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ON   THE   MOUNTAINS,   ETC.     . 


ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Time  flies  in  busy  vales  below, 
But  here  above  he  drops  his  wings, 

He  climbs  with  footstep  calm  and  slow, 
Or  pauses  while  the  gay  lark  sings. 

Time  snatches  from  us,  so  it  seems, 
In  busy  towns  each  happy  hour ; 

But  here  above  he  gives  sweet  dreams, 
Through  cloudless  days  in  some  still  bower. 

Time  carries  us  to  Death's  dark  gate 
With  hurried  flight,  in  vales  below ; 

But  here  above  he  seems  to  wait, 
And  only  bids  us  higher  go. 

For  on  the  mountain  slopes  we  learn 
One  lesson  from  our  teacher.  Time : 

'Tis  we  who  give  him  wings  to  earn 
What  they  alone  can  reach  who  climb. 
Academy.  B.   L.   TOLLEMACHE. 


"  KIDNAPPED :»'   AN  ALLEGORY. 

We  were  five  in  one  nest ; 

Warm  and  soft  was  our  home, 

With  its  lichen-capp*d  dome. 
By  bramble  and  briar  caress'd ; 
And  all  day  and  night. 

While  the  sun  glowered  hot. 

Or  the  dreamy  noon  shot 
Each  leaf  with  a  tremor  of  light, 

Mother  brooded  us  there. 

Heart  to  heart,  down  and  feather 

Close  cuddled  together. 
And  not  a  gnat's  foothold  for  care. 
Father,  too,  did  his  part, 

From  dawn  to  dusk  winging 

His  hunter  flight,  singing 
To  ease  the  tense  joy  of  his  heart. 

And  anon  we  would  flit 

In  and  out  through  the  tangle 
Of  boughs,  to  the  brangle 

Of  starlings  exploiting  their  wit ; 

We  flouted  the  cat 
As  she  stealthily  crept 
Up  the  tree  where  we  slept; 

We  were  too  wary-watchful  for  that  I 

And  the  magpie  in  vain 

Kq)t  a  masterly  hush 

In  his  dense  thorny  bush ; 
We  viewed  his  stale  tricks  with  disdain. 
Oh,  how  sweet  was  life  then  I 

When  pain  was  all  mystery. 

When  mirth  was  our  nistory. 
And  love  the  home  rule  of  our  glen  I 

But  one  dewy  mom, 
When  bliss  awoke  lightest. 
When  hope  was  at  brightest. 

Our  life's  bitter  trial  was  bom : 


For  Jenny,  our  pride, 

By  base  villain  ruse 

And  the  mistletoe's  juice. 
Was  cruelly  reft  from  our  side. 

With  bars  they  enthrall 

Her  free  maiden  wings ; 

And  her  verv  heartstrings 
Are  weeping  tne  tears  she  lets  fall : 
And  ah !  how  we  fear 

In  the  false  modish  city 

Her  sweet  woodland  ditty 
Will  lose  the  true  cadence  of  old  I 

Specutor.  GEORGE  S.  W.  KeRSHAW. 


MAY-TIME. 


We  may  not  know,  in  these  pale  days  of  ours» 
First  sight  of  sun,  first  glimpse  of  moon  and 

star. 
Nor  stand  on  those  grand  heights,  long-lost 
afar, 
Whereon  man  stood  in  our  world's  budding 

hours. 
To  marvel  at  the  freshness  of  the  flowers. 
And  mystery  of  green  woods  oracular 
Beneath  the  wonderful  wind,  or  God's  shore- 
bar 
'Gainst  the  mad  waters  and  their  ravening 
powers. 

Yet  evermore  in  May-time  hearts  are  stirred. 
And  spirits  are  roused  to  rapture,  marvel- 
ling 
At  this  fair  earth,  where  'tis  so  sweet  a 
thing 
To  live,  and  love,  while  each  hour  speaks  its 
word 
In  some  new  flower  to  glorify  the  spring. 
And  angel-clear  sings  each  golci-throated  bird  I 
Academy.  EVELVN  PVNE. 


ESKMEALS. 


Oh  joy,  where  sea  and  river-waters  meet, 
To  watch  how  swift  the  wading  dotterels  ply 
Their  rosy  stilts  in  pools  of  bluest  sky. 
To  hear  cool  sprinklings  from  their  dainty 

feet! 
To  lean  and  listen  to  the  flutings  sweet 
Of  sandpiper,  or  sad-voiced  plover's  cry; 
While  the  grave  heron  at  his  fishery 
Gleams  like  a  silver  sickle  through  the  heat  I 
Blest    be  the   tide  that    bared  these  tawny 

shelves. 
For  such  a  world  of  food  and  innocent  play ! 
Man,  weary  man,  with  sorrow  digs  and  delves, 
But  is  not  glad  in  winning  bread,  as  they, 
Who  wait  on  God,   and,  careless  of  them- 
selves. 
Take  that  which  Nature  else  had    thrown 


away. 
Spectator. 


H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE    PRESENT  POSITION  OF    EUROPEAN 

POLITICS. 

Part   VI. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  the  five  preceding  articles,  in  which 
I  have  examined  the  relative  positions  of 
the  great  Continental  powers  of  Europe, 
it  has  been  shown  that  Germany  and 
France,  notwithstanding  their  extraordi- 
nary armaments,  are  unlikely  to  provoke 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  Germany  is  jinder 
the  apprehension  that  Russia  might  join 
with  France  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  ;  and  in  France  the  really  peace- 
ful tendency  of  the  majority  of  the  electors 
rules  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
Chauvinism  of  a  certain  section  of  jour- 
nalists and  politicians.  Austro-Hungary, 
from  its  internal  difficulties  and  the  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  an  effective  alliance 
against  Russia,  is  equally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe;  and 
Italy  is  also,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  her 
naval  and  military  forces,  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  to  provoke  a  war.  Russia 
I  have  treated  as  the  one  uncertain  factor 
in  the  European  situation,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, Russia  is  the  power  with  which 
England  has  to  reckon. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  under  its  various 
titles,  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  these  articles.  We 
have  seen  that  England  is  past  her  fight- 
ing days,  unless  moved  by  a  very  power- 
fully irritating  cause ;  in  the  first  place  on 
account  of  her  admitted  mili  tary  unreadi- 
ness, and  in  the  second  place  on  account 
of  her  strong  desire  for  peace.  In  speak- 
ing of  England^s  unreadiness  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  though  in  a  long  war  En- 
gland, on  account  of  her  vast  resources 
and  the  courage  and  energy  of  her  peo- 
ple, would  display  greater  power  of  endur- 
ance than  any  other  nation,  yet,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  mobilization,  it  is  the  first 
few  weeks  of  a  war  that  count,  and  En- 
gland, being  unable  rapidly  to  mobilize 
large  forces,  could  do  nothing  in  the  first 
months  of  a  Continental  conflict.  This 
view  was  illustrated  by  showing  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  war  in  which  Austria  was 
engaged,  a    Roumanian    alliance,  which 


would  provide  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand admirable  troops  at  the  very  spot 
where  they  would  be  most  wanted,  would 
be  of  far  greater  immediate  value  to  Aus- 
tria than  an  alliance  with  England.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  wide- 
spread love  of  peace  in  England  to  a  great 
extent  arises  from  the  very  reasons  which 
would  make  us  formidable  in  a  war  of 
long  continuance ;  our  immense  wealth 
and  resources,  and  that  concentration  of 
energy  upon  business  which  everywhere 
indisposes  to  war.  This  strong  desire 
for  peace,  which  arises  as  much  from  re- 
served strength  as  from  immediate  un- 
readinesss,  has  stood  the  peace  of  Europe 
in  good  stead  of  late  years,  in  face  not 
only  of  irritating  attacks  by  Continental 
journalists,  which  it  is  easy  to  disregard, 
but  in  face  also  of  exasperating  acts  of 
policy,  such  as  the  treatment  of  British 
subjects  in  Madagascar  during  the  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
England  has,  moreover,  refrained  from 
justifying  the  common  Continental  impu- 
tation that  she  is  a  plundering  power,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  annexation  of 
Burmah,  the  movement  upon  which  coun- 
try was  caused  by  the  action  of  a  French 
consul  at  the  capital,  England  has  made 
no  recent  annexation,  down  to  that  of 
Zululand,  except  in  self-defence,  as,  for 
example,  in  New  Guinea,  against  the  an- 
nexation policy  of  Germany,  and  has  suc- 
cessively declined  to  annex  Egypt,  Zan- 
zibar, the  Cameroons,  and  other  countries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  That  this 
policy  of  self-restraint  has  been  in  some 
degree  a  self-denying  ordinance  is  seen  by 
the  fact  that  wherever  owing  to  our  ab- 
stention a  territory  is  annexed  by  France, 
we  are,  sooner  or  later,  made  to  suffer  in 
common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory itself  by  the  imposition  of  differential 
duties  upon  foreign  goods.  With  regard 
to  the  subject  of  British  trade  we  have 
also  seen  that  it  suffers  by  annexations 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  colonial 
enterprise ;  every  territory  annexed  by 
Russia  is  closed  to  our  trade  by  means 
of  heavy  protective  duties,  and  this  we 
have  found  to  be  the  case  with  Austria 
also,  in  a  district  the  occupation  of  which 
by  Austria  was  actually  proposed  by  En- 
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gland,  our  government  forgetting  then  to 
make  stipulations,  which  would  probably 
have  been  accepted,  in  favor  of  British 
trade. 

In  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
great  powers  of  the  Continent,  we  have 
seen  that  with  Germany  they  are  on  the 
whole  friendly.  The  comparatively  small 
differences  that  have  arisen  over  colonial 
matters  have  failed  to  cause  any  serious 
friction  between  the  countries.  Prince 
Bismarck  does  not  approve  of  our  senti- 
mental methods  with  regard  to  Turkish 
Christian  subjects ;  but  in  the  more  prac- 
tical question  of  keeping  our  road  to  India 
clear  and  maintaining  order  in  Eg3rpt,  we 
have  his  general  support.  We  have  seen 
that  our  relations  with  France  have  been 
somewhat  strained  owing  to  the  hostility 
to  England  of  a  certain  section  of  French 
journalists,  but  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  both  peoples  is  a  great  security 
against  serious  consequences  ensuing  from 
estrangement.  Our  chief  difficulty  with 
France  being  the  Eg}'ptian  question,  we 
have  found  nevertheless  reasons  for  decid- 
ing that  it  is  clear  France  does  not  intend 
that  war  between  the  two  countries  shall 
arise  thence.  We  have  seen  that  the 
present  position  of  France  in  Egypt  is 
owing  to  her  own  policy  of  standing  aloof ; 
that  England,  during  her  single-handed 
occupation,  has  been  moderate  in  her  ac- 
tions, and  that  our  chief  interest  in  Egypt 
is  admittedly  free  transit.  We  have  also 
seen  that  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt  to  us,  as  in  a  war  in 
which  France  was  against  us,  the  calls 
upon  our  fleet  would  be  such  that  the  Suez 
Canal  would  be  practically  closed  against 
British  troops  or  trade  carried  in  unarmed 
ships,  and  possibly  closed  to  British  traffic 
or  passage  in  any  form. 

As  to  Russia,  I  have  suggested  reasons 
for  thinking  that  although  one  day  the 
fight  between  the  elephant  and  the  whale 
will  probably  take  place,  single-handed 
war  between  England  and  Russia  is  un- 
likely at  the  present  moment,  chiefly 
because  the  Russians  have  powerful  mili- 
tory  reasons  in  the  condition  of  their 
Asiatic  railroads  for  wishing  to  postpone 
it.  We  have  seen  how  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  policy  of  1878  has  collapsed,  and  how 


necessary  it  is  that  England  should  make 
up  her  mind  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
her  interest  in  the  future  of  Constantino- 
ple. We  have  seen  how  the  old  doctrine 
of  British  concern  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  been  thrown  over  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  pow- 
erful politicians,  and  how  numerous  are 
the  causes  of  difficulty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
or  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
We  have  noticed  the  recent  repudiation 
of  solemn  promises  by  Russia  with  regard 
to  Batoum,  and  the  exasperation  of  En- 
glish feeling  by  Russia's  bad  faith  in  cen- 
tral Asia  and  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  Afghan  frontier  question.  We 
have  seen  how  immense  are  the  resources 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  how,  in  spite 
of  what  is  said  of  her  finances,  she  comes 
next  to  England  in  power  of  endurance 
for  a  long  war ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  led  me 
to  suggest  that  Russia  would  be  unable 
effectively  to  attack  England  in  her  Asiatic 
empire  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  feeling  of 
Austro-Hungary  as  to  an  alliance  with 
England  must  continue  to  be  regulated, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  her  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  utility  of  such  an 
alliance  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia. Although  I  have  no  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinion  that  Austria,  un- 
aided by  Germany  or  Italy,  could  hold 
her  own  against  Russia,  I  have  never- 
theless pointed  out  that  as  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  war  with 
Russia  sooner  or  later,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  fight,  if  we  have  to  fight,  with 
allies  than  alone.  Austria,  however,  is 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  against 
Russia,  even  with  an  English  and  Italian 
alliance,  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
such  allies  rapidly  to  assist  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  field  upon  the  side  of  Galicia. 
In  the  case  of  Italy  we  have  noted  her 
consistent  friendship  with  England,  no 
matter  what  other  combinations  she  may 
have  entered  into. 

Of  minor  questions  which  have  been 
discussed,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  to 
ourselves  is  that  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
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gium,  to  which  I  shall  have  in  the  present 
article  to  return.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
unreadiness  of  Belgium  to  resist  an  in- 
fringement of  her  neutrality;  upon  the 
standing  temptation  to  the  German  staff 
to  invade  France  by  way  of  Belgium; 
upon  the  impossibility  of  England,  even  if 
she  wished  to  do  so,  opposing  by  force 
any  serious  invasion  of  Belgian  neutrality ; 
and  upon  the  probability  of  the  other 
powers  declining  to  join  us  should  we  pro- 
pose to  them  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Belgium.  This  paragraph  may  not  be 
pleasant  reading  either  to  the  Belgians  or 
to  ourselves,  but  in  these  matters  the 
truth  is  seldom  palatable  to  the  parties 
concerned.  1  expected,  when  I  began  to 
write  these  articles,  that  every  one  would 
be  displeased  with  them,  and  I  am  no 
more  likely  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
effect  of  this  one  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  I  was  by  the  reception  in  France, 
Russia,  and  Austro-Hungary  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth. 

Just,  indeed,  as  there  is  much  in  the 
previous  articles  which  is  necessarily  dis- 
pleasing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries  discussed,  so  I  fear  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  article  and  the 
others  which  cannot  be  made  altogether 
pleasant  reading  at  home.  For  example, 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  us  to  hear  of  the 
real  strength  of  Russia,  with  whom  we 
may  at  any  moment  find  ourselves  at  war  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  better  to  face 
the  facts  than  to  live  in  a  fools*  paradise. 
We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  in  this 
country  of  attending  only  to  one  subject 
at  a  time,  and  when  we  are  thinking  about 
Ireland,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  all  else,  and  both  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers  and  those 
between  ourselves  and  our  dependencies 
drop  into  the  background.  Yet,  grave  as 
is  the  importance  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land for  many  reasons,  that  which  in  the 
highest  degree  constitutes  its  gravity  is 
the  additional  embarrassment  it  causes  in 
our  dealings  with  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  too  much  the  case  with  us  in  England 
that  when  we  are  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Irish  problem,  or  dealing 
with  the  circumstances  which  most  often 
lead  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministries,  we 


allow  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to 
be  transacted  in  the  dark,  with  an  absence 
of  control  that,  owing  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  may  produce  no  ill, 
but  also  with  an  absence  of  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  advantageous.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  some  awkward  circum- 
stance arises,  a  disproportionate  weight  is 
attached  to  it  by  those  who  have  wilfully 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  true  position, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  country  is  sud- 
denly unduly  hampered  by  criticism  which 
rests  upon  no  foundation  of  fact.  While 
home  affairs  are  watched  with  the  closest 
attention,  and  conducted  by  all  parties 
with  high  skill,  foreign  affairs  pass  from 
periods  of  contented  but  ignorant  calm  to 
periods  of  discontented  or  violent,  but 
often  equally  ignorant,  panic.  There  is 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  same  con- 
sistency in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  autocracy  of  Russia,  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Italy,  or  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States.  It  varies 
under  the  influence  of  the  personal  views 
of  leading  statesmen,  but  more  than  this, 
it  even  undergoes  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion from  time  to  time  while  remaining 
under  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same 
party  in  the  State. 

In  the  present  reign  of  force  in  Europe, 
of  which  in  the  first  article  I  investigated 
the  cause,  England  is  of  all  powers  the 
most  unprepared  for  war,  but  then  on  the 
other  hand  she  is  of  all  the  powers  the  one 
which  through  her  insular  position  can» 
some  tell  us,  afford  to  be  the  least  pre- 
pared. I  have  already  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  easy  to  push  arguments  for 
economy,  drawn  from  the  insularity  of  our 
position,  much  too  far,  and  that  our  enor- 
mous carrying  trade  and  also  our  position 
as  an  Asiatic  continental  State,  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  adopt  with  impunity 
the  practice  of  the  American  republic. 
Much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
sense  and  truth  by  the  exaggerations  of 
the  most  violent  members  of  the  anti-Rus- 
sian school  among  English  writers  and 
politicians.  I  have  tried  in  these  articles, 
and  especially  in  that  on  Russia,  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  without  giv- 
ing way  to  the  counsels  of  pessimism,  to 
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gland,  our  government  forgetting  then  to 
make  stipulations,  which  would  probably 
have  been  accepted,  in  favor  of  British 
trade. 

In  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
great  powers  of  the  Continent,  we  have 
seen  that  with  Germany  they  are  on  the 
whole  friendly.  The  comparatively  small 
differences  that  have  arisen  over  colonial 
matters  have  failed  to  cause  any  serious 
friction  between  the  countries.  Prince 
Bismarck  does  not  approve  of  our  senti- 
mental methods  with  regard  to  Turkish 
Christian  subjects  ;  but  in  the  more  prac- 
tical question  of  keeping  our  road  to  India 
clear  and  maintaining  order  in  Eg3rpt,  we 
have  his  general  support.  We  have  seen 
that  our  relations  with  France  have  been 
somewhat  strained  owing  to  the  hostility 
to  England  of  a  certain  section  of  French 
journalists,  but  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  both  peoples  is  a  great  security 
against  serious  consequences  ensuing  from 
estrangement.  Our  chief  difficulty  with 
France  being  the  Eg)*ptian  question,  we 
have  found  nevertheless  reasons  for  decid- 
ing that  it  is  clear  France  does  not  intend 
that  war  between  the  two  countries  shall 
arise  thence.  We  have  seen  that  the 
present  position  of  France  in  Egypt  is 
o^\ing  to  her  own  policy  of  standing  aloof ; 
that  England,  during  her  single-handed 
occupation,  has  been  moderate  in  her  ac- 
tions, and  that  our  chief  interest  in  Egypt 
is  admittedly  free  transit.  We  have  also 
seen  that  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt  to  us,  as  in  a  war  in 
which  France  was  against  us,  the  calls 
upon  our  fleet  would  be  such  that  the  Suez 
Canal  would  be  practically  closed  against 
British  troops  or  trade  carried  in  unarmed 
ships,  and  possibly  closed  to  British  traffic 
or  passage  in  any  form. 

As  to  Russia,  I  have  suggested  reasons 
for  thinking  that  although  one  day  the 
fight  between  the  elephant  and  the  whale 
will  probably  take  place,  single-handed 
war  between  England  and  Russia  is  un- 
likely at  the  present  moment,  chiefly 
because  the  Russians  have  powerful  mili- 
tory  reasons  in  the  condition  of  their 
Asiatic  railroads  for  wishing  to  postpone 
it  We  have  seen  how  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  policy  of  1878  has  collapsed,  and  how 


necessary  it  is  that  England  should  make 
up  her  mind  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
her  interest  in  the  future  of  Constantino- 
ple. We  have  seen  how  the  old  doctrine 
of  British  concern  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  been  thrown  over  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  pow- 
erful politicians,  and  how  numerous  are 
the  causes  of  difficulty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
or  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
We  have  noticed  the  recent  repudiation 
of  solemn  promises  by  Russia  with  regard 
to  Batoum,  and  the  exasperation  of  En- 
glish feeling  by  Russians  bad  faith  in  cea- 
tral  Asia  and  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  Afghan  frontier  question.  We 
have  seen  how  immense  are  the  resources 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  how,  in  spite 
of  what  is  said  of  her  finances,  she  comes 
next  to  England  in  power  of  endurance 
for  a  long  war ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  led  me 
to  suggest  that  Russia  would  be  unable 
effectively  to  attack  England  in  her  Asiatic 
empire  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  feeling  of 
Austro-Hungary  as  to  an  alliance  with 
England  must  continue  to  be  regulated, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  her  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  utility  of  such  an 
alliance  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia. Although  I  have  no  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinion  that  Austria,  un- 
aided by  Germany  or  Italy,  could  hold 
her  own  against  Russia,  I  have  never- 
theless pointed  out  that  as  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  war  with 
Russia  sooner  or  later,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  fight,  if  we  have  to  fight,  with 
allies  than  alone.  Austria,  however,  is 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  against 
Russia,  even  with  an  English  and  Italian 
alliance,  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
such  allies  rapidly  to  assist  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  field  upon  the  side  of  Galicia. 
In  the  case  of  Italy  we  have  noted  her 
consistent  friendship  with  England,  no 
matter  what  other  combinations  she  may 
have  entered  into. 

Of  minor  questions  which  have  been 
discussed,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  to 
ourselves  is  that  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
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gium,  to  which  I  shall  have  in  the  present 
article  to  return.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
unreadiness  of  Belgium  to  resist  an  in- 
fringement of  her  neutrality;  upon  the 
standing  temptation  to  the  German  staff 
to  invade  France  by  way  of  Belgium; 
upon  the  impossibility  of  England,  even  if 
she  wished  to  do  so,  opposing  by  force 
any  serious  invasion  of  Belgian  neutrality ; 
and  upon  the  probability  of  the  other 
powers  declining  to  join  us  should  we  pro- 
pose to  them  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Belgium.  This  paragraph  may  not  be 
pleasant  reading  either  to  the  Belgians  or 
to  ourselves,  but  in  these  matters  the 
truth  is  seldom  palatable  to  the  parties 
concerned.  I  expected,  when  I  began  to 
write  these  articles,  that  every  one  would 
be  displeased  with  them,  and  I  am  no 
more  likely  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
effect  of  this  one  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  I  was  by  the  reception  in  France, 
Russia,  and  Austro-Hungary  of  the  sec- 
ond,  third,  and  fourth. 

Just,  indeed,  as  there  is  much  in  the 
previous  articles  which  is  necessarily  dis- 
pleasing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries  discussed,  so  I  fear  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  article  and  the 
others  which  cannot  be  made  altogether 
pleasant  reading  at  home.  For  example, 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  us  to  hear  of  the 
real  strength  of  Russia,  with  whom  we 
may  at  any  moment  find  ourselves  at  war  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  better  to  face 
the  facts  than  to  live  in  a  fools*  paradise. 
We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  in  this 
cotmtry  of  attending  only  to  one  subject 
at  a  time,  and  when  we  are  thinking  about 
Ireland,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  all  else,  and  both  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers  and  those 
between  ourselves  and  our  dependencies 
drop  into  the  background.  Yet,  grave  as 
is  the  importance  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land for  many  reasons,  that  which  in  the 
highest  degree  constitutes  its  gravity  is 
the  additional  embarrassment  it  causes  in 
our  dealings  with  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  too  much  the  case  with  us  in  England 
that  when  we  are  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Irish  problem,  or  dealing 
with  the  circumstances  which  most  often 
lead  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministries,  we 


allow  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to 
be  transacted  in  the  dark,  with  an  absence 
of  control  that,  owing  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  may  produce  no  ill, 
but  also  with  an  absence  of  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  advantageous.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  some  awkward  circum- 
stance arises,  a  disproportionate  weight  is 
attached  to  it  by  those  who  have  wilfully 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  true  position, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  country  is  sud- 
denly unduly  hampered  by  criticism  which 
rests  upon  no  foundation  of  fact.  While 
home  affairs  are  watched  with  the  closest 
attention,  and  conducted  by  all  parties 
with  high  skill,  foreign  affairs  pass  from 
periods  of  contented  but  ignorant  calm  to 
periods  of  discontented  or  violent,  but 
often  equally  ignorant,  panic.  There  is 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  same  con- 
sistency in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  autocracy  of  Russia,  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Italy,  or  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States.  It  varies 
under  the  influence  of  the  personal  views 
of  leading  statesmen,  but  more  than  this, 
it  even  undergoes  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion from  time  to  time  while  remaining 
under  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same 
party  in  the  State. 

In  the  present  reign  of  force  in  Europe, 
of  which  in  the  first  article  I  investigated 
the  cause,  England  is  of  all  powers  the 
most  unprepared  for  war,  but  then  on  the 
other  hand  she  is  of  all  the  powers  the  one 
which  through  her  insular  position  can» 
some  tell  us,  afford  to  be  the  least  pre- 
pared. I  have  already  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  easy  to  push  arguments  for 
economy,  drawn  from  the  insularity  of  our 
position,  much  too  far,  and  that  our  enor- 
mous carrying  trade  and  also  our  position 
as  an  Asiatic  continental  State,  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  adopt  with  impunity 
the  practice  of  the  American  republic. 
Much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
sense  and  truth  by  the  exaggerations  of 
the  most  violent  members  of  the  anti-Rus- 
sian school  among  English  writers  and 
politicians.  I  have  tried  in  these  articles, 
and  especially  in  that  on  Russia,  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  without  giv- 
ing way  to  the  counsels  of  pessimism,  to 
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show  exactly  how  far  Russia  is,  and  how 
far  she  is  not,  a  danger  to  our  State. 

It  seems  sufficiently  established  for  any 
who  may  have  gone  along  with  my  argu- 
ments in  the  preceding  articles,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  disarmament  or  of  efface- 
nient  in  Europe  without  the  gravest  dan- 
ger for  her  future.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  us  of 
defending  India  against  possible  attack  as 
though  it  were  an  isolated  obligation. 
That  necessity  in  itself  forces  us  closely  to 
watch  European  combinations,  even  ii  we 
give  up  as  main  objects  of  our  policy  the 
defence  of  Belgium  and  the  keeping  of 
Russia  away  from  the  Mediterranean.  I 
should  be  sorr)%  however,  to  limit  the 
necessity  of  our  watching  Continental 
politics,  and  of  our  remaining  armed,  by 
considerations  relating  to  India  alone. 
No  doubt  our  chief  colonies  are  able  to 
defend  themselves  ;  no  doubt  our  carrying 
trade  can  be  protected  by  naval  means 
without  a  great  resort  to  additional  ex- 
penditure upon  the  services  ;  but  I  cannot 
honestly  pretend  that  we  are  at  present  in 
such  a  perfect  position  of  defence  at  home 
as  to  be  under  all  circumstances  safe 
against  the  possibility  of  invasion.  We 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the 
least  popular  of  powers,  and  that  if  we 
alone  were  attacked  no  hand  would  be 
raised  in  our  defence.  There  are,  more- 
over, considerations  which  go  wholly  be- 
yond those  of  the  selfish  order,  and  which 
equally  direct  us  not  to  abdicate  our  place 
in  Europe. 

If  it  were  possible  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign relations  of  a  democratic  country, 
such  as  England  has  now  become,  with 
secrecy  as  well  as  with  firm  devotion  to  a 
fixed  fine  of  conduct,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
many  questions  until  they  actually  arise  ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  we  suffer  from 
the  disadvantages  of  both  systems.  We 
do  not  fully  discuss  foreign  relations  in 
advance,  and  make  up  our  minds  as  to  our 
best  course  ;  we  do  not  even  take  steps  to 
inform  ourselves  thoroughly  as  to  the 
facts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  encourage 
our  public  men  to  make  rash  and  hasty 
statements  founded  upon  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, and  we  "go  wild  "  from  time  to  time 
in  various  directions.  In  1878  the  coun- 
try appeared  to  be  as  deeply  committed  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  at  all 
hazards  to  keep  Russia  from  Constanti- 
nople, as  it  had  in  1870  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  save  Belgium  from  annexation  by  either 


Germany  or  France;  yet,  in  1887,  Con- 
stantinople and  Belgium  alike  are  given 
up,  and  given  up  in  public  with  much 
demonstrative  earnestness,  by  many  of 
the  same  men  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
were  strongly  urging  upon  their  country- 
men the  exactly  opposite  view.  The  last 
debate  which  occurred  in  the  imperial 
Parliament  upon  foreign  affairs  was,  I 
fear,  calculated  to  harm  the  interests  of 
peace  by  encouraging  Russia  to  take  steps 
which  would  produce  a  general  conflagra- 
tion, or  at  least  bring  about  results  damag- 
ing to  this  country.  The  responsibility 
incurred  by  those  who  initiate  such  de- 
bates is  great.  Parliamentary  summaries 
are  telegraphed  to  the  foreign  newspapers 
in  a  very  imperfect  form  ;  they  are  read 
by  foreign  statesmen  with  minute  atten- 
tion, but  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made 
either  for  the  mistakes  of  the  telegraph 
and  of  the  translators,  or  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  party  politics.  In  the  time  of 
Castlereagh  the  true  declarations  of  this 
country  upon  her  foreign  policy  were 
made  in  secret  letters,  and  despatches 
were  written  for  publication  with  the  view 
of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  nowadays  foreign  statesmen 
are  apt  to  read  the  debates  at  Westminster 
as  being  the  real  revelations  of  our  policy, 
and  the  despatches  and  memoranda  of  our 
foreign  secretaries  and  ambassadors  as 
being  of  a  less  solid  nature.  Again,  attacks 
of  the  class  of  those  which  one  or  two 
members  of  the  House  occasionally  make 
now  upon  Sir  James  Fergusson,  but  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  made  by  a  handful 
of  Conservative  members  with  more  vio- 
lence upon  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  are 
productive  of  unmixed  harm.  Questions 
too  are  often  put  which,  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  says,  are  "deliberately  intended 
to  work  public  mischief."  On  the  other 
hand,  questions  sometimes  are  not  pressed 
which  should  be  pressed,  as  for  example, 
the  questions  recently  put  about  our 
threats  to  Hayti.  Every  government,  or 
at  all  events  every  government  of  En- 
gland, looking  to  the  complexity  of  the 
interests  which  it  represents,  must,  if  it 
takes  part  in  foreign  affairs  at  all,  from 
time  to  time  receive  rebuffs.  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, only  human  nature  that  oppositions 
should  desire  to  call  the  widest  possible 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
of  their  country  has  been,  as  they  would 
style  it,  "snuboed"  by  one  or  other  of 
the  great  powers.  Because  we  are  wont 
to  see  oppositions  (or  rather  individuals 
in  opposition,  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  opposition  do  not  countenance  the 
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attacks  of  which  I  speak)  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  humiliations  of  our 
foreign  policy,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  those  rebuffs. 
It  is  undoubtedly  real  weakness  which 
they  indicate,  ancl  weakness  for  which  we 
all  are  in  part  responsible,  because  we 
know  that  we  are  not  equipped  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  we  take  upon  us, 
but  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  that 
this  weakness  should  be  revealed  aoroad. 
As,  however,  we  cannot  hope  for  secrecy, 
let  us  at  all  events  draw  from  the  publicity 
of  our  times  the  advantage  which  should 
attend  publicity,  of  fully  informing  our- 
selves upon  the  facts,  of  speaking  only 
from  real  knowledge,  and  of  doing  all  that 
is  in  our  power  to  bring  the  masses  of  the 
electorate  to  recognize  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  to  fit  themselves  for  their  station 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  perhaps  impossi- 
ble that  that  general  acquiescence  in  an 
uniform  foreign  policy,  based  on  knowl- 
edge, which  is  found  even  in  the  demo- 
cratic and  somewhat  violent  assemblies  of 
Italy  and  of  the  United  States,  should  one 
day  be  met  with  here.  We  can  all  do 
something  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
end  in  view,  if  we  abstain  from  approving 
in  our  friends  that  Parliamentary  course 
which  we  blame  in  our  opponents,  and  if 
we  all  speak  and  write  on  foreign  affairs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  we  are 
aware  that  playing  with  them  in  a  party 
sense  is  playing  with  the  fiercest  kind  of 
fire. 

When  I  find  myself  compelled  to  write, 
in  answer  to  official  optimism,  of  our  un- 
preparedness  for  war,  I  must  at  once  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  in  expenditure  that  we 
fall  short.  We  spend,  indeed,  more  upon 
war  services  than  does  any  other  empire 
in  the  world,  and  perhaps  more  not  only 
absolutely  but  even  relatively  in  propor- 
tion to  our  enormous  responsibilities. 
Considering,  indeed,  how  much  we  spend 
and  how  little  we  can  show  for  our  money, 
I  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  ask  those 
who  are  giving  at  present  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  tneir  time  and  money  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Irish  question,  whether 
they  could  not  afford  to  turn  a  little  of 
their  energy  to  inducing  their  countrymen 
to  consider  for  themselves  a  problem 
which  is  as  pressing,  as  lasting,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  still  more  grave.  A  great 
many  are  prepared  to  meet  it  roughly  and 
impatiently  up  to  a  certain  point.  They 
'say  we  are  an  island,  we  can  reach  India 
by  sea,  we  can  practically  defend  England 
and  our  colonies  from  the  sea ;  and  they 


content  themselves  with  the  expression 
of  a  desire  that  our  navy  should  continue 
to  be  of  transcendent  strength.  But  then 
I  have  shown  in  my  article  on  Russia, 
that  as  against  Russia,  at  all  events,  we 
cannot  wholly  contend  by  naval  means. 
By  pointing  out  how  we  could,  in  the 
event  of  war,  bleed  Russia  to  death  on 
the  Pacific,  until  there  comes  the  inevita- 
ble day  when  her  trans-Siberian  railways 
shall  be  made,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  of  concession  to  those 
who  attach  sole  importance  to  our  stren^h 
at  sea.  But  when  we  prepare  for  fighting 
in  defence  of  India  (and  no  one  can  say 
that  the  risk  is  not,  at  all  events,  so  great 
that  we  should  prepare  to  meet  it),  it  must 
be  as  a  Continental  power  against  a  Con- 
tinental power.  There  has  lately  been 
published  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort  plight  ly 
Rextiew  an  article  *  by  a  most  distinguished 
officer,  which  puts,  as  strongly  as  it  can 
be  put,  the  optimistic  side.  Another  most 
optimistic  document  is  the  memorandum 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  relating 
to  the  army  estimates.  The  triumph  of 
complacent  optimism  is,  however,  reached 
in  a  little  pamphlet  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  the  title  of  which, 
"Through  the  British  Empire  in  Ten 
Minutes,"  shows  us  that  the  writer  has 
"beaten  the  record,"  and  excelled  the 
"performance"  of  Jules  Verne.  In  it 
Mr.  Vincent  states  "  the  approximate  mil- 
itary defensive  strength  of  the  British 
Empire"  at  two  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  without  telling  us  any- 
thing of  the  time  that  it  would  take  to 
place  even  a  tenth  of  this  force  in  line 
near  London,  provided  with  a  sufficient 
field  artillery,  and  ready  to  engage  even  a 
much  smaller  Continental  force,  for  the 
defence  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself. 
I  have  no  desire  to  put  the  pessimistic 
view  before  my  readers ;  all  that  1  wish 
to  do  is  to  get  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
truth. 

Now  what  is  the  most  scientific  foreign 
opinion  with  regard  to  our  present  mili- 
tary position  ?  If  we  collate  the  state- 
ments of  the  leading  foreign  writers  upon 
the  subject,  we  find  that  they  point  out 
that  our  colonial  garrisons  are  singularly 
small;  for  example,  in  Trinidad,  we  have 
io6  men  (they  take  no  account  of  the  vol- 
unteers), in  the  Bahamas,  93  (black),  in 
Honduras,  226  (black) ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  keep  in  French  Guiana  1,000 
French  soldiers  (white  men),  while    we 
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keep  in  British  Guiana  163  (black  troops) ; 
the  French  have  in  their  West  India 
islands  more  men  than  we  have  in  ours ; 
and  furthermore  the  French  have  strongly 
fortified  their  chief  colonial  positions,  Fort 
de  France,  in  Martinique,  and  Dakar,  in 
Sene^.  It  is  pointed  out  that  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  fortification 
of  our  coaling^  stations,  but  have  not  as  yet 
at  most  of  them  accomplished  much,  so 
that  our  fleet  would  have  a  heavy  task  in 
guarding,  for  example,  Thursday  Island, 
King  George's  Sound,  and  our  crown  colo- 
nies against  attack  from  French  or  Rus- 
sians in  time  of  war.  It  is  also  shown  that 
in  now  beginning  to  fortify  our  coaling 
stations  we  seem  to  foreet  that  the  places 
will  need  garrisons ;  tnat  we  are  under 
obligation  to  defend  Belgium,  but  that  we 
are  unable  in  fact  to  do  so ;  that  upon  our 
Indian  frontier  we  shall  have  to  fight  the 
Russians,  and  that  it  is  "impossible  to 
prophesy  the  result  of  this  inevitable 
struggle ; "  that  our  army  is  sufficiently 
supplied  with  possible  infantry  forces  to 
form  eight  army  corps,  but  that  not  more 
than  two  such  corps  could  be  used  abroad 
on  account  of  the  want  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  This  is  an  allusion  to  what  even 
Mr.  Stanhope  calls  **  the  abortive  scheme 
of  the  eight  army  corps  in  1875 ;  **  yet 
this  is  the  moment  which  Mr.  Stanhope 
chooses  for  the  reduction  of  that  portion 
of  the  forces  which  it  needs  the  longest 
time  to  set  on  foot.  The  highest  foreign 
scientific  military  opinion  informs  us  that 
a  great  war  in  wnich  England  is  engaged 
will-not  end  without  an  attempt  at  the  in- 
vasion of  this  country  ;  that  the  fleet  can- 
not be  certain  of  being  able  to  prevent 
invasion ;  that,  while  it  is  useless  to  land 
in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  north  of 
England,  it  is  a  possible  operation,  and  one 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  attempted, 
to  land  in  the  south  of  England  suddenly 
and  by  surprise,  and  to  march  on  London. 
It  is  assumed  that  we  should  concentrate 

—  and  concentrate  too  slowly  and  too  late 

—  at  Croydon  or  in  its  neighborhood,  but 
that  we  should  be  attacked  not  only  from 
the  south,  but  also  from  the  side  of  Har- 
wich. Our  fleet  would  be  embarrassed  b 
the  necessity  of  defending  positions  whic 
are  important  to  our  future,  but  easily 
attacked,  such  as  Kingston,  in  Jamaica. 
The  Channel  Islands  would  also  be  at- 
tacked, and  could  not  be  held  without  pro- 
tection from  the  fleet.  Plymouth,  we  are 
told,  is  so  unfinished  as  to  be  easily  open 
to  bombardment  from  the  sea  betT\'een 
Rane  Head  and  Fort  Tregantle,  as  well 
as  from  points  between  Saltash  and  St. 
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Germans ;  Portsmouth  is  unfinished  upon 
the  Fareham  side,  and  both  the  Hilsea 
Lines  and  the  Portsdown  forts  are  some- 
what out  of  date.  Sir  E.  Hamley's  pro- 
posals for  the  defence  of  Lonaon  are 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  a  suggestion 
that  after  the  enemy  have  landed  they  are 
to  be  asked  to  pause  in  their  march  until 
the  metropolitan  volunteers  have  thrown 
up  earthworks  that  are  satisfactory.  We 
are  told  that  Sir  E.  Hamley*s  "  volunteer 
guns  of  position  "  would  be  useful  if  the 
enemy  were  kind  enough  to  attack  the 
selected  position  in  front,  not  otherwise. 
Altogether,  the  scientific  summary  of  our 
position  is  far  from  favorable  to  the  views 
in  the  direction  of  retrenchment  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  last  three 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  although 
undoubtedly  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that 
we  at  present  get  the  greatest  possible 
return  lor  our  expenditure. 

About  the  possibility  of  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Tilbury  forts  and  attack- 
ing London  from  the  Thames,  foreign  mil- 
itary opinion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
calculated  to  frighten  us.  No  doubt  sub- 
marine mines  and  torpedoes  should  be 
employed  to  reinforce  the  Tilbury  forts, 
but  Woolwich  is  close  at  hand,  and  the 
supplying  of  the  apparatus  needed  would 
probably  not  be  delayed  in  the  event  of 
war,  provided  that  it  had  not  been  econ- 
omized away.  Sir  Edward  Hamley*s  re- 
marks on  tnis  point  are  thought  sound, 
but  while  it  is  well  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger by  taking  the  various  steps  he  has 
advised,  they  are  easily  taken,  and  this 
Thames  risk  is  small  by  the  side  of  the 
other  risks  which  London  runs.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  our  present  position  is  that  we 
are  not  impregnable  at  any  point,  and  that 
the  nervousness  of  the  capital  would 
greatly  hamper  the  action  of  our  fleet.  If 
the  Thames  were  safe,  if  our  force  for 
home  defence  were  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized and  sufficiently  provided  with  field 
artillery  to  make  us  feel  easy  about  coping 
with  sudden  invasion  by  a  small  force, 
then  the  fleet  would  be  free  to  concentrate 
at  points  which  the  general  interests  of 
imperial  defence  were  supposed  to  advise ; 
but  as  matters  stand  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  outcry  in  the  press  that  Lon- 
don should  not  be  left  defenceless,  and 
practically  the  large  ships  would  find 
themselves  forced  to  parade  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Harwich  and  Dover, 
or  to  mount  guard  as  it  were  over  London  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  At  the  same 
time,  if  our  navy  is  not  free  to  move  in 
all  directions,  our  crown  colonics  and  our 
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sea-goiDg  trade  are  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemies.  If  the  British  navy  is  to  have 
its  ixjh  efficiency  to  act  against  the  navies 
of  our  enemy,  and  to  defend  our  trade,  let 
alone  the  necessity  of  making,  for  the  best 
defence,  a  counter-attack  against  those 
who  have  in  the  first  place  attacked  us,  it 
is  essential  that  our  ports  should  be  safe, 
and  that  London  should  be  secured  against 
a  sudden  attack ;  it  is  not  in  these  days 
possible  to  be  certain  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  defend  ourselves  upon  the  opposite 
principle  of  blockading  every  conceivable 
ttnemy  in  his  own  port.  The  advice  of  a 
Sjeat  naval  officer  which  was  given  through 
Sir  Peter  Scratchley  to  the  Australians 
upon  this  point,  applies  exactly  also  to 
ourselves:  "To  call  on  ships  to  protect 
the  ports,  instead  of  the  ports  the  ships, 
is  to  invert  the  obligation,  and  prevent 
their  performing  their  proper  duties." 

Not,  indeed,  3iat  it  is  likely  that  we  shall 
have  to  face  what  is  called  by  naval  men 
an  ironclad  attack.  No  doubt  our  anti- 
quated forts,  unsupplied  for  the  most  part 
with  guns  fit  to  pierce  the  armor  of  the 
most  modem  ships,  or  mounted  upon  one 
of  the  systems  by  which  they  could  be 
worked  against  modern  quick-nring  guns, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  con- 
template with  calm  the  possibility  of  an 
ironclad  attack.  Even  supposing  that 
melinite  has  been  a  failure,  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  admitted  military  axiom  that  pro- 
visional works  lack  the  requisite  powers 
of  resistance  to  the  most  modern  guns. 
I  do  not,  however,  myself  believe  that  the 
next  war  will  reduce  itself  merely  to  a 
conflict  between  the  powers  of  roburite 
and  those  of  melinite.  We  heard  as  much 
of  the  marvels  of  the  mitrailleuse  before 
August,  1870,  as  we  hear  now  of  those  of 
the  new  shells  ;  yet,  although  the  mitrail- 
leuse contained  the  germ  of  the  machine- 
guns  and  of  the  quick-firing  guns  of  the 
present  da^,  it  was  a  failure  in  the  first 
war  in  which  it  was  used.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  not  prepared  to  protect  our- 
selves even  against  sudden  light  attack. 
We  may  regret  as  much  as  we  please  the 
progress  of  destructive  weapons,  and  the 
fact  that  since  we  built  our  fortresses  they 
have  virtually  gone  out  of  date,  and  we  may 
lament  the  growth  of  the  military  power 
and  of  the  rapidity  of  mobilization  of  our 
neighbors ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  quite 
apart  from  our  obligations  in  India,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Belgium,  which  I 
shall  presently  discuss,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  diminish,  and  probably  may 
have  to  increase,  our  expenditure  upon 
home  defence.    Our  commercial  ports  are 


at  present  virtually  undefended  even 
against  the  lightest  of  light  attacks,  and 
we  are  far  indeed  from  having  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  insurance  of  our  na- 
tional existence  can  be  looked  upon  as 
complete. 

I  hear  that  something  has  been  done 
lately  to  increase  our  stock  of  arms  and  of 
ammunition ;  but  it  is  believed  abroad, 
and  I  fear  with  reason,  that  even  within 
the  last  two  years  our  stock  of  rifles  was 
so  small  that  there  were  only  enough  guns 
in  store  to  arm  the  first-class  army  reserve, 
so  that  in  fact  there  was  from  the  military 
point  of  view  no  reserve  at  all  of  rifles, 
and  that  our  ammunition  stood  at  about 
a  similar  point  of  exhaustion.  Although, 
as  I  said  just  now,  there  are  some  who 
think  that  our  insular  position  enables  us 
to  remain  "  the  least  prepared  "  of  powers, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that,  given 
the  fact  that  our  army  must  be  small,  we 
should  be,  as  far  as  readiness  goes,  the 
best  prepared.  No  doubt  we  could  only 
be  successfully  invaded  by  means  of  a 
rapid  incursion  by  a  small  force,  but  this 
very  fact  shows  that  the  invasion  would 
take  place  without  necessarily  involving 
even  the  number  of  days*  delay  of  an 
ordinary  Continental  mobilization.  Suffi- 
cient troops  for  a  rush  on  London  could 
be  prepared  in  France,  for  example,  with- 
out a  sign,  and  the  blow  might  fall  on  us 
with  extraordinary  suddenness.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  our  army,  though 
small,  should  be  not  worse  but  better 
prepared  than  that  of  any  other  power, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  redifction 
of  stores  whenever  the  humor  takes  a 
chancellor  or  an  ex-chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

In  his  April  speech  at  Paddington,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  claimed  credit  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  a  saving  of  a 
certain  number  of  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  So  far  as  I  could  understand 
nim,  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
reason  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  driven  the  government  to  spend  so 
many  hundred  thousand  pounds  less  than 
they  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  country.  But,  with  a  still  weaker  gov- 
ernment, a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of 
equal  boldness  might  on  this  principle 
claim  credit  for  saving  the  whole  amount 
of  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  would,  indeed,  possibly  be 
borne  in  triumph  for  it,  although  also  pos- 
sibly afterwards  hanged  when  the  country 
found  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  calcu- 
lations.     Lord    Randolph   Churchill    ap- 
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pears,  in  his  speeches  about  the  army  and 
navy,  to  take  much  account  of  pounds  and 
of  pence,  but  no  account  at  all  of  the  still 
more  important  matter  of  what  the  safety 
of  the  country  needs.  He  is  too,  I  must 
say  in  passing,  open  to  the  remark  that 
he  is  more  careful  of  the  money  of  the 
represented  English  voter  than  of  the 
unrepresented  British  Indian  taxpayer. 
When  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
dia he  did  not  decrease  the  military  ex- 
penditure of  that  portion  of  the  empire, 
which  stands,  no  doubt,  in  need  of  de- 
fence precautions,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  rest ;  the  Burmese  business  was  costly, 
and  generally  speaking  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Lord  Randolph's  Indian  administra- 
tion, while  marked  by  great  efficiency,  was 
not  especially  economical.  But  surely 
the  English  democracv,  which  gave  so 
wide  and  deep  a  popularity  to  Professor 
Fawcett  for  his  insistence  tnat  the  English 
and  Indian  taxpayer  should  be  treated 
upon  an  equal  footing,  will  not  support 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  combina- 
tion of  zeal  for  economy  without  efficiency 
in  England,  and  zeal  for  efficiency  with- 
out econoimr  in  India.  As  I  have  named 
Professor  Fawcett  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  side  of  imperial  defence,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
pushed  his  excellent  principles  much  too 
far,  for  he  was  always  prepared  to  resist 
the  imposition  on  the  Indian  taxpayer  of 
any  portion  of  the  charges  for  wars  which, 
if  they  were  defensible  at  all,  were  very 
largely  Indian  wars.  But  Lord  Randolpn 
Churchill  out-Herods  Herod  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  when  charged  with 
financial  carelessness  by  Mr.  Goschen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (on  the  25th  April 
last),  replied  only,  "  India  pays  ! " 

The  impatience  of  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  its  military  expenditure  is  largely 
caused  by  its  very  reasonable  doubts  as 
to  whether  it  gets  full  value  for  its  money. 
I  think  that  it  does  not,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able,  in  some  small  measure,  at  a  future 
time  to  put  forward  considerations  upon 
this  subject;  but  the  votes  themselves 
are  not,  I  think,  excessive,  looking  to  the 
responsibilities  which  w^e  have  voluntarily 
incurred  —  responsibilities  which  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  power  in 
the  world.  Let  us  have  just  taxation, 
which  shall  press  upon  those  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  it,  and  which,  spent  as  it  is 
for  national  insurance,  shall  chiefly  be 
contributed  by  those  who  have  a  good  deal 
to  insure.  But  because  the  English  peo- 
ple are  brave,  do  not  let  us  neglect  pre- 
cautions which  every  instructed  observer, 


home  and  foreign,  assures  us  to  be  neces- 
sary. Let  the  taxation,  I  repeat,  fall  on 
the  right  shoulders;  let  us  take  every 
conceivable  means  of  securing  that  it  is 
rightly  expended,  but  do  not  let  us  con- 
gratulate those  who  take  for  their  sole 
principle  the  mere  reduction  of  amounts. 
This  is  not  a  time  when  the  public  are 
upon  the  one  side  and  the  army  upon  the 
other ;  the  public  as  a  whole  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  addressed  to 
them  by  the  last  three  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  in  favor  of  a  mere  blind  reduc- 
tion ot  estimates;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  capable  men  of  the  army  do  not 
pretend  tliat  we  get  the  most  for  our 
money  at  the  present  moment ;  they  tell 
us  very  frankly  that  they  are  almost  in 
despair  at  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
they  ask  us  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
restoring  its  efficiency  in  comparison  with 
the  armies  of  the  other  powers.  I  need 
not  do  more  than  mention  the  various 
points  upon  which  they  agree  in  telling  us 
that  money  must  be  spent  —  the  adoption 
of  a  new  infantry  arm;  the  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  heavy  ordnance  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  coaling  stations,  the  Thames, 
our  mercantile  ports,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  our  other  fortresses ;  the  wider 
adoption  of  cupolas,  and,  in  other  places, 
of  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  mounting 
disappearing  guns ;  the  equipment  of  the 
volunteer  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
it  easily  to  take  the  field  in  England ;  the 
completion  of  the  defence  by  fortification 
of  the  coaling  stations  on  a  scheme  which, 
greatly  cut  down  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government  from  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  further  cut  down 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  has  neverthe- 
less not  been  fully  carried  out,  even  upon 
the  thus  reducecl  estimate ;  the  garrison- 
ing of  such  stations :  all  these  are  matters 
upon  which  there  is  a  universal  consensus 
of  opinion  among  all  who  have  considered 
the  subject. 

It  being  assumed  for  the  moment  that 
we  are  to  give  up  all  idea  of  acting  upon 
the  Asia  Minor  Convention,  or  of  defend- 
ing Turkey  in  any  manner  upon  land,  and 
that  we  are  to  put  Belgium  out  of  sight 
and  think  only  of  the  defence  of  India  and 
of  England,  and  the  protection  of  our  col- 
onies and  trade,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case 
that,  even  upon  this  reduced  estimate  of 
our  responsibilities,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  men  we  fall  short  of  power  to 
accomplish  our  task.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet  even  the  smaller  duties 
which  we  now  seem  to  set  ourselves,  upon 
the  same  expenditure  as  that  which  was 
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sufficient  to  provide  for  the  larger  ones 
but  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  limit  present  and  future  expen- 
diture by  the  standard  of  our  expenditure 
in  the  past. 

Some  indeed  of  our  military  advisers 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to 
the  inevitable,  and  readily  and  willingly 
to  accept   now  the  policy  of    confining 
the  army  to  the  defence  of  India  and  of 
England.     On   the    23rd    of  April  Lord 
Wolseley  made  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Press  Club,  in  which  he  began  by  ex- 
plaining how  the  heads  of  the  army  had 
oeen  organizing  the  army  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  but  had  never  done  so  much 
as  they  had  done  within  the  last    few 
months.     All  this  organization  seemed,  to 
judge  by  the  words  of  his  speech,  to  be 
for  the  purpose  only  of  producing  "  two 
army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division,    and  it 
was  clear  from  what  Lord  Wolseley  said 
about  "getting  rid  of  the  theatrical"  ele- 
ment, and  reducing  the  units  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  "batteries"  (? artillery)  into 
a  proportional  number  of  units  as  regards 
the  various  arms,  that  he  approved  of 
that  reduction  of  horse  artillery  of  which 
almost  every  other  soldier  disapproves. 
On  the  27th  April  Lord  Wolseley  made 
another  speech,  in  which  he  plainly  took 
the  defence  of  the  reduction  of  the  horse 
artillery  upon  himself.     The  two  army 
corps  and  the  cavalry  division  are    in- 
tended,   according   to    Lord   Wolselev's 
speech,  for  the  defence  of  England,  "  oe- 
cause  no  sane  man  would  for  a  moment 
undertake  the  defence  of  this  country  with 
any  smaller  organized  army,  in  addition  to 
the  auxiliary  forces,  than  the  two  army 
corps  to  which  I  have  referred."    He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  country  was  '*  open  k) 
invasion,"  and  that  we  must  "have  such  a 
defensive  force  in  this  country  that  we 
may  be  able  to  sleep  quietly  in  our  beds 
at  night,  knowing  that  we  have  an  army 
able  to  defend  the  country  should  it  be 
attacked."     It  certainly  seems  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  we  should  have  been 
spending  a  far  larger  sum  every  year  on 
the  army  than  any  other  country  spends, 
and  spending  indeed  a  larger  sum  if  we 
make  every  deduction  from  the  figures 
which  is  involved  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
scription, and  yet  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce by  an  expenditure  of  about  thirty- 
eight  millions  sterling  a  year  only  seventy 
thousand  troops  in  India  and  two  corps  in 
England  —  or  say  four  strong  army  corps 
in  all,  besides  a  little  over  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
portions  of  the  world.    The  great  majority 


of  native  regiments  in  India  could  not 
with  safety  be  used  against  a  European 
foe ;  certamly  not  so  long  as  they  go  into 
action  with  about  four  European  officers 
each,  and  are  liable  to  be  commanded,  as 
in  one  case  in  Afghanistan,  by  a  subaltern 
just  arrived  from  England.  Less  than 
five  corps  in  all,  prepared  to  take  the  field, 
appears  to  constitute  the  actually  available 
army  upon  which  nearly  forty  millions 
sterling  are  expended  by  the  empire,  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  forty  millions 
is  expended  upon  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  volunteers ;  and  the  volunteers,  with- 
out the  support  of  mobile  field  artillery, 
are  not  much  more  useful  than  the  inferior 
Indian  troops. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  speech  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  taking  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words,  is  the  first  declaration  from  a  mili- 
tary quarter  than  the  two  army  corps  in 
England,  to  which  the  ambitious  eight 
army  corps  of  1875  have  fallen,  are  in- 
tencied  simply  for  home  defence.  It 
causes  painful  reflections  that  this  posi- 
tion of  cfespair  should  apparently  be  taken 
up  by  the  man  who,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
was  the  military  hope  of  youthful  En- 
gland. After  the  reduction  of  the  eight 
army  corps  to  two  as  a  possible  stand£.rd, 
we  were  told  that  the  two  were  to  be  al- 
ways ready  for  instant  movement  to  any 
part  of  the  world  where  their  presence 
might  be  needed ;  now  we  seem  to  be  told 
that  the  two  are  only  to  be  ready  for 
home  defence.  I  doubted  when  I  read  it 
whether  Lord  Wolseley's  speech  was  to 
be  taken  literally,  and  felt  that  he  would 
probably  stay  for  the  present  at  a  half-way 
house,  and  it  pressed  would  tell  us  that  he 
meant  that  we  could  not  hope  to  do  much 
for  the  defence  of  Belgium  against  either 
Germany  or  France,  or  for  the  defence  of 
Turkey  against  Russia.  If  on  the  con- 
trary we  were  at  war,  not  with  Germany 
or  with  France,  but  with  a  power  whicli 
could  not  hope  to  invade  us,  as  for  exam- 
ple Russia,  this  force,  which  as  against 
Germany  or  France  must  be  kept  at  home 
to  resist  invasion,  would  be  available  for 
distant  expeditions,  as  for  example  against 
the  Russian  positions  on  the  Pacific. 

I  am  not  left,  however,  to  rely  upon 
my  own  fancy  as  to  what  Lord  Wolseley 
really  meant,  but  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing,  from  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  it,  what  is  his  own  expla- 
nation of  his  speech.  His  friends  admit 
that  military  opinion  is  hostile  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  horse  artillery,  but  say  that 
the  opinion  of  any  number  of  soldiers  who 
have  not  the  whole  of  the  facts  before 
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them,  ought  scarcely  to  weigh  at  all  against 
that  of  the  few  who  are  working  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  with  their 
hearts  set  earnestly  on  securing  the  ut- 
most possible  increase  to  our  effective 
fighting  strength.  The  case  for  the  re- 
duction is  as  follows,  according  to  their 
defence.  "The  great  danger  that  has 
hitherto  threatened  us  does  not,"  they 
point  out,  "lie  in  India,  however  real  our 
danger  in  India  may  be,  nor  does  it  lie  in 
direct  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  although 
if  there  be  not  an  adequate  force  at  home 
that  invasion  is  a  possioility."  The  great- 
est danger  is  said  to  lie  in  the  undefended 
condition  of  our  trade.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  we  possess  an  enormous 
advantage  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce in  the  possession  in  every  sea  of 
coaling  stations  of  our  own.  "  The  arti- 
culus  stands  ant  cadentis  imperii  is  at 
present  their  defence.  For  if  defended  so 
that  no  cruiser  can  assail  them,  our  fleets 
have  the  security  everywhere,  in  pursuing 
cruisers,  of  being  able  as  often  as  they 
need  it  to  re-supply  their  bunkers,  while 
the  cruisers  cannot,  except  at  their  first 
start,  get  coal  at  all.  If  these  harbors  are 
undefended  the  cruiser,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  command  of  all  this  coal,  and  by 
setting  fire  to  all  that  it  does  not  use,  can 
pass  on  to  the  next  coal  depdt  and  do 
likewise,  preying  the  while  upon  our  com- 
merce, and  making  pursuit  impossible. 
Now  the  defence  of  these  coaling  stations 
is  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  a  question 
of  an  adequate  force  of  tramed  artillery- 
men, supplemented  by  an  adequate  number 
of  auxiliaries.  In  otner  worcfs,  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  moment  is  the  render- 
ing effective  what  at  present  is  the  most 
inadequate  in  point  of  numbers  of  all  parts 
of  our  army,  the  garrison  artillery.  Rela- 
tively to  the  needs  of  the  empire,  its  im- 
portance as  compared  with  the  horse 
artillery,  at  least  as  compared  with  any 
excess  of  horse  artiller}%  is  beyond  all 
expression.  An  increase  of  the  garri- 
son artillery  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Where  shall  the  money  come  from  ?  The 
armament  is  there,  or  very  soon  will  be,  at 
each  station,  and  is  useless  without  men. 
Of  course,  if  some  means  can  be  found  by 
which  an  army  equipped  with  all  the  im- 
proved conditions  of  modem  life  can  be 
had  for  less  money  than  we  are  now 
paying,  new  necessities  may  be  met  with- 
out curtailing  other  expenses.  But  of  this 
I  am  sure,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  reduce 
our  slender  force  of  regular  infantry, 
which  at  this  moment,  thanks  to  the  calls 
of  Egypt,  docs  not  provide  the  necessary 


strength  of  cadres  for  training  our  recruits, 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  system; 
and  I  tnink  no  one  will  say  that  our  cav- 
alry could  b  -  lessened.  To  lose  any  force 
so  trained  as  our  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
is  of  course  a  very  serious  matter,  but  the 
batteries  reduced  were  always  stripped  of 
men  and  horses  in  the  case  of  war ;  and 
in  the  event  of  future  war  their  fate  would 
be  (what  it  has  been  in  each  campaign  that 
we  have  had,  when  guns  and  supply  wag- 
ons were  required),  to  be  reduced  to  abso- 
lute inefficiency  by  all  their  drivers  and 
horses  being  taken  to  make  up  other  bat- 
teries and  the  supply  train.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  keeping  a  nucleus  of 
the  second  line  of  wagons,  but  we  abso- 
lutely require,  and  shall  far  more  require 
with  magazine  rifles,  to  have  a  body  for 
regimental  transport  and  ammunition  sup- 
ply almost  as  perfectly  trained  as  the 
horse  artillery  itself,  as  to  being  able  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything." 

Another  friend  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
whom  I  have  consulted  says :  *'  Lord 
Wolseley  often  uses  expressions  about 
the  improved  state  of  our  army,  which 
those  who  are  anxious  to  improve  it  fur- 
ther wholly  misunderstand.  He  has  had 
a  most  difficult  game  to  play,  and  has, 
despite  all  difficulties,  done  more  for  our 
actual  increase  in  strength  than  all  other 
men  put  together.  When  he  speaks  of 
improvements  he  has  not  the  slightest 
dream  that  finality  has  been  approached, 
but  he  believes  that  we  have  been  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent our  simply  being  stranded  in  obstruc- 
tion, he  speaKS  out  as  to  the  value  of 
what  has  been  done."  No  doubt  Lord 
Wolseley  is  a  soldier  who,  if  given  a  free 
hand,  could  and  would  organize  an  army 
for  us  which  would  be  of  value,  but  his 
own  speech  at  the  press  dinner,  if  words 
have  meaning,  is  the  best  of  proofs  that 
we  do  not  possess  such  an  army  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  confirmed  by  him 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  the 
2oth  of  May. 

In  one  point  I  fully  sympathize  with 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  agree  in  the  language 
of  another  speech  of  his  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall.  It  is  necessary  for  the  statesmen, 
or,  if  the  statesmen  will  not,  then  for 
the  public,  to  lay  down  for  the  soldiers 
a  basis  of  military  policy.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  soldiers  to  be  satisfied  that 
,  they  are  giving  us  what  we  want  till  we 
j  decide  what  it  is  we  do  want.  At  the 
present  moment  our  policy  is  merely  a 
hand-to-mouth  one,  and,  until  we  obtain 
something  like  a  certainty  for  the  future, 
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the  armv  expenditure  will  continue  to  be 
wasteful  on  the  one  side  and  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Treasury  upon  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  humiliating  to  re- 
member that  in  the  last  eleven  years  our 
military  reformers  have  steadily  lowered 
their  tone,  and  constantly  proposed  to  give 
us  less  and  less  for  our  mone^.    While 
we   have   had    an    ever-increasmg   army 
expenditure,  rapidly  growing  from  thirty 
millions  sterling  a  year  to  nearly  forty 
millions  at  the  present  day  —  nearly  sixty 
millions  sterling  being  spent  in  one  year, 
and  always  now  nearly  fifty,  upon  the  im- 
perial army  and   navy  —  we    have  been 
promised  a  constantly  decreasing  force 
able  to  take  the  field.     No  doubt  the  rea- 
son is  that  in  former  days   there  were 
hardly  any  British  soldiers  who  knew  what 
constitutes  an  army  fully  equipped  for  the 
field,  and  that  now  this  experience  has 
been  acquired.    Still,  whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  fact  is  as  I  state  it.    When  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  in  my  opinion  the  great- 
est of  House  of  Commons  speakers,  moved 
the  army  estimates  in  1875,  I  heard  him 
explain  that  the  militia,  the  volunteers, 
and   the  yeomanry  would  constitute  our 
army  of  defence,  while  "  we  must  look  to 
the  regular  army  as  the  offensive  army  '* 
—  o£fensivt  because  offence  is  often,  ac- 
cording to  the  military  axiom,  the  best,  or 
even  the  necessary,  defence.    Can  we  fight 
Russia,  for  example,  by  remaining  on  the 
defensive  both  at  home  and  in  India  while 
Russia  overwhelms  northern  Persia  and 
eastern  Afghanistan,  and,  once  her  base 
of  attack  secure,  proceeds  to  hammer  at 
us  upon  our  Indian  frontier  ?    It  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  we 
can  only  meet  the  Russian  attack  upon 
our  defensive  line  by  pounding  at  her  upon 
some  other  line,  chosen  by  ourselves,  and 
this  is  exactly  that  from  which  we  are  now 
debarred  by  the  apparent  policy  of  Lord 
Wokeley's  earlier  speech.     In  1876,  on 
the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the 
army  estimates,  I  heard  the  same  secre- 
tary of  slate  for  war  declare  that  the  reg- 
ular army  was  intended  for  the  defence  of 
India  and  the  colonies,  "  but  for  offensive 
purposes  also,  should  the  necessity  un- 
happily arise."    Between  1875  ^^^  1876 
had  been  developed  what  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy's    successor,   Mr.  Stanhope,  now 
calls  '"  the  abortive  scheme  of  the  eight 
army  corps."     But  what  did  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  say  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion (though   the  regular  army  then  was 
smaller  than  it  is  at  present)?    That  it 
was  so  perfect  that  even  the  times  of  the 
trains  in  the  railway  time-tables  had  been 


worked  out,  as  would  be  seen  when  two 
of  the  army  corps  were  called  out  sud- 
denly to  discover  how  the  system  fulfilled 
his  expectations ;  that  "  the  labor,  the  toil, 
the  intelligence  devoted  to  the  scheme  by 
those  who  had  worked  out  its  details 
were  such  that  **  no  one  could  deny  that 
great  care  and  enormous  diligence  had 
been  exercised  in  its  preparation."  Yet 
now  Lord  Wolseley  tells  us  that  equal 
care  has  been  exercised  during  the  last 
few  months,  and  will,  after  eleven  years, 
the  voting  of  increased  numbers,  and  with 
an  increased  expenditure,  give  us  two 
army  corps  at  home  in  place  of  eight. 

In  two  admirable  articles  on  the  army 
and  our  unreadiness  for  war  which  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
and  the  National  Review,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  we  could  place  in  the  field  in 
Europe  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  Ser- 
via  or  Bulgaria;  that  is,  a  force  by  far 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Roumanian 
army,  and  while  certainly  superior  to  the 
Servians  in  efficiency,  not  certainly  supe- 
rior to  the  Roumanians.  This  costs  us 
nominally  over  eighteen  millions  a  year 
(from  which  a  deduction  for  naval  guns 
should  be  made,  however),  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure in  India  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  millions  a  year  we  can  place 
in  the  field  a  similar  force  (for  the  native 
army  cannot  be  employed  against  the  Rus- 
sian enemy\  The  writers  (or  shall  I  say 
the  writer,  for  the  articles  are  pretty  evi- 
dently by  the  same  hand)  tell  us  that  al- 
though, looking  to  the  largeness  upon 
paper  of  our  permanent  army  as  compared 
with  the  smallness  of  our  reserves,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  mobilize  quickly,  it 
would  take  us  "  almost  as  many  months  to 
mobilize  one  army  corps  as  the  Germans 
now  require  days  to  mobilize  nineteen." 
Even  the  two  army  corps  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  speech  will  not  be  believed  in  by  the 
best  informed  among  his  own  friendji  until 
they  see  them  both  completely  mobilized 
at  the  same  time;  it  is  so  easy,  in  our 
want  of  system,  to  rob  the  Peter  of  Corps 
2  to  pay  the  Paul  of  Corps  i.  Taking  the 
plan,  however,  as  it  stands  on  paper,  it 
certainly  seems  of  little  use  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  frame  large  schemes  for  taking 
over  the  Egyptian  finances  with  a  British 
guarantee,  wnen  not  only  does  he  know 
the  House  of  Commons  sino^larly  little 
for  one  who  sat  in  it  so  long,  out  lets  his 
Army  Office  sketch  a  military  future  for 
the  country  which  puts  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  we  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, hold  Egypt  in  time  of  war,  and 
which,  indeed,  by  their  own  showing,  con- 
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fines  us  to  defence  in  England  and  defence 
in  India. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  an  exact 
comparison  of  the  expenditure  of  each 
great  power  upon  its  army.  Germany 
spends  about  eighteen  and  a  half  millions 
upon  her  armvt  or  about  the  same  as  En- 
gland, and  rather  less  than  India  on  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years;  on  the 
whole,  rather  less  than  half  what  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  spends,  without  counting  the 
charges  borne  by  the  Australian  and  Ca- 
nadian colonies  themselves  for  colonial 
defence.  Some  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  Russia  spends  as  much  as 
we  do  to  keep  up  her  peace  army  of  about 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men, 
but  this  is  an  error,  founded  upon  the  be- 
lief that  the  rouble  is  worth  two  shillings  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rouble  has  so  greatly 
fallen  in  value  that  it  is  idle  to  take  the 
Russian  military  expenditure  at  anything 
like  the  thirty-seven  millions  sterling 
which  we,  without  counting  our  self-gov- 
erned colonies,  and  without  counting  the 
recent  expenditure  out  of  "the  eleven  mil- 
lions," shall  spend  in  the  present  year.  In 
my  Russian  article  I  said  that  Russia 
spent  rather  more  than  Germany  and 
Austria  together  —  that  is,  rather  more 
than  the  thirty  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
which  those  two  great  powers  devote  to 
keeping  up  a  peace  force  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Of 
course,  while  our  military  expenditure  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  power,  our 
defence  expenditure,  combining  army  and 
navy,  is  enormously  greater  than  the  de- 
fence expenditure  elsewhere.  Even  with- 
out apportioning  to  the  present  year  any 
part  of  the  extra  eleven  millions  spent  a 
few  years  ago  —  which,  so  far  as  it  was 
spent  on  ironclads  and  ordnance,  ought, 
in  part,  to  be  so  added  —  and  without 
allowing  for  the  local  expenditure  of  the 
colonies,  we  are  spending  about  fifty-two 
inillions  sterling.  Russia  and  France 
come  next,  but  they  are  neither  of  them 
spending  anything  which  in  the  least  ap- 
proaches that  enormous  sum.  In  spite  of 
our  vast  expenditure  we  have  not,  how- 
ever, kept  pace  with  either  France  or 
Germany  in  the  introduction  of  repeating 
rifles  or  of  the  new  shells.  In  the  esti- 
mates for  the  present  year,  although  we 
contemplate  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
repeating  rifle,  it  is  not  even  suggested 
that  preparations  should  be  made  for  arm- 
ing the  whole  of  our  forces  with  the  new 
weapon.  We  have  really  no  security  that, 
in  the  schemes  of  the  present  moment  of 
which  Lord  Wolseley  tells  us,  we  are  get- 


ting that  which  we  are  promised.  It  is 
possible  that  as,  according  to  the  present 
Conservative  secretary  of  state  for  war, 
the  grand  schemes  of  1875,  o^  which  so 
much  was  made  by  previous  Conservative 
secretaries  of  state,  were  "academic  ex- 
ercises "  which  "  never  had  more  than  a 
paper  existence,"  so  now  even  our  two 
army  corps,  exactly  to  compose  which  of 
the  right  proportions  of  the  various  arms 
the  horse  artillery  has  been  reduced,  have 
also  only  a  paper  existence. 

The  reduction  of  the  "theatrical"  ele- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  Lord  VVolseley's 
name  for  the  horse  artillery,  seems,  I  re- 
peat, to  place  that  general  upon  one  side, 
and  almost  all  other  soldiers  upon  the 
other.  Inspired  paragraphs  have  told  us 
that  "  before  proposing  the  change  "  our 
War  Office  "took pains  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  the  proportion  was  of  horse 
artillery  to  other  arms  in  European  ar- 
mies." But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  gradually  increasing  the  number  of 
batteries  (both  horse  and  ordinary  field) 
which  have  six  guns  in  time  of  peace,  or 
in  other  words,  of  batteries  which  are 
always  ready  for  war.  This,  and  not  the 
proportion  of  horse  to  ordinarv  field  bat- 
teries, is  the  real  point  on  whicn  attention 
should  be  fixed.  The  talented  writer 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says  that 
there  is  no  soldier  in  the  country  who  is 
not  astounded  at  our  reduction  of  horse 
artillery.  If  he  believed  that  we  were 
really  increasing  our  good  field  artillery 
he  would  probably  not  have  used  strong 
language.  Our  neld  batteries  are  now 
more  mobile  than  they  were,  and  they  are 
cheaper  than  horse  batteries.  We  might 
possibly  gain  by  the  exchange  if  it  were  a 
real  one  without  reduction,  liut  the  writer 
from  whom  I  am  quoting,  shows  how  every 

Eower  in  Europe  out  ourselves  is  moved 
y  the  sense  of  danger.  He  is  perhaps 
guilty  of  some  little  exaggeration  when  ne 
says  that "  we  now  touch  France  on  the 
one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other,  in  Asia," 
because  France  in  Asia,  so  long  as  we 
hold  the  command  of  the  seas,  is  far  from 
dangerous  to  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  danger 
which  we  incur  there  from  Russia.  He 
lays  down  the  absolute  military  necessity, 
if  we  are  successfully  to  defend  ourselves 
either  in  Europe  or  in  India,  of  being 
ready  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  shows 
how  we  could  not  hope  to  defend  India 
against  Russia  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  make  counter  expeditions,  and  lookine 
upon  our  two  army  corps  as  intended 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  that  mere 
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defence  of  England  to  which  Lx>rd  Wolse- 
ley*s  words  appear  to  confine  them,  be 
proves  that  the  two  corps  require  exactly 
the  total  force  of  artillery  that  we  have 
available.  It  certainly  seems  clear,  even 
to  those  who  are  not  great  scientific  sol- 
diers, that  there  is  sufficient  risk  of  inva- 
sion to  make  it  essential  to  our  position 
that  we  should  have  plenty  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  plenty  of  officers,  plenty  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  stores,  always  in 
readiness  to  supplement  the  large  force  of 
infantry  which  is  provided  for  us  by  the 
militia  and  volunteers.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  are  as  important  in 
their  way  as  officers,  can  in  these  davs  of 
improved  education  be  found  largely  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  the  thmgs 
which  we  need  to  keep  on  hand  are  the 
things  which  cannot  be  suddenly  impro- 
vised—  cavalry,  artillery,  transport  offi- 
cers, and  stores.  We  can,  whatever  some 
soldiers  may  say,  make  effective  infantry 
of  our  volunteers  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  splen- 
did combination  of  military  aptitude,  per- 
sonal courage,  and  sense  of  discipline 
which  characterizes  our  race;  but  while 
we  can  improvise  infantry  privates  to  any 
number,  it  we  have  the  officers  and  the 
guns,  we  need  to  support  them  largely 
with  cavalry  and  artillery  to  make  them 
an  effective  force.  Yet  it  is  exactly  in 
officers  and  artillery  that  we  are  trying  to 
economize,  and  it  was  in  transport  and 
stores  that  we  were  economizing  until  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Wliile  we  are  aiminish- 
mg  our  artillery  Italy  is  doubling  hers ; 
no  increase  of  infantry  is  proposed,  but  an 
increase  in  the  Italian  cavalry,  engineers, 
horse  and  field  artillery,  and  officers  of 
reserves.  The  recent  fit  of  economy  pro- 
moted by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has 
taken  the  form  of  that  decrease  of  our 
strength  in  horse  artillery  which  is  not  so 
much  important  in  itself  as  it  is  terrible  as 
a  sign.  Mr.  Stanhope *s  position  really  is 
that  we  are  to  have  a  sufficient  force  of 
field  artillery  to  accompany  two  army 
corps,  and  tnat  we  are  to  have  no  field 
artillery  at  all,-^ither  horse  or  other,  for 
the  great  mass  of  infantry  which  we  are 
able  slowly  to  put  into  the  field  to  defend 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Stanhope  assures  us  that  guns  are  to  be 
given  to  the  volunteers;  but  the  guns 
which  are  to  be  given  to  the  volunteers 
are  not  field-guns  at  all,  and  volunteers  as 
a  rule  are  far  more  usefully  employed  as 
infantry  than  in  that  artillery  service  in 
which  they  cannot  compete  with  more 
carefully  trained  men.    It  is  certain  that 


an  enormous  horde  or  mob  of  volunteers, 
unsupplied  with  field  artillery,  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  much  smaller  French  or 
German  force.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  civilian  to  understand  Mr.  Stanhope's 
figures,  the  net  result  of  the  changes  of 
the  horse  artillery  and  reduction  of  guns 
within  batteries  is  a  loss  of  eighteen  guns 
now;  but  there  is  a  more  serious  loss 
arranged  to  take  place  at  the  moment 
when  the  whole  army  would  be  placed  on 
a  war  footing.  During  a  campaign  each 
batter)'  carries  ammunition  enough  for  one 
battle;  afterwards  its  limbers  and  wagons 
have  to  be  filled  up  again,  and  its  damaged 
material  replaced  from  organizations  oe- 
hind  the  fighting  army,  called  ammunition 
columns.  These  columns  are  not  fighting 
units  at  all,  but  supply  units,  and  may  be 
classed  with  commissariat  trains  and  ser- 
vices of  like  nature.  The  proper  plan  is 
to  have  a  nucleus  of  these  in  time  of 
peace,  and  arrangements  made  for  filling 
them  up  rapidly  from  the  reserves  in  time 
of  war.  But  what  the  government  has 
done  is  to  tell  off  fourteen  field  batteries 
out  of  our  small  existing  force  to  become 
ammunition  columns  on  mobilization, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  eighty-four  guns  in 
the  event  of  a  great  war,  or  a  reduction  of 
one  hundred  and  two  guns  in  all.  The 
guns  which  are  being  issued  to  the  volun- 
teers form  no  compensation,  for  they  are 
unable  to  go  out  of  a  walk  or  across  fields. 
Scientific  officers  whom  I  have  consulted, 
tell  me  that  while  horse  artillery,  and  even 
field  artillery,  for  a  short  time,  is  more 
mobile  than  a  dog-cart,  the  volunteer  guns 
of  position  are  only  about  as  mobile  as  a 
laden  Pickford's  van.  The  volunteers  as 
a  rule  cannot  possibly  give  the  time  for 
training  as  field  artillery,  and  to  try  to  get 
them  to  do  so  is  to  take  them  from  their 
own  work  which  they  do  well,  and  put 
them  to  work  for  whicn  they  are  unsuited. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reduction 
of  the  artillery  in  the  present  year  is  a 
further  reduction  upon  a  reduction  which 
took  place  last  year,  for  the  field  artillery 
was  reduced  last  year  by  the  number  of 
guns  sent  to  increase  the  force  in  India, 

Lord  Wolseley  tells  us  that  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  convert  the '*  theatrical  " 
"horse  artillery  into  field  artillery,  which, 
while  more  serviceable,  requires  fewer 
horses  and  fewer  men,"  and  he  is  very 
angry  with  those  who  do  not  approve  the 
change.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  years 
after  we  have  been  told  that  we  have  a 
small  force,  a  very  small  force,  ready  at  all 
times  for  war,  we  now  discover  that  there 
were  and  are  no  ammunition  columns  in 
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existence,  even  for  a  single  arm^  corps, 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  this 
wealthy  country  can  create  them  is  by 
turning  into  ammunition  columns  that  ar- 
tillery which  is  remarkably  good,  but  at 
the  same  time  already  far  short  in  num- 
bers of  what  it  should  be.  The  deplorable 
effect  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
reductions,  and  by  the  language  used  in 
defence  of  them,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  defence  itself  has  revealed 
more  strikingly  than  any  criticism  had 
done  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine upon  which  such  enormous  sums 
are  spent  at  the  present  time.  What  can 
be  thought  of  a  defence,  in  the  case  of  an 
army  which  costs  over  eighteen  millions 
sterling  a  year,  when  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  defence  is:  "iii.  The  provision  of 
ammunition  columns.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  arrangement  whatever  had  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  even  in  the  case  of 
our  first  army  corps."  The  public  will  be 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  head  iii. 
would  justify  the  hanging  of  a  few  ex- 
secretaries  of  state  for  war.  Lx>rd  Wolse- 
ley  misapprehends  the  point  which  weighs 
with  the  public,  if  he  supposes  that  any 
one  not  a  horse  artilleryman  much  cares 
whether  our  force  should  or  should  not 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  horse  artil- 
lery as  against  field  artillery.  What  the 
public  do  feel  is  that  the  total  artillery 
force  is  far  too  weak  for  our  requirements, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  defence  of- 
fered, they  find  out  that  many  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  years  ago,  have 
been  left  undone  up  to  the  present  time ; 
moreover,  the  reduction  which  is  made 
when  an  increase  was  wanted  is  made  in 
the  particular  force  in  the  efficiency  of 
which  we  are  most  superior  to  other  pow- 
ers, and  for  the  creation  of  which  most 
time  is  needed.  This  country  in  the 
event  of  invasion  would  put  some  300,000 
militia  and  volunteer  infantry  in  line,  and 
in  order  to  feel  secure  with  such  a  force 
we  ought,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war,  to  have  900  properly  worked  guns 
at  home ;  the  defence  made  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  horse  artillery  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
be  said  to  have  none.  The  official  War 
Office  view  appears  to  be  that  after  provid- 
ing garrisons  we  could  put  about  130,000 
infantry  in  the  field  at  home  to  resist  inva- 
sion, and  that  to  these  130,000  men  volun- 
teer field  artillery  is  to  be  attached  until 
390  guns  are  in  a  position  to  take  the  field ; 
but  unfortunately  the  reduction  is  a  fact, 
and  the  creation  of  the  volunteer  artillery 
is  a  theory  or  an  experiment  of  the  future. 


Another  fact  which  has  been  entirely 
neglected  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
supplv  the  horses  needed  on  mobilization, 
and  tne  drain  on  the  horse  artillery  in  the 
field,  from  any  force  which  exists  at  home. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  train  both  the 
men  and  the  horses  for  the  work,  and  there 
will  be  no  force  out  of  which  our  horse 
artillery  in  the  field  can  be  replenished. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  compare  our  system  with 
the  German  system  for  peace  and  war, 
because  the  men  and  horses  are  told  off 
in  Germany  for  their  war  positions,  and 
the  peace  batteries  can  be  swollen  out  into 
war  batteries  in  about  six  days.  The  vol- 
unteers, however  useful  they  may  be  as  gar- 
rison artillery,  will  never  be  able  in  laree 
numbers  to  manage  field  artillery ;  and  it  is 
absurd  to  represent  the  occasional  horsing 
of  old  forty-pounder  guns  for  a  few  hours 
—  say  four  or  six  times  a  year  —  as  the 
creation  of  field  artillery.  Every  other 
power  is  increasing  its  proportion  of  real 
artillery  just  at  the  moment  when  we  are 
decreasing  ours.  Sir  Edward  Hamley, 
indeed,  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  positive 
advantage  to  this  country,  that  while  the 
force  which  will  attack  us  will  by  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  provided  only  with  field 
artillery,  our  defending  force  will  be  sup- 
plied with  guns  of  position,  that  is  with 
guns  of  heavier  weight ;  as  though  a  small 
trained  army  making  a  dash  on  London 
would  be  likely  to  advance  directly  upon 
entrenched  positions,  armed  with  heavy 

CQS,  when  it  could  so  easily  march  into 
ndon  by  twenty  other  different  routes. 
If  the  question  involved  in  the  recent 
changes  were  only  one  between  horse 
artillery  and  other  mobile  field  artillery,  I 
should  as  a  civilian  not  fitted  by  my  train- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  leave  it 
to  military  writers  in  the  service  papers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  field  batteries  are  now 
very  much  more  mobile  than  they  were 
on  the  occasions  quoted  against  tnem  in 
Parliament.  Each  gun  can  carry  on  its 
gun-carriage  five  gunners,  besides  the 
mounted  non-commissioned  officer  who 
is  always  with  it  It  has  therefore  a  de- 
tachment of  six  men,  who  are  amply  suf- 
ficient to  serve  the  piece  under  any 
circumstances  likely  to  present  them- 
selves. With  five  gunners  mounted  on 
the  gun-carriage  a  field  battery  can  trot 
long  distances,  and  even  gallop  for  a  short 
time.  Its  weak  point  is  that  the  extra 
weight  of  the  gunners,  who  in  the  horse 
artillery  would  be  mounted  upon  horses, 
handicaps  it  heavily  for  long  marches, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  gunners  are  not 
mounted  at  all,  or  only  on  wagons,  a  field 
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battery  cannot  as  a  complete  unit  act  in 
the  independent  manner  necessary  for 
gans  which  have  to  accompany  cavalry. 
On  the  other  hand,  field  batteries  are  a 
eood  deal  less  expensive  than  horse  artil- 
lery, and  we  might  have  more  guns  for  the 
same  price. 

I  have  said  above  that  I  shall  never 
believe  in  the  two  army  corps  until  I  see 
them  both  at  once.  In  order  to  send  even 
the  diminished  number  of  horse  artillery 
batteries  into  the  field  in  war  a  large 
number  of  additional  horses  will  be 
needed ;  and  those  horses  ought,  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  manoeuvring  power,  to  be 
trained  horses,  for  untrained  horses  noto- 
riously cannot  do  the  work.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  where  those  horses  are  to  come  from 
suddenly,  and  I  myself  firmly  believe  that 
those  of  the  first  army  corps  are  still  likely 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  second.  There  is, 
DO  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  unreality  about 
beautiful  manoeuvres  in  exact  line,  and 
much  of  the  display  is  open  to  Lord 
Wolseley's  epithet  of  theatrical.  But  the 
Germans  have  raised  their  number  of 
batteries  that  have  six  euns  in  time  of 
peace  to  41  batteries  with  246  guns,  and 
this  is  not  the  moment  to  diminish  ours. 
No  practical  man  would  even  object  to  the 
reduction  of  two  euns  a  battery  in  time  of 
peace,  provided  that  we  had  a  system  by 
which  the  commanders  of  four-gun  bat- 
teries could  lay  their  hands  instantly  on 
the  horses,  the  guns,  and  the  men  required 
to  make  them  up  to  the  full  war  strength 
m,  say,  three  or  four  days.  This  might 
perhaps  be  worked  out  if  once  the  princi- 
ple of  localization  were  loyally  adopted 
and  carried  to  its  full  consequences.  All 
Continental  nations  have  this  power  of 
mobilization  of  artillery  immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  We  have  not,  but 
have  instead  of  it  the  suicidal  principle  of 
making  up  the  batteries  likely  to  go  on 
service  from  other  batteries,  so  that  these 
latter  have  their  efficiency  absolutely  de- 
stroyed, and  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
s^in,  almost  as  if  they  were  newly  created, 
flierefore,  when  two  guns  are  taken  away 
from  a  battery,  they  are  clean  gone  for  all 
purposes  of  rapid  mobilization. 

There  is  less  to  be  said  in  a  hostile 
sense  with  regard  to  the  present  position 
of  the  navy  than  may  be  said,  or  must  be 
said,  about  the  array.  Clever  German 
officers  may  write  their  •*  Great  Naval 
War  of  1888,"  and  describe  the  destruction 
of  the  British  fleet  by  the  French  torpedo- 
boats,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  not  ill-sat- 
isfied with  the  naval  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  three  years.    There 
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IS  plenty  of  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  get  full  value  for  our  money ;  but  at 
all  events  our  navy  is  undoubtedly  and  by 
universal  admission  the  first  navy  in  the 
world,  and  relatively  to  the  French  we 
appear  to  show  of  ships  built  and  building  a 
number  proportionate  to  our  expenditure. 
The  discovery  of  the  comparative  useless- 
ness  of  automatic  torpedoes  is  an  advan- 
tage to  this  country,  and  no  great  change 
in  the  opposite  direction  has  recently  oc- 
curred. M.  Gabriel  Charmes  has  pointed 
out  to  France  the  manner  to  destroy  our 
sea-borne  trade,  but  excellent  steps  have 
been  taken  since  his  book  appeared  to 
meet  the  danger  which  he  obligingly  made 
clear  to  us.  It  remains  a  puzzle. to  my 
civilian  mind  how  Italy  can  manage  to  do 
all  that  in  a  naval  sense  she  does  for  her 
comparatively  small  expenditure,  and  how, 
spending  only  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth 
what  we  spend  upon  our  navy,  she  can 
nevertheless  produce  so  noble  a  muster  of 
great  ships.  But  our  naval  dangers  are, 
no  doubt,  dangers  chiefly  caused  rather  by 
military  than  by  naval  defects.  Our  navy 
is  greatly  weakened  for  the  discharge  of 
its  proper  duties  by  the  fact  that  duties 
are  thrown  upon  it  which  no  navy  can  effi- 
ciently discharge.  As  Admiral  Hoskins 
has  said,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commander 
of  the  British  fleet  to  drive  the  hostile 
squadrons  from  the  seas,  and  to  shut  up 
the  enemy's  ships  in  his  different  ports ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  our  own  ports  and  coaling  sta- 
tions shall  be  protected  by  batteries  and 
by  land  forces.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
not  yet  been  done,  although  the  defence  of 
our  coaling  stations  by  fortresses  and  by 
adequate  garrisons  is  essential  to  the 
sustaining  of  our  maritime  supremacy  in 
time  of  war. 

It  is  only,  however,  by  comparison  with 
our  army  that  I  think  our  navy  in  a  sound 
position.  In  other  words,  our  military 
situation  is  so  alarming  that  it  is  for  a 
time  desirable  to  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  that,  rather  than  upon  the  less  press- 
ing question  of  the  condition  of  the  navy. 
I  must  not  be  thought,  however,  to  admit, 
for  one  single  instant,  that  our  navy  should 
give  us  no  anxiety.  As  long  as  France 
remains  at  peace,  and  spends  upon  her 
navy  such  enormous  sums  as  she  has 
been  spending  during  the  last  few  years, 
she  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  us  in  naval 
power  to  make  our  position  somewhat 
doubtful ;  make  it  depend,  that  is,  upon 
how  the  different  new  inventions  may  turn 
out  in  time  of  war.  Our  navy  is  certainly 
none  too  large  (even  when   the  coaling 
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stations  and  commercial  ports  have  been 
fortified,  and  made  for  the  first  time  a 
source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness 
to  the  navy)  for  the  duties  which  it  has  to 
perform.  It  would  be  as  idle  for  us,  with 
our  present  naval  force,  to  hope  thorough- 
ly to  command  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  against  the  French  without 
an  Italian  alliance,  as  to  try  to  hold  our 
own  in  Turkey  or  in  Belgium  with  our 
present  army.  Just  as  the  country  seems 
now  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  abandon 
not  only  the  defence  of  Turkey  against 
Russia,  but  also  the  defence  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  so  it  will  have  to  make 
up  its  mind,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  navy,  to  resort  only  to  the  Cape 
route  in  time  of  war.  Italy  oeing  neutral 
and  we  at  war  with  France,  we  could  not 
at  present  hope  to  defend  the  whole  of  our 
colonies  and  trade  against  attack,  and  Lon- 
don against  invasion,  and  yet  so  to  guard 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  as  to 
make  passajge  past  Toulon  and  Algiers, 
Corsica  ana  Biserta,  safe.  Our  force  is 
probably  so  superior  to  the  French  as  to 
enable  us  to  shut  up  their  ironclads  ;  but 
it  would  probably  be  easier  to  shut  in 
their  Mediterranean  ironclads  by  holding 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  than  to  attempt  to 
blockade  them  in  Toulon.  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  understand  those  Jingoes  who 
think  that  it  is  enough  to  shriek  tor  Egypt, 
without  seeing  that  Egypt  cannot  be  held 
in  time  of  war  or  the  Suez  route  made 
use  of  with  the  military  and  naval  forces 
that  we  possess  at  present. 

As  against  a  French  and  Russian  com- 
bination of  course  we  are  weaker  still. 
Englishmen  are  hardly  aware  of  the 
strength  of  Russia  in  tne  Pacific,  where, 
if  we  are  to  attack  at  all,  we  must  inevita- 
bly fight  her,  and  where,  if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  hopeless  policy  of  remaining  only  on 
the  defensive,  we  shall  still  have  to  meet 
her  for  the  protection  of  our  own  posses- 
sions. Just  as  the  reduction  of  the  horse 
artillery,  comparatively  unimportant  in 
itself,  has  shown  that  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Belgian  neutrality  has  been  com- 
pletely given  up,  so  the  abandonment  of 
Port  Hamilton,  instead  of  its  fortification 
as  a  protection  for  our  navy,  seems  to 
show  that  we  have  lost  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  hold  our  own  against  Russia  in  the 
north  Pacific.  On  tne  ist  of  August 
Russia  will  have  upon  her  north  Pacific 
station  —  cruising,  that  is,  between  Vlad- 
ivostock  and  Yokohama  —  three  new  sec- 
ond-class protected  ships :  the  Vladimir 
Monomakh  and  the  Dmitri  Donsk5i  of 
nearly  six  thousand  tons  apiece,  and  the 


Duke  of  Edinburgh  of  forty-six  hundred 
tons;  one  older  protected  ship,  the  Vi- 
tiaz,  of  three  thousand  tons;  four  fast- 
sailing  cruisers :  the  Nai'ezdnik,  the  Raz- 
boYnik,  the  Opritchnik,  and  the  Djighite  ; 
and  four  gunboats,  of  which  two  are  brand- 
new  this  year.  While  talking  about  their 
European  fleets,  the  Russians  are  paying 
no  real  attention  to  them,  and  are  more 
and  more  concentrating  their  strength  in 
the  north  Pacific. 

I  have  said  that  the  reduction  of  the 
horse  artillery  means,  to  all  who  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  end  of  all  idea 
of  intervention  in  support  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  When,  in  January  last,  I 
published  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
there  was  the  gravest  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  what  would  be  the  response  tnat  the 
questions  asked  by  me  with  regard  to 
Belgium  would  proiduce ;  I  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  England  meant  to  fight  for 
Belgium,  but  I  did  feel  certain  that  En- 
gland ought  to  know  her  mind  upon  the 
point,  and  I  thought  it  right  that  marked 
attention  should  be  directed  to  a  matter 
so  important.  A  great  deal  of  discussion 
followed,  but  that  discussion  has  been  all 
one  way,  and  my  questions  of  last  Janu- 
ary now  read  lilce  some  of  the  specula- 
tions of  ancient  histor}'.  The  principal 
party  organ  of  the  Conservatives  of  En- 
gland has  declared  that  our  intervention 
in  support  of  Belgium,  which  up  to  last 
year  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
oy  both  parties  in  the  State,  "would  be 
not  only  insane,  but  impossible."  It  has 
been  suggested  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  and 
the  S/aftiMr{iihat  we  are  to  allow  Belgium 
to  be  temporarily  utilized  "as  a  right  of 
way,"  and  the  National  Review  has  en- 
dorsed the  suggestion  of  "  Diplomaticus," 
and  told  us  that  it  might  be  '^  possible  to 
obtain  a  guarantee  that  the  territory  of 
Belgium,  if  traversed  for  military  pur- 
poses, should  not  be  permanently  violated, 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the 
neutrality  and  independence  of  that  coun- 
try should  be  religiously  respected."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  seriously  upon 
the  religious  respect  which  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  would  receive  after  this  non- 
permanent  violation.  My  belief  remains 
as  strong  as  it  was  when  I  wrote  the  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary last,  that  when  once  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  is  violated  the  independence 
of  Belgium  is  gone.  It  is  the  Belgians 
who,  wnen  Germany  and  France  fallout, 
if  the  struggle  is  a  long  or  doubtful  one, 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper.  The  erection 
of  Belgian  fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  and 
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the  proposed  adoption  of  personal  service 
—  matters  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
cussed in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  at  enor- 
mous length  —  have  caused  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  books  and  papers  upon  my 
table,  but  I  put  them  aside  into  their 
drawer  with  the  feeling  that  a  question 
which  was  worth  arguing  at  length  six 
months  ago  has  now  been  solved  in  En- 
gland. 

The  Bel^ans  themselves,  very  wisely, 
are  beginnmg  to  think  of  their  own  de- 
fence.    We   shall  not  save  them,  but  if 
they  choose,  they  still  can  save  them- 
selves.    Their  fortifications  at  Namur  and 
Li^e,  their  possible  adoption  of  personal 
service,  and  a  large  increase  of  their  army 
and  of  their  expenditure  upon  defence, 
may  save  them  if  they  have  also  courage. 
All  that  has  become  clear  is  that  it  is  not 
by  England  that  they  will  be  saved.    The 
Swiss  are  able  to  make  their  own  frontiers 
safe;  both  the  neutrality  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland  will  be  respected; 
and,  if  the  Belgians  will  ^ve  themselves 
the  trouble,  what  the  Swiss  do,  they  can 
do.    They  will  be  safer  in  their  own  hands 
than  the  outcome  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion shows  them  to  have  been  in  ours. 
The  Afoming  Post  in  writing  upon  this 
question  has  used  these  words :  "  It  is 
not  likely  that  we  should  allow  treaties  to 
be  violated  with  impunity  without  a  pro- 
test   People  may  remark  that  protests 
are  a  very  poor  sort  of  compensation.    But 
it  would  oe  far  more  natural  and  far  more 
dignified  for  us  to  protest  against  a  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  territory  than  to  look  com- 
placently on  while  such  powers  as  France 
or  Germany  marched  their  armies  across 
Belgium,  satisfying   ourselves    with    the 
assurance  that  at  the  close  of  the  conflict 
the  territory  of  Belgium  should  remain 
intact  as  before."    "  Diplomat icus  "  and 
the  Standard,  then,  would  have  us  come 
to  an  understanding  to  give  the  right  of 
way,  while  the  Morning  Post  would  have 
us  protest  against  its  use.     I  do  not  my- 
self think  that  the  Belgians,  who  are  after 
all  the  people  most  concerned,  would  see 
much  difference. 

The  response  to  my  first  article  has 
^n  virtually  unanimous,  and  it  is  clear 
that  my  question  whether  we  intend  to 
fight  for  Belgium  according  to  our  treaty 
oWigations,  or  to  throw  treaty  obligation's 
to  the  winds  under  some  convenient  pre- 
text, is  already  answered.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  now  plain  that  Belgium  desires, 
although  still  in  a  rather  tepid  way,  to 
preserve  her  ow^n  neutrality,  and  through 
it  her  independence.    She   is   gradually 


learning  the  lesson  that  she  will  have  to 
preserve  it  by  the  power  to  give  hard 
knocks.  Unfortunately  we  have  misled 
Belgium  for  many  years.  The  highest 
modern  European  strategic  opinion  upon 
the  existing  system  of  defence  of  Belgium, 
written  only  in  1884,  runs  as  follows :  **  All 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  intention  to  af- 
ford a  landing-place  to  the  army  of  succor 
to  be  furnished  by  a  great  naval  power. 
It  is  England  that  is  meant,  for  the  neu- 
trality and  independence  of  Belgium  have 
no  more  firm  defender  than  Great  Brit- 
ain." This  was  written  three  years  ago, 
when  a  Liberal  government  was  in  power ; 
but  it  could  not  be  repeated  now,  although 
we  are  under  the  rule  of  the  party  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  more  inclined  to  in- 
terfere abroad.  Treaties  die  out  no  doubt 
in  time.  The  treaty  of  1839,  with  regard 
to  Belgium,  is  after  all  much  older  than 
the  treaty  of  the  21st  November,  1855, 
with  regard  to  Sweden.  France  and  En- 
gland would  now  think  it  an  insane  idea 
that  they  should  attempt  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Sweden  against  Russia,  and 
similarly,  to  all  appearance,  thinks  En- 
gland with  regard  to  Belgium  now. 

As  we  turn  aside  the  head  from  Bel- 
gium and  leave  her  to  protect  herself,  per- 
haps we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  at  least 
of  seeing  a  bolder  spirit  s'pring  up  in  that 
country,  now  left  to  her  own  devices. 
There  are  signs  of  an  awakening  on  her 
part.  When  first  the  Belgians  began  to 
move  in  the  middle  of  Januarv  last,  and 
confessed  that  the  discussion  had  stirred 
them  up,  they  mobilized,  with  much  satis- 
faction to  themselves,  one  battery  of  artil- 
lery ;  but  now  they  talk  of  an  experimental 
mobilization  of  their  whole  army.  The 
Belgian  artillery  mobilization  somewhat 
reminded  me  of  our  own  ;  just  as  we  have 
now  become  officially  aware  that  if  we  had 
sent  two  corps  to  Antwerp  or  to  Turkey  a 
few  years  ago,  we  might  have  had  a  few 
guns  left  for  the  defence  of  England,  but 
that  if  we  were  to  do  so  now,  there  would 
not  be  one  organized  field-gun  left  for  all 
the  remaining  infantry  who  are  to  defend 
us ;  so  in  Belgium  when  one  battery  of 
artillery  was  mobilized,  it  was  only  by 
taking  the  guns  and  the  men  and  the 
horses  from  three  others.  So  proud  were 
the  Belgians  of  what  they  had  done,  that 
the  battery  was  reviewed  in  front  of  the 
ministry  of  war,  where  the  minister  of 
war,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  minister  of  finance,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  were  at  the  windows  to 
appreciate  the  full  result.  It  came  out, 
however,  in  connection  with  this  mobiliza- 
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tion,  which  was  described  at  great  length 
in  all  the  Belgian  journals,  that  even  the 
small  existing  Belgian  army  would  have 
in  the  event  of  war  suddenly  to  buy  eight 
thousand  horses  and  to  find  a  very  large 
number  of  officers,  for  the  provision  of 
whom  no  arrangement  has  been  made. 
Moreover,  even  the  number  of  privates 
who  are  required  to  complete  the  Belgian 
army  on  a  war  footing  cannot  be  found,  as 
was  shown  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the 
excellent  notes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Supposing 
that  they  could  be  found,  and  that  the 
Belgian  system  was  in  reality  that  which 
it  is  on  paper,  it  is  a  system  which,  as  has 
been  shown  by  great  foreign  writers,  aban- 
dons to  the  enemy  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  would  be  occupied  without 
resistance  and  laid  under  contribution. 
**  Moreover,  in  face  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
mobilization  of  the  armies  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  Belgian  army  would  be 
hindered,  and  that  tne  Belgian  troops 
would  not  be  all  able  to  bolt  into  their 
hole."  The  riduit  of  course  is  Antwerp. 
After  the  exposure  of  January  last  so 
much  attention  was  called  to  Belgian  de- 
fence that  the  king  himself  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  andinspired  an  article  in 
the  Revue  tie  Be'lfiiiqne  on  "  The  Defence 
of  Belgium  from  the  National  and  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,"  which  was  signed  by 
the  director  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  If  La  Meuse  is  right,  the  king 
sent  also  for  the  prime  minister  and  the 
minister  of  war,  and  spoke  to  them  so 
seriously  that  the  Belgian  clerical  Con- 
ser\'atives  are  about  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  those  measures  which  they  for- 
merly opposed  when  they  were  proposed 
by  the  Belgian  Liberals.  They  have  be- 
gun with  the  fortification  of  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  which,  conversely,  is  now  op- 

Cosed  by  some  of  those  Belgian  Liberals 
y  whom  it  was  formerly  recommended. 
This  statement  is  denied,  but  politicians 
often  draw  distinctions  where  other  peo- 
ple cannot  see  them.  Belgium  does  not 
need  to  adopt  the  Prussian  military  sys- 
tem. The  Swiss  system  would  suffice  for 
her.  She  need  not  keep  her  men  in  bar- 
racks, she  may  keep  them  at  their  homes. 
She  needs  that  which  she  is  now  about  to 
obtain  —  a  series  of  fortifications  on  the 
Meuse,  and  a  very  rapid  possible  mobil- 
ization of  a  large  force  to  man  the  walls 
—  a  service  for  which  even  half-trained 
infantry  would  suffice.  Neither  Germany 
nor  France  will  violate  her  neutrality  if 
it  can  only  be  done  by  shooting  down 


myriads  of  men;  neither  of  the  powers 
would  face  the  delay ;  and  although  mili- 
tary critics  may  laugh  at  loss  of  general 
or  outside  sympathy  being  counted  as  an 
element  in  their  calculations,  still  even 
that  would  have  some  weight. 

If  the  British  protection  of  Belgium  has 
gone,  how  much  more  has  that  of  Turkey 
disappeared  into  the  background?  It  is 
a  curious  reflection  that  both  should  have 
finally  vanished  while  Lord  Salisbury  is 
in  power.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the 
Continental  newspapers  spoke  of  the  "  ex- 
traordinary abandonment  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  England  in  Europe,  so  clearlv 
expressed  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill *s 
Dartford  speech,"  and  certainly  that  aban- 
donment was  only  looked  forward  to  at 
that  time  as  resulting  from  the  alliance 
upon  this  question  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  with  the  Liberals.  In  the  few 
months  which  have  elapsed,  the  policy  of 
non-intervention  in  support  of  Turkey  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  fixed  or  settled 
national  view,  although  it  is  possible  that 
Lord  Salisbury  and  a  few  others  among 
the  older  men  on  the  Conservative  side 
still  fail  to  recognize  the  almost  universal 
change  of  English  opinion,  I  am  not 
here  concerned  to  defend  it,  but  only  to 
state  it  as  a  fact. 

It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  it  was 
ever  really  intended  that  the  Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention  should  be  acted  upon. 
The  Russian  engagement  towards  us, 
made  before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  may,  or 
may  not,  be  still  in  force,  but  certainly 
has  little  value.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention was  never  properly  ratified,  for 
Lord  Salisbury  insisted  upon  a  ratification 
pure  and  simple,  which  the  sultan  would 
never  consent  to  give  him.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  itself  was  part  of 
merely  theatrical  arrangements,  which 
were  only  intended  to  secure  majorities  in 
Parliament,  which  indeed  they  yielded, 
and  in  the  country,  which  they  failed  to 
secure.  As  Sir  Samuel  Baker  wrote  at 
the  time,  although  he  was  something  of  a 
Jingo,  "  We  have  assumed  the  enormous 
responsibility  of  the  protectorate  of  Asia 
Minor  under  conditions  which  we  must 
know  will  never  be  fulfilled."  In  the 
Parliamentary  recess  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  Manchester,  ventured  to  de- 
clare that  the  treaty  would  be  absolutely 
fulfilled,  and  held  out  hopes  to  us  that  not 
only  would  Greece  and  the  other  smaller 
powers  be  contented,  but  Turkey  restored 
to  her  former  strength,  reformed,  and  made 
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secure  for  a  distant  future.  la  the  famous 
speech  of  the  i8th  July,  1878  — the  Titus 
Oates  speech  —  Lord  Salisbury  had  as- 
sured us  that  the  *'  military  supremacy  "  of 
the  sultan  in  eastern  Roumelia  had  been 
secured.  It  was  in  the  same  speech  that 
he  said  that  **  the  presence  of  English 
troops,  and  the  accumulation  of  English 
material  of  war  at  Cyprus  would  be  mate- 
rial elements  in  assisting  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Asia  Minor."  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
material  of  war  at  Cyprus  except  the 
Hut  Palace  and  a  large  number  of  warm- 
ing-pans which  had  been  sent  out  there 
by  mistake,  and  no  English  troops  except 
three  hundred  men  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill ;  but  what  every  soldier  knew  then, 
namely,  that  we  could  not  defend  Asia 
Minor  against  Russia  unless  we  were  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices,  of  which  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  sign,  is  now  known  by 
every  civilian  in  the  country. 

While  it  is  impossible  tor  us,  looking 
to  the  inability  that  we  have  shown  to 
reorganize  our  army,  to  defend  Asia  Minor 
for  the  Turks,  even  if  the  people  of  this 
country  wished  to  do  so,  it  is  certainly 
necessary  for  us  to  defend  India,  which  is 
not  under  present  circumstances  a  very 
much  easier  task.  Little  fault  has  been 
found  with  what  I  said  upon  this  point  in 
my  Russian  article,  except  by  Colonel 
Malleson  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April  last. 
Under  the  title  ot  "  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
Viewer  and  Russia,"  Colonel  Malleson,  in 
the  politest  language,  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  I  had  not  only  dealt  "in  a  mas- 
terly manner  with  the  causes  which  have 
embittered  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England,*'  but  had  also  submitted 
"with  perfect  fairness  the  conclusions  of 
the  military  experts  of  foreign  countries  " 
"upon  the  question  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India."  "These 
conclusions  point  to  the  probability  of 
the  success  of  the  invader,  and  this  the 
Reviewer  combats."  Colonel  Malleson 
proceeded  to  argue  at  length,  and  with 
ability,  that  I  took  too  optimistic  a  view 
in  contending  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  Russia  to  bring  a  large  force  of 
Turcoman  cavalry  into  the  field,  or  to 
supply  the  train  which  would  be  necessary 
for  marching  one  hundred  thousand  men 
from  Herat  to  Kandahar.  My  statement 
Qpon  the  point  as  to  the  train,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  those 
in  ray  article,  expressed  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  highest  authorities  whom  it 
would  be  possible  to  name,  authorities  to 


whom  I  am  certain  Colonel  Malleson 
would  be  the  first  to  yield.  At  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Malleson  is  perhaps  right 
in  thinking  that  I  have  said  less  than  I 
might  of  the  possibility  of  Russian  ad- 
vance through  Persia.  He  probably  is 
justified  in  thinking  that  not  only  is  it  the 
manifest  interest  of  Russia  to  absorb 
northern  Persia  —  as  Russia  alone  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  can  absorb  an  Eastern 
countrv  —  before  she  attacks  India,  but 
also  tnat  the  idea  has  got  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  Nationalist  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  Colonel 
Malleson  is  prepared  to  allow  that  he 
over-estimated  the  possibility  of  our  strik- 
ing a  real  blow  against  Russia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  I  think  that  he  and  I  are  in 
agreement  as  to  the  necessity,  if  we  are 
to  defend  India  by  counter-attack,  of  mak- 
ing that  counter-attack  from  the  Pacific. 

If  I  have  sometimes  fallen  foul  of  those 
whom  I  look  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
Jingo  school  of  1878,  it  is  because  I 
doubt  their  wisdom  ;  of  their  patriotism  I 
have  a  profound  conviction,  and  it  is  only 
of  their  methods  that  I  complain,  believ- 
ing as  I  do  that  the  inflated  language  of 
1878  was  a  mere  insult  to  our  intelligence, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  a 
blunder  calculated  to  divert  the  country 
from  the  penitential  consideration  of  its 
own  real  military  weakness,  and  of  the 
true  ways  in  which  that  weakness  should 
be  remedied.  Holding,  as  I  do,  that  the 
evacuation  of  Kandahar  and  the  attempt 
to  create  a  united  and  friendly  Afghanis- 
tan were  wise,  and  that  those  who  advo- 
cated the  retention  of  Kandahar  were 
mistaken  in  their  policy,  nevertheless  I 
hate  to  contend  with  them  because  I  feel 
all  the  time  that  upon  the  essential  points 
we  are  in  real  agreement,  namely,  that  we 
are  living  in  a  fools*  paradise  ;  that  we  are 
not  in  a  military  position,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  sums  that  we  have  been  spend- 
ing to  defend  the  empire  against  attack. 
I  feel  all  the  time  that  instead  of  contend- 
ing the  one  with  the  other,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  so-called  economists,  we  ought 
really  to  be  standing  side  by  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  space  to  prove 
in  this  article  that  it  is  desirable  that  our 
rule  in  India  should  be  maintained. 
There  are  assumptions  which  I  am  forced 
to  make,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  and  I 
shall  therefore  venture  to  assume  that  it 
is  worth  keeping  India  at  all  hazards,  for 
the  sake  both  of  its  people  and  of  our- 
selves, and  that  leaving  India  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  peace  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race.     Neither,  on 
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the  other  hand,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
for  any  reasonable  man  that  the  progress 
of  Russia  over  central  Asia  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  an  advantage  to  civilization; 
the  Russian  government,  however  incom- 
petent to  govern  liberally  Bulgarians  or 
Poles,  being  infinitely  superior  to  the  gov- 
ernments which  helcl  sway  at  Samarkand 
or  Merv.  But  now  the  Russians  have 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  and 
looking  to  the  burning  love  of  their  na- 
tional independence  which  in  all  their  civil 
turmoils  the  Afghans  have  displayed,  I 
doubt  if  many  can  be  found  to  wisn  that 
Russian  rule  should,  against  the  unani- 
mous wishes  of  the  people,  be  allowed  to 
spread  itself  over  the  country.  The  Rus- 
sians have  lately  taken  for  their  arms  in 
central  Asia,  **  On  a  field  azure,  a  Russian 
imperial  eagle,  or,  between  a  rising  sun 
and  a  setting  moon."  The  Russians  are 
tr)'ine  to  inspire  the  Afghans  with  the 
belief  that  in  these  arms  it  is  Russia 
which  is  the  rising  sun  and  England  the 
setting  moon.  Nevertheless  the  Afghans, 
however  much  they  may  fight  among  them- 
selves, are  still  united  against  foreign 
attack,  and  at  least  as  little  anxious  to  see 
the  Russians  in  Cabul  as  to  see  the  En- 
glish there.  When,  therefore,  there  are 
found  Englishmen  to  declare  that  they 
think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that 
the  English  and  Russian  outposts  should 
meet  in  friendly  fashion  upon  the  Hel- 
mund,  I  am  always  disposed  to  suspect 
the  reality  of  their  belief  in  the  excellence 
of  this  expected  future,  and  to  fancy  rather 
that  it  may  be  by  cowardice  that  tney  are 
inspired.  It  is  as  certain  as  almost  any- 
thing can  be  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  war  with  Russia,  and  the 
nearer  she  is  to  us  upon  our  Indian  fron- 
tier the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  us  to 
fight  her.  But  I  tried  in  my  Russian  arti- 
cle to  show  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
growth  of  a  hopeless  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
we  can,  for  many  years  to  come»  both  hold 
our  own  upon  our  Indian  frontier,  and,  if 
we  properly  organize  our  forces,  carry  the 
war  into  tne  enemy's  camp  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Russian  possessions  on  the 
Pacific.  In  this,  it  is  now  clear,  I  take 
the  middle  view.  I  am  called  on  the  one 
side  a  Jingo  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  on 
the  other  side  I  am  attacked  by  the  real 
Jingoes  because  I  believe  that  we  can  still 
hold  our  own.  Let  me  make,  then,  one 
more  appeal  to  the  so-called  economists, 
that  they  will  weigh  well  the  considera- 
tions that  I  have  put  forward  and  ask 
themselves  whether  there  is  not  at  least 
cause  for  anxiety  in  our  military  position. 


When  I  declared  that  we  could  hold  our 
own  upon  the  Indian  frontier,  I  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  in  the 
event  of  war,  without  dangerously  reduc- 
ing our  force  at  home,  to  pour  troops  into 
India,  and  also  to  organize  an  expedition 
for  an  attack  on  Vladivostock.  Since  I 
wrote  the  Russian  article  to  which  I  al- 
lude grave  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
Lord  Wolseley's  speech  upon  our  ability 
to  do  even  tnis.  There  are  many  who, 
knowing  that  we  have  in  India  a  large  na- 
tive military  police,  think  that  we  could 
put  in  line  against  the  Russians  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  white  army  and  the  w^hole 
of  the  native  army  too.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous delusion.  Tnere  are  many  scientific 
officers  who  have  seen  the  Russian  troops, 
as  I  have  seen  them  often,  and  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  believe,  that  they  are  among  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world.  Those  who  do 
not  fully  take  that  view  are  generally  of 
the  opmion  that  most  of  the  Russian 
troops  are  of  this  quality,  and  that  others 
of  their  regiments  are  very  inferior  to  the 
average.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if 
transport  difficulties  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  attempted  invasion  of  India  by 
an  overwhelming  Russian  force,  the  troops 
who  do  advance  beyond  Herat  will  be  of 
a  first-class  quality.  Picked  men  will  be 
sent  upon  this  expedition,  and  it  is  simply 
idle  to  believe  that  our  native  regiments, 
going  into  action  with  about  four  white 
nghting  officers  each,  and  liable  after  a 
few  minutes  of  hot  fire  to  find  themselves 
commanded  by  a  subaltern  just  out  from 
home,  can  be  counted  upon  to  stand  up  to 
picked  Russians.  No  man  knows  the 
Indian  army  better  than  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  and  no  man  is  more  popular  in 
its  ranks,  but  I  feel  certain  that  upon  this 
point  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  cannot  be 
quoted  upon  the  optimistic  side.  We 
shall  be  happy  if,  in  the  event  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack  upon  India,  we  can  count  upon 
our  native  army  to  keep  watch  over  the 
enormous  forces  unfortunately  maintained 
by  native  princes,  and  to  hole!  our  commu- 
nications against  possible  attack.  I  re^ 
peat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  if  we 
can  spare  the  best  of  the  Punjaub  cavalry, 
the  Bengal  lancers,  and  the  Goorkha,  Sikh, 
or  Pathan  infantry  to  send  against  the 
Russian  force,  we  must  estimate  for  an 
equal  number  of  British  troops  to  be  left 
behind.  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time 
the  native  Indian  army  will  be  reformed, 
and  we  may  even  live  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  we  may  rival  the  Russians  them- 
selves in  giving  scope  to  the  military  en- 
ergies of  the  picked  men  among  subject 
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populations ;  but  I  have  in  these  articles 
to  deal  with  facts  as  I  fiad  them,  and  I 
speak  of  the  Indian  anny  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  moment. 

To  hold  our  own,  then,  upon  the  north- 
west frontier,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
Russian  territory  by  an  attack  upon  Rus- 
sians Pacific  shores,  is  the  most  that  we 
can  expect  to  be  able  to  do.  With  a  Chi- 
nese alliance,  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
gain  and  to  retain,  our  position  in  Man- 
churia would  be  very  strong.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  in  the  event  of  war 
Russia  can  be  bled  to  death,  for  of  the 
attack  upon  the  Caucasus  and  the  attack 
upon  Cronstadt,  both  of  which  Colonel 
Malleson  originallv  recommended,  I  fear 
that  the  one  ancf  the  other  are  about 
equally  unlikely  to  succeed. 

Major  Buxton  has  pointed  out  in  his 
admirable  book  that  armies  must  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
oattleSf  and  **  that  an  army  which  should 
be  unable  to  wage  war,  would  be  worth- 
less." Yet  according:  to  the  tests  which 
he  gives  us  by  which  to  estimate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  real  army,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  while  we  have  an  army  in  India,  we 
have  no  armv  at  home  in  England.  The 
notion  that,  although  we  have  not  an  armv 
at  the  present  time,  we  should  be  able  suci- 
denly  to  collect  one  in  time  of  war,  is  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  soon  as  possible.  When  Sir  £.  Ham- 
ley  brought  before  Parliament  his  very 
doubtful  suggestions  for  the  defence  of 
London,  in  which  however  the  doubtful 
point  was  not  the  need  for  defence  or  the 
danger  of  tHe  present  situation,  but  the 
character  of  the  suggestions  made,  a  Rad- 
ical member  rose  to  protest  against  **  the 
assumption  that  we  ou^ht  always  to  be 
spending  money  on  military  and  naval 
armaments."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"periodical  panics  were  much  to  be  dep- 
recated, as  they  caused  great  expendi- 
ture from  time  to  time,"  and  that  "we 
could  not  a£Eord  to  lavish  our  treasures 
upon  expensive  armaments  if  we  were  to 
supply  the  people  with  free  schools  and 
technical  instruction ; "  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  freedom  ^  free  schools  will 
in  itself  enable  us  to  resist  invasion,  or 
whether  the  gain  tdi  our  trade  by  techni- 
cal instruction  is  not  neutralized  by  the 
increase  of  risks  against  which  it  seems 
reasonable  to  insure.  If  periodical  pan- 
ics cause  great  expenditure,  it  is  perhaps 
bec^se  our  military  situation  is  such  that 
panic  from  time  to  time  is  certain  to  oc- 
cur; and  while  one  may  agree  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  spend  money  by  fits  and 


starts,  it  is  hardly  an  unjustifiable  "as- 
sumption "  to  contend  that  such  interests 
and  such  a  trade  as  ours  should  be  in- 
sured. If  this  Radical  member  had,  in- 
stead of  following  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill, suggested  to  us  considerations  which 
confirm  the  notorious  fact  that  we  are  not 
at  present  getting  sufficient  value  for  the 
monev  that  we  spend,  his  remarks  might 
possibly  have  produced  a  more  beneficial 
result.  Now  in  his  reply  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war  went  beyond  the  already 
very  terrible  statements  in  his  memoran- 
dum, and  deliberately  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  not  only  that,  in  spite  of 
our  immense  expenditure,  "  military  stores 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  condition 
absolutely  unjustifiable,"  but  "that  econ- 
omy has  been  more  than  once  produced 
by  an  absence  of  all  stores."  On  another 
day  he  said  :  "  Batteries  would  in  time  of 
war  be  absolutely  useless  without  ammu- 
nition columns.  We  have  at  present  not 
one  of  these  columns,  or  any  organization 
for  furnishing  them  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities."  It  is  against  such  horrible 
treachery  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  we  nave  to  guard  in  future,  and  it  is 
not  the  Randolph  Churchill  policy  or  the 
new  Radical  policy  which  will  help  us  to 
guard  against  it.  For  men  who  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  military  afEairs  to 
promise  to  save  five  millions  a  year  upon 
the  army  and  navy  estimates  is  somewhat 
rash ;  but  economy  has  always  a  sufficient 
surface  popularity  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  us  to  combat  steadily  every  suggestion 
of  the  kind,  and  to  ask  at  least  for  chapter 
and  verse  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
saving  is  to  take  place,  and  at  the  expense 
of  what  department  of  the  service.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  told  that  the 
money  which  we  spend  is  not  well  spent 
at  present,  and  that  we  do  not  get  value 
for  it,  then  the  economists  would  be  able 
to  work  along  with  the  army  reformers, 
who  to  a  man  agree  with  the  justice  of 
this  view.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
more  inquiry  one  makes,  and  the  more 
time  one  spends  upon  the  army  and  the 
navy  estimates,  the  more  one  comes  to 
the  belief,  nay,  I  might  almost  say  the 
certainty,  that  while  we  have  a  small  effi- 
cient white  army  in  India,  even  in  India 
the  greater  portion  of  the  troops  we  nom- 
inally possess,  are  non-efficient,  and  in 
England,  with  an  equal  expenditure,  our 
army  in  a  modern  sense  may  be  said  to 
be  non-existent.  In  these  days  armies 
cannot  be  forced  like  mushrooms,  and 
however  great  the  patriotism  and  the  mil- 
itary aptitude  of  Englishmen  —  and  I  for 
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one  certainly  do  not  undervalue  them  —  a 
sudden  rusfi  on  London  by  a  small,  well- 
trained  army  would  (ind  before  !t  nothing 
but  a  mob.  The  opponents  ot'  all  military 
expenditure  are  apt  lo  talk  as  though  for- 
tincation  were  an  admitted  waste  of  moa- 
ey,  whereas  it  is  a  military  axiom  even 
with  the  most  economical  of  poivers,  such 
as  Germany,  for  example,  which  never 
spends  an  unnecessary  penny,  that  "for- 
lilicalion  is  the  most  economical  way  of 
securing  a  position  from  attack,"  leading 
as  it  does  to  direct  economy  in  war  by 
enabling  the  defenders  to  be  made  less 
numerous,  and  in  peace  in  the  lesser  cost 
of  maintenance  as  against  that  of  other 
means  of  defence.  In  this  country  we  not 
only  have  no  army  in  spile  of  our  e:(pen- 
diture,  and  no  defe'nce  of  our  commercia.1 
ports  such  as  in  these  days  they  undoubt- 
edly require,  no  protection  of  our  coasts 
ana  of  our  coaling-stations  suf!icient  to 
enable  our  navy  to  exercise  to  the  full  its 
powers,  but  by  the  absence  of  all  these 
things  we  expose  ourselves  lo  the  cer- 
tainty that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
suddenly  lo  do  our  best,  probably  unavail- 
ingly,  to  make  up  for  our  deficiencies  by 
lavish  expenditure  in  the  most  uneconom- 
ical way  possible. 

There  is  a  ditBcully  in  obtaining  con- 
sideration for  these  views  when  a  Conserv- 
ative government  happens  to  be  in  office. 
The  chief  organs  of  the  press  are  in  this 
case  too  commonly  silent,  and  the  "ser- 
vice members  "  and  the  House  of  Lords 
are  powerless.  There  is  always  upon  the 
Liberal  side  a  general  desire  to  associate 
Liberalism  with  the  principles  of  economy 
and  of  peace,  and  if  a  Conservative  gov- 
ernment under  pressure  from  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  diminishes  expenditure 
upon  one  point  or  resists  the  necessity  for 
increase  upon  another,  the  Liberals  are 
afraid  to  criticise;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Conservatives  are  in  opposition, 
any  such  economy  is  certain  lo  be  met 
with  a  storm  of  outcry  both  from  the  Con- 
servative party  as  a  whole,  and  from  every 
member  "of  the  services."  Full  criticism 
is  insured  in  the  one  case  and  absence  of 
criticism  is  certain  in  the  other.  But,  after 
all.  Liberals  ought  to  remember  the  great 
Liberals,  and  even  the  ^reat  Radicals,  who 
have  insisted,  in  the  interests  of  Deace 
itself,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  < 
sive  strength  of  England ;  and  ever/  i:.ir 
glishman  should  at  least  be  willing  to 
the  full  discussion  of  the  qi  on  w1 
we  are  in  a  fit  condtlion  lu  i 
selves  at  the  present  time. 

I  shall  take  some  future  oc 


stating  more  fully  my  views  —  which, 
though  they  are  the  views  of  a  civilian,  I 
know  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  some 
distinguished  officers  —  upon  the  system 
which  might  give  us  a  better  return  for 
our  expenditure  than  does  that  which  we 
pursue  at  present.  Generally  speaking, 
my  remedies  would  rest  in  the  first  place 
upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  we  wish  our  army  to  perform.  It 
has  become  unlikely  that  we  shall  engage 
in  Continental  war,  but  it  is  still  certain 
that  we  ought  to  possess  the  means  of 
sending  out  an  expeditionary  force  capa- 
ble either  of  aiding  directly  in  the  defence 
of  India,  or  of  making  a  counter-attack. 
,  India  itself  we  must  always  keep  up 
large  white  force.  The  other  colonial 
garrisons,  excluding  those  which  are,  or 
easily  may  be,  supplied  by  the  colonies 
themselves,  do  not  require  a  sufficient 
imber  of  men  to  make  them  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
I.  What  we  have  to  look  to,  then,  are 
inly  the  defence  of  India,  the  defence 
of  England,  and  the  supply  of  a  possible 
— pedLtionary  force. 
For  the  defence  of  India,  or  rather  for 
e  garrisoning  of  India  in  time  of  peace, 
dTor  a  portion  of  her  defence  in  lime  of 
ir,  we  still  need,  according  to  an  opin- 
□  which  I  expressed  at  the  date  of  the 
first  introduction  of  short  service,  a  long- 
service  army.  Short  service  is  admirable 
for  European  service,  and  in  these  days 
necessary,  whether  admirable  or  not ;  but 
it  is  inapplicabteto  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  the  French  have  to  face  in  Indo. 
China,  and  which  we  have  to  face  in  India, 
the  Straits,  Ceylon,  and  Hong-Kong.  Sir 
John  Adye,  writing  in  the  Fortnigklly 
Review  of  April,  misapprehends  our  views 
when  he  says  that  most  of  us  who  are  for 
this  change,  are  of  opinion  "that  only  men 
of  mature  age  —  say  between  thirtv  and 
forty  —  should  be  ailed  on  to  serve  la  the 
tropics."  We  do  Dot  lo  the  least  with  to 
raise  the  age  ^^^ 
regards  rcliefa^^^^^ 
henda  the  pos]9 
iments  sent  ouTe 

1        I        logetherr-bul  permanent  I 

,  brought  home,  and  continually 
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ajtstem  with  its  rapid  changes  involves 
great  expense  to  India,  and  is  oae  cause 
of  that  continual  increase  in  her  military 
burdens  which  makes  the  Indian  army  as 
cosclj  as  the  French  or  German,  and 
sometimes  the  most  costly  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Russia,  with 
its  peace  establishment  of  something  llLe 
ei^t  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  recoo- 
stitntioD  of  a  separate  army  for  India 
(under  which  term  I  include,  for  military 
purposes,  certain  of  the  tropical  colonies) 
IS  the  danger  of  while  mutiny,  or  at  least 
of  the  existence  of  a  trades-union  feeling 
leading  to  military  strikes.  I  meet  this 
danger  by  proposing  to  make  the  separate 
army  a  popular  business,  which  a  man 
could  go  into  or  go  out  of  when  he  chose, 
guarding  only  by  an  extremely  short  rain' 
imum  service  against  the  possibility  of 
losing  our  money  by  the  return  of  the  men 
immediately  after  their  enlistment.  As 
Major  Buxton  says :  "  For  home  service 
and  European  warfare,  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  any  Continental  nation ;  we 
need  a  reserve,  and  iherefore  a  short- 
service  army.  What  difficulties  do  not 
hamper  us  in  striving  to  reconcile  short 
service  with  foreign  service  J  Divide  tiie 
two  services,  and  all  becomes  simple. 
TTie  foreign  service  army  ,  .  .  requires 
yearly  fewer  recruits,  becomes  acclima- 
tized, and  has  fewer  green  young  men  in 
its  ranks ;  it  is  never  relieved  home, 
though  it  moves  aboutabroad.  The  ques- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  reliefs  is  closed 
forever,  Recmilsgoout,  and  time-expired 
men  come  home ;  that  is  all."  On  (he 
other  hand,  for  the  home  arm^  I  should 
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r  the  infantry  privates  of 


r  volunteers. 
The  feeling  of  England  isso  much  against 
the  adoption  of  a  conscription  that  ue  are 
oever likely  to  accept  that  system  here; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  with  us  of  obtain- 
ing toen  for  home  service  in  time  of  ]ieace, 
and  volunteers  for  special  foreign  strvice 
in  time  of  war,  and,  therefore  while  en- 
'  volunteering  is  desirable, 
conxcriplion  is  unneces- 
ding  of  openings  in  civil 
'  wmraissioned  oflicers, 
1  Wemjras  art!  Mr. 
mo^,  will  alf  be  of 
"■'"  Tbo 


ined. 


io  make  an  infantry  pri\-ate,  i 
great.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  ciear  itiai 
our  money  should  be  spent  upon  fortitica- 
tions,  upon  guns,  upon  torpedoes  and 
coast  mines,  and  upon  the  scientiiic 
branches,  or  the  portions  of  an  army  which 
it  is  difficult  suddenly  to  create  —  upon 
cavalrj',  upon  horse  and  field  artillery, 
upon  engineers,  upon  ofHcers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  —  and  that  in  limes 
of  peace  vre  should  keep  up  the  smallest 
permanent  force  of  infantry  privates  which 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  non-commissioned  and  the  com- 
missioned officers?  This  would  serve  as 
a  model,  and  also  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
expeditionary  force.  If  a  separate  army 
were  once  more  made  for  India,  the  force 
at  home  might  be  highly  localized,  which 
would  increase  the  popularity  of  the  ser- 
vice and  facilitate  the  mobilization  of  the 
reserves  in  time  of  war.  Each  regiment 
would  organize  and  look  after  its  own  re- 
serve, and  a  great  saving  of  money  would 
also  be  the  result.  The  adventurous  men 
who  now  flock  into  tlie  army  would  go 
into  the  Indian  force.  The  expeditionary 
army  would  be  easilv  provided  in  lime  of 
war,  after  mobilization  had  taken  place, 
by  volunteering  from  the  home  force.  Its 
cavalry,  artillerv,  engineers,  commissariat, 
and  train  woulti  alt  be  ready  ;  a  full  num- 
ber of  highly  trained  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  would  be  ready  to  join 
the  men,  who  would  themselves  be  already 
(rained  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  in- 
fantry private.  Both  recent  Prussian  and 
'  French  experience  has  shown  (hat 


Jnder  such   < 


t  ukcs    but 


very  little  time  for  the  men  to  get  to  know 
the  officers  and  the  officers  the  men,  and 
for  regimental  feeling  (o  be  formed.  We 
have  in  our  well-fed  and  powerful  youth 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  a  fighiinjir 
stock  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
possesses  [  and  if  every  opportunity  were 
taken  to  utilize  the  advantage  we  are 
given  by  this  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
new  array  would  be  a  pattern  to  the  world. 
Instead  of  this,  we  see,  at  (he  present  time, 
every  opportunity  taken  to  starve  the  vol- 
unteer force,  as  recently,  for  example, 
since  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
capitation  grant. 

Instead  of  trying  to  imitate  at  one  time 
the  Prussians  and  at  another  time  the 
French,  we  ought  in  my  belief  to  strike 
out  a  thoroughly  national  system  for  our- 
selves ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  hy  an 
expenditure  of  far  less  than  the  thirtv.six 
to  thirty-eight  millions  sterling  whicd  we 
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spend  already  upon  our  army,  we  could 
create  a  force  which  would  make  our  ene% 
mies  pause  before  they  ventured  to  attack 
us.  This  is  not  the  time  to  work  out,  as  I 
intend  soon  to  do,  the  possible  relations 
in  the  new  infantrv  system  between  what 
mieht  be  called  tne  guards,  the  militia, 
and  the  volunteers.  Some  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  in  their  new  military  system, 
have  recognized  the  distinction  which 
should  exist,  in  order  to  call  out  the  full 
local  military  strength,  between  various 
classes  of  what  they  style  volunteers. 
Some  of  them  have  a  force  in  the  nature 
of  a  volunteer  militia,  which  is  paid ;  some 
have  also  a  force  in  the  nature  of  a  purely 
volunteer  force,  which  is  only  armed  and 
instructed,  but  not  paid;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  at  a  future  time  to  consider 
whether  the  various  Australian  military 
systems  do  not  point  out  to  us  the  way  in 
which  we  should  walk  in  the  future,  just 
as  many  of  their  political  ideas  are  likely 
also  to  be  ultimately  adopted  in  the  moth- 
er land.  They  cannot,  however,  rob  us  of 
the  glory  of  having  shown  them  the  way 
in  true  volunteering,  first  in  1803,  and 
again  in  1859. 

If  the  theory  upon  which  our  existing 
army  system  is  based  had  any  relation  at 
all  to  fact,  there  might  be  much,  indeed, 
that  could  be  said  for  it.  When,  however, 
we  find  that  after  years  upon  years  of  re- 
organization, and  years  upon  years  of 
fabulous  expenditure,  we  are  virtually 
without  an  army,  and  that  England  and  In- 
dia together,  with  an  expenditure  greater 
than  that  of  Russia,  can  put  into  the  field 
a  force  capable  of  fighting  against  Euro- 
pean troops  only  equal  to  the  force  di 
Rou mania,  surely  the  time  has  come  when 
revolutionary  measures  should  be  tried. 
To  see  our  reserves  called  out  for  little 
wars  in  £g}'pt  or  the  Soudan  has  shown 
that  our  present  scheme  of  army  organ- 
ization is  a  total  failure.  I  am  certain 
that  in  the  main  it  is  the  view  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Colonel  MacAndrew, 
Major  Buxton,  ana  other  thoughtful  sol- 
diers which  is  likely  to  prevail ;  but  even 
supposing  that  our  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  a  separate  army  for  India  were 
to  be  rejected,  it  is  still  possible,  without 
making  that  largest  and  in  my  belief  most 
important  change,  to  do  much  in  the  direc- 
tion which  I  have  indicated,  namely,  the 
giving  of  high  efficiencv  to  the  elements 
which  cannot  be  rapidly  created  in  the 
home  army,  and  the  loyal  adoption  for  the 
infantry  of  the  principle  of  localization 
and  of  union  with  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers. 


The  army  must  resign  itself  to  certain 
changes  which  will  be  involved  in  that 
adoption  of  more  business-like  principles 
which  has  become  a  necessity.  Both  the 
War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  need 
considerable  change;  and  whenever  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  is  driven  by  advanc- 
ing years  to  give  up  his  post,  the  man 
who  is  to  be  the  new  general  commanding 
the  forces,  should  not  be  a  young  prince, 
but  one  of  the  most  hard-working  officers 
of  the  army.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  Lord 
Wolseley,  or  some  other  man  of  the  same 
type.  The  danger  with  a  young  prince 
would  be  that  politeness  would  incline 
him  always  to  agree  with  the  last  person 
who  talked  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  take,  what  is  necessary  in  these 
days,  a  decided  line  of  his  own.  I  am  not 
complaining  in  this  matter  of  the  present 
commander-in-chief,  for  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  not  a  young  prince  at  all,  and 
not  a  prince  of  this  type,  and  is  certainly 
not  open  to  this  objection.  In  future, 
however,  it  will  be  better  that  the  natural 
connection  between  the  crown  and  the 
army  should  be  retained  in  practice  only 
in  tnose  matters  to  which,  as  a  fact,  the 
royal  family  attach  the  most  importance. 
There  can  oe  no  reason  why  the  king  for 
the  time  being,  or  why,  if  it  were  thought 
undesirable  to  place  the  king  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  young  military  representative  of 
the  family  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  at  the  present  time 
—  should  not  be  chairman  of  a  small  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  four  or  five  of  the 
superior  officers  in  great  commands,  who 
should  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  to  settle 
the  infantry  promotions,  and  chairman  of 
similar  committees  dealing  with  the  cav- 
alry and  other  branches.  All  that  we  ask 
is  that  there  should  be  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  until  a  complete  change  in 
our  army  system  has  taken  place,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  of  rough 
work  that  will  have  to  be  done. 

Colonel  MacAndrew,  of  whom  I  spoke 
above,  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
articles  upon  army  reform,  expressed,  just 
two  years  ago,  the  hope  that  many  tnen 
living  might  see  the  federation  of  the 
British  Empire  for  general  defence.  The 
two  years  which  have  passed  since  those 
words  were  written  have  already  seen  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  long  step 
in  that  direction.  Whatever  blame  the 
impartial  observer  may  have  to  allot  to 
some  of  the  other  steps  which  the  present 
government  have  taken,  he  can  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  their  recognition,  in 
their  circular  of  last  autumn,  oithe  place 
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t  colonies  in  the  future  military  or- 
ation of  the  empire.  It  is  a  strange 
lat  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  author  of  that 
ent  circular,  should  have  been  the 
ter  of  war  to  take  the  longest  step 
i  for  some  years  past  has  been  taken 

wrong  direction  in  connection  with 

^fences  of  the  empire,  by  his  reduc- 

>f  the  artillery,  and  still  more  by  the 

ds  of  his  defence  of  that  lamentable 

The  conference  which  has  been 

held  was  nominally  a  general  con- 
re  with  the  self-governing  colonies, 
ractically  it  was  an  Australian  con- 
re,  and  for  the  present  it  would  seem 
he  chief  strength  that  can  be  gained 
3ur  colonial  possessions,  for  general 
ial  defence,  must  come  from  Austra- 
\s  regards  Canada,  the  predominant 
g  is  friendly;  but  it  is  useless  to 
ise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
)aratist  feeling  in  Canada,  and  that 

are  at  times  dangerous  ups  and 
»  in  Canadian  sentiment  about  the 
e  and  its  advantages.  Moreover, 
la  has  an  overshadowing  neighbor  of 
lous  power  in  the  United  States, 
ivhom  she  has  from  time  to  time 
>  of  sharp  difference.  The  South 
in  colonies  have  a  vast  preponder- 
3f  native  population.  The  Austra- 
alone  are  in  the  happy  position  of 

completely  masters  in  their  own 
,  and  of  having  no  very  near  neigh- 
ind  certainly  no  neighbors  of  whom 
re  afraid. 

s,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  credit  of 
•vemment  than  a  reproach  to  them, 
hey  are  somewhat  sparing  of  any- 

which  can  fairly  be  described  as 
ig  or  bunkum  in  their  talk  about 
ionies.  At  the  same  time  they  per- 
ail  on  the  imaginative  side,  and  are 
to  continue  to  have  differences  from 

0  time  with  the  colonists  because  of 
tied  in  their  intelligence.  It  ought, 
ps,  not  to  be  made  a  charge  against 
»vernment,  looking  to  the  cheapness 

1  other  line,  to  use  a  happy  term  of 
n  Oxford  slang,  that  in  the  queen's 
1,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
ailed  to  advertise  their  Colonial  Con- 
:e.     At  the  same  time  this  modest 

may  be  pushed  too  far.  The  defect 
igination  which  it  displays  came  out 
trongly  in  the  speech  of^Lord  Salis- 
:o  the  colonial  delegates  about  the 
iiebrides.  Those  who  were  present 
delivery  described  the  scene  as  dra- 
in the  extreme,  through  the  contrast 
sn  Lord  Salisbury's  apologetic  hu- 

and    diplomatic    reserve,  and  the 


outspoken  youthful  British  enthusiasm  of 
the  Australians.  The  abridged  account 
of  the  discussion  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard  of  the  6th  of  May  was  mildly 
disavowed  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Lord 
Onslow  on  that  day,  but  was,  as  a  fact, 
within  the  mark,  and  less  inaccurate  than 
any  "  official  verbatim  report  "  would  be. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  armed  himself 
with  the  support  of  one  prominent  New 
Zealander  (immediately  denounced  as  a 
traitor  by  the  out-and-out  representatives 
of  colonial  feeling),  seemed  to  think  that 
the  colonists  would  accept  platitudes  in 
the  same  calm  fashion  in  which  they  would 
be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  rudely  undeceived;  the  moment  he 
sat  down,  the  Australians  told  him  that 
his  speech  was  a  wet  blanket,  or,  as  others 
put  it,  **a  douche  of  cold  water;"  that 
they  were  almost  sorry  that  they  had 
left  Australia,  that  they  were  very  glad 
that  they  were  immediately  returning  to 
its  healthier  atmosphere,  and  that  such 
speeches  might  be  suited  to  an  old  coun- 
try, but  would  be  received  with  dismay  by 
the  colonial  Cabinets.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing colonists,  who  is  likely  soon  to  be  the 
prime  minister  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
colonies,  declared  plainly  that  he  had 
heard  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  "  with  con- 
fusion and  dismay,"  and  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury must  understand  that  if  France  did 
not  go  out  of  the  New  Hebrides  of  her 
own  accord  she  would  have  to  go  out  of 
New  Caledonia  too.  Lord  Salisbury  in 
reply  admitted  that  the  French  were  bound 
to  leave,  and  were  apparently  staying  in 
the  New  Hebrides  in  virtual  breach  of 
their  own  word,  but  added,  "  You  cannot 
negotiate  great  powers  out  of  islands ; " 
to  which  the  retort  was,  "Then  France 
seems  to  have  negotiated  us  out  of  the 
New  Hebrides."  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a 
deprecatory  fashion,  explained  that  there 
had  been  so  many  governments  lately  in 
France  that  chaos  had  ensued  "in  the 
French  offices ; "  whereupon  a  Victorian 
(I  believe  it  was)  answered  :  "  A  little 
chaos  seems  an  excellent  thing,  and  per- 
haps we  should  do  better  if  we  had  some 
here,"  which  was  not  polite  towards  the 
host.  A  portion  of  the  storm  afterwards 
fell,  I  hear,  in  private  upon  Sir.  F.  Dillon 
Bell,  who  had  been  interviewed  by  a 
French  correspondent,  and  had  been  im- 
prudent enough  to  admit  that  "  personally 
he  had  been  favorable  to  M.  Waddington's 
proposal "  (that  the  French  should  keep 
the  New  Hebrides  but  stop  transporta- 
tion), though  he  now  agreed  that  "the 
refusal  of  Australia  had  made  everything 
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impossible  except  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  New  Hebrides."  "  The  refusal 
of  Australia !  "  shades  of  colonial  ex-sec- 
retaries of  state ! 

I  have  fully  stated  in  the  article  on 
France  the  case  of  the  colonists  against  the 
French  with  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  generally  with  regard  to  transportation 
and  the  Pacific.  It  looks  now  as  though 
France  were  beginning  to  recognize  the 
strength  of  the  colonial  feeling  upon  the 
subject.  A  short  time  ago  the  French 
newspapers  of  all  shades  declared  that 
France  intended  to  stay  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides, to  get  labor  thence,  and  to  send 
convicts  thither  if  she  chose  ;  but  now  the 
subject  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  the 
French  appear  to  be  prepared  to  back  out. 
As  I  tried  lo  point  out  to  them  in  my  arti- 
cle on  France,  which  was  much  noticed 
but  unfavorably  received  in  Paris,  it  is 
the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  tell  the  French 
that  the  colonists  intend  that  they  shall 
go,  and  are  strong  enough  to  make  them 
go.  The  best  way  in  which  they  can 
buy  safety  for  New  Caledonia,  to  which 
their  lawful  claim  is  undoubted,  is  to  yield 
rapidly  with  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides 
and  other  points  on  which  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  They  arc  dealing  with  young 
countries,  who  are  perhaps  more  vigorous 
than  altogether  respectful  of  strict  rights  ; 
and  as  America  drove  them  out  of  Mexico, 
the  Australians  are  likely  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  south  Pacific.  Nobody  in  En- 
gland cares  much  one  way  or  the  other 
about  this  question,  except  so  far  as  our 
Australian  colonists  care,  or  as  we  are 
swayed  by  our  wish  for  peace ;  but  no  En- 
glish government  would  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  French  in  the  south  Pacific 
against  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  repeat  the  arguments 
by  which'  I  showed  the  altogether  unlawful 
nature  of  the  French  occupation ;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  looking  forward  a 
few  years,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
lawful  Dutch  and  German  occupations  of 
portions  of  New  Guinea,  or  the  lawful 
French  occupation  of  New  Caledonia  are, 
because  they  are  lawful,  likely  therefore 
to  last  very  long.  The  young  peoples  of 
Australia  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  in  which  an  old  power  like  England 
can  be  dealt  with,  and  France  cannot 
afford  to  trifle  with  Australian  feeling. 

There  is  a  certain  fear  on  the  part  of 
nervous  people  that  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Hebrides  the  colonies  will  have  been 
found  to  have  tasted  blood.  It  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  when  I  wrote  my  second 
article,  that  on  France,  which  appeared  on 


the  1st  of  February  last,  the  question  of 
the  New  Hebrides  had  been  setUed  against 
the  colonies.  The  government,  which  had 
decided  not  to  run  the  risk  of  offending 
France  upon  this  point,  and  which  felt  its 
hands  fatally  weakened  by  certain  simi- 
larities presented  by  the  case  of  Egypt, 
had  decided,  while  protesting,  to  allow  in 
practice  the  French  occupation  to  con- 
tinue. If  this  decision  has  been  lately 
changed,  it  has  been  changed  entirely 
through  the  strength  of  colonial  language. 
Even  on  the  day  after  the  colonial  speeches 
to  Lord  SalisDury  had  been  made  the 
whole  of  the  Frencn  newspapers  published 
a  list  of  **  Requests  for  passages  to  the 
Colonies,"  in  wnich  the  second  and  third 

E laces  in  point  of  numbers  were  occupied 
y  two  countries  which  the  French  in 
many  of  their  books  claim  as  "  colonies," 
although  in  each  case  there  is  an  official 
denial  made  or  an  ofiScial  veil  set  up  — 
Madagascar  with  6,812  requests,  and  the 
New  Hebrides  with  4,917  requests.  After 
what  the  French  had  heard  privately  of 
the  intention  of  the  British  government 
with  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides,  to 
snatch  the  islands  from  them  will  indeed 
be  to  take  the  bone  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  dog.  It  is  possible  that  colonial  in- 
terference may  lead,  not  only  in  this  case 
but  in  others,  to  increased  risk  of  war 
with  France.  At  the  same  time  I  myself 
am  disposed  to  doubt  this,  for  I  believe 
that  we  oftener  run  into  war  through  say- 
ing less  than  we  mean  than  through  telling 
the  exact  truth  about  our  feelings. 

The  partial  success  of  the  Australians 
with  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides  will  no 
doubt  encourage  the  friends  of  Newfound- 
land to  hope  that  there  also  the  colonial 
view  may  ultimately  prevail.  This  is  in- 
deed a  different  case,  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  French  position  in  New  Caledo- 
nia or  the  German  position  in  New  Guinea, 
than  the  French  unlawful  position  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  full  demands  of  our 
colonists  in  Newfoundland  with  regard  to 
the  French  Shore  are  really  demands 
for  a  change  in  a  treaty  situation.  The 
powers  which  were  unfortunately  con- 
ferred on  France  in  the  last  century  are 
incompatible  with  the  growth  of  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  and  sooner  or  later  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  disappear; 
but  at  present  the  risk  of  serious  trouble 
in  taking  steps  to  end  them  is  such  that, 
the  Newfoundlanders  not  being  Austra- 
lians, and  the  French  rights  being  better 
upon  paper  than  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  I  expect,  in  spite  of  the  passing 
of  the  Bait  Bill,  to  see  the  government 
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continue  to  be  yielding  towards  France. 
Certainly  in  these  days  the  empire  will 
have  enough  to  do  if  it  is  successfully  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  each  of  the  colonies 
against  powerful  interlopers.  If  we  are 
to  be  guided  only  by  unanimous  colonial 
feeling  we  may  have  to  fight  for  Canada 
against  the  United  States  upon  the  fish- 
eries question,  as  well  as  for  Newfound- 
land against  France.  The  simplest  test, 
however,  that  we  can  take  to  find  the  cases 
in  which  we  ought  to  interfere  and  the 
cases  where  our  attitude  should  be  one  of 
reserve,  is  to  examine  for  ourselves  into 
the  right  and  wrong.  We  may  depend 
upon  it  that  in  the  long  run  our  wisest 
course  will  be  steadfastly  to  maintain  our 
position  and  the  position  of  our  colonists 
when,  as  in  the  New  Hebrides,  we  have 
right  upon  our  side,  and  to  negotiate  or 
trvto  search  out  acceptable  compromise 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland, 
the  matter  is  very  doubtful.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  na- 
tional integrity  ourselves,  and  to  expect  it 
in  turn  from  others,  we  shall  have  to  .act 
very  differently,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  south  Pacific,  from 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  acting 
lately.  If,  in  the  interests  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole,  we  are  to  allow  no  breach  of 
the  word  that  has  been  plighted  to  us,  then 
we  must  not  consider  in  each  case  whether 
that  particular  case  is,  taken  by  itself, 
worthy  the  risk  of  war,  but  we  must  adopt 
a  severer  standard  and  an  eoual  standard. 
The  influence  of  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill has  made  itself  felt  of  late  in  the  de- 
partments. Although  that  noble  lord  upon 
some  subjects  agrees  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, it  is  notorious  that  in  imperial  ques- 
tions they  often  hold  very  different  views, 
and  that' Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  Cameroons,  of  the  Niger, 
and  in  other  similar  matters  on  which  he 
had  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  understands 
the  bearing  upon  our  commerce  and  upon 
our  future  of  the  habitual  assertion  of  our 
rights.  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  the  man  to  permit  the  murderers  of 
Dabulamanzi  to  go  unpunished.  That 
chief  was  killed  in  the  Native  Reserve  — 
that  is,  practically,  in  British  territory  — 
by  Boers  who  had  an  official  connection 
with  the  new  republic  upon  our  borders. 
For  some  time  past  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  these  ruffians  to  justice. 
Yet  if  we  do  not  take  action  in  sucn  cases 
we  damage  the  individual  rights  of  En- 
gh'shmen  and  of  those  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  this  country,  as  we  damage 


our  imperial  rights  and  our  imperial  future 
by  inaction  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
New  Hebrides. 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference has  been  the  establisbmont  of  a 
joint  system  of  naval  defence  in  the  Aus- 
tralian seas,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  ex- 
cellent new  departure,  but  it  is  only  a  very 
small  point  actually  gained,  when  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  the  contributions,  as 
compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done 
in  taking  measures  for  the  future  security 
of  the  empire.  At  the  present  moment 
India  alone  contributes  her  fair  share, 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  towards  impe- 
rial expenditure.  The  colonies  obtain 
great  aci vantages  from  our  diplomacy,  from 
our  consuls,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
without  sufficient  return ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  in  the  course  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  and  to  increase 
and  generalize  the  amount  of  their  contri- 
butions, while  providing  for  a  more  effi- 
cient expenditure  of  the  sums  raised  than 
has  been  assured  in  the  past.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  coaling  stations  in  the 
China  seas  shows  the  need  of  which  I 
speak,  for  improvement  in  efficiency.  The 
recent  elaborate  articles  in  the  French 
military  review  of  foreign  countries,  which 
is  compiled  by  the  general  staff  at  the 
ministry  of  war,  on  the  defence  of  Hong 
Kong  and  other  British  possessions,  are 
not  pleasant  reading  for  us.  The  French 
scientific  writer  begins,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  Hong  Kong  by  pointing  out  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  third  port  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  probability  of 
the  increase  of  that  importance  through  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
He  shows  that  the  military  and  strategic 
importance  of  Hong  Kong  is  as  great  as 
the  commercial.  He  next  states  what  has 
been  the  past  condition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  points  out  the  improvements 
which  are  Tbeing  made  in  them.  The 
wTiter  then,  several  times  over,  remarks 
upon  the  feeble  numbers  of  the  garrison, 
and  informs  us  that  it  is  evidently  insuffi- 
cient for  the  defence,  and  that  while  we 
have  some  idea  of  protecting  the  port  we 
entirely  neglect  the  southern  part  of  the 
small  island.  He  adds,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, that  want  of  money,  both  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  the  colony,  makes 
it  impossible  to  complete  the  fortifications 
of  the  island,  but  says  that  unless  we 
complete  them  and  increase  the  garrison, 
our  Pacific  fleet  must  be  tied  to  Hong 
Kong  for  its  defence.  The  position,  there- 
fore, of  Hong  Kong,  according  to  a  foreign 
scientific  writer,  appears  to  be  pretty  much 
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the  same  as  the  position  of  Port  Hamilton 
while  we  held  it,  namely,  that  however 
important  the  station  may  be,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  it  except  by  the  presence 
of  the  fleet,  or  by  the  spending  of  large 
sums  of  money  upon  fortifications,  and 
upon  the  increase  of  the  garrison.  The 
reasons  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
Port  Hamilton  in  spite  of  what  might  be 
called  the  strategic  necessity  of  holding 
it,  are  the  same  reasons  as  those  which 
make  Hong  Kong  weak.  From  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  it  was  essential  to  have 
held  Port  Hamilton.  The  ablest  of  the 
foreign  writers  who  have  discussed  the 
chances  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  has  given  high  praise  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  for 
the  seizure  of  Port  Hamilton,  and  has 
pointed  out  how  essential  is  the  occupation 
of  that  post  to  any  chance  of  successful 
offensive  action  on  the  part  of  England 
against  Russia.  The  port  itself  has,  since 
the  publication  of  that  book,  been  evacu- 
ated by  our  forces,  and  evacuated  only 
because  1t  was  a  weakness  to  our  Pacific 
squadron  to  be  tied  to  it  for  its  defence. 
It  we  are  ever  to  be  at  war  with  Russia 
we  shall  have  to  attack  her  at  Vladivostock 
and  on  the  Amoor;  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  need  as  a  base  a 
fortified  station  to  the  north  of  Hong 
Kong. 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  to  consider, 
did  space  allow  it,  whether  the  commence- 
ment of  military  federation  of  the  empire 
which  has  been  made,  is  a  step  towards 
the  future  adoption  of  any  scheme  of 
general  imperial  federation,  but  we  have 
hardly  as  yet  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
is  useful  to  spend  much  time  on  the  details 
of  that  inquiry.  We  are  beginning  already 
to  see  sometliing  of  practical  federation. 
There  was  lately  a  race  upon  the  Thames 
for  a  sculling  cnampionship,  in  which  an 
Australian  beat  a  New  Brunswicker,  no 
home-staying  Englishman  competing  in 
the  race;  and  it  would  look  as  though  in 
certain  lines  of  interest  England  is  becom- 
ing only  a  resting-place  or  a  meeting-place 
for  her  colonial  children.  Facts  oppose 
themselves  to  any  attempt  to  hurry  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  federation.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  governments  so  much 
as  to  move  in  it  untilat  least  the  leading 
colonies  are  ready.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment some  of  our  chief  colonies  are  either 
in  doubt  of  or  opposed  to  all  federation 
schemes.    The  great  merit  of  what  the 

fovernment  have  lately  done,  is  that  they 
avc  been  neither  behind  nor  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  and  have  done  there- 


fore, at  the  right  moment,  exactly  that 
which  could  be  successfully  accomplished. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  irresponsible 
societies  should  debate  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  of  the  future,  but  the  matter 
has  not  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  can 
have  any  bearing  upon  "  the  present  posi- 
tion of  European  politics." 

If  one  were  in  a  scoffing  humor,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  ask  whether  it  was 
indeed  of  much  use  for  even  mere  volun- 
tary societies,  or  for  individuals,  to  discuss 
colonial  federation,  if  we  are  so  little  dis- 
posed to  take  steps  towards  the  union  of 
the  empire  as  to  allow  our  Treasury  to 
impose  upon  the  post-office  its  present 
prohibitive  price  for  letters  to  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 
That  an  English  letter  to  India  should 
cost  5//.,  while  a  letter  to  British  India 
from  Calais  costs  2^</.,  and  a  post-card  to 
British  In4ia  from  Calais  a  penny,  is  an 
anomaly  which  it  is  strange  that  even  an 
overworked  Parliament  should  have  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  many  vears.  There 
are  some  who  will  begin  to  oelieve  in  ear* 
nest  in  the  possibility  of  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  imperial  unity  when  Parliament 
makes  the  Treasury  allow  us  to  post  our 
letters  to  India  and  the  colonies  from 
London  at  the  same  price,  instead  of  at 
double  the  price,  that  it  costs  to  post  them 
from  Calais  to  the  same  addresses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
even  in  the  absence  not  only  of  strict  fed- 
eration but  of  general  military  agreement 
among  the  various  portions  of^the  empire, 
England  does  nevertheless  carry  with  her 
into  European  council  much  of  the  weight 
which  comes  from  the  possession  of  India 
and  the  colonies.  She  cannot  appear  in 
Europe  merely  as  Great  Britain  or  merely 
as  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  but  takes  witn 
her,  wherever  she  goes,  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  that  attach  to  her  world- 
wide position.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  as  one  who  gave  timely 
attention  to  this  side  of  our  national  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  class  of  considera- 
tions to  which  I  alluded  in  the  preface  to 
"Greater  Britain,"  written  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  had  attracted  little  attention  be- 
fore I  gave  to  the  expansion  both  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  British  nationality  the 
name  which  has  since  become  familiar 
of  "  Greater  Britain."  I  hardly  dare  ven- 
ture now  to  claim  my  own  when  two  such 
personages  as  Professor  Seelcy  and  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  have  been  contending  in 
volumes  about  the  meaning  of  my  title. 
Professor  Freeman,  indeed,  has  given 
a  portion  of  his  "Greater  Greece  and 
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Greater  Britain  "  to  considering  whether 
I  invented  the  title  of  Greater  Britain 
for  myself,  or  took  it  from  that  of  Brit- 
annia Major,  which  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  used  for  what  we  now  call 
Great  Britain,  in  contradistinction  to  Brit- 
annia Minor,  or  the  Brittany  of  France. 
In  answer  to  his  question  as  to  whether 
the  name  of  Greater  Britain  erew  from 
the  Major  Britannia  of  the  twelUh  century 
used  for  Britain,  or  whether  it  grew  from 
the  Magna  Grsecia,  Great  Greece,  applied 
as  the  received  name  to  the  expansion  of 
Greece  in  Italy,  I  can  only  reply  that  the 
title  seemed  to  me  so  obvious  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  when  I  made  use  of  it  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  destined  to  any 
special  celebrity  or  remark.  When  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  sugeests  that  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  originalauthor  of  the  phrase, 
"Greater  Britain"  means  the  countries 
inhabited  or  governed  by  the  English- 
speaking  people,  and  includes  the  United 
States,  and  when  Professor  Seeley  an- 
swers, in  his  chapter,  "  What  is  Greater 
Britain  ?  "  "  By  Greater  Britain  we  mean 
an  enlargement  of  the  English  State  and 
not  simply  of  the  English  nationality,"  I 
cannot  but  side  with  the  former  rather 
than  with  the  latter,  and  refuse  Professor 
Seeley's  attempt  to  narrow  the  use  of  the 
phrase  and  to  exclude  the  most  numerous 
of  the  peoples  who  speak  the  En^^lish 
tongue  and  exalt  our  laws  and  principles^ 
of  liberty.  I,  for  one,  still  have  hope  that 
the  causes  of  estrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  chief  of  her  daughter 
countries,  which  are  mainly  to  be  wund 
in  the  friction  produced  by  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, may  even  within  our  lifetime  be  re- 
moved, and  the  tie  of  blood,  and  tongue, 
and  history,  and  letters,  again  drawn  close. 
In  *•  Greater  Britain  "  the  doctrine  which 
I  attempted  to  lay  down  was  that  both 
the  English-speaking  and  the  English- 
goremed  lands  should  attract  a  larger 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  in  all  these, 
whether  subject  or  not  subject  to  the  Brit- 
ish rule,  the  English  race  was  essentially 
the  same  in  its  most  marked  characteris- 
tics ;  that  in  the  principal  English-speak- 
ing country  not  subject  to  the  queen,  the 
United  States,  England  had  imposed  her 
tongue  and  laws  upon  the  offshoots  of 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  and  I  might 
now  add  of  Russia;  and  that  the  domi- 
nance of  our  language  throughout  this 
powerful  and  enormous  country  was  in 
Itself  a  vast  assistance  to  our  trade,  and  : 
must  produce  in  the  future  political  phe- 
nomena to  which  our  attention  ought  more  ! 


persistently  to  be  called.  In  the  English- 
speakine  countries,  or  true  colonies  of 
England  in  Professor  Freeman's  sense, 
there  is  also  a  vast  population  which  has 
been  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  majority  of  the  four  and  a  half  to  five 
millions  of  people  born  at  home  who  are 
now  abroad  are  to  be  found  within  the 
United  States;  a  number  with  which  we 
should  compare  the  quarter  of  a  million 
of  foreigners  who  alone  are  to  be  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  form  in 
our  minds  some  conception  of  our  expan- 
sive force.  In  the  Enjclish-governed  lands, 
or  expansion  of  the  English  State,  to  which 
Professor  Seeley  turns  his  attention,  we 
have  however  countries  which  in  the  long 
run  may  become  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  United  States  themselves.  As 
compared  with  the  thirty-five  millions  of 
people  who  live  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  nave  in  the  whole  empire  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  millions  directly  subject  to 
our  rule,  or  if  we  include  protected  terri- 
tories, some  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Of  territories  directly  subject 
to  us  we  have  in  Australia  a  country  vir- 
tually of  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
whicn  is  now  known  to  be  (what  was 
not  believed  when  I  wrote  "Greater  Brit- 
ain ")  habitable  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth.  Canada,  which  is  nominally  even 
larger  than  the  United  States,  contains  no 
doubt  some  uninhabitable  districts,  but  it 
is  capable  also  of  ultimately  sustaining  a 
white  population  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Australia  or  of  the  United  States.  The 
area  which  is  protected  or  ruled  by  us  is 
two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Europe, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Australia,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  India, 
will  support  a  white  population  which  may 
be  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions.  It  is 
impossible  to  leave  these  facts,  and  the 
dreams  which  may  be  founded  on  them, 
wholly  out  of  account  when  writing  of  the 
present  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  if  on  the  one  hand  imperial  federation 
is  not  feasible  at  the  moment  and  is  not  a 
force  to  lean  on  now,  on  the  other  hand 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  danger  that 
an  attitude  of  weak  effacement  may  make 
our  colonies  feel  that  there  is  here  at 
home  insufficient  energy  to  continue  to 
hold  together  the  empire  as  it  stands. 

There  is  one  special  source  of  national 
weakness  to  the  United^Kingdom  and  to 
the  empire,  both  military  and  general, 
which  I  ought  to  name,  although  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  deal  with  it  at  length; 
that,  namely,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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condition  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  queen,  Catholic  Ireland 
was  devotedly  loyal  to  the  throne  and  to 
her  person.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  loss  of  power  to  the  whole  country 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  change  that 
has  taken  place,  but  it  would  carry  us  too 
far  were  we  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  rea- 
sons for  the  change.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  we  can  rest  content  to  leave 
the  Irish  difficulty  as  it  stands,  a  constant 
menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  em- 
pire. As  long  as  even  one  district  of 
Ireland  remains  distraught,  its  wrongs 
will  be  a  grievance  to  the  whole  Irish  race, 
furnishing  throughout  the  empire  a  pre- 
text for  disaffection  and  a  justification  for 
every  variety  of  disorder,  furnishing  also 
dangerous  causes  of  estrangement  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  people  of  our 
race  who  live  outside  our  boundaries. 
We  have  not  only  to  redress  whatever 
wrongs  may  still  exist,  but  —  and  this  is 
a  task  of  even  greater  difficulty  —  we  have 
to  allay  the  very  sentiment  of  discontent, 
to  try,  if  even  unhopefully,  at  least  to  try, 
for  a  settlement  which  may  be  permanent. 
Looking  at  the  position  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view,  which  takes  chiefly  into 
account  the  necessity  for  the  contentment 
of  local  opinion  in  order  to  stop  the  pres- 
ent incessant  drain  of  strength,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  the  method 
employed  be  Nationalist  Home  Rule,  in 
any  form  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  or  such  Unionist 
Home  Rule  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  may 
think  better  calculated  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects described  bv  him  in  his  speech  at 
Ayr  :  **  Home  Rule  without  danger  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament; 
Home  Rule  without  danger  to  the  unity  of 
the  empire."  If  the  Irish  question  were 
once  settled,  not  only  would  England  be 
able  to  take  once  more  a  better  place  in 
Europe,  but  lasting  friendship  would  be- 
come possible  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  chief  daughter  country.  The  Canadian 
fisheries  troubles  would  not  themselves  be 
found  difficult  of  solution  were  it  not  for 
Irish  discontent.  Given  the  existence  of 
this  friendship  it  would  be  to  us  a  source 
of  pride  that  the  independent  branch  of 
our  race  which  is  seated  in  America,  rap- 
idly becoming  as  flourishing  and  as  pow- 
erful as  the  whole  of  Europe,  affords  a 
pleasanter  picture  than  that  which  Europe 
itself  just  now  presents. 

The  writing  of  these  articles  will  have 
been  to  me  truly  a  labor  of  love  if  they 


may  help  in  any  degree,  by  pointing  out 
our  dangers,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
England  in  the  defence  of  our  own  liber- 
ties against  attack  from  without,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  better  to 
perform  our  duty  in  the  world.  In  the 
last  considerations  at  which  we  have 
looked,  we  have  found  causes  for  hope,  or 
for  congratulation,  which  the  condition  of 
Continental  Europe  does  not  afford.  The 
reign  of  force  under  which  the  Continent 
has  fallen,  and  which  to  some  extent 
affects  our  own  position,  has  but  little 
bearing  upon  the  proud  growth  of  Canada, 
Australia,  or  the  United  States.  While 
all  with  them  is  bright,  the  picture  which 
we  in  Europe  present  is  sad  indeed.  If 
we  look  to  tne  position  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  there  seems  no  special 
ground  for  dejection;  but  if  we  turn  to 
that  part  of  it  which  lives  in  Europe,  the 
simplest  principles  of  human  progress 
seem  to  beiorgotten  or  denied.  Dealine 
as  I  have  done  with  facts  rather  than  with 
tendencies  or  with  wishes,  I  find  a  relief, 
after  surveying  the  increasing  power  of 
discord  and  hatred  in  European  interna- 
tional affairs,  in  letting  in  the  flood  of  light 
which  comes  to  us  from  across  the  greater 
seas.  On  the  Continent  we  see  taxation 
daily  increasing  for  the  support  of  armies 
and  fleets  which  necessarily  must  grow, 
and  underneath  the  or^nized  fabric  of 
society  a  consequent  mining  of  anarchic 
principle.  When  we  look  towards  Amer- 
ica and  the  lands  in  the  southern  seas  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  some  ground  for 
hoping  that  all  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  of  human  progress  is  not  a  lie ; 
that  whatever  may  be  the  momentary 
power  of  self-interest  and  oppression  in 
one  portion  of  the  globe,  in  larger  parts 
of  it,  occupied  by  the  picked  men  ot  our 
own  race,  the  same  principles  of  liberty 
seem  to  bear  the  same  good  fruit  in  the 
life  of  nations  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  expect  that  they  must  bear  in  the  lives 
of  individuals.  While  in  Europe  all  seems 
dark,  elsewhere,  as  young  and  pushing 
portions  of  our  race  gain  for  themselves 
at  length  the  leisure  which  is  necessary 
for  cultivation,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  mankind  will  recognize  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  the  desire  to  do  good  to 
others  which  seem  gone  from  the  Old 
World.  Reverence  may  once  more  be 
paid  to  duty  instead  of  to  might,  and  the 
priiciple  of  human  brotherhood  receive 
new  recognition  through  the  action  of  men 
!  of  our  own  race. 
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chapter  xxii. 
home! 

As  Josephine  had  made  up  her  mind, 
and  neither  her  father  nor  her  aunt  could 
move  her  to  alter  it,  and  the  rector,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  fore  bore  giving  his 
advice,  the  marriage  was  hurried  on,  and 
took  place  within  three  months  of  the 
funeral  of  Gabriel  Gotham.  As  it  must 
be,  argued  Mr.  Comellis,  the  sooner  it  was 
over  the  better.  To  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  neighborhood,  Josephine  was 
married  almost  as  soon  as  gossip  got  wind 
tiiat  she  purposed  mariage.  No  sooner 
was  she  married,  than  she  departed  with 
her  husband  in  the  new  boat,  the  Jose- 
phine, for  a  cruise  to  Holland  and  Heligo- 
land and  the  Danish  coast. 

The  neighborhood  was  in  some  commo- 
tion, and  consulted  what  was  to  be  done. 
Such  a  case  had  not  occurred  before. 
Miss  Comellis  was  a  lady ;  Richard  Cable, 
a  common  man.  It  was  true  that  not 
much  was  known  of  the  antecedents  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Comellis ;  but  thev  were 
related  to  Squire  Gotham,  and  sne  had 
inherited  the  Hanford  estate.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cable  to 
be  called  upon  ?  How  could  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Comellis  be  maintained,  if 
the  neighborhood  agreed  to  ignore  the  Ca- 
bles? Metaphorically,  every  one  looked 
at  every  one  else  to  know  what  every  one 
else  would  do ;  and  what  every  one  else 
did,  that  every  one  else  was  prepared  to 
indorse.  What  a  pack  of  moral  cowards 
makes  up  society!  It  is  a  herd  of  tim^ 
orous  sheep,  bleating  to  one  another  to 
know  whether  the  gap  in  the  hedge  is  to 
be  passed  or  not ;  and  when  the  general 
consensus  is  arrived  at  —  Heaven  knows 
how,  where  none  will  take  the  initiative  — 
all  run  at  the  hedge-gap  together,  and 
wedge  each  other,  in  their  eagemess  to  be 
not  the  last  to  push  through.  Sometimes 
a  whole  flock  will  hover  aoout  a  gap,  turn- 
ing their  stupid  heads  about  to  see  whether 
thev  are  surrounded  by  their  fellow-sheep 
ana  baaing  queries  to  tnem.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  backing  a  little  now,  when  the 
sheep  in  front  are  bumped  back  by  others  ; 
then  pushing  forward,  because  the  sheep 
in  front  ease  away  a  litde  nearer  the  gap. 
Then  an  old  ewe  comes  up  and  runs 
through,  and  in  a  moment  all  follow.  The 
old  ewe  in  the  society  round  Hanford  was 
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Lady  Brentwood,  whom  formerly  Gabriel 
Gotnam  had  admired. 

"  Bless  me  I  "  said  Lady  Brentwood, 
"  she's  not  committed  a  sin.  She's  a  right 
to  please  herself  ;  some  like  apples,  others 
like  onions.     1  shall  call." 

Then  all  Hanford  society  said  :  "  We 
will  call."  And  Hanford  society  having 
decided  to  call,  went  headlong  to  do  so, 
before  the  return  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. Society  said  that  it  was  its  duty 
to  call  at  the  Hall  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gotham ;  and  society  was  mightily  inquis- 
itive to  know  what  Mr.  Comellis  thought 
of  his  daughter's  marriage,  or  rather,  what 
sort  of  a  face  he  put  on  it. 

Mr.  Comellis  had  a  hold  on  that  section 
of  society  which  esteemed  itself  pious,  for 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  tricks 
whereby  well-intentioned,  simple,  easily 
persuaded  persons  can  be  taken  by  the 
nose  and  led  to  the  grindstone.  He  knew 
also  how  to  make  them  hold  their  own 
noses  to  the  grindstone,  and  smile  sickly 
smiles,  and  give  the  signal  to  him  to  turn 
the  handle  But  he  was  not  without  in- 
fluence with  quite  another  section.  He 
could  tell  a  good  story,  was  interested  in 
horses,  did  not  object  to  a  bet,  played  bil- 
liards well,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  good 
fellow,  without  an  atom  of  cant  or  humbug 
in  him.  Now  the  sporting  men  argued 
that  Comellis  would  be  sure  to  influence 
his  daughter,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
awkward  if  she  did  not  pay  to  the  hunt  as 
liberal  a  subscription  as  the  old  squire. 
Then,  again,  these  Cables  had  a  yacht,  and 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  be  invited  for  a 
cruise ;  so  they  would  call,  and  see  to  it 
that  their  womankind  did  likewise. 

In  early  summer,  there  is  an  insect  with 
eyes  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  body,  of  a 
sickly  color,  that  attacks  carnations,  pinks, 
and  other  soft- wooded  garden  plants.  It 
is  provided  with  a  proboscis,  which  it 
drives  into  the  heart  of  the  stalk  on  which 
it  alights,  and  through  this  proboscis  it 
taps  the  plant  of  its  sap.  The  creature 
works  itself  up  and  down  on  its  long  hind 
legs  like  a  pump,  and  it  succeeds  in  pump- 
ing the  vital  juices  out  of  the  plant,  and 
throwing  them  in  a  mass  of  troth,  like 
spitde,  around  itself.  As  this  so-called 
cuckoo-spittle  insect  acts  on  garden  flow- 
ers so  do  our  neighbors  act  on  us,  and  we 
in  turn  act  on  them.  When  anything  in- 
teresting and  gossip-producing  happens  in 
our  families,  they  come  to  us,  attach 
themselves,  drive  their  little  tubes  down 
some  weak,  soft  joint,  and  suck  out  all  the 
information  they  desire,  and  throw  out 
what  they  have  abstracted  from  us  in  a 
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world  of  frothy  chatter  around  them.  If 
we  are  very  shrewd  and  on  our  guard,  it 
is  interesting  to  watcb  these  aphides  try- 
ing us  with  their  pipes  —  tap,. tap  here, 
and  tap,  Xsl^  there;  and  if  we  wince  bv 
even  so  much.  In  they  go^  up-  they  kick 
their  hind  legs,  and  work  the  pump  as  if 
they  were  extracting  for  themselves  the 
elixir  of  life.  But  if  we  present  to  them 
an  impenetrable  skin^it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  they  do  not  make  froth-bubbles 
about  us^  only,  instead  of  bleeding  us, 
they  extract  all  the  exquisite  liquor  from 
their  own  in^i nations.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible how  very  little  liquor  will  spread 
into  a  very  large  bubble.^  An  aphis  will 
in  a  few  minutes  surround  itself  with  a 
globe  of  foam  many  times  its  own  diame- 
ter, and  our  social  cuckoo-spittle  insects 
are  not  behind  the  insect  in  their  powers 
of  making  mouatainsout  of  nothing. 

A  good  many  of  these  aphide&of  society 
came  about  the  Hall  during  the  time  that 
the  Cables  were  away^ta condole  with  Mr. 
and  Miss  Coroellison  the  death  of  Gabriel 
Gotham,  and  to  con^atulate  them  on  the 
marriage  of  Josephine.  How  they  drove 
their  taps  I  How  they  worked  at  the 
pumps,  how  thev  explored  all  the  joints  of 
the  brother  ancf  sister  I  What  frotlv-bub- 
bles  of  gossip  they  exuded !  Mr.  Cornel- 
lis  was  not  easily  mucked  f  but  Aunt  Judith 
was  less  impenetrable. 

Mr.  Cornell  is  met  all  with  a  bonhomie 
and  assumed  frankness  which  turned  ev- 
ery proboscis  up.  "Girls  are  romantic 
creatures.  Unfortunately,  Gotham  left 
her  everything.  That  npset  completely 
a  head  already  disturbed  by  her  nautical 
adventure.  She  had  a  foolish  but  gener- 
ous idea  that  as  she  owed  her  life  to  the 
worthy  fellow  who  had  saved  her  in  the 

treat  storm,  she  must  devote  that  life  to 
im.  I  will  say  this  for  him ;  he  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  the  gift,  and  half  dis- 
posed to  run  away  when  it  was  proffered. 
The  bequest  of  Gotham  emancipated  her 
from  my  control.  Alas  1  girls  —  children 
generally,  in  this  declining  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  not  obedient  to  their  parents,  but 
self-willed  and  self-determining.  It  was 
in  vain  for  me  to  remonstrate.  The  girl 
had  her  high-soaiing  ideas,  and  they  car- 
ried her  away.  We  must  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job  ;  and  I  shall  ask  my  dear  friends 
and  neighbors  to  assist  me  in  lightening  to 
Josephine  the  humiliation  and  disappoint- 
ment which  await  her,  and  to  exercise  to- 
ward her  and  Cable  that  forbearance  which 
I  feel  will  be  necessary." 

There  was  something  grotesque  in  the 
way  in  which  the  visitors  inquired  after 


the  Cables.  They  put  their  questions, 
made  their  remarks  in  a  tentative  manner, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  approach 
the  subject  with  delicacy.  It  was  as 
though  Mr.  or  Miss  Cornellis  were  trou- 
bled with  a  boil,  and  the  public  mind  was 
uncertain  where  the  boil  was  situated,  and 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  strict  pro- 

Criety  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
oil ;  whether  it  were  not  most  judicious 
to  ignore  it,  and  observe  the  movements 
of  the  party  suspected  of  suffering  from 
it,  what  sort  of  faces  he  drew  when  sit- 
ting or  standing  or  leaning,  and  to  speak 
cheerfully  on  ordinary  subjects,  and  not 
seem  to  observe  the  anguish  and  pallor 
and  twinges  of  the  patient ;  but  to  be  dog- 
matic upon  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  boil  to  all  the  neighborhood,  when  out 
of  the  house. 

What  a  pitiful  world  we  live  in !  How 
infinitely  helpful  we  are  to  one  another  In 
the  burying  of  family  skeletons !  We  call 
on  each  other  and  take  afternoon  tea  with 
each  other,  and  know  all  the  while  that  our 
hostess  is  covering  with  her  skirts  the  un- 
earthed bones  which  she  had  been  sorting 
and  shivering  over  till  she  heard  our  car- 
riage-wheels, when  she  dropped  them  all 
on  the  floor  and  kiqked  them  under  the 
chair.  We  know  they  are  there,  and  we 
give  the  table-cover  a  little  pull,  to  make 
It  conceal  a  ghastly  hand  that  is  thrust 
out,  and  which  our  hostess  does  not  see  to 
be  exposed.  And  we  chirp  about  the 
weather,,  and  laugh  over  some  little  local 
gossip,  and  go  into  admiration  of  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  on  the  table,  so  sweetly 
fragrant;  while  the  smell  of  mouldering 
bones  rises  up  and  overwhelms  the  otto- 
like scent  of  the  Jules  le  F^vre  in  the 
vase.  How  daintily  we  tread  in  our  con- 
versation among  the  dead  men^s  bones 
that  strew  the  ground  of  our  neighbor; 
and  how,  if  we  happen  to  touch  one,  we 
stoop  and  scrape  the  earth  together  over 
it,  laughing  and  chattering  about  matters 
indifferent,  pretending  that  we  are  picking 
daisies  !  How  persistently,  when  we  are 
dining  with  our  friend,  we  turn  our  back 
to  the  cupboard  in  which  we  know  the 
skeleton  is,  and  put  up  our  eyeglasses  to 
admire  the  picture  opposite,  andthe  china 
on  the  cabinet  on  this  side  and  on  that  side 
of  the  one  cupboard,  and  do  not  observe 
the  existence  of  that  one  cupboard  !  How 
quickly,  if  some  other  incautious  guest 
approaches  it  with  inquisitive  eye,  we  set 
our  backs  against  it,  and  use  every  in- 
genious effort  to  divert  his  attention  to 
other  objects!  What  a  fit  of  sneezing 
takes  us,  and  makes  us  turn  away  our 
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eyes,  when  our  friend,  incautiously  pulling 
out  his  handkerchief,  lets  fall  a  bone  !  and 
whilst  we  turn  our  eyes  and  noses  away 
into  our  own  pocket-handkerchiefs,  we 
know  he  is  picking  up  and  reconcealing 
that  bone  inadvertently  exposed.  Is  it 
said  that  every  man  has  a  skeleton  in  his 
closet  ?  That  proverb  but  half  expresses 
the  truth ;  every  man  has  the  bones  all 
about  him  —  in  his  breast-pocket,  in  his 
fob,  in  his  purse,  in  the  lining  of  his  hat, 
in  the  tails  of  his  coat,  in  the  toes  of  his 
boots,  like  the  Pil^m  in  "Sintram."  It 
were  well  for  him  if  he  could  confine  his 
skeleton  to  the  cupboard.  But  skeletons 
refuse  to  be  so  confined ;  they  come  to 
pieces,  however  well  wired  together  the 
joints  may  be,  and  disperse  their  frag- 
ments everywhere,  playing  us  grim  prac- 
tical jokes,  turning  up  from  under  our 
pillow,  dropping  on  us  from  the  ceiling, 
tripping  us  up  as  we  are  stepping  down- 
stairs, Tying  beside  our  plates  when  we 
expect  to  take  hold  of  a  knife  or  fork 
handle.  That  is  why  we  are  so  dependent 
on  the  good- will  and  courtesy  of  others, 
and  have  to  ask  them  to  put  tneir  feet  on 
our  bones,  or  turn  their  heads  aside  a  mo- 
ment, when  they  turn  up  inadvertently. 

Pitiful  and  considerate  though  we  may 
be  when  in  the  presence  of  our  friend,  our 
pity  and  consideration  fall  off  us  the  mo- 
ment we  have  left  him.  Then  we  run  to 
our  other  neighbors  and  call  them  to- 
gether, and  peep  and  whisper,  and  point 
where  the  bones  are  hidden,  and  tell  their 
nature  and  condition  ;  and  put  out  rakes, 
and  scrape  them  out  of  the  earth,  or  rap 
at  the  walls  and  knock  holes,  through 
which  we  may  peep  at  the  grinning  skulls 
behind.  How  the  nature  of  these  bones 
changes  according  as  we  look  at  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  others ! 
In  his  society,  we  scarce  see  them,  and 
hide  our  eyes ;  but  when  we  draw  them 
out  and  turii  them  over  in  social  talk  with 
others,  what  merry-thoughts  and  funny- 
bones  they  prove  to  us  !  How  we  titter 
over  them !  What  figures  we  build  up 
out  of  them,  how  we  dress  them  with 
erotesqueness  !  How  we  treasure  them ! 
If  we  happen  to  carry  off  a  neighbor's 
skeleton  bone,  we  are  not  like  selfish  dogs 
that  run  and  bury  their  bones  lest  others 
should  bite  them  also ;  but  we  go  gen- 
erously about  with  the  bone  to  every  ken- 
nel within  our  run,  and  show  the  bone  to 
every  dog,  and  invite  him  to  snuff  at  it, 
and  take  a  nibble  and  play  with  it,  rolling 
it  over,  pawing  it,  licking  it,  tossing  it 
about.  Then  snap !  we  have  caught  our 
bone,  and   away  we  go  with  it  to  the 


next  kennel  to  repeat  the  same  generous 
sport. 

Mr.  Comellis  was  far  too  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  skeleton,  to  affect  ignorance  of 
its  existence.  He  brought  it  out ;  he 
dressed  it  up;  he  exposed  it  to  the  full 
view  of  every  visitor ;  he  said  as  much  as : 
"  Don't  content  yourselves  with  a  bone  of 
it.  Carry  the  whole  ghastly  thing  away 
with  you  in  your  carriages,  beside  you ; 
or  perch  it  on  your  saddle,  if  you  are  rid- 
ing; and  sit  behind  and  hold  it  up,  and 
show  it  to  every  one,  dickering  and  nod- 
ding its  hideous  head,  as  you  go  through 
the  streets.  Or,  if  you  are  walking,  un- 
hitch all  the  joints,  and  stow  it  away  about 
you.  Fill  your  coat-tail  pockets ;  stuff 
your  hat  with  it ;  cram  it  into  your  waist- 
coat ;  open  your  mouth  and  choke  your 
cheeks  with  it;  extend  your  hands,  and 
grab  all  you  can  of  it ;  leave  none  behind  ; 
take  all  with  you,  and  be  welcome."  Dom 
Pedro  of  Portugal,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  dug  up  Inez  de  Castro,  to  whom 
he  had  been  secretly  married,  and  had 
her  skeleton  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  and 
crowned  and  enthroned  in  the  cathedral 
choir ;  then  summoned  all  the  nobility  and 
clergy  and  courtiers  to  do  homage  to  and 
kiss  the  withered  hand  of  the  corpse. 
And  Mr.  Comellis  brought  forth  his  skel- 
eton, and  invited  every  one  to  see  it,  and 
commiserate  him  openly  on  being  encum- 
bered with  it,  and  even  to  join  with  him 
in  a  dismal  joke  over  its  existence. 

His  conduct  in  the  matter  took  the  sting 
and  spice  out  of  it,  put  the  neighborhood 
in  good-humor,  and  prepared  it  to  accept 
Josephine  as  one  who  had  made  a  blunder, 
aid  must  be  helped  to  repent  it.  Cable 
would  be  quietly  snubbed  and  thrust  aside ; 
his  wife  made  much  of,  and  pardoned,  if 
she  consented  to  keep  her  husband  in  the 
background ;  or,  what  would  be  better 
still  —  at  sea. 

Mr.  Comellis  had  considered  well  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  and  by  the  time  the 
young  couple  returned,  all  the  country 
round  was  ripe  to  receive  them  on  the 
terms  he  proposed. 

The  Josephine  arrived  at  Hanford  a  day 
or  two  before  she  was  expected.  A  sail- 
ing yacht  does  not  come  into  port  to  the 
day  like  a  steamer,  nor  can  the  best  of 
vessels  be  punctual  to  a  minute,  as  a  train 
is  supposed  to  be.  The  bride  had  written 
to  her  aunt  to  say  in  what  week  she  would 
be  home  ;  but  instead  of  arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  as  Miss  Judith  expected, 
the  boat  came  in  at  the  beginning.  None 
of  the  servants  of  the  Hall  were  on  the 
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beach  to  receive  her ;  her  father  and  aunt 
were  away  that  day  making  purchases  at 
Walton,  and  did  not  know  that  the  vessel 
had  been  sighted  by  the  coast-guard. 
Though  her  own  relations  and  servants 
were  not  awaiting  her,  Josephine  found 
that  Richard  had  his  friends  on  the  shore, 
ready  to  shake  hands  with  him,  pat  him 
on  the  back,  and  ask  with  a  "  Halloo !  old 
chap !  "  how  he  got  along. 

There  was  Joe  Marriage,  in  wading- 
boots  up  to  his  thighs,  and  a  dirty  jersey 
of  faded  blue  darned  with  black  and 
brown,  and  a  sou*-vvester  hat.  His  hands 
were  fishy ;  he  had  been  handling  oysters. 
"Well,  Dick!  IJrought  your  missus  home. 
Look  alive,  and  introduce  us  to  the  lady." 
Then,  extending  a  very  dirty  flat  hand,  he 
grasped  and  snook  that  of  Josephine. 
**  Glad  to  see  ye,  ma'am.  Going  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  Dick,  are  yer  *Tain't 
possible,  say  L" 

Then  up  came  Sam  Bucket,  curious  like 
the  rest  of  them.  "  So,  missus !  youVe 
back  right  with  your  chap.  Not  made  him 
look  much  thinner.  Which  is  it  to  be? 
Are  you  agoing  to  haul  Dick  Cable  up  to 
your  level,  or  be  you  a-coming  down  to 
ourn  ?  " 

A  gawky  young  fisherman,  Tom  Dowse, 
came  staggering  up  with  a  pail  of  shrimps 
and  set  it  down  at  Josephine's  feet. 
**  There,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  You  may 
take  it  home  and  sup  on  it,  and  be  heartily 
welcome." 

"  Come,  missus,"  said  Jonas  Flinders, 
who  was  half-tipsy,  "youVe  one  of  us  now, 
you  know,  and  so  shake  a  flapper.  None 
of  your  airs  ; "  and  then  he  made  a  broad 
joke  which  brought  the  color  to  Jose- 
phine's cheek.  The  rest  laughed.  Rich- 
ard did  not  hear  it ;  he  was  shaking  hands 
and  receiving  congratulations  from  one  of 
the  coastguard,  a  few  paces  off.  Jonas 
meant  no  offence  ;  he  would  have  used  the 
same  coarse  expression  before  his  own 
wife  and  daughters  unrebuked.  It  was 
customary  in  his  class  of  life  for  men  and 
women  and  lasses  to  be  outspoken,  and 
not  mealy-mouthed  and  nice  about  what 
was  said  or  heard. 

Josephine  drew  back.  She  was  offend- 
ed, and  one  or  two  of  the  others  saw  she 
could  not  stomach  such  talk ;  so  they  ex- 
plained that  Jonas  was  fresh,  and  when 
fresh,  a  loose-tongued  chap,  but  good- 
hearted,  and  a  fine  sailor. 

"If  some  of  you  will  carry  my  traps  to 
the  Hall,"  said  Josephine  stiffly,  "you 
shall  be  paid  for  it." 

"Oh  hang  it,"  said  one,  "we'll  carrv 
your  parcels  without  payment;  but  we'U 


make  so  free  as  to  ask  you  to  give  us  a 

flass  of  grog  in  your  kitcnen  to  drink  your 
ealth  and  success  to  your  vojrage  through 
life  with  Dick  for  your  captain. 

Josephine  again  looked  round  for  her 
husband ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  to  her, 
she  moved  away  towards  her  home.  One 
of  the  men  had  her  bundle  of  rugs ;  an- 
other hoisted  a  portmanteau  on  his  shoul- 
der; a  third  carried  a  roll  of  umbrellas, 
waterproofs,  and  a  yellow  railway  novel ; 
and  a  fourth  tucked  a  tin  bonnet-box  un- 
der his  arm.  The  tiresome,  tipsy  Jonas 
would  keep  near  her  and  talk  in  a  famil- 
iar manner,  and  diffuse  about  him  an  odor 
of  stale  tobacco  and  beer.  Escorted  by 
these  men,  sensible  that  she  cut  a  ridicu* 
lous  figure,  annoyed  by  the  well-inten- 
tioned importunities  of  Jonas,  vexed  that 
none  of  her  own  servants  were  at  the  land- 
ing-place  to  receive  her  parcels,  Josephine 
approached  her  home  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  As  she  entered  the  grounds,  her 
father  and  aunt  arrived  in  an  open  car- 
riage. He  was  driving;  and  he  drew  up 
and  waited,  with  an  amused  expression, 
till  she  came  near,  when  Jonas,  tripping 
on  the  stone  in  the  entrance  gates  that 
received  the  bolt  of  the  double  doors, 
sprawled  in  her  way  at  her  feet,  and  upset 
the  pail  of  shrimps  he  carried,  so  that  the 
creatures  were  scattered  in  all  directions 
over  the  drive.  His  accident  elicited  a 
general  roar.  Josephine  turned  a  deeper 
color  than  the  shrimps. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Cable  ?  "  she  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"  Lor ,  missus ! "  shouted  Jonas,  trying 
in  \'ain  to  recover  his  upright  position^ 
"  he's  gone  after  his  kids,  o'  course,  like  a 
loving  father  to  his  poor  orphans." 

"  Come  along,  my  men,"  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis  with  a  laugh  which  cut  Josephine 
like  a  knife.  "  Round  to  the  back  door, 
please,  and  I  will  order  you  all  out  some 
ale.  The  front  door  is  onlv  for  Mr.  Cable, 
by  permission  of  his  wife.^ 


From  Blackwood's  Magann*. 
THE  RESTORERS  OF  FLORENCE. 

Time  and  revolution  have  in  no  way 
affected  the  mercurial  excitable  nature  of 
the  Italians — they  are  the  same  impul- 
sive people  which  they  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    Witness  the  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment the  whole  population  was  in  when 
I  Verdi's  new  opera  was  to  be  produced  at 
I  La  Scala.    Had  the  great  maestro  been 
;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  returning 
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from  a  successful  campaign,  his  reception 
at  Milan  could  not  have  been  more  enthu- 
siastic, or  the  interest  in  him  more  in- 
tense. And  here  in  Florence  the  one 
topic  of  conversation  is  the  grand  ceremo- 
nial which  was  observed  when  the  new 
^^ade  of  the  Duomo  was  uncovered  in 
May ;  the  glory  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore 
has  for  many  months  occupied  the  Italian 
nation  as  the  jubilee  does  our  own.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  subject  unworthy  of  this 
deep  interest  It  is  a  great  event,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  to  have  finished 
the  noble  design  of  Brunelleschi,  which 
Michael  Angelo  would  not  pretend  to  sur- 
pass in  St  Peter's  — 

Id  iaio  la  sorella 

Pill  grande  giii  ma  non  piii  bclla. 

The  completion  of  the  facciata  of  the 
Duomo  has  been  the  work  of  vears,  and  it 
may  also  be  said  the  work  ot  the  nation. 
From  the  day  of  its  foundation,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  cathe- 
dral has  been  regarded  with  affection  by 
all  the  Italian  nationalities,  and  contribu- 
tions towards  its  completion  have  poured 
in  from  the  most  distant  parts,  and  from 
all  classes  of  the  nation.  Would  that  a 
similar  interest  in  the  glory  of  our  public 
monuments  existed  in  England !  When 
will  our  Parliament  emulate  the  language 
of  the  noble  public  decree  by  which  the 
authorities  ordered  the  building  of  the  ca- 
thedral —  "  We  command  ArnoTfo  to  make 
a  design  that  may  harmonize  with  the 
opinion  of  many  wise  men  in  this  city 
and  State,  who  think  that  we  should  not 
engage  in  any  enterprise  unless  we  intend 
to  make  the  result  correspond  with  the 
noblest  design  which  is  approved  by  the 
united  will  of  many  citizens." 

So  the  glorious  work,  undertaken  in 
this  noble  spirit,  and  carried  on  by  succes- 
sive generations  with  the  same  reverential 
love,  was  at  last  completed,  and  in  May 
the  beautiful  facade  was  exposed  to  view. 
While  the  richest  and  most  delicate-tinted 
marbles  have  been  used,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  the  new  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  walls  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  to  ensure  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  many  of  the  old  slabs  of  the 
iHtarsiata  where  the  marble  had  been 
worn  away  by  decay,  or  damaged  by  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  It  can  be  judged 
by  this  f)artial  renovation  how  admirable 
was  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  the  cov- 
crines  were  removed.  There  was  exposed 
to  the  admiring  masses  the  lavoro  di 
Poesia,  a  vast  marble  tracery  of  fruits, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  wreaths,  mingled 


with  lovely  faces,  the  work  of  innumerable 
sculptors  and  artists,  who  all  undertook  it 
as  awork  of  love,  many  of  them,  like  Set- 
tigagno,  accepting  only  his  daily  expenses. 
Nor  was  this  dismterestedness  limited  to 
the  noble  army  of  workers.  The  beauti- 
ful, rich,  variegated  marbles  of  Serravezza, 
Siena,  and  Prato  were  presented  as  a  gift, 
and  even  in  many  cases  their  transj)ort 
was  paid.  Florence  made  everv  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  occasion;  the  Italian 
kingdom  was  represented  there  by  all  its 
various,  and  at  one  time  hostile,  national- 
ities, and  interesting  was  it  to  see  the 
crowds  collected  in  the  City  of  the  Lily  in 
all  that  variety  of  costumes  which  has  not 
yet  disappeared  in  the  remote  provinces. 
From  the  wooded  glens  of  the  Apennines, 
even  from  the  distant  Alban  hills  and  rug- 
ffed  Calabria,  came  pilgrims  to  gladden 
tneir  hearts  by  the  sight  of  the  crowning 
glory  of  Florence.  Happy  is  it  for  a  na- 
tion when  its  peoples  possess  a  heart 
which  beats  quicker  at  the  sight  of  the 
trophies  and  triumphs,  not  of  war,  but  of 
peace. 

Great  men  have  always  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  carrying  out  great  national  works. 
The  whole  of  Europe  bears  testimony  to 
the  imperialism  of  Rome.  The  great  Na- 
poleon well  understood  this  when  he  car- 
ried out  his  gigantic  plans  without  and 
within  the  walls  of  every  city  he  conquered. 
Even  Napoleon  III.,  wherever  he  dwelt, 
left  behind  him  some  monument  of  noble 
design.    He  felt  that  — 

From    works    like    these    a   nation's    glory 

springs ; 
These  are  imperial  acts,  and  worthy  kings. 

It  is  true  that  Paris,  by  its  changes,  lost 
greatly  in  its  historic  interest  and  associ- 
ations, when  its  old  streets  of  shabby, 
dilapidated  houses  were  cleared  away  by 
the  master  hand  of  Haussmann ;  but  it 
must  be  conceded  that  light  was  let  into 
dark  and  noisome  places.  And  buildings, 
if  not  of  much  architectural  beauty,  at 
least  on  a  grand  scale,  replaced  dilapidated 
tenements,  whose  only  beauty  was  derived 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  over- 
growth of  ages.  The  admirers  of  Prout 
may  mourn  over  the  sacrifice  of  pictur- 
esque decay,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  change 
is  for  the  oetter.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
lamentable  results  of  the  new  republic  in 
France,  that  it  seems  to  have  taken  all 
good  taste  and  all  interest  in  the  past  out 
of  the  people.  No  improvements  are  now 
carried  on,  whole  edifices  associated  with 
the  glories  of  France  are  permitted  to  fall 
into  decay.     Monsieur   Gr^vy  presiding 
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over  the  destinies  of  a  nation  whose  his- 
tory is  full  of  the  glorious  traditions  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  is  not  a  more  strrking 
proof  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  than  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries. 
which  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  populace,  where  **  dust  to 
dust  *'  applies  to  the  proudest  edifices  as 
weHas  to  their  creators. 

The  country  in  which  at  present  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  for  architects  and 
builders  is  Italy.  If  new  brooms  do  not 
always  sweep  clean,  at  any  rate  thev  sweep 
away.  The  two  cities  in  which  tne  work 
of  destruction  and  construction  are  being 
carried  on  with  untiring  energy  are  Rome 
and  Florence.  In  Rome  a  new  city 
has  been  created  on  the  Quirinal;  huge 
squares,  with  rectangular  streets,  are  in- 
tended by  their  names  to  render  homage 
to  the  great  deeds  of  the  founders  of 
young  Italy.  On  the  Quirinal,  fortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, there  has  been  little  to  destroy; 
and  as  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  have 
been  added  to  the  population  since  Rome 
was  made  the  capital,  this  congeries  of 
brick  and  rubble  must  be  endured.  Now 
there  exist  two  distinct  cities,  as  there 
are  two  distinct  sovereigns,  in  Rome,  and 
three  Romes,  —  the  Rome  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Rome  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Rome  of 
the  Forum  and  Palatine.  If  Gibbon  had 
arrived  in  Rome  at  the  present  time,  and 
found  himself  landed  at  the  central  sta- 
tion, we  should  not  have  enjoyed  his  vivid 
impressions  of  his  first  visit  to  the  spot 
"  where  Tully  spoke  and  Caesar  fell."  It 
is  now  an  almost  universal  regret  that 
Florence  was  not  made  the  capital  of  Ita- 
ly. Never  was  a  city  better  adapted  by 
its  site,  its  environs,  and  its  beauty,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  such  a  high  design.  On 
two  sides  wide  plains  extend,  and  on  the 
other  two  the  wooded  heights  of  Fiesole 
and  San  Miniato  afford  abundant  spots 
for  charming  retreats  for  those  who  care 
to  avoid  the  din  of  the  city.  What  Flor- 
ence might  have  become  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  hard  to  say,  for  even  as 
it  is  the  town  has  expanded  far  into  the 
Campagna,  and  many  a  villa  has  sprung 
up  on  the  neighboring  heights.  The  im- 
pulse once  given  to  change  and  restora- 
tion, the  work  of  the  reformers  is  now 
being  carried  on  vigorously;  but  at  Flor- 
ence, unlike  Rome,  a  strone  public  opin- 
ion has  been  developed,  and  Florence  is 
divided  into  two  camps,  —  these  are  the 
restorers,  and  the  opponents  of  all  reno- 
vation. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  material  im- 


provements in  Florence  there  cannot  be 
any  question ;  from  being;  a  very  Ill-drained 
and  at  times  a  very  unhealthy  residence, 
it  may  be  asserted,  notwithstanding  the 
letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Times^ 
that  there  is  no  healthier  cit^  in  Italy,  or 
one  where  the  municipality  is  more  care* 
ful  of  the  wellbeing  of  the  population ;  and 
we  might  in  London  take  many  bints  from 
the  municipal  arrangements  of  Florence. 
On  this  no  difference  of  opinion  arises; 
but  when  we  come  to  large  sums  to  be 
expended  on  the  restoration  of  noble  his- 
toric buildings  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  and  the  demolition  of  many  pictur- 
esque streets  and  houses,  a  wide  field 
is  open  for  discussion  and  controversy; 
there  is  no  limit  to  differences  in  matters 
of  taste.  There  are  some  who  discover 
beautv  where  others  onlv  see  discomfort 
and  decay.  The  very  dirt  on  a  building 
is  to  many  consecrated  by  time.  In 
the  spirit  of  conservatism,  some  wander 
abroad  like  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the 

Cicturesque,  and  nnd  a  charm  in  cnim- 
ling,  moss-grown,  and  weather-stained 
walls;  but  others  take  a  more  practical 
view  of  life's  ways,  and  wish  neaven*s 
lieht  to  penetrate  into  gloomy  and  dark 
places,  however  prized  they  may  be  by 
the  painter.  They  dislike  being  nearly 
crushed  in  narrow  streets,  and  to  have  to 
elbow  their  way  through  crowded  pas- 
sages ;  in  fact,  tne  majority  who  find  tneir 
occupation  and  daily  life  in  the  classic 
city,  and  who  think  more  about  their  of- 
fices and  arrangements  than  about  the 
histories  of  the  Medici  and  Strozzi,  such 
as  these  are  grateful  to  the  restorers  who 
do  not  cling  to  the  old  associations  with 
too  tender  a  regard,  and  prefer  material 
comfort  to  the  romance  of  the  pasL 
Meanwhile,  great  changes  have  been  made 
in  Florence,  and  still  greater  are  contem- 
plated. As  far  as  the  reformers  have  yet 
tone  there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with ; 
ut  now  is  the  critical  time  —  change  leads 
to  change.  If  building  can  become  a  pas- 
sion, so  can  removal.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  take  down  the  whole  of  the  old  ouild- 
ings  between  the  Mcrcato  Vecchio  and 
the  Duomo,  with  the  object  of  opening 
out  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  so  as  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  the  cathedral  and  the  bap- 
tistery from  the  west.  And  this  will  be 
still  more  strongly  urged  now  that  the  new 
facade  is  open  to  view.  Here,  however, 
the  question  arises  whether  beautiful  ef- 
fects are  not  enhanced  by  contrasts.  It 
is  not  always  true  that  "distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view."  There  is  much 
of  beauty  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
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the  close  observer.  The  detail  of  the 
beauty  of  the  glorious  edifices  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  will  £;row  on  the  art 
student  as  he  studies  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
all  the  streets  and  viales  of  Florence  were 
cleared  away  —  the  public  monuments  and 
magnificent  feudal  palaces  left  in  solitary 
grandeur  on  the  fair  Campagna  —  would 
they  gain  by  this  isolation?  It  is  very 
doubtful.  Granted  that  Sunium*s  marble 
steep,  and  the  Acropolis  of  the  City  of 
the  Violet  Crown,  or  the  temples  wnich 
throughout  Greece  are  situated  on  the 
mountain-tops,  gain  an  interest  by  their 
loneliness;  but  it  is  a  different  matter 
when  the  surrounding  buildings  sheltered 
the  creators  of  these  glorious  edifices  and 
were  associated  with  their  houriy  walk 
and  daily  task.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  fear  if  the  work  is  executed  on  the 
pnnciple  laid  down  by  Si^or  del  Moro, 
who  has  charge  of  the  architectural  works. 
"We  must  consider,"  he  says,  "all  the 
conditions  under  which  the  great  works  of 
the  old  architects  were  constructed ;  and 
that  It  is  probable  in  many  cases  the  very 
confined  space  in  which  they  were  built 
was  considered  in  their  design,  and  by 
increasing  the  space  around  them  we  may 
seriously  belittle  them."  And  he  adds 
very  truly,  tliat  "  in  all  these  changes  we 
must  move  very  cautiously — in  fact,  that 
restoration  and  even  preservation,  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  beautiful  subjects, 
whether  in  architecture  or  in  paintine, 
must  be  carried  on  with  loving  care,  with 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  intent  and  merit 
of  the  author  of  the  work  to  be  restored. 
It  must  be  a  work  of  love  and  not  of 
vanity." 

In  Florence,  as  at  Venice  and  at  Athens, 
time  is  the  improver  instead  of  the  de- 
stroyer. And  this  must  never  be  forgotten 
by  tne  restorer.  He  may,  by  endeavoring 
to  enrich  color  and  strengthen  outlines  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations,  really  be 
wantonly  interfering  with  the  master's 
work.  Sunshine  in  this  clime  paints  in- 
stead of  fading;  and  centuries  have  only 
given  to  Giotto's  tints  a  deeper  loveliness. 
Wordsworth  describes  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens  as  ruins  scooped  out  of  the  bed 
oi  an  Athenian  sunset,  when  the  light  of 
each  day  adds  to  its  beauty.  Ruskin  says 
that  Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea,  ^^  defies 
the  sands  of  the  hourglass  as  well  as  of 
the  waves."  And  thus  it  is  with  Florence ; 
it  requires  no  mental  effort  to  realize  its 
glorious  past,  or  to  picture  its  historic  in- 
terest, for  palaces  which  date  from  the 
twelfth  century  stand  as  firm  as  they  did 


in  the  days  of  their  founders.  It  is  this 
which  impresses  the  traveller  with  such,  a 
sense  of  reality  as  he  strolls  through  the 
mediaeval  streets.  More  than  four  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  Brunelleschi  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
of  which  it  has  been  well  said  no  other 
can  compare  with  the  boldness  and  grand 
simplicity  of  its  structure.  And  since 
that  day  not  a  stone  has  been  displaced. 
What  scenes  has  that  noble  pile  with  its 
Cyclopean  walls  witnessed  !  —  what  great 
men  have  passed  through  its  portals  !  — 
what  exciting  events  have  been  witnessed 
from  its  gallerjes !  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  for*anotherfour,or  twice  four, 
centuries  it  should  not  stand  where  it  does. 
The  Pitti  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
noble  pile  untouched  by  time.  There  is 
not  a  byway  as  well  as  a  highway  in  the 
city  which  does  not  contain  some  edifice 
of  equal  interest  to  those  who  love  to  live 
in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present. 

Thus  it  may  be  readily  understood  that 
the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  centre 
of  Florence  (the  riordinamento  del  centra 
di  Firenze)  is  a  matter  which  is  likely  to 
eive  rise  to  every  variety  of  opinion  and 
difference  of  taste ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nothing  will  be  done  hurriedly.  The 
removal  of  the  shops  from  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  is  one  of  those  changes  which 
will  distress  the  majority  of  the  visitors 
to  what  Rogers  calls  "the  fairest  city  of 
the  earth." 

Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
None  is  so  fair  as  Florence. 

And  he  adds  prophetically, — 

'Tis  the  Past 
Contending  with  the  Present. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
tention. The  restorers  do  not  deny  that 
the  shops  of  old  jewellery  and  quaint  bits 
of  furniture,  stray  relics  of  old  families 
and  bygone  days,  are  most  picturesque, 
or  that  the  Ponte  Vecchio  as  at  present  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Florence.  How  highly  it  is  appreciated, 
is  proved  by  the  bright  ladies  who  block 
the  thoroughfare  even  in  the  very  early 
morning  to  admire,  to  bargain,  and  occa- 
sionally to  buy.  The  Ponte  Vecchio  to 
the  orainary  tourist  vies  with  the  Duomo 
and  the  Ufnzi  in  attractiveness;  but  this 
is  precisely  what  the  reformers  complain 
of.  They  insist  that  the  shops  are  an  in- 
novation on  the  original  design  of  the 
bridge,  that  they  are  a  serious  obstacle  to 
traffic,  and  interfere  materially  with  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians  where    there    is 
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scarcely  any  foot-pavement ;  for,  as  Lord 
Dalling  remarked  of  Paris  half  a  century 
since,  the  "  city  is  only  paved  for  the  aris- 
tocracy." The  effect  of  the  shops  is  that 
the  carriage-way  is  throntjed,  and  there  is 
frequently  confusion  worthy  of  an  Eastern 
bazaar.  So  serious  and  dangerous  has 
the  bridge  traffic  become,  that  the  authori- 
ties have  at  last,  after  the  example  of 
Scotland  Yard,  employed  police  to  regu- 
late it.  The  effect  wnich  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  abolition  of  the  shops  may 
be  judged  by  the  effect  of  their  removsu 
from  the  gallery  leading  from  the  Uffizi  to 
the  Ponte  Vecchio.  It  is  now  an  open 
arcade,  and  we  are  told  to  admire  the  open 
arches  ;  but  for  this  it  is  required  to  cross 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  so  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  change  has  been 
of  any  advantage. 

First  in  the  plan  of  the  riordinamento^ 
comes  the'Mercato  Vecchio  (the  old  mar- 
ket-place). From  this  already  a  number 
of  ailapidated  old  houses  and  walls,  cov- 
ered with  the  stains  and  fungi  of  ages, 
have  been  removed,  and  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio, of  which  Pulci  wrote,  — 

AI  mondo  ^  alimento 
Ed  ad  ogni  altra  piazza  il  pregio  scena, 

is  certainly  cleaner  for  their  removal,  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
change ;  for  these  old  residences  and 
quaint  irregular  constructions  have  (as  the 
graceful  observer  and  writer  of  **  Walks  in 
Italian  Cities  "  said)  greatly  added  to  the 
charm  of  the  place ;  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  sweep  the  whole  away,  and  with  them 
many  a  time-hallowed  association.  The 
Via  Pelliciera,  where  Benvenuto  Cellini 
was  taught  his  marvellous  art,  which  added 
to  the  vilue  of  gems  considered  priceless, 
and  a  lustre  to  the  most  refined  gold,  is 
doomed ;  and  the  Via  Calimala,  the  street 
of  the  "  Beautiful  Fleece,"  for  the  names 
of  streets  indicated  in  those  days  the  |;uild 
to  which  they  belonged  —  all  this  it  is  in- 
tended to  remove  in  order  to  form  a  great 
central  square,  which  will  undeniably  add 
to  the  salubrity,  but  must  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  It  seems  from  the  re- 
port which  has  recently  been  published, 
that  these  changes  have  been  contem- 
plated for  twenty  years.  In  that  space  of 
time  it  might  be  supposed  something  defi- 
nite would  have  been  arrived  at.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
discussion  is  as  lively  as  ever ;  as  has  been 
remarked,  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to 
continue,  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  would  require  a  great 
ouday.    George  Herbert  calls  building  a 


'*  sweet  impoverishing,"  and  demolition  is 
little  less  expensive  an  amusement. 

From  the  financial  report  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  was  issued  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  it  would  appear  that 
the  estimate  for  all  the  improvements, 
alterations,  and  restorations  was  six  mil- 
lions of  lire  —  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  This  does  not  seem  a  large 
amount  to  expend  on  the  development  of 
a  great  city ;  but  it  is  much  to  lavish  on 
aesthetic  experiments  at  a  time  when  the 
taxation  amounts  to  thirty  per  cent  on  all 
incomes.  (Young  democratic  monarchies 
are  not  created  for  nothing !)  In  the  report 
alluded  to,  the  principles  laid  down  for  the 

fuidance  of  the  restorers  are  excellent. 
t  savs,  that  where  there  exists  any  per^ 
sonai  or  historic  interest  in  any  house  or 
site,  it  should  not  be  interfered  with  un> 
less  it  is  to  add  to  the  solidity  of  the  for- 
mer, or  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  But 
it  maybe  remarked  that  their  principles, 
like  tne  Frenchman's,  are  not  borne  out 
by  practice.  For  instance,  the  house  of 
Dante  was  certainly  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state ;  but  it  might  have  been  propped  up, 
and  many  future  generations  would  have 
looked  on  the  walls  within  which  the  great 
master  wrote  the  "Divina  Commedia." 
And  the  interest  of  the  house  was  not  lim- 
ited to  Dante.  For  two  centuries  it  was 
occupied  as  a  wine-shop,  in  which  all 
the  illustrious  Florentines  congregated, 
amongst  whom  were  Michael  Angelo  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  great  Italian  tav- 
erns of  the  Middle  Ages  were  like  our  own 
in  the  last  century,  the  clubs  of  the  day, 
where  statesmen,  artists,  wits  and  scholars, 
youth  and  age,  resorted.  Until  quite  re- 
cently Dante  s  house  was  left  uncnahged ; 
it  has  now  actually  been  rebuilt  — it  may 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  its  originad 
plan,  but  to  the  entire  loss  of  all  that  made 
it  interesting. 

The  house  of  Dante,  preserved  for  so 
many  centuries,  is  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Italians  in  their  historical  associations. 
The  taste  for  renovation,  or  as  manv  call 
it  for  destruction,  dates  from  the  penod  of 
united  Italy,  when  the  old  ideas  were 
supplanted  Dv  the  new.  There  is  a  re- 
markable cook-shop  in  the  Mercato  Vec- 
chio which  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
centuries.  That  is  a  long  period  to  have 
enjoyed  an  unequalled  reputation  iorfrit" 
tatas^  which  men  of  all  degrees  have  eaten 
there.  Admirable  specimens  of  majolica 
'  and  curious  cooking  utensils  decorate  the 
,  walls  of  the  shop ;  and  next  door  is  a 
;  tavern  of  equal  antiquity,  which  the  great-  < 
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est  as  well  as  gayest  of  the  signori  fre- 
quented. Well,  all  this  is  to  be  destroyed 
so  soon  as  any  funds  for  the  work  of  ruin 
are  available.  1 1  is  truly  sad  to  think  that 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  this  interest- 
ing district  will  be  replaced  by  a  large 
square^  with  probably  a  statue  of  Garibaldi 
or  Cavour  in  the  centre.  The  Ghetto,  or 
Jews'  Quarter,  containing  a  great  number 
of  architectural  gems,  and  picturesque 
points  of  view  such  as  artists  love  to  paint 
and  Ruskin  to  describe,  has  been  closed 
long  since,  preparatory  to  its  destruction. 
Here  the  very  progress  of  decay  may  be 
watched ;  for  now,  uncared  for,  the  storm 
can  beat  into  the  deserted  dwelline;s,  and 
partially  anticipate  the  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  a 
great  portion  of  the  Via  Calsaioli  will  be 
spared  —  a  street  where  Donatello  and 
Michelozzi  labored  for  the  love  of  art  and 
the  rivalry  in  beautiful  workmanship.  If 
aU  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
illustrious  past  are  to  be  removed,  it  will 
be  a  great  price  to  pay  even  for  a  freer  and 
grander  view  of  the  Duomo  and  the  noble 
sister  edifices. 

As  Florence  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  new  Italy,  it  is 
gjesLtly  to  be  regretted  that  for  a  short 
time  It  was  so  considered ;  for  the  Flor- 
entine imagination  expanded,  and  with  it 
all  the  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  city 
wortbv  of  such  a  grand  future.  The  own- 
ers oi  land  indulged  in  the  most  extrava- 
£ant  expectations.  Florence  was  to  be 
known,  not  as  the  City  of  the  Lily,  but  the 
City  of  the  World.  During  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  its  pride,  large  fortunes  were  real- 
ized ;  half  the  old  city  walls  wfere  levelled, 
to  afford  room  for  the  new  capital.  So 
when  the  royal  migration  to  Rome  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  there  was  much  grief 
among  the  speculators  and  those  who  pre- 
ferred materialism  to  the  beautiful.  But 
much  joy  was  felt  by  the  few  who  find 
happiness  in  things  of  beauty  and  grace- 
ful associations ;  lor  these  had  been  sad- 
dened at  the  thought  of  the  Arno  flowing 
through  streets  or  uninteresting  modern 
buildings  and  the  many  slopes  of  Fiesole 
covered  with  suburban  villas.  The  change 
was  indeed  welcome  to  those  who  love 
Florence,  as  Florence  only  can  be  loved  by 
those  who  have  long  dwelt  within  view  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Duomo. 

The  traveller  who  has  time  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  Florence,  and  now 
moves  on  to  Rome,  will  rejoice  that  the 
nominis  umbra  has  spared  the  beautiful 
city,  when  he  sees  the  degradation  to 
wmch  Rome  is  subjected.    Happy  those 


who  visited  Rome  before  it  was  Haust 
mannized,  and  miles  of  edifices  of  hideous 
monotonv  replaced  the  ruins  of  the  em- 
pire, ana  peopled  the  once  classic  soli- 
tudes I 

No  longer  can  the  student  "  with  beat- 
ing heart  roam  o'er  the  haunted  ground," 
picturing  the  elorious  past.  With  the  tem- 

Coral  power  the  home  of  our  youth  has 
een  swept  away ;  no  more  shall  the 

Orphans  of  the  earth  now  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires. 

Where  the  widowed  mother  sat  is  a  vast 
metropolis,  which  in  all  probability  will 
extend  in  time  to  the  very  foot  of  tne  Al- 
ban  hills.  So,  on  the  whole,  all  classes 
except  the  speculators  may  be  satisfied 
that  Florence  has  been  left  alone ;  and  we 
must  only  hope  that  the  restorers  will  move 
with  caution.  Let  them  take. warning 
from  the  severe  judgment  which  has  been 
passed  on  the  restoration  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges  and  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
at  Venice.  The  facciata  of  the  Duomo  is 
undeniably  so  admirable  a  work  that  every 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  Floren- 
tine taste.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  a  most  distinguislied  Englishman, 
Mr.  Temple  Leader,  who  many  years  since 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  classic  art  and  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Improvement  as 
he  was  of  the  Facciata  Committee.  The 
principle,  already  mentioned,  laid  down  by 
these  gentlemen,  that  where  there  is  a 
work  of  genius  or  any  edifice  remarkable 
and  picturesque  it  should  be  preserved,  is 
admirable  ;  but  then  this  very  question 
of  preservation  requires  grave  considera- 
tion and  excellent  judgment.  Many  a 
picture  has  been  injured  oy  the  process  of 
cleaning,  and  in  giving  solidity  to  a  fabric 
its  character  often  suffers  ;  so  all  buildings 
associated  with  the  past  should  at  all 
times  be  touched  with  a  loving  hand.  An 
architect  who  is  a  mere  builder  too  fre- 
quently is  a  failure.  A  restorer  must  not 
only  be  experienced  in  his  craft,  but  full 
of  poetic  sentiment  —  if  not  an  artist,  at 
least  rich  in  artistic  feeling.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  Time,  the  destroyer,  fre- 
quently invests  objects  with  an  additional 
beauty  and  charm;  incongruities  which 
architects  denounce  may  be  prized  by  the 
painter  and  the  poet ;  regular  features  are 
not  always  those  which  touch  the  heart. 
Mav  the  restorers  of  Florence  proceed 
witn  care.  As  yet  they  have  done  little  to 
arouse  adverse  criticism,  and  much  to  win 
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universal  admiration.  Let  them  continue 
their  labor  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence,  and  Florence  will  ever  remain 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Beautiful. 

Lamington. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
COLERIDGE'S  "ODE    TO   WORDSWORTH.** 

There  are  few  lines  in  the  loftier  walks 
of  English  poetry  better  known  than  these 
following:  — 

O  Lady  I  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud  1 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  many  another 
familiar  quotation,  they  are  better  known 
than  is  the  splendid  poem  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  They  occur  in  Cole- 
ridge's ode  "  Dejection,  —  not  as  usually 
cited,  "Ode  to  Dejection,"  which  by  no 
means  describes  it.  ^^ejection  is  inaced 
the  topic  of  the  poem,  but  not  the  personi- 
fied object  of  it. 

The  history  of  this  poem  is  interesting. 
It  was  written,  as  the  poet's  daughter  tells 
us  in  her  edition  of  the  **Biographia  Lit- 
eraria,"  on  April  4th,  1802.  Coleridge 
had  then  been  living  since  the  summer  of 
1800  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  the 
house  to  be  afterwards  honorably  distin- 
guished as  the  long  residence  of  the 
admirable  Southey.  The  house,  when 
Coleridge  took  it,  was  partitioned  off  into 
two  dwelling-places,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  owner  and  landlord. 
Coleridge  was  attracted  to  the  Lake  coun- 
try, we  may  be  sure,  by  the  circumstance 
that  Wordsworth  was  only  twelve  miles 
off,  at  Grasmere. 

Coleridge  had  been  writing  more  or  less 
regularly  for  the  Morning  Post  before  he 
went  to  reside  at  Greta  Hall,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  several  years.  The 
poem  on  dejection,  written  in  April  of  the 
year  1802,  remained  unprinted  for  just  six 
months,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post  of  October  4th,  1802,  and  then  re- 
mained uncollected  and  unacknowledged 
by  its  author  until  the  publication  of  the 
** Sibylline  Leaves"  in  1815.  The  lines 
just  cited  are  certainly  the  best  known  in 
the  whole  poem,  though  it  abounds  in 
passages  of  rare  eloquence  and  beautv. 
Hence  the  Lady  there  addressed  is  closely 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  poem 
and  its  author.  And  it  is  therefore  the 
more  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  ode  as  first  printed  the  Lady 
does  not  appear,   hM*  place  being  filled 


throughout  by  a  certain  "Edmund,"  to 
whom  the  poem  is  virtually  addressed. 
Those  who  will  refer  to  the  four-volumed 
edition  of  Coleridge's  poems*  will  find  a 
record  of  the  fact,  and  m  the  notes  certain 
other  variations  between  the  first  text  of 
the  poem  and  that  afterwards  given  in  the 
"  Sibylline  Leaves."  The  principal  varia- 
tions may  be  supplied  without  reference 
if  the  reader  remembers  to  substitute 
"  Edmund  "  for  "  Lady  "  where  the  latter 
word  occurs,  and  to  alter  the  personal  and 
other  pronouns  —  **  he  "  for  "  she  "  and  so 
forth  —  in  due  accord. 

Thus  in  the  second  stanza  or  strophe  of 
the  ode  we  shall  read  thus :  — 

O  Edmund  I  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green. 

And  the  fifth  section  of  the  ode  will  ran 
as  follows: — 

O  pure  of  heart  I  thou  needst  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be  t 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 
This  beautiful  and  beauUr-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Edmuna  I  joy  that  ne'er  was 
given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and 

shower, 
Joy,  Edmund  I  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which) wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower— 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. 

But  it  is  when  we  arrive  at  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  ode  that  we  find  the  most  sig- 
nificant divergence  between  the  two  ver- 
sions. In  the  latter  text  five  lines  have 
disappeared  from  the  earlier,  and  by  re- 
storing these  we  find  the  ode  originally 
ending  thus :  — 

'Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of 

sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  I 
Visit  him,  gentle  Sleep  I  with  wings  of  healins. 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain  birtn. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  his  dwell- 
ing, 
Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  sleeping 
Earth. 
With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 
And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  fD  re* 

joice  I 
O  Eldmund,  friend  of  my  devoutcst  choice, 
O  raised  from  anxious  aread  and  busy  care 
By  the  immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair 

*  Published  Yrt  Pickering  in  1877,  but  now  th»  pro^ 
erty  of  Messn.  M«cmillan. 
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Which  thou  scest  everywhere, 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice ; 
To  him  may  aJl  things  live  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  his  living  soul. 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above  I 
Dear  Edmund !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Thus  mayst  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 

Now  the  question  at  once  presents  itself 
—  who  was  the  "  Edmund  "  of  the  poem  as 
originally  conceived  ?  The  passages  after- 
wards omitted  seem  to  mark  him  out  as 
a  more  real  person  than  the  shadowy 
**  Lady  "  substituted  for  him.  The  mere 
name  of  Edmund  tells  nothing,  suggests 
nothing.  Coleridge  was  fond  of  the  name, 
using  It  elsewhere  for  imaginary  person- 
ages in  his  song.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  almost  impassioned  earnestness  of 
die  language  here  employed,  and  in  the 
definiteness  of  the  qualities  attributed  to 
him,  that  prevent  our  regarding  him  as  a 
mere  poetical  device,  a  lay  figure  about 
whom  the  verses  might  be  draped.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  Coleric^e's  dearest  friend,  as 
a  poet  of  noblest  aims,  and  as  one  to  whom 
especially  the  "  pure  heart "  and  the  deep 
communion  with  nature  have  brought  a  joy 
''undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the 
proud."  Was  there  any  one  of  whom  all 
this  miebt  be  told  with  pre-eminent  truth  ? 
CertaiEuy  there  was,  and  the  man  was 
Wordsworth.  Since  the  two  poets  first 
met  five  years  before,  the  influence  of  no 
other  personal  friend  over  Coleridge  could 
be  described  in  the  terms  used  in  this 
poem.  Wordsworth  was  beyond  question 
his  dearest  friend  and  his  poetic  master. 
It  was  the  association  with  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  that  had  caused  the 
youneer  poet  to  rise  above  the  plaintive 
melodiousness  of  Bowles  into  altogether 
different  regions  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Reading  over  again  the  first  version  of 
the  ode  (which  is  really  an  ode  to  Ed- 
mund, though  its  subject  is  the  poet's  own 
state  of  mind),  we  discover,  1  think,  a 
fresh  interest  in  it,  as  well  as  some  other 
internal  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
Edmund.  We  cannot  be  wrong,  for  in- 
stance, in  recognizing  a  distinct  allusion 
to  Wordsworth's  Lucy  Gray,  the  "soli- 
tary child,"  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
ode.  The  raving  of  the  wind  recalls  the 
poet  from  thoughts  of  his  own  afilictions  to 
listen  to  this  new  voice.  He  hears  at  first 
in  the  storm-blasts  the  "  rushing  of  a  host 
in  rout,  with  groans  of  trampled  men," 
and  then  the  tempest  modulates  into  a 
gentler  key  of  sadness  :  — 

But  hush  I  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence. 
And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 


With  groans  and  tremulous  shudderings — all 
is  over. 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep 
and  loud  — 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  tempered  with  delight, 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay. 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way ; 
And  now  moans  loud  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make 
her  mother  hear. 

Here  the  graceful  indirect  compliment 
to  his  friend,  "as  Qtway's  self  had  framed 
the  tender  lay ;  *'  the  words  "  lonesome 
wild,"  borrowed  from  the  last  stanza  but 
one  of  "  Lucy  Gray ; "  the  reference  to  the 
"bridge  of  wood,  a  furlong  from  their 
door, '*^  which  the  child  had  reached  un- 
consciously after  her  long  wanderings,  in 
the  line,  — 

Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 

all  point  beyond  doubt  to  the  poem  writ- 
ten by  Wordsworth  when  in  Germany^  and 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,"  in  1800. 

There  is  yet  one  other  piece  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
"  Edmund  "  that  has  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  adduced.  It  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  bearing 
date  October  9th,  1802,  five  days  (that  is 
to  say)  after  the  appearance  of  the  ode  in 
the  Morning  Post,  The  letter  is  in  Latin, 
a  freak  in  which  Lamb  occasionally  in- 
dulged with  Coleridge,  Procter,  Cary,  and 
others  of  his  more  intimate  correspond- 
ents. Thackeray  once  described  those 
Latin  letters  of  Sterne's,  in  which  he  de- 
livered himself  with  such  cynical  frank- 
ness on  his  conjugal  difficulties,  as  writ- 
ten in  very  "sad  dog"  Latin.  Lamb's 
correspondmg  use  of  that  tongue  is  rather 
"jolly dog" Latin,  and  its  meaning  in  con- 
sequence not  always  easy  to  disentangle. 
But  the  following  sentence  is  not  obscure, 
though  the  Latinity  may  be  doubtful :  — 

Istas  Wordsworthianas  nuptias  (vel  potius 
cujusdam  Edmundii  tui)  te  retulisse  mirificum 
gaudeo : 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "  I  am  aw- 
fully glad  to  receive  your  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Wordsworth  (or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  of  a  certain  Edmund  of 
yours)."  Wordsworth  had  been  married 
to  Mary  Hutchinson  on  October  4th,  the 
very  day,  it  may  be  observed,  on  which 
Coleridge's  poem  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  Here  therefore,  five  days  after 
Wordsworth's  wedding,  and  the  simulta- 
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neous  appearance  of  Coleridge's  poem  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Edmund,  we  find 
Lamb  making  an  allusion  to  the  identity 
of  the  two,  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Finally,  we  are  told  by  Professor  Knight 
in  his  admirable  library  edition  of  Words- 
worth (vol.  iii.,  423-4)  that  among  the 
manuscripts  at  Col^orton  is  a  copy  of 
**  Dejection,"  sent  by  Coleridge  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  in  April,  1802,  in  which 
(presumably)  first  draft  of  all,  the  name 
used  is  not  Edmund,  but  Wordsworth's 
own,  the  famous  couplet  appearing  thus : 

O  William !  we  receive  but  what  we  give ; 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  — 

the  other  variations  being  all  in  due  ac- 
cord. 

The  reasons  which  led  Coleridge  to 
substitute  "Edmund"  for  "William," 
when  six  months  later  he  sent  the  poem 
to  his  friend  Stuart  for  Xht  Morning  Post^ 
can  only  be  matter  for  conjecture.  Poet- 
ically, we  may  be  well  satisfied  that  the 
change  was  made.  The  name  of  "Wil- 
liam has  seen  many  vicissitudes  and 
received  many  humorous  side  lights  in 
the  last  half-century,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  the  language  would 
have  suffered  grievous  wrong  if  it  had 
been  left  to  descend  to  us  in  its  precise 
original  form.  Its  author  was  as  wise  in 
changing  the  "  William,"  as  that  William 
himself  was  in  dropping  "dear  brother 
Jim  "  out  of  his  pathetic  "  We  are  Seven." 
But  no  like  injury  would  have  been 
wrought  by  preserving  the  name  "Ed- 
mund" as  final.  Moreover,  in  changing 
"  William  "  for  "  Edmund  "  no  change 
was  made  in  the  motive  and  purport  of 
the  poem.  As  Lamb,  and  doubtless  all 
other  friends  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth were  aware,  the  ode  was  still  ad- 
dressed to  Wordsworth.  But  the  situa- 
tion is  altogether  altered  when,  at  some 
period  within  the  next  twelve  years,  Cole- 
ridge decided  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
all  traces  of  its  original  dedication,  not 
only  by  substituting  for  "Edmund "the 
intangible  and  quite  unrecognizable  im- 
personation "  Lady,"  but  by  omitting  those 
lines  which  had  served  most  clearly  to 
point  out  Wordsworth  as  the  poet  ad- 
dressed. Why  Coleridge  took  this  course, 
and  whether  any  friend  at  all  was  ad- 
dressed as  "  Lady,"  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  by 
the  change  of  name  and  the  omission  of 
those  passages,  the  historical  interest  of 
the  ode,  as  uearing  on  the  lives  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth,  entirely  disap- 
pears.   For  there  is  a  history  in  the  po- 


em, as  first  framed,  and  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  En^^lish  literature. 

When  Coleridge  wrote  "  Dejection  "  he 
was  still  short  of  completing  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  had  lived  at  Keswick  nearly 
two  years,  himself  and  family  supported 
by  the  pension  of  150/.  a  year  from  the 
brothers  Wedgewood,  and  by  the  payment 
for  occasional  essays  and  poems  m  the 
daily  papers.  His  poetic  prime  was 
already  past.  "  He  had  four  poetical 
epochs,"  writes  his  son  in  the  supplemen- 
tary memoir  of  the  "Biographia  Litera- 
ria,"  "which  represented  in  some  sort 
boyhood,  youthful  manhood,  middle  age, 
and  the  decline  of  life."  The  first  of  thes& 
extends  to  the  year  1 796.  The  second  is 
comprised  within  some  three  years  only, 
but  in  it  the  noblest  fruits  of  Colerid^  s 
genius  were  produced  —  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  "The  Dark  Ladie,"  the  first 
part  of  "  Christabel,"  "  Fears  in  Solitude," 
"  Kubla  Khan,"  the  "  Hymn  in  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,"  and  others  of  less  note. 
The  poems  which  succeed  open  the  third 
period  of  Coleridge's  poetic  life.  "  They 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  my  far 
ther's  Stowey  life,"  continues  H.  N.  Cole- 
ridge, "  by  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic 
fire  they  have,  but  not  the  clear,  bright 
mounting  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry. 
Their  meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they 
seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hues  of  mid- 
dle age ;  though  some  of  them  were  writ- 
ten before  the  author  was  thirty-five  years 
old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period 
is  *  Dejection,*  an  ode  composed  at  Kes- 
wick, April  4th,  1802." 

The  near  relatives  of  the  poet  here 
content  themselves,  as  was  natural,  with 
this  simple  record  of  facts.  It  was  enough 
for  them  to  note  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  "  clear  mounting  flame  "  of  his  earlier 
poetry  had  ceased  to  rise.  But  later  biog- 
raphers, untrammelled  by  the  family  tie, 
have  had  to  incjuire  into  and  account  for 
this  change,  without  fear  or  favor.  Mr. 
Traill,  in  the  best  memoir  of  Coleridge 
that  has  yet  appeared,  says  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  speaks  of  the  period 
between  1800  and  1804  as  "the  tumine- 
point,  moral  and  phvsical,  of  Coleridge  s 
career.  The  next  few  years  determined 
not  only  his  destiny  as  a  writer,  but  his 
life  as  a  man.  Between  his  arrival  at 
Keswick  in  the  summer  of  1800  and  his 
departure  for  Malta  in  the  spring  of  1804, 
that  fatal  change  of  constitution,  tempera- 
ment, and  habits  which  governed  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  history  had  fullv  estab- 
lished itself.  Between  these  two  dates  he 
was  transformed  from  the  Coleridge  of 
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whom  his  young  fellow-students  in  Ger-  turing  daily.   "  The  Excursion  "  and  "  The 

many  have  left  us  so  pleasing  a  picture,  Prelude,"  "  The    Solitary   Reaper "  and 

into  the  Coleridge  whom  distressed  kins-  "The  Highland  Girl,"  the  "Ode  on  Im- 

men,  alienated  fnends,  and  a  disappointed  mortality  "  and  the  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  were 

public  were  to  have  before  them  for  the  yet  to  be.     In  all  these  respects,  in  charac- 

remainder  of  his  days.    Here  then  at  Kes-  ter,  temperament,  in  "  the  reason  firm,  the 

wick,  and  in  these  nrst  two  or  three  vears  temperate  will,"  as  well  as  in  the  career 

of  the  century  —  here  or  nowhere  is  the  which  lay  before  him,  life  and  health  per- 

kcy   to  the    melancholy    mystery  to  be  mitting,  Coleridge  could  not  but  recognize 

found."*  that  his  neighbor  and  dearest  friend  pre- 

And  this  key,  as  every  one  now  knows,  sented  the  strangest,  saddest  contrast  to 

Is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  opium-eating  himself.    The  ode  "  Dejection  "  has  been 

which  was  begun  during  these  first  years  always  recognized  as  a  wonderfully  true 

(1800-1802)  at  Greta  Hall.     The   exact  piece  of  self-presentment ;  but  it  is  hardly 

date  at  which  Coleridge  found  among  the  less  valuable  as  a  tribute  to  the  real  secret 

magazines  in  his  neighbor's  library  an  ad-  of  the  strength  which  Coleridge  saw  ma- 

vertisement  of  the  virtues  of  the  "  Kendal  turing  in  another. 

Black  Drop,"  and  thought  of  trying  it  as  a  j         ^^^  ^ope  from  outward  forms  to  win 

possible  cure  for  his  rheumatic  and  gastric  The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
troubles,   is  not  known.    But  Colendge  within, 

himself  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  year       ^n.*     •     *i-     i  .       *  .i. 

1803  as  being  "soon  Ifter  his  eyes  had  .,P»^  »^  ^\  ^^^^^^^  ''^.  ^^f,  "^uT^ 

been  opened  to  the  true  nature  of  the  "We  receive  but  what  we  give'     "From 

habit  i^o  which  he  had  been  ignorantly  J^«  .^^"^  itself  must  issue  Torth  "  the  fair 

deluded."    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  !HP^»°^Ht  ^^^"^  l^""}  TY^LT  •  ^Y  ^^'^*'- 

therefore,  that  the  consumption   oY  the  The  writer  had  lost  that  "fair  luminous 

Kcodal  opiate  had  been  going  on  for  many  ^^"f .  °5^^';  ^  ""tSf  ^'^  '\:    ^"^  ^^^'JZ"^ 

months,  when  Coleridge  It  laSt  discovered  ?°^  (".^'^^'/^.^  '^^^^»  ^^  ^^^"^  ^}^^^  *^^^^^° 

that  he  could  not  live  without  it,  and  that  ^o^^tams  of  joy  were  no  mystery,  - 

it  had  attained  a  fatal  dominion  over  his  O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 

mind  and  will.     And  if  this  were  so,  the  What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be. 

Si'^J'^flT^  at  work  even  though  Cole-       ,  ^^^^  italicized  the  "  thou."  for  so  it 

ndge  little  guessed  its  extent  or  cause,  ^j^^,,    ^^^^j^  ^  emphasized;  and  the 

r«?^lt^T''^"'*^'''^*'L*'*^"P}!f"»  "thou,"  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  was 

onUoolc  found  expression  in  these  saddest  wiUiam  Wordsworth. 

A   J  i^                     •        T  *!.•  I           X       The  first  version  of  the  ode  is  assuredly 
And  the  poem  acquires,  I  think,  a  yet  worthy  of  preservation  if  only  for  the  ex- 
deewrr  pathos  when  we  remember  (what       -^-^^  u^^,  •„  j^e  last  stanzii,  afterwards 
,*.!       ^  ^  T'^i^tt  'X^^^  ?11?"  j^  necessarily  omitted  when  the  Lady  (who- 
'^iTfwT'l^'^^  *^*Vu''*lJ°  )^°'''j'  ever  she  iLyhave  been)  was  substituted 
worth   that  Coleridge's  thouehts  turned,  for  the  person  originally  addressed:- 
not  only  as  the  confidant  of  his  gnefs,  '^  &        / 
but  as  supplying  the  most  poignant  con-  O  Edmund,  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice; 
trast   to   his  own  condition  and  state  of  ^  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care 
mind.     When  read  with  the  name  "  Ed-  ^VK  in^^enseness  of  the  good  and  fair 
mund  "  retained  in  it,  and  the  few  but  ^^^^  *^°"  *^*^«*  everywhere. 
deeply    significant    passages   afterwards       No  lines,  as  telling  the  secret  of  Words- 
omitted,  the  ode  becomes  as  interesting  worth's  unique  power,  are  better  worth 
in  its  bearing  upon  Wordsworth  as  upon  rescuing  from  oblivion.    And  here,  too, 
Coleridge.     For  the  writer  discerns  in  his  the  contrast  between  Coleridge  and  his 
friend  just  those  qualities  in  which  him-  friend  which  pervades  the  poem,  is  indi- 
sclf    is   wanting.     Wordsworth  was    the  cated    beyond  question.     The   "anxious 
elder  man  by  some  two  years.    He  too  dread  "  and  the  "  busy  care  "  were  already 
was  a  poet,  and  devoted  to  poetry;  and  beginning  to  work    their   ravages   upon 
looking  to  support  by  its  means  himself  Coleridge's  own  heart  and  spirit,  and  the 
and  the  wife  he  was  so  soon  going  to  "immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair"  no 
bring  home,  his  old  friend  and  playfellow,  longer  prevailed  against  them. 
Mary  Hutchinson.    He  was  poor,  but  con-       Wordsworth,  "friend  of  his  devoutest 
tented  to  be  poor.    He  had  not  yet  reached  choice,"  must  have  read  these  lines  in 
his  poetic  prime — his  powers  were  ma-  their  earliest  shape,  when    he  was   ad- 
dressed in  them  by  his  actual  name.     He 
'  Coleridge :  ♦♦  Engliah  Men  of  Letters  Series.  did  not  then  know  about  the  Opium.    None 
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of  Coleridge's  nearest  and  dearest  seem 
to  have  known  till  years  aftervrards  of  the 
subtle  enemy  that  he  was  "  putting  into  his 
raouth"to  steal  away,  if  not  his  brains, 
assuredly  his  self-control  and  his  peace  of 
mind.  But  Wordsworth  must  have  seen 
that  things  were  going  wrong  with  his 
friend,  and  that  this  poem  was  only  too 
literal  a  transcript  of  the  writer's  own 
mood.  How  it  affected  Wordsworth  di- 
rectly, how  far  it  influenced  the  current  of 
his  own  thoughts,  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. There  was  no  declared  or  ob- 
vious poetic  response  to  it  on  his  part. 
There  is  indeed  one  memorable  portrait 
drawn  by  Wordsworth  of  his  friend,  and 
it  belongs  to  this  year,  though  the  exact 
date  is  not  fixed.     The  "  Lines  written  in 


__,  -  _  copy  of  the  'Castle  of  Indo- 
lence,' "  supply  the  well-known  portrait  of 
"the  noticeable  man  with  large  gr<y  eyes" 
—  the  pale  face  that  seemed  "as  if  a 
blooming  face  it  ought  to  be"  —  and  the 
low  hung  lip  "deprest  bv  weight  of  mus- 
ing Phantasy."  The  picture  was  drawn 
out  of  doors,  and  from  the  life,  as  Words- 
worth informed  Miss  Fenwick:  "Com- 
posed in  the  orchard,  Town-end,  Gras- 
mere,  Coleridge  living  much  with  us  at 
this  time."  Out  though  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  melancholy  thrown  over  the 
picture,  it  is  made  also  to  envelop 
Wordsworth  himself,  who  is  described  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  the  poem.  The 
sombre  coloring  is  primarily  intended  to 
harmonize  with  that  of  Thomson's  poem 
which  suggested  it,  and  with  that  series 
of  cabinet  portraits  which  those  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement. The  orchard  at  Town-end  was 
their  "Castle of  Indolence."  Butthere  is 
yet  another  poem  of  Wordsworth's,  writ- 
ten just  one  month  after  Coleridge's  ode, 
supplying  so  startling  a  commentary  upon 
it  that  r  cannot  think  it  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. On  May  7th,  l8o2,  Wordsworth 
wrote  his  "  Leech-gatherer,  or  Resolution 
and  Independence.  This  poem,  like  so 
many  of  the  rest,  was  suggested  by  an 
actual  incident.  "  The  leech^therer,"  so 
Wordsworth  himself  tells  us,  "  I  met  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  my  cottage,  and  the 
account  of  him  is  taken  from  his  own 
mouth."  But  this  was  not  a  then  recent 
incident.  It  was  eighteen  months  before, 
in  October,  1800,  according  to  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  that  she  and  her  brother  had 
met  the  old  leech -gatherer,  "  He  was  of 
Scotch  parents,  but  had  been  born  in  the 
army.  He  had  had  a  wife  'and  a  good 
woman,  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  him 
with  ten  children.'  All  these  were  dead 
but  one,  of  whom  he  bad  not  heard  for 


many  years,  a  sailor.  His  trade  was  to 
gather  leeches ;    but  now  leeches  were 

scarce,  and  he  had  not  strength  for  it." 
Why  was  it  that  just  eighteen  raontha 
after,  Wordsworth  was  moved  to  repeat 
the  old  man's  story  and  all  he  had  learned 

We  cannot  say,  and  it  is  never  well  to 
be  dogmatic.    But  the  deeply  touching 
appropriateness  of  this  poem  as  a  com- 
ment upon  Coleridge's  "  Ode  to  Words- 
worth," then  fresh  m  that  friend's  mem- 
ory, need  not  be  ignored  merely  because 
nothing  can  be  proved.     Here,  as  in  the 
ode,  the  contrast  between  joy  and  despon* 
dency   is   the   pervading   thought.      The 
poet  describes  nimself  as  travelling  upon 
the  moor  "as  happy  as  a  boy,"  drawing 
happiness  from  all  the  joyful  creatures 
within  sight  and  sound;  — 
But,  as  it  sometimes  chaneeth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so : 
And  [ears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came; 
Dim  sadness  —  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knnr 

Happiness  may  not  endure ;    it  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  very  different  day, — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress  and  poverty. 
And  then  follows  the  strange  confession, 
so  little  true  of  Wordsworth,  but  so  curi- 
ously and  almost  poiiitedly  true  of  the 
author  of  "  Dejection,"  the  ode  then  jnat 
before  sent  to  fiim  ;  — 
My  whole  life  I  have  lived  In  pleasant  thought, 
Aa  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good : 
But  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed 

-    at  all? 
The  noble  stanza  that  follows,  recalling' 
Chatterton  and  Bums,  there  is  no  need  to 
quote  (for  who  does  not  know  it?),  but 
the  line, 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified, 
may  be  cited  as  summing  up  in  the  magical 
terseness  that  belongs  to  Wordsworth's 
'  diction  at  its  best,  the  moral  of  Coleridge's 
I  ode.    It  is  the  echo  of 


O  Edmund  I 


c  but  what  w 


But  there  the  parallel  between  the  two 
poems  begins  and  ends.  The  moral  of 
the  one,  even  aa  its  title,  is  "Resolution 
and  Independence;"  the  meaning  of  the 
other,  as  poor  Coleridge  was  just  awaking 
to  discover,  was  irresuution  and  depeoo- 
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cnce.  Coleridge  was  losing  not  only  the 
**  shaping  spirit  of  imagination/'  never 
more  to  be  recovered,  but  something  of 
i^  greater  importance  to  his  life.  And 
the  two  things  he  felt  thus  slipping  hope- 
lessly away  were  his  power  of  moral  re- 
solve, and  the  necessary  instinct  of  not 
leaving  wife  and  children  a  burden  upon 
others. 

O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  1 

But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time, 
Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended 

WiU, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still  I 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land. 
Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 

It  may,  or  may  not  have  been,  simple  coin- 
cidence that  the  address  to  this  "friend 
of  his  devoutest  choice  "  was  first  printed 
on  the  very  day,  October  4th,  1802,  of 
that  friend^  marriage ;  but  it  certainly 
zives  an  additional  poignancy  to  the  con- 
fessions therein  contained.  It  may  never 
be  ascertained,  as  I  have  said,  why  Cole- 
ridge when  he  first  admitted  the  ode  into 
the  collection  of  his  acknowledged  poems, 
the  "  Sibylline  Leaves"  in  1815,  deposed 
the  name  of  his  old  friend,  omitted  the  lines 
that  most  significantly  described  him,  and 
substituted  the  vague  and  unrecognizable 
name  of  **  Lady."  Should  there  be  letters 
of  Coleridge  still  existing  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  matter,  Mr.  Dvkes 
Campbell,  or  other  devout  students  of  the 
poet,  may  yet  discover  something  of  in- 
terest on  the  subject  We  know  that  an 
estrangement  grew  up  between  the  two 
friends  after  these  early  davs.  Even  had 
Wordsworth  been  without  his  defects  (and 
he  was  "  no  such  perfect  thing  "),  this  was 
inevitable ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
revised  version  of  the  poem  which  still 
retained  its  original  name  of  "  Dejection." 
But  more  probablv,  I  think,  Coleridge  de- 
sired to  conceal  from  the  general  reader 
some  of  the  more  painful  personal  allusions 
and  contrasts  discoverable  in  the  original 
version.  Poetically,  the  ode  has  not  suf- 
fered by  the  change.  But  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  autobiography  of  one  great 
poet,  and  a  tribute  of  genuine  admiration 
to  another,  the  poem  as  first  conceived 
will  always  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

Alfred  Ainger. 
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Book  IIL  —  Five  Years  Later. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  walk  back  to  Les  Avants  led 
through  the  principal  street  of  Mentone, 
brimming  over  at  that  hour  with  carriages 
and  foot-passengers.  The  sun  was  warm, 
the  air  cool,  not  cold  but  frappi;  it 
seemed  to  tingle  through  the  lungs  and  set 
the  blood  flowing  in  a  gay  response.  The 
polyglot  clatter  was  deafening ;  the  mar- 
ket-place, as  they  passed  it,  looked  as  if 
basketfuls  of  shells,  mixed  with  fish, 
broken  pottery,  and  untidy  rags  and  tags 
of  clothmg,  had  all  been  recently  turned 
topsy  turvy  upon  the  grpund.  Elly  seemed 
a  little  depressed  for  a  few  minutes  after 
her  beautiful  betrothed's  departure,  but 
regained  her  spirits  as  they  emerged  upon 
the  bay,  and  rounding  the  corner  of  the 
little  quay,  strolled  along  its  curving  edge, 
flooded  to  the  brim  with  its  monotonously 
blue  flood,  and  dotted  at  this  point  with 
crafts  of  various  sizes  and  various  de- 
grees of  unseaworthiness.  Presently  they 
halted  by  simultaneous  impulse  at  appoint 
where  the  rounded  symmetry  was  broken 
by  a  few  large  boulders  crusted  with  pink 
corallines  and  grey  serpulae,  upon  which 
the  sapphire-colored  curves  were  sketch- 
ing a  reticulated  pattern  of  dainty  yellow 
tracery. 

The  girl  stepped  lightly  down  on  to  one 
of  these  loose  boulders,  and  stood  poised 
there,  balancing  herself,  and  looking  over 
the  edge  into  the  broken  prism  made  by 
the  waters,  her  glance  following  the  lines 
of  light  as  they  chased  one  another  in  an 
endless  procession.  A  glad  young  figure, 
it  looked,  framed  and  half  absorbed  into 
the  glad  gay  landscape.  John  Lawrence's 
eye  rested  upon  it  very  wistfully. 

"  Do  you  know  what  these  rocks  remind 
me  of?"  she  asked,  suddenly  turning 
round  and  looking  up  at  him.  "  I  don^ 
know  why,  but  just  then  there  jumped 
into  my  head  a  remembrance  of  that  first 
day,  or  evening  rather,  1  arrived  at  Mor- 
daunt,  when  I  ran  away  so  ^^ickedly  from 
poor  Matty,  and  you  came  and  caught 
me  and  brought  me  back.  Do  you  re- 
member ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  remember  perfectly,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  I  always  believe  you  saved  my  life. 
I  always  believe  I  should  have  been 
drowned  then  if  you  had  not  arrived  when 
you  did." 
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"  I  hope  you  would,"  he  answered, 
smiling. 

**  You  hope  I  would  ?  You  hope  that  I 
would  have  been  drowned  ?  " 

"  As  you  were  not  it  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  it  was  my  coming  that  pre- 
vented you." 

"  Ah,  I  see  ! " 

She  stood  a  moment  longer  uptn  her 
Doulder,  smiling  and  looking  into  the  blue- 
ncss,  crisped  into  wide  curves  against  the 
edges  of  the  rocks,  and  stained  here  and 
there  with  pale,  wine-colored  tints,  where 
seaweeds  or  meandering  sprays  of  zostera 
gave  their  own  color  to  its  limpidity. 
Then  she  sprang  back  and  stood  oesiae 
him. 

"What  a  troublesome  little  wretch  I 
was,  wasn't  I  ?  "  she  said  brightly.  "  And 
how  good  every  one  was  to  me  —  every 
one  at  Mordaunt,  I  mean.  You  particu- 
larly, Major  Lawrence  !  "  she  added,  rest- 
ing her  eyes  full  upon  him  with  a  frank 
clear  look  of  confidence,  that  look  which 
so  charmed  and  so  wounded  him,  poor 
fellow !  which  told  so  clearly  the  terms 
upon  which  they  stood,  that  liking  which, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances, would  never,  he  told  himself,  have 
been  anything  but  liking. 

"Children  are  such  ridiculous  crea- 
tures," she  went  on  seriously,  "and  I  think 
I  must  have  been  more  ridiculous  than 
most  children.  I  know  that  in  those  davs 
I  had  the  wildest  dreams  —  wide-awafce 
dreams,  I  mean  —  the  strangest,  the  most 
impossible.  I  wonder  if  all  children,  or 
most  children,  have  the  same.  Do  you 
suppose  they  have  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  dreams  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  of  the  great  things  I  was  going  to 
do  ;  that  were  going  to  happen  to  me.  I 
used  to  lie  awake  at  night  planning  it  all 
out  and  settling  what  I  intended  to  do 
when  I  was  grown  up.  It  seemed  so  sim- 
ple, so  unquestionable  —  as  if  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  stretch  out  my  hand  and 
it  was  done.  People  to  be  rescued  — how, 
when,  or  from  what,  I  did  not  know,  but 
that  was  a  great  idea  of  mine.  For  years 
and  years  I  thought  of  it  every  nignt  of 
my  life,  and  planned  it  all  out." 

"  I  remember  your  saying  something  of 
the  sort  once,"  he  answered,  smiling  at 
the  recollection. 

"  Oh  and  that  was  only  one  of  dozens 
and  dozens  of  schemes  —  things  I  was  to 
do ;  dragons  to  slay ;  people  to  set  free ; 
injustices  to  find  out  and  set  riijht.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  ridiculous  ideas  I  had. 
I  grow  hot  sometimes  myself  now  when  I 
think  of  them  !  " 


"  You  don't  feel  as  if  you  were  on  your 
way  to  realize  any  of  them  ?  "  he  inquired 
ratner  dryly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  a  sudden 
change  of  expression,  a  glance  of  swift  dis- 
pleasure awakening  in  her  eyes.  What 
ne  had  said  might  nave  passed  as  a  jokCi 
or  as  meaning  nothing  in  particular,  but 
for  a  faint  undercurrent  of  bitterness, 
which  had  pierced  through,  unconsciously 
perhaps  to  himself,  and  which  sent  her 
thougnts  instantly  into  a  new  and  totally 
different  channel  from  that  which  they 
had  been  following.  She  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment ;  when  she  did,  it  was  in  a 
tone  of  sudden  gravity. 

"  Major  Lawrence,"  she  stopped.  "  Ma- 
jor Lawrence,  you  —  you  don  t  like  Alger- 
non ?  " 

"  Lady  Eleanor ! "  He  turned,  startled, 
almost  dismayed  by  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  attack. 

"  I  know  you  don't.  You  have  never 
said  so,  but  I  know  it.  You  have  looked 
it    I  have  seen  it  in  your  eyes  ofteny 

"  I  am  sorry  my  eyes  should  have  be- 
haved so  badly,"  he  replied,  trying  to  pass 
the  subject  lightly  off. 

"If  it  were  any  one  else,  if  it  were  not 
such  a  very,  very  old  friend,  I  should  not 
mind,  of  course,"  she  went  on,  without 
heeding.  "  But  you  and  grandmamma  '* 
—  she  paused,  and  her  breath  came  short 
and  fast,  as  it  used  to  do  when  she  was  a 
child  —  "  How  am  I  to  help  minding  what 
you  two  think? "she  burst  out  passion- 
ately. "  I  have  never  said  anything,  but 
of  course  I  have  seen  it,  and  so  has  k^. 
We  should  have  been  blind  not  to  do  so ! " 
She  paused  again,  as  if  to  give  him  time 
to  speak,  but  he  was  silent  —  dead  silent. 

"It  is  very  wrong,  and  unfair  —  most 
unfair !  It  is  the  injustice  that  hurts  me," 
she  went  on,  her  eyes  kindling  with  all 
their  old  angry  light.  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  and  so  ougnt  grand- 
mamma !  You  take  up  every  little  foolish 
thing  he  did  or  said  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  you  remember  it  against  him  now. 
You  judge  him  as  if  he  was  the  same  now 
as  then.  Is  that  just  ?  is  that  ri^ht  ?  How 
yioyjXdiyoH  like  to  have  all  the  things  which 
you  did  when  you  were  a  boy  raked  up  and 
remembered  against  you  ?"  she  enquired, 
fronting  him  superbly,  her  whole  face 
alight  with  anger. 

"Not  at  all,  I  must  confess,"  he  an- 
swered meekly. 

"  Very  well  then,  why  do  you  do  it  ? 
Why  are  you  so  —  so  —  I  don't  like  to  say 
it,  but  it  is  — mean  and  ungenerous  ?  Is 
he  not  kind  and  good  and  unselfish  nawf 
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Look  how  he  has  gone  off,  all  in  an  in- 
stant, to  a  place  he  particularly  detests, 
just  because  some  one  —  not  a  p-eat 
friend,  but  a  man  he  knew  —  asked  him  to 
come  and  help  him.  And  he  is  always 
doing  things  like  that,  always.  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  for  every  one  ac- 
knowledges it  —  every  one,  that  is,  except 
you  and  ?randmamm?y*'  He  has  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  frilfbds,  nobody  has  so 
many.  I  cannot  think  bow  he  came  to 
care  for  me,  when  he  has  the  whole  world 
to  choose  from  ;  when  he  is  so  much  bet- 
ter and  brighter  —  everything  —  than  I 
am." 

**  You  can't  expect  your  friends  to  agree 
with  you  there,"  the  major  answered. 

••  Then  they  should  believe  it  when  I 
tell  them,"  she  retorted,  stamping  her  foot 
with  the  old  childish  gesture  he  remem- 
bered so  welL  "  Mustn't  I  know  better 
than  anybody  else  what  he  really  is  ?  He 
has  the  most  beautiful  thoughts,  the  most 
beautiful  feelings  ;  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  like  him  —  no  one  ! " 

"  There  are  few  handsomer,  at  any 
rate." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it !  "  she 
exclaimed  angrily.  *'  I  am  not  speaking 
of  his  looks.  You  only  say  that  to  vex 
me  !  You  all  talk  of  his  looks,  as  if  that 
was  the  chief  thing !  Can  he  help  his 
looks  ?  " 

*•  Does  he  wish  to  help  them  ?  " 

••  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 
/wish  it.     I  often  wish  he  was  as  ugly  as 

—  as " 

As  myself,  for  instance  ?  " 
Oh,  no,  much  —  much  uglier  —  down- 
right ugly.  You  are  not  ugly  at  all ;  you 
only  say  that,  too,  to  vex  me.  You  are 
not  one  bit  nice  or  kind  as  vou  used  to  be. 
Major  Lawrence.  I  usecf  to  think  that 
there  was  no  one  like  you.  When  you 
went  to  India  I  cried  till  I  made  myself  ill. 
I  used  to  wake  at  night  and  sob  and  sob, 
because  you  were  gone,  and  I  couldn't  go 
and  talk  to  you.  I  hated  the  sea  because 
it  had  taken  you  away  from  us.  I  hated 
every  one  and  everything;  I  wouldn't 
even  speak  to  Algernon,  when  he  came 
over  to  ride  with  me.  It  seemed  strange, 
but  I  don't  think   I   liked  him  much  in 

those  days.    It  was  not  until  —  until " 

So  far  she  had  been  speaking  as  she  would 
have  done  when  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
in  just  the  same  childlike,  straigntforward 
tone  of  narrative.  At  this  point,  however, 
she  hesitated,  and  a  shade  of  deeper  color 
began  to  flit  over  her  face.  She  went  on, 
however,  after  a  minute,  but  more  shyly, 
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turning  her  head  a  little  away  as  she 
spoke,  — 

"  Until  I  came  to  know  him  better  I 
found  that  what  I  had  taken  for  coldness 
and,  and  —  conceit,  was  really  only  sensi- 
tiveness. He  is  very  sensitive,  indeed  — 
very.  When  he  is  with  people  who  are 
not  sympathetic,  who  do  not  appreciate 
him,  he  cannot  get  on,  he  is  miserable. 
When  he  was  a  boy  he  always  felt  that 
people  were  looking  down  upon  him  and 
his  mother,  and  we  at  Mordaunt  particu- 
larly. That  was  what  made  him  so  shy 
and  —  different  when  he  came  to  see  us. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  though  she  — 
Mrs.  Gathers  —  is  so  kind  and  good,  she 
is  not  —  well  — not  like  grandmamma,  for 
instance;  that  some  people  might  even 
call  her  vulgar.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
mother,  quite  devoted,  but  he  sees  it  all 
the  same. ' 

"  He  seems  indeed  an  excellent  son," 
the  major  said,  honestly  glad  of  some  one ' 
point  of  praise  which  he  could  cordially 
re-echo. 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered  impatiently. 
"  And  yet  he  knows  that  she  was  not  — 
not  always  quite  judicious  about  him 
when  he  was  younger.  Not  going  to 
school  —  that,  I  suppose,  could  not  be 
helped,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  disadvan- 
tage. Never  seeing  anything  of  other 
boys;  always  being  by  himself,  or  with 

grown-up  people ;  it  is  so  difficult  for  a 
oy  who  is  brought  up  like  that  to  be 
really  manly  —  to  help  thinking  too  much 
of  himself  and  his  own  pursuits  —  being 
what  people  call  spoilt.  It  was  not  until 
he  came  abroad  and  made  friends  of  his 
own,  and  found  his  own  place  amongst 
them,  that  he  got  over  those  disadvan- 
tages, that  he  grew  bright  and  happy  and 
spirited,  as  he  is  now,  that  he  learned  to 
throw  off  his  shyness."* 

"  He  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  shy  now." 

She  looked  up  with  a  fresh  flush  of 
anger,  though  this  time  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  thrown  any  undue  emphasis  into 
the  words. 

"  You  are  most  unkind !  You  are  very, 
very  unfair!  You  are  horribly  unjust !  I 
wonder  why  I  speak  to  you  at  all ! "  she 
cried  passionately. 

"Don't  say  that;  please  don't,  Lady 
Elly!"  he  said  entreatingly.  "Believe 
me,  I  am  not  as  unjust  as  you  fancy.  If 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is  —  well,  quite 
worthy  of  you,  that  is  not  saying  that  he 
has  not  a  thousand  delightful  qualities  ; 
that  he  is  not  brilliant,  handsome,  clever. 


so 
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accomplished,  generous  —  everything  that 
a  middle-aged  fogy  like  myself  finds  en- 
viable." 

"Worthy  of  «r^/"  she  exclaimed  su- 
perbly. **  Of  me  !  He  is  worthy  of  some- 
thing much,  much  better,  let  me  tell  you, 
than  me ! " 

**  I  hope  at  least  that  he  does  not  think 
so  himself?" 

"  No,  he  does  not.  But  that  is  because 
he  is  too  noble  and  high-minded  to  think 
it.  He  might  if  he  chose.  It  would  be 
very  naturd." 

John  Lawrence  made  no  response  to 
this  assertion,  but  his  look  presumably 
spoke  a  less  reverential  belief  in  Alger- 
non Gathers 's  nobility,  for  Lady  Eleanor 
turned  suddenly  away,  and  walked  on  with 
her  head  in  the  air,  nor  did  she  vouchsafe 
another  syllable  until  they  were  well  within 
the  precincts  of  Les  Avants. 

Half-way  up  the  steep  ascent  she  again, 
however,  paused,  and  turned  to  him  with 
a  certain  air  of  solemnity,  the  air  of  one 
who  would  not  willingly  abandon  even  the 
most  hardened  of  criminals  to  the  error  of 
his  ways  without  another  appeal  to  his 
better  feelings. 

"  Major  I^wrence,  I  know  you  like  me 
—  at  least  you  used  to  like  me  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  and  I  hope  you  do  so  still 
now  that  I  am  big?"  She  waited,  as  if 
expecting  him  to  say  something;  but  he 
was  silent,  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
she  went  on.  "  And  therefore  because  I 
think  you  like  me,  and  because  I  know 
that  I  like  you  very,  very  much,  because 
you  have  always  been  one  of  my  kindest 
friends ;  because,  when  I  look  back  to  it, 
that  first  year  I  was  at  Mordaunt  —  when 
you  used  to  let  me  run  about  with  you  — 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my 
whole  life, — because  of  all  this  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  to  —  to  get  over  this  — 
this  foolish  prejudice  of  yours.  I  ought, 
I  know,  to  be  too  proud  to  take  any  no- 
tice, and  so  I  should  if  it  was  any  one 
else,  but  I  can't  bear  that^^«  should  mis- 
judge him.  He  doesn't  misjudge  you,  he 
likes  and  respects  you  very  much,  in  spite 
of  knowing  you  don't  care  for  him.  I 
know  that  it  is  just  a  prejudice,  and  that 
you  would  get  over  it  if  you  saw  more  of 
nim,  but  you  are  going  away,  so  that  there 
is  not  much  time,  and  1  want  you  to 
promise  that  you  will  do  so  now  at  once. 
Not,  you  understand,  for  his  sake,"  she 
added,  with  the  same  little  lofty  gesture ; 
"but  for  mine.  Will  you?  will  you  ?  will 
you  ?  "  she  continued,  stretching  out  both 
nands  and  seizing  his  insistently,  holding 
him  at  the  same  time  with  her  eyes,  as  it 


to  appeal,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  his 
better  self;  to  induce  him  to  fiin^  aside 
all  unworthy  prejudices,  born  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  and  to  recognize  the 
true  light  shining  before  him  in  all  Its 
effulgence. 

What  could  he  do,  poor  fellow !  He  told 
her  grimly  that  he  would  try,  that  he  would 
do  his  best,  and  he  went  away  five  minutes 
later  hating  that  young  man  Algernon 
Gathers  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul, 
with  an  intensity  of  hatred  of  which  six 
months,  nay  a  single  fortnight  ago,  he 
would  hardly  have  believed  himself  to  be 
capable ! 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Turning  out  of  the  garden  of  Les 
Avants  he  strode  back  along  the  espla- 
nade and  up  one  of  the  side  paths  which 
led  by  a  series  of  broken  flights  of  steps 
to  the  olive  slopes  above. 

As  he  mounted,  his  steps  grew  quicker 
and  quicker,  until  it  seemed  to  himself  as 
if  he  literally  flew;  as  if  he  were  seeking 
to  escape  ;  as  if  there  was  something  be- 
hind that  he  was  bound  to  fly  from.  Aa 
overmastering  impulse  was  upon  him  all 
the  time  to  turn  back,  to  recant  his  prom- 
ise, to  shout  aloud  some  of  those  injurious 
epithets  which  seemed  to  be  throttling 
him,  which  jostled  against  one  another  in 
his  brain.  From  comparative  passiveness, 
his  hatred  of  Algernon  Gathers  had  sud- 
denly sprung  into  full  actixnty.  He 
clenched  his  teeth  in  the  extremity  of  his 
anger  and  unavailing  misery.  Passine 
up  that  sunny  rocky  way  his  whole  soul  felt 
on  fire.  In  the  depth  of  his  perturbed  soul 
he  found  himself  crying  aloud  those  warn* 
ings,  uttering  those  denunciations  which 
he  had  not  found  the  courage  or  the  bru- 
tality to  utter  under  the  segis  of  those  trust- 
filled  eyes.  "  He  is  a  snob  !  He  is  a  cur  I 
He  is  a  heartless,  insolent  young  beast ! " 
he  cried  to  himself.  "A  small-souled, 
narrow  -  h  earted  egoti  s  t ;  cold  •  blooded  I 
cowardly !  treacherous !  He  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  vou,  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
noble-heartea  girl.  He  will  make  you 
wretched,  wretched.  Gan  you  not  see  it ! 
Oh,  child,  be  warned !  Have  pity  on  your- 
self! Save  yourself  while  there  is  still 
time ! " 

How  much  or  how  little  of  these  un- 
pleasant things  he  had  any  justification 
tor,  how  much  he  even  absolutely  be- 
lieved, he  was  not  quite  sure,  but  after 
that  promise  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him,  after  the  absolute  silence  of  the 
last  four  or  five  weeks,  there  was  an  un- 
told relief  in  repeating  them  over  and 
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over  to  himself;  !n  dinning  them,  as  it 
were,  into  his  own  ears,  seeing  that  he 
was  debarred  by  honor  from  dinning  them 
into  another's.  There  was  yet  another 
advantage  that  it  seemed  to  offer  a  full 
and  sumcient  reason  for  detesting  this 
engagement  apart  from  any  more  personal 
Evounds,  grounds  which  he  still  shrank 
from  avowing  even  to  himself.  If  this 
young  roan  was  half,  nay,  quarter  all  this, 
surely  that  was  reason  enough  for  any 
friend  of  hers  desiring  at  all  hazards  to 
detach  her  from  him.  He  was  resolved 
to  keep  that  other  motive  in  the  back- 
ground, to  deny  it  strenuously  to  himself, 
as  he  would  have  denied  it  to  any  one  who 
had  been  bold  enough  to  tax  him  with  it. 
Was  he  not  her  friend?  was  not  that 
enough?  what  need  of  searching  any 
deeper  for  a  feeling  which  ought  to  ani- 
mate the  breast  of  any  one  who  cared  for 
her  even  in  the  slightest,  most  casual  de- 
gree? 

He  was  still  climbing  the  hill  as  if  in 
the  direction  of  his  lodgings.  Before  ar- 
riving there,  however,  he  turned  aside  to 
the  fef  t  along  the  edge  of  a  dry  torrent 
bed,  and  then  up  another  flight  of  steps 
alternating  with  a  steep  stony  pathway. 
He  had  set  his  mind  upon  attaining  to  a 
particular  clump  of  pines  which  lay  half- 
way up  one  of  the  lower  slopes,  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  halt  or  turn  aside  un- 
til he  had  done  so.  At  last  the  spot  was 
attained,  and  he  flung  himself  down  at 
full  length  upon  the  grey-green  moss-cov- 
ered ground,  putting  up  nis  hands  as  a 
pillow  under  his  head. 

In  front,  a  yard  or  two  from  the  ends  of 
his  feet,  a  small  knoll  of  rock  rose  out  of 
the  grass  and  moss.  It  was  the  barest  of 
knoUs,  worn  and  weathered  by  time  and 
the  slow  percolations  of  water.  In  the 
centre  of  it,  however,  a  small  pine-tree 
had  sprung  up,  thoupjh  how  it'  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  it  was  hard  to  say, 
since  earth,  or  any  receptacle  for  earth 
there  was  none.  From  where  it  sprouted 
to  wh^re  his  head  was  pillowed  moss  grew 
thickly,  and  over  the  moss  again  was  a 
layer  of  pine  needles,  woven  together,  the 
ragged  ends  sticking  out  here  and  there 
like  a  half-worn  door-mat.  Some  small 
black  ants  with  red  tails  were  slowly  strug- 
gling over  this  mat,  dragging  amongst 
them  the  carcase  of  an  earwig  many  times 
larger  than  themselves.  John  Lawrence 
fixed  his  mind  upon  these  ants,  and  as- 
sured himself  that  he  was  watching  their 
struggles  with  the  deepest  interest.  He 
even  went  the  length  of  dropping  a  small 
fragment  of  grass  as  a  bridge  for  one  of 


the  strugglers.  It  did  not  exhibit  any 
particular  gratitude,  but  turned  up  its  red 
tail  in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  tried  to 
sting  first  the  bit  of  grass,  and  then  its 
benefactor's  finger.  John  laughed,  threw 
himself  back  and  let  it  take  its  own  way. 
His  next  visitor  was  a  bee,  which  came  to 
visit  the  flowerets  of  a  vetchling  growing 
in  the  chinks  of  the  rock.  He  watched 
her  visiting  floweret  after  floweret  in  suc- 
cession, and  noticed  how  she  pressed 
down  each  till  its  spring  gave  way,  and 
the  pollen  flew  out  in  a  little  cloud  as  she 
sent  her  tongue  investigatingly  down  into 
the  purple  depths  of  the  corolla,  then, 
withdrawing  it  with  a  dissatisfied  hum, 
flew  away  to  the  next  and  the  next.  He 
looked  at  all  these  things,  and  assured 
himself  that  he  was  taking  the  profound- 
est  interest  in  them.  Another  man,  it  is 
true,  might  not  have  done  so,  but  then  he 
had  always  cared  for  such  things.  Why 
on  earth  should  he  not  do  so  that  after- 
noon? 

He  had  a  desperate,  almost  a  childish 
idea  of  flinging  himself  upon  nature ;  of 
appealing  to  her  in  his  trouble;  clinging 
to  the  smallest  shred  of  her,  as  a  child 
clings  to  its  mother's  finger;  imploring 
her  to  keep  off  this  coming  moment ;  in- 
sisting that  she  must  and  should  help  him, 
as  a  pious  Catholic  does  to  his  patron 
saint.  Had  he  not  always  been  loyal  to 
her?  and  might  he  not  therefore  fairly 
appeal  to  her  in  his  need?  What  good 
was  she,  he  thought  irascibly,  if  she  could 
not  help  him  nowf 

It  came  at  last,  however  —  the  moment 
that  he  had  been  fighting  off.  Nearer  and 
nearer  still,  until  at  last  it  was  impossible 
to  evade  it.  It  grappled  with  him,  held 
him  in  a  grip  of  iron,  and  compelled  his 
attention  whether  he  would  or  no.  Drawn 
from  his  last  defences,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
to  meet  it,  as  he  might  have  done  to  meet 
a  foe. 

He  loved  her.  That  was  all.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  denying  or  pretend- 
ing to  deny  it  any  longer.  That  stage 
was  past  forever.  He  loved  her  utterly ; 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  color  of  her 
eyes,  the  fall  of  her  footsteps,  her  girlish- 
ness,  immatureness,  nay,  her  very  follies, 
her  faults.  He  loved  her,  he  worshipped 
her,  he  believed  that  he  had  always  done 
so;  he  told  himself  so,  he  revelled  in  the 
recognition  of  his  love.  Hopeless  as  it 
was,  ludicrously  unavailing  as  he  knew  it 
to  be,  there  was  a  joy  in  repeating  it  over 
and  over,  in  escaping — were  it  but  for  a 
moment  —  out  of  himself,  out  of  the  reali- 
ties of  things,  out  of  the  cold,  revolting 
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present  into  the  immortal,  the  ever  open 
kingdom  of  love. 

He  stretched  his  arms  with  a  sudden 
rapture,  a  sudden  sense  of  deliverance,  as 
if  for  weeks  he  had  been  living  cramped 
between  narrow  walls  from  which  he  had 
unexpectedly  got  free;  for  that  one  mo- 
ment he  was  hers,  and  she  was  his ;  his 
forever,  and  ever  and  ever ! 

It  did  not  last,  however;  how  could  it? 
Like  the  rush  of  some  wintry  torrent, 
there  swept  over  him  a  despairing  sense 
of  loss,  of  darkness,  and  ruin.  She  was 
lost  to  him,  lost  without  there  having  been 
a  hope  or  a  possibility  of  winning  her. 
Lost,  and  to  whom  ?  to  that  — that 

There  are  moments  when  the  sanest  of 
men  cease  to  be  perfectly  sane  ;  when  the 
most  self-controlled  lose  hold  of  them- 
selves ;  when  the  wild  horses  within  take 
the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  will  not 
be  gainsaid.  This  was  such  a  moment  to 
John  Lawrence.  A  rush  of  bitterness, 
tenderness,  love,  jealousy,  flew  through 
him,  not  alternately,  but  altogether,  like  a 
pack  of  wolves.  A  flood  of  hungry  long- 
mg  tore  his  heart,  a  wild  desire  for  happi- 
ness, just  a  little,  ever  so  little,  personal 
happiness !  Why  should  he  of  all  the 
men  on  earth,  he  cried  to  himself,  be  de- 
barred ? 

The  next  instant  all  these  thoughts  too 
were  past,  swept  aside  by  a  flooding  tide 
of  hate  —  abate  which  seemed  to  spring 
upon  him  like  a  wild  beast,  to  take  him  by 
the  throat,  to  turn  him  for  the  moment 
into  a  wild  beast  himself.  That  spasm  of 
jealousy  which  had  overtaken  him  in  the 
palm  garden  came  again,  only  with  a  hun- 
dred-fold force.  Again  he  felt  that  fierce 
desire  to  snatch  her  away — if  need  be 
by  force  —  against  her  own  consent  —  to 
wrest  her  away  from  him  —  to  assert  the 
old  primeval  right  of  conquest,  the  right 
of  the  belter  man.  It  was  a  dangerous 
imagination  to  let  in.  The  thought  of 
an  encounter  with  Algernon  Gathers  filled 
his  soul  with  sudden  indescribable  joy; 
with  a  sense  of  stinging  rapture  more 
intoxicating  perhaps  than  even  love  itself. 
His  imagination  —  once  allowed  to  find 
entrance  —  seized  upon  the  idea  with  ex- 
traordinary vividness,  dressed  it  in  its 
appropriate  colors,  and  followed  it  to  the 
last  detail  with  a  breathless  absorbing 
interest.  How,  when,  where  they  were 
to  meet  he  did  not  know,  what  his  jus- 
tification was  to  be  still  less,  but  he  saw 
the  conclusion  as  clearly  as  he  might  have 
seen  it  in  a  picture,  and  shuddered  even 
while  he  did  so.  There  would  come  a 
moment  —  he  knew  there  would  —  when 


his  clutch  would  be  upon  Algernon  Gath- 
ers's  throat,  and  that  hateful,  smiling  face 
of  his  would  smile  no  longer.  He  remem- 
bered how  once  years  ago  in  India,  a 
tiger-cat  had  flown  at  him  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  he  was  passing  under.  There 
had  been  no  time  for  anything  else,  but  he 
had  managed  somehow  to  get  his  hand 
round  the  beast's  throat,  and  had  kept  it 
there  till  it  was  dead,  and  he  recalled  viv- 
idly the  dull  thud  of  its  beautiful  supple 
body,  as  he  flung  it  away  from  him,  ana  it 
had  dropped  in  a  loose  heap  upon  the 
ground  —  recalled  it  with  a  shiver  at  once 
of  horror  and  of  satisfaction.  It  would 
be  the  very  same,  he  said  to  himself,  now, 
the  very  same  ! 

It  was  a  proof  of  that  underlying  sav- 
agery, latent  under  so  many  ciisguises, 
that  a  man  notoriously  good-humored, 
noticeable  even  for  placidity,  should  have 
been  thus  swept  away  with  passion.  Jeal- 
ousy, and  a  wild  angry  sense  of  impotence, 
swept  backwards  and  forwards  through 
him,  obliterating  for  the  moment  all  pre- 
vious traits,  as  the  traits  of  a  house  are 
obliterated  when  a  fire  gets  possession  of 
it.  Elly!  Why  EUy?  Why  just  her? 
Why  must  she  be  the  one  for  him  to  lay 
his  profaning  touch  upon?  Were  there 
not  others,  plenty  of  others,  who  would 
have  done  as  well?  Like  a  flash  there 
came  back  the  thought  of  her  as  she 
stood  balancing  herself  awhile  ago  upon 
the  rock  ;  looking  up  at  him  and  smiling; 
talking  of  what  she  had  done  when  she 
was  a  child ;  looking  so  like  a  child  still 
—  so  pure,  so  honest,  so  clear-eyed.  For 
a  moment  he  half  smiled  in  response,  so 
vivid  was  the  picture,  so  alive  the  image 
his  brain  had  called  up.  The  next  minute 
the  smile  vanished  in  a  scowl,  for  beside 
her,  close  beside  her,  leaning  over  her, 
absorbing  her,  holding  her  hand,  pressing 
his  kisses  upon  her  lips,  came  that  other 
image,  the  image  of  the  man  she  was  be- 
trothed to,  whom  she  loved  —  that  beau- 
tiful smooth-faced  smiling  young  man, 
Algernon  Gathers,  with  his  olive  cheeks, 
and  great  dark  gleaming  eyes.  He* grew 
sick  at  the  thought,  sick  and  frantic  at 
once.  His  soul  seemed  to  fill  with  dis- 
gust and  loathing,  as  if  he  had  seen  her 
in  contact  with  something  horrible ;  some- 
thing cold,  repellent,  snaky.  Again  that 
spasm  of  jealousy  ran  through  him,  and 
he  shook  under  it  as  a  man  shakes  in  the 
first  grip  of  fever.  Glasping  his  hands 
round  a  mass  of  stone,  against  which  he 
had  all  this  time  unconsciously  been  lean- 
ing, he  plucked  it  suddenly  from  its  set- 
ting, held  it  a  moment  in  mid^iir,  and  then 
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flung  it  away  from  him  with  all  his  force, 
he  knew  not  why  or  wherefore.  This  done 
he  stood  watching  it  with  blank  aston- 
ishment as  it  bounded  swiftly  down  the 
slope,  crushing  through  a  thin  covert  of 
juniper  bushes,  until  it  finally  subsided 
with  a  thud  into  some  loose  earth  at  the 
bottom. 

The  folly  of  the  act  had  somehow  a 
sobering  effect.  He  rubbed  his  hand  sud- 
denly over  his  eyes.  Was  he  behaving 
like  that?  he,  John  Lawrence,  like  the 
hero  of  some  transpontine  melodrama? 
What  had  come  to  him?  Had  he  gone 
mad  ?  What  sudden  folly  had  bitten  him  ? 
It  was  almost  like  looking  in  a  glass  and 
seeing,  not  one's  own  face,  but  some  one 
else's,  a  face  with  eyes  lit  up  with  demoniac 
passion.  He  must  go,  that  was  the  next 
clear  and  definite  idea  which  occurred  to 
him.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  about 
that  now.  Without  a  moment's  delay  fie 
must  get  away  from  this  place  ;  from  her, 
from  mem  all.  He  had  been  mad  to  stay 
so  long ;  mad  to  think  that  he  could  go  on 
day  after  day  seeing  her,  breathing  the 
same  air  —  had  he  not  blood  too  in  his 
veins,  like  another  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  out 
of  his  own  control.  The  curb  had  got 
twisted  somehow,  and  no  longer  held. 
There  was  no  knowing  what  insanity 
might  not  gain  possession  of  him  next  if 
he  went  on  exposing  himself  to  this  sort 
of  thing;  exposing  himself  to  seeing  her, 
to  seeing  her,  too,  with  him  —  with  that 
smiling  silken  puppy  who  had  won  her, 
who  would  be  her  master,  her  husband  1 
Again  he  stopped  short,  breathing  hard 
and  fierce ;  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body  seemed  to  be  gyrating  furiously. 
Yes,  he  must  get  away,  he  said  to  himself. 
There  could  oe  no  question  about  it  — 
none.  It  was  too  late  that  day,  but  the 
next  he  would  leave  Mentone ;  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  remain  as  long  as  he  had 
done.  If  possible  he  would  not  see  her 
again.  No,  upon  second  thoughts,  he 
would  not  see  her  again.  He  would  not 
risk  imperilling  his  nonor,  her  peace  of 
mind,  everything  still  of  value,  by  his  in- 
sanity. He  could  no  longer  trust  himself. 
He  must  go. 

Under  this  fresh  impulse  he  turned  to 
leave  the  spot,  which  seemed  to  be  scored 
all  over  with  the  traces  of  his  conflict. 
He  walked  down  the  hill  mechanically, 
with  a  trailing  step,  like  that  of  a  man 
worn  out  with  prolonged  exertion.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  hours  had  passed  since 
he  had  gone  up,  yet  the  light  on  the  ribs 
of  rock  had  hardly  shifted  an  inch,  the 


shadows  across  the  path  were  barely,  if 
anything,  longer  than  they  had  been  when 
he  mounted. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  turn  of  the 
path  which  led  to  his  lodgings,  and  fur- 
ther by  a  back  way  to  the  Gathers'  villa, 
when  he  noticed  two  figures,  that  of  a  man 
and  of  a  woman,  moving  a  little  below 
him,  not  upon  the  usual  pathway,  but  upon 
a  narrower  track  worn  by  the  feet  of  the 
olive-pickers.  His  glance  had  travelled 
indifferently  over  them,  and  was  passing 
away  again,  when  suddenly  it  became  ar- 
rested. Was  it?  Nonsense,  it  could  not 
be,  and  yet  again,  surely,  surely  it  was 
Algernon  Gathers  —  Algernon  Gathers, 
who  had  rushed  off  in  such  hot  haste  two 
hours  ago,  to  catch  the  train  for  Monte 
Garlo  !  The  branches  of  olive  were  across 
the  track,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
the  two  figures  clearly.  Once  through  an 
opening  he  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  second  one,  a  tall,  handsome-looking 
woman,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  appar- 
ently a  foreigner.  The  face  of  her  com- 
C anion  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish, 
ut  the  general  air  reminded  him  of  that 
fortunate  youth.  They  were  sauntering 
along,  chatting  and  laughing  in  very  harm- 
less fashion,  only  if  it  were  Algernon,  why 
was  he  there  ?  What  the  deuce  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  John  Lawrence  asked 
himself  confusedly. 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  made  a  little 
mental  calculation.  Gould  Algernon  Ga- 
thers have  gone  to  Monte  Garlo  and  re- 
turned within  the  time  ?  It  was  now  three, 
it  had  been  one  when  they  parted  upon 
the  esplanade  ?  Yes,  it  was  possible, y«j/ 
possible  ;  but  was  it  probable  ?  To  do  so 
he  must  have  remained  there  little  more 
than  half  an  hour.  What  likelihood  was 
there  of  his  finding  his  friend,  rescuing 
him  from  that  despair  into  which  he  was 
said  to  have  been  plunged,  furnishing  him 
with  funds,  and  returning  again  within 
that  time?  Of  course  the  friend  might 
have  left,  something  might  have  occurred 
to  oblige  him  to  return,  a  hundred  things 
;«/^///  nave  happened.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly inclined,  however,  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  it  was  Alger- 
non Gathers  —  and  Algernon  Gathers,  he 
said  to  himself,  it  was,  or  the  devil  —  then 
Algernon  Gathers  had  told  a  lie,  one  too 
which  might  be  unmasked. 

By  this  time  the  two  figures  had  disap- 
peared, and  with  a  resolution  to  put  an 
end  to  his  doubts,  the  major  rushed  after 
them,  crushing  through  *he  thick  growth 
of  lentisk  and  rosemary  which  covered  this 
part  of  the  slope.     When  he  reached  the 
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spot  where  he  had  seen  them  last,  no  one, 
however,  was  in  sight.  He  hurried  to  the 
next  turn,  scanning  the  trees  eagerly  to 
right  and  left.  In  the  distance  he  did  at 
last  catch  sight  of  two  figures,  a  man  and 
a  woman ;  but  when,  havmg  hurried  after 
them,  he  came  within  speaking  distance, 
they  proved  to  be  only  an  innocent  Men- 
tonese  maidservant,  and  "her  equally  inno- 
cent swain,  and  he  was  obliged  apolo- 
getically to  turn  back,  hot,  baffled,  and 
angry. 

He  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 
Could  his  own  excited  prepossessions 
have  had  effect  of  conjuring  up  the  image 
of  this  man  he  hated?  ne  wondered. 
Nonsense,  he  told  himself;  impossible. 
He  had  seen  him,  he  felt  certain  that  he 
had.  Should  he  go  to  Lady  Mordaunt 
and  make  her  the  confidant  of  his  suspi- 
cions ?  He  hesitated,  however,  to  do  this. 
What  man  alive  likes  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  accusations  —  especially  accusations 
which  might,  nay,  which  probably  would 
be  confuted.  If  Algernon  Gathers  had 
been  to  Monte  Carlo,  what  easier  than  for 
him  to  prove  that  he  had  been  there,  and 
if  so,  what  sort  of  a  figure  would  he  him- 
self cut,  especially  if  any  hint  of  the  mat- 
ter came  to  Elly  ^Iordaunt's  cars  ?  Then, 
indeed,  she  would  be  justified  in  calling 
him  a  defamer,  a  slanderer. 

No,  upon  the  whole,  he  dared  not,  the 
risk  was  too  great,  the  risk  of  his  having 
after  all  been  mistaken.  Were  he  to 
speak,  and  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  how 
overwhelming  would  be  his  own  shame, 
how  great  the  reflected  glory  of  Algernon 
Cathers  !  No,  bad  as  the  case  was,  it  was 
not,  he  said  to  himself,  to  be  cured  so. 
To  kill  the  man  out  and  out  and  have 
done  with  him  was  one  thing ;  to  bring 
accusations  against  him,  which  might 
prove  to  be  unfounded,  quite  another. 

He  went  on  to  his  locigings,  and  began 
to  put  together  his  possessions,  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  for  his  departure  the  next 
day.  Calling  the  old  woman,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  her  daughter,  looked  after  the 
house  and  its  inmates,  he  explained  to 
her  that  he  should  not  have  any  need  of 
their  services  after  the  following  after- 
noon. About  half  through  his  packing  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  also  to  give  notice  to  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well 
probably  to  do  so  at  once. 

He  walked  down  accordingly  to  the 
town,  and  left  word  at  the  office  where  he 
had  hired  the  rooms,  payinqj  a  week's  rent 
in  advance  of  the  present  time ;  after 
which,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  pre- 


cise time  at  which  the  afternoon  train  left 
for  Genoa,  he  walked  on  to  the  railway 
station. 

He  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  and  was  returning  through  the  gath- 
ering dark,  when,  at  the  comer  of  a  roa4 
which  a  little  further  back  branched  to 
the  hills,  he  came  suddenly  face  to  face, 
almost  jostling  against  —  Algernon  Ca- 
thers !  Both  men  started,  even  the  young- 
er one's  usual  imperturbability  being  mo- 
mentarily discomposed  —  only  momenta- 
rily, however. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  major,  how  you  startled 
me  !  One  aoesn't  expect  to  see  anything 
so  big  in  these  regions.  I  suppose  you 
left  L^dy  Elly  at  home  hours  ago  ?  " 

"  Are  you  just  back  from  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 
John  Lawrence  enquired,  answering  one 
question  with  another. 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  As  you  perceive,"  he  answered,  glancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  station.  "Had  my 
trip  for  nothing  too,  worse  luck!  The 
man  had  left.  I  suppose  some  of  M. 
Blanc's  myrmidons  paid  his  fare,  as  is 
said  to  be  their  amiable  custom  on  these 
occasions.  I  have  wasted  the  whole  after- 
noon ;  1  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
nastiest,  most  disreputable,  ugliest,  worst- 
countenanced  crew  outside  the  infernal 
regions.  1  feel  sick,  ugly,  and  disreputap 
ble  myself ;  dirty  too,  and  cross,  and  not 
fit  to  speak  to  a  reasonable  being  —  ^rgo^ 
I  will  not  stay  to  inflict  myself  upon  you ! 
By  by !  I  suppose  we  shall  meet  presently 
at  Les  Avants  ?  " 

He  was  gone,  and  John  Lawrence,  too, 
walked  away  after  a  minute  like  a  man  in 
a  remarkably  bad  dream.  Had  Algernon 
Cathers  been  at  Monte  Carlo,  or  had  he 
not  ?  Had  he  seen  him  on  the  hillside, 
or  had  he  been  deceived  by  some  extraor- 
dinarily vivid  resemblance  ?  Thirdly,  had 
the  young  man  just  told  him  a  lie  —  an 
ugly,  uncalled  for,  elaborate,  gratuitous 
lier  Upon  the  horns  of  these  dilemmas 
he  impelled  himself  for  some  time,  remain- 
ing first  on  one,  and  then  on  the  other,  as 
each  seemed  the  least  improbable.  At 
last,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  flung  them 
all  away  together,  as  he  had  flung  away 
the  stone  upon  the  hillside.  What  differ- 
ence could  it  make?  he  asked  himself 
bitterly.  Whether  Algernon  Cathers  had 
or  had  not  told  a  falsehood  upon  this 
particular  occasion  was  really  a  point  of 
such  absolutely  infinitesimal  importance, 
a  mere  thread,  a  straw,  a  feather  in  the 
balance.  Let  him  be  never  so  innocent, 
that  would  not  make  him  one  bit  the  fitter 
to  be  the  husband  of  Eleanor  Mordaunt. 
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He  climbed  the  steps  leading  to  his 
lodging^  still  as  if  in  a  dream,  but  once 
back  within  its  walls  he  set  to  work  afresh 
at  bis  packing  with  a  sort  of  rabbia,  not 
resting  until  everything  was  stowed  away, 
even  to  the  strapping  of  the  rugs  which 
lay  about  the  room.  He  had  a  wild  desire 
now  to  be  gone.  The  whole  place  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  grown  horrible.  He  felt 
stifled,  gagged,  humiliated,  like  a  man 
forced  by  compellent  destiny  to  sit  quietly 
by  and  see  out  the  close  of  some  revolting 
drama,  when  every  nerve,  and  every  manly 
impulse  within  him  is  yearning  to  cry 
••Stop!" 


From  The  G>ntemporary  Review. 
THOMAS  STEVENSON, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Stevenson  will 
mean  not  very  much  to  the  eeneral  reader. 
His  service  to  mankind  took  on  forms  of 
which  the  public  knows  little  and  under- 
stands less.    He  came  seldom  to  London, 
and  then  only  as  a  task,  remaining  always 
a  stranger  and  a  convinced  provincial ; 
putting  up  for  years  at  the  same  hotel 
where  his  father  had  gone  before  him ; 
bithful  for  long  to  the  same  restaurant, 
the  same  church,  and  the  same  theatre, 
chosen  simply  for  propinquity ;  steadfastly 
refusing  to  dme  out.    He  had  a  circle  of 
his  own,  indeed,  at  home ;  few  men  were 
more  beloved  in   Edinburgh,  where   he 
breathed  an  air  that  pleased  him;  and 
wherever  he  went,  in  railway  carriages  or 
hotel  smoking-rooms,  his  strange,  humor- 
ous vein   of    talk,  and    his    transparent 
honesty,  raised  him  up  friends  and  ad- 
mirers.    But  to  the  general  public  and  the 
world  of  London,  except  about  the  Par- 
liamentary committee-rooms,  he  remained 
unknown.     All  the  time,  his  lights  were 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  guiding  the 
mariner ;  his  firm  were  consulting  engi- 
neers to  the  Indian,  the  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Japanese  Lighthouse  Boards,  so  that 
Edinburgh   was  a  world  centre  for  that 
branch  of  applied  science ;  in  Germany, 
he  had  been  called  **  the  Nestor  of  light- 
bouse    illumination ; "    even    in    France, 
where  his   claims  were  long  denied,  he 
was  at  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Exposition,  reco^ized  and  medalled.  And 
to  show  by  one  instance  the  inverted  na- 
ture of  his  reputation,  comparatively  small 
at  home,  yet  filling  the  world,  a  friend  of 
mine  was  this  wmter  on  a  visit  to  the 


Spanish  main,  and  was  asked  by  a  Pe- 
ruvian if  he  "knew  Mr.  Stevenson  the 
author,  because  his  works  were  much  es- 
teemed in  Peru?"  My  friend  supposed 
the  reference  was  to  tne  writer  of  tales ; 
but  the  Peruvian  had  never  heard  of  "  Dr. 
Jekyll ; "  what  he  had  in  his  eye,  what  was 
esteemed  in  Peru,  were  the  volumes  of 
the  engineer. 

Thomas  Stevenson  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1818,  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Smith,  first  engineer  to  the  Board 
of  Northern  Lights,  son  of  Robert  Steven- 
son, brother  of  Alan  and  David ;  so  that 
his  nephew,  David  Alan  Stevenson,  joined 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the 
engineership,  is  the  sixth  of  the  family 
w]io  has  held,  successively  or  conjointly, 
that  office.     The  Bell  Rock,  his  father'^s 

treat  triumph,  was  finished  before  he  was 
orn;  but  he  served  under  his  brother 
Alan  in  the  building  of  Skerryvore,  the 
noblest  of  all  extant  deepsea  lights  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  David,  he 
added  two  —  the  Chickens  and  Dhu  Heart- 
ach  —  to  that  small  number  of  man's  ex- 
treme outposts  in  the  ocean.  Of  shore 
lights,  the  two  brothers  last  named  erected 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven ;  of  beacons,* 
about  twenty-five.  Many  harbors  were 
successfully  carried  out ;  one,  the  harbor 
of  Wick,  the  chief  disaster  of  my  father's 
life,  was  a  failure ;  the  sea  proved  too 
strong  for  man's  arts ;  and  after  expedients 
hitherto  unthought  of,  and  on  a  scale 
hyper-cyclopean,  the  work  must  be  de- 
serted, and  now  stands  a  ruin  in  that  bleak, 
God-forsaken  bay,  ten  miles  from  John  o' 
Groats.  In  the  improvement  of  rivers  the 
brothers  were  likewise  in  a  large  way  of 
practice  over  both  England  and  Scotland, 
nor  had  any  British  engineer  anything 
approaching  their  experience. 

It  was  about  this  nucleus  of  his  profes- 
sional labors  that  all  my  father's  scientific 
inquiries  and  inventions  centred;  these 
proceeded  from,  and  acted  back  upon,  his 
daily  business.  Thus  it  was  as  a  harbor 
engineer  that  he  became  interested  in  the 
propagation  and  reduction  of  waves;  a 
difficult  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  much  suggestive  matter 
and  some  valuable  approximate  results. 
Storms  were  his  sworn  adversaries,  and  it 
was  through  the  study  of  storms  that  he 
approached  that  of  meteorology  at  large. 
Many  who  knew  him  not  otherwise,  knew 

•  In  Dr.  Murray's  admirable  new  dictionary.  I  have 
remarked  a  flaw  rub  voct  Beacon.  In  its  express, 
technical  sense,  a  beacon  may  be  defined  as  '*  a  founded, 
artificial  sea-mark,  not  lighted." 
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—  perhaps  have  in  their  gardens — his 
louvre-boarded  screen  for  instruments. 
But  the  great  achievement  of  his  life  was, 
of  course,  in  optics  as  applied  to  light- 
house illumination.  Fresnel  had  done 
much  ;  Fresnel  had  settled  the  fixed-light 
apparatus  on  a  principle  that  still  seems 
unimprovable  ;  and  when  Thomas  Steven- 
son stepped  in  and  brought  to  a  compara- 
ble perfection  the  revolving  light,  a  not 
unnatural  jealousy  and  much  painful  con- 
troversy rose  in  France.  It  had  its  hour ; 
and,  as  I  have  told  already,  even  in  France 
it  has  blown  by.  Had  it  not,  it  would 
have  mattered  the  less,  since  all  through 
his  life  my  father  continued  to  justify  his 
claim  by  Iresh  advances.  New  apparatus 
for  lights  in  new  situations  was  continually 
being  designed  with  the  same  unwearied 
search  after  perfection,  the  same  nice  in- 
genuity of  means ;  and  though  the  holo- 
photal  revolving  light  perhaps  still  re- 
mains his  most  elegant  contrivance,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  it  the  palm  over  the  much 
later  condensing  system,  with  its  thousand 
possible  modifications.  The  number  and 
the  value  of  these  improvements  entitle 
their  author  to  the  name  of  one  of  man- 
kind's benefactors.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  a  safer  landfall  awaits  the  mariner. 
Two  things  must  be  said;  and  first  that 
Thomas  Stevenson  was  no  mathematician. 
Natural  shrewdness,  a  sentiment  of  opti- 
cal laws,  and  a  great  intensity  of  consid- 
eration led  him  to  just  conclusions;  but 
to  calculate  the  necessary  formulae  for  the 
instruments  he  had  conceived  was  often 
beyond  him,  and  he  must  fall  back  on  the 
help  of  others,  notably  on  that  of  his 
cousin  and  lifelong  intimate  friend,  emeri- 
tus Professor  Swan,  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
his  later  friend,  Professor  P.  G.  Tait.  It 
is  a  curious  enough  circumstance,  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  others,  that  a  man 
so  ill  equipped  should  have  succeeded  in 
one  of  the  most  abstract  and  arduous 
walks  of  applied  science.  The  second 
remark  is  one  that  applies  to  the  whole 
family,  and  Only  particularly  to  Thomas 
Stevenson  from  the  great  number  and 
importance  of  his  inventions  ;  holding  as 
the  Stevensons  did  a  government  appoint- 
ment, they  regarded  their  original  work 
as  something  due  already  to  the  nation, 
and  none  of  them  has  ever  taken  out  a 
patent.  It  is  another  cause  of  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  name;  for  a 
Eatent  not  only  brings  in  money,  it  infalli- 
ly  spreads  reputation ;  and  my  father's 
instruments  enter  anonymously  into  a 
hundred    light-rooms,    and    are    passed 
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anonymously  over  in  a  hundred  reports, 
where  the  least  considerable  patent  would 
stand  out  and  tell  its  author*s  story. 

But  the  life  work  of  Thomas  Stevenson 
remains  ;  what  we  have  lost,  what  we  now 
rather  try  to  recall,  is  the  friend  and  com- 
panion. 'He  was  a  man  of  a  somewhat 
antique  strain ;  with  a  blended  sternness 
and  softness  that  was  wholly  Scottish  and 
at  first  somewhat  bewildering ;  with  a  pro- 
found essential  melancholy  of  disposition 
and  (what  often  accompanies  it)  the  most 
humorous  eeniality  in  company;  shrewd 
and  childish  ;  passionately  attached,  pas- 
sionately prejudiced ;  a  man  of  many  ex- 
tremes, many  faults  of  temper,  and  no 
very  stable  foothold  for  himself  among 
life  s  troubles.  Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser ; 
many  men,  and  these  not  inconsiderable, 
took  counsel  with  him  habitually.  "  I  sat 
at  his  feet,"  writes  one  of  these,  "when  I 
asked  his  advice,  and  when  the  broad 
brow  was  set  in  thought  and  the  firm 
mouth  said  his  say,  I  always  knew  thatoo 
man  could  add  to  the  worth  of  the  conclu- 
sion." He  had  excellent  taste,  though 
whimsical  and  partial ;  collected  old  furni- 
ture and  delighted  specially  in  sunflowers 
long  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Wilde ;  took  a 
lasting  pleasure  in  prints  and  pictures; 
was  a  devout  admirer  of  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingston  at  a  time  when  few  shared  the 
taste;  and  though  he  read  little,  was  coo* 
stant  to  his  favorite  books.  He  had  never 
any  Greek ;  Latin  he  happily  re-taught 
himself  after  he  had  left  school,  where  he 
was  a  mere  consistent  idler ;  happilv,  I 
say,  for  Lactantius,  Vossius,  and  Carainal 
Bona  were  his  chief  authors.  The  first 
he  must  have  read  for  twenty  years  unin- 
terruptedly, keeping  it  near  nim  in  his 
study  and  carrying  it  in  his  bag  on  jour- 
neys. Another  old  theologian  —  Brown 
of  Wamphray  —  was  often  in  his  hands. 
When  he  was  indisposed,  he  had  two 
books  —  **  Guy  Mannering  "  and  •*  The 
Parent's  Assistant"  —  of  which  he  never 
wearied.  He  was  a  strong  Conservative, 
or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  himself,  a  Tory ; 
except  in  so  far  as  his  views  were  rooai- 
fied  by  a  hot-headed,  chivalrous  sentiment 
for  women.  He  was  actually  in  favor  of  a 
marriage  law  under  which  any  woman 
might  nave  a  divorce  for  the  asking,  and 
no  man  on  any  ground  whatever ;  and  the 
same  sentiment  found  another  expression 
in  a  Magdalen  Mission  in  Edinburgh, 
founded  and  largely  supported  by  himself. 
This  was  but  one  of  the  many  channels  of 
his  public  generosity;  his  private  was 
equally  unstrained.    The  Church  of  Scot- 
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land,  of  which  he  held  the  doctrines 
(though  in  a  sense  of  his  own),  and  to 
which  he  bore  a  clansman^s  loyalty,  prof- 
ited often  by  his  time  and  money;  and 
though,  from  a  morbid  sense  of  his  own 
un worthiness,  he  would  never  consent  to 
be  an  office-bearer,  his  advice  was  often 
sought,  and  he  served  the  Church  on 
many  committees.  What  he  perhaps  val- 
ued highest  in  his  work  were  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  defence  of  Christianity ;  one 
of  which,  in  particular,  was  praised  by 
Hutchinson  Stirling  and  reprinted  at  the 
reouest  of  Professor  Crawford. 

His  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  I 
have  called  morbid ;  morbid,  too,  were  his 
sense  of  the  fleetingness  of  life  and  his 
concern  for  death.  He  had  never  accepted 
the  conditions  of  man^s  life  or  his  own 
character ;  and  his  inmost  thoughts  were 
ever  tinged  with  the  Celtic  melancholy. 
Cases  of  conscience  were  sometimes 
grievous  to  him,  and  that  delicate  employ- 
ment of  a  scientific  witness  cost  him  many 
qualms.  But  he  found  respite  from  these 
troublesome  humors  in  his  work,  in  his 
lifelong  study  of  natural  science,  in  the 
society  of  those  he  loved,  and  in  his  daily 
walks,  which  now  would  carry  him  far  into 
the  countrv  with  some  congenial  friend, 
and  now  Keep  him  dangling  about  the 
town  from  one  old  book-shop  to  another, 
and  scraping  romantic  acquaintance  with 
every  dog  that  passed.  His  talk,  com- 
pounded of  so  much  sterling  sense  and  so 
much  freakish  humor,  and  clothed  in  lan- 
guage so  apt,  droll,  and  empl^atic,  was  a 
perpetual  delight  to  all  who  knew  him 
oefore  the  clouds  began  to  settle  on  his 
mind.  His  use  of  language  was  both  just 
and  picturesque ;  and  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Illness  he  began  to  feel  the 
ebbing  of  this  power,  it  was  strange  and 
painful  to  hear  him  reject  one  word  after 
another  as  inadequate,  and  at  length  de- 
sist from  the  search  and  leave  his  phrase 
unfinished  rather  than  finish  it  without 
propriety.  It  was  perhaps  another  Celtic 
trait  that  his  affections  and  emotions,  pas- 
sionate as  these  were,  and  liable  to  pas- 
sionate ups  and  downs,  found  the  most 
eloquent  expression  both  in  words  and 
gestures.  Love,  anger,  and  indignation 
shone  through  him  and  broke  ^rth  in 
imagery,  like  what  we  read  of  southern 
races.  For  all  these  emotional  extremes, 
and  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  ground  of 
his  character,  he  had  upon  the  whole  a 
happy  life ;  nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
bis  death,  which  at  the  last  came  to  him 
unaware. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  PIGEON  AS  A  WAR  MESSENGER. 

The  pigeon  family  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  orders  of  birds,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  frigid  zones,  it  is 
found  throughout  the  entire  globe,  being 
most  abundant,  however,  in  southern  Asia, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  genera  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  differ  widely  in  their  habits,  some 
being  arboreal  and  others  terrestrial.  But 
in  one  particular  they  all  agree :  they  all 
possess  an  innate  love  for  their  home  —  a 
love  so  strong  that  when  removed  from 
their  habitation  they  will  at  once  return, 
though  the  distance  to  be  covered  may  be 
many  miles. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's 
history  this  inbred  homing  tendency  was 
noticed  by  man,  and  by  him  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  utilize  the  bird  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  messages.  \Vlien 
this  custom  originated  is  lost  m  obscurity ; 
but  for  many  centuries  pigeon-flying  has 
been  a  favorite  pastime  with  various 
nations,  and,  as  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  it  has  ever  been  a  prolific  source  of 
gambling.  So  far  as  we  know,  Noah  was 
the  first  to  use  the  pigeon  as  a  bearer  of 
intelligence  ;  but  the  first  nation  of  whom 
we  have  any  record  as  employing  the  bird 
as  a  messenger  is  the  Greeks.  By  them 
it  was  used  with  great  advantage,  and  the 
knowledge  they  had  gained  respecting  it 
they  imparted  to  the  Romans,  who  hrst 
utilized  it  as  a  message-bearer  about  B.  c. 
120.  That  it  satisfactorily  performed  the 
office  of  courier  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  it  was  employed  oy  Julius  Caesar  as 
a  military  messenger ;  and  when  Modena, 
or  Mutina,  where  pigeon-flying  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  was  besieged 
by  Mark  Antony  in  44  B.  c,  we  read  that 
Decimus  Brutus,  whilst  shut  up  in  the 
city,  frequently  communicated  with  Con- 
sul Hirtius  by  means  of  this  bird.  For 
centuries  pigeons  continued  to  be  used  as 
conveyers  of  intelligence,  and  about  five 
hundred  years  ago  they  formed  part  of  a 
telegraphic  system  adopted  by  the  Turks, 
who  erected  high  towers  at  distances  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  These  were 
provided  with  pigeons,  and  sentinels  stood 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  secure  the  mes- 
sages as  the  birds  arrived  and  to  pass  the 
intelligence  on  by  means  of  others.  The 
communication  was  written  on  a  thin  slip 
of  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  very  small 
gold  box,  almost  as  thin  as  the  paper  it- 
self, suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  bird. 
The  time  of  arrival  and  departure  was 
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marked  at  each  successive  tower,  and,  for 
greater  security,  a  duplicate  message  was 
always  despatched  a  couple  of  hours  after 
the  hrst.  The  intelligence,  however,  was 
not  invariably  enclosed  in  a  gold  box,  but 
was  sometimes  merely  wrapped  in  paper, 
in  which  case,  to  prevent  the  writing  being 
injured  by  damp,  the  legs  of  the  birds  were 
bathed  in  vinegar,  with  a  view  to  keep 
them  cool,  so  that  there  might  be  no  set- 
tling to  drink  or  wash  on  the  way. 

Its  light,  active  body  and  long  wings 
render  the  pigeon  peculiarly  adapted  for 
speed,  and  for  very  many  years  it  remained 
the  fleetest  means  of  communication  which 
the  world  possessed.  As  instances  of  its 
velocity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  No- 
vember 22, 1819,  thirty-two  pigeons  which 
had  *'  homed  "  at  Antwerp  were  liberated 
from  London  at  7  a.m.,  and  at  noon  the 
first  bird  reached  its  destination,  having 
accomplished  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  in  (allowing  for  difference 
of  time)  about  four  and  three-quarters 
hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  something  like 
forty-five  miles  per  hour  —  the  speed  of 
an  ordinary  railway  train.  A  few  years 
later  fifty-six  pigeons  were  brought  over 
from  Holland,  and  having  been  set  free  in 
London  at  4  30  a.m.,  the  swiftest  bird  trav- 
ersed the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per  hour,  the 
slowest  accomplishing  the  journey  at  an 
average  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  But  a  much  quicker  fiight  than 
these  is  on  record ;  for  we  find  it  chroni- 
cled that  in  1842  a  pigeon  flew  from  Bal- 
linasloe  in  Ireland  to  Castle  Bernard,  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  Irish  miles,  in 
eleven  minutes,  which  gives  the  almost  in- 
credible velocity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
English  miles  per  hour,  a  speed  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  swift,  which 
is  without  doubt  the  fleetest  of  all  birds. 
This  rate  of  flight,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  exceptional,  since 
nothing  approaching  it  has  been  performed 
in  more  recent  years.  The  average  speed 
of  the  pigeon  is  in  all  probability  aoout 
forty  or  forty-five  miles  per  hour,  as  from 
calculations  oased  on  the  time  occupied  in 
traversing  given  distances  at  races,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  mile  is  covered  in  about  ninety 
seconds. 

As  a  bearer  of  military  despatches  the 
pigeon  has  long  since  given  way  to  the 
mounted  messenger,  the  railway,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  heliograph,  and  other  meth- 
ods of  signalling,  though  up  to  within  com- 
paratively recent  times  it  continued  to  be 
employed  as  a  conveyer  of  general  intelli- 
gence.   Since  it  has  been  supplanted  as  a 


messenger  by  other  means  of  communica- 
tion the  English  homing  pigeon,  or  '*  car- 
rier," which,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  of 
flight,  strength,  etc.,  is  best  adapted  for 
message-bearing  purposes,  has  been  bred 
solely  for  exhibition  or  racing.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  large,  heavy-looking  bird, 
with  a  peculiar  excrescenc&or  wattle  much 
developed  round  the  eye  and  at  the  base 
of  the  beak.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
originated  from  any  one  fixed  type,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  three  varieties 
—  the  old-fashioned  English  dragon,  from 
which  it  derives  its  strength;  tne  cuma- 
let,  a  relation  of  the  tumbler,  from  which 
the  high  flight  is  obtained;  and  the  Bel- 
gian smerle,  which  imparts  both  speed 
and  strength.  The  last-named,  however, 
has  more  and  more  asserted  its  sway,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  one-half 
the  birds  now  have  a  lar^e  proportion  of 
Belgian  blood  in  their  veins.  Under  the 
fostering  influence  of  columbarian  socie- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  country,  much 
has  been  done  to  increase  the  speed  of 
birds,  to  extend  the  distance  from  home  at 
which  they  can  be  flown,  and  to  augment 
the  number  of  persons  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  pigeon-flying.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  a  like  purpose  in  different  Con- 
tinental countries,  and  receive  the  support 
of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  Belgium,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  abode  of  the  homing 
pigeon,  and  where  the  higher  classes  pat- 
ronize pigeon-flying.  Government  also 
makes  special  arrangements  for  the  con- 
veyance by  rail  of  such  birds  as  are  sent 
for  training  to  the  different  French  sta- 
tions, and  as  an  instance  of  the  enormous 
number  of  pigeons  thus  sent,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  one  day  alone  the  prov- 
ince of  Li^ge  forwarded  forty-six  thousand 
by  two  special  trains,  each  train  bein^ 
formed  of  twenty-three  vans.  In  England 
"flying  fanciers"  are  somewhat  looked 
down  upon,  but  that  they  do  not  all  belone 
to  one  section  of  the  community  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  as  much  as  50/.  and  100/. 
are  sometimes  paid  for  a  "carrier"  of 
known  pedigree  and  power.  But  such 
birds,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  are 
not  risked  in  the  perils  of  a  long  flight, 
but  are  kept  solely  for  exhibition  or  pnze- 
taking  purposes. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  shght  revival  in  this  country  of  the 
adoption  of  pigeons  as  message-oearers. 
Country  doctors  have  found  tnem  most 
useful  tor  communicating  with  patients  at 
a  distance,  newspaper  reporters  have  em- 
ployed tbemswith  great  advantage,  and  in 
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the  Scilly  Isles  they  are  frequently  used 
by  Uoycrs  aeent  aoa  others  to  brin^  news 
from  the  pilot-boats  cruising  at  3ie  en- 
trance of  the  English  Channel  of  the  ar- 
rival of  homeward-bound  vessels,  overdue 
or  other-wise.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  so  emploved,  however,  is  very  limited ; 
and  as  their  nqming  faculty  depends  more 
upon  observation  than  any  peculiar  in- 
stinct, instances  have  of  late  been  record- 
ed in  which  the  birds,  by  reason  of  foggv 
or  stormy  weather,  have  failed  to  reacn 
their  destination.  But,  notwithstanding 
such  drawbacks,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  pigeons  should  not  be  more 
largely  utilized  in  the  directions  referred 
to  than  thev  are  at  present,  for  there  can 
be  no  douDt  that  under  favorable  condi- 
tions .they  are  capable  of  rendering  valu- 
able service. 

As  already  stated,  pigeons  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  employed  as  carriers  of 
military  despatches,  but  within  the  past 
dozen  years  or  so  the  war  authorities  of 
the  chief  European  nations  have  given 
much  consideration  as  to  the  advisable- 
ness  of  azain  utilizing  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  means 
of  these  birds  that  Paris  received  news 
from  the  outside  world  during  the  many 
weeks  of  the  siege  of  1870-71  set  at  rest 
all  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  usefully 
employing  these  swift  atrial  messengers 
onder  certain  conditions.  During  the  first 
portion  of  the  four  months  that  the 
French  capital  was  surrounded  by  the 
Germans  there  was  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  balloons  which  were  be- 
ing sent  out  landed  clear  of  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  a  balloon  which  left  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1870,  carried  three  pigeons  for 
the  pur|X)se  of  bringing  back  mtelligence 
ci  its  safety  or  otherwise.  Six  hours  after 
leaving  Paris  they  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage :  **  We  landed  safely  at  Vernouillet, 
near  Triel.  We  will  take  official  de- 
spatches to  Tours.'  Bags  of  letters  will 
DC  distributed."  But  to  employ  several 
pigeons  simply  to  announce  the  landing 
of  a  balloon  was  a  waste  of  valuable  mes- 
sengers, and  orders  were  soon  given  that 
all  birds  sent  out  of  the  capital  were  to  be 
taken  direct  to  Tours,  if  necessary  by  ex- 
press train,  and  placed  at  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  the  delegation.  At  Tours  a 
large  room  was  fitted  up  at  the  prefecture 
as  a  pigeon-loft,  and  in  this  were  placed 
all  the  birds  which  were  sent  from  Paris. 
The  pigeons  selected  for  the  return  jour- 
ney to  the  capital  were  taken  by  train  in 
the  early  momine  to  the  furthest  point 
north  that  could  oe  reached  with  safety, 


and  thus  the  distance  they  had  to  fly  was 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  From  No- 
vember 18,  1870,  until  Paris  capitulated 
on  January  28  following,  London  was  in 
communication  with  Tours  by  means  of  a 
pigeon  post,  and  during  that  period  48 
day  and  1,186  night  mails  were  despatched 
by  winged  messengers.  Within  the  three 
months  that  the  French  government  was 
at  Tours  —  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  December  11 — 219  pigeons  were 
tossed,  the  average  number  liberated  on 
each  occasion  being  five,  all  of  which  car- 
ried copies  of  the  same  messages.  The 
majority  of  these  birds  were  lost,  through 
lacK  01  training,  weather,  etc.,  but  some 
copies  of  every  despatch  reached  Paris. 
When  the  seat  of  the  delegate  government 
was  transferred  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux, 
the  difficulties  of  the  pigeon  post  were 
enormously  increased,  by  reason  of  the 

freater  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the 
irds  and  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
During  the  fifty-three  days  that  the  gov- 
ernment remained  at  Bordeaux,  83  pig- 
eons were  tossed,  but  very  few  of  them 
arrived  in  Paris.  The  total  number  of 
birds  sent  out  from  the  capital  in  balloons 
was  363,  and  of  these  302  were  tossed. 
Out  of  those  liberated  only  73  found  their 
way  to  Paris  with  despatches — viz.,  in 
September,  9;  October,  21  ;  November, 
24;  December,  13 ;  January,  3  ;  and  Feb- 
ruary, 3.  Others  of  the  pigeons  tossed 
reacned  their  destination,  but  without  any 
message  attached.  To  facilitate  the  check- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  the  various  birds,  and 
to  render  the  system  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, each  pigeon  was  stamped  with  three 
numbers  on  the  wing  feathers,  the  first 
indicating  the  number  of  birds  sent,  the 
second  the  number  of  the  series  of  mes- 
sages, and  the  third  the  number  of  pig- 
eons remaining  at  the  place  of  despatch. 
At  each  loft  in  Paris  which  had  supplied 
birds  for  government  use  the  administra- 
tion of  posts  stationed  a  sentinel,  and 
when  a  pigeon  arrived  it  and  its  owner 
were  conducted  under  escort  to  the  post- 
master-general, who  detached  the  mes- 
sages, which  were  afterwards  re-written  by 
a  staff  of  clerks  and  delivered  at  their  in- 
tended addresses. 

At  first  the  despatches  forwarded  by 
pigeons  were  copies  of  the  originals,  pho- 
tographed by  means  of  an  ordinary  cam- 
era, but  about  the  middle  of  November 
M.  Dagron  and  two  assistants,  who  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  capital  by  balloon, 
arrived  at  Tours  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  photographing  the  messages, 
and  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
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the  government  to  Bordeaux  M.  Daeron 
successfully  introduced  the  system  of  mi- 
cro-photography. By  this  method  it  be- 
came possible  to  compress  the  matter  into 
a  very  small  space ;  so  that  the  reduction 
in  surface  which  was  obtained  was  consid- 
erable. The  message  was  photographed 
by  the  microscope  on  one  side  of  a  very 
thin  iilm  of  collodion  ;  and  as  each  pellicle 
contained  on  an  average  some  twenty-five 
hundred  despatches,  it  became  possible 
for  one  pigeon  easily  to  carry  a  dozen  of 
these  pellicles,  which  represented  thirty 
thousand  messages.  But  great  as  this 
number  may  appear,  it  was  sometimes 
exceeded,  for  in  one  instance  a  bird  car- 
ried into  Paris  eighteen  pellicles,  or  forty- 
thousand  messages,  most  of  which  were 
private.  To  ensure  arrival,  each  pellicle 
was  sent  on  several  pigeons,  being  some- 
times despatched  three  times,  and  at 
others  up  to  thirty-nine,  the  average  being 
about  twentv.  In  this  manner  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  officials  and  one 
million  private  messages  or  notices  of 
money  orders  were  carried  into  Paris  dur- 
ing the  memorable  siege  of  1870-71,  the 
value  of  the  money  orders  so  transmitted 
being  7,600/. 

The  general  notion  that  all  that  has  to 
be  done  in  forwarding  a  despatch  by 
pigeon  is  to  catch  the  bird,  tie  a  letter  to 
Its  leg,  and  then  liberate  it,  is  utterly  fal- 
lacious, as  the  method  of  attaching  the 
message  is  of  great  importaace.  Besides, 
to  be  of  much  service  the  birds  must  have 
been  thoroughly  trained,  otherwise  if  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  be  great,  the 
pigeon  will  in  all  probability  lose  its  way, 
as  it  depends  more  upon  observation  than 
anything  else  for  guidance  in  its  flights. 
Prior  to  the  siege  of  Paris  the  meth^  of 
affixing  the  message  to  the  bird  had  not 
received  that  attention  which  it  demanded, 
and  consequently  many  despatches  were 
lost  in  transit.  At  first  the  message  was 
merely  rolled  up  tightly,  waxed  over  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  then  at- 
tached to  a  feather  of  the  bird's  tail.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  twine  which 
kept  the  missive  in  its  place  cut  or  dam- 
aged the  paper,  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  being  pecked  by  the  pigeon, 
and  from  being  injured  by  wet,  etc.,  the 
despatch  was  inserted  in  a  small  coose- 
quill  two  inches  in  length.  The  quill  was 
then  pierced  close  to  each  end  with  a  red- 
hot  bodkin,  so  as  not  to  split  it,  and  in  the 
holes  waxed  silk  threads  were  inserted  to 
affix  it  to  the  strongest  tail  feather.  By 
attaching  the  message  to  this  part  of  the 
bird^s  body  its  flight  was  not  in  any  way 
interfered  with. 


During  a  campaign  the  maintenance  of 
communication  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  when  the  ordinary  means  by 
which  intelligence  is  conveyed  either 
break  down  or  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
the  only  alternative  is  found  in  the  bal- 
loon. This,  however,  owing  to  various 
uncontrollable  causes,  can  only  be  em* 
ployed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  up 
to  a  few  years  ^o  it  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  only  means  oy  which  a  be- 
leaguered town  could  communicate  with 
the  outer  world.  But  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  French  capital  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  Franco-German 
war  by  pigeons  fully  demonstrated  that 
these  birds  were  far  superior  to  balloons 
as  a  means  of  communication  during  the 
carrying  on  of  military  operations;  and 
the  vanous  war  authorities  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  that 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  some 
of  the  chief  nations  established  regular 
military  pigeon  systems,  the  governments 
granting  an  annual  amount  for  their  main- 
tenance. All  the  systems  are  based  upon 
the  same  lines.  The  frontier  or  omer 
fortresses  that  are  considered  most  liable 
to  attack,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  are  provided  with  pigeon-lofts,  and 
an  important  point  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  —  generally  the  capital  —  is  fixed 
upon  as  a  central  station  with  which  they 
shall  communicate.  Between  the  various 
fortresses  there  is,  too,  direct  communi- 
cation. Where  the  distance  separating 
outlying  stations  from  the  central  one  is 
deemed  too  great  for  the  birds  safely  to 
traverse,  the  connection  is  secured  by  in- 
termediate ones.  As  to  the  number  of 
pigeons  kept  at  each  station,  this  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  place,  the 
number  of  directions  in  which  birds  have 
to  be  trained,  and  the  distances  that  they 
have  to  be  flown.  Where  it  is  intended 
that  the  pigeon  shall  only  be  used  in  one 
direction,  about  two  hundred  are  main- 
tained, and  for  each  direction  after  the 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  are  added ; 
so  that  at  a  station  where  three  directions 
are  covered,  five  hundred  pigeons  will  be 
kept.  In  case  of  siege  this  number  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  communication  for 
six  months,  the  calculation  being  arrived 
at  in  the  following  manner.  Suppose  the 
birds  are  tossed  twice  per  week,  then  in 
six  months  there  would  be  fifty-two  libera- 
tions, and  as  the  number  of  pigeons  let 
loose  on  each  occasion  would  in  all  prob- 
ability average  three,  the  total  number  of 
birds  tossed  during  the  half-year  would 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  allowance 
thus  being  made  for  various  contingencies* 
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The  Germans  were  among  the  first  na- 
tions to  establish  mih'tary  pigeon-lofts,  and 
their  system  is  now  the  most  complete  in 
Europe.  The  larger  fortresses,  like  Metz, 
Cologne,  and  Strasbourg,  each  have  from 
four  to  six  hundred  well-trained  birds ;  and 
the  annual  vote  of  credit  for  pigeon  pur- 
poses in  the  military  budget  is  1,700/. 
The  commandant  of  tne  place  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  birds  being  properly  cared  for 
and  trained,  and  they  are  in  charge  of  a 
non-commissioned  omcer,  who  has  under 
him  two  private  soldiers  and  a  keeper,  the 
latter  receiving  a  salary  of  4/.  lor.  per 
month.  Registers  are  kept  giving  full 
particulars  concerning  all  the  birds  —  the 
numbers  stamped  on  them,  their  age,  sex, 
color,  distinguishing  marks,  and  the  differ- 
ent places  from  which  each  has  flown,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  their  rapidity  and 
reliability.  Among  the  fortresses  which 
were  early  stocked  with  birds  were  those 
near  the  Russian  frontier  —  Posen,  Thorn, 
and  Konigsberg ;  and  others  were  gradu- 
ally attended  to,  until  at  the  present  time 
it  may  be  said  that  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  communication,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  capital  by  means  of 
pigeons.  The  northern  coast  is,  in  fact, 
studded  with  lofts,  they  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Tonning,  Dantzig,  Stettin,  and 
Kiel.  On  the  western  frontier  Cologne  is 
in  direct  communication  with  Berlin,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  is  a 
transmitting  station  for  Metz  and  May- 
ence.  Strasbourg  and  Metz  also  commu- 
nicate with  the  capital  through  Wurzburg, 
In  France  the  vote  of  credit  lor  the  pigeon- 
lofts is  4,000/.  Ten  stations  have  birds 
trained  from  Paris,  and  important  towns 
at  great  distances  communicate  with  the 
capital  by  intermediate  stations.  Thus 
LjTons  transmits  to  Paris  by  way  of  Lan- 
CTes,  which  likewise  communicates  with 
Marseilles  and  Perpignan.  The  military 
authorities  have  power  to  requisition  all 
lofts  of  trained  pigeons  belong  ng  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  a  census  is  regularly 
made  of  their  number.  The  census  taken 
last  year  showed  that  in  Paris  alone  there 
were  two  thousand  five  hundred  birds 
available,  of  which  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  and  might  oe  relied  upon  as  likely 
to  "  home."  Were  Paris,  therefore,  ever 
again  in  danger  of  being  besieged,  these, 
together  with  the  birds  Kept  at  the  various 
outside  stations  about  Grenoble,  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  Alps,  and  the  important  towns 
in  the  north  and  south  of  the  country, 
would  form  a  means  of  communicating 
with  the  annies  outside  that  might  play 


an  important  part  in  turning  the  tide  of 
the  campaign.  Russia  has  recently  voted 
a  sum  of  2,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of 
military  pigeon-lofts,  it  being  thought 
that  in  Afghanistan  and  other  distant 
parts  pigeons  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  maintenance  of  communication.  The 
Austrian  authorities  appreciate  the  useful- 
ness of  these  messengers  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  at  the  present  time  they  have 
under  consideration  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing pigeon-lofts,  in  order  to  secure 
rapid  communication  between  the  for- 
tresses of  the  frontier  and  the  mountain 
passes.  There  is  no  government  military 
pigeon  system  in  the  country,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  that 
cannot  boast  of  possessing  a  columbarian 
society,  which,  in  case  of  necessitv,  could 
furnisn  some  hundreds  of  trainee!  birds  ; 
and  these,  if  occasion  demanded,  could 
be  despatched  by  swift  cruisers  so  as 
to  bring  back  intelligence  respecting  an 
enemy's  fleet.  Hitherto  England  has  not 
given  much  attention  to  the  establishing 
of  military  pigeon-lofts,  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  from  its  insular  position  it  is 
in  less  danger  of  invasion  than  are  the 
countries  on  the  Continent.  It  has  also 
been  argued  that,  seeing  the  foggy  weather 
to  which  we  are  subjected,  the  pigeon 
would  be  of  very  little  service,  if  not  prac- 
tically useless,  as  a  conveyer  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
train  birds  so  as,  in  time  of  war,  to  main- 
tain the  communication  between  ship  and 
shore;  whilst  during  operations  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  pigeons  might  be  of  great 
service.  As  to  our  resources  in  trained 
pigeons,  great  progress  has,  through  the 
medium  of  columbarian  societies,  been 
made  in  this  respect  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that 
someting  like  nine  thousand  birds  are 
annually  put  into  training  by  private  per- 
sons; and  in  case  the  necessity  arose, 
these  would,  without  doubt,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation.  Whether  or 
not  the  English  government  will  ever  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  great  Conti- 
nental countries  in  maintaining  military 
Eigeon-lofts  cannot,  of  course,  be  stated ; 
ut  we  have  recently  had  proof  that  cer- 
tain of  our  war  authorities  look  upon  the 
project  without  disfavor,  for  in  January 
of  last  year  Captain  Allatt,  R.  A.,  brought 
the  matter  before  the  United  Service  in- 
stitution, and  in  the  following  April  he, 
with  the  consent  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  employed  pigeons  as  messengers 
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during  the  Easter  military  manoeuvres,  and 
fully  demonstrated  in  what  way  even  pri- 
vately trained  birds  might  be  made  to 
render  invaluable  service  to  a  defending 
army. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ALBATROSS  AND   FRIGATE-BIRD. 

Of  all  the  ocean  birds  whose  welcome 
forms  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  perhaps  the  great,  or  wandering 
albatross  {Diomedea  exulans\  the  fateful 
bird  of  nautical  romance,  attracts  the  most 
attention.  It  is  found  below  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude  in  all  the  Austral  seas. 
Its  length,  from  the  beak  to  the  end  of 
the  short  tail,  is  about  four  feet,  and  the 
spread  of  wing  in  the  largest  out  of  nearly 
two  dozen  we  have  measured  was,  if  we 
recollect  exactly,  eleven  feet  two  inches. 
Most  are,  however,  about  ten  feet  or  a 
little  more.  If  its  body  be  considered 
alone,  irrespective  of  the  wings,  it  may  be 
called  a  ^oose-like  bird,  though  it  has  a 
short  neck,  like  that  of  agull.  Sailors,  in- 
deed, often  call  it  the  "  Cape  goose."  But 
the  wonder  is  that  this  inoffensive  creature 
is  armed  with  a  tremendously  massive 
beak,  probably  the  most  terrible  weapon 
of  its  kind,  at  any  rate  in  appearance,  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  the  feathered  race.  This 
ends  in  a  vulturine  hook  with  a  sharp 
point,  of  extreme  strength  and  hardness. 
A  specimen  wc  have  just  been  measuring 
is  about  seven  inches  from  its  junction 
with  the  feathers  at  the  top  of  the  skull  to 
the  end,  or,  measured  along  the  curves  of 
the  upper  mandible  to  the  tip,  eight  inches. 
The  horny  crook  of  this  mandible,  which 
is  of  a  denser  and  harder  substance  than 
the  rest,  and  is  distinctly  joined  or  spliced 
on  to  it  as  a  separate  structure,  is  nearly 
two  inches  in  perpendicular  depth,  and 
three  inches  along  the  curve.  The  lower 
mandible  is  in  the  form  of  a  deep  trough, 
and  its  nether  edge  is  nearly  flush  with  the 
hook  of  the  upper  mandible,  leaving  but 
a  little  bit  i)rojecting.  The  measurement 
round  the  head  and  under  the  throat  of 
this  specimen  is  fourteen  inches.  The 
webbed  foot,  armed  with  three  nails,  the 
largest  a  full  inch  lonff,  is  about  seven 
incTies  wide.  When  this  creature  settles 
on  the  water  it  looks  like  a  large  white 
duck,  though  the  coloring  varies  with  indi- 
viduals, and  they  are  never,  we  incline  to 
think,  entirely  white.  At  least,  we  never 
saw  one  wholly  white,  though  in  the  "  roar- 
ing forties,'^  few  days  or  none  elapse  with- 


out at  least  a  single  specimen  appearing, 
and  sometimes  there  are  fifteen  or  a  score. 
The  majority  of  the  birds  are  chiefly  brown 
above,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  greenish 
tint ;  but  white  is  the  prevailing  hue  upon 
the  breast  and  under-surfaces.  These, 
from  a  slight  inferiority  in  size  and  other 
indications,  seem  to  be  immature  birds, 
probably  not  more  than  five  or  six  years 
old,  though  possibly  they  are  hens.  A 
large  number,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  white,  the  brown  disappearing  last 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings.  One 
grand  bird  we  remember,  distinguished 
by  a  wariness  due,  probably,  to  years,  was 
wholly  white,  except  at  the  tip  of  his 
wings,  where  the  dark  hue  still  lingered* 
Another,  which  was  caught,  was  Smost 
white ;  but  in  addition  to  the  dark  tips  of 
the  wings,  when  brought  on  deck  his 
breast  was  seen  to  be  not  entirely  white, 
but  pencilled  delicately  in  sepia  with  a 
kind  of  wavy  ripple-mark,  last  traces  of  its 
pristine  duslciness.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
whiteness  of  the  white  parts  of  the  albap 
tross  and  other  birds  of  ocean.  Living 
forever  in  a  taintless  air,  and  bathed  per- 
petually by  the  **  clear  translucent  wave," 
their  plumage  is  unsullied  by  the  slight* 
est  tinge  or  blemish,  pure  as  a  lily  or  fresh- 
fallen  snow.  The  oreast  of  the  great 
albatross,  moreover,  has  a  beauty  aU  its 
own.  The  feathers  are  broad  and  rounded, 
and  the  white,  instead  of  being  milky  and 
opaque,  as  it  is  with  other  sea-birds,  shines 
with  a  pearly  lustre,  almost  like  the  feath- 
ers of  a  grebe. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
albatrosses  is  their  flight.  It  is  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  interest.  They  very  rarely 
ply  their  wings,  but  keep  the  fluent  tenor 
of  their  way  with  giant  vans  outstretched 
and  motionless.  All  flight  is  a  perennial 
marvel.  We  see  and  partly  understand  it, 
since  in  its  common  cases  the  forces  which 
produce  and  govern  it  can  be  determined ; 
but  we  can  have  no  realizing  sense  of  it. 
But  over  and  above  the  case  of  ordinary 
birds,  problems  of  flight  remain  which 
almost  baffle  science.  What  power  con- 
veys the  osprey  at  a  level,  for  furlong 
after  furlong,  to  sweep  upwards  without 
effort  at  the  last.^  How  do  the  condors 
sail  round  Antisana  and  Sorata  without 
the  least  vibration  of  their  wings  ?  Save 
when  they  are  rising  from  the  ground,  Mr. 
Darwin,  during  a  long  and  unremitted 
scrutiny,  failed  to  detect  a  tremor  of  their 
quills.  He  was  driven  to  surmise  that  in 
a  fluid  like  the  air,  where  friction  is  so 
slight,  the  frequent  vigorous  movements 
of  their  necks  and  other  members  might 
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suflBce  for  progress  as  they  floated  on  their 
vast  supports.  But  albatrosses  do  not 
move  at  ail,  except  by  a  slight  bending  of 
the  neck  from  side  to  side  as  they  search 
the  waves  for  any  nutrient  morsel.  Fly 
tiiev  do  not,  in  any  common  sense,  but 
sail ;  to  this  conclusion  we  are  forced. 
The  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  continual 
alterations  of  the  angle  of  their  wings  (that 
is,  of  the  whole  bird,  with  wings  always  in 
a  line  with  one  another)  with  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  probably  is  done  to  get 
the  full  advantage  from  every  little  puff 
and  current.  These  take  all  sorts  of  turns, 
often  at  a  steep  inclination  up  or  down, 
and  tlie  albatross,  when  he  feels  the  breeze, 
at  once  assumes,  with  faultless  instinct, 
the  angle  which  will  f^ve  him  most  propul- 
sion. In  consequence  of  this,  his  flight 
often  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  motions, 
or  rather  variations  of  direction,  swerving 
to  right  or  left  —  obh'quely  upwards  — 
whithersoever  it  may  suit  him.  The  act  of 
turning  is  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing change  of  inclination ;  tnus,  as  a  skater 
leans  over  to  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
which  he  describes  an  arc,  so  the  alba- 
tross, when  swerving  to  the  right,  alters 
the  angle  of  his  frame  so  that  the  left  wing 
is  elevated  and  the  right  depressed.  The 
amount  of  inclination  depends  upon  the 
boldness  of  the  curve,  and,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  force  of  wind.  When  making 
sudden  wheels,  he  is  sometimes  absolutely 
vertical,  as  perpendicular  to  the  water  as 
a  pine-tree  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  he 
glides  with  even  motion  just  above  the 
waves,  risine  and  falling  with  them  as 
though  uplifted  by  the  same  hydraulic 
impulse.  It  is  no  harder  for  him  to  keep 
up  with  the  ship,  as  he  ranges  far  and 
wide  in  all  directions  round  it,  than  it  is 
for  summer  flies  to  buzz  about  a  horse^s 
head. 

An  instance  of  the  powers  of  flight  pos- 
sessed by  these  untiring  birds  is  horded 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  individuals,  dis- 
tinguished by  some  peculiarity  of  plum- 
age, may  be  observea  accompanying  the 
ship  day  after  day.  We  have  never  seen 
them  fly  by  night,  and  as  a  vessel  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  often  makes  twelve  to 
thirteen  knots  an  hour,  these  birds  may 
have  had  to  recover  after  daybreak  as 
much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  knots,  or  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  statute  miles. 
Probably  no  power  of  wing  wherewith  a 
bird  could  be  endowed  would  serve,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  sailing,  for  the  alba- 
trosses journeys  of  ten  thousand  leagues. 
During  the  transient  time  of  breeding,  he 
repairs  to  land ;  but  his  home  is  the  wide 
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world.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  dancing 
is  the  poetry  of  motion.  The  valse  is  its 
languishing  love  lyric  ;  quadrille,  gavotte, 
andminuet,  its  comedy  and  stately  drama. 
But  let  him  who  would  behold  what  in 
the  sphere  of  motion  may  be  likened  to 
the  epopee  of  vocal  language,  go  to  the 
Southern  Sea  and  view  the  lordly  progress 
of  the  albatross,  while  the  tall  ship,  cra- 
dled on  rolling  billows  each  three  times 
its  length,  the  swell  of  some  exhausted 

fale,  and  circled  by  immensity,  is  lulled 
y  dying  murmurs  of  Antarctic  storm. 
To  describe  the  frigate-bird  {Aiagen 
€tquUa\  we  will  translate  some  paragraphs 
from  the  chapter  of  Michelet's  "  L'Oiseau  '* 
entitled  "  Le  Triomphe  de  TAile  "  Mi- 
chelet  seems  certainly  to  have  thought 
hyperbole  at  times  well  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. Without  disputing  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  eight  or  ten  feet  as  the 
expanse  of  the  frigate-bird's  wings  is  prob- 
ably a  nearer  estimate  than  the  fourteen 
of  our  author :  "  This  is  the  little  eagle  of 
the  sea,  chief  of  the  winged  race,  the 
hardy  mariner  that  never  furls  his  sail, 
the  monarch  of  the  tempest,  disdainful  of 
all  dangers;  the  man-of-war,  or  frigate- 
bird.  We  have  reached  the  end  or  the 
series  which  began  with  wingless  birds. 
Here  we  have  the  bird  that  is  nothing  else 
but  wing.  Speak  not  of  his  body,  —  no 
larger  than  a  cock,  with  those  prodigious 
wings  extending  fourteen  feet !  Flight, 
the  great  problem,  is  here  not  merely 
solved ;  it  is  transcended  even,  for  flying 
seems  superfluous.  A  bird  like  this,  up- 
borne by  such  supports,  need  only  let 
himself  be  wafted.  Does  a  gale  arise  ? 
He  soars  until  he  finds  tranquillity.  The 
poet's  fiction,  false  of  all  other  birds,  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  figure  as  applied  to 
tnis  one.  In  sober  truth,  he  slumbers  on 
the  storm.  If  he  choose  to  ply  his  wings 
in  earnest,  all  distance  is  annulled,  lie 
breaks  his  fast  at  Senegal,  dines  in  Amer- 
ica. Or,  should  he  wish  to  spend  more 
time,  and  loiter  by  the  way,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  him;  he  will  keep  flying 
through  the  night  as  long  as  may  ue  need- 
ful, secure  01  his  repose — on  what? 
Upon  his  mightjr,  moveless  pinion.  Let 
him  but  unfold  it,  the  breeze  alone  will 
take  the  whole  fatigue  of  travel,  the  wind, 
his  zealous  servitor,  will  haste  to  rock  his 
cradle.  .  .  .  Oh!  then  it  is  that  envy  takes 
us,  when  in  the  glowing  azure  of  the  trop- 
ics, sole  object  in  the  desert  sky,  at  alti- 
tudes incredible  and  almost  lost  to  view, 
the  sable  bird  proceeds  triumphant  in  the 
solitude.  At  most,  a  little  lower,  a  snowy 
wanderer    sails    across    with    lightsome 
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grace.  Itis  the  tropic  bird.  .  .  .  Looking 
at  him  near,  we  see  he  has  no  feet  At 
least,  they  are  quite  short,  and  webbed,  so 
that  he  cannot  walk  or  perch.  With  a 
formidable  beak,  he  lacks  the  talons  of  a 
true  sea-eagle.  Mock  eagle,  though  su- 
perior to  the  true  in  boldness  as  in  power 
of  wine,  he  yet  has  not  its  strength  or  its 
inevitaole  clutch.  Strike  and  kill  he  can ; 
but  can  he  grasp?  .  .  .  His  vast  magnifi- 
cent array  of  wing  becomes  on  land  a  dan- 
ger and  encumbrance.  To  launch  himself 
upon  the  air,  he  needs  a  strong  breeze  or 
an  elevated  place,  —  a  ridge  or  crag.  Sur- 
prised upon  flat  sand,  upon  the  shoals 
and  reefs  where  oftentimes  he  stays,  the 
frigate  is  defenceless;  strike  then,  and 
threaten  as  he  may,  be  is  knocked  over 
with  a  stick.  .  .  .  This  creature,  then,  so 
finely  armed  and  winged,  surpassing  all  in 
vision,  flight,  and  courage,  lives  but  a 
trembling  and  precarious  life.  He  would 
starve,  did  he  not  diligently  seek  a  caterer 
to  swindle  for  a  livehhood.  His  plan  — 
alas !  a  sorry  shift  —  is  to  attack  the  boo- 


by, a  heavy,  timorous  bird,  but  skilful  a2 
a  fisher.  The  frigate,  who  is  no  bigger 
pursues  him,  and  striking  him  with  his 
beak  upon  the  neck,  makes  him  disgorge. 
This  passes  in  the  air ;  before  the  fish  has 
fallen,  he  catches  it  in  its  descent.  .  .  . 
When  in  full  vigor,  they  rest  little  on  the 
land,  but  live  like  clouds,  ceaselessly  float- 
ing on  gigantic  wings  from  one  world  tc 
the  other,  ready  for  adventure,  and  pierc 
ing  with  inexorable  ^aze  the  infinite  of 
heaven,  the  infinite  of  waters.  Prince  of 
all  habitants  of  air  is  this  one,  ever  on  the 
wing.  Prince  of  all  navigators  also,  evei 
without  a  haven.  Earth  and  sea  to  him 
are  almost  equallv  forbidden.  He  is  a 
lifelong  exile.  We  need  not  envy  him, 
Here  below  no  life  is  truly  free.  No  pin- 
ion, flight,  career,  is  ample  or  sublime 
enoueh.  The  mightiest  is  thraldom.  Oth- 
ers there  surely  are  for  which  the  spirit 
waits,  for  which  it  praj's  and  hopes,  — 

Wings  beyond  our  mortal  strife  I 
Wings  in  unconfin^d  life  I  " 


The  Enemy  of  Woman.  —  "Sir,  I  give 
you  Woman  I  "  said  the  Commercial  Traveller 
of  fiction,  when  asked  for  a  toast.  Where  is 
the  Englishman,  not  of  Blue  Ribbon  princi- 
ples, but  rises  to  his  feet,  and  perhaps  climbs 
upon  the  table,  to  do  that  toast  justice  ?  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  Austria.  According  to  the 
SL  Jameses  Gazette  (whose  foreign  intelligence 
is  usually  correct),  Vienna  is  to l>c  discredited 
by  a  new  periodical,  Der  Franenfeind —  **  The 
Misog\-nist.'*  A  certain  Herr  Grose  is  said 
to  be  the  editor  of  this  journal.  We  need  not 
attempt  to  express  the  scorn  and  indignation 
which  his  endeavor  must  excite  in  cverv  manly 
breast.  But  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  just  as  we  accustom  ourselves  be- 
forehand to  the  idea  of  Newcastle  burned  and 
Edinburgh  ravaged  by  Admiral  Aube,  just  as 
we  listen  easterly  to  all  who  assure  us  that  our 
forts  arc  mere  eggshells,  and  that  we  dare  not 
fire  our  own  guns,  so  let  us  harden  our  hearts 
by  anticipating  the  dastardly  arguments  of 
Herr  (irosc.  lie  is  quite  certain  to  say  that 
woman  for  a  long  time  has  been  having  far  too 
much  of  her  own  way,  the  best  seats  m  omni- 
buses, and  on  school  boards,  a  voice  in  the 
counsels  of  the  platform,  and  so  forth.  He 
will  maintain  that  novels  are  written,  and 
poems  too,  and  that  sermons  are  preached, 
entirely  to  gratify  a  feminine  audience,  and 
that  manliness  is  going  out  in  literature. 
Something  terrible  of  this  sort,  a  painful  im- 
pression tnat  society  in  America  has  been  too 
much  attached  to  the  study  and  conciliation 
of  the  fair,  may  be  gathered  from  the  **  Bos- 


tonians,**  Mr.  Henry  James's  recent  novel. 
From  that  book  it  seems  as  if  America  were 
returning  to  the  days  when  Deborah  was  judge 
in  Israel,  or  when  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  or  th« 
Delphic  priestess  ruled  the  destinies  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Young  **  inspirational  "  wenches 
go  about  delivering  "inspirational  *'  lectures 
on  the  scheme  of  things,  and  are  listened  tc 
and  applauded.  Perhaps  they  have  not  come 
to  that  yet  in  Vienna,  but  Ilerr  Grose  maj 
have  heard  of  the  business.  We  may  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  this  bad  man  will  frequently 
use  the  word  **  hysterical,"  and  he  will  appl} 
it,  alas  1  to  a  number  of  excellent  and  philan- 
thropic proposals  for  revolutionizing  societyj 
and  he  will  set  all  this  do^Ti  to  the  influence 
of  woman.  Nor  must  we  blench  if  he  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  young  and  middle-aged 
ladies  of  decent  breeding  who  go  about  talk- 
ing militant  socialism  at  dinner  parties,  and 
who  profess  a  vast  admiration  for  the  persons 
who  throw  d^Tiamite  at  czars  and  try  to  bloin 
up  nursemaids,  policemen,  and  railway  offi 
cials,  in  the  hop>e  that  they  may  hit  some  om 
else  while  thus  firing  **into  tne  brown"  oj 
society.  We  must  steel  ourselves  against  al! 
these  cruel  calumnies.  Nor  ^-ill  the  ladiei 
who  dislike  babies  and  desire  that  every  do{ 
should  have  not  only  his  first  bite,  but  as  man] 
bites  as  he  chooses,  escape  the  slanders  o; 
Herr  Grose.  He  is  obviously  a  man  to  sticl 
at  nothing,  and  may  even  traauce  the  excellen 
well-meaning  women  who  offer  you  a  tract  a 
a  venture,  and  then,  in  turning  round,  casualh 
poke  out  your  eyes  with  their  umbrellas. 
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OXFORt)  to  LONDON. 


O  FRiEKt),  Who  laboring  for  the  Statei 
With  sittings  early,  sittings  late, 

Dost  gnaw  thy  soul  with  righteous  anger 
At  party  Violence,  party  hate ; 

To  see  our  Senate's  old  renown 
*Mid  faction's  darkening  surges  drown, 
And  many  a  name  of  purer  splendor 
Setting,  ana  like  a  star  go  down : 

To  hear  the  howl,  the  hisdj  the  cry, 
The  blatant  taunt,  the  bandied  liei 
Where,  saved  through  laws  that  guarded 
order. 
The  friends  of  anarchy  law  defy : 

To  long  —  and  scarce  to  deem  it  sin  — 
To  see  some  Cromwell  enter  in, 

And,  England's  mandate  stem  behind  him, 
^or  freedom's  honor  end  discord's  din : 

Then  come  and  quit  the  heated  hall, 
The  strife,  the  mock -division's  call, 

Come,  and  amid  old  friends  at  Oxford, 
In  peace  and  beauty,  forget  it  all  1 

Come,  and  where  breaks  a  softer  ray 
On  walls  with  centuries  sere  and  gray, 
'Mid  memories  old  as  Saxon  Alfred 
Refresh  your  heart  with  the  heart  of  May  I 

In  meads  where  couch  the  slumberous  kine 
With  kingcup,  and  with  cowslip  fine, 

Bv  many  a  college  ivy-mantled, 
Treflised  with  rose  and  eglantine : 

Or  lawns  like  emerald  velvet  laid 
'Mid  whispering  cloisters*  long  arcade; 

And  walks  by  student-dreamer  trodden. 
Leafy  and  cool  in  their  elm-trees'  shade : 

Or,  sweeter  still,  arched  boughs  between, 
To  trace  the  twilight-glimmering  scene. 
The  ghost-like  cit}*,  steeple-studded, 
Slumbering  grey  in  a  mist  of  green : 

Or  listen  while  the  throstle  sin^s 
Night's  requiem,  where  still  adding  rings 

Millenial  oaks  bemock  the  aloe 
That  once  a  century  sk3rward  springs : 

Or  take  the  oar,  and  down  the  stream 
Silently  floating  like  a  dream. 

People  the  wave  with  phantom  races. 
And  hear  the  shout  for  the  victor-team : 

Thoughts  of  a  past,  a  happier  time. 
When  selfish  aim  seemed  public  crime, 

And  feel  once  more  the  pulses  quicken 
With  generous  heat  of  a  genial  prime. 

Then  back  returning,  seek  once  more 
The  Babel  city,  the  wordy  war ; 

Perchance  a  drooping  cause  to  hearten. 
Perchance  its  wavering  ranks  restore. 

For  still,  though  doubtful  seem  the  fray. 

And  lung  the  struggle  and  hard  the  way. 

Yet  lawless  passion  is  self-destroying. 

And  coolness,  courage,  shall  win  the  day. 


Spectator. 


A.  G.  B. 


THE  SHADED  SPOT. 
A  TROPICAL  STUDY. 

The  sunlight  fiercely  burns 
From  'mid  the  vivid  whiteness  of  our  tropic 

day; 
And  every  flower  and  leaf  its  parched  bosom 
turns 
In  languid  mood  away. 
The  palm-frond's  graceful  spray 
Droops  moveless,  ruffled  by  no  breath  of 

air. 
There  is  a  sense  of  rest,  but  such  as  flare 
In  flames  that  dazzle  with  a  steady  glare. 

The  heavy  plantain-leaves, 
Broad-fashioned,  tnrow  their  shadows  on  the 

dusty  ground. 
And  from  each  hanging  ridge  the  rustic  cot- 
ta6:e  eaves 
Also  in  shade  are  bound. 
No  bird-voice  trills  a  sound. 
Heat;  clear  white  heat,  that  seems  to  rest 

with  weight. 
Falls  on  the  window  panes,  upon  the  roofo 

of  slate ; 
And  sparkles  on  the  low,  white  palings  of 
each  gate. 

Here  is  a  shaded  spot ; 
A  little  calm,  cool  island,  in  a  world  of  light. 
Now  may  the  weary  "eyelids  close  in  rest," 
and  blot 
The  silent  swirl  from  sight ; 
While,  half  a-doze,  sweet  thoughts  in 
flight 
Pass  and  repass,  like  mental  music  flowing ; 
Or  echoes  that  rise  and  fall,  now  coming 
and  now  going 
Over  the  border-land,  l^tween  knowing  and 
unknowing. 

Demerara  Lyricfc 


THE  WARRIOR'S  CRADLE-SONG. 

Bright   in    the   moon-washed   heaven   the 

Charioteer 
Hangs,  and  Orion  listens  wide-awake ; 
Continuous  rolled,  without  a  pause  or  break 
The  plunging  surge  from  cape  to  cape  I  hear; 
Bells  clang,  clash  cymbals,  horses  prance  and 

rear. 
Now  with  a  crowd's   acclaim  whole   cities 

shake, 
Now  hosts,  in  ambush  laid,  hoarse  whisper* 

ings  make. 
Anon  the  cannon  shout  and  armies  cheer. 
I  could  not  wonder  that  the  men  who  sleep 
Lulled  into  dreams  or  woke  by  sounds  like 

these. 
Should  feel  ambition  in  their  souls  had  birth. 
Should  cross  for  fame  the  wild  applauding 

seas. 
With  noise  of  arms  should  climb  the  imperial 

steep 
And  thunder  at  the  shores  of  half  the  earth. 
Specutor.  H.   D.   RaWNSLEY. 
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Fion  Temple  Bar.      fore  the  lord  mayor  that  Holloway's  pills 
CRABBE.  and  ointment  bad  cured  him  of  his  mala- 

George  Crabbe,  "the  poet  of  the  dies,  was  connected  with  either  of  these 
poor,"  had  a  bitter  experience  of  poverty  boroughs  whereas  the  peer  and  his  t.tle 
in  his  own  person.  He  journeyed  to  Lon-  *"*  ^'l^\  '«  *«  ^^^^  '!'»'  Crabbe  died, 
don,  when  a  young  man,  in  quest  of  a  J"»  "»"X*  ^'"""^^  "f*^  *?  ^"^  '"*'"- 
patron,  wealth,  and  fame.  He  addressed  ^^^  '«  Pariiameat.  Both  of  its  last  rep- 
poetical  compliments  and  earnest  requests  [esentatives  were  men  of  note,  the  one 
for  aid  to  Lord  North,  then  prime  minis-  being  the  Marquess  of  Douro,  afterwards 
ter,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  one  of  his  second  Duke  of  Welhngton,  the  other  the 
principal  opponents  in  the  House  of  R'ght  Honorable  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Lords,  and  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  ^y^'*'^!'<'!>8'\  ''^f  "°*  ^^}^''  '°*<'  ''^^y- 
His  humble  requests  to  these  exalted  and  7^«*  *™*  '*  *•*'!  '*  °*T  ^°'^'^^^.^-  T*>e 
influential  personages  were  treated  with  "»habitants  used  to  make  their  living  by 
contempt.  Chatterton  had  visited  London  catching  fish ;  at  present  they  have  a  fur- 
ten  years  before  with  the  same  hopes  and  ^^"  resource  in  letting  lodgings  to  stran- 
expectations  as  Crabbe,  whose  life  might  g«rs  during  the  summer.  Now  that  rail- 
have  been  as  short  and  his  end  as  tragic  ^^^  communication  exists  between  Aid- 
as  his,  had  Crabbe  not  found  in  Edmund  borough  and  London  it  is  no  longer  the  re- 
Burke  the  patron  and  friend  whom  Chat-  "'ote  and  deserted  borough  which  Crabbe 
terton  vainly  expected  that  Horace  Wal-  depicted  in  lines  which  everybody  has 
pole  would  be  to  him.  ^^''^'    St"",  the  matenal  changes  are  but 

One  of  Burke's  many  titles  to  grateful  fg''^ ',*'".  landscape  is  unaltered,  and 
remembrance  is  the  timely  and  cordial  ^^^  following  lines  faithfully  represent 
help  which  he  extended  in  their  hour  of  *''*'  f'Y  ^  \««"  ^V  *«  ^'«'*<»'  *''°  ^°°^^ 
need  to  James  Barry,  the  painter,  and  upon  it  from  the  sea : - 
George  Crabbe,  the  poet.  He  gave  judi-  With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the 
cious  advice  and  generous  assistance  to  "°^' 

both.    Moreover,  he  treated  each  of  them  !?o*H'^  'J  *"*  ^^^  <=^»""<=•  '="'  ""^  '^'^^ : 
as  friends.    If  Barry  failed  to  profit  as   Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majestic  sweep 

,        ,        •i.xuj        Li-«  It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep ; 

much  as  he  mic^ht  have  done  by  his  oppor-   „  u-     u    1        j     1*      -*  u      j  .u 

,.*=>,  .    :     ,  .    '^'^        Here  samphire-banks  and  salt-wort  bound  the 

tunities,  the  fault  was  entirely  his  own.  ^^^^ 

Crabbe  wisely  made  the  most  of  the  op-  There  stakes  and  seaweeds  withering  on  the 

portunities  which  were  placed  within  his  mud; 

reach.      He   lived    fifty-two    years    after  And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base, 

Burke  had  rescued  him  from  poverty  and  Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the 

raised  him  to  be  independent,  and  he  died  place. 

in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  whilst  enjoying       As  regards  the  town  itself  the  followiug 

the  universal  esteem  of  his  contempora-  lines  are  as  applicable  now  as  when  they 

ries,  having  attained  a  place  amongst  £n-  were  penned : 

glish  poets  which  is  almost  unique.    He  ^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^^^     ,^^„  ^^,^3  ^^^^^„^ 

sounded  a  new  note  m  poetry.  ^^^^  marshes,  bog,  and  heath  all  intervene. 

On  Chnstmas   eve,   one   hundred    and  Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base, 

thirty-two  years  ago,  George  Crabbe  first  To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  space : 

saw  the  light  in  the  village  of  Aldborough,  For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  and  curious  rush, 

on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.     Though  having  The  gale's  rich  balm  and  sundew's  crimson 
a  population  under  two  thousand  it  en-  blush, 

joyed   the   privilege,   from    the    reign  of  Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dressed, 

Elizabeth  to  that  of  William  the  Fourth,  Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast, 
of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament.       Crabbe's  father  had  tried  several  occu- 

A  still  smaller  Yorkshire  borough  of  the  pations  before  he  attained  the  respectable 

same  name   exercised  the  like  privilege,  position  of  salt-master,  or  collector  of  the 

It  w^as  erroneously  supposed  that  the  Earl  duties  on  salt  in   Aldborough.     He  had 

of  Aldborough,  who  made  an  affidavit  be-  previously  been  schoolmaster  and  parish 
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clerk  at  Orford  and  Loddon.  Marrying  a 
widow  named  Loddock,  after  finally  set- 
tling in  Aldborough,  he  had  a  family  of 
six,  two  girls  and  four  boys,  of  whom 
George,  the  poet,  was  the  eldest  All  his 
children  except  a  daughter  lived  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  second  son  followed 
the  trade  of  a  glazier;  the  third,  after 
being  a  seaman  in  the  navy,  rose  to  the 
doubtful  dignity  of  captain  of  a  Liverpool 
slave-ship ;  he  married  the  owner*s  daugh- 
ter and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  slaves  whom 
he  carried  as  cargo,  the  slaves  having 
risen  against  their  temporary  masters, 
forced  them  into  boats,  and  turned  them 
adrift  to  perish.  The  fourth  son  went  to 
sea  also,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  carried  him  to  Mexico,  where 
he  became  a  silversmith ;  he  married 
there  and  grew  rich,  and  he  was  persecuted 
and  impoverished  owing  to  being  a  Prot- 
estant. This  brother  was  last  heard  of  in 
Honduras,  where  he  seems  to  have  begun 
the  world  again ;  but  no  tidings  of  his  end 
reached  his  family.  Mary,  the  youngest 
■snember  of  the  poet*s  family,  married  Mr. 
Sparkes,  a  builder  in  Aldborough,  where 
she  lived'till  her  death,  which  occurred  five 
years  before  that  of  the  poet. 

George  Crabbers  early  life  was  not 
happy.  His  father  was  feared  but  not  re- 
spected, his  fits  of  passion  being  recalled 
with  horror  by  his  son  fifty  years  after- 
wards. The  death  of  his  daughter  in  in- 
fancy is  said  to  have  affected  him  so  much 
as  to  make  him  a  torment  rather  than  a 
stay*  to  his  family.  When  the  poet  was 
twenty,  his  father  took  an  active  part  in 
the  contested  election  of  1774;  from  that 
time  he  preferred  the  tavern  to  his  own 
Preside ;  when  at  home  he  gave  way  to 
furious  outbursts  of  passion,  throwing 
plates  about  the  room  if  displeased  with 
the  fare  put  before  him.  Crabbers  mother 
was  of  a  gentle  and  meek  disposition, 
and  he  took  after  her.  While  admitting 
his  father's  faults,  Crabbe  was  wont  to 
add  that  he  had  little  personal  reason  for 
complaint,  and  his  father  had  always  been 
**  substantially  kind  **  to  him. 

Before  Crabbers  father  acquired  the  bad 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  at  a  tavern, 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of 
each  evening  in  reading  aloud  to  his  fam- 


ily. He  often  read  passages  from  Young 
and  Milton,  and  hearing  him  may  have 
given  his  eldest  son  a  bent  towards  poetry. 
His  father  was  a  subscriber  to  Mcurtin^s 
Philosophical  Magauine^  founded  in  1766, 
which  died  for  lack  of  public  support  after 
fourteen  volumes  had  appeared.  The 
magazine  afEorded  a  good  picture  of  scien- 
tific work  and  progress  at  the  time  during 
which  it  was  published.  What  chiefly 
pleased  Crabbers  father  were  the  mathe- 
matical problems,  in  which  he  took  a  keen 
interest.  At  the  end  of  each  number  there 
were  pages  filled  with  '*  occasional  poet- 
ry," which  the  elder  Crabbe  tore  out  when 
sending  the  numbers  to  be  bound,  but 
which  the  younger  one  treasured  and  pe- 
rused till  he  knew  their  contents  by  heart. 
Naturally  he  began  to  imitate  what  he  ad- 
mired so  much. 

Crabbe  was  a  gentle  and  studious  boy. 
He  read  with  avidity  all  the  stories  upon 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  was  a 
patient  listener,  and  the  old  women  of  the 
place  were  pleased  to  tell  him  the  tales 
which  he  was  most  ready  to  hear.  He 
would  read  to  those  who  could  not  read 
owing  to  failing  sight,  and  he  became  pop- 
ular in  all  circles  save  that  of  lads  of  his 
own  age.  He  had  no  taste  for  the  sports 
and  the  pleasures  of  boyhood.  Though 
he  had  earned  contempt  as  a  milksop,  he 
did  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. One  day  a  boy  whom  he  had  pro- 
voked was  on  the  point  of  chastising  him, 
when  another  interfered,  and  warded  off 
the  punishment  by  saying,  "  You  must  not 
meddle  with  him ;  let  him  alone,  for  he 
ha'  got  Tarning." 

Crabbe  acquired  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  a  dame's  school.  As  he  dis- 
played a  great  liking  for  books  his  father 
thought  it  right  that  he  should  have  a  fur- 
ther chance  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
with  that  object  sent  him  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Bungay.  The  boy  had  been 
spoilt  by  his  mother,  and  he  was  so  help- 
less that  he  could  not  dress  himself,  and 
he  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  his  school- 
fellows putting  on  their  shirts,  lamenting 
his  own  inability  to  do  so.  Though  bom 
at  the  seaside  he  had  no  aquatic  tastes. 
When  his  father  took  him  and  his  three 
brothers  in  a  boat  to  fish,  the  clumsiness 
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of  his  eldest  son  caused  his  father  to  ex- 
claim, *'  That  boy  must  be  a  fooL  John 
2nd  Bob  and  Will  are  all  of  some  use 
about  a  boat ;  but  what  will  that  thini^  ever 
be  good  for  ?  "  At  school  he  had  to  play 
with  his  comrades,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  joined  with  them  in  playing  at  soldiers, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  forbidden  pas- 
time. He  and  the  others  were  punished 
by  confinement  in  a  large  dog-kennel 
which  was  known  as  "  the  black  hole." 
Young  Crabbe  went  in  first;  the  others 
who  followed  filled  the  confined  space  to 
suffocation.  He  shrieked  out  in  agony 
and  bit  the  hand  of  the  boy  next  to  him, 
who  then  called  out  that  Crabbe  was  dying, 
and  the  door  was  opened.  When  telling 
the  story  Crabbe  added,  "  A  minute  more 
and  I  must  have  died/^ 

As  Crabbe  had  no  liking  for  the  sea,  his 
father  resolved,  for  an  unrecorded  reason, 
to  have  him  trained  to  be  a  surgeon.  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  an  opening  for  him 
as  a  surgeon's  apprentice  ;  whilst  awaiting 
the  opening  his  father  made  him  help  in  a 
warehouse  piling  up  casks  of  butter  and 
cheese.  His  father  sometimes  worked  at 
the  same  occupation,  but  Crabbe  consid- 
ered the  employment  disgusting  and  de- 
grading; in  after  life  he  regretted  his 
over-fastidiousness.  Like  other  lads,  he 
disliked  doing  as  he  was  bid.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon in  the  small  village  of  Wickam- 
Brook,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  He  was 
mortified  with  his  reception  at  his  master's 
bouse.  During  an  illness  before  going 
thither  his  head  had  been  shaved,  and  h^ 
wore  a  scratch-wig.  His  master's  daugh- 
ter laughed  loudly  when  he  arrived,  ex- 
claiming, "L,a!  here's  our  new  'pren- 
tice." 

His  xnaster  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a 
surgeon,  and  he  made  his  apprentice  work 
in  the  fields  and  sleep  with  the  ploughboy. 
Young  Crabbe's  surgical  training  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  carrying  medi- 
cines to  his  master's  patients.  Finding 
this  unsatisfactory,  his  father  removed 
him  after  three  years  had  elapsed,  and 
placed  him  with  Mr.  Page  at  Woodbridge, 
a  town  seventeen  miles  from  Aldborough, 
where  Crabbe  was  taught  the  art  and 
mystery  of   surgery.    He  made  tlie  ac- 
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quaintance  of  others  who  were  students 
like  himself,  and  he  joined  a  club  where 
professional  matters  were  discussed. 
Through  the  medium  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Levett, 
a  surgeon  and  member  of  this  club,  he 
was  introduced  to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  then 
living  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell,  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Parham.  Before 
going  to  Parham  on  a  courting  expedition 
Mr.  Levett  said  to  Crabbe,  "  You  shall  go 
with  me  to  Parham  ;  there  is  a  young  lady 
there  that  would  just  suit  you."  The 
young  lady  did  suit  him,  and  he  suited 
her.  They  were  married,  but  not  till 
twelve  long  years  had  passed  away. 

Whilst  at  Mr.  Page's  he  gave  his  spare 
time  to  composing  verses,  and  his  versify- 
ing was  carried  on  with  greater  ardor  after 
having  made  Miss  Elmy's  acquaintance. 
He  celebrated  her  praises  under  the  name 
of  Mira,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  his 
effusions  put  into  print.  His  first  printed 
verses  appeared  in  a  lady*s  magazine, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wheble»  who  offered  a 
prize  for  a  poem  on  "Hope."  Crabbe 
gained  the  prize  and  became  convinced 
that  his  true  vocation  was  the  writing  of 
poetry.  Accordingly  he  planned  tragedies 
and  epics,  and  as  he  himself  wrote,  "be- 
gan to  think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest 
line  of  composition,  before  he  had  made 
one  good  and  commendable  effort  in  the 
lowest." 

Crabbe  was  a  surgeon's  apprentice  when 
his  first  poem  was  published  in  a  separate 
form.  It  was  entitled  "  Inebriety."  It 
was  published  at  Ipswich,  it  was  sold  for 
eighteenpence,  and  it  brought  neither 
fame  nor  fortune  to  its  author.  In  the 
preface  he  apologized  for  extracting  so 
much  from  the  writings  of  Pope,  the 
"  Swan  of  Thames,"  and  he  stated  that 
the  extracts  were  "the  best  part  of  th^ 
performance."  As  his  eldest  son  justly 
remarks  in  his  excellent  "  Life  "  of  Crabbe, 
the  poem  showed  the  writer  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  surgery  as  well  as  of  Pope.  The 
following  lines  prove  this.  They  are 
taken  from  the  passage  in  whicl>  the  effect 
of  wintry  weather  is  noted  :-r 

The  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  venal  road, 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood. 
The  laboring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules, 
The  tendons  stifferv,  «^nd  the  spirit  cools ; 
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Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses  and  to  warm  the  heart. 

After  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, Crabbeonly  required  to  complete  his 
surgical  education  at  a  London  hospital  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  practice.  He  was 
now  twenty-one.  His  father  could  not 
supply  him  with  money  to  go  to  London, 
and  he  would  not  keep  him  in  idleness  at 
home,  so  that  Crabbe  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  warehouse  and  pass  his  time 
in  the  menial,  and,  to  him,  most  repulsive 
occupation  of  pushing  about  and  piling  up 
barrels  of  butter  and  cheese.  He  quar- 
relled with  his  father.  He  was  mortified 
as  well  as  angry.  One  day  a  comrade  at 
Woodbridge  wno  had  become  a  surgeon 
visited  Aldborough  with  a  view  to  see 
him.  On  finding  Crabbe,  dressed  as  a 
common  warehouseman,  piling  up  butter- 
casks  he  was  not  only  surprised,  but  he 
rated  his  friend  for  so  doing.  During  his 
leisure  hours  Crabbe  devoted  himself  to 
writing  verses  and  studying  botany,  a 
branch  of  knowledge  for  which  he  had 
acquired  a  great  liking. 

His  father  having  succeeded  in  getting 
together  a  small  sum,  Crabbe  took  it  with 
him  to  London,  in  order,  as  he  said,  **to 
pick  up  a  little  surgical  information  as 
cheap  as  he  could."  He  went  by  sea  in  a 
trading  sloop.  He  returned  ten  months 
later  without  having  made  marked  prog- 
ress in  surgery.  However,  he  thought 
that  he  knew  enough  to  engage  himself 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  ^Iaskill,  who  had  re- 
cently set  up  in  Aldborough  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary.  Mr.  Maskill  did  not  re- 
main many  months  there  ;  after  his  depar- 
ture Crabbe  began  to  practise  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  as  conscientious  as  he 
was  incompetent.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning  he  shuddered  at  the  possible 
prospect  of  being  called  upon  to  perform 
a  difficult  operation  before  night.  His 
patients  were  the  very  poor  and  they 
grudged  him  a  fee.  Being  a  constant 
botanizer  and  returning  home  laden  with 
weeds,  it  was  the  common  belief  that,  as 
he  got  his  medicines  from  the  ditches, 
they  were  not  worth  paying  for.  He  had 
poor  relations,  some  of  whom  were  elderly 
women  who  paid  him  daily  visits  in  order 
to  get  *' something  comfortable  from 
Cousin  George ; "  in  other  words,  to  swal- 
low doses  of  the  strongest,  most  expensive 
cordials  he  had. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  the  Warwick- 
shire militia  were  quartered  in  Aldbor- 
ough. Crabbe  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  officers  in  the  regiment,  and  was 
treated  by  them  as  a  friend  whilst  acting 


as  a  physician.  He  acted  as  the  medical 
attendant  to  the  Norfolk  militia  regimf^nt, 
which  succeeded  the  Warwickshire ;  and 
his  association  with  the  officers  of  these 
regiments  was,  as  his  son  phrases  it,  a 
"passing  gleam  of  sunshine."  He  was 
seized  with  fever  whilst  Miss  Elmy,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
parents.  She  nursed  him.  On  returning 
to  her  uncIe^s  house  she  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  he  exercised  what  skill  he  had 
to  procure  her  recovery,  which  took  place 
after  she  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
unfitted  for  being  a  surgeon,  and  that  he 
could  not  earn  a  livelihood  by  practising 
as  one.  He  hesitated  long  before  choos- 
ing his  course,  and  then,  on  a  gloomy  day 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  ^* 
made  up  his  mind,  determining  to  go  to 
London  and  venture  all  in  the  hope  of 
succeeding  as  a  poet.  Having  borrowed 
five  pounds,  he  sailed  in  a  sloop  bound  for 
the  Thames,  his  worldly  goods  consisting 
of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgi* 
cal  instruments,  three  pounds  in  money, 
and  many  verses  in  manuscript.  Though 
satisfied  that  there  were  plenty  of  surgeons 
in  the  world,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  poet,  and 
that  he  was  the  man  to  fill  it.  His  feel- 
ings on  this  head,  which  were  expressed 
in  rhyme  and  entered  in  a  note-book,  may 
be  best  understood  by  perusing  the  lines: 

And  thus  when  Verse  her  wint'ry  prospect 

weeps, 
When  Pope  is  gone  and  mighty  Milton  sleeps, 
When  Gray  in  lofty  lines  has  ceased  to  soar, 
And  gentle  Goldsmith  charms  the  town  no 

more, 
An  humbler  Bard  the  widowed  Muse  invites. 
Who  led  by  hope  and  inclination  writes : 
With  half  their  art,  he  tries  the  soul  to  move. 
And  swell  the  softer  strain  with  themes  of 

love. 

If  Crabbe  had  never  written  any  better 
lines  than  the  foregoing,  English  poetry 
would  have  been  none  the  richer  tor  his 
labors. 

On  reaching  London  in  1780,  Crabbe 
took  a  lodging  with  Mr.  Vickcry,  a  hair- 
dresser who  lived  first  close  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  next  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 
He  spent  a  year  diligently  engaged  In 
writing  and  in  trying  to  get  a  publisher. 
Besides  transcribing  the  verses  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  composed  two  dra- 
mas as  well  as  prose  essays  in  imitation 
of  those  by  Swift  and  Adai.son.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  thing  in  his  life  was  the  fact 
that  he  actually  found  a  publisher,  soon 
after  being  in  London,  for  what  he  consid- 
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ered  to  be  a  poem.  This  was  H.  Payne, 
whose  place  of  business  was  opposite 
Marlborough  House.  Early  in  1780  this 
publisher  gave  to  the  world  an  anonymous 
poem  entitled  "  The  Candidate ;  a  Poeti- 
cal Epistle  to  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Reiruvf.'*^  It  was  noticed  in  the  Moutkiy 
Review  for  Au|^ust,  1780,  where  it  was 
said  that  the  writer  used  bad  rhymes  and 
bad  chosen  a  bad  subject.  Mr.  Urban 
wrote  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*,  "  If 
the  authors  addressed  agree  with  us  in 
their  estimate,  they  will  not  give  this  Can- 
didate much  encouragement  to  stand  a 
poll  at  Parnassus.'*  If  the  critics  bad 
summarily  dismissed  this  poetical  epistle 
as  "rhymed  rigmarole"  they  would  not 
have  been  too  harsh  or  at  all  unfair.  But 
Crabbe  would  have  gained  nothing  from 
this  work  even  if  it  had  been  meritorious. 
The  publisher  became  bankrupt  soon  after 
its  appearance. 

Crabbe  wrote  other  poems  and  submit- 
ted them  to  other  publishers.  Mr.  Dods- 
Icy  declined  the  one  put  before  him,  on 
tlie  ground  that  the  public  would  not  a]> 
preciate  it.  Mr.  Beckett  was  favored  with 
one  entitled  "  An  Epistle  from  the  Devil " 
and  other  pieces;  he  admitted  that  the 
pieces  bad  merit,  but  he  regretted  that 
tbey  would  not  sell.  Failing  with  the 
pablishers,  he  fell  back  upon  patrons. 
He  first  tried  I-ord  North,  the  prime  min- 
ister, to  whom  he  sent  some  poems  and  a 
letter,  which  he  pronounced  "the  most 
consequential  piece"  he  had  ever  exe- 
cuted. After  several  days  of  anxious  wait- 
ing, a  servant  brought  a  message  that  his 
lordship  refused  to  help  him.  Then  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  whom  he  apostrophized  as 

Blest  with  all  that's  good  and  ^eat, 

T*  adorn  a  rich,  or  save  a  sinking.  State. 

He  wrote  a  letter  informing  Lord  Shel- 
bume  of  his  condition  and  of  Lord  North's 
conduct.  In  that  letter  he  expressed  his 
grief  at  the  "inhumanity"  of  Lord  North 
m  delayine  an  answer  to  his  application. 
Lord  Shelbume  appears  to  have  been  the 
worse  of  the  two,  for  there  is  no  record  of 
his  having  made  any  reply. 

Whilst  weaving  rhymes  and  writing  im- 
ploring letters,  Crabbe  was  approaching 
absolute  destitution.  He  had  to  sell  his 
watch  and  his  surgical  instruments,  his 
books  and  his  clothes,  to  procure  money 
wherewith  to  buy  food  and  pay  for  his 
humble  lodging.  Once  he  was  guilty  of 
foolish  extravagance.  Having  procured  a 
few  shillings  by  selling  his  surgical  instru- 
ments, he  saw  a  copy  of  Dryden's  wprks 


at  a  bookstall.  Their  price  was  five  shil- 
lings ;  he  offered  three  and  sixpence. 
The  woman  in  charge  of  the  stall  let  him 
have  the  books  ;  so,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  "  carried  reluctantly  home  a  fair  bar- 
gain, but  a  very  ill-judged  one." 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities  the 
Gordon  riots  occurred,  and  Crabbe  wrote 
an  account  of  them  in  the  journal  which 
he  kept  for  the  perusal  of  Miss  Elmy.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  1780,  he  was  at  West- 
minster watching  the  members  enter  the 
House.  A  mob  had  collected,  and  only 
those  members  whom  the  mob  favored 
were  allowed  to  pass.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  roughly  treated,  the  windows  of  his 
coach  were  broken,  his  face  was  cut,  and 
he  was  turned  back.  A  detachment  of 
horse  and  foot  arrived,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  mob.  On  Crabbe's  way  back  he 
met  a  band  of  "  vile-looking  fellows^  rag-^ 
ged,  dirty,  and  insolent,  armed  with  clubs, 
going  to  join  their  companions."  In  the 
evenmg  he  passed  the  Old  Bailey;  saw 
the  attack  upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Aker- 
man,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  it  He  saw  Newgate  broken  open 
and  the  prisoners  liberated.  What  struck 
him  most  was  seeing  "about  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  mob  getting  to  the  top  of  the  debt- 
ors' prison,  whilst  it  was  burning,  to  haU 
loo;  they  appeared  rolled  in  black  smoke 
mixed  with  .sudden  bursts  of  fire  —  like 
Milton's  infernals,  who  were  as  familiar 
with  flame  as  with  each  other."  He  says. 
that  "Newgate  was  at  this  time  free  ta 
all ;  any  one  might  get  in,  and  what  was 
never  the  case  before,  any  one  might  get 
out.  I  did  both,  for  the  people  were  now 
chiefly  lookers-on.  The  mischief  was 
done,  and  the  doers  of  it  gone  to  another 
part  of  the  town." 

As  a  last  and  desperate  effort  Crabbe 
appealed  to  Edmund  Burke.  He  had 
been  mortified  by  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts to  move  Lord  North  and  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume.  His  failure  was  as  great 
and  unexpected  when  addressing  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  The  latter  wrote  a 
note  saying  that  his  avocations  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  read  verses.  Crabbe 
resented  this  by  sending  some  lines  de- 
ploring the  change  since  the  time  that  the 
encouragement  of  literature  was  deemed  a: 
duty  appertaining  to  him  who  kept  the 
great  seal.  Thurlow  read  these  verses, 
and  threw  them  aside.  He  might  have 
justly  disagreed  with  the  vyriter's.  assump- 
tion that  it  is  a  lord  chancellor's  bounden 
duty  to  patronize  poets. 

The  letter  which  Crabbe  wrote  to  Burke 
was  manJy  aod  admirable.     It  is  too  long 


for  qaotation.  The  firtt  aod  last  para- 
graphs ma^  be  reproduced,  aad  they  (airly 
represent  its  tooe :  — 

SiK,  —  I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  yooT 
talents  to  apologize  for  the  freedom  I  now 
take;  but  I  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply 
urged,  will,  with  a  mind  like  vours,  Sir,  pro- 
cure me  pardon:  I  am  one  of  those  outcasts 
00  the  world,  who  are  without  a  friend,  with- 


ssed  in  my  distresses. 

ic  tauice  of  happiness, 
now  cmbiller  the  reverse  of  my  fortnne,  and  I 
have  only  to  hope  a  speedy  end  lo  a  life  so 
unpiomisingly  begun :  in  which  (though  it 
ought  not  to  be  foisted  of)  I  can  reap  some 
consolation  from  looking  to  the  end  of  it. 

At  the  time  the  foregoing  letter  was 
written  and  delivered  Crabbe  was  not  oolv 

Knoiless,  but  he  had  incurred  debts  whicfi 
could  not  pay,  and  he  was  liable  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  He  spent  the  night,  after 
delivering  it,  in  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  on  Westminster  Bridge,  His 
piety  was  ardent  and  sincere.  He  had 
regularly  attended  church,  and  he  inserted 
abstracts  of  the  sermons  in  his  diary  ;  he 
was  fervent  in  prayer,  and  his  private 
note-book  contained  evidence  of  this.  Yet, 
shrinking  from  Che  ignominy  of  being  sect 
to  prison,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
would  have  ended  his  life  had  no  help 
been  extended  to  him.  Burke  did  not 
keep  him  in  suspense.  He  at  once  granted 
an  interview ;  and  in  seeking  for  a.  patron, 
Crabbe  found  a  friend  in  one  who  was  as 

freatiy  the  superior  in  genius  of  North, 
helburne,  and  Thurlow,  as  they  were 
his  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune.  As 
Crabbe's  son  rightly  puts  it,  the  despair- 


ing and  famishing  poet 

Burke's  room  a  poor  adventurer,  spumed  |  the  lord  chancellor  handed  hi 

by  the  opulent  and  rejected  by  the  pub-   paper  containing  a 


lishers,  hi 


his  last  shilling  gone,  and  all  but  |  pounds,  and  at  the  s 
hope  gone  witli  it;  he  came  out   ised  to  help  him  mon 


eyes ;  but  he  deaerves  credit  for  being 
most  generous  to  Crabbe,  inasmuch  as  he 
handed  over  to  him  all  the  profits  of  pub* 
li  cation. 

At  Beaconsfield,  where  Crabbe  became 
a  guest,  he  spent  some  time  in  correcting 
and  completing  "The  Villa^,"  a  poem 
which  both  dbplayed  his  onginality  and 
made  him  famous.  He  was  made  to  feel 
at  home  in  Beaconsfield ;  both  Burke  and 
Ills  wife  displayed  to  their  guest  that  coi^ 
sideratioD  which  is  the  sign  of  the  higbert 
breeding. 

One  day  some  persons  of  rank  were  in* 
vited  to  dinner,  and  a  costly  dish  had  been 
provided  for  them.  As  they  did  not 
come,  the  dish  was  not  sent  up.  Mn. 
Burke  asked  the  servant  about  it,  the  an- 
swer being,  "  It  had  been  kept  bode,  u 
the  company  did  not  come." 

Her  reply  was,  "What!  is  not  Mr. 
Crabbe  here  ?  Let  it  be  brought  up  iat- 
mediately  1 " 

On  his  side  Crabbe  was  most  gratebt 
to  Burke,  and  he  proclaimed  his  indebted- 
ness; nevertheless  his  remembrance  of 
Burke  as  a  man  soon  faded  away,  ht 
after  life  he  was  questioned  by  Ton 
Moore  about  what  impressed  him  most  fa 
the  great  master  of  English  and  orator;, 
and  then  he  could  not  tell  anything.  Hxl 
Burke  passed  his  last  days  in  a  woTt< 
house  or  an  almshouse,  and  had  Crabbt 
visited  him,  the  portrait  of  the  decayed 
statesman  which  he  would  have  drawn 
would  have  been  vivid  and  masterly. 
Crabbe  remembered  every  detail  concern- 
ing the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  He  had 
no  memory  for  the  favorites  oE  fortune. 

After  Crabbe  was  known  lo  be  Burke's 
friend,  the  lord  chancellor  invited  him  to 
breakfast,  saying  on  Crabbe's  arrival, 
"  The  first  poem  you  sent  me,  sir,  I  ought 
to  have  noticed,  and  1  heartily  forgive  the 
second."    When  Crabbe  letc  the  house 

idred 


be  prom- 
help  him  more  materially  when  he 
orders.  His  son  records  what  his 
never  told  him  —  that  the  use  made 
a  part  of  this  monetary  gift  was  to 
oiner  young  men  of  letters  whose 
intance  he  nad  made  when  he,  too, 
,  truggling  for  a  livelihood;  his  son 

id    suggested    improvements,   adds   that,  whenever  his   father  visited 
made.     Then  he  took  "The    London  in  later  years,  he  sought  out  those 
"^    '  '  ,  -  •    ■  who  were  in  the  straits  of  wliicli  he  had 


of  it  virtually  s'ecure  of  almost  all  the  good 
fortune  that,  by  successive  steps,  aiter- '  fathe 
wards  fell  lo  his  lot."  I  with 

Burke  asked  the  young  man  to  show   help 
him  his  manuscripts ;  he  selected  two  out  '  acqu: 
of  the  heap,  "  The   Library  "  and  "  The 
Village,"  ■— '    — '    •— - 

Library"   to   Mr.    Dodsley.  who  had 


;,  and  succored  them 


longer  any  objection  to  puolishing  a  poem  had  painful  expe 

by  Mr.  Crabbe.     It  was  natural,  indeed,  1      '     '  -    ■ 

that  Mr.  Dodsley  should  look  with  favor 

upon  that  which  found  favor  in  Burke's  learned  that  Crabbe's  desire  was  t( 
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the  Church,  and  he  aided  him  in  accom- 
plishing it;  the  result  being  that,  on 
Crabbe  returning  to  Aldborough  at  the 
close  of  1 781,  he  did  so  as  curate  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  its  rector.  His  father  rejoiced 
at  his  success  as  a  poet,  and  transcribed 
**  The  Library  ^  with  his  own  hand.  The 
townspeople  shook  their  heads  and  doubt- 
ed whether  Crabbe  would  ever  come  to 
any  good.  His  struggle  had  been  hard 
but  comparatively  short ;  he  had  not  much 
reason  to  comptain,  yet  he  was  dissatis- 
fied. Years  elapsed  before  he  found  his 
lines  cast  in  as  pleasant  places  as  he  could 
desire ;  still  his  life  became  far  more  pro- 
saic after  he  had  acquired  the  friendship 
of  Burke,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  after  he  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  new  poet  of  great 
promise,  and  was  assured  of  preferment 
m  the  Church. 

From  being  curate  at  Aldborough  for  a 
short  time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Belvoir  Castle.  In  1783  he  pub- 
lished ''The  Village,"  the  first  poem 
wherein  he  displayed  his  special  and  al- 
most unique  talents,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  twelve  years*  engagement  ended,  and 
he  became  the  husband  of  Miss  Elmy. 
Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  presented 
to  two  livings  by  tne  lord  chancellor,  those 
of  Frome  St.  Quintin  and  Evershot  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  learned  his  good  fortune 
after  dining  with  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
prefaced  his  gift  with  the  remark,  '*  By 
God,  you  are  as  like  Parson  Adams  as 
twelve  to  a  dozen." 

Crabbe  became  the  husband  of  Miss 
Elmy  in  December,  1783 ;  in  May  of  that 
year  his  poem  "  The  Village "  was  pub- 
lished, and  his  position  as  a  poet  was 
established.  The  critics  praised  the  po- 
em; the  public  bought  and  admired  it. 
Dr.  Johnson  read  it  before  publication, 
and  suggested  some  changes  which  were 
real  improvements ;  he  returned  it  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  pronounced  it  "  original,  vigorous,  and 
elegant*'  Two  years  after  "The  News- 
paper "  appeared,  a  poem  which  was  on  a 
par  with  "  The  Library  "  as  a  piece  of 
composition,  the  theme  being  announced 
in  the  line,  "  A  master  passion  is  a  love  of 
news,"  and  the  object  being  to  show  how 
great  rivals  newspa]>ers  are  to  poems. 

For  the  long  space  of  twenty-two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  "  The  Newspaper  *' 
no  poem  by  Crabbe  was  published.  He 
devoted  this  interval  to  his  clerical  duties 
and  the  education  of  his  children.  Much 
of  what  he  then  wrote  never  saw  any  other 


light  than  that  of  the  fire  in  which  it  was 
consumed.  His  son  remembers  more  than 
one  bonfire  of  his  father^s  manuscripts, 
and  recalls  the  pleasure  which  the  chil- 
dren took  in  helping  to  commit  the  piles 
of  written  paper  to  the  flames.  One  of 
the  manuscripts  thought  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation was  "  The  Parish  Register."  It 
was  read  by  Charles  James  Fox  during 
his  last  illness,  and  some  alterations  were 
made  at  his  suggestion.  "The  Parish 
Register  "  and  "  The  Village  "  are  two  of 
Cr3)be*s  best  poems ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  while  Dr.  Johnson  helped  by  his 
remarks  to  improve  **  The  Village,"  Fox 
rendered  as  great  a  service  to  "  The  Par- 
ish Register,"  which  was  published  in 
September,  1807. 

The  volume  containing  "  The  Parish 
Register"  also  contained  the  pieces  he 
had  previously  published,  and  others 
which  were  new,  such  as  "Sir  Eustace 
Grey,"  "The  Hall  of  Justice,"  and  "The 
Birtn  of  Flattery."  This  work  was  re- 
viewed in  the  April  number  of  the  Edifp- 
burgh  for  1808,  a  critical  organ  of  opinion 
which  had  superseded  the  Monthly  Re- 
vUw  of  Crabbe 's  younger  days,  and  which 
had  not  then  such  rivals  as  the  Quarter ly^ 
Blackwood^  or  the  Westminster,  To  use 
a  phrase  of  our  day,  the  Edinburgh  then 
held  the  field.  There  were  none  to  dis- 
pute its  pretensions  and  decisions.  Jef- 
frey, the  editor,  was  also  the  chief  con- 
tributor. He  admired  and  praised  Crabbe 
for  being  the  poet  of  the  common  people. 
Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  con- 
taining Jeffrey's  article,  the  entire  edition 
of  Crabbe's  new  work  was  exhausted. 
Two  years  later  "  The  Borough "  ap- 
peared. It  too  was  welcomed  by  Jeffrey ; 
but  he  was  less  enthusiastic  over  it  than 
he  had  been  over  "The  Village"  and 
"The  Parish  Register," and  he  remarked, 
with  perfect  justice,  that  whilst  "The 
Borough "  has  the  same  peculiarities, 
faults,  and  beauties  as  "  The  Village  "  and 
"  The  Parish  Register,"  "  its  peculiarities 
are  more  obtrusive,  its  faults  greater,  and 
its  beauties  less." 

In  181 2  Crabbe's  "  Tales  in  Verse  "  ap- 
peared, and  in  1819  his  "Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  the  latter  being  the  last  of  his 
poems  which  was  published  during  his 
lifetime.  Though  an  old  man  when  he 
wrote  his  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  he  was  as 
able  as  in  earlier  years  to  please  the  pub- 
lic. When  Craboe  was  a  young  man 
Dodsley  would  not  run  the  risk  of  pub- 
lishing "  The  Library ; "  in  his  old  age 
Mr.  Murray  gave   him   three   thousand 


pounds  for  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  and  I  toddling  aboat  the  i 


who  would 


thing  to  praise  ^  , 

the  equally  critical  and  fastidious 
in  the  hdi»burgh,  the  Quarterly,  and 
S/acJtwffoti  pnised  his  later  poems.  UQ' 
known  to  himself  he  had  an  admirer  in  a 
contemporary  whose  name  and  works  are 
even  more  certain  than  his  own  of  immor- 
tality. This  was  Jane  Austen.  She  ad- 
mired the  man,  as  she  pictured  him  to 
herself,  quite  as  much  as  the  poet;  and  her 
nephew  records  that  J:        ' 


find  any- 1  of  the  same  year  Moore  and  Crabbe  were 
early  productions ; '  present  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wilt* 
tersishire  Society,  where  Moore  returned 
thanks  for  the  three  Wiltshire  poets, 
Bowles,  Crabbe,  and  himself,  saying  of 
Crabbe  "that  the  muta  srverior  which 
Crabbe  worships  has  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart; 
but  that  while,  with  the  eye  of  a  sa^e  and 
a  poet,  he  looks  into  the  darker  region  oiE 
human  nature,  he  stands  in  the  mostgenUt 
sunshine  himself."      In    the  same  year 


the  habit  of  saying,  "  If  she  ever  married  I  Crabbe  was  an  invited  guest  at  the  dinner 
at  all,  she  could  fancy  being  Mrs,  Crabbe."   of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  1813  he  visited  London,  chiefly  on  Several  letters  passed  between  him  and 
account  of  his  wife,  whose  health  had  long  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  during  a  visit  to 
been  delicate,  and  who  had  been  obliged,    .'      '       '     -"---■  ' 


1  that  account,  to  live  very  quietly, 
who  now  expressed  a  desire  for  chs 
and  to  see  London  again.    For  him  the   anxi 
change  was  great  since  he  entered  London  1  him 
tliirty-threeyearsbefore  with  three  pounds   natejy  tiie 


London  in  1S22  they  made  each  other's 
"  '  "itance.  Scott  had  a  strong 
Crabbe's  poetry  ;  he  was 
nore  of  him,  and  pressed 
iit  to  Scotland.  Unfortu* 
took  place  when  George 


n  his  pocket  and  determined  to  seek  his  '  the  Fourth  honored  the  Scottish  capital 


fortune 
fortable  ci 
herited  hei 
had  the 
(they  bei 


a  poet.    Now  he  w 


r  uncle's  property,  and  thi 
tssurance  that  their  two  ^u... 
g  the  only  surviving  children  I 
;n)  would  be  able  to  live  in  com- ' 
fort,  whatever  fate  might  befall  them  in 
the  clerical  profession,  for  which  they 
were  destined.  During  this  visit  Crabbe 
often  went  to  the  theatre.  Jane  Austen 
was  in  London  at  the  same  time,  and  she 
looked  forward  to  seeing  him  at  the 
theatre;  but,  as  she  wrote  to  her  sister 
Cassandra,  she   was   "particularly  disap- 

fointed  at  seeing  nothing  of  Mr.  CrabI  " 
t  is  clear  from  her  letter  that  she  did 
expect  to  see  him  except  at  the  theatre, 
so  that  his  going  to  the  play  must  have 
been  announced  as  a  matter  of  general 
interest. 

In  1817  Crabbe  revisited  London.  His 
wife  had  died  four  vears  before ;  he  had 
become   rector   of    l"rowbridg( 


1- 1  with  his  presence,  so  that  Scott  and  hit    ' 
fe  had  in-  family  had  left  Abbotsfordfor  Edinburgh. 


To  Crabbe  the  spectacle  which  Edinburgh 
then  presented  was  as  startling  as  any 
transformation  scene  in  a  pantomime  is  to 
children  who  are  taken  to  the  theatre  for 
the  first  time.  Till  then  he  did  not  even 
know  that  the  Highlanders  wore  kilts  and 
spoke  Gaelic,  and  that  Highlanders  in 
kilts  were  to  be  seen  in  Edinburgh.  His 
host  being  occupied  from  morning  till 
night,  he  entrusted  the  task  of  entertaining 
Crabbe  to  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law.  A 
story  which  Moore  repeats  on  Lockhart's 
ng  nothing  of  Mr.  trabbe."  j  authority  may  be  given  in  Lockhart's  own 
'       '■'-      ■■■   ■    '      '■  ■  words.     It   is   to   the   effect  that,  on  the 

morning  after  Crabbe's  arrival,  he  went  to 
the  breakfast-room  before  Sir  Walter  was 
up,  and  there  he  saw 

two  or  three  portly  personages  all  in  the  full 

Highland  gath.     These  geniiemen,  vnv^  in 

ne   rector   ot     Trowbridge    in   Wilt-   '  »:ostume  so  novel    were  taking  in  a  1^ 

,.- .1 ,    t ,     I  °j  .1.      1.  cuaee  which   he  did  not  understand :   tone 

shire  three  years  before  ;  he  had  then  been  ^^^  j„^i,,^^  .^^^  ,j^  „„^  foreigners.  The 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  to  Celts  on  their  p.r<.  conceived  llr.  Crabbe, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and  Samuel    dressed  


•  u...^^^..  — . ... ... -..  old-fashioned 

Rogers,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,    style  of  clerical  propriety,  with  buckles  in  bil 

L. ...■--.■      ■  ■,      u j.....,...-j..„j      ,.._   ,._. to  be  some  learned  Abb*, 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Wavcrlcy;  and  the  result  was,  that  when, 
a  little  afterwards,  Sir  Waller  and  his  famil* 
entered  the  room,  they  found  Mr.  Crabbe  and 
these  worthy  lairds  hammering  away,  with 
pain  and  laiior,  10  make  ihemselvea  matoaUy 


hepaidlhisvisit.     He  wasduly  introduced    shoes,  for 
to  the   Holland   House  set,  and  he  was      ■-■---■ 
petted  by  it  not  only  on  account  of  his 
popularity  as  a  poet,  but  also  on  account 
of  his  having  been  personally  known  to 
and  admired  by  Charles  James  Fox.     He 
relumed  in  1S19.    Tom  Moore,  who  saw 
him  often,  makes  several  references  to  him    „„ 
n  his  "Diary;"  one  bearing  dale  April,    the  host 


understood,  in  most  execrable  French.    Grest 

the  relief,  and  potent  the  laughter,  when 

ipled  their  colloquy  with  Us 


1819,  and  running  thus:  "Met  Crabbe    plain  EnglUh  " good^noming. 
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To  Crabbe,  who  was  newrly  seventy,  and 
who  had  lived  a  very  quiet  life,  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  were  as  exciting  as 
they  were  novel.  In  a  letter  to  a  lady  he 
expresses  his  inability  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  •*  a  splendid  festivity  "  at 
which  he  was  present,  and  where  he  felt 
**  much  younger."  He  thought  Edinburgh 
an  interesting  city,  and  he  avowed  an  ad- 
miration, not  shared  by  all  visitors,  for 
its  quiet  on  Sunday,  a  quiet  which,  he 
says,  "is  in  itself  aevout."  Two  years 
afterwards  he  to]d  Tom  Moore  an  incident 
of  this  visit  which  th^  latter  recorded  in 
his  "  Diary."  1 1  was  that  when  George  the 
Fourth  drank  a  elass  of  wine  with  Scott 
to  the  health  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh, 
on  being  presented  by  him  with  some 
offering  from  them,  Scott  begged  the  king 
to  let  him  have  the  wineglass  to  keep  as 
a  memorial,  carried  it  away,  and  let  it  fall 
and  break  to  pieces  as  he  bad  reached  his 
own  door. 

When  a  young  man  Crabbe  saw  the 
Gordon  riot ;  half  a  century  later  he  saw 
the  riots  at  Bristol,  when  many  houses 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  many  plun- 
dered, amon£  them  the  bishop's  palace. 
This  sad  outburst  of  mob  fury  took  place 
in  October,  1831 ;  four  months  later  Crabbe 
passed  away.  He  had  several  attacks  of 
illness  during  his  long  life,  and  he  suffered 
much  from  neuralgia  in  his  closing  vears  ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  was  blessed  witn  good 
health,  and  durine  forty  years  he  had  dili- 
gently and  regularly  performed  his  clerical 
duties.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1832,  in  the  seventy- eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  that 
contemporary  popularity  is  neither  a  test 
nor  a  proof  01  poetical  talent.  By  Crabbers 
contemporaries  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  re- 
garded as  a  greater  poet  than  Wordsworth, 
and  Byron  than  Shelley ;  while  Professor 
Wilson  ranked  Crabbe  with  Wordsworth 
and  Bums.  Opinions  such  as  these  ap- 
pear ludicrous  to  us ;  but  then  we  are  not 
contemporaries  of  the  poets  named.  Talk- 
ing to  James  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  Crabbe   ex- 

{)rcssed  great  astonishment  at  his  popu- 
arity  in  London,  adding,  "  In  my  own 
village  they  think  nothing  of  me." 

During  his  lifetime  Crabbe  enjoyed  a 
factitious  reputation.  His  poems  were 
over-praised  by  the  chief  or^ns  of  critical 
opinion.  Jeffrey  was  as  mistaken  in  his 
excessive  eulogy  of  Crabbe  as  he  was  in 
his  excessive  depreciation  of  Wordsworth. 
Both  he  and  Gifford,  the  editor  of  the 
(^ar/erfy,  had  a  personal  liking  for  the 


kiqd  of  versification  in  which  Crabbe  ex- 
celled. As  "the  poet  of  the  poor,"  the 
**  Hogarth  of  song,"  Crabbe's  place  in 
poetical  literature  is  one  apart;  yet  his 
claims  to  be  a  poet  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  are  but  slight.  The  most  poeti- 
cal of  his  pieces  are  "  Sir  Eustace  Grey  " 
and  "  The  Hall  of  Justice." 

The  real  strength  and  originality  of 
Crabbe  consist  in  setting  forth  the  simple 
and  painful  annals  of  the  poor.  He  had 
liveci  most  of  the  life  which  he  described. 
His  pictures  of  humble  life  are  not  only 
truthful,  but  they  have  the  stamp  of  truth. 
They  contain  many  unpleasant  and  even 
revolting  incidents,  but  it  is  these  which 
no  one  would  invent.     His  purpose  was  to 

paint  the  cot 
As  Truth  will  paint  it  and  as  bards  will  not, 

and  also  to  show  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  "Auburn  and  Eden  can  no  more 
be  found."  It  was  his  great  merit  to  have 
struck  out  a  line  for  himself.  He  had  no 
predecessor,  he  has  had  no  successors,  in 
poetry ;  but  many  prose  writers,  of  whom 
Dickens  is  the  greatest,  have  treated  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  common  people 
with  the  fidelity  to  nature  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  Crabbe. 

His  earlier  poems  were  far  more  finished 
than  his  later  ones.  Burke,  Johnson,  and 
Fox  perused  and  criticised  the  earlier 
ones,  and  he  wisely  profited  by  the  hints 
which  they  eave.  When  he  wrote  to 
please  himself  he  wearied  others.  He 
left  twenty-one  volumes  of  manuscript  be- 
hind him.  His  eldest  son  had  the  good 
sense  to  publish  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
mass,  yet  Crabbers  memory  would  not 
have  suffered  if  the  "  Posthumous  Tales  " 
had  remained  in  manuscript.  A  volume 
containing  nearly  all  of  Crabbers  poetry 
that  is  worth  preserving  and  really  wortn 
reading  would  contain  **  The  Village," 
"The  Parish  Register,"  "The  Borough," 
"Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  "The  Hall  of 
Justice." 

Horace  Smith  dubbed  Crabbe  a  "  Pope 
in  worsted  stockings,"  and  the  phrase  has 
been  regarded  as  a  happy  one.  Crabbe 
did  not  think  so.  So  far  as  it  goes  the 
phrase  aptly  conveys  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  was  a  homelier  Pope ;  but  he  was 
something  different  also.  It  would  have 
been  as  difficult  for  Pope  to  treat  with 
success  the  lowly  subjects  which  Crabbe 
handled  in  a  masterly  style,  as  it  was  for 
Crabbe  to  attain  Pope's  skill  in  antithesis. 
In  attempting  to  reproduce  the  point 
which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Pope's 
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versification,  Crabbe  frequently  wrote 
bathos  or  nonsense.  Two  examples  of 
this  will  suffice  :  — 

And  I  was  asked  and  authorized  to  go 
And  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  &  Co. 

Follow,  he  cried,  and  briskly  ur^ed  his  horse, 
The  lad  was  puzzled,  but  obeyed  of  course. 

He  indulged  very  often  in  antitheses 
which  might  pass  muster  in  a  burlesque, 
but  which  are  out  of  place  in  a  grave  poem. 
The  following  examples  prove  this :  — 

He  kept  from  inns,  though  doomed  an.  inn  to 
keep. 

Her  lasting  love,  —  her  life  that  would  not 
last. 

Boots  had  he  worn,  had  he  such  things  pos^ 

sessed  — 
But   bootless  grief  1 — he  was  full   proudly 

dressed. 

Wore  spotless  linen  and  a  ceaseless  smile. 

Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fixed  thy  doubt ; 
He*d  call  thee  brother,  or  heM  call  thee  out. 

While  labored  and  ludicrous  when  he 
tried  to  be  antithetic,  Crabbe  is  often  peri- 
phrastic when  he  ought  to  be  plain.  Thus 
a  smuggler  is  **  a  lawless  merchant  of  the 
main;  punch  is  **a  sparkling  ill;"  a 
milkmaid  is  **a  nymph  of  the  relieving 
hand."  It  is  strange  that,  whilst  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  describe  unpleasant  things 
in  the  most  distinct  terms,  he  so  often 
should  have  used  a  periphrasis  in  refer- 
ring to  persons. 

Yet  with  all  his  faults  of  manner,  he 
produced  some  admirable  verse;  indeed, 
some  of  his  descriptions  are  incomparable. 
He  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  poet  of 
remarkable  vigor.  Writings  such  as  his 
have  contributed  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  poor  as  they  are  in  fact  and  in  their 
homes.  He  exploded  the  notions  about 
virtue  being  the  heritage  and  treasure  of 
the  lowly,  and  he  showed  that  human  na- 
ture is  much  the  same  in  a  cottage  as  in  a 
palace.  To  do  this  may  appear  a  slight 
achievement,  and  one  for  which  no  thanks 
are  due.  But,  whilst  the  picture  of  what 
Lord  Tennyson  styles  **  the  warrens  of  the 
poor"  is  repulsive,  its  painter  merits 
thanks.  He  made  kno\vn  the  truth  about 
a  large  section  of  his  fellow-men.  In  read- 
ing his  faithful  verses  people  asked  with 
a  shudder,  "  Can  such  things  be  ?  "  Then 
followed  a  determination  to  help  and  abate 
the  evils  depicted,  and  philanthropists 
like  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  labored  to 
remove  or  mitigate  the  horrors  which  were 
laid  bare  by  George  Crabbe. 

W.  Eraser  Rae. 
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Book  III.  — Five  Years  Later. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

When  next  morning  he  went  to  Lady 
Mordaunt  to  tell  her  of  his  resolution,  she 
received  the  information  at  first  with  less 
opposition  than  he  expected.  She  was  sit- 
ting alone  in  an  armchair  upoa  the  ter- 
race, a  newspaper  in  her  hands,,  a  screen 
at  on.Q  side  to  cut  off  the  draught,  a 
striped:  awning  over  her  headv.  through 
some  narrow  slits  in  whiqh  clear-cut  pen- 
cils of  sunlight  fell,  lighting  up  a  $pray  ol 
loose-petalled  roses,  lighting  up  also  the 
rolled-up  masses  of  her  hair,  lool^ing  sil* 
very  under  the  scarf  of  l^ce  which:  swept 
in  a  loose  curve  round  the  back  9^  her 
necl^  leaving  the  ears  aojd  the  region  ol 
the  temples  m  relief. 

**  Well»  you  have  been  very  good^*^  she 
said,  with  a  half  sigh ;  ^Wou  have  stayed 
here  muclx  longer  than  f  dared  to  hop<^ 
I  suppose  it  would  not  b^  fair  to  ask  yo« 
to  sacri^ce  any  more  of  your  time  to  us^" 

*'  It  is  not  that,"  he  said,  and  then  h^ 
paused, 

**  Don*t  go  rushing  through  Genoa  witlj^ 
out  stopping,  as  so  many  people  do,"  sh^ 
went  on  in  a  tone  of  admonition.  **  Evei^ 
with  Florence  and  Romie  before  you»  yon 
ought  to  give  it  proper  time  —  a  coi^pte 
of  days,  at  least.  There  are  three  or  four 
pictures  at  the  Palazzo  Brignole  alone 
which  it  is  part  of  a  liberal  education  tQ 
have  seen." 

John  Lawrence  felt  an  inclination  eithef 
to  laugh  or  groan,  he  was  not  sure  which ; 
The  bare  ides^  of  his  being  in  the  mood  to 
occupy  himself  with  an  elaborate  scheq^C 
of  sightseeing  sounded  in  his  ears  like  a 
piece  of  the  most  grotesque,  the  most  cru- 
elly malicious  mockery. 

**  I  don^t  think  son^how  I  feel  particii- 
larly  keen  about  picture-seeing,'*  he  8ai4 
grimly. 

"  On,  never  mine}  that ;  you  will.  Like 
other  things,  it  is  only  the  first  step  that 
counts.  After  the  few  first  Raphaels  and 
Titians  you  will  feel  the  growing  pains  of 
enthusiasm  come  over  you ;  you  will  not 
be  able  to  sleep  until  you  have  seen  the 
rest.  Shall  you  get  to  Venice,  do  you 
think?"  ^ 

"  I  don't  know,*'  he  answered  gloomily. 
**  No,  certainly  I  shall  not  go  to  Venice. 
Probably  it  will  end  by  my  going  straight 
to  Naples,  and  waiting  there  till  it  is  timo 
to  catch  my  steamer  at  Brindisi." 
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Lady  Mordaunt  sat  bolt  upright  in  ber 
chair,  and  gazed  at  him  with  an  air  of 
tragic  dismay.  "  Straight  to  Naples,  with- 
out stopping  at  Florence  or  Rome  !  You 
who  have  never  seen  either !  Is  the  man 
raving?  Heaven  and  earth,  you  make 
me  blush  for  my  species  1  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  any  one  could  be  so  oblivious  of 
what  he  owes,  not  to  himself  merely,  but 
to  that  civilization  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  part?  I  see  what  it  is  though; 
there  is  some  repulsive  sliminess  or  other, 
some  creeping  crawling  abomination, 
which  you  are  on  thorns  to  inspect ;  some 
octopus,  or  revolting  sea-slug,  at  that  Na- 
ples aquarium,  whicn  is  more  to  you  than 
all  the  pictures  Titian  or  Michael  Angelo 
between  them  ever  painted  or  dreamed 
of!" 

The  major  opened  his  mouth  to  deny 
the  accusation,  but  shut  it  again  without 
doing  so.  In  his  heart  he  knew  very  well 
that  all  the  octopuses  in  creation,  nay,  all 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  zooiogic 
station,  were  as  little  to  him  then  as  the 
Titians  and  Raphaels  he  was  supposed  to 
flout  in  their  favor.  There  was  no  know- 
ing, however,  what  perilous  enquiries  a 
denial  might  not  entail.  As  well  perhaps, 
therefore,  abide  under  the  imputation. 

Lady  Mordaunt  continued  looking  at 
him  with  the  same  traei-comic  air  of 
displeasure,  which  gradually,  however, 
changed  to  anxiety  as  she  scanned  him 
more  narrowly.  "  It  strikes  me,  do  you 
know,  that  you  are  not  looking  at  all  well,'' 
she  said  abruptly.  **  I  wonder  I  have  not 
noticed  it  before.  What  is  the  matter? 
You  are  pale.  You  look  like  a  man  who 
hasn't  slept  for  a  week.  Are  you  going 
to  have  an  illness,  I  wonder  ?  If  so,  you 
bad  very  much  better  stay  quietly  where 
you  are  and  let  yourself  be  nursed  like  a 
Qiristian." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  all  right.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  me," 
he  answered  hastily. 

He  was  wondering  as  he  spoke  whether 
to  make  an  effort  to  see  £lly,  or  abide  by 
the  wiser  resolution  of   not  seeing  her 
again,  and  contenting  himself  with  leaving 
a  message.     Through  the  swift  rush  m 
this  inward   colloquy   Ladv    Mordaunt's 
voice  sounded  thin  and  almost  inarticu- 
late, like  a  voice  upon  the  other  side  of  a 
mountain  torrent. 
I     "  You  are  not  all  right,  and  something  is 
amiss  with  you.     If  you  are  not  ill,  what 
is  it  ? "  she  answered.    "  Come,  tell  me. 
Have  you  had  bad  news  ?    Have  you  got 
into  money  difficulties  ?    If  so,  to  so  old 
a  friend  —  the  oldest  friend  I  believe  you 


possess  in  the  world — you  might  have 
the  decency  to  speak,  to  give  her  a  chance 
of  helping  you.  Come,  John,  be  honest 
Tell  me  what  it  is?" 

*'  Nothing,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  you 
are  mistaken." 

He  got  up  as  he  spoke  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  His  self-control,  he  felt, 
would  not  stand  many  more  of  these  ap- 
peals. If  he  remained  he  should  be  sure 
in  some  way  to  expose  himself;  to  say 
something.  Best  cut  short  the  interview 
while  his  secret  was  still  his  own. 

"Will  you  say  good-bye  to  your — to 

—  to  Lady  Eleanor  for  me?"  he  said 
rather  hoarsely.  "  I  suppose  that  she  is 
out?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  out.  She  has  gone  out,  of 
course,  with  that  youne  man  of  hers.  But 
why  should  I  say  goodiye  to  her  ?  Can^t 
you  say  it  yourself  to-night  ?  You  do  not 
propose  to  desert  us,  because  you  are 
leaving,  do  you  ?  Surely  you  can  do  your 
packing  in  the  morning  r 

"  I  cannot.  You  don't  understand ;  I 
have  failed  to  make  myself  clear.  It  is 
to-day  I  am  going  —  now — in  a  few  hours 

—  by  this  evening's  train." 

"By  this  evenmg's  train?  You  mean 
that  you  have  actually  come  now  —  ftow, 
to  say  good-bye  ?  No,  certainly  you  did 
not  make  that  clear.  I  don't  call  that  go- 
ing away,  I  call  it  running  away.  What 
have  we  done  that  you  should  run  away 
from  us  in  that  fashion  ?  " 

"  You  have  done  nothing,  you  have  only 
been  too  kind  — kinder  than  kind,  as  you 
always  are  —  but  as  I  must  go,  as  at  the 
very  most  I  could  only  delay  a  few  days 
longer,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  at  once.  The  longer  one 
puts  it  off  the  worse  it  will  be." 

"  You  might  have  given  other  people  an 
opportunity  of  making  up  their  minds,  too, 
while  you  were  about  it,"  she  replied 
indignantly.  "  Why  did  you  say  nothing 
of  the  sort  when  you  were  here  yesterday, 
or  the  day  before,  or  the  day  before  that  ? 
Why  it  was  only  two  days  since  you  were 
talking  of  an  expedition  to —  I  don't  know 
where — some  place  above  Ventimiglia. 
£lly  has  not  an  idea,  I  am  sure,  that  you 
are  running  away  like  this.  Do  you  think 
one  parts  with  a  friend  as  one  does  with  a 
handful  of  dead  leaves  —  without  five  min- 
utes' warning?" 

She  gathered  her  shawl  about  her  shoul- 
ders, and  moved  with  an  air  of  resentment 
towards  the  doorway.  Her  resentment 
was  not  very  long-lived,  however.  It  died 
upon  the  threshold.  She  stopped  short, 
and  turned  to  look  at  him  ;  her  face  soft- 
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ening  insensibly,  a  world  of  tender  regrets 
filling  her  blue  eyes. 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  keep  you  for 
good  and  all,  John,"  she  said  gently. 

"So  do  I  with  all  my  heart,"  he  an- 
swered. Yet  even  as  he  said  it  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  quite  true,  that  a  good 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  sea  and 
land  was  the  least  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
put  between  himself  and  them ;  that  any- 
thing; less  would  be  only  tempting  him  on ; 
leadine  him  towards  that  temptation  from 
which  lie  was  then  fleeing. 

"  How  long,  may  I  ask,  do  you  propose 
to  remain  away  this  time?"  Laay  Mor- 
daunt  went  on,  with  an  irritation  which 
did  not  conceal  a  very  real  anxiety  to  hear 
the  answer. 

"  1  can't  say  exactly,"  he  answered ; 
•*  seven  years,  I  suppose,  perhaps  eight ; 
it  depends  upon  several  things.  1  may  be 
civen  a  staff  appointment;  I  ought,  I 
think,  but  there  is  no  knowing.  Anyhow, 
I  don't  see  much  chance  of  getting  home 
before  seven." 

Lady  Mordaunt  uttered  a  groan  —  not 
a  humorous,  but  a  real  one,  straight  from 
the  heart 

"Seven  years!  How  easilv  he  says 
that !  It  comes  as  glibly  from  nis  lips  as 
if  it  were  one  !  "  Slie  came  back  and  sat 
down  again  in  her  chair,  resting  her  two 
arms  upon  the  elbows.  "  Do  you  realize, 
John  Lawrence,  how  very,  very  unlikely  it 
is  that  I  shall  ever  set  eyes  upon  you 
again?"  she  enquired,  looking  steadily 
into  his  face. 

*'  Don't  say  that ! "  he  answered ;  though 
he  knew  of  course  that  it  was  true. 

She  sat  a  minute  in  the  same  attitude, 
her  eves  fixed  upon  him.  Suddenly,  to 
his  dismay,  her  face  changed,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  a  great  tear  gathered  and 
rolled  slowly  over  her  cheek.  He  had 
never  seen  Lady  Mordaunt  cry  before. 
He  could  not  even  have  imagined  her 
doing  so :  there  are  women  whom  one  can- 
not: to  whom  the  shedding  of  tears  seems 
as  improbable  an  event  as  to  the  average 
man.  He  had  seen  her  under  circum- 
stances which  to  most  women  would  have 
seemed  to  demand  a  deluge,  \*et  she  had 
ne\*er  showed  a  disposition  to  soed  one.  1 1 
startled  him.  therefore,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  selt-absorbed  misery. 

'•  Dear  Lady  Mordaunt,  what  is  it?  "  he 
said,  taking  '  her  hand.  *•  Pray  don't. 
Have  I  £[i\*cn  you  pain  ?  Do  tell  me  what 
it  is  ?  As  to  my  going,  of  course  that  is 
inevitable,  I  must  go.  Besides,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  is  what  troubles  }'ou. 


What  is  it,  then?  Please  tell  me  what 
this  means." 

"It  means  that  I  am  an  old  fool,  that  is 
what  it  means,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
hand  away.  "It  was  not  the  suggestion 
of  my  own  decease,  by  the  way,  which 
affected  me,"  she  added,  with  a  gleam  d 
her  wonted  humor.  "Perhaps  you  may 
have  thought  it  was,  so  I  may  as  well 
inform  you  that  it  was  not." 

"  I  thought  nothing  of  the  kind ! "  he 
answered  indignantly. 

"Neither  was  it  the  thought  of  your 
departure  wholly,  though  I  acfmit  that  had 
something  to  say  to  it.  It  was  a  mixture 
of  feelings ;  a  sudden  sense  of  —  I  hardly 
know  what  — desolation  perhaps  would  be 
the  nearest  word.  As  if  a  cold  wind  had 
blown  over  me."  She  shivered  a  little 
and  looked  about  her.  "  I  am  rather  a 
lonely  old  woman,  as  perhaps  you  are 
aware,  at  least,  I  very  soon  shall  be.  But 
what  then  ?  all  old  women  are  lonely,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things."  She  paused; 
then  with  a  sudden  intense  vehemence 
quite  unlike  her  previous  manner,  *'  I  wish 
to  God,  John  Lawrence,  we  could  break 
that  child's  engagement!"  she  suddenly 
exclaimed. 

"  I  wish  to  God  we  could ! "  he  replied. 
Had  she  guessed  how  much  he  diam%\k 

Lady  Mordaunt  got  up  again  from  her 
chair,  and  took  a  turn  restlessly  along  the 
verandah. 

"  It  is  too  late  —  of  course  it  is  too  late ; 
vou  need  not  tell  me  so,"  she  went  on 
vehemently.  "  Too  late,  and  I  am  a  fool 
to  talk,  to  think  even  of  it.'*  She  stopped 
and  stood  facin?  him,  her  eyes  alight  with 
tiery  grief.  "  If  she  would  confide  in  me ! 
if  she  would  even  speak  to  me  of  it,  I 
might  do  something  to  convince  her  o£ 
her  follv,  or  failing  that,  might  try  to  get 
reconciled  to  it  myself.  But  no,  she 
never  alludes  to  it ;  she  keeps  me  at  arm*s 
length.  I  dislike  her  adorable  Prince  Per> 
feet;  and  that  is  enough  to  steel  her 
against  me.  I  am  unworthy  even  to  be 
spoken  to  about  him.  I  am  a  heretic,  an 
outer  barbarian!  By  the  way,  has  she 
ever  spoken  of  him  to  you  ? "  she  added 
abruptly. 

"Once — yesterday," he  replied  rather 
reluctantlv. 

*•  She  did  ?    What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"She  said  that  —  that  you  and  I  were 
\*er\'  unjust  to  him." 

**' Unjust !  Heaven  grant  me  patience  I 
Unjust!    What  more .>^' 

"  Not  much  more.    She  spoke  of  his  — 
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bis  good  qualities — his  amiabilitv,  clev- 
erness, eenerosity.  That,  I  think,  was 
aU." 

Ladv  Mordaunt's  face  was  a  study.  She 
tamea,  and  began  impatientiy  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

**  I  don't  believe  he  cares  that  for  her  I " 
she  said,  holding  out  the  tip  of  her  finger. 
**  He  may  think  that  he  does,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  even  knows  what  it  means,  or 
could  if  he  tried.  He  loves  himself,  that 
is  enough.  He  marries  her  because  — 
well,  because  she  is  her  father's  daughter 
and  my  granddaughter.  Any  other  Lady 
Jane,  SuKey,  or  Betty  would  have  answered 
as  welL  But  who  is  to  persuade  her  of 
that  ?    No  one ! " 

And  from  the  depths  of  his  troubled 
heart  the  major  echoed,  "  No  one  I " 

Lady  Mordaunt  stood  still ;  her  head  a 
little  raised ;  gleams  —  fierce,  passionate, 
tender  —  sweeping  by  turns  over  her  face. 

**Is  there  no  way?"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. **  No  way  of  getting  rid  of  nim  ? 
Couldn't  we  spirit  him  o£E  somewhere? 

Eay  somebody  to  keep  him  under  lock  and 
ey?    Not  to  hurt  him,  of  course;  but 
just  to  keep  him  out  of  her  sight  until  her 

iudgment  has  had  time  to  ripen  ?  John, 
lelp  me  !  Think  !  plot !  plan!  What  is 
the  use  of  3'our  being  a  man  if  you  can  do 
nothing  f' 

Her  eyes  were  on  fire,  her  hands 
clenched ;  she  was  pefectly  serious.  For 
the  moment  she  meant  it  as  genuinely  as 
though  she  had  been  some  Oriental  des- 
pot and  he  her  grand  vizier. 

In  spite  of  his  own  troubles,  in  spite  of 
that  broken  heart  which  he  carried  in  his 
bosom,  in  spite  of  the  real  misery,  trouble, 
wretchedness  of  the  whole  anair,  John 
Lawrence  could  not  forbear  a  laugh. 

**  I  am  afraid  that  would  hardly  do," 
he  said.  '*  We  must  keep  within  the  law, 
whatever  we  do."  Then  he  approached, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye. 
•*  I  mustn't  stay ;  I  shall  be  late.  The 
train  leaves  in  an  hour's  time.  Good-bye, 
dearest,  kindest  friend.  God  bless  you! 
You  will  say  good-bye  to  —  to  Lady  Elea- 
nor for  me." 

His  hand  was  still  outstretched;  but 
she  for  all  answer  caught  his  head  in  both 
hers  and  drew  it  down,  kissing  brow  and 
cheeks  and  hair  again  and  again  with  the 
passionate,  clinging  kisses  of  a  mother. 
Then  she  pushed  him  suddenly  away,  and, 
turning  with  a  hasty  step,  ran  out  of  the 
veranclah  into  the  house,  disappearing 
from  sight  in  an  instant.  And  whether 
she  did  or  did  not  suspect  his  secret  he 
never  knew. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

He  got  away,  and  hurried  down  the 
now  familiar  strip  of  garden,  where  the 
mimosas  and  orange-trees  were  looking  a 
little  pinched  with  the  sudden  chill,  out  of 
the  gate,  and  along  the  narrow  path  which 
led  to  the  esplanade.  At  every  turn  he 
expected  to  come  face  to  face  with  those 
two,  whom  of  all  people  he  least  desired 
then  to  see.  He  scanned  the  approaches 
in  all  directions  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx, 
ready  to  dash  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  bolt 
into  a  shop,  should  it  be  necessary.  When 
he  got  safely  into  the  less  frequented  path 
which  led  to  his  own  lodgings,  he  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  yet  at  the  very  bottom 
ofhis  heart  disappointment  he  knew  pre* 
dominated. 

He  had  desired  a  porter  to  come  for  his 
luggage,  which  was  packed  and  lying  in  a 
heap  just  inside  the  entrance.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  wait  for 
his  coming,  and  to  smoke  a  farewell  cigar 
upon  the  balcony  by  way  of  whiling  away 
the  interval.  The  two  women  were  scour- 
ing pots  and  pans  upon  the  little  platform 
which  extended  a  few  yards  before  the 
kitchen  door.  He  coula  hear  their  voices 
chattering  together  in  that  unintelligible 
gibberish,  halt  French,  half  Italian,  which 
serves  the  Mentonese  as  a  medium  of 
communication. 

Presently  the  handsome  wife  of  Gia- 
como  came  up  the  lane,  and  nodded  her 
usual  friendly  afternoon  greeting  to  him, 
as  he  stood  there,  glum  and  miserable, 
looking  with  haggard  eyes  over  his  bal- 
cony. That  odd  sense  of  permanence  in 
the  midst  of  change  which  comes  over  us 
sometimes  when  we  are  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing some  spot  where  we  have  temporally 
flung  grappling-irons,  was  strong  upon 
him.  It  mingled  with  those  other  bit- 
terer, fiercer  preoccupations  which  were 
tearing  at  his  heart.  Giannetta's  placid 
nod,  her  cheerful  certainty  of  seeing  him 
in  the  same  place  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  the  certainty  that  she, 
at  least,  would  come  up  the  same  lane 
day  after  day,  with  the  straight  black  lines 
of  her  eyebrows  fronting  the  sunlight  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion,  and  at  the  self- 
same nour ;  the  whole  personality  of  the 
little  scene  —  the  rickety  house  m  front, 
with  its  elaborate  network  of  cracks,  which 
seemed  to  have  grown  more  like  the 
map  of  some  undiscovered  continent ;  the 
cheerful  confusion  and  slovenliness ;  the 
tall  grey  peaks  overhead,  cold,  remote, 
silent  as  the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher; 
the  blue  arc  of  sea ;  the  crowd  of  roofs, 
red,  brown,  and  grey  —  all  this  tangle  of 
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leafage,  of  light,  and  color,  all  this  glitter- 
ing metallic-looking  world  —  all  would 
look  as  it  did  then,  others  would  see  it, 
she  would  see  it,  when  he  would  have 
wandered  away  alone  like  a  vagrant  in  his 
misery.  His  sensations  just  then  were 
those  of  a  vagrant ;  a  creature  without  a 
home  or  a  tie,  without  interest,  kindred, 
friends  in  the  world.  Had  he  not  just 
parted  with  the  last  of  these  ? 

Too  restless  to  stay  where  he  was,  he 
flung  his  cigar  away  and  wandered  out 
into  the  lane.  Thoughts  beat  to  and  fro 
Avithout  his  being  able  to  direct  or  control 
them.  How  sweet  the  girl  was !  How 
generous  !  What  a  world  of  simple,  noble 
impulses  —  love  and  hope  and  ardent  un- 
hesitating beliefs  —  were  beatin?  within 
her,  and  beating  to  what  an  end!  Long- 
ings tore  him  unceasingly;  selfish  long- 
ins^s  and  longings  that  were  not  altogether 
selfish.  After  all,  he  said  to  himself, 
what  have  you  to  complain  of?  Toss 
Gathers  aside;  fiing  him  by  like  some 
uglv  gaudy  weed ;  shut  him  up  forever,  as 
Laay  Mordaunt  proposes,  ana  what  then  ? 
How  would  you  be  the  gainer  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  she  —  that  young,  clear-faced 
creature  —  would  spring  then  and  there 
into  your  arms  ?  into  the  arms  of  a  grizzled, 
undistinguished  soldier,  a  nobody?  And 
why  ?  Because  you  knew  her  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old.  Are  you  mad? 
What  has  become  of  your  sanity,  of  your 
judgment  ?  Get  you  gone  to  your  work. 
Be  thankful  that  at  least  you  have  work 
to  do.  Forget  all  this.  Leave  youth  to 
youth,  and  be  off  with  you  as  quickly  as 
you  can. 

He  was  standing  now  beside  a  bank 
rising  steeply  out  of  the  lane.  A  small 
stream,  led  oy  a  tiny  wooden  aqueduct, 
was  purling  along  at  the  bottonu  It  had 
started  a  fiutter  of  young  green  things 
into  sudden  life.  Arums  and  narcissus 
leaves,  with  spravs  of  tall  maidenhair 
standing  slim  ana  erect  upon  gleaming 
stalks.  John  Lawrence  stooped  suddenly, 
and  gathered  three  or  four  of  these,  lay- 
ing them  tenderly  away  in  a  receptacle  of 
his  pocket-book,  as  if  they  had  been  love- 
tokens.  They  were,  at  least,  all  the  love- 
tokens  he  was  destined,  poor  fellow  I  to 
have. 

It  vras  a  relief  that  the  man  who  came 
to  carry  his  luggage  was  late,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  rate  him  for  his 
carelessness,  help  to  stow  the  things  on 
the  barrow,  and  take  a  hasty  farewell  of 
the  old  woman,  upon  whom  he  unexpect- 
edly bestowed  an  extra  gratuity,  which 
haa  the  effect  of  causing  her  to  follow  him 


to  the  edge  of  the  platform  with  vduUe 
gratitude. 

He  met  nobody  he  knew  on  the  way  to 
the  station.  The  very  place  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  assumed  that  air  of  strange- 
ness,  which  often  cause  the  first  and  last 
impression  of  a  place  to  wear  a  iamily 
resemblance.  His  railway  carriage  was 
crammed  to  suffocation  with  Germans, 
two  solid,  silent  men,  and  three  equally 
solid,  but  unfortunately  not  equally  silent 
women,  who  ^bbled  guttural  notes  of  ad- 
miration vrithm  a  few  inches  of  his  ears. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  a  window,  and 
though  he  stood  up  at  the  moment  of  start- 
ing, and  leaned  forward,  Les  Avants  re- 
fused to  disentangle  itself  from  the  dus- 
ter of  houses.  To  make  amends,  however, 
the  Villa  Splendide  stood  out  in  full  re- 
lief ;  that  knoll  upon  which  he  had  stood 
witli  Mrs.  Gathers,  and  seen  her  son  and 
£lly  Mordaunt  emerge  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery below,  being  the  last  piece  of  Men- 
tone  which  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 

In  spite  of  Lady  Mordaunt*s  injunc- 
tions he  did  not  remain  at  Genoa.  It  was 
too  near ;  he  could  not  He  felt  a  feverish 
desire  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible,  as  it 
were,  to  tne  very  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
spent  two  days  at  Florence  and  two  more 
at  Rome,  ana  he  walked  across  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  at  the  former,  and  strayed  into 
the  Goliseum  at  the  latter.  This  is  all  the 
sight-seeing  that  can  be  set  down  to  his 
credit ;  anything  else  being  purely  invol- 
untary, merely  such  fiotsam  and  jetsam  as 
the  cnances  of  the  road  floated  before  his 
eyes. 

At  Naples,  however,  not  a  little  to  his 
own  dismay,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
cicerone,  wno  insisted  upon  doing  for  him 
what  he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
will  to  do  for  himself.  This  was  a  certain 
Signor  Golfino,  one  of  the  staff  of  nat- 
uralists who  have  made  it  their  headquar- 
ters, and  with  whom  about  a  year  before 
he  had  had  a  slight  correspondence  upon 
some  point  of  marine  zook^.  The  major 
had  forgotten  the  very  name  of  his  entnu- 
siastic  correspondent,  whose  confident  En- 
glish at  the  time  had  been  a  source  ol 
some  little  amusement  to  him«  Although 
he  had  forgotten  Signor  Golfino,  Sienor 
Golfino  had  apparently  not  forgotten  him, 
and  no  sooner  did  his  name  appear  in  the 
visitors*  list  of  his  hotel  than  that  amiaUe 
enthusiast  hastened  to  call  upon  him,  in- 
sisting with  all  the  kindliness  of  his  nation 
and  the  friendliness  of  a  brother  scientist, 
upon  doing  the  honors  of  Naples  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  zoolog^c  station  in  particulari 
to  the  new-comer. 
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It  bcMred  bim  frightfully^  at  the  time,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did  him  good. 
Escaped  from  this  amiable  tyranny,  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  the  precision  of  a 
released  spring  to  that  image  which  filled 
them  exclusively;  every  saying  of  hers, 
however  unimportant,  every  word  or  deed, 
however  little  worth  recalling,  being 
passed  over  and  over  in  review,  made  to 
eive  up  the  very  utmost  meaning  which 
by  any  ingenuity  could  be  extracted  from 
them.  How  little  it  was  after  all  !  With 
that  self-pity  which  comes  to  a  man  inevi- 
tably unaer  such  circumstances,  he  could 
not  nelp  reflecting  upon  the  extraordinary 
fatality  which  out  of  the  whole  world  of 
womankind  had  caused  him  to  set  his 
heart  so  tenaciously  upon  just  this  one. 
It  did  seem  the  most  gratuitous  piece  of 
misery  to  have  inflicted  upon  himself. 
That  felly  —  the  little  girl  whose  image  had 
been  such  a  pleasantly  placid  possession, 
a  soothing  green  spot  in  the  somewhat 
and  field  of  his  memory  —  that  she  should 
have  become  a  source  of  such  bitter, 
such  unavailing  misery — a  misery  which 
haunted  his  days  with  its  remorseless 
pang,  and  woke  him  up  twenty  times  at 
night  to  impale  him  afresh  upon  its  thorns ! 

He  found  a  letter  from  her  at  Naples, 
written  to  wish  him  good-bye,  since,  as 
^e  said,  he  had  not  given  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  in  person,  which  she 
did  not  think  was  kind.  It  was  a  very 
simple  little  effusion,  almost  as  much  so 
as  those  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  net- 
ting some  four  or  five  years  earlier,  and  in 
which  the  rabbits  and  ponies  and  wood- 
pigeons  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
ux>sely  scrawled  pages.  It  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure,  though,  as  will  be 
conceived,  a  good  many  heart-stings,  too. 
The  more  he  thought  of  her  future  the 
more  he  felt  that  she  was  floating  blindly, 
unhesitatingly,  joyously  into  —  well,  into 
what?  He  hardly,  even  now,  knew,  but 
something  certainly  very  different  from 
what  she  so  radiantly  anticipated.  Apart 
from  his  own  troubles,  his  heart  bled  con- 
tinually for  her.  The  lip  of  the  cataract 
was  so  green,  and  smooth,  and  pleasant, 

but  once  she  had  crossed  it Well, 

thank  God.  he  said  to  himself,  he,  at  least, 
should  not  be  there  to  see  ! 

Released  from  the  irritation  of  his  pres- 
ence, he  tried  to  reason  down  that  invet- 
erate dislike  and  suspicion  with  which  that 
too  successful  young  man,  Algernon  Ga- 
thers, had  inspired  him.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  his  efforts  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful That  the  dislike  was  chiefly 
what  is  called  instinctive,  so  far  he  was 
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obliged  to  own.  It  was  not  founded  on 
reason,  for  even  if  certain  traits  seemed 
to  support  it,  they  were  hardly  of  sufficient 
blackness  to  bear  exposure  to  the  daylight 
without,  in  some  degree,  losing  their  dam- 
natory character.  It  was  an  antipathy 
of  nerves  and  heart,  rather  than  of  head, 
but  as  such  only  the  less  to  be  argued 
away  or  diminished.  Seeing,  however, 
that  nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do  would 
avail  to  save  her;  that  none  of  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  shield  her  igno- 
rance and  protect  her  innocence,  seemed 
able  or  willing  to  do  so ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  of  them  were  urging  her  for- 
ward with  acclamations  of  eager  approval, 
—  seeing  all  this,  the  only  possible,  the 
only  manly  thing,  left  he  told  himself,  to 
do,  was  to  hope  that  the  scales  might  never 
fall  from  her  eyes ;  that  love,  imagination, 
somethin^^  might  so  doss  over  those  pit- 
falls which  yawned  before  her,  that  she 
might  practically  never  perceive  them; 
never  know  how  unlike  this  man  she  had 
bound  herself  to  marry,  was  to  that  imagi- 
nary being,  born  of  fancy  and  a  young  girl's 
impressionable  generosity,  whom  she  had 
taught  herself  to  love.  It  was  after  this 
fashion  that  he  tried  to  face  that  catastro- 
phe which  had  shaken  his  life  out  of  all 
Its  settled  ways,  and  flung  it,  a  maimed  and 
broken  thin^,  upon  his  hands,  and  it  was 
in  this  mood,  or  as  near  an  approach  to  it 
as  he  could  achieve,  that  he  finally  set  sail 
upon  New  Year*s  Day  for  his  little-loved 
duties  in  India. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centttry. 
STRANGE  MEDICINES. 

Quickly  —  by  far  too  quickly  for  the 
sake  of  the  student  and  the  archaeologist 
—  is  the  wave  of  foreign  influence  over- 
sweeping  Japan,  ruthlessly  effacing  all  the 
most  markea  characteristics  of  native  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  substituting  the 
commonplaces  of  everyday  European  life. 

Already  this  tendency  to  exalt  and  to 
adopt  foreign  novelties  meets  the  traveller 
at  every  turn,  and  only  he  who  turns  aside 
from  the  tracks  most  subject  to  foreign 
influence  can  hope  now  and  then  to  find 
some  staunch  Conservative,  who  in  that 
nation  of  ultra-Radicals  (albeit  most  loyal 
imperialists)  has  the  courage  to  adhere  to 
his  own  old-fashioned  ways. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
such  a  one  in  tiie  very  interesting  old  city 
of  Osaka  —  a  compounder  of  just  such 
strange  medicines  as  were  administered 
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to  our  British  ancestors  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  So  rapidly  has  the  scientific  study 
of  medicine  been  taken  up  by  the  Japan- 
ese medical  practitioners,  that  the  survival 
of  such  a  chemist  of  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated old  school  is  quite  remarkable,  and 
I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  evident  annoy- 
ance of  a  Japanese  gentleman  to  whom  I 
expressed  my  interest  in  this  mediaeval 
chemist,  and  who  evidently  felt  it  humil- 
iating that  a  foreigner  should  have  seen 
such  a  relic  of  the  days  of  ignorance. 

The  quaint  old  man  whose  loyal  adher- 
ence to  the  customs  of  his  ancestors 
afEorded  me  such  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion both  of  old  Japan  and  old  Britain  was 
a  seller  of  curoyakie^  />.,  carbonized  ani- 
mals, in  other  words,  animals  reduced  to 
charcoal,  and  potted  in  small  covered  jars 
of  earthenware,  to  be  sold  as  medicine  for 
the  sick  and  suffering.  Formerly  all 
these  animals  were  kept  alive  in  the  back 
premises,  and  customers  selected  the 
creature  for  themselves,  and  stood  by  to 
see  it  killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  deception,  and  no  doubt 
as  to  the  freshness  of  their  charred  medi- 
cine. Doubtless  some  insensible  foreign 
influence  may  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  menagerie  of  waiting  victims 
and  their  cremation-ground  ;  now  the  zoo- 
logical back  yard  has  vanished,  and  only 
the  strange  cnemist's  shop  remains,  like  a 
well-stored  museum,  wherein  are  ranged 
portions  of  the  dried  carcases  of  dogs  and 
deer,  foxes  and  badgers,  rats  and  mice, 
toads  and  frogs,  tigers  and  elephants. 

The  rarer  the  animal  and  the  farther  it 
has  travelled,  the  more  precious  appar- 
ently are  its  virtues.  From  the  roof  hung 
festoons  of  gigantic  snake-skins,  which 
certainly  were  foreign  importations  from 
some  land  where  pythons  flourish,  Japan 
being  happily  exempt  from  the  presence 
of  such  beautiful  monsters.  I  saw  one 
very  fine  piece  of  a  skin  which,  though 
baaly  dried  and  much  shrunken,  measured 
twenty-six  inches  across,  but  it  was  only  a 
fragment  ten  feet  in  length,  and  was  bemg 
gr^ually  consumed  inch  by  inch,  to  lend 
mystic  virtue  to  compounds  of  many 
strange  ingredients.  I  was  told  that  the 
perfect  skin  must  have  measured  very 
nearly  fifty  feet  in  length.  1  saw  another 
fragment  twenty-two  feet  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide ;  this  also  had  evidently 
shrunk  considerably  in  drying,  and  must, 
when  in  life,  have  been  a  very  fine  speci- 
men. 

There  were  also  some  very  fine  deer's 
horns  (hartshorn  in  its  pure  and  simple 
form),  a  highly  valued  rhinoceros  horn, 


and  ivory  of  various  animals.  My  con 
panion  was  much  tempted  by  a  beautifu 
piece  of  ivory  about  ten  feet  in  len^h. 
think  it  was  the  horn  of  a  narwhal,  but  thi 
druggist  would  only  sell  it  for  its  price  a 
medicine,  namely  ten  cents  for  fiity-eigh 
grains,  whence  we  inferred  that  the  drug 

?;ists  of  old  Japan,  like  some  nearer  home 
ully  understand  the  art  of  making  a  hand 
some  profit  on  their  sales.  Some  tigers 
claws  and  teeth  were  also  esteemed  ver 
precious,  and  some  strips  of  tigers*  skii 
and  fragments  of  other  skins  and  fur 
proved  that  these  also  held  a  place  in  th( 
pharmacopceia  of  old  Japan,  as  they  con 
tinue  to  do  in  China  (the  source  wneno 
Japan  derived  many  branches  of  learning 
besides  the  use  of  letters). 

Unfortunately  for  the  little  lizards  whid 
dart  about  so  joyously  in  the  sunlight,  the^ 
too  are  classed  amon^  the  popular  remc 
dies,  being  considered  an  efficacious  vei 
mifuge ;  so  strings  of  their  ghastly  littli 
corpses  are  hung  m  festoons  in  many  vil 
lage  shops,  where  I  have  often  looker 
wonderingly  at  them,  marvelling  in  wha 
broth  of  aoominable  things  they  migh 
reappear.  So- lizards  and  dried  scorpion 
(imported  as  medicine)  also  found  a  plao 
in  this  strange  druggist's  shop  —  an  '*  intc 
rior"  so  wholly  unlike  anything  I  hav 
ever  seen  elsewhere,  that  the  recollectioi 
of  it  remains  vividly  stamped  on  my  men 
ory  —  the  multitucie  of  earthenware  jar 
containing  the  calcined  animals  all  neatl; 
ranged  on  shelves,  the  general  litter  d 
oddities  of  various  sorts  strongly  resen 
bling  an  old  curiosity  shop,  ana,  in  th 
midst  of  all,  the  eccentric  old  man,  wh< 
might  have  passed  for  a  Japanese  wizar 
rather  than  a  grave  physician.  It  was  ; 
strangely  vivid  illustration  of  what  mus 
have  oeen  the  general  appearance  of  th 
laboratory  of  the  learned  leeches  of  Brit 
ain  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

Before  glancing  at  these,  however,  I 
may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  details  o 
kindred  medicine  lore  in  China,  on  whid 
subject  a  member  of  the  French  Catholi 
Mission  writing  from  Mongolia  says 
**  May  Heaven  preserve  us  from  falling  v 
here !  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  wh 
can  have  devised  remedies  so  horrible  a 
those  in  use  in  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia 
such  as  drugs  compounded  of  toads*  paws 
wolves'  eyes,  vultures'  claws,  human  ski 
and  fat,  and  other  medicaments  still  mor 
horrible,  of  which  I  spare  you  the  recita 
Never  did  witch's  den  contain  a  coUectio 
of  similar  horrors." 

Mr.  Mitford  has  told  us  how,  also  \ 
Peking,  he  saw  a  Chinese  physician  pr 
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scribe  a  decoction  of  three  scorpions  for  the  strongest  of  all  tonics,  and  gives  strength 

a  child  struck  down  with  fever ;  and  Mr.  and  courage,  and    the   powdered  liver  and 

GiU  in  his  "  River  of  Golden  Sand  "  men-  spleen  are  good  for  many  diseases,  ...  and 

tions  having  met  a  number  of  coolies  laden  "^^Jp  ?^]^  ^^  ^^S**  Pr»ces  to  Chinese  doctors. 

with  red  deer's  horns,  some  of  them  very  ^,*5"^f  *\*?^' »"  P*^^?^»  I  saw  rhinoceros  horns 

fine  twelve-tine  antlers.    They  are  only  ^x^^^'^J'^^tVr^f!^!'^^ 

,       .ji        .         ,^       jr*^^!-!-       ^  *^^t,  and  was  told  that  a  sinsle  horn  with  a 

hunted  when  in  velvet,  and  from  the  horns  particular  mark  on  it  was  wSrth  fifty  dollars 

m  this  state  a  medicine  is  made,  which  is  for  sale  to  the  Chinese  doctors. 

one  of  the  most  highly  prized  in  the  Chi-  ^        -  ,         . ,    ,  . 

nese  pharmacopoei^  ^^^  °^  *"^  said  rhinoceros  horns  was,  as 

With  regard  to  the  singular  virtues  sup-  ^«  ^^^^  see°»  among  the  most  valued 

posed  to  attach  to  the  medicinal  use  of  l£f^"J"^s  °^  }^t  ^^^r  ^!^SS'^}  ^^  ^^?M- 

tiger,  General  Robert  Warden  tells  me  ^^'^  ^^^^  and  that  of  the  unicorn  (which 

that  on  one  occasion  when,  in  India,  he  f^^"^^  generally  to  mean  the  narwhal  *) 

was  exhibiting  some  trophies  of  the  chase,  H?^^    V^^^   been    held    in    high    repute 

some  Chinamen  who  were  present  became  throughout  the   East  as  an  antidote  to 

much  excited  at  the  sight  of  an  unusu-  P^^^o'^'  ^"^  ^ups  carved  froni  these  horns 

ally  fine  tiger-skin.    They  eagerly  inquired  ^^''^   "^^^  f  ^  safeguard  because  they 

whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  the  POfsessed    the   property   of  neutralizing 

pUce  where  the  carcase  had  been  buried,  P^^'^^"'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^t  of  revealing  its  pres- 

because  from  the  bones  of  tigers  dug  up  ^^^^* ,   .    ,     ,    , 

three  months  after  burial,  a  decoction  may       And  indeed  the  same  virtue  vrzs  at- 

be  prepared  which  gives  immense  muscu-  Routed  to  it  by  the  learned  leeches  of 

lar  power  to  the  fortunate  man  who  swal-  E^^pe.    At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 

lows  it.  century  the  doctors  of  medicine  in  Augs- 

I  ani  indebted  to  the  same  informant  burg  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  examine  a 


came  to  entreat  him" to  shoot  a  nightjar  aunim.sicrcu  some  01  u  10  a  dog  wnicn 

for  his  benefit,  because  from  the  bright  had  been  poisoned  with  arsemc,  and  which 

prominent  eyes  of  this  bird  of  night  an  recovered  after  swallowing  the  antidote. 

ointment  is  prepared  which  gives  great  They  further  administered  ««^  z/^;«zr«  to 

clearness  of  vision,  and  is  therefore  hfghly  ^^.  ^°&/»  ^P^  ^^^^^^  they  gave  twelve 

pj^^ed  grains  of  unicorn  horn,  which  effectually 

Miss  Bird,  too,  has  recorded  some  very  counteracted  the  poison;  but  the  other 

remarkable  details  on  the  ma/^ria  medica  P^*"  ^^g  S^^  "o^e,  so  he  died.    Similar 

of  China  and  Japan.    When  in  a  remote  statements  concerning  this  antidote,  and 

district  of  Japan;  she  became  so  unwell  as  also  concermng  the  value  of  elks    and 

to  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  a  native  deer  s  horns  powdered  as  a  cure  for  epi- 

doctor,  of  whom  she  says  :  -  !^Pf X'  ^PP^^J  '?  ^^P?"^  ^^"^  ?"g\^s^  "^^d* 

^  ical  works  of  the  highest  authority. 

He  has  great  faith  in  ^'iir^^  and  in  rhinoce-  Very  remarkable  also  is  the  efficacy 
ros  horn,  and  in  the  powdered  liver  of  some  supposed  to  attach  to  antediluvian  ivory, 
animal,  which,  from  the  description,  I  under-  more  especially  the  tusks  of  the  mam- 
stood  to  be  a  tiger—all  specifics  of  the  Chinese  moths,  which  have  been  so  well  preserved 
school  of  medicines.  Dr.  Nosoki  showed  me  \^  Siberian  ice,  that  their  very  flesh  is  still 
a  small  box  of  "  unicorn's  "  horn  which  he  sometimes  found  untainted.  There  they 
said  was  worth  more  than  its  weight  m  gold.  ^^^^  ,^j^  hermetically  sealed  for  many  a 
She  adds: —  long  century,  and  now,  when  the  rivers 
.-  ,  .  ^,.  T.  .  ,  from  time  to  time  wash  away  fragments  of 
Afterwards  m  China,  I  heard  much  more  ^^^  ^  ice-cliffs,  they  reveal  the  strange 
of  the  miraculous  virtues  of  these  drues,  and  .  ^  ^c  ».u  ,.  J  ^  «.u  ^ 
in  Salangor,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  f  sawa  treasures  of  that  wondrous  storehouse - 
most  amusing  scene  after  the  death  of  a  tiger,  sometimes  a  huge  unwieldly  hippopota- 
A  number  of  Chinese  flew  upon  the  body,  cut  mus,  or  a  rhinoceros,  or  it  may  be  a  great 
out  the  liver,  eves,  and  spleen,  and  carefully  woolly  elephant  with  a  mane  like  a  lion 
drained  every  drop  of  th«  blood,  fighting  for  and  curly  tusks  ;^  and  the  hungry  Siberian 
the  possession  of  things  so  precious,  while  bears  and  wolves  fight  and  snarl  over 
those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  these  dainty  morsels,  which  are  still  as 
any  oi  these  cut  out  the  cartUage  from  the  fresh  as  though  they  had  fallen  but  an 
jomts.  The  centre  of  a  tiger*s  eveball  is  sup-  hour  aeo. 
posed  to  possess  nearly  miraculous  virtues;  ^ 
the  blood,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  i  lo**,  is                         *  Monodcn  m<moctr9t* 
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Here,  in  these  marvellous  ice-fields,  lie 
inexhaustible  stores  of  finest  ivory,  and 
this  it  is  which  the  learned  professors  of 
the  Celestial  medical  hall  value  so  highly. 
So  these  precious  tusks  are  dragged  forth 
after  thousands  of  years  to  be  ground 
down  and  boiled  to  a  jelly  for  the  cure  of 
vulgar  Chinese  diseases  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Alas,  poor  mammoth  ! 

Nor  are  these  the  only  antediluvian 
relics  which  are  thus  turned  to  account. 
Professor  H.  N.  Moseley  tells  us  of  the 
"dragon's  teeth  and  bones"  which  he 
bought  from  the  druggists  of  Canton, 
where  they  are  sold  by  weight  as  a  regular 
medicine,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the 
materia  medica  both  of  L!hina  and  Japan 
as  specifics  in  certain  diseases.  They 
proved  on  examination  to  be  the  fossil 
teeth  and  bones  of  various  extinct  mam- 
malia of  the  tertiary  period,  including 
those  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  horse, 
mastodon,  stag,  hippotherium,  and  the 
teeth  of  another  carnivorous  animal  un- 
known. 

He  obtained  a  translation  of  the  passage 
in  the  medical  works  of  Li  She  Chan 
which  specially  refers  to  the  use  of  this 
medicine.  It  states  that  "dragons*  bones 
come  from  the  southern  parts  of  Shansi, 
and  are  found  in  the  mountains."  Dr.  To 
Wang  King  says  that  if  they  are  genuine 
they  will  adhere  to  the  tongue.  "This 
medicine  is  sweet  and  is  not  poison.  Dr. 
Koon  certainly  says  that  it  is  a  little  poi- 
sonous. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it 
come  in  contact  with  fish  or  iron.  It  cures 
heart-ache,  stomach-ache,  drives  away 
ghosts,  cures  colds  and  dysentery,  irregu- 
larities of  the  digestive  organs,  paralysis, 
etc.,  and  increases  the  general  health. 

Another  medical  authority,  "The  Chi- 
nese Repository,"  published  in  Canton 
A.  D.  1832,  states  that  the  bones  of  drag- 
ons are  found  on  banks  of  rivers  and  in 
caves  of  the  earth,  places  where  the 
dragon  died.  Those  of  the  back  and  brain 
are  highly  prized,  being  variegated  with 
different  streaks  on  a  white  ground.  The 
best  are  known  by  slipping  the  tongue 
lightly  over  them.  The  teeth  are  of  little 
firmness.  The  horns  are  hard  and  strong ; 
but  if  these  are  taken  from  damp  places, 
or  by  women,  they  are  worthless. 

From  his  exammation  of  these  so-called 
relics  of  the  dragon  (wjjich  prove  to  be- 
long to  so  many  different  animals,  which 
in  successive  ages  have  crept  to  the  same 
cave  to  die),  Mr.  Moseley  points  out  how 
some  imaginative  person  probably  first 
devised  a  fanciful  picture  ot  the  mythical 
animal,  combining  the  body  of  the  vast 


lizard  with  the  wings  of  a  bat,  the  head  of 
a  stag,  and  carnivorous  teeth,  which  has 
become  the  stereotyped  idea  of  the  dragoa 
in  all  lands. 

Even  in  Europe  fossil  bones  thus  found 
together  in  caves  were  long  known  as 
dragons'  bones,  and  accounted  useful  in 
medicine.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  these  and  similar  relics,  that  our 
museums  and  scientific  men  have  good 
cause  to  rejoice  that  their  ancestors  failed 
to  discover  what  stores  of  old  bones  lay 
hidden  in  our  own  seaboard  caves — as, 
for  instance,  in  that  wonderful  Kirkdale 
cavern,  where  the  mortal  remains  of  sev- 
eral hundred  hyenas  were  found,  guarding 
the  teeth  of  a  baby  mammoth,  a  patri- 
archal tiger,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  hippopot- 
amus; or  the  caves  along  the  Nortolk 
coast,  where  Hugh  Miller  tells  us  that 
within  thirteen  years  the  oyster-dredgers 
dragged  up  the  tusks  and  grinders  of  five 
hundred  mammoths;  or  those  wonderful 
zoological  cemeteries  where  the  fossil 
bones  of  cave  lions,  cave  hyenas,  ele- 
phants, mammoths,  hippopotami,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  red  deer,  ana  fallow  deer, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  have  lain  so  se- 
curely, stored  for  untold  ages  beneaUi 
Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  Square. 

After  aJl,  this  reduction  of  pre-historic 
bones  and  ivory  to  vulgar  powders  for 
medicinal  use  is  not  more  strange  than 
the  fossil  food  which  forms  so  large  apart 
of  the  daily  bread  of  multitudes  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  Lapland,  Finland,  and 
Sweden,  in  Carolina  and  Florida,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Amazon, 
where  vast  tracts  of  earth  are  found  com- 
posed wholly  of  myriads  of  microscopic 
shells,  and  this  strange  mountain  meal, 
being  duly  mixed  with  meal  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  freely  eaten  by  the 
people.  In  Lapland  alone,  hundreds  of 
wagon-loads  are  annually  dug  from  one 
great  field,  and  there  are  men  who  eat  as 
much  as  a  pound  and  a  half  per  diem  of 
this  curious  condiment.  We  hear  of  fields, 
as  yet  untouched,  having  been  discovered 
in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  so  perhaps  we  may  erelong  add 
these  primeval  atoms  to  the  delicacies  of 
our  own  tables. 

Of  the  firm  belief  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
efficacy  of  medicines  compounded  of  the 
eyes  and  vitals  of  the  human  body  we 
have  had  too  terrible  proof;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  one  cause  which  led  to  the 
appalling  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870  was 
the  widespread  rumor  that  the  foreign 
doctors  (whose  skill  all  were  forced  to 
admit)  obtained  their  medicines  by  kid- 
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napping  and  murdering  Chinese  children 
and  tearing  out  their  hearts  and  eves.  As 
this  nice  prescription  is  actually  aescribed 
in  their  own  books  as  a  potent  medicine, 
the  story  obtained  ready  credence,  and  we 
all  remember  the  result  Moreover,  the 
same  accusation  has  repeatedly  been 
spread  on  other  occasions  of  popular  ex- 
citement against  forei^  teachers. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  the  lamas  of 
Peking  have  there  introduced  the  fashion 
of  administering  medicine  from  a  drink- 
ing-cup  fashioned  from  the  upper  part  of 
a  wise  man's  skull;  but  such  medicine- 
cups  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Thibet, 
where  they  are  mounted  in  gold,  silver,  or 
copper. 

Such  details  as  all  these  are  apt  to 
sound  to  us  strangely  unreal  as  we  read 
them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  travellers' 
tales,  with  reference  to  far-away  lands; 
but  it  certainly  is  startling  when,  for  the 
first  time,  we  realize  how  exactly  descrip- 
tive they  are  of  the  medicine  lore  of  our 
own  ancestors  —  in  truth,  to  this  day  we 
may  find  among  ourselves  some  survivals 
of  the  old  superstitions  still  lingering^  in 
out-of-the-way  corners.  Thus  it  is  only  a 
few  vears  since  the  skull  of  a  suicide  was 
usea  in  Caithness  as  a  drinking-cup  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
knows  of  a  case  in  which  the  body  of  sucH 
a  one  was  disinterred  in  order  to  obtain 
her  skull  for  this  purpose. 

It  was,  however,  accounted  a  more  sure 
specific  for  epilepsy  to  reduce  part  of  the 
SKuU  to  powder  and  swallow  it.  Even 
the  moss  which  ^ew  on  such  skulls  was 
deemed  a  certam  cure  for  various  dis- 
eases. Nor  was  this  simplv  a  popular 
superstition.  In  the  official  pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, A.  D.  1678,  the  skull  of  a  man  who 
has  died  a  violent  deaths  and  the  horn  of 
a  unicorn,  appear  as  highly  approved  med- 
icines. Again,  in  1724,  the  same  pharma- 
copoeia mentions  unicorn's  horn,  human 
fat,  and  human  skulls,  dog's  dune,  toads, 
vipers,  and  worms,  among  the  really  valu- 
able medical  stores.  The  pharmacopoeia 
was  revised  in  1742,  and  various  ingredi- 
ents were  rejected,  but  centipedes,  vipers, 
and  lizards  were  retained. 

Nor  were  these  strange  compounds  pre- 
pared for  human  subjects  only.  In  the 
**  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,'*  published  in 
1 68 1,  anglers  are  recommended  to  use  an 
ointment  for  the  luring  of  fish,  consisting, 
amongst  other  horrible  ingredients,  of 
man's  fat,  cat's  fat,  heron's  fit,  asafoetida, 
finely  powdered  mummy,  camphor,  oil  of 
lavender,  etc. ;  and  it  was  added  that  man's 
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fat  could  be  obtained  from  the  London 
chyrurgeons  concerned  in  anatomy. 

Of  ordinary  skulls,  multitudes  are  known 
to  have  been  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  a  famous 
ointment  But  as  regards  the  more  pre- 
cious skull  of  the  sinner  who  has  died  by 
his  own  hand,  some  faith  in  its  efficacy 
seems  still  to  linger  in  various  parts  of 
Britain.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer 
quotes  an  instance  of  it  in  England  in 
1858;  and  some  years  later,  a  collier's 
wife  applied  to  the  sexton  at  Ruabon  in 
Wales  for  a  fragment  of  a  human  skull, 
which  she  purposed  grating  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients  as 
a  medicine  for  her  daughter,  who  suffered 
from  fits.  Scotland  likewise  furnishes  a 
recent  instance  of  the  same  strange  faith, 
which  about  thirty  years  ago  happened  to 
come  under  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Simp- 
son, in  the  parish  of  Nigg  in  Ross-shire, 
where,  a  lad  having  been  attacked  with 
epilepsy,  which  his  friends  vainly  sought 
to  cure  by  the  charm  of  mole's  blood  (the 
blood  of  a  live  mole  being  allowed  to  drip 
on  his  head),  they  actuallv  sent  a  messen- 

fer  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  procure  a 
it  of  the  skull  of  a  suicide.  This  treas- 
ure was  scraped  to  dust  and  mixed  with  a 
cup  of  water,  which  the  boy,  ignorant  of 
its  contents,  was  made  to  dnnk!  (An 
equally  odd  cure  for  consumption  was,  not 
long  ago,  fully  believed  in  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Sutherland,  where  the  patient 
was  made  to  drink  warm  blood  drawn  from 
his  own  arm.  An  instance  of  this  was 
related  to  Sir  James  Simpson  by  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
seen  several  epileptic  idiots  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.) 

Equally  precious  to  the  leech  of  the  last 
century  were  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  witch 
collected  from  her  funeral  pyre.  Such 
were  deemed  a  certain  cure  for  gout  or 
for  fever,  and  eagerly  were  they  gathered 
up  and  treasured. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  special 
merit  thus  attaching  to  criminals  (and  we 
know  that  a  strand  from  the  rope  with 
which  a  man  had  been  hanged  was  long 
accounted  an  amulet  against  many  ills),  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  saints  have 
had  their  share  in  this  dubious  honor. 
There  is  one  sect  of  our  fellow-Christians 
in  Syria,  namely,  the  Nestorians,  who, 
while  they  eschew  all  veneration  for  rel- 
ics, yet  believe  the  remains  of  saints  and 
martyrs  to  be  endowed  with  such  super- 
natural virtues,  that  at  their  wedding  feasts 
the  dust  of  some  reputed  saint  is  invaria- 
bly mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  marriage 
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cup  —  a  custom  which  would  seem  to  re- 
quire numerous  additions  to  their  saintly 
calendar.  Doubtless,  however,  the  holy 
dust  multiplies,  that  the  supply  may  be 
equal  to  the  demand. 

But  to  return  to  this  remarkable  phase 
of  cannibalism  in  Europe,  we  find  that 
just  as  the  Chinese  doctor  sets  most  store 
by  the  animals  imported  from  foreign 
lands,  so  did  our  ancestors  chiefly  prize  a 
preparation  of  long-deceased  Egyptians. 
Among  the  standard  medicines  quoted  in 
the  medical  books  of  Nuremberg  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  are  "portions  of  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  man's  flesh,  brought 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  where 
there  are  many  bodies  that  have  been 
buried  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
called  Afumia,  which  have  been  embalmed 
with  costly  salves  and  balsams,  and  smell 
strongly  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  fra- 

frant  things.  The  writer  further  tells 
ow,  **  when  the  sailors  do  reach  the  place 
where  the  Mumia  are,  they  fetch  them  out 
secretly  by  night,  then  carry  them  to  the 
ship  and  conceal  them,  that  they  may  not 
be  seized,  because  certainly  the  Egyptians 
would  not  suffer  their  removal."  Never- 
theless the  sailors  had  no  ^reat  liking  for 
their  cargo,  believing  it  to  be  connected 
w^ith  unholy  magic,  and  that  ships  having 
mummies  on  board  would  assuredly  meet 
with  terrible  storms,  and  very  likely  be 
compelled  to  throw  them  as  an  offering  to 
the  angry  waves. 

These  medicinal  mummies  were  also  im- 
ported from  Teneriffe,  where  in  olden 
days  the  natives  used  to  embalm  their 
dead,  sew  them  in  buckskin  shrouds,  and 
hide  them  in  caves,  whence  they  were 
stolen  by  traders.  "White  mummies" 
were  also  obtained  from  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, where  bodies  of  drowned  mariners 
were  sometimes  washed  ashore,  and  be- 
came dried  up  and  shrivelled  as  the\'  lay 
nnburied  on  the  burning  sands.  These 
became  so  light  as  scarcely  to  weigh  thirty 
pounds.  They  were,  however,  not  con- 
sidered so  desirable  as  the  genuine  article 
from  Alexandria,  and  were  moreover  more 
expensive. 

The  learned  doctors  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  all  made  great  use  of 
this  eccentric  drug,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  grievous  complaints  arose 
of  its  adulteration.  Monsieur  Pomet, 
chief  apothecary  to  the  French  king,  re- 
cords that  the  king's  physician  went  to 
Alexandria  to  judge  for  nimself  on  this 
matter,  and,  having  made  friends  with  a 
Jewish  dealer  in  mummies,  was  admitted 
to  his  storehouse,  where  he  saw  piles  of 


bodies.  He  asked  what  kind  of  bodies 
were  used,  and  how  they  were  prepared. 
The  Jew  informed  him  that  **  he  took  such 
bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they  died 
of  some  disease  or  of  some  contagion ;  be 
embalmed  them  with  the  sweepings  of 
various  old  drugs,  myrrh,  aloes,  pitch,  and 
gums,  wound  them  about  with  a  cere-doth, 
and  then  dried  them  in  an  oven,  after 
which  he  sent  them  to  Europe,  and  mar- 
velled to  see  the  Christians  were  lovers  of 
such  filthiness." 

But  even  this  revelation  did  not  suffice 
to  put  mummy  physic  out  of  fashion,  and 
we  know  that  Francis  the  First  of  France 
always  carried  with  him  a  well-filled  medi- 
cine-chest, of  which  this  was  the  principal 
ingredient 

Old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  enumer- 
ating the  various  diseases  for  which  divers 
l^eat  doctors  recommend  mummy  as  an 
infallible  remedy,  protests  a^inst  such 
unworthy  use  of  the  ancient  heroes,  and 
declares  that  to  serve  up  Chamnes  and 
Amosis  in  electuaries  and  pills,  or  that 
Cheops  and  Psammetichus  should  be 
weighed  out  as  drugs,  is  dismal  vampirism, 
more  horrible  than  the  feasts  of  the 
ghouls. 

The  apothecaries  of  England  were  often 
well  content  to  make  use  of  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute which  answered  quite  as  well, 
namely,  the  bones  of  ancient  Britons.  Dr. 
Toope  of  Oxford,  writing  in  1685,  tells 
how,  at  the  circles  on  Hakpen  Hill  in  Wilt- 
shire, he  had  disco verecl  a  rare  lot  of 
human  bones  —  skeletons,  arranged  in  cir* 
cles  with  the  feet  towards  the  centre.  He 
says,  "  The  bones  were  large  and  nearly 
rotten,  but  the  teeth  extrcam  and  wonder- 
fully white."  Undisturbed  by  any  ques- 
tions of  reverence  for  those  ancestors  of 
his  race,  he  adds,  ^^  I  dug  up  many  busk' 
ells^  with  which  I  made  a  noble  medicingP 

The  mummy  trade  was  supported  by 
various  classes  of  the  community,  for  art- 
ists declared  that  mummy  powder  beaten 
up  with  oil  gave  richer  tones  of  brown 
than  any  other  substance^  and  modem 
perfumers  found  means  of  preparing  the 
perfumes  and  spices  found  inside  the  bod- 
ies, so  as  to  make  them  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive to  the  ladies.  Paper  manufacturers 
found  that  the  wrappings  of  the  mummies 
could  be  converted  into  coarse  paper  for 
the  use  of  grocers,  and  the  cloth  and  rags 
were  sometimes  used  as  clothing— at 
least  so  we  are  told  by  Abdallatif,  a  travel- 
ler of  the  twelfth  centurv,  who  also  records 
how  one  of  his  friends  found  in  the  tombs 
at  Ghizeh  a  jar  carefully  sealed,  which  he 
opened  and  found  to  contain  such  excel- 
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lent  honey  that  he  could  not  resist  eating 
a  good  deal  of  it,  and  was  only  checked  in 
his  feast  by  drawing  out  a  hair,  where- 
upon he  investigated  further,  and  found 
the  body  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  baby  in 
TOod  condition,  and  adorned  with  jewels. 
He  does  not  record  how  he  enjoyed  that 
meal  in  retrospect.  Imagine  dining  off 
the  honeyed  essence  of  a  baby  Pharaoh  ! 

Is  it  not  pitiful  to  think  that  all  the  skill 
so  lavishly  expended  by  the  sages  of  an- 
cient Egypt  in  rendering  their  oodies  in- 
destructible should,  after  three  thousand 
years,  end  in  this?  And  in  truth  the 
mummies  thus  dealt  with  had  less  reason 
to  complain  of  their  lot  than  the  multitude 
which  were  broken  up  and  sold  at  so  much 
per  ton  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  a  far-dis- 
tant and  insignificant  islet  peopled  by 
barbarians. 

A  very  interesting  point  of  similarity 
between  the  little  shop  of  the  old  Japanese 
apothecary  and  those  of  early  English 
druggists  is  suggested  by  the  extensive 
use  of  calcined  animal  matter  recom- 
mended in  the  prescriptions  which  were 
most  highly  valued  in  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  which  are  recorded 
in  elaborate  Saxon  manuscripts,  carefully 
preserved  i  n  our  national  arch  i  ves.  These 
*•  leechdoms  "  are  written  in  ancient  black- 
letter  characters,  and  are  curiously  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  the  herbs  and 
animals  which  are  recommended  for  me- 
dicinal use. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  their  hair.  Though  ignorant  of 
macassar  oil,  they  discovered  that  dead 
bees  burnt  to  ashes  and  seethed  in  oil 
with  leaves  of  willow  would  stop  hair  from 
falling  off;  but  should  the  hair  be  too 
thick,  then  must  a  swallow  be  burnt  to 
ashes  under  a  tile,  and  the  ashes  be 
sprinkled  on  the  head.  But  in  order  alto- 
gether to  prevent  the  growth  of  hair,  em- 
mets' eggs  rubbed  on  the  place  are  found 
an  effectual  depilatory ;  "  Never  will  any 
hair  come  there." 

Excellent  also  as  a  cure  for  deafness  is 
the  juice  of  emmets'  eggs  crushed,  or  else 
the  gall  of  a  goat,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
boar's  ^all,  bull's  gall,  and  buck's  gall 
mixed  m  equal  parts  with  honey  and 
dripped  into  the  ear^  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  very  nasty  ingredients.  But 
if  earwigs  had  entered  in,  then  the  suf- 
ferer is  bidden  to  "take  the  mickle  great 
windlestraw  with  two  edges,  which  waxeth 
in  the  highway's,  chew  it  into  the  ear;  he, 
the  earwig,  will  soon  be  off.'* 

Even  this  poor  insect  was  turned  to  ac- 
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count.  One  prescription  desires  that "  the 
bowels  of  an  earwig  be  pounded  with  the 
smede  of  wheaten  meal  and  the  netherward 
part  (/'.  ^.,  root)  of  marche,  and  mingled 
with  honev." 

For  a  hard  tumor  or  swelling,  goat's 
flesh  burnt  to  ashes  and  smudged  on  with 
water  is  found  to  be  efficacious,  as  are  also 
shavings  off  the  horn  of  a  hart  to  disperse 
ill  humors  and  gatherings.  Wood  ashes 
seethed  in  resin,  or  goat^  horn  burnt  and 
mingled  with  water,  or  its  dung  dried  and 
grated  and  mingled  with  lard,  were  all 
good  remedies  for  swellings. 

For  erysipelas  the  prescriptions  are 
numerous.  A  plaster  of  earthworms,  or 
of  bullock's  dung  still  warm,  is  recom- 
mended; but  better  still,  "For  that  ilk, 
take  a  swallow's  nest,  break  it  away  alto- 
gether, and  burn  it,  with  its  dung  and  all ; 
rub  it  to  dust,  mingle  with  vinegar,  and 
smear  therewith."  For  pain  of  jowl,  burn 
a  swallow  to  dust,  and  mingle  him  with 
field  bee's  honey.  Give  the  man  that  to 
eat  frequently. 

To  the  value  of  every  portion  of  a  fox 
not  even  the  fairy  lore  of  Japan  can  bear 
higher  testimony.  The  man  who  has  dis- 
ease of  the  joints  is  advised  to  take  a  liv- 
ing fox,  and  seethe  him  till  the  bones 
alone  be  left,  and  then  bathe  repeatedly  in 
this  foxy  essence.  And  every  year  he 
shall  prepare  himself  this  support,  and  let 
him  add  oil  thereto,  when  he  seetheth  him. 
Wonderfully  it  healeth  I 

For  sore  of  ears  and  dimness  of  eyes  a 
fox's  gall  mingled  with  oil  or  with  honey 
is  recommended,  and  "  the  fat  of  the  fox  s 
loin  melted  and  dropped  in  the  ear  also 
bringeth  health.  For  oppressive,  hard- 
drawn  breathing,  a  fox's  lung  sodden  and 
put  into  sweetened  wine  and  administered, 
wonderfully  healeth."  A  salve  of  fox's 
grease  mingled  with  tar  would  heal  all 
manner  of  sores,  while  his  liver  worked 
cures  quite  as  notable  as  those  recorded 
in  Japan.  Shoes  lined  with  vixen  hide 
were  recommended  to  those  who  suffered 
from  foot  addle,  i.  e»,  gout. 

Next  in  value  to  the  fox  ranks  the  hare, 
whose  brain  drunk  in  wine  "wonderfully 
amendeth  "  an  indolent  tendency  to  over- 
sleep. Its  lung,  bound  on  the  sore,  heal- 
eth both  eyes  and  feet.  The  hare's  gall 
mingled  with  honey  brighteneth  the  eyes. 
The  lung  and  liver  mingled  with  myrrh 
and  boiled  in  vinegar  cures  giddiness. 
The  sinews  swallowed  raw  are  an  antidote 
against  bite  of  spiders ;  and  the  rennet 
administered  in  wine,  against  that  of  ser- 
pents. The  heart  mingled  with  dust  of 
frankincense  heals  various  forms  of  dis- 
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ease,  while  baldness  is  averted  by  smear- 
ing the  head  with  oil  in  which  have  been 
seethed  portions  of  this  poor  little  animal. 
**  Then  the  hair  holdeth  on,  and  the  salve 
compels  that  it  shall  grow." 

If  the  ^ums  of  a  child  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a  harems  brain  sodden,  then 
shall  its  teeth  wax  without  sore.  The 
milk  of  a  she-wolf  was  held  equally  effica- 
cious, but  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Next  in  oider  of  merit  comes  the  he- 
goat,  whose  liver  pounded  with  vinegar  is 
found  valuable  as  a  styptic,  as  is  also  his 
blood  dried  and  reduced  to  dust;  goafs 
gall  is  a  cosmetic  which  will  remove  all 
unsightly  spots  and  specks  from  off  the 
face ;  mingled  with  apple-juice  it  heals  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  or  with  oil  is  a  remedy  for 
toothache.  If  a  child  be  epileptic  "  araw 
the  brain  of  a  mountain  goat  through  a 
golden  rin^;  give  it  to  the  child  to  swal- 
low before  it  tastes  milk ;  it  will  be  healed." 
"  To  get  sleep,  a  goat*s  horn  laid  under 
the  head  turneth  waking  into  sleep."  A 
goat's  horn  roasted  and  pounded  with  acid 
reduces  the  inflammation  of  erysipelas. 
Goat's  grease  and  blood  mingled  with 
barley  meal  forms  a  soothing  poultice, 
while  pills  of  goat's  grease  and  a  draught 
of  its  blood  are  recommended  for  dropsy. 

Many  and  indescribably  disgusting  are 
the  other  remedies  derived  from  the  goat. 
A  Brahmin  reverentially  swallowing  a  lit- 
tle of  each  product  of  the  sacred  cow 
would  shrink  with  loathing  from  the  leech- 
doms  of  the  early  English,  so  important  a 
place  do  they  assign  to  preparations  of 
the  excrement  of  divers  animals,  but 
chiefly  of  bulls,  of  swine,  of  dogs,  and  of 
goats.  These  and  many  other  foul  ingre- 
dients are  compounded  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  and  prescribed  not  merely 
for  medicinal  baths  and  plasters  for  ex- 
ternal use,  but  as  most  unsavory  physic 
for  the  inner  man. 

A  less  nasty  remedy  was  bull's  marrow, 
administered  in  wine  to  check  spasms, 
while  its  gall  was  prescribed  for  divers 
diseases ;  moreover  it  was  well  known 
that  snakes  would  flee  from  any  place 
where  a  bull's  horn,  burnt  to  ashes,  had 
been  sprinkled. 

The  brain,  lung,  and  liver  of  the  boar 
are  largely  prescribed,  while  for  nausea 
"  boar's  suet  boiled  down,  and  with  boar's 
foam  added  thereto,  is  so  sure  a  remedy 
that  the  patient  will  wonder,  and  will  ween 
that  it  be  some  other  leechdom  that  he 
drank."  A  pleasant  cure  for  sleeplessness 
is  to  lay  a  wolf's  head  under  the  pillow, 
while  wolf's  flesh  well  seasoned  counter- 
acts devil-sickness  and  an  ill  sight.    A 


draught  of  wolf's  milk  mingled  with  wine 
and  honey  was  a  potent  remedy  for  women 
in  dire  suffering ;  while  an  ointment  made 
from  the  right  eye  of  a  wolf  was  the  best 
prescription  the  Saxon  oculist  could  com- 
mand. The  head-bone  or  skull  of  a  wolf, 
when  burnt  thoroughly  and  finely  pounded* 
would  heal  racking  pain  in  the  joints,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  swine's  jaw  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Truly  valuable  was  lion's  suet,  of  which 
it  is  stated  **  it  relieveth  every  sore,"  Ele- 
phant bone  or  ivory,  pounded  with  honey, 
IS  an  infallible  cosmetic,  removing  all 
blemishes  from  the  face.  **  For  the  kingly 
disease,  jaundice,  the  head  of  a  mad  doe, 
pounded  and  mingled  for  a  drink  wiSi 
wine,  healeth.  For  cancer,  the  head  of  a 
mad  dog,  burnt  to  ashes  and  spread  on 
the  sore,  healeth  the  cancer  wounds; 
while  for  laceration  by  a  mad  dog,  a 
hound's  head  burnt  to  ashes  and  thereon 
applied,  casteth  out  all  the  venom  and 
the  foulness,  and  healeth  the  maddening 
bites."  '*  For  pain  of  teeth,  burn  to  ashes 
the  tusks  of  a  hound;  sprinkle  the  dust 
in  wine,  and  let  the  man  drink.  The  teeth 
shall  be  whole." 

Another  effectual  remedy  for  cancer  is 
to  burn  a  fresh  hound's  head  to  ashes,  and 
apply  to  the  wound.  Failing  relief,  human 
excrement,  dried  and  reduced  to  dust,  may 
be  tried.  **  If  with  this  thou  art  not  able 
to  cure  him,  thou  mayest  never  do  it  by 
any  means." 

An  excellent  remedy  for  imperfect  sight 
was  an  ointment  of  honey  mixed  with  the 
fatty  parts  of  all  manner  of  river  fishes. 
Another,  eoually  efficacious,  was  a  com- 
pound of  Qumbledore's  honey  with  the 
ashes  of  burnt  periwinkle.  It  was  how^ 
ever  requisite  that  certain  mystic  words 
should  oe  uttered  while  gathering  the  peri- 
winkle, a  wort  which  had  special  power 
to  counteract  demoniacal  possession  and 
devil-sicknesses.  The  ashes  of  the  elder- 
tree  were  applied  in  cases  of  palsy,  for 
which  a  plaster  of  earthworms,  well 
pounded,  is  also  accounted  excellent. 

We  may  well  believe  that,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  many  of  these  calcined 
plants  and  animals  were  prepared  at  lei- 
sure and  stored,  ready  for  use  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Consequently,  though  we  can 
hardly  flatter  ourselves  that  our  ancestors 
were  as  exquisite  in  their  neatness  as  the 
Japanese,  doubtless  this  little  draggist^s 
shop  in  Osaka  eives  us  a  very  fair  notion 
of  the  surroundings  of  a  learned  Saxon 
leech,  in  whose  repositories  were  earthen- 
ware jars  of  every  size  containing  the 
ashes  of  goat's  flesh,  of  dead  bees,  of 
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wolTs  skull  or  swine's  jaw,  of  divers  shell-  '  anointed,  breeds  much  hair.     But  the  Blood 


fish,  of  worts  and  rinds  without  numbi?: 
—  nay,  even  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 
On  the  walla  hung  bunches  of  dried  herbs 
and  remains  of  birds  and  lizards,  rats, 
moles,  and  such  small  deer,  together  with 
skins  of  serpents,  portions  olmummies, 
horns  of  stags,  rhinoceros,  narwhal,  ele- 
phants' tusks,  and  many  other  items  of 
the  strange  materia  medlca  of  our  own 
ancestors. 

The  foregoing  leechdoms  are  fair  sarn- 
ples  of  the  voluminous  pharmacopsi:! 
of  Britain  in  the  tenth  century.  But  to 
us,  who  pride  ourselves  on  the  medical 
skill  of  the  present  day,  it  is  truly  marvel- 
lous to  find  that  tht  early  part  oflkt  eigh- 
Utntk  century  should  show  to  little,  if 
amy,  advaHce  on  the  ignorance  •which  pfe. 
vailed  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  Coa- 
gtuMt.  Here  is  a  rare  old  volume  which 
was  printed  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh 
in  1712.  It  is  "A  CollectioD  of  usefLil 
Remedies  for  most  Distempers.  .  .  ,  Col- 
lected by  John  Moncrief,  the  laird  of  Tip- 
permallucb,  a  person  of  extraordinary  skill 
and  knowledge  in  the  art  of  phy sick,  and 
who  performed  many  stupendous  cures  by 
these  simple  remedies." 

His  volume  contains  innumerable  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  divers  herbs, 
and  also  a  multitude  of  prescriptions  ot 
animal  sulsstances  so  inexpressibly  loatli- 
some  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  marvel 
bow  any  one  could  be  found  either  to  pre- 
pare them,  or  to  submit  to  their  applica- 
tion. Salts  of  ammonia  in  the  crudest 
form  were  a  favorite  remedy  for  external 
or  internal  use. 

By  far  the  least  objectionable  com- 
pounds were  those  prepared  from  carbon- 
ized animals  in  the  Japanese  or  early  Saxcn 
manner.  Thus  "for  a  dangerous  sgui- 
naoce  or  quinsy  "  TIppermalluch  bids  his 
disdples 

take  old  Swallows,  and  bum  them  in  a  pot, 
take  the  powder  thereof  and  mix  it  with  Honey 
and  anoint  the  Throat  (herewith,  A  plaistcV 
0^  a  Swallow's  Nest  dissolves  humors  of  the 
Gorge  and  Chouks.  Ashes  of  worms  applycd 
with  honey  draws  out  little  broken  bones. 

For  falling  of  the  hair.  Make  a  Lee  of  the 
Asbcs  of  Cow's  Dung,  wherewith  wash  th^ 
Head.  The  bumi  Ashes  of  little  FrocR'; 
applyed  cures  the  falling  of  the  hail  called 
Alopecia.  The  bunit  Ashes  of  Goats  Dung 
milt  with  0>-I,  anointed,  mulliplys  the  Hair, 
The  Ashes  of  a  Goafs  Hoof  mixed  with  Pittli 
bealeih  the  Alopecia.  The  Ashes  of  Bees 
milt  with  Oj'l,  or  the  ashes  of  SouthemwooJ 
milt  with  old  Oyl,  causeth  hair  to  now.  A 
Lee  of  the  Ashes  of  Ivie-tree-Bark  causeth 
hair  grow  yellow.     The  Blood  of  a  sheU  Crab 


,  .  little  Frog,  the  powder  of  a. 
Swan's  Bones,  or  the  Milk  of  a  Bitch  hinders 
the  growing  of  the  liair.  The  bark  of  the 
Sallow  Tree  dissolved  in  Oyl  maketh  the  hair 
blacli.  The  decoction  of  the  flowers  of  broom 
dve  il  yellow.    To  make  Curl'd  hair.     Ash- 

Ehodele  roots  rubbed  on  the  head,  the  same 
cing  hrst  raz'd  (i.^.,  shaven). 
For  the  cure  of  the  disease  called  LeChargie 
bum  the  whole  skin  of  a  Hare,  with  the  ears 
and  nails,  and  give  the  patient  the  powder 
thereof  warm.  The  smoak  of  Kid's  leather 
burnt,  holden  to  the  Nose,  awakens  them 
powerfully.  Ashes  of  Haitshom  humt,  mixc 
with  the  Oyl  of  Roses  and  anointed  on  the 
forehead  and   temples,   causeth   a    pleasant 

For  Cancer,  the  Ashes  of  a  Dog's  head,  or 
burnt  human  dung. 

The  Ancle-bones  of  a  Swine  or  the  hoofs  of 
a  Cow,  burnt  and  drunk,  cures  the  Colick. 
Hare's  blood  fryed,  taken,  Rosted  Hare's 
flesh  eaten,  the  Ashes  of  a  Hare,  burnt  whole. 
Ashes  of  burnt  willow,  or  Ashes  of  the  bark 
of  the  Elm-tree  cureth  burning  or  scalding. 
Powder  of  the  burnt  hairs  of  a  hare  cures  St. 
Anthonies  Fire,  i.i.,  Erysipelas. 

Here  are  valuable  styptics  10  stanch  bleed- 
ing of  the  Nose,  Make  a  powder  of  the  blood 
of  the  Patient  after  it  is  burnt,  and  blow  it  up 
in  the  Nose,  It  powerfully  stays  the  bleed- 
ing. Snails  with  the  shells  bruised,  put  in. 
Juice  of  Swine's  dung,  put  in-  Hold  before 
your  eyes  the  herb  sheeiiherd's  scrip,  or  Ver- 
vain, or  Knot-grass.  Thtsi  herbs  have  that 
propertie,  ^  looiii^tm  them,  fa  stanch  hlood. 

Ashes  of  a  Frog  well  burnt  in  a  Pot,  gleweth 
Veins  and  Arteries  and  cures  Burning,  Ashes 
of  Hen's  feathers  burnt,  or  ashes  of  Nettles 
snuSed  up.  The  blood  of  a  Partridge,  of  an 
Otell,  of  a  Dove,  applyed,  staycth  (he  flowing 
of  the  blood  most  healthfully.  The  blood  ot 
a  Cow  put  in  the  wound. 

Cause  the  patient  to  ly  on  his  back  all 
naked,  and  drop  on  his  Face  Water  and 
Vinegar-  This  is  a  most  sure  Cure,  Steep  a 
Hare's  hair  in  Water  and  Vinegar,  put  it  In 
the  Nose  and  it  will  produce  a  marvellous 
effect. 

Or  take  a  Toad,  dry  it  very  well  before  the 
Sun,  put  i(  in  a  Linnen  cloath  and  hang  it 
with  a  string  about  the  party  that  bleedeth. 
Let  It  touch  the  breast  of  the  Left  side  near 
the  Heart-  Spiders  pulverized  and  snuffed 
stops  blood- 

1  think  the  Japanese  gentleman  who 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  my  having  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  of  "  the  foolishness  "  of 
old  Japanese  medicine,  might  have  won- 
dered a  good  deal  had  he  eot  hold  of  some 
English  prescriptions  of  the  last  century. 

From  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of 
healing  spells  which  are  to  this  dav  prac- 
tised by  the  peasantry  of  various  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland,  I  will  quote  a 
few  which  are  considered  certain  reme- 
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dies.  The  Northumbrian  cure  for  warts 
is  to  take  a  large  black  snail,  rub  the  wart 
well  with  it,  and  then  impale  the  poor  snail 
on  a  thorn  hedge.  As  the  poor  creature 
wastes  away,  the  warts  will  surely  disap- 
pear. 

In  the  west  of  England  eel's  blood  serves 
the  same  purpose.  For  goitre  or  wen  a 
far  more  horrible  charm  must  be  tried. 
The  hand  of  a  dead  child  must  be  rubbed 
nine  times  across  the  lump,  or,  still  better, 
the  hand  of  a  suicide.  It'  is  not  many 
years  since  a  poor  woman  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hartlepool,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  a  **  wise  woman,"  went  alone  by 
night  to  an  outhouse  where  lay  the  corpse 
of  a  suicide  awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest. 
She  lay  all  night  with  the  hand  of  the 
corpse  resting  on  her  wen ;  but  the  men- 
tal shock  of  that  night  of  horror  was  such, 
that  she  shortly  afterwards  died. 

In  the  neigfjborhood  of  Stamfordham, 
in  Northumberland,  whooping-cough  is 
cured  by  putting  the  head  of  a  live  trout 
into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  letting 
the  trout  breathe  into  the  child's  mouth. 
Or  else  a  hairy  caterpillar  is  put  in  a  small 
bag  and  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  child, 
whose  cough  ceases  as  the  insect  dies. 

A  peculiar  class  of  remedy  is  that  of 
making  offerings  of  hair  as  a  cure  for 
whoopmg  -  cougli.  In  Sunderland,  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  shaved  and  the  hair 
hung  upon  a  bush  or  tree,  in  full  faith  that 
as  the  birds  carry  away  the  hair,  so  will 
the  cough  vanish.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  girl 
suffering  from  ague  cuts  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
and  binds  it  round  an  aspen-tree,  praying 
it  to  shake  in  her  stead.  In  Ross-shire, 
where  living  cocks  are  still  occasionally 
buried  as  a  sacrificial  remedy  for  epilepsy, 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  patient  is  gener- 
ally added  to  the  offering.  And  at  least 
one  holy  well  in  Ireland  (that  of  Tubber 
Quan  near  Carrick-on-Suir)  requires  an 
offering  of  hair  from  all  Christian  pilgrims 
who  come  here  on  the  last  three  Sundays 
in  June  to  worship  St.  Quan  ;  part  of  tne 
ceremonial  required  is  that  they  should  go 
thrice  round  a  neighboring  tree  on  their 
bare  knees,  and  then  each  must  cut  off  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  and  tie  it  to  a  branch,  as 
a  charm  against  headache.  The  tree,  thus 
fring;ed  with  human  hair  of  all  colors,  some 
neuTy  cut,  some  sun-bleached,  is  a  curious 
sight,  and  an  object  of  deep  veneration. 

Travellers  who  remember  the  tufts  of 
hair  which  figure  so  largely  among  the  vo- 
tive offerings  in  Japanese  temples  may 
trace  some  feeling  in  common  between  the 
kindred  superstitions  of  these  Eastern  and 
Western  isles. 


Hideous  is  the  remedy  for  toothache 
practised  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire, 
where  a  tooth  must  be  bitten  from  a  skull 
in  the  churchyard,  and  kept  always  in  the 
pocket. 

Spiders  are  largely  concerned  in  the 
cure  of  ague.  In  Ireland  the  sufiFerer  is 
advised  to  swallow  a  living  spider.  In 
Somerset  and  neighboring  counties,  he  is 
to  shut  a  large  black  spider  in  a  box  and 
leave  it  to  perish,  while  in  Flanders  he  is 
to  imprison  one  in  an  empty  walnut  shell 
and  wear  it  round  his  neck.  Even  in 
sturdy  New  England  a  lineering  faith  in 
the  superstitions  of  the  old  mother  coun- 
try leads  to  the  manufacture  of  pills  of 
spider's  web  as  a  cure  for  ague,  and  Long* 
fellow  tells  of  a  popular  cure  for  fever 

By  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's  neck  in 

a  nutshell. 

This  was  the  approved  remedy  of  oar 
British  ancestors  for  fever  and  ague ;  and 
I  am  told  that  in  Sussex  the  prescription 
of  a  live  spider  rolled  up  in  butter  is  still 
considered  good  in  cases  of  obstinate 
jaundice. 

Many  and  horrible  are  the  remedies  for 
erysipelas.  Thus  at  Loch  Carron  in 
Ross-shire  we  know  of  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  was  instructed  to  cut  off  one-half 
of  the  ear  of  a  cat,  and  let  the  blood  drip 
on  the  inflamed  surface. 

It  appears  that  the  old  superstition  may 
even  survive  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
strong  common  sense  as  that  of  Pennsyl* 
vania,  where  so  recently  as  the  year  i96y 
a  case  was  reported  in  which  a  woman  was 
found  to  have  administered  three  drops 
of  a  black  cat's  blood  to  a  child  as  a  rem- 
edy for  croup.  Her  neighbors  objected 
to  ner  pharmacy,  and  proved  their  superior 
wisdom  by  publicly  accusing  her  of  witch- 
craft. 

In  Cornwall  the  shedding  of  blood  Is 
not  required.  The  treatment  prescribed 
for  the  removal  of  whelks  or  small  pim* 
pies  from  the  eyelids  of  children  is  simply 
to  pass  the  tail  of  a  black  cat  nine  timet 
over  the  part  affected. 

Of  the  burial  of  a  living  cock  on  behalf 
of  an  epileptic  patient  we  have  had  many 
instances  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  the 
present  century,  but  this  savors  rather  of 
devil-propitiation  and  sacrifice  than  of 
medicine  lore. 

In  Devonshire  the  approved  treatment 
for  scrofula  at  the  present  day  is  to  dry 
the  hind  leg  of  a  toad  and  wear  it  roona 
the  neck  in  a  silken  bag,  or  else  they  cut 
off  that  part  of  the  living  reptile  which  an- 
swers to  the  part  a£Eected  by  scrofula,  and, 
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having  wrapped  the  fracpient  10  parch- 
ment, tie  it  round  the  neck  of  the  sufferer. 
In  cases  of  rheumatism  a  *'  wise  man  ''  of 
Devonshire  will  bum  a  toad  to  ashes,  and 
tie  the  dust  in  a  bit  of  silk  to  be  worn  round 
the  throat. 

So  recently  as  1822  one  of  these  quacks 
travelled  through  England  *Mn  his  own 
gig/^  Each  patient  who  consulted  him 
was  required  to  bring  him  a  fee  of  seven 
shillings  and  a  live  toad.  He  pocketed 
the  shillings  and  cut  the  hind  legs  off  the 
luckless  toads,  placing  them  in  small  bags 
which  he  solemnly  hung  round  the  neck 
of  the  sufferer,  who  was  required  to  wear 
this  unfragrant  appendage  till  the  leg  was 
quite  decayed. 

For  the  same  malady  the  same  remedy 
was  in  the  last  century  recommended  by 
a  be^ar  wife  to  a  girl  at  Gaddesden  who 
had  been  a  sufferer  from  her  infancy.  It 
is  stated  that  the  cure  was  effected,  and 
that  the  girl  never  suffered  afterwards. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  beggar 
wife  explained  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
charm  lay  in  the  death  of  the  poor  muti- 
lated toad,  which,  deprived  of  its  legs, 
would  pine  and  die,  but  as  it  slowly  wasted 
so  would  the  distemper  pass  away.  Here 
then,  as  in  the  offering  of  the  live  cock,  was 
involved  the  principle  of  sacrifice  —  a  life 
for  a  life. 

Another  girl  in  the  same  village  was 
partly  cured  of  the  "evil "  in  her  eyes  by 
applying  a  sun-dried  toad  to  the  back  of 
her  nedc,  whereby  blisters  were  raised. 
Poor  toads  are  stiU  made  to  do  service  in 
divers  manners  in  Cornwall  and  North- 
ampton for  the  cure  of  nose-bleeding  and 
quinsy ;  while  **  toad  powder,"  or  even  a 
live  toad  or  spider  shut  up  in  a  box,  is  still 
in  some  places  accounted  as  useful  a 
charm  against  contagion  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  medi- 
cine known  to  our  ancestors  as  pulvis 
jEthiapicus  (a  valuable  remedy  both  for 
external  and  internal  use  in  the  treatment 
d  small-pox  and  dropsv)  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  powdered  toad. 

Frogs  are  well-nigh  as  valuable  as  toads 
to  the  sick  poor,  who  are  rarely  lacking  in 
the  primary  necessity  of  faith  in  the 
means  adopted.  Thus  frogs*  spawn  placed 
in  a  stone  jar  and  buried  lox  three  months 
till  it  turns  to  water  has  been  found  won- 
derfullv  efficacious  in  Donej^  when  well 
rubbed  into  a  rheumatic  limb.  How  much 
of  the  credit  was  due  to  the  rubbing  is 
not  recorded.  In  Aberdeenshire  a  cure 
recommended  for  sore  eyes  is  to  lick  the 
eyes  of  a  live  frog.  Tne  man  who  has 
thus   been   healed   has    henceforth    the 


power  of  curing  all  sore  eyes  by  merely 
ticking  them.  In  like  manner  it  is  said 
in  Ireland  that  the  tongue  which  has  licked 
a  lizard  all  over  will  be  forever  endued 
with  a  marvellous  power  of  healing  what- 
ever sore  or  pain  it  touches. 

Another  Irish  remedy  is  to  apply  the 
tongue  of  a  fox  to  draw  a  troublesome 
thorn  from  the  foot ;  the  tooth  of  a  living 
fox  to  be  worn  as  an  amulet  is  also  deemed 
valuable  as  a  cure  for  an  inflamed  leg. 
The  primary  difficulty  is  to  catch  the  fox 
and  extract  his  tooth  f 

With  respect  to  deep-seated  thorns,  the 
application  of  a  cast-off  snake-skin  is  effi- 
cacious, not  to  attract  the  thorn  towards 
itself,  but  to  expel  it  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hand  or  foot.  But  once  we 
touch  on  the  virtues  of  the  mystic  snake, 
we  find  its  reputation  just  as  great  in 
Britain's  medicine  folk-lore  as  in  Japan, 
where  the  great  snake-skins  held  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  the  druggist's  shop, 
or-  in  China,  where  the  skin  of  a  white- 
spotted  snake  is  valued  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious remedy  for  palsy,  leprosy,  and 
rheumatism. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  old  Gaelic  legends 
there  is  a  certain  white  snake  which  re- 
ceives unbounded  reverence  as  the  king  of 
snakes,  and  another  legend  tells  of  a  nest 
containing  six  brown  adders  and  one  pure 
white  one^  which  latter,  if  it  can  be  caught 
and  boiled,  confers  wondrous  medical  skill 
on  the  lucky  man  who  tastes  of  the  ser- 
pent broth. 

In  some  of  the  Hebridean  Isles,  notably 
that  of  Lewis,  the  greatest  faith  prevails  in 
the  efficacy  of  so-called  **  serpent  stones," 
which  are  simply  perforated  water-worn 
stones.  Some  have  had  two  plain  cir- 
cles cut  upon  them.  These  are  dipped  in 
water,  which  is  then  given  to  cattle  as  a 
cure  for  swelling  or  for  snake-bite.  Should 
such  a  charmed  stone  be  unattainable  (and 
their  number  is  exceedingly  limited),  the 
head  of  an  adder  may  be  tied  to  a  string; 
and  dipped  in  the  water  with  equally 
good  result. 

The  oft-quoted  remedy,  "  A  hair  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you,"  appears  in  many  forms. 
In  Devonshire,  any  person  bitten  by  a 
viper  is  advised  at  once  to  kill  the  creature 
and  rub  the  wound  with  its  fat.  I  am  told 
that  this  practice  has  survived  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  where 
the  flesh  of  a  rattlesnake  is  accounted  the 
best  cure  for  its  own  bite. 

In  Black's  very  interesting  volume  on 
"Folk  Medicine,"  he  mentions  that  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  snake-skin  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism  still  exists  among  the 
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sturdy  New  Englanders,  some  of  whom 
are  not  above  the  weakness  of  wearing  a 
snake-skin  round  the  neck,  or  keeping  a 
pet  snake  as  a  charm.  The  use  by  Amer- 
ican Indians  of  rattlesnake  oil  for  the 
same  malady  seems  not  devoid  of  reason ; 
but  the  New  England  faith  in  snake-skin 
is  probably  a  direct  heritage  from  Britain, 
where  Mr.  Black  tells  of  an  old  man  who 
used  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  King^s  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  earn  his  living 
by  exhibiting  the  common  English  snake, 
and  selling  the  sloughs  of  snakes  to  be 
bound  round  the  forehead  and  temples  of 
persons  suffering  from  headache. 

In  Durham,  an  eePs  skin  worn  as  a 
garter  round  the  naked  le^^  is  considered  a 
preventive  of  cramp,  while  in  Northum- 
berland it  is  esteemed  the  best  bandage 
for  a  sprained  limb. 

So,  too,  in  Sussex,  the  approved  cure 
for  a  swollen  neck  is  to  draw  a  snake  nine 
times  across  the  throat  of  the  sufferer, 
after  which  operation  the  snake  is  killed, 
and  its  skin  is  sewed  in  apiece  of  silk  and 
worn  round  the  patients  neck.  Some- 
times the  snake  is  put  in  a  bottle,  which 
is  tightly  corked  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  It  is  expected  that,  as  the  victim  de- 
cays, the  swelling  will  subside. 

The  quaint  little  drug-store  at  Osaka 
has  led  me  into  a  long  talk ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  a  large  one,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  selecting  a  few  examples  from  the 
mass  of  material  before  me.  I  am  sure 
that  should  these  pages  ever  meet  the  eye 
of  my  Japanese  friend,  be  will  acknowl- 
edge that  my  interest  in  the  medicine  lore 
of  his  ancestors  was  certainly  justifiable. 
C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 


From  ChambeiV  JonnuJ. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
HOME? 


"  We  dine  at  half  past  seven.  The  rec- 
tor and  Mrs.  Sell  wood  are  coming.  Thev 
have  that  French  countess  staying  with 
them." 

"  Very  well,  papa.  Are  those  dreadful 
men  j;one  ?  " 

"  Hark !  They  are  giving  you  three 
cheers.  They  will  have  to  carry  Jonas 
Flinders  away  in  a  wheelbarrow.    He  was 


tipsv  when  he  came.  He*8  a  relation  ci 
Ricnard's,  is  he  not  ?  " 

'*No,  papa,"  said  Josephine,  coloring. 
'*  Richard  has  no  relations  here." 

**  I  am  ^lad  of  that.  I  made  a  mistake. 
He  is  a  kmsman  of  the  first  Mrs.  Cable  — 
brother,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  of  the 
deceased  Polly.  I  am  glad  the  tie  is  no 
more  than  that.  It  would  have  been  awk- 
ward to  have  a  drunken  brother-in-law,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  demanding  his  em' 
trie.  Even  as  it  is,  I  foresee  some  awk- 
wardness —  he  will  come  to  visit  Richard^ 
if  he  does  not  force  his  presence  on  you. 
It  will  be  as  well  to  let  him  understand 
always  to  go  round  to  the  back  when  he 
calls." 

An  hour  passed  before  Richard  Cable 
came  to  the  Hall.  He  hesitated  about 
entering  by  the  front  and  without  ringing. 
He  suddenly  felt  that  he  was  in  an  awk- 
ward position.  His  wife  was  squiress  of 
Hanford,  lady  of  the  manor ;  the  mansion 
belonged  to  her,  and  he  —  he  would  not 
be  master  in  the  house,  and  in  that  great 
house  would  probably  feel  uncomforuible. 
Home  to  him  was  a  cottage  with  a  big 
back  garden,  and  a  vine  running  over  the 
low  roof,  a  kitchen  in  which  the  meals 
were  not  only  cooked  but  also  consumed, 
a  little  bedroom  with  the  stairs  opening 
into  it,  and  a  lean-to  roof  where  all  the 
rafters  showed.  He  stood  in  the  porch, 
put  his  hand  before  his  mouth,  and 
coughed.  The  glass  window  was  open, 
and  he  looked  into  the  hall ;  it  had  a  pol- 
ished oak  floor  inlaid  in  patterns.  There 
was  a  billiard  table  in  it.  There  were 
carved  cabinets,  with  yellow  and  blue  Jap- 
anese vases  on  them,  and  crimson  doth 
curtains  before  the  staircase  which  opened 
out  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Cable  ventured  a  lit- 
tle way  within  and  coughed  again.  Then, 
frightened  at  his  own  voice,  he  retreated 
into  the  porch,  and  examined  the  white 
jessamine  that  trailed  up  it.  If  he  were 
to  go  in  —  he  would  not  know  his  way 
about  the  house.  It  seemed  too  absurd 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  hardly  proper  for  him 
to  go  round  to  the  kitchen. 

Richard  Cable  was  a  shy  man  when  out 
of  his  proper  element  and  among  those  he 
did  not  know  intimately.  Brave  at  sea 
and  in  any  peril,  he  was  timid  on  land 
when  placed  in  situations  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  He  was  a  humble  man, 
with  much  self-diffidence,  and  only  strong 
when  he  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty. 
As  he  stood  in  the  door,  duty  was  neither 
before  him  nor  behind  him,  on  this  side, 
nor  on  that ;  and  he  was  perplexed.  He 
put  his  nose  to  the  jessamine,  and  thrust 
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his  hands  into  his  pockets.  He  knitted 
his  brows  and  considered.  Now  he  wished 
be  had  come  along  with  Josephine  directly 
after  landing ;  then  he  coulcf  have  entered 
the  house  at  her  side  and.taken  his  proper 
place  ;  but  the  strong  hunger  in  his  heart 
to  see  and  clasp  the  dear  golden  heads 
had  carried  him  .away,  and  he  had  missed 
his  proper  opportunity. 

Something  must  be  done,  he  said,  and 
drew  his  nose  aviray  from  the  jessamine. 
He  pulled  his  right  hand  out  of  his  pock- 
et, took  off  his  glazed  hat,  and  walked 
boldly  into  the  hall,  where  he  began  to 
hum  a  tune,  as  he  hung  up  his  hat  on  the 
peg  near  the  door.  He  snuffed  up  a  pleas- 
ant odor.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non that  the  smell  of  dinner  invariably 
goes  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  where  it 
ought  not  to  be.  It  is  not  smelt  in  the 
kitchen,  where  it  is  cooked ;  but  it  travels 
into  the  bedrooms ;  it  per\4des  the  stair- 
cases ;  it  penetrates  to  the  drawing-room ; 
and  it  meets  these  who  are  about  to  par- 
take of  the  dinner,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house.  Architects  rack  their  brains,  en- 
gineers scheme,  to  circumvent  the  smell 
ci  dinner  —  all  in  vain.  It  will  not  be 
circumvented.  It  has  been  known  to  come 
oat  of  the  house  by  the  kitchen  chimney, 
scramble  down  the  roof,  and  take  up  a 
position,  from  which  nothine  can  drive  it 
away,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  at  the  lodge 
£ates.  Now,  if  it  were  only  the  vaniua 
flavoring  of  the  blancmange,  or  the  cinna- 
mon for  the  stewed  pears,  or  the  ratafia 
for  the  trifle,  that  thus  announced  itself, 
no  one  would  object;  but  these  delicate 
essences  are  elbowed  away  and  downtrod- 
den by  the  coarser  savors  of  boiled  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower.  Woe  betide  the 
householder  if  he  keeps  pigs,  and  his  fac- 
totum induces  him  to  boil  potatoes  for  the 
sty.  The  smell  of  those  potatoes  becomes 
a  thick  reek  in  every  portion  of  his  house ; 
and  by  that  perversity  which  orders  the 
events  of  life,  the  pig  potatoes  are  certain 
to  be  boiling  when  distinguished,  even 
titled,  visitors  call  on  us,  and  send  them 
away  after  a  curtailed  call,  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  our  sewers  must  be  out  of 
order. 

Richard  Cable  was  hungry;  and  the 
smell  that  saluted  his  nose  was  grateful. 
He  thought  at  once,  with  a  softening  of 
the  heart,  that  Josephine  had  considered 
him,  and  was  doing  a  chop  or  a  rasher  for 
him.  His  mother  had  desired  to  detain 
him,  and  had  promised  him  supper ;  but 
he  would  not  stay  with  her,  because  he 
thought  his  duty  called  him  to  the  side  of 
Josephine.    As  be  was  venturing  hesitat- 


ingly across  the  hall,  he  heard  a  door  slam, 
heard  a  step,  and  at  once  retreated  to  the 
porch,  but  not  before  the  butler  had  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  came  after  him,  with  a 
**  Now,  then  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Trying  to  carry  off  a  greatcoat,  eh?  One 
of  them  drunken  rascals  as  have  been  in 
the  kitchen.  Til  be  bound." 

"  I  beg  jrour  pardon,'*  said  Richard, 
standing  still,  ana  becoming  red  as  fire ; 
"Tm — Tm  the  husband  of  Miss  Jose- 
phine, sir.  That  is  —  sir,  I'm  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cable." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,"  said 
the  butler,  his  face  altering  immediately. 
"  I  did  not  see  at  first ;  I  thought  it  was  an 
intruder,  and  I  wasn't  sure  what  he  might 
be  up  to,  O  sir,  here  come  the  rector  and 
the  ladies." 

The  door  was  darkened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  guests. 

"There's  dinner,  sir,  immediate,  if  you'd 
run  up-stairs  and  dress.  I'll  tell  cook  to 
put  back  for  ten  minutes." 

"  Dress ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  startled, 
and  casting  a  hasty  glance  about  himself 
to  see  if  by  accident  any  portion  of  his 
garments  had  not  been  put  on. 

"  Up-stairs,  right-hand  side  of  passage, 
first  door,  is  your  dressing-room,  sir," 
said  the  butler,  covering  him  from  the 
visitors. 

"But  I  don't  want  a  dressing-room, 
sir !  "  remonstrated  Richard.  "  I'm  in  my 
togs." 

"What!  Cable!"  called  the  rector, 
coming  forward.  "Did  not  expect  you 
here.  Did  not  know  that  you  had  re- 
turned ;  wish  you  joy  and  happiness.  But 
—  I  see,  just  off  the  water,  and  I  am  de- 
taining you  from  dressing." 

Richard  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  puz- 
zled state  of  mind,  and  walked  on  the  side, 
not  in  the  middle,  lest  he  should  dirty  the 
pretty  red  carpet  that  ran  down  the  stairs. 
When  he  came  to  the  top  he  looked  about 
him.  "First  door  on  right  hand,"  he 
said,  and  went  to  one,  but  was  doubtful 
whether  it  were  the  right  door,  for  the 
butler  had  said  something  about  a  pas- 
sage. He  saw  no  passage.  He  stood  hes- 
itatingly at  the  door  and  coughed.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  on  the  handle,  but  doubted 
whether  he  ought  to  open,  fearing  this 
might  be  the  wrong  room,  so  he  coughed 
again  and  tapped  faintly  at  the  door. 
Instantly  it  flew  open,  and  Josephine  ap- 
peared in  white  satin  with  lace  and  orange 
flowers,  and  a  few  pearl-gray  silk  bows, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Cousin 
Gabriel,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  she 
was  in  mourning.    She  looked  very  lovely 
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in  her  evening  dress ;  it  was  her  bridal 
dress  made  into  one  for  the  evening. 

"Good  gracious,  Richard!  you  re  not 
dressed !  *'  she  exclaimed,  and  stepped 
back. 

"  Not  dressed ! "  he  said  with  a  stupid 
stare.  "  YouVe  the  third  person  who  has 
said  this,  and  yet  —  I  —  I  can't  believe  it, 
I  know  I  am  in  my  togs." 

"  O  Richard !  now  late  you  are.  Be 
Quick  —  you  will  keep  every  one  waiting. 
Do  dress." 

"  Dress ! "  he  exclaimed,  becoming  des- 
perate. "What  more  will  you  have? 
Shall  I  put  on  my  greatcoat  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  said  Josephine,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  chin,  "  I  don't  believe 
you  have  got  any  clothes ! " 

"  Feel  me,"  said  Richard,  "  if  you  can't 
believe  your  eyes.    "  IVe  got  my  suit  on." 

"  But  not  vour  dress  suit.  Goodness ! 
what  is  to  be  done !  I  never  thought 
about  a  set  of  evening  clothes  for  you.  I 
really  supposed  you  might  have  provided 
all  that  for  yourself." 

"  I've  got  the  frockcoat  in  which  I  was 
married,'*  said  Cable,  "  and  the  lavender 
thing-um-jigs,  and  a  yellow  nankeen  waist- 
coat   What  more  do  you  want?  " 

"  Get  into  that,"  said  Josephine  has- 
tily:  "there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  really 
must  go  down.  The  rector  and  Mrs.  Sell- 
wood  have  come." 

About  ten  minutes  later,  Richard  Cable 
was  heard  coughing  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door.  He  was  shy  of  entering,  and 
stuck  there  hesitating,  hearing  the  voices 
within,  till  the  butler  came  to  nis  aid  and 
precipitated  him  into  the  room.  Then  he 
stood  bewildered,  looking  vacantly  about 
him,  till  the  rector  came  to  his  aid  and 
conveyed  him  into  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Josephine  looked  keenly  at  him,  and 
almost  wished  he  had  come  in  his  dark- 
blue  sailor  suit,  which  became  him,  instead 
of  cutting  the  preposterous  figure  he  did. 
In  his  nautical  dress,  he  looked  so  hand- 
some, such  a  frank,  manly  fellow,  so  every 
inch  one  of  nature's  gentlemen ;  but  now 

—  in  the  black  frockcoat  and  lavender 
trousers,  uncomfortable,  shy,  ungainlv  — 
and  —  O  horror  of  horrors!  without  nav- 
ing  changed  his  shirt,  with  the  old  coarse 
linen  collars  and  front,  clean  but  crumpled 

—  and  —  and Josephine  was  in  the 

midst  of  a  conversation  in  French  with 
the  Countess  de  Marluche,  whom  the  Sell- 
woods  had  brought  with  them,  when  she 
lost  the  thread,  forgot  what  she  was  say- 
ing, forgot  the  subject  about  which  she 
was  conversing,  in  her  consternation  at 


the  figure  her  husband  cut  among  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Dinner  is  served,"  said  the  butler. 

She  recovered  herself  at  once,  and  said 
to  the  countess:  **We  are  just  off  the 
water.  Our  yacht  only  arrived  a  few 
hours  ago,  ana  we  have  to  ask  your  indul- 
gence if  we  appear  in  picnic  guise." 

Then  she  saw  Aunt  Judith  lookinfl^  at 
her,  and  the  rector  came  over  towards  ner. 
She  was  startled.  She  had  forgotten  that 
she,  not  her  aunt,  was  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Her  father  turned  to  Richard 
Cable,  and  said,  '*  It  is  your  place,  Mr. 
Cable,  to  take  in  the  countess  —  will  you 
lead  the  way  ?  " 

Josephine  cast  an  appealing  look  at  her 
father ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it 

Richard  was  obliged  to  give  his  arm  to 
the  French  lady  and  lead  the  way.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Cornell] s  with  Mrs. 
Sellwood;  then  came  Captain  Sellwood 
and  Aunt  Judith ;  lastly,  the  rector  and 
the  bride. 

Captain  Sellwood  maintained  an  imper- 
turbable face.  He  would  not  have  come» 
had  he  known  that  Josephine  had  returned. 
Mr.  Comellis  had  begged  him  to  maJce 
one  of  the  quiet  dinner  that  evening,  quite 
a  family  party,  no  strangers.  In  the  little 
society  of  Hanford,  scarce  a  week  passed 
without  a  small  dinner  of  this  sort,  cosy 
little  repasts,  where  old  friends  met  again 
and  again  at  each  other's  houses.  As  the 
Cornellis  family  were  in  mourning,  recent 
mourning,  of  course  they  gave  no  parties ; 
but  these  small  unceremonious  dinners 
did  not  count. 

When  Richard,  with  the  French  lady 
on  his  arm,  arrived  in  the  hall,  he  stood 
still,  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
coughed.  "  I  declare,"  he  said,  "  I  dont 
know  the  bearings." 

"  This  way,  sir,"  explained  the  obseqni* 
ous  butler,  bowing  at  the  dining-room 
door.  Then :  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  youVe  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  table  —  up  tne  room, 
sir." 

"  We  shall  get  right  at  last,  raa^km,** 
said  Richard  to  his  companion.  **  I  hope 
you're  as  ready  as  I  am  to  play  a  good 
knife  and  fork." 

"  Mais  malheureusement,  monsieur,  je 
ne  parle  que  fort  pen  1' Anglais." 

A  roast  goose  was  in  front  of  Richard. 
He  stood  up  to  carve  it,  and  turned  back 
his  cuffs.  "  I  dare  say  the  old  lady  is 
hungry,"  he  said  to  himself  in  his  kindly 
thoughts.  *^  I'm  sure  in  her  foreign  coun- 
try she  don't  get  such  solid  food  as  in 
England.  We  didn't,  I  know ; "  so  he 
helped  her  to  the  leg  of  the  goose. 
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Mais,  monsieur,  je  vous  prie  !  —  c'est 
un  peu  trop  ! " 

**  Too  much  ?  "  So  he  sliced  the  leg  in 
half,  and  served  her  the  drumstick. 

•*  There's  stuffing,  sir,"  said  the  butler 
confidentially  in  his  ear. 

•*Is  there,  sir?"  answered  Richard, 
'^And  how  am  I  to  get  at  it?  It  is  not 
often  weVe  had  a  chance  of  carving  a 
goose,  I  can  tell  you." 

Josephine  looked  on  in  terror,  lest  he 
should  splash  the  gravy  about  the  table, 
possibly  over  the  countess ;  but  Richard 
bad  a  hand  at  once  too  firm  and  gentle  for 
that.  Though  he  had  no  mat  experience 
in  carving,  he  managed  fairly  well,  only 
that  he  gave  enormous  helpings  to  every 
one,  generous  helpings,  because  he  wished 
all  to  have  enough,  and  he  measured  all 
appetites  by  his  own. 

He  made  a  few  attempts  at  conversation 
with  the  countess,  but  could  not  succeed  ; 
her  knowledge  of  English  was  rudimen- 
tarv,  his  knowledge  of  French  was  nil, 

Josephine  was  fortunately  saved  the 
e£Eort  of  making  conversation  at  her  end 
of  the  table,  because  she  sat  by  the  rector, 
who  could  and  did  talk  whenever  he  had 
a  chance.  She  was  at  leisure,  whilst  half 
listening  to  his  voice,  to  viratch  her  hus- 
band's face.  It  wore  its  usual  kind  and 
honest  expression,  but  it  was  troubled. 
He  was  uncomfortable,  willing  to  do  his 
best,  desirous  to  do  his  duty,  but  ignorant 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  bewildered 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

Even  whilst  speaking  to  the  rector  Jose- 
phine's eyes  became  dim  with  a  mixed 
emotion  —  vexation  that  Richard  should 
cut  such  an  absurd  figure,  and  pity  for 
him,  because  she  knew  he  was  suffering. 
Then  she  felt  her  brow  become  warm,  for 
the  great  solemn  eyes  of  the  captain  — 
after  having  rested  on  Richard  for  a  mo- 
ment whilst  he  finished  his  gravy  with  his 
knife,  putting  it  into  his  mouth  —  turned 
and  looked  at  Josephine,  and  at  once 
dropped. 

*'  Dick  will  need  some  taking  in  hand," 
thought  Josephine;  '*he  is  better  at  sea 
than  on  land." 

If  Richard  Cable  had  been  a  bumptious 
man,  one  with  much  self-assurance,  he 
would  have  talked  and  joked  and  drunk 
his  wine  and  felt  quite  at  his  ease,  and 
gone  to  bed  believing  that  he  had  made  a 
good  impression  on  the  company;  but 
Richard  was  a  modest  man,  always  mis- 
trustful of  himself  where  he  did  not  see 
his  way,  very  sensitive,  and  somewhat 
alive  to  the  ridiculous.    He  was,  though 


he  did  not  know  it,  so  thoroughly  a  gentle- 
man at  heart,  that  he  shrank  from  mtrud- 
ing  where  he  was  unqualified  to  take  his 
place.  Now,  in  society,  into  which  he  was 
cast  headlong,  at  a  dinner,  of  a  sort  with 
which  he  was  quite  unfamiliar,  dressed 
differently  from  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
knowing  that  he  did  not  look  well  in  his 
clothes,  he  was  troubled  and  frightened, 
and  only  parti v  recovered  himself  when 
the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  and  the  rec- 
tor took  his  glass  and  came  over  to  the 
end  by  Cable,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to 
come  to  the  rector's  end.  The  rector  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  could  get  on  with 
any  one.  He  at  once  began  to  speak 
about  the  cruise  in  the  yacht,  and  having 
got  Richard  on  a  familiar  subject,  with 
great  forbearance  encouraged  Cable  to 
talk,  instead  of  doing  all  the  talking  him- 
self. 

When  Cable  spoke  of  anything  that  he 
understood  he  spoke  well,  straightfor- 
wardly and  intelligently.  The  rector  kept 
him  in  the  dining-room  a  long  time.  He 
was  interested  in  the  cruise  of  the  Jose- 
phine. Perhaps  he  saw  that  it  was  a  kind- 
ness to  keep  his  host  there,  conversing  on 
what  he  could  talk  about,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
society  of  the  ladies. 

"  Shall  we  rejoin  the  ladies  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Cornellis. 

"No  hurry,  Cornellis,"  answered  the 
rector.  "Wnat  capital  port  this  is!  I'll 
have  another  glass.  Mrs.  Sellwood  must 
be  allowed  her  nap." 

When,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  guests 
were  gone,  and  Mr.  Cornellis  and  Aunt 
Judith  had  retired,  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  landed,  Josephine  and 
Richard  were  alone  together.  She  closed 
the  piano  and  blew  out  some  of  the  can- 
dles and  turned  down  the  lamp.  Richard 
was  standing  at  the  chimney-piece  with 
one  hand  on  the  marble  mantelshelf,  look- 
ing at  the  French  ormolu  clock.  His 
head  was  slightly  bent ;  he  was  immersed 
in  thought,  just  as  many  a  time  he  had 
stood  at  night  resting  his  hand  on  the  bul- 
warks of  his  lightship  in  a  dream. 

"What  is  It,  Richard?"  asked  Jose- 
phine,  going  up  to  him. 

"  I  was  thinking  —  it  is  half  past  eleven 
—  of  the  little  bedroom  at  home  where 
mother  and  all  my  children  are  now  asleep, 
and  the  angels  watch  them." 

"  Home,"  said  Josephine  reproachfully. 
"  This  now  is  your  home.  Is  it  not  beau- 
tiful ?  " 

"This  — home!"  He  looked  round 
with  dazed  eyes.    "  Home  ? " 
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"  Of  course,  Richard." 

"  Home  ? "  He  shook  his  head.  *•  If  I 
was  dead  and  gone  to  another  world,  I 
reckon  at  first  I  should  feel  a  bit  muddled. 
In  time,  maybe,  it  will  come  —  not  all  at 
once."  And  as  he  went  up-stairs,  he  won- 
dered in  his  heart  whether  he  could  ever 
come  to  feel  there  —  in  that  grand  house, 
among  those  strange  people  —  at  home. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A  FISH  OUT  OP  WATER. 

"  Warm,  sir,  or  cold  ?  "  asked  the  boy 
who  assisted  the  butler,  cleaned  the  boots, 
and  was  generally  useful  about  the  house. 

"  Warm  or  cold  what  f  "  asked  Richard 
in  return. 

"  Please,  sir,  your  bath.  A  can  of  warm 
water,  or  all  cold,  sir.?" 

"I  don't  want  neither.  Bath!"  ex- 
claimed Richard  —  "bath!  I  ain't  a  baby 
to  be  tubbed.  And  who  are  you  ?  Are 
you  sent  to  tub  me  ?  " 

**  Please,  sir,  every  gentleman  has  his 
bath  every  morning,  sir.  Mr.  Comellis 
always  do. 

"  Every  morning ! "  gasped  Cable. 
Mercy  on  us  —  everv  morning  I  HI  have 
it  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Take  that  flat  pan 
away." 

Richard  Cable's  early  hours  surprised 
the  household.  In  England,  we  are  not 
early  risers ;  we  prefer  the  fag-end  of  the 
day  to  the  prime  of  the  morning.  We 
neither  rise  with  the  sun  nor  set  with  him. 
The  English  day  is  like  the  calendar  be- 
fore the  "  new  style  "  was  adopted,  it  is 
wrong  with  the  sun.  The  scullery-maid 
was  startled  one  morning  to  find  the  mas- 
ter laying  and  lighting  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  to  save  her  trouble ;  nor  was  the 
boy  less  ajitonished  to  find  him  blacking 
his  own  boots. 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  said  Josephine 
that  same  morning,  "  what  dirty  hands  you 
had  at  breakfast!  What  had  you  been 
doing?" 

"  Cleaning  the  boots  —  there  are  such  a 
lot  for  that  whipper-snapper  of  a  boy." 

"  You  must  not  do  that.  And,  now  I 
am  on  the  subject,  I  have  put  a  nail-brush 
in  your  washstand ;  would  you  mind  using 
it?" 

"Anything  to  please  you,"  answered 
Richard. 

"And — by  the  way  —  you  really  must 
not  call  the  butler  sir  ;  nor  the  housemaid 
miss." 

"  Why  not  ?    They  are  as  good  as  me." 

"It  won't  do;  they  only  much  at  you 
behind  your  back.    And  don't  address  the 


boy  as  young  shaver;  that  also  is  not 
quite  right  Do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Richard" 

"  Vm  not  angry,"  he  said.  '*  It*s  enough 
to  make  me  swear." 

"  Richard  I " 

*'  I  only  mean  that  it  puts  me  in  a  fever 
to  think  what  I  ought  to  do  and  what  I 
ought  not  do.  It's  like  what  they  do  to 
lunatics  —  put  'em  in  strait-waistcoats.  I 
seem  to  be  in  one  now,  and  you  a4adnff 
of  me  up  as  tight  as  ever  you  can.  I^ 
get  to  like  it  in  time  maybe,  but  it  ain*t 
easy  at  first." 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  my  speakinij^,**  pur- 
sued Josephine, "  there  is  one  little  matter 
more.  You  managed  to  cut  these  rilxi  of 
mutton  well  enough  last  nieht;  but  yoo 
should  not  take  the  end  of  the  chop  in 
your  hand  and  pick  the  bone  with  your 
teeth.  You  cut  off  all  the  meat  with  the 
knife,  holding  the  bone  with  your  fork." 

"  But  I  couldn't  get  it  all  off." 

"Then  send  it  out,  cleared  with  tlie 
knife,  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  It's  wicked  waste." 

"  I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  Then  you  wiped 
your  fingers  on  your  whiskers." 

"  Where  else  would  you  have  me  wipe 
them  ?    Not  on  the  tablecloth,  surely  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not  —  on  your  napkin.** 

"  But  that  is  so  beautifully  clean,  it  is  a 
pity  to  dirty  it." 

"It  can  oe  washed.  Richard,  it  won*t 
do ;  the  whiskers  were  not  given  to  a  man 
to  clean  his  greasy  fingers  on.  I  saw  my 
father  laugh,  and  my  aunt  did  not  know 
which  way  to  look.  The  butler  ran  out  of 
the  room  and  exploded  in  the  hall." 

"  Well,"  said  Cable  cheerfully,  •«  I  gave 
'em  a  good  laugh,  and  I'm  glad  of  that 
That  butler  chap  seems  solemn  as  a  Metb* 
ody  parson.  He  don't  seem  to  me  like  a 
proper  human  being,  but  to  be  a  dkdl 
moved  by  clockworl^  I'll  try  him  some 
evening.  He  and  I'll  have  a  pipe  and 
grog  together,  and  I'll  tell  him  some  of 
my  good  stories,  and  see  if  I  can't  make 
him  jolly." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Rich* 
ard,"  said  Josephine  sharply  ;  "  I  cannot 
have  you  demean  yourself  to  the  level  o£ 
the  servants."  Then  seeing  that  he  was 
hurt  she  regretted  the  tone  in  which  she 
had  spoken,  went  to  him,  put  a  hand  on 
each  of  his  shoulders,  and  looking  into  his 
troubled  face,  said:  "Richard,  I've  been 
considering  about  the  little  ones.  It  wont 
do  to  have  them  living  away  in  another 
house.  It  will  make  me  jealous,  for  you 
will  be  always  running  away  from  me  to 
be  with  them,  and  you  will  come  to  regard 
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that  cottage  as  your  home,  not  this.  Be- 
sides, if  you  are  to  break  with  the  past 
mode  of  life,  it  will  be  best  to  do  this  alto- 
gether and  at  once." 

**  Give    up   the    cottage  ? "   exclaimed 
Richard,  and  his  face  expressed  distress. 
**  You  will  bring  all  the  dear  children 
here." 

•*Yes,"  said  he,  musing;  "they  will 
like  the  j^den ;  it  is  very  pretty ;  but  it 
won't  quite  be  like  the  ola  one  neither  to 
them  nor  to  me."  A  look  of  pain  was  in 
his  kind  face.  **  But,  when  the  erapes  are 
ripe,  well  go  there  and  picnic  whilst  I  cut 
the  bunches." 
"There  are  better  grapes  in  the  houses 

here.    The  sweet-water  and  muscat " 

"Ain't  equal  to  the  home  grapes,  Til 
swear,"  said  Cable.  "  Bless  me !  it  ain't 
the  quality ;  it's  the  where  they  grows." 

"  Where  they  grow,  not  grows.  *  They ' 
is  plural,  not  smcrular." 

"That's  all,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  de- 
pression. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  you," 
"  I  was  only  thinking  what  larks  it  was 
*-me  up  the  ladder  cutting  the  grapes 
and  passing  'em  down  to  the  children ; 
and  1  don't  believe  any  other  grape  could 
taste  as  sweet  and  look  as  lovely  as  did 
those  black  Hamboros  —  not  to  the  chil- 
dren.   They  growed " 

"  Grew,"  interjected  Josephine. 
"They  growed,"  Richard  went  on,  dis- 
reg;arding  the  interruption,  "  over  the  roof 
what  all  them  little  golden  heads  lay  un- 
der ;  and  I  used  to  say  that  was  how  the 
bunches  ripened  on  all  sides  alike.  Above 
was  the  sun,  and  under  were  those  six 
litde  sunny  heads  and  hearts,  wannine  the 
roof  above.  The  black  Hamboros  couldn't 
do  other  than  ripen  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  be  sweet  as  su^rcane." 

"There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the 
matter  that  occurs  to  me,"  said  Josephine, 
"and  that  is  about  your  mother.  She 
would  hardlv  like  to  come  and  live  here 
wiA  us.  Sne  would  feel  out  of  her  ele- 
ment at  our  table  and  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  yet,  she  will  not  like  to  leave 
the  children.  1  have  thought  of  engaging 
a  nurse  and  a  girl  to  attend  to  the  chiU 
<l«n.  But  your  mother  —  what  is  to  be 
done  with  her  ?  You  see,  she  would  be  a 
difficulty  if  she  associated  with  us;  and 
we  could  not  suflFer  her  to  associate  with 
the  servants.  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do." 
"Never  think  that  she  will  come  here," 
Mid  Richard.  "  I  don't  believe  she'd  other 
than  suffocate  —  not  that  she's  asthmati- 
cal;  but  I  fancy  there's  something  here 
might  take  the  oreath  away  and  kill  her. 
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I  feel  it ;  and  I'm  young.  There  ain't  a 
room  in  the  house  where  I  can  properly 
stretch  my  legs  and  arms,  big  though  the 
rooms  be,  and  I  could  do  it  in  my  little 
lean-to  bedroom  at  the  cottage." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Richard,  to  her  go- 
ing into  the  lodge  ?  She  need  not  open 
the  gate  when  carriages  come ;  she  can 
keep  a  girl  to  do  that.  There  she  will  be 
near  the  children,  and  yet  not  in  the  house. 
I  suggest  this  because  I  think  it  would 
suit  all  of  us." 

"  Don't  ask  my  opinion,"  said  Richard 
sadly;  "it's  a  queer  turnabout.  When 
you  came  to  me,  you  asked  me  to  guide 
and  pilot  you ;  and  now  it  is  I,  not  you, 
am  in  unknown  seas,  and  I  know  no  more 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go  than  if  I  was 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  It  is  you  are 
pilot,  not  I.  What  you  say  is  to  oe  done 
—  I  must  do ;  and  where  you  say  I  am  to 
turn  my  bows,  there  I  steer," 

"  Will  your  mother  consent  to  come  to 
the  lodge  ? " 

"  I  dare  say,  if  you  wish  it.  She's  a 
proud  woman,  and  would  not  like  to  in- 
trude where  she  is  not  wanted.  She's  not 
been  here  yet,  and  will  never  come  unin- 
vited. She  was  born  and  bred  in  that 
lodge,  and  there  her  father's  body  was 
brought  when  he  was  drowned,  and  there 
her  mother  died.  It  will  be  to  her  a  home 
because  of  all  the  memories  that  cling 
about  it.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  home, 
miss." 

"You  have  forgotten  —  you  must  not 
call  me  miss." 

"  Of  course  not.  You're  right,  and  I'm 
wrong.  I'm  in  that  state  of  muddle  that 
I  doirt  know  anything.  I  was  saying  that 
it  is  the  memories  that  make  a  home.  It 
isn't  the  sticks  of  furniture,  nor  the  car- 
pets, nor  the  pictures.  'Tisn't  even  the 
five  beings  you  put  into  the  place ;  it  is 
all  the  thoughts  and  experiences,  the  sor- 
rows and  the  joys  that  take  a  long  time 
a-growing,  but  which  will  grow  every- 
where, it  you  allow  them  the  proper  time. 
Everything  here  is  strange  to  me.  I  don't 
know  mv  way  about  the  house  yet,  and  the 
ways  ot  life  are  stranger  still.  I  reckon 
that  even  bringing  the  little  ones  here  will 
not  make  a  home  of  it  all  at  once.  But 
with  time  and  patience,  it  will  come.  I 
remember  how  it  was  with  that  black 
Hamboro.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  plant 
given  me  by  Jonas  Flinders  before  ever  I 
married  Polly,  struck  off  the  vine  he  had. 
It  was  nothing,  but  it  growed " 

**  It  grew,"  corrected  Josephine. 

"It  grew,"  said  Richard,  and  touched 
his  forelock.    "It  grew  beautifully,  littie 
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by  little,  first  the  blade,  then  the  leaf,  and 
then  the  tendril  and  flower,  and  last  of  all 
the  fruit ;  and  it  ran  at  a  gallop  when  once 
it  had  got  upon  the  roof,  as  if  it  could  not 
grow  fast  enough,  and  cover  enough  of 
warm  roof,  and  1  had  to  pick  o£E  scores  of 
bunches,  or  it  would  have  made  too  many 
and  exhausted  itself.  But,  you  under- 
stand, that  was  after  a  while,  not  all  at 
once.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  here.  There  are 
the  cuttings  put  in,  and  we  must  wait  for 
leaf  and  flower  and  fruit  and  the  clinging 
tendrils  —  all  that  will  come  in  due  time, 
if  it  please  the  Lord.  1 11  bide  in  patience  ; 
I  can't  expect  it  all  at  once." 

Richard  walked  away,  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  his  mother.  When  he  was  out 
of  the  house  and  garden,  by  himself  on 
the  sea-wall,  the  cloud  that  had  been  hov- 
ering over  his  brow  descended  and  dark- 
ened the  expression  of  his  face.  Some- 
times, whilst  we  are  watching  a  glittering 
snow-wreathed  Alpine  peak,  on  which  the 
sun  is  blazing,  light  clouds  drift  across 
the  head  and  disappear ;  then  others  gather 
and  cling,  and  by  degrees  the  snows  are 
enveloped  in  vapor,  and  what  was  fleecy 
becomes  heavy,  and  what  was  white 
darkens  to  purple,  and  the  whole  sky  is 
changed ;  the  sun  is  no  more  seen,  but 
thunder  and  rain  riot  about  the  mountain. 
It  was  not  quite  so  with  Richard  Cable, 
but  threatenings  of  a  storm  appeared. 
Whilst  he  was  with  Josephine,  he  had 
exerted  great  self-control.  A  man  sensi- 
tive and  diflident,  he  was  hurt  by  her  cor- 
rection of  his  mistakes,  at  the  time  that 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  liable  to 
make  mistakes.  He  wished  to  do  what 
was  right;  but  in  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself,  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  discover  within  himself  the  rules 
by  which  to  act. 

The  rules  of  social  life  are  to  some  ex- 
tent arbitrary,  or  they  are  founded  on 
conditions  which  a  man  of  the  people  does 
not  understand.  They  do  not  spring  out 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  out  of  social  adjustments  and  compro- 
mises arrived  at  by  generations  of  culture. 
Consequently,  Richard  had  as  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do,  as  a  man  who  cannot 
swim  knows  how  to  save  himself  when  out 
of  his  depth,  with  a  current  carrying  him 
out  to  sea.  He  made  mistakes,  floundered 
about,  was  aware  that  he  became  ridicu- 
lous, and  yet  did  not  know  how  to  avoid  j 
error,  and  where  to  find  and  how  to  put  his 
feet  on  firm  ground.  To  a  man  with  self- 
respect,  with  strong  sense  of  moral  dig- ' 
nity.  such  a  situation  is  eminently  galling. 
Richard  had  avoided  showing  how  he  suf- 
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fered,  whilst  he  was  with  Josephine ;  bat 
when  he  was  by  himself,  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation, of  irritation,  and  a  brooding 
anger  against  no  particular  thing  and  no 
one  in  particular  began  to  overshadow  and 
darken  his  spirit.  Several  times  durine 
his  conversation  with  Josephine  a  flash 
had  passed  through  his  mind ;  but  it  was 
like  summer  lightning  unattended  by  mut* 
tering  thunder.  Now  his  step  had  lost  its 
even  swing;  he  walked  hastily  and  irreg- 
ularly, as  his  humor  altered.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  was  hot,  and  a  quiver  of  anfi;er 
ran  through  him ;  then  he  cooled,  and  his 
breast  rose  as  he  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
put  up  his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  I  declare," 
he  said,  **  I  don't  know  whether  Tm  in  an 
ague  or  what  is  on  me.  I  never  was  like 
this  afore.  Well,  *tis  disconcerting,  when 
a  tug  that  is  signalled  to,  instead  of  tug- 
ging, is  taken  in  tow." 

Josephine,  after  he  had  left,  remained 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  looking  out  of 
the  window  at  nothing,  thinking  about 
Richard.  She  was  sorry  that  she  had  said 
so  much  to  him  about  nis  mistakes ;  but 
really  she  did  not  know  where  to  begin 
with  his  schooling,  there  was  so  much  to 
correct  in  his  language  and  manners  and 
habits.  It  was  strange  that  she  observed 
his  want  of  refinement  now,  and  that  she 
had  not  noticed  it  before.  Even  on  board 
the  Josephine,  it  had  not  been  observa- 
ble ;  it  was  only  conspicuous  when  he  was 
out  of  his  navy-blue  sailor*s  jacket  and 
loose  trousers  and  flapping  collar,  and  cap 
with  the  ribbons  behind.  What  a  fine 
fellow  he  was  walking  the  deck  I  How 
was  it  that  he  cut  such  a  grotesque  figure 
in  the  drawing-room  ?  She  was  provoked 
with  him  that  he  did  not  conform  at  once 
to  more  cultured  life,  and  accommodate 
himself  instinctively  to  the  methods  and 
modes  of  the  class  into  which  she  had 
translated  him.  Then  she  beat  down  the 
feeling  of  vexation  that  rose  in  her  heart, 
and  reasoned  with  herself  that  she  was  de- 
manding of  him  impossibilities.  She  was 
alive  to  his  good  qualities,  but  they  were 
good  qualities  badly  set.  A  diamond  is 
nothing  till  it  is  cut  and  polished;  the 
precious  metals  must  be  cleansed  of  their 
dross  before  thev  acquire  their  pro];>er 
value.  The  rougnness  of  surface,  the  in- 
herent dross  in  Richard,  were  unpleas- 
antly conspicuous,  and  the  polishing,  the 
purifying,  could  not  be  done  all  at  once. 
She  oegan  to  see  that  he  would  be  useless 
to  her  as  an  adviser,  and  that  she  would 
be  thrown  back  on  her  father,  for  lack  of 
another.  Her  father  had  treated  her  with 
great  forbearance,  even  kindness,  since 
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her  final  battle  with  him,  since  he  saw  that 
she  was  resolved  to  carry  her  point.  He 
had  not  reproached  her  since  ;  he  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
Richard  had  given  him  for  letting  her  see 
that  he  was  out  of  place.  He  did  his  best 
to  thrust  Richard  forward  —  to  insist  on 
his  occupying  the  principal  positioa  in  the 
house ;  he  showed  deference  to  him,  and 
himself  kept  in  the  background.  This  was 
a  little  provoking  occasionally,  because 
Cable  was  incapable  of  taking  the  lead, 
and  wanted  support  and  direction,  which 
Mr.  Comellis,  with  apparent  delicacy, 
refrained  from  tendering. 

Richard  Cable  had  but  just  returned 
from  the  cottage,  and  had  rejoined  Jose- 
phine in  the  garden,  to  tell  her  the  result 
of  his  interview  with  his  mother,  when  a 
handsome  carriage  and  pair  with  livered 
coachman  and  footman  drove  in  at  the 
gates  and  drew  up  at  the  porch. 

"Good    gracious!"    said    Josephine, 
"there  is  Lady  Brentwood.     Richard,  do 
be  on  your  p's  and  ^*j." 
«  On  my  what  ?  " 

She  had  no  time  to  explain,  as  Lady 
Brentwood  had  seen  her  and  was  waving 
her  parasol  to  her. 

Josephine  ran  to  the  carriage-door,  and 
was  followed  by  her  husband.  "  Richard, 
help  Lady  Brentwood  down.  Let  me  in- 
troduce my  husband,  dear  Lady  Brent- 
wood." 

Ladv  Brentwood  was  a  tall  fine  woman, 
with  almost  white  hair,  and  dark  eyebrows, 
which  she    raised   and    depressed  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  person  she  was 
speaking  with  tliink  she  was  being  stared 
at  and  quizzed.     Lady  Brentwood  was  not 
above  taking  stock  ot  the  person  she  con- 
versed with ;  but  she  was  incapable  of 
doing  what  was  rude.    The  fact  of  her 
eyebrows  being  very  marked  and  dark, 
and  of  the  trick  she  had  of  throwing  them 
up  and  then  bringing  them  down  again, 
and  screwing  up  her  eyes,  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  being  a  quiz. 

*•  Have  you  come  a  long  way,  ma'am  ?  " 
asked  Richard.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
have  some  refreshments?  I'm  sure  you 
look  tired." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Cable,"  said  Lady 
Brentwood,  her  eyebrows  very  elevated, 
and  this  time  with  real  amazement.  "  I 
'rill  ask  your  wife  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

Josephine  sighed.  How  she  then  wished 
she  were  cast  with  Richard  on  a  desert 
island!  They  might  be  happy  together 
^ere,  but  not  in  England.  "  Shall  T  ever 
be  able  to  cet  my  cub  licked  into  shape  }  " 
she  asked  herself,  and  sighed  again.    "1 


believe  my  father  was  right ;  I  have  made 
a  fatal  mistake." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Brentwood,  **  you 
know  me  —  you  know  what  I  am  —  the 
most  obstinate  creature  in  the  world,  only 
to  be  paralleled  with  the  donkey,  espe- 
cially when  set  on  wickedness.  Now,  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  something  tremen- 
dously naughty.  I'm  going  to  carry  you 
and  your  husband  off  Jtor  a  night,  at  once. 
I  will  take  you  away  with  me  in  my  car- 
riage. I've  got  Admiral  Fitzgibbon,  and 
Mr.  Jenkyns,  who  is  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty — and,  entre  nous^  knows 
no  more  about  ships  than  an  opossum  — 
coming  to  dine  with  me,  and  I  want  your 
husband  to  be  with  us.  He  knows  all 
about  nautical  matters  ;  he  has  them  at 
his  fingers'  ends  ;  and  Mr.  Jenkyns  will 
be  thankful  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Cable  will 
be  a  perfect  treasure  to  the  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Your  husband  is  a  specialist 
in  his  way.  You  see  I  am  horribly  selfish 
and  savagely  frank.  I  tell  you  ever)'thing. 
The  fact  is,  I  want  to  make  an  agreeable 
dinner-party,  and  1  know  that  your  good 
dear  husband  will  be  the  dish  of  dishes 
for  Mr.  Jenkyns  and  Admiral  Fitzgibbon." 

"Where  is  the  wickedness,  ma'am?" 
asked  Richard,  much  surprised.  "If  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  or  agreeable  to  any 
one,  I'm  heartily  willing." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cable  —  is  it  not  cruel 
—  baroarous,  to  drag  you  and  Josephine 
away  just  after  your  arrival,  before  you 
have  had  time  to  turn  about  and  shake 
down.*^  —  before  you  have  unpacked  all 
the  treasures  you  have  picked  up  on  your 
wedding  tour?  —  before  you  have  ar- 
ranged the  pretty  presents  given  you  on 
your  marriage  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself ;  but  there  —  1  am  the 
most  selfish  woman  in  the  world."  Up 
went  her  eyebrows.  "  I  have  told  you  my 
reasons ;  1  play  with  my  cards  on  the 
table." 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Richard  Cable, 
"  I  don't  see  that  this  is  cruel  of  you,  not 
barbarous  at  all,  but  very  kind.  Some 
folks,  when  they  do  a  pretty  thing,  make  a 
deal  of  palaver  about  it.  But  you,  ma'am, 
as  I  judge,  do  a  kind  thing,  and  try  to 
make  it  seem  as  if  it  was  you  who  were 
favored,  and  not  we." 

Lady  Brentwood  raised  her  eyebrows ; 
she  was  touched  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  man  ;  but  Josephine  thought  the  raised 
brows  meant  that  she  was  amused  at  his 
simplicity  and  was  inwardly  laughing;  at 
it;  so  she  said  hastily:  "You  are  indeed 
most  kind  —  but  you  are  always  kind." 
She  cast  a  look  at  her  husband,  intended 
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to  bid  him  hold  his  tongue  and  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  affair  to  her.     But " 

"  I  will  take  no  buts,^'*  said  Lady  Brent- 
wood. "  I  have  Mr.  Cable  on  my  side,  I 
am  sure." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  began  again;  but 
Josephine  cut  him  short. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  dear  Lady 
Brentwood  "  —  she  looked  at  her  husband 
indignantly  as  she  emphasized  the  title  of 
her  visitor  —  "I  shall  be  only  too  pleased 
to  be  with  you;  but,  unfortunately,  my 
husband  cannot  accompany  me." 

"  Wliy  not  ? "  asked  Lady  Brentwood 
with  pursed  lips  and  raised  brows. 

"  You  see,  he  has  so  much  to  attend  to 
just  at  present  —  about  the  yacht.  There 
are  the  men."  An  idea  flashed  through 
her  head.  "  They  are  to  have  their  sup- 
per to-night,  and  it  would  perhaps  hurt 
their  feelings  if  Richard  did  not  attend." 

**  Can  vou  not  postpone  the  supper?" 

"  Harcfly.  I  suppose  the  goose  is  killed 
and  stuffed.  The  men  will  be  paid  ofif  and 
dispersed." 

*'  But,  my  dear,  we  have  a  lawn-tennis 
party  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Jenkyns  leaves 
lo-morrow  morning.  It  is  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  really  have  set  ray  heart  on  in- 
troducing the  admiral  and  Mr.  Jenkyns  to 
your  husband.  You  know  Admiral  Fitz- 
gibbon.**  His  wife  is  a  charming  woman, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Arthur  St.  Clair." 

A  dinner  at  Brentwood  Hall !  Her  hus- 
band encircled  by  an  exalted  naval  officer, 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  gentlemen  of 
county  position,  ladies  of  high  degree  and 
perfect  polish,  all  quizzing  and  observing. 
The  idea  to  Josephine  was  intolerable. 
She  thouo^ht  of  him  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair  with  his  knees  wide  apart,  and  his 
great  red  hands  on  each  knee,  his  elbows 
stiff,  his  boots  shapeless,  his  face  brown. 
She  thought  of  him  cutting  his  bread, 
holding  the  knife  at  the  junction  of  the 
blade  and  the  haft,  and  cutting  the  bread 
against  his  thumb.  It  would  never  do. 
If  he  were  resolved  to  go,  she  would  stay 
at  home.  The  color  mounted  to  her 
cheeks. 

"  Impossible,  I  do  assure  you,  dear 
Lady  Brentwood.  You  must  really  ex- 
cuse him.  In  a  little  while,  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent. My  husband  will  be  more  free; 
now,  his  hands  are  tied.  There  are  " — 
she  hesitated  —  "reasons  which  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  stay ;  but  I  will  at- 
tend you,  if  you  will  put  up  with  poor 
me." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Brentwood, 
laughing,  "  the  lavender  will  flourish  here." 

*•  Lavender  1    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Cable?"  asked 
the  visitor  with  a  mischievous  but  good- 
humored  laugh. 

"  No,  ma*am  —  I  mean,  my  lady."  He 
caught  his  wife's  eye.  "  I  oon't  see  why 
lavender  should  not  thrive  here ;  it  likes 
a  sandy  soil,  and  the  sand  comes  out  ia 
the  garden.  I  can't  say  I've  observed 
any  in  the  beds;  but  I'm  partial  myself 
to  lavender,  and  I'll  have  some  put  in; 
leastways  "  —  he  corrected  himself  —  "I 
have  no  doubt  she  will,  and  if  she  don't 
care  to  have  it  here,  I  can  plant  some  ia 
the  cottage  garden." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Brentwood,  laughing, 
and  with  elevated  eyebrows  —  "on,  the 
lavender  will  grow  here." 

Josephine  winced  and  was  hot.  What 
did  her  visitor  mean?  Was  she  poking 
fun  at  her  ? 

"  You  do  not  know  ?  "asked  Lady  Brent* 
wood.  "  ril  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the 
carriage.  Well,  if  it  must  be  —  I  must 
swallow  my  disappointment.  But  what 
shall  I  do?  These  dear  fox-hunters  and 
sporting  men  will  talk  of  nothing  but  runs 
and  covers ;  and  the  admiral  and  Mr. 
Jenkyns  will  perish  with  ennui.  You 
won't  let  Mr.  Cable  come  to  the  rescue* 
I  am  disposed  to  turn  sulky ;  but  there  «- 
I  will  not  press  you,  though  I  feel  sure,  if  I 
appealed  to  Mr.  Cable,  i  might  carry  my 
point.  I  can  see  it  in  his  face.  However, 
if  the  lavender  is  to  grow,  I  will  not  in* 
terfere  with  its  planting. 

Josephine's  nerves  were  tingling;  her 
finger-ends  burnt  as  though  she  had 
touched  nettles.  On  the  one  side  was 
Lady  Brentwood  torturing  her;  on  the 
other  her  husband  with  innnite  possibili- 
ties of  gaucherie  in  him,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  he  might  say  or  do  next  mo- 
ment. She  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
sense  of  relief  when  her  father  and  Aunt 
Judith  entered  the  room.  "  Dear  Lady 
Brentwood,"  she  said,  and  her  voice,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  control  it,  shook 
slightly,  "  jrou  must  not  try  your  powers 
of  persuasion ;  you  know  tnat  you  are 
irresistible.  It  is  hard  of  me  to  ask  you 
to  receive  me  alone;  but  indeed  my  hus- 
band cannot,  must  not  come.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  attempt  to  entertain  lords  of  the 
admiralty ;  but  I  have  had  my  experience 
of  sandbanks  on  which  one  may  be  cast 
away  —  and  I  can  talk  of  that."  Then,  at 
once,  her  temples  flushed,  as  she  thought 
that  Lady  Brentwood  might  suspect  in 
these  words  a  covert  reference  to  ner  un- 
fortunate marriage.  "Here  is  Aunt  Ju- 
dith !  Whilst  I  get  together  my  few 
effects,  she  will  entertain  you.    Richard 
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will  come  and  help  me.  He  is  what  I  am 
not,  a  neat  packer.  I  bundle  all  my  things 
into  the  box,  and  sugar  them  over  with 
pins.  Come,  Richard !  You  will  excuse 
us,  Lad^  Brentwood,  I  am  sure."  Then 
she  whisked  out  of  the  room,  followed 
leisurely  by  Cable.  She  slid  her  hand  up 
the  banister,  and  clutched  it  tightly  at 
every  few  steps  with  convulsive  twinges. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  quivering  nervous 
excitation. 


From  The  Fortnishtly  Reritw. 
VICTORIAN  LITERATURE. 

Organization  of  labor,  if  well  under- 
stood, said  Carlyle,  is  the  problem  of  the 
whole  future.    A  practical  attempt  towards 
its  solution  was  made  by  Maurice,  Kiues- 
ley,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  otners,  who  took  Uie 
name  of  **  Christian  Socialists,"  and  hav- 
ing little  in  common  with  what  now  styles 
itself  Socialism,  beyond  a  sympathy  with 
the  hardships  and  wrongs  of  the  toiling 
thousands,  maintained  as  early  as   1849 
the  principle  of  co-operation  as  opposed 
to  competition.    The  literary  side  of  the 
movement  is  represented  by  the  disciple, 
Kingsley,    rather   than    by   the    master, 
Maurice.     In  the  gospel  which  Kingsley 
preached  in  tale  and  sermon  there  was 
none  of  what  Mr.  Maurice  described  as 
Carlyle's  wild  Pantheistic  rant,  the  "big 
inanity  of  Pantheism."    He  spoke  of  the 
fathernood  of  God,  and  of  the  union  of 
all  men  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
yet  the  old  phrases  seemed  to  be  inspired 
with  a  new  life  and  meaning.    Temper 
had  something  to  do  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Kingsley 's  words;    they  were 
uttered  in  a  voice  so  ringing  and  hearty 
that  we  felt  them  to  be  a  portion  of  his 
very  life.     No  spiritual  man  at  the  time 
seemed  to  have  in  him  so  much  of  the  nat- 
ural man,  no  natural  man  seemed  to  have 
so  much  of  the  spiritual  man,  as  Kingsley.* 
Our  Bible  grew  dearer  to  us,  and  our 
biceps.    We  had  our  modern  ideals  —  the 
Chartist  peer,  the  lord-loving  democrat, 
the  squire-priest ;  yet  we  felt  ourselves 
far  removed  from  Young  England,  and 
thought  scorn  of  the  stucco  medievalism 
of  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sybil."     Viewed 
from  our  less  chivalrous  elder  days,  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  time  seems  somewhat 
of  an  enthusiasm  prepense  and  self-con- 
scious ;  and  yet  it  had  a  use  and  gallantry 

*  I  make  use  of  some  portions  of  a  review  of  the 
"Eversley  Edition  of  Charles  Kingslev's  Novels,*'  con- 
tribttted  by  me  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gtutite,  Nov.  a6, 18S1. 


of  its  own.  Charles  Kingsley  assuredly 
did  not  solve  with  a  few  hearty  words  the 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  He  had  not  per- 
haps a  single  capital  thought  for  his  own 
a^^e,  but  he  brought  that  which  is  peren- 
nially fresh  and  inspiring  —  a  vivid  and 
kindline  personality.  Here  was  a  human 
being  alive  at  many  points,  with  senses 
singularlv  keen,  a  kmd  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  very  Wood,  intellect  quick  and  stirring, 
imagination  not  winged  but  swift  of  foot 
as  a  racer,  a  generous  temper,  a  hand 
prompt  in  deeds  of  public  good,  and  at  the 
back  of  temperament  a  character  which 
grew  more  close-knit  as  time  went  on. 
His  teaching  breathed  courage,  purity, 
love.  His  words  rang  bright  and  clear  in 
the  morning  air.  It  was  much  to  proclaim 
in  a  saculum  realisticum  that  the  world 
is  sacred  for  those  whose  purpose  is  high. 
It  was  not  useless  amid  a  Catholic  reac- 
tion and  a  mediaeval  revival  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  natural  man,  to  present 
ideals  of  a  life  more  true  to  the  time,  more 
courageous  and  robust  than  that  of  the 
modern  medievalist,  and  to  do  honor  to  a 
great  epoch  of  our  national  history  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  as  Prot- 
estant and  worldly.  It  was  well  to  rouse 
public  spirit  and  to  set  forth  our  duties  to 
the  toilers  in  great  cities,  even  though  the 
public  spirit  may  have  been  somewhat 
headlong  in  its  career.  In  any. picture  of 
the  midmost  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  figure  of  Kingsley  must  attract 
attention  among  the  high  lights  of  the 
picture.  With  justice  he  was  described 
by  Mill  as  **a  man  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  good  influences  of  the  age." 

"  Alton  Locke  "  has  a  social  and  a  reli- 
gious, but  hardly  a  political  purpose.  The 
duty  of  the  Church,  as  Kingsley  conceived, 
was  to  serve  and  save  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men,  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  a 
party  in  the  State  or  of  an  individual  man. 
When  we  read  in  the  preface  to  **  Co- 
ningsby" that  the  Church  is  "a  sacred 
corporation  for  the  promulgation  and 
maintenance  in  Europe  of  certain  Asian 
principles,"  we  cannot  but  entertain  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  one  of  the  Asian 
principles  was  the  sacred  mission  of  the 
New  Toryism,  as  led  by  a  certain  brilliant 
and  mysterious  son  of  Shem.  It  was  a 
strange  eddy  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
caught  Young  England  into  its  advancing 
whirl  — a  composition  of  forces  resulting 
from  the  meeting  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment, the  mediaeval  revival,  the  romantic 
movement,  and  some  of  the  traditions  of 
Toryism.  As  a  rebuke  to  the  materialistic 
temper  of  the  middle  classes,  as  a  protest 
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against  low  ultilitarian  views,  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  misery  and  seething  discon- 
tent of  the  toih'ng  masses,  as  an  announce- 
ment to  the  English  aristocrat  that  a  new 
and  better  role  was  open  to  him  than  that 
of  a  Whig  oligarch  of  the  Venetian  party, 
**Coningsby  *'  and  "Sybil "  were  enlight- 
ening and  effective ;  at  the  least  they  raised 
questions  and  provoked  thought.  For 
those  who  would  study  the  workings  of  an 
extraordinary  mind  they  must  alwa3rs  pos- 
sess a  singular  interest.  But  a  political 
manifesto  in  three  volumes  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  and  when  we  come  close  to  Sidonia 
and  Sybil  it  is  masks,  not  faces,  that  we 
see. 

What  light  or  strength  have  the  poets 
of  the  Victorian  half-century  brought  to 
serve  us  in  our  need?  How  are  the 
thought  and  passion  of  the  time  em- 
bodied in  their  verse  .^  One,  who  for 
intellectual  power  —  no  unimportant  ^ft 
to  a  poet  —  may  rank  first,  or  almost  first, 
among  the  poets  of  the  period,  Henrj' 
Taylor,  occupied  himself  with  the  perma- 
nent and  universal  sources  and  elements 
of  poetry,  and  rarely  touched  on  ideas  or 
emotions  peculiar  to  his  own  day.  Serv- 
ing our  country  as  one  of  her  most  stead- 
fast and  high-minded  public  servants,  he 
ga\*e  the  prose  side  of  his  mind  to  his 
omcial  work,  and  reserved  its  poetical ; 
side  for  dramatic  history  more  on  a  level 
with  Elizabethan  work  than  any  produced 
in  England  since  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
for  romantic  comedy  which  might  take  its 
lace  by  the  side  of  any  corned v  written 
etween  1600  and  1640  by  any  other  hand 
than  that  of  Shakes{>eare.  Questions  of 
metaphysics,  questions  of  theolog>%  had 
no  natural  attraction  for  Henry  Tavlor's 
intellect,  and  thus  he  w^as  little  afificted 
bv  some  of  the  most  distracting:  troubles 
ot  our  time;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
interest  in  human  character,  and  he  gath- 
ered from  action,  observation,  meditation, 
sutlering.  and  delight,  a  fund  of  moral 
wisdom  which  had  in  it  nothincr  merelv 
abstract,  theoretical,  or  doctrinaire,  and 
which  was  all  available  for  the  purposes 
of  his  art.  Or  rather,  having  observed 
and  generalized,  he  threw  back  into  the 
concrete  the  general  conclusions  obtained.  | 
with  additions  and  improvements  from ! 
the  fancy.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  that ' 
such  work  should  in  any  age  bo  as  popular  ; 
as  work  which  appeals  to  the  peculiar  , 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  a^e,  but  it  is 
cqially  impossible  that  it  should  ever  de- 
cline in  worth  or  estimation  bsvond  the 
h'^h  level  once  attained.  *•  Fhil'p  \Tin 
ArtcveMe"  and  '•The   Virgin  Widow*' 
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will  certainly  interest  lovers  of  dramadc 
poetry  two  hundred  years  hence  no  less 
than  they  interest  lovers  of  dramatic 
poetry  to-day,  for  they  are  wrought  out  of 
the  enduring  stufif  of  human  character,  out 
of  the  ever-enduring  labor  and  sorrow  and 
joy  of  the  life  of  man. 

\i  2l  pUbiscite  were  to  pronounce*  to-day 
on  the  question,  **  Who  is  the  representa- 
tive poet  of  the  Victorian  period?"  it  is 
possible  that  the  votes  might  go  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Browning.  Vet  the  fact  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  fact  can  be  —  as  certain  as  that 
Millais,  and  not  Watts,  or  Leigh  ton,  or 
Burne  Jones,  will  be  looked  on  as  our  rep- 
resentative painter — that  Tennyson  will 
remain  the  singer  of  the  age.  It  is  not 
the  poet  who  brines  the  gift  most  needed 
by  his  own  time  \vno  represents  that  time 
best ;  such  a  poet  may  be  rejected  by  the 
age  as  an  alien.  It  is  he  (to  use  the  met- 
aphor applied  to  another  purpose  by  Mr. 
Gladstone)  who  gives  back  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  river  that  which  he  has 
received  from  them  as  vapor.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century  Byron 
and  Shelley  had  carried  on  the  impulse  of 
the  French  Revolution;  and  in  a  period 
of  reaction  —  the  period  of  the  White 
Terror,  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  Eldon, 
and  Castlereagh,  and  Sidmouth  —  they 
had  advanced  the  claims  of  nations  and 
individuals  to  freedom :  — 

Vet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  bat  fly- 
ing. 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the 
wind. 

The  principle  of  order  had  found  a  noble 
exponent  in  Wordsworth.  When  the 
struggle  for  Parliamentary  reform  was 
ended  in  i S3 2,  it  seemed  as  if  for  our  own 
country  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of 
order  were  reconciled  and  might  march 
onward  with  hand  clasped  in  hand ;  and 
because  freedom  and  order  were  at  length 
conjoined  in  amit)*,  a  steadfast  progress 
of  society  was  assured.  Science  was  daily 
achieving  conquests  for  humanity;  com- 
merce was  wresting  new  realms  from  bar- 
barism :  and  should  not  poetry  ^aze  into 
the  future,  the  light  of  hope  within  her 
eyes .'  It  is  the  conception  of  a  majestic 
order  at  one  with  freedom,  and  of  human 
progress  as  resulting  from  these,  which 
inspires  the  earlier  poetry  of  Tennyson. 
King  Arthur  may  fall  in  battle  and  aisap- 
pear  from  men's  sight :  the  whole  Rouiul 
Table  may  be  dissolved.  Shall  we  there- 
fore despair  or  lament  with  intemperate 
grief?  No:  •*The  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new."    Is  the  heart  sore 
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with  some  individual  loss  or  grief  ?    Let  **  Maud  **  the  exaggerated  denunciation  of 

us  not  look  back.    The  distance  beacons,  social  wrongs  to  a  speaker  of  morbid  tern- 

and  not  in  vain.  perament,  Tennyson  expressed  through 

Forward,  forward  let  us  range,  ^^^    ^^^^   °^  ^^^   monodrama  fears  and 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  doubts  which  assailed  his  own  heart  and 

ringing  grooves  of  change.  the  hearts  of  many  thoughtful  men.     He, 

0.1y  let  .he  mea  of  England  see  to  U  that  S°  KactTnt  in'  ?hTbatt?e'ario?s  "^f 

this  movement  of  advance,  as  far  as  they  ^  ..:«.u*«^„o  '.o-  ,i^i;„^..o«^^  /..^«,  ♦u^  «,^u 

—  -^     -^  J    u         *      ill  J  L      '1       ^  ^  n^nteous  war  deliverance  irom  the  seli- 

are  concerned,  be  untroubled  by  violence  :^u„^^^  ^„j   o.,«:««««oo  ^f  .,,.:..;♦  «.u;^k 

aiKi » schooWiy  heat "  and  "  blfnd  hyster-  l'^""L^"±?'^'^  ?.^"''A.lr  ?h  J^  Tn  in 

i~.."«..u     1  *  •!.  u          L       J      J  "^  had  made  social  liie  no  better  than  an  m- 

^.  .r^fit        ^^  '''''^  ""'"^^'^'^  P'""^"  ternecine   strife,  during  days   that  were 

ress  as  betits  —  ^^^j^^  ^       ^^  p^^^^ 

A  land  of  settled  government.  In  1886  the  tone  grows  yet  more  trou- 
A  land  of  old  and  just  renown,  bled.       Again    the    dramatic    device    is 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down  adopted,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  regard 
From  precedent  to  precedent.  ^^^^y  utterance  of  the  speaker  in  the  sec- 
For  order  and  freedom  must  henceforth  ond  "  Locksley  Hall  "  as  expressing  a  con- 
be  inseparably  united,  viction  of  the  writer.      But    the  volume 
The  poet's  sympathy  with  science  is  ar-  which  contains  this  poem,  and  presents  in 
dent  in  an  age  when  science  "  reaches  forth  the  character  of  Philip  Edgar  an  example 
her  arms  to  feel  from  world  to  world  ; "  and  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  young  spirits  by 
yet  once  or  twice  his  spirit  is  vexed  by  egoism  finding  its  warrant  in  a  philosophy 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  falsely  so  called,  cannot  be  viewed  as  other 
sdentiiic  observations  with  bis  spiritu^  than  an  indictment  of  the  times.    And  as- 
faiths  and  hopes.     Happily  as  yet  science  suredly  the  poet*s  apprehension  that  in 
had  not  grown  the  remorseless  antagonist  our  own  days  the   course  of  time   may 
of  faith,  undermining  by  her  reasonings  have  swerved,  "crooked  and  turned  upon 
the  very  conscience  and  the  religious  sen-  itself  "  in  a  "  backward-streaming  curve," 
timent;  therefore  it  suffices  that  the  heart,  is    an    apprehension    shared    bv     many 
in  Tennyson's  poem,  should  stand  up  as  thoughtful  minds.    The  writer  of  the  see- 
the champion  of  the  soul : —  ond  "Locksley   Hall"    has  again  given 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt  ^^^^  ^  ^  ''Z'  .^^u^  ''^''''^   ^^   '^^^''\f'^ 

The  freezmg  reason's  colder  part,  Y^^   "l^^  .^^V^  ^'°*   ^   ^  vapor —  the 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart  fears  of  faith   in  presence  of  a  godless 

Stood  up  and  answered,  "I  have  felt"  science,  the  social  fears  m  presence  of  a 

•       ,      .        J       .                    ^ »    ^     .  .  revolution  inspired  by  selfish  greeds,  the 

Largelv  viewed,  science  cannot  but  minis.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  in  presence  of  a  base  natural- 

ter  totuman  welfare  if  only  its  freedom  j^^^  ^^^ich  only  recognizes  the  beast  in 

be  in  harmony  with  spiritual  order: —  ^^^                  ^          ° 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more,  But  we  have  as  yet  noted  only  one-half 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell.  of  Tennyson's  gift  to  his  time.     A  distin- 

The  "crowning   race,"  as  conceived  by  guished  living  critic  has  spoken  of  the 

Tennyson,  is  one  that  shall  look,  eye  to  renascence  ol  the  spirit  of  wonder  and 

eve,  on  knowledge  ;  holding  the  earth  un-  romance  in  poetry  and  art,  which  began  m 

d'er  command,  reading  nature  like  an  open  ^^^  last  century  with  "  Ossian    and  Chat- 

book ;  possessing  malestic  order  in  a  sys-  ^erton  and  Percy  s  "  Reliques,    as  one  of 

temof  vast  federations  which  shall  bind  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 

nation  to  nation  in  peace,  and  having  a  ^f  English  poetry  since  the  days  of  Addi- 

reverent  faith  in  ^^^  ^""   Pope.    To  that  renascence  of 

wonder  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  has  con- 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element,  tributed  in  no   slight  degree.     While  we 
And  one  far-off  divme  event,  ^ead  his  verse  we  are  now  in  the  heart  of 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.  ^^^  nineteenth  century,  aware  of  all  the 
Tennyson's  feelings  kept  pace  with  those  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  of  this  our 
of  his  generation ;   and  in  1855,  ^^^^r  the  day,  and  now  we  are  alone  in  some  world 
days  of  the  Chartist  upheaval,  after  Car-  of  old  romance,  or  gaze  forth  from  some 
lyle's  vehement  indictment  of  the  sfa/us  ^    .^  casement,  opening  on  the  foam 
m,and  those  meagre  results  which  fol-  Qf  ^^e^ii^us  geas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn, 
lowed  the  generous  efforts  of  Christian 
Socialists    to  serve  the  suffering    poor, 
^  tone  grows  troubled.    Assigning   in 
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Beauty,"  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  are  poems 
belonging  to  that  movement  in  literature 
and  art  which  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  has 
described  as  the  renascence  of  wonder. 
The  sense  of  romantic  aloofness  from  our 
present  place  and  time  is  perhaps  en- 
nanced  by  the  fact  that  in  Tennyson^s 
poetry  wc  never  become  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  that  far  country,  but  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  region  of  romance,  never  dwell- 
ing in  it  so  long  or  so  exclusively  as  to 
receive  its  marvels  with  the  welcome  of 
familiarity  or  that  tranquil  expectation 
with  which  one  looks  for  the  next  appari 
tion  of  wonder  in  a  dream. 

To  have  felt  the  growing  difficulties  of 
faith,  and  the  increasing  intellectual  an- 
archy in  the  years  between  1832  and  1851 
one  must  have  been  born  some  years  later 
than  Tennyson  and  have  known  Oxford 
in  those  days  when,  as  Mr.  Froude  writes, 
the  creeds  or  no  creeds  were  whirling 
young  spirits  about  like  leaves  in  an  au- 
tumn storm.  It  is  this  whirl  which  we 
feel  in  the  poetry  of  Clough,  and  vet  amid 
the  whirl  we  become  aware  of  tfie  stead- 
fastness of  a  nature,  sorely  perplexed  in- 
deed, and  driven  hither  and  thither,  yet  of 
unwavering  moral  integrity.  No  doctrine 
offered  for  his  acceptance  seemed  to  give 
him  a  complete  account  of  the  facts  of 
life ;  the  dogmas  of  theology  were  the 
translations  into  the  language  of  the  intel- 
lect of  religious  instincts  and  aspirations, 
the  reality  of  which  he  could  not  and 
would  not  deny ;  yet  the  ascertained  truths 
of  science  seemed  to  render  the  accept- 
ance of  theological  dogma  impossible. 
Perhaps  a  future  reconciliation  of  these 
conflicting  aspects  of  truth  might  be  hoped 
for ;  meanwhile  it  was  the  duty  of  a  man 
who  would  not  practise  a  fraud  on  his  own 
intellect  to  hold  himself  unattached  to 
positive  creeds,  whether  theological  or 
scientific  ;  it  was  a  duty  to  wait  for  further 
light.  Let  us,  said  Clough,  attend  the 
clouded  hill,  and  expect  the  voice  of  him 
who  entered  into  the  cloud.  Perhaps  he 
will  descend  the  mount  with  sacred  light 
.shining  from  his  countenance,  bearing  the 
tables  of  the  new  law ;  meanwhile,  let  us 
not  turn  back  to  Egypt,  nor  dance  at  the 
bidding  of  the  priest  around  a  golden  calf. 
This  mood  of  waiting  for  further  light, 
this  attitude  of  expectant  attention,  would 
become  with  many  natures  a  source  of 
moral  weakness,  and  might  give  a  dan- 
gerous vantage-ground  to  temptations  of 
egoism  and  faithless  self-indulgence. 
Clough  maintained  his  attitude  strenu- 
ously and  with  a  certain  self-denial  under 
the  strictest  sense  of  duty.    He  demon- 


strated that  such  an  attitude  of  expectant 
attention  is  inconsistent  neither  frith  a 
wholesome  practical  activity  nor  with  a 
profoundly  religious  spirit  There  is  a 
sanative  virtue  m  his  writings  which  pro- 
ceeds  from  moral  steadfastness,  and  a 
virile  temper  that  refuses  mere  spiritual 
comfort  and  luxury,  a  pillow  of  faith  for 
the  wearv  head,  an  opiate  of  pious  senti* 
ment  to  lull  and  cloud  the  brain. 

Clough 's  college  friend,  who  has  la> 
mented  his  loss  in  the  one  pastoral  eleg^ 
in  our  language  which  approaches  '*  Lyci- 
das  '*  in  beauty,  suffered  more  deeply  toan 
Clough  from  la  maladie  du  sihU.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  in  great  part  is 
an  exquisitely  delicate  and  lucid  record  of 
the  trials  of  a  spirit  divided  against  itself. 
Clough 's  nature,  however  it  may  appear 
otherwise  to  superficial  observers,  was  not 
a  divided  nature ;  it  was  whole  and  soundy 
although  perplexed  bv  irreconcilable  as- 
pects of  truth.  His  will  was  not  diseased ; 
it  was  prompt  to  act  upon  anv  authorita- 
tive summons  of  duty,  should  such  sum- 
mons  make  itself  audible.  Mr.  Arnold's 
gifts  as  a  poet  were  incomparably  rarer 
and  finer,  but  it  was  more  difficult  for  him 
to  live  steadfastlv  his  true  life,  the  life 
poetic,  since  in  him  the  will  itself  had 
been  attacked  by  the  malady  of  the  age. 
His  various  sympathies  perplex  and  en- 
tangle him  (I  speak  of  the  poet  of  past 
days,  not  of  the  prose  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent) ;  he  yields  on  this  side  and  recovers 
himself,  yields  on  that  side  and  recovers 
himself,  and  loses  by  each  yielding  some 
of  the  strength  of  his  soul.  He  would  fain 
simplify  his  life  by  submitting  to  one  dom- 
inant set  of  motives,  but  he  cannot.  He 
admires  the  trenchant  force  of  will  of  a 
hardv  nature,  but  he  does  not  see  how  this 
can  De  conjoined  with  what  is  dearer  to 
him — gentleness,  tenderness,  love.  He 
lones  for  the  release  from  isolation  and 
self-consciousness  which  passion  and  true 
fellowship  with  another  human  spirit 
bring,  but  he  cannot  quite  attain  this  and 
relapses,  confessing  that  love  is  subject  to 
change,  and  that  each  of  us  must  dwell 
alone.  He  is  swayed  by  emotions  too 
powerful  for  him,  and  to  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
revealed  in  his  poems,  deep  feeling,  in- 
stead of  bringing  a  rapturous  calm  or  a 
resolved  energy  of  will,  brings  restlessness 
and  fever.  He  would  fain  possess  his  soul, 
and  would  be  willing  to  embrace  a  cold 
and  barren  quietism,  for  sake  of  the  calm 
that  accompanies  it ;  but  knowledge,  and 
beauty,  ana  culture  solicit  him  with  prom- 
i  ises  too  delightful  to  be  disregarded.  To 
I  know  that  there  are  things  higher,  nobleri 
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more  endurins;  than  himself  fortified  the 
soul  of  Clou^D,  and  delivered  it  from  ego- 
istic solicitude.  To  Mr.  Arnold  the  con- 
trast between  the  feverish  life  and  barren 
toil  of  man  and  the  serene  beauty  and 
large  sure  operancy  of  nature  becomes  at 
times  a  reproach  and  almost  a  despair. 
A  wholesome  physical  enjoyment  of  open 
air  aod  the  good  things  of  sky,  mountain, 
and  stream,  with  quickened  pulsation  of 
the  blood  and  a  heightened  sense  of  living, 
is  characteristic  of  Clough^s  relations  with 
external  nature.  Mr.  Arnold  feels  with 
iofioitely  greater  delicacy,  but  with  less 
sanity.  He  turns  to  nature  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  excitement  of  his  own  rest- 
less feelings,  and  he  sinks  into  her  calms 
and  mild  depths,  and  is  for  a  little  time  at 
rest;  then  a  touch,  a  thought,  a  nameless 
nothing,  and  the  trouble  of  heart  and  brain 
begins  anew.  The  dreaming  garden  trees, 
the  fall  moon,  and  the  white  evening  star, 
the  dewy  dark  obscurity  down  at  the  far 
horizon^s  rim,  the  untroubled  and  unpas- 
sionate  spaces  of  the  sky,  the  soft  sea 
breaking  at  his  feet,  the  lovely  mountain 
line,  the  gracious  solitude  of  the  hills  at 
dawn,  the  dimness  of  the  Alpine  pine 
wood,  all  in  nature  that  consoles  and 
soothes  rather  than  what  summons  or  im- 
pels, is  that  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  loves  to 
iwdon  sense  and  spirit.  Having  gained 
a  brief  season  of  refreshment,  he  again 
takes  up  uneasily  his  burden  of  a  feverish 
lieart  and  divided  will,  and  endeavors  to 
Pursue  his  way  with  stoical  calm,  or  at 
the  bwest,  with  a  pathetic  resignation. 
It  is  no  common  spirit  which  can  thus 
^1  and  delicately  mirror  for  us  the  mal- 
ady of  the  century.  Could  he  but  lose 
sight  of  the  ideal,  nis  suffering  were  at  an 
ttd.  But  it  is  a  virtue  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
poetry  that  the  flying  perfect  is  never  out 
^^tit ;  he  falters  in  the  pursuit,  but  the 
pursuit  is  never  wholly  abandoned. 

What  is  here  said  has  reference  to  Mr. 
Arnold  as  he  stands  confessed  to  us  in 
liiscarlicr  volumes  of  verse.  In  his  prose 
*^tiitfs  there  was  discernible  an  intellec- 
^  nauUur  which  contrasted  with  the 
uneasiness  and  moral  incertitude  of  his 
versified  moods,  and  which  implied  that  a 
dogmatist  stood  erect  under  the  shifting 
sensitiveness  of  the  poet  A  dogmatist 
""for  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  merely  a  critic 
^ho  interprets  the  minds  of  other  men 
^fough  his  sensitiveness  and  his  sympa- 
*^'es;  he  delivers  with  authority  the  con- 
«asions  of  his  intellect ;  he  formulates 
Jdeas.  A  thoughtful  observer  might  have 
predicted  long  since  that  the  poet,  the 
My,  refined  elder  brother  in  Mr.  Arnold's 


twofold  nature — would  have  withdrawn, 
saddened  and  unnerved,  while  the  stirring, 
effective,  and  happier  younger  brother, 
the  critic,  came  forward  and  played  a  bril- 
liant part  in  the  world.  But  these  elder 
brothers  are  dear  to  us  by  virtue  of  the 
very  qualities  that  lead  them  to  the  shade. 
We  are  grateful  for  all  the  quickening 
ideas,  all  the  happy  phrases,  with  whicn 
the  younger  brother  has  provoked  the 
slow-moving  mind  of  our  country :  "  sweet- 
ness and  light,"  "  Hebraism,'^  "  Hellen- 
ism," **  the  barbarian,"  "  the  note  of  pro- 
vinciality," "sweet  reasonableness,"  "a 
magnified  non-natural  man,"  —  we  rejoice 
that  each  barb  of  thought  has  pierced  and 
rankled.  Yet  our  heart  reverts  fondly  to 
the  elder  brother,  the  vanished  poet.  Es- 
caping from  his  languors,  and  fevers,  and 
sick  fatigues,  did  he  join  himself  to  some 
tribe  of  roving  gipsies  ?  Shall  we  catch 
sight  of  him  above  Godstow  Bridge  at 
noon  some  day  in  hay  time,  or  at  early 
morning,  or  when  the  stars  come  out, 
wandering  in  some  solitude  of  the  Cum- 
ner  hills  ?  or  under  the  stars  espy  the  form 
of  the  fugitive  singer  punting  across  the 
Thames  at  Bablock-hithe :  — 

And  leaning  backward  in  a  pensive  dream 
And  fostering  in  his  lap  a  heap  of  flowers, 
Pluck'd  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wychwood 

bowers, 
And  his  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit  stream. 

If  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  poet  of  our  times 
who  as  poet  could  least  resist  la  tnaladie 
du  silcle  in  its  subtler  forms,  he  whose 
energy  of  heart  and  soul  most  absolutely 
rejects  and  repels  its  influence  is  Mr. 
Browning.  To  him  this  world  appears  to 
be  a  palxstra  in  which  we  are  trained  and 
tested  for  other  lives  to  come ;  it  is  a 

fymnasium  for  athletes.  Action,  passion, 
nowledge,  beauty,  science,  art  —  these 
are  names  of  some  of  the  means  and  in- 
struments of  our  training  and  education. 
The  vice  of  vices,  according  to  his  ethical 
creed,  is  languor  of  heart,  lethargy  or 
faintness  of  spirit,  with  the  dimness  of 
vision  and  feebleness  of  hand  attending 
such  moral  enervation.  Which  of  us  does 
not  suffer  now  and  again  from  a  touch  of 
spiritual  paralysis?  Mr.  Browning's  po- 
etry, to  describe  it  in  a  word,  is  a  galvanic 
battery  for  the  use  of  spiritual  paralytics. 
At  first  the  shock  and  the  tingling  fright- 
ened patients  away ;  now  they  crowd  to 
the  physician  and  celebrate  the  cure. 
Which  of  us  does  not  need  at  times  that 
virtue  should  pass  into  him  from  a  stronger 
human  soul?  To  touch  the  singing  robes 
of  the  author  of  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  "  and 
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"  Prospice  "  and  "  The  Grammarian's  Fu- 
neral/' is  to  feel  an  influx  of  new  strength. 
We  gain  from  Mr.  Browning,  each  in  his 
degree,  some  of  that  moral  ardor  and  spir- 
itual faith  and  vigor  of  human  sympathy 
which  make  interesting  to  him  all  the 
commonplace,  confused,  and  ugly  portions 
of  life,  those  portions  of  life  which,  grat- 
ing too  harshly  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
sensitiveness,  disturb  his  self-possession 
and  trouble  his  lucidity,  causing  him  often, 
in  his  verse,  to  turn  away  from  this  vulgar, 
distracting  world  to  quietism  and  solitude, 
or  a  refined  self-culture  that  lacks  the 
most  masculine  qualities  of  discipline. 
To  preserve  those  spiritual  truths  which 
are  most  precious  to  him  Mr.  Browning 
does  not  retreat,  like  the  singer  of  **  In 
Memoriam,"  into  the  citadel  of  the  heart ; 
rather,  an  armed  combatant,  he  makes  a 
sortie  into  the  world  of  worldlings  and 
unbelievers,  and  from  among  errors  and 
falsehoods  and  basenesses  and  crimes,  he 
captures  new  truths  for  the  soul.  It  is 
not  in  calm  meditation  or  a  mystical  quiet 
that  the  clearest  perception  of  divine 
things  comes  to  him  ;  it  is  rather  through 
the  strufjgle  of  the  will,  through  the  strife 
of  passion,  and  as  much  through  foiled 
desire  ami  defeated  endeavor  as  through 
attainment  and  success.  For  asceticism, 
in  the  sense  of  that  word  which  signifies 
a  maiming  and  marring  of  our  complete 
humanity,  Mr.  Browning's  doctrine  o<  life 
leaves  no  place ;  but  if  asceticism  mean 
heroic  exercise,  the  askesis  of  the  athlete, 
the  whole  of  human  existence,  as  he 
conceives,  is  designed  as  a  school  of 
strenuous  and  joyous  asceticism.  "Our 
human  impulses  towards  knowledge,  to- 
wards beauty,  towards  love,*' it  has  been 
well  said,  **  are  reverenced  by  him  as  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  a  world  not  included 
in  that  which  meets  the  senses."  There- 
fore, he  must  needs  welcome  the  whole 
fulness  of  earthly  beauty,  as  in  itself  gtJod, 
but  chiefly  precious  because  it  is  a  pledge 
and  promise  of  beauty  not  partial  and 
earthly,  but  in  its  heavenly  plenitude. 
And  how  dare  he  seek  to  narrow  or  en- 
feeble the  affections,  when  in  all  their 
errors  and  their  never-satisfied  aspirations, 
he  discovers  evidence  of  an  infinite  love, 
from  which  they  proceed  and  towards 
which  they  tend.'*  Nor  would  he  stifle 
any  high  ambition,  for  it  is  awing  to  the 
spirit  lifting  man  towards  heights  of 
knowledge  or  passion  or  power  which  rise 
unseen  beyond  the  things  of  sense,  heights 
on  which  man  hereafter  may  attain  the 
true  fulfilment  of  his  destiny. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  express  in  one  word 


the  special  virtue  of  the  work  of  the  aiw 
dent  poetess  who  stood  and  sane  by  Mr. 
Browning's  side,  tliat  word  could  be  no 
other  than  iave.  It  was  her  part  to  show 
how  the  ideality  of  poetry  does  not  lead 
the  singer  away  from  humanity,  but  rather 
bids  him  enter  into  the  inmost  chambers 
of  love  and  tender  desire.  The  poems  of 
Mrs.  Browning  which  we  remember  with 
gratitude  are  not  those  that  were  derived 
from  her  learned  studies,  nor  those  which 
show  her  ineffectually  straining  after  a 
vague  sublimity  of  thought,  but  those  that 
come  to  us  straight  from  **  the  red-ripe  of 
the  heart."  '*  The  Cry  of  the  Children," 
"Cowper's  Grave,"  "Little  Mattie,"  and 
others  akin  to  these  are  dearer  to  us  than 
any  songs  of  any  seraphim  or  rhapsodies 
of  life's  progress.  And  what  is  **  Casa 
Guidi  Windows "  but  a  woman's  love- 
making  with  a  nation  ?  And  what  is  *'  Au- 
rora Leigh  "  but  a  romance  with  a  purpose, 
the  purpose  being  to  show  that  what  is 
most  precious  in  art  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  what  is  most  precious  in 
modern  schemes  for  the  regeneration  or 
amelioration  of  society,  must  perish  unless 
both  art  and  social  polity  be  based  on  the 
life  of  the  affections  —  the  common  heart 
of  man  and  woman  ?  With  some  of  the 
philosophizing  oE  the  poem  we  can  well 
dispense,  and  we  would  give  it  all  for  the 
picture  of  Marian  Erie's  boy,  "  the  year- 
ling creature,  warm  and  moist  with  life  to 
the  bottom  of  his  dimples,"  as  he  lies  upon 
the  bed :  — 

The  pretty  baby-mouth 
Shut  close  as  if  for  dreaming  that  it  sucked* 
The  little  naked  feet,  drawn  up  the  way 
Of  nested  birdlings ;  everything  so  soft 
And  tender,  —  to  the  tiny  holdfast  hands. 
Which  closing  on  a  finger  into  sleep, 
Had  kept  the  mould  of  't. 

The  violin's  fulness  and  the  violin's  in- 
tensity are  in  the  "  Sonnets  from  the  Por- 
tuguese," and  no  note  is  falsely  touched, 
for  the  music  here  has  no  other  meaning 
to  express  than  that  of  perfect  love. 

But  how  shall  the  heart  bear  itself  in 
presence  of  the  conclusions  of  modem 
science,  which  seem  to  desolate  it  and  rob 
it  of  its  most  cherished  hopes?  What 
new  heroism  of  the  heart  is  possible  in 
these  our  days,  by  which  it  may  confront 
the  truth  and  still  live  nobly,  even  if  sadly? 
1 1  was  a  woman  who  attempted  to  resolve 
these  questions  for  herself  and  us  by  the 
aid  of  imaginative  genius.  With  her 
active  truthfulness  of  intellect  and  her 
passionate  desire  to  make  her  life  square 
with  facts,  George  Eliot  sought  for  knowl- 
edge from  every  side,  endeavoring  to  ajh 
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propriate  and  assimilate  it  for  the  highest 
uses.   But  conscience,  the  moral  element, 
was  supreme  in  her  nature,  and  drew  all 
things  towards  itself.    And  second  only 
to  conscience  stood  those  deep  and  ten- 
der affections  which  bound  her  to  her 
feJIows.    The  scientific  acquisitions  and 
ide2s  of  our  time,  therefore,  mterested  her 
profoundly,  and  she  instantly  turned  over 
these  acquisitions  and  ideas  tostudy  their 
ethical  side  and  their  bearings   on    the 
affections;   to  ascertain  how  they  stand 
related,  first  to  character  and  conduct,  and 
secondly  to  love  and  joy.    The  result  at 
which  George  Eliot  arrives  is  fortifying, 
not  ^laddenmsc.    Joy,  she  tells  us,  is  not 
possible  — at  least  in  this  present  time  — 
to  one  who  would  seek  it  as  a  personal 
possession  ;  or,  if  possible,  it  is  so  only 
through  some  inadequacy  of  nature,  some 
narrowness  or  shallowness  of  heart,  which 
renders  it  inaccessible  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  the  world.    The  higher  nature  must 
accept  the  higher  rule ;  only  by  self-re- 
nooDcement  can  such  an  one  attain  that 
heroic  strength  or  that  g^ve  and  sweet 
composure  which  must  stand  in  the  place 
of  joy.     The  motive  of  this  self-renounce- 
ment can  henceforth  be  no  hope  of  any 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant "  from  any  supernatural  lord  or  mas- 
ter, but  only  the  desire  to  serve  the  actual 
men  and   women  who  surround  us,  and 
those  who  shall  follow  us  and  them  upon 
this  earth.     George   Eliot  could  not  be 
content  to  shape  ner  character  and  con- 
duct by  mere  guess,  conjecture,  or  proba- 
bility.   The  hesitancy  of  endless  ques- 
tiomng  and  re-questioning  was  intolerable 
to  her ;  she  loved  to  bring  intellectual  and 
moral  conflict  to  an  issue,  so  that  division 
of  nature  might  cease,  and  victory,  even 
though  a  stern    and   sorrowful    victory, 
vught  declare  itself  on  this  side  or  on 
that. 

The  influence  —  one  might  perhaps  say 
thctjpranny  —  of  scientific  ideas  apparent 
in  Crcorge  Eliot's  artistic  work  becomes 
cvtnmore  strikinely  apparent  if  we  place 
it  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  Charlotte 
Brontgjin  which  the  heart  and  conscience 
^a  woman  of  genius,  who  wrote  direct 
from  her  own  heart  and  brain,  are  so  viv- 
j<ily  presented.  The  moral  import  of  Char- 
*^te  Bronte's  work,  I  have  elsewhere 
written ,•  was  that  the  mutual  passionate 
wve  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is  sacred, 
^  creates  a  centre  of  highest  life,  energy, 

«.  1*>  »  reriew  of  Mr.   Swinbarne**  "A  Note  on 
^^*mt  6ront2,*'  the  Aeademjt  September  8,  1877. 


and  joy  in  the  world  —  the  world  from 
whose  favor,  indifference,  or  antagonism, 
those  secluded  and  isolated  by  love  are 
now  forever  free.  The  relations  of  man 
and  woman  as  thus  conceived  are  of  the 
purest  personal  kind.  The  moral  import 
of  George  Eliot's  work  is  that  all  individ- 
ual personal  relations  grow  out  of  and  be- 
long to  lar^e  impersonal  social  forces,  and 
that  in  all  joy  of  individual  passion  there 
lurks  the  danger  of  an  egoism  blind  and 
cruel.  And  while  Charlotte  Bronte,  who 
would  glorify  passion,  delighted  in  the 
gradual  approach,  through  external  obsta- 
cles, of  two  persons  framed  each  for  the 
bliss  and  perfecting  of  the  other,  George 
Eliot,  who  is  interested  in  the  tests  which 
sacrifice,  self-surrender,  duty,  apply  to 
the  heart,  delights  in  bringing  into  rela- 
tion two  persons  who  are  spiritually  un- 
like and  unequal,  of  whom  one  must  be 
the  giver  the  other  the  receiver,  or  even 
the  one  a  redeemer  and  the  other  a  de- 
stroyer. Two  human  creatures  framed 
for  love  and  joy,  starved  for  lack  of  both, 
and  then  warmed  and  fed  each  by  the 
other  until  life  becomes  ecstasy  —  this  is 
what  Charlotte  Bronte  so  vividly  imag- 
ined. George  Eliot  studies  the  tragic 
partine  between  a  full  and  joyous  nature 
and  an  its  joy,  save  only  the  stern  joy  of 
dutiful  renouncement. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  the  purest  ex- 
pression in  lyrical  poetr)-  of  the  same  lofty 
ethics  of  self-renouncement  which  George 
Eliot  has  embodied  in  prose  fiction,  we 
should  find  it  in  a  poem  by  a  writer  whose 
genius  and  moral  temper  are  wholly  unlike 
the  genius  and  moral  temper  of  George 
Eliot  —  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  stanzas  of  high 
intention,  entitled  "  The  Pilgrims."  Sing- 
ing "sadly  at  once  and  gladly,"  the  pu- 
gnms  pass  by,  and  are  questioned  as  they 
pass :  Who  is  their  lady  of  love  ?  Is  she 
a  queen,  having  great  gifts  to  give  ?  Do 
they  not  repent  the  devotion  of  their  lives 
to  one  who  is  seen  only  by  faith  —  the 
crowned  humanity  of  some  future  age  — 
while  the  sign  and  sentence  of  mortal  sor- 
row is  written  on  their  brows  ?  What  shall 
be  their  reward?  Even  their  fellows,  for 
whose  sake  they  have  renounced  joy  and 
peace  and  rest,  will  forget  them  :  — 

And  these  men  shall  forget  you.     Yea,  but 

we 
Shall  be  a  part  of  the  earth  and  the  ancient 
sea, 
And  heaven-high  air  august,  and  awful  fire, 
And  all  things  good ;  and  no  man's  heart 
shall  beat 
But  somewhat  in  it  of  our  blood  once  shed 
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Shall  auivcr  and  quicken,  as  now  in  U3  the 
aead 
Blood  of  men  slain,  and  the  old  same  life's 
desire 
Plants  in  their  fiery  footsteps  our  fresh 
feet. 

Impatient  of  the  narrow  range  of  human 
passions  which  our  modern  idyllic  poetry 
expresses,  and  of  the  limitation  of  its  feel- 
ing for  the  glories  and  terrors  of  the  forces 
of  external  nature,  Mr.  Swinburne  took  at 
first  perhaps  an  ill  way  of  effecting  a 
legitimate  purpose.  Having  exhibited 
the  beast  in  humanity,  its  orgasms  of 
pleasure  and  of  torment,  the  man-leopard, 
the  woman-serpent,  he  looked  upward  and 
discovered  the  god  in  humanity,  the  re- 
deeming ardor  of  the  patriot  martyr,  the 
divine  self-sacrifice  of  perfect  love  in 
womanhood.  Over  against  the  fieure  of 
Mary  Stuart,  wrecker  and  ruiner  ofhearts, 
stands  the  figure  of  the  girl  redeemer, 
Chthonia,  so  spotless  in  fiesh,  so  strong 
in  spirit.  With  his  lyrical  temperament 
Mr.  Swinburne  sings  both  the  shame  and 
the  splendor  of  our  manhood  in  their 
extremes,  and  in  considering  the  ethical 
tendency  of  his  work  no  one  portion  of  it 
must  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  the  rest. 
But  to  judge  of  any  artistic  work  merely 
by  its  ethical  tendency  is  to  judge  unjustly, 
and  the  injustice  is  extreme  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Swinburne.  He  has  widened  the 
bounds  of  song;  he  has  created  a  new 
music  in  English  verse;  he  has  enlarged 
the  instrument  of  expression.  The  sun, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  sea,  have  spoken  to 
us  through  his  verse.  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poetry  liberates  and  dilates  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  dealings  with  external  nature ; 
and  in  the  mvthology  of  his  imagination 
the  jwwers  oi  nature  are  nobly  conceived 
in  their  strangeness  and  their  beauty,  as 
part  monster,  part  human,  part  divine.  A 
thinker,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  not,  except  on  topics 
connected  with  art  and  literature.  He  has 
caught  up  with  lyrical  enthusiasm  those 
ideas  of  the  present  time  that  make  the 
loudest  promises  on  behalf  of  freedom,  and 
he  has  animated  them' with  his  own  ardor 
and  colored  them  with  the  hues  of  his 
imagination.  If  he  utters  not  a  little  of 
what  Mr.  Maurice,  speaking  of  Carlyle, 
termed  "  wild  Pantheistic  rant,"  it  is  right 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Swinburne  pays 
special  homage  to  the  moral  powers  of 
the  universal  soul  of  which  he  sings,  and 
that  he  recognizes  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion in  the  acts  of  highest  human  virtue. 
As  to  a  future  life  for  the  individual  soul, 
he  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 


Shadows,  would  we  question  darkness?    I 
our  eyes  and  brows  be  fanned 
Round  with  airs  of  twilight,  washed  wi 
dews  from  sleep's  eternal  stream, 
Would  we  know  sleep's  guarded  secret?    I 
the  fire  consume  the  brand 
Would  we  know  if  yet  its  ashes  may  : 
quicken  ? 

Yet  were  the  life  of  a  man  no  more  thi 
the  flash  of  a  foambow  on  the  advancii 
wave,  it  were  worth  living  for  the  sake 
its  brightness,  its  beauty,  its  leap  to  wan 
heaven  and  free  air. 

All  a-flower  and  all  a-fire  and  all  flung  heavi 

ward,  who  shall  say 
Such  a  flash  of  life  were  worthless  ?    Tl 

is  worth  a  world  of  care — 
Light  that  leaps  and  runs  and  revels  throii| 

the  sprmging  flames  of  spray. 

Many  critics  have  commented  on  the  se 
sual  fervors  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  earlii 
poems ;  it  remains  for  some  critic  to  brii 
to  clearer  view  the  spirituality  of  his  lat 
songs,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  po 
of  freedom  is  indeed  at  heart  a  poet  i 
order. 

Mr.  Swinburne  indulges  in  a  contem 
tuous  reference  to  the  cheap  science  i 
George  Eliot  Her  efforts  to  adjust  d 
liberately  and  carefully  her  feelings 
ascertained  truths,  is  a  process  which  01 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lyrical  temper  canm 
perhaps  even  conceive  aright.  *'Supc 
stitious  in  grain,  and  anti-scientific  to  tl 
marrow"  are  the  terms  in  which  h 
brother  characterizes  Dante  Gabriel  Ro 
setti.  And  not  only  was  the  science  of  01 
modern  days  alien  to  Rossetti's  e^enius ;  1 
was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  i 
dustrial  movement  and  the  mechanic 
progress  of  our  time.  It  was  the  peculii 
character  of  his  imagination  which  hei 
him  aloof,  rather  than  any  doctrinaii 
views  or  ethical  theories.  Mr.  Theodo 
Watts,  who  describes  the  movement  : 
poetry  and  art  which  commenced  in  tl 
eighteenth  century  with  the  ballad  revivs 
the  poems  of  Cbatterton,  and  Macphc 
son^s  "  Ossian,"  as  the  renascence  of  wo 
der,  justly  assigns  a  chief  place  to  Dan 
Rossetti  in  the  later  history  of  this  mon 
ment.  Secluded  from  the  stir  and  turm< 
of  the  market  and  the  street,  unvexed  I 
the  clang  of  hammer  and  the  din  of  n 
chinery,  caring  not  a  jot  for  oriein 
species,  descent  of  man,  evolution,  here 
ity,  struggle  for  existence,  and  sucb-li! 
terrors  of  the  new  law,  he  lived  in 
haunted  land  of  beauty  and  of  subtle  p< 
sion. 

There  the  elf-girls  flood  with  ^ings 
Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air ; 
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There  breath;  perfumes;  there  in  rings 
Whirl  the  foam-bewildered  springs; 

Siren  there 
Winds  her  dizzy  hair  and  sings. 

It  was  just  a  year  before  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition  displayed  to.  all  nations  its 
nioeteeDth-century  wonders  of  glass  and 
iron,  that  the  short-lived  periodical  the 
CfTw, in  which  appeared  Rossetti's  "The 
Blessed  Damozel/'  and  his  allegoric  nar- 
rative "Hand  and  Soul,"  ran  its  course. 
The  naughty  world  would  not  buy  the 
Germ  J  and  mocked  at  the  art  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite    brotherhood;   vet   as    years 
went  on  a  kind  of  occult  fame  gathered 
aboat  the  name  of  the  great  painter  and 
poet.  Not  a  little  of  the  special  attraction 
of  his  work  for  the  present  time  lies  in  its 
remoteness  from  all  those  contemporary 
influences  which  make  up  a  great  part  of 
the  environment  of  each  of  us.    We  enter 
tfaedreamer^s  magic  shallop  with  its  prow 
of  carven  moonstone  and  are  wafted  to  the 
strand  of  an  enchanted  island ;  all  around 
OS  is  exact  and  definite  as  if  we  saw  it 
vith  a  painter's  eye,  yet  all  is  steeped  in 
iBagic  and  mystery.    Is  it  a  world  ol  sense 
or  of  spirit  ?    Of  neither  alone,  but  of  that 
"spirit  in  sense  "  which  the  early  poets  of 
/taJv,  and  chief  among  them  Dante,  re- 
naled  in  their  verse.    A  higher  gift  is 
bestowed  by  the  poet  who  discovers  to  us 
tlie  actual  world  in  new  and  deeper  mean- 
ings, radiant,  wonderful,  apparelled  in  the 
glorv  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream,  than 
can  De  given  by  him  who  leads  us  into  a 
shadowy  world  of  old  romance  and  mysti- 
cal passion.    This  higher  renascence  of 
wonder   was    the   gift  of  Words worth*s 
DoUest  poetry.    But  the  renascence  of 
wonder  through  romance  is  precious  also, 
widening  as  it  does  in  its  own  peculiar 
way  the  realm  of  the  spirit ;  and  in  ren- 
dering such  service  to  the  imagination 
«Chnstaber'  and  "  Kubla    Khan"  can 
hardly  take  a  higher  place  than  Rossetti*s 
ballads  of  "  The  King's  Tragedy "  and 
"Sister  Helen." 

Rossetti  escaped  from  realitv  to  ro- 
mance, vet  at  a  serious  cost ;  and  the  life 
which  should  have  been  so  full  and  joyous 
to  the  end  was  saddened  and  turned  awry. 
He  escaped  through  his  imagination  from 
a  world  of  turmoil  and  dust,  of  strife  and 
greed,  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  of 
vulgar  art  and  conquering  science ;  he  es- 
caped, for  there  was  litde  in  him  of  the 
passion  of  the  reformer  to  overcome  his 
repugnance,  and  bid  him  stand  fast  and 
do  battle  with  the  world.  Mr.  William 
Morris,  as  seen  in  his  earliest  volume  of 
poems — a   volume    full  of  beauty  and 


strangeness  —  might  appear  to  have  much 
in  common  with  Rossetti.  Romantic 
beauty  and  chivalrous  passion  and  tragic- 
picturesque  situations  attract  him,  and 
where  can  he  find  these  in  our  workaday 
world?  Miles  and  Giles  and  Isabeau, 
Constance  Fille  de  Fay,  and  fair  Ellayne 
le  Violet,  are  infinitely  more  pleasing 
company  than  Thomson  and  Johnson  and 
Jones.  The  blue  closet,  the  little  tower, 
the  ancient  walled  garden  "  in  the  happy 
poplar  land,"  are  far  more  delectable 
places  for  a  lover  of  romance  than  the 
fields  and  streets  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  though 
he  may  claim  to  be  more  than  the  i£e 
singer  of  an  empty  day,  and  to  lay  ghosts, 
in  truth  the  author  lays  no  ghosts  that 
haunt  the  hearts  and  brains  of  modern 
men.  Nor  is  he  in  any  but  a  superficial 
sense  a  disciple  of  Chaucer.  The  ride  to 
Canterbury  on  breezy  April  mornings  to 
the  sound  of  jingling  bells  or  the  miller's 
bagpipe,  under  the  conduct  of  jovial  Harry 
Bailly,  and  in  company  with  a  parson  who 
wrought  and  taught  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
a  ploughman  inspired  with  the  hearty 
benevolence  of  a  Hercules,  is  all  unlike 
the  foiled  search  for  an  earthly  paradise 
by  weary  wanderers.  In  that  soft  western 
land  to  which  they  have  come  without  pur- 
pose or  design,  the  disappointed  questers, 
now  grown  old,  exchange  their  northern 
stories  with  the  old  men  of  the  city  for 
stories  of  Greece.  And  month  blooms 
and  fades  into  month,  and  season  into  sea- 
son, and  at  last  death  comes  and  makes 
an  end  alike  of  joy  and  sorrow.  An  un- 
heroic  melancholy,  a  barren  autumnal  sad- 
ness, broods  over  the  whole  poem.  The 
flame  of  passion  and  endeavor  rises  up 
and  sinks  down  again  into  coldness  and 
ashes,  and  our  eyes  follow  the  brightness 
and  dwell  upon  the  gloom  with  a  strange, 
enervating,  aesthetic  satisfaction.  We 
come  to  hate  death,  not  knowing  what  it 
means,  and  to  love  life,  though  of  it  we 
know  but  little  more ;  and  the  earth  and 
heaven  are  but  as  a  curtain  hung  around 
a  narrow  room  in  which  play  and  laughter 
and  weeping  are  heard ;  and  last  of  all 
there  is  silence.  Such  poetry  (and  all  the 
more  because  it  comes  from  a  spirit  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  in  its  sympathy  with 
human  passion)  is  in  truth  the  poetry  of 
despair. 

But  since  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  was 
first  imagined  Mr.  Morris  has  found  a 
faith.  His  heartiness  of  nature  would  not 
permit  the  passion  of  the  reformer  to  re- 
main dormant  within  him ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  present  time  is  acute;  he  still 
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dreams  indeed  of  an  earthly  paradise,  but 
now  he  sees  it  afar  off  in  the  Socialist 
millennium.  Though  we  get  from  Mr. 
Morris  no  original  verse  comparable  with 
that  of  his  earlier  volumes,  and  though  we 
may  doubt  of  his  millennium,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  he  has  quitted  that  strange 
dreamy  western  land,  and  stands  a  singer 
of  hope  in  the  streets  of  London.  At 
least  as  a  protest  against  the  CTeeds  and 
cruelties  and  unlovelincss  of  the  present 
there  is  a  worth  in  lines  which  tell  his 
dream  of  the  future  :  — 

Then  all  mine  and  all  thine  shall  be  ours,  and 

no  more  shall  any  man  crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter 

a  friend  for  a  slave. 
And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when 

none  shall  gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch 

and  pine  the  sold  ? 
Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little 

house  on  the  hill. 
And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty,  and 

the  hai)py  fields  we  till ; 
And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs 

of  the  mighty  dead ; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and 

the  poet's  teeming  head; 
And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder;  and  the 

marvellous  fiddle-bow. 
And  the  banded  choirs  of  music:  all  those 

that  do  and  know. 

Better,  far  better,  "  Chants  for  Socialists  " 
with  faith,  however  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  and  hope,  and  charity, 
than  **  The  Eartlily  Paradise  "  with  all  of 
life  a  melancholy  dream. 

Mr,  Morris's  teaching,  in  his  character 
of  a  reformer,  has  something  in  common 
with  that  of  a  greater  reformer  who  during 
forty  years  has  been  one  of  the  chief  influ- 
ences of  the  age.  To  speak  in  a  few 
words  of  the  manifold  lessons  on  art,  and 
life,  and  national  polity  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  given  to  his  countrymen  may  appear 
less  becoming  than  to  be  silent;  but  in 
truth  the  cardinal  doctrine  which  runs 
through  all  his  teaching  can  be  stated  in 
a  line.  It  is  that  men  —  men  and  not  the 
works  of  men,  men  and  not  materials,  or 
machines,  or  gold,  or  even  pictures,  or 
statues,  or  public  buildings  —  should  be 
the  prime  objects  of  our  care,  and  rever- 
ence, and  love.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  a 
writer  on  art,  he  necessarily  becomes  a 
moralist,  since  he  must  needs  inquire  from 
what  human  faculties  does  this  work  of 
art  arise,  and  to  what  human  faculties 
does  it  appeal?  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
decline  of  architecture  or  painting  he  reads 
the  degradation  of  national  character. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  life  of  the  workman 


I  appears  to  him  to  be  of  higher  importance 
I  than  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  turns 
out.  Hence  it  is  that  he  has  opposed 
himself  to  the  orthodox  political  economy, 
now  at  last  sufficiently  discredited,  with  a 
sense  that  man,  and  the  life  and  soul  of 
man,  cannot  be  legitimately  set  aside  while 
we  consider  apart  from  these  the  laws  of 
wealth  or  of  so-called  utility.  No  other 
truth  can  be  quite  so  important  for  our 
own  age,  or  for  any  age,  as  the  truth 
preached  so  unceasingly  and  so  impres- 
sivelv  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

I  nave  named  some  of  the  fixed  stars 
that  shine  in  the  firmament  of  our  litera> 
ture ;  but  all  of  these  have  not  been  regis> 
tered  on  my  map ;  *  and  lesser  lights  are 
left  unnamed,  and  clusters,  and  galaxies, 
and  nebulae,  must  remain  disentangled  and 
unresolved.  I  have  spoken  of  eminent 
persons,  because  literature,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  has  said,  **is  essentially  a  per^ 
sonal  work.'*  And  1  have  spoken  of  these 
persons  less  as  masters  of  technique,  each 
in  his  own  province,  then  as  seekers  for 
truth,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  distinction 
of  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  period 
that  it  is  the  literature  of  a  time  of  spirit- 
ual  trial,  difficulty,  and  danger,  and  that 
its  greatest  representatives  have  been  be* 
fore  all  else  seekers,  in  matters  social, 
moral,  and  religious,  for  some  coherent 
conception  or  doctrine  of  life  which  shall 
bring  unity  to  our  emotions  and  law  and 
impulse  to  our  will. 

Were  we  to  anticipate  the  future  of  lit- 
erature, of  what  worth  were  a  guess  or  a 
venture  at  unauthentic  prophecv?  Some 
shy  schoolboy  on  whom  we  hacl  not  reck- 
oned, some  girl  in  an  unknown  nook  of 
rural  England,  may  one  day  upset  our 
cunningest  calculations ;  and  our  hope  is 
that  it  may  be  so.  Two  great  factors, 
however,  in  the  future,  may  be  reckoned 
on  with  certainty  —  science  and  democ- 
racy. Alreadv  scientific  conceptions  have 
haa  their  influence  on  the  creatures  of 
imagination,  and  a  great  school  of  histor^ 
ical  study,  scientific,  not  in  the  vain  pre- 
tension of  possessing  a  complete  theory  of 
human  development,  but  in  its  exact  aims 
and  patient  habits,  has  arisen  in  England. 
Literature  in  the  future  must  surely  con- 
front science  in  a  friendly  attitude,  wel- 
coming all  the  facts  and  all  the  new  lights 
I  that  science  brings,  while  maintaining  its 
'  own  dignity  and  independence,  and  resist- 
:  ing  the  temptation  to  forsake  its  own 
\  methods  and  processes  because  they  are 


*  Among  names  omitted,  perhaps  the  most  ii_^_. 
'  tant  is  that  nf  the  great  novelist  who  is  nowenteriiwiulB 
,  the  fame  long  tinoe  bis  due— Mr.  George  Mcradnh. 
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other  than  the  methods  of  science.  All 
kinds  of  material  should  be  welcome  to 
the  soul,  if  only  the  soul  will  preserve  its 
own  supremacy  over  the  material  which  it 
uses.  Having  given  ourselves  away  to 
observing  and  co-ordinating  facts,  having 
generalized  from  those  facts,  we  must  then 
recover  our  personal  force  and  reassert 
ourselves  as  being,  we  ourselves,  the  first 
and  last  of  all  facts.  ''A  man  must  sit 
solidly  at  home,''  says  Emerson  when 
speaking  of  the  true  uses  of  history,  "and 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  bullied  by  kings 
or  empires,  but  know  that  he  is  greater 
than  ail  the  geo^phy  and  all  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  No,  he  need  not  sit 
solidly  at  home;  he  mav  eo  forth  and 
converse  with  kines  and  the  envoys  of 
empires,  and  then  dismiss  them  haughtily 
ana  re-enter  with  added  wisdom  and  power 
into  the  empire  of  himself.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  old  arts  and  the  old  types 
of  beauty  may  be  unable  to  survive  the 
influences  of  an  a^e  of  science,  commerce, 
democracy.  Well,  be  it  so ;  let  us  bid 
them  a  cheerful  farewell,  and  confidently 
expect  some  new  and  as  yet  inconceivable 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  order  and 
beauty  which  can  never  become  extinct 
while  man  remains  man.  *'  Beauty,"  says 
Emerson  again,  **  will  not  come  at  the  call 
of  a  legislature,  nor  will  it  repeat  in  En- 
gland or  America  its  history  in  Greece. 
It  will  come,  as  always,  unannounced,  and 
spring  up  between  tne  feet  of  brave  and 
earnest  men.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look 
for  genius  to  reiterate  its  miracles  in  the 
old  arts ;  it  is  its  instinct  to  find  beauty 
and  holiness  in  new  and  necessary  facts, 
in  the  field  and  roadside,  in  the  shop  and 
milL  Proceeding  from  a  religious  heart, 
it  will  raise  to  a  divine  use  the  railroad, 
the  insurance  office,  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany, our  law,  our  primary  assemblies,  our 
commerce,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  elec- 
tric jar,  the  prism,  and  the  chemist's 
retort,  in  which  we  seek  now  only  an  eco- 
nomical use.  Is  not  the  selfish  and  even 
cruel  aspect  which  belongs  to  our  great 
mechanical  works  —  to  mills,  railways, 
and  machinery  —  the  effect  of  the  merce- 
nary impulses  which  these  works  obey? 
.  .  .  When  science  is  learned  in  love,  and 
its  powers  are  wielded  by  love,  they  will 
appear  the  supplements  and  continuations 
of  the  material  creation." 

Here  we  may  end  in  a  spirit  of  good 
hope.  Let  literature  accept  all  modern 
facts,  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  assert 
and  reinforce  the  soul.  From  the  meet- 
ing of  new  truth  and  fuller  and  purer 
passion,  what  but  some  higher  and  unim- 


;u[ined  forms  of  beauty  must  arise  ?  Pos 
sioly  no  art  of  the  schools,  but  a  nobler 
art  of  life.  Edward  Dowden. 


From  Blackwood's  Mas^ine. 

marse  dab.  after  the  war. 
a  virginia  reminiscence. 

Colonel  Dabney  Carter  Digges 
was  a  Vir&^inian  landowner  and  farmer. 
Certain  of  his  neighbors  used  to  say 
"  he'd  a  heap  too  much  name,"  but  it  was 
the  matter  and  not  the  extent  of  the  pa- 
tronymic of  which,  1  fancy,  they  were 
jealous.  Indeed  one  of  these  was  called 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  and  the  other 
George  Washington  Brown,  so  it  would 
have  been  manitestly  absurd  for  either  to 
criticise  the  taste  of  the  coloners  god- 
fathers and  godmothers. 

Whether  our  friend  possessed,  or  did 
not  possess,  too  much  name  for  one  or 
two  of  his  republican  friends  is  a  matter 
of  no  import.  We  shall  briefly  allude  to 
this  further  on.  One  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain, —  the  names  he  usually  answered  to 
in  every-day  life  were,  as  regards  brevity, 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  most  captious  criti- 
cism. Of  these  "  the  cunnel "  was  the 
most  formal  and  dignified,  and  was  used 
only  by  comparative  strangers  or  inferiors 
of  his  own  color.  For  the  rest,  he  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur  to  the  monosyl- 
labic abbreviation  of  "Dab,"  —  a  capital 
name  to  shout  at  an  unruly  pointer  or  a 
headstrong  setter  on  a  windy  day,  no 
doubt,  but  a  queer  name  for  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  position  and  weighing 
over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Fortunately  it  was  almost  always  **  Un- 
cle Dab,"  or  "Cousin  Dab,"  among  his 
friends  ;  \vhile  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
negro  population,  in  spite  of  the  tendency 
to  drop,  after  the  war,  old  ante-bellum 
terms  that  denoted  servitude,  he  was  still, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  universally 
spoken  of  and  to  as  Marse  Dab.  This 
was  partly,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  trib- 
ute to  the  local  fame  of  his  family,  as  if, 
perhaps,  it  were  due  to  these  latter  not 
to  snap  the  old  ties  quite  so  abruptly  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to 
accident.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  a  unique 
survival  of  old  habits;  it  was  simply  a 
rather  exceptional  one.  So  I  think  the 
reason  that  made  those  of  us  who  were 
the  coloneFs  immediate  friends  and  neigh- 
bors speak  of  him  generally,  and  in  frivo- 
lous moments  to  him,  as  "  Marse  Dab," 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  humorous  con- 
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trast  between  that  great  man's  impressive 
personal  appearance  and  the  curt  juvenil- 
ity of  this  particular  sobriquet.  At  any 
rate»  it  is  as  "Marse  Dab  that  ray  old 
friend's  image  comes  most  forcibly  to  mv 
recollection,  and  it  seems  natural  to  recall 
his  peculiarities,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
with  the  familiar  appellative  upon  the 
title-page.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  I  have  so  far  used  and  shall 
continue  to  use  the  past  tense.  I  don*t 
wish  the  reader  to  suppose  Marse  Dab  is 
dead.  Far  from  it.  But  because  the  in- 
dustrial system  he  pursued  with  such 
vigor  proved  so  much  less  profitable  than 
picturesque,  he  is,  I  regret  to  say,  now  an 
exile  from  his  native  land.  The  paternal 
acres,  fortunately  for  them  I  fear  it  must 
be  added,  know  him  no  more. 

Yes,  Marse  Dab  "  burst  all  to  pieces  " 
many  years  ago,  as  his  neighbors,  with 
that  kmdly  interest  people  take  in  their 
friends'  futures,  used  always  to  prophesy 
he  would.  Not  a  fragment  even  from  this 
aforesaid  explosion  remained  wherewith 
to  start  him  in  a  new  land-killing  enter- 
prise. So  he,  poor  man,  scarcely  past  the 
prime  of  life,  had  to  accept  an  oficr  from 
his  wife's  brother,  who  kept  a  store  far 
away  in  western  Kansas.  The  colonel 
was  not,  I  think,  a  proud  man.  He  had 
not  so  much  pride  in  matters  of  this  kind 
as  most  of  his  class.  But  what  he  had  he 
was  compelled  to  swallow,  when  circum- 
stances torced  him  behind  the  counter  of 
a  Western  country  store.  Whether  he 
took  the  dose  in  one  gulp,  or  whether  it 
took  some  time  going  down,  — and,  above 
all,  whether  it  agreed  with  him  afterwards, 
—  I  never  heard.  For  those,  however, 
who  had  known  Marse  Dab  on  his  ances- 
tral acres,  it  required  a  mental  effort  of 
no  ordinary  kind  to  imagine  him  tying  up 
packets  of  sui;ar  and  coffee  for  Teutonic 
or  Scandinavian  homesteaders.  Indeed, 
it  is  distressing  even  to  think  of  the  colo- 
nel in  such  a  place  or  at  such  an  occupa- 
tion. It  is  the  firm  conviction  that  my 
old  friend  would  be  positively  grateful  to 
me  if  I  would  consider  him  as  defunct, 
that  decided  me  in  using  the  past  tense  in 
everything  relating  to  him. 

To  attempt  a  Virginia  sketch  without  at 
least  a  genealogical  allysion  would  not 
merely  be  unpardonable,  —  it  would  be 
impossible.  It  was  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  had  to  come  which  I  think 
prompted  me  to  open  this  paper  with  the 
coloners  full  baptismal  name.  For  the 
English  ear,  neither  the  names  of  Dab- 
ney,  of  Carter,  nor  of  Digges  have  any 
particular  significance.     Distinguished  in- 


dividuals may  possiblv  have  borne  them, 
but  the  names  themselves  are  by  no  means 
distinguished.  In  Virginia,  however,  it  Is 
otherwise ;  for  they  are  all  three  written 
large  upon  the  pages  of  her  past  There 
are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  people  in  Virginia 
possessing  one  or  other  oi  these  names 
who  are  no  connection  whatever  lo  the  old 
colonial  families  who  have  given  to  them 
their  local  lustre.  The  colonel,  however, 
was  a  representative  of  the  main  stock  of 
these  three  illustrious  houses  respective- 
ly. For  his  mother  was  a  Carter  oi  Birley, 
and  his  grandmother  had  been  a  Dao* 
ney  from  the  shores  of  the  Kappahannoc, 
while  as  for  the  Diggeses,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  Berlceley 
County  from  generation  to  generation  ? 

Marse  Dal>  himself,  however,  never  ap» 
peared  to  take  much  stock  in  the  gene- 
alogical advantages  he  enjoyed.  In  many 
respects  indeed  —  more  particularly  in  the 
superficialities  of  life  —  he  by  no  means 
did  credit  to  his  courtly  progenitors.  It 
used  to  be  a  common  matter  of  whisper 
in  the  more  aristocratic  circles  of  Berke- 
ley County  —  among  the  ladies  particu* 
larly  —  that  "Cousin  Dab  was  a  mij^hty 
rough  man  for  his  raising.**  But  then,  as 
these  fair  critics  would  go  on  to  relate,  it 
was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
of  what  "very  ordinary  stock"  his  wiiS 
came.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  Dabneys, 
the  Carters,  and  the  Diggeses  were  amone 
the  very  first  families  in  the  State.  If  all 
their  members  were  not  educated  and  pol- 
ished men,  thev  ought  to  have  been.  But 
the  Th ackers,  from  whose  family  the  colo- 
nel took  his  wife,  neither  were,  nor  ever 
had  been,  people  of  education  and  polish. 
They  were  not,  it  must  be  understood, 
mere  common  farmers.  They  owned 
plenty  of  land,  and  before  the  war  bad 
acquired  almost  as  many  negroes  as  the 
Diggeses  themselves.  Nevertheless  they 
were  upon  auite  another  social  plane. 

The  Thaclcers,  in  short,  belonged  to  that 
enormous  class  that  came  between  the 
real  eentry  of  the  south,  and  the  poor, 
non-sTaveholding  whites.  PoliticaUy  a 
part  of  the  great  compact  "  slavocracy," 
numerically  too  its  greater  part,  but  so- 
cially, and  for  ob\'ious  reasons,  inferior. 
Not  a  harshly  defined  inferiority,  it  is 
true  ;  that  would  never  have  done  among 
people  whose  somewhat  precarious  inter- 
ests were  identical,  anci  who  were  idl 
members  of  a  dominant  political  caste, 
with  most  of  the  world  against  them. 
But  the  division  was  the  unavoidable  one 
between  people  with  the  traditions,  habits, 
i  and  customs  of  gentlefolk,  and  those  whose 
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existence  was  quite  devoid  of  such  reiine- 
meots  —  were,  in  short,  solid,  intelligent 
^rmers,  and  nothing  more.  These  things 
were  managed  very  well.  The  Diggeses 
and  the  Thackers  had  been  accustomed 
to  interchange  calls  regularly  every  year. 
The  phraseology  of  the  most  perfect  equal- 
ity bad  always  been  maintained  when  they 
met,  but  there  the  fiction  ended.  Human 
nature  could  do  no  more,  as  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  said  if  you  had  paid  a 
visit  first  to  the  old  Digges  homestead, 
and  then  gone  on  to  the  family  mansion 
of  the  Thackers;  and  the  Diggeses  and 
the  Thackers  were  only  types,  and  very 
good  ones,  of  what,  to  apply  English 
terms,  we  may  call  the  old  gentry  and  the 
old  yeomanry  of  the  South. 

So  when  the  war  was  over  —  though 
old  prejudices  and  social  barriers  were  a 
good  deal  shaken  —  Marse  Dab  was 
U)oked  upon  as  having  rather  let  himself 
down  when  he  married  Amanda  Thacker. 
Southern  rural  society,  however,  though 
1^  no  means  destroyed  in  that  district, 
was  greatly  shattered.  People  were  too 
poor  and  too  busy,  and  too  sore  with  the 
oatside  world,  to  be  very  ill-natured  about 
such  trifles.  Still,  social  traditions  that 
are  founded  upon  common  sense  and  nat- 
ural forces  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment. So,  as  I  have  alreacfy  remarked, 
the  ladies  of  Berkeley  County  used  to  say 
in  after  vears,  that  it  was  not  altogether  to 
be  wonaered  at  **  Cousin  Dab  had  got  so 
rough.*' 

Marse  Dab's  social  position  is  then,  I 
think,  sufficiently  well  depicted.  I  once 
heard  him  airily  described,  by  a  jocose 
Canadian  who  was  staying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  '*  a  dilapiaated  blood."  The 
colonel*s  friends  rather  resented  the  soM- 
quet;  but  when  he  heard  it  himself  some 
time  afterwards,  he  lauehed  so  loud  that 
you  could  have  heard  liim  all  over  the 
plantation,  and  so  long  that  his  wife  got 
anxious  about  him,  —  Uncle  Ephraim, 
however,  who  was  standing  by  at  the  time, 
reassuredly  remarking,  "That's  'zactly 
how  Marse  Dab  useter  lafiE  befo'  the  wah." 

When  I  first  knew  the  colonel,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  might  have 
been  five  and-forty.  He  weighed  sixteen 
stone,  and  **  stood  six  feet  three  in  his 
stocking."  His  lung  power  was  tremen- 
dous. The  negroes  on  the  place  used  to 
declare  that  **  Mar'se  Dab  could  go  in  two 
hollers  to  Shucksville."  Now  Shucksville 
was  the  county  town,  and  as  it  was  thir- 
teen miles  off,  this  remark  must  of  course 
be  regarded  as  an  Ethiopian  illustration 
of  a  purely  allegorical  nature. 
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Marse  Dab's  title  of  colonel,  I  may 
well  here  remark,  was  a  purely  honor; 
one.  A  captain,  however,  he  most  cer 
tainly  had  been.  A  very  different  sort  of 
a  one,  too,  from  Captain  Topfodder,  who 
kept  the  store  at  Digges's  Mills,  and  took 
his  rank  from  a  freight  barge  he  had  skil- 
fully navigated  for  many  years  on  the 
James  River  canal.  That  the  colonel  was 
in  any  sense  a  false  pretender  to  military 
honors  was  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  In- 
deed, it  was  his  valor  that  may  be  said  to 
have  actually  proved  in  this  respect  his 
stumbling-block.  If  valor  alone  —  and  of 
course  I  allude  to  the  Civil  War  —  could 
have  regulated  rank,  my  old  friend  should 
by  rights  have  been  a  general  of  division 
at  the  very  least.     For  it  was  always  said 

—  said,  that  is  to  say,  in  Berkeley  County 

—  that  Dab  Digges  was  the  bravest  sol- 
dier in  the  whole  Southern  army.  His 
valor,  however,  was  of  such  a  hopelessly 
reckless  kind,  and  his  contempt  of  disci- 
pline so  profound,  that  even  the  command 
of  a  regiment  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  So  as  a  captain  he  started  in 
uie  20th  Virginia  Cavalry ;  and  a  captain 
he  remained  till  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Those 
of  his  brother  officers  who  survived  the 
struggle  used  to  say  it  was  extraordinary 
that  Cousin  Dab  (for  the  regiment  was 
raised  in  Berkeley,  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cers were  his  relations)  succeeded  in  es- 
caping death  or  captivity,  or  even  a  wound, 
so  long.  "  There  was  no  man  in  the  war," 
they  said,  "  that  tried  so  hard  to  get  killed 
as  Cousin  Dab,  and  that  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  or," 
they  sometimes  added  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  "got  his  men  so  often  into 
'  tight  places.' " 

feathered  that  it  was  upon  the  whole 
considered  by  no  means  an  irreparable 
calamity  when  Marse  Dab,  the  fire-eating 
captain,  was  harmlessly  removed  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  The  climax  came 
about  in  this  wise.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  that  year,  I  forget  which, 
that  the  20th  Virginia  Cavalry  were  or- 
dered to  charge  a  regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts infantry.  It  was  a  misty  day,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  horsemen  were  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  that 
an  overwhelming  body  of  cavalry  was  dis- 
covered to  be  drawn  up  in  their  rear.  At 
any  rate  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  the 
20th  Virginia  wheeled  about.  Not  so, 
however,  Marse  Dab.  That  big  voice 
which  the  negroes  declared  would  go  in 
two  holloas  to  Shucksville,  was  heard 
sounding  through  the  fog  and  smoke  that 
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its  owner  would  be  d d  if  he'd  retreat,   at  work  upon  some  confiding  countrjrman's 

jaw. 


And  that  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
Marse  Dab  for  two  vears. 

From  evidence  tnat  filtered  out  after- 
wards, it  appeared  that  the  Yankee  infan- 
try were  amazed  upon  that  day  to  receive 
the  charge  of  a  solitary  horseman,  who 
came  down  upon  them  out  of  the  fog,  from 
whence  they  never  rightly  knew.  The^ 
supposed  it  to  be  a  runaway  horse  till  it 
got  so  close  they  could  see  that  the  rider 
was  spurring  for  all  he  was  worth  and 
shouting  like  a  madman,  as  they  then  took 
him  to  be.  Not  a  rifle  was  raised,  but 
when  Marse  Dab  arrived  amon^  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  so  far  from  appreciating  the 
forbearance,  he  laid  about  him  with  such 
zest  that  if  his  sword  had  had  an  edge  on 
it,  several  people  would  have  been  badly 
hurt.  As  it  was,  he  was  knocked  on 
his  horse  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
and  sent  to  the  Federal  prison  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Here  Marse  Dab  chafed  for  nearly  two 
years,  picking  up  various  and  useful  ac- 
complishments, hardly  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  a  Digges.  Among  these  he  learnt  how 
to  bake  bread,  to  cut  hair,  and  to  pull 
teeth  —  studies  forced  upon  him  partly  by 
the  ennui  of  his  position,  and  partly  by 
the  necessity  for  making  a  little  money 
out  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  with  which  to 
procure  those  cakes  of  chewing-tobacco 
which  were  the  solace  of  his  life.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  piping  times  of  peace, 
has  Marse  Dab  joked  to  me  of  these  ac- 
complishments. Two  of  them  at  any  rate 
he  carried  with  him  into  private  life,  and 
practised  (in  a  friendly  way  of  course) 
during  his  few  spare  moments,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  I  am  afraid  somewhat 
victimized  his  neighbors.  As  for  hair- 
cutting,  it  was  at  least  a  harmless  if  a 
somewhat  singular  hobby.  The  colonel 
was  indeed  in  great  request  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  trimmer  of  locks.  As  a 
puller  of  teeth,  Marse  Dab's  popularity 
was  nothing  like  so  great.  He  used  an 
old-fashioned  key,  ancTfor  the  rest  trusted 
only  to  his  herculean  strength ;  so  the 
hesitating  attitude  of  the  neighborhood 
towards  nim  on  the  tooth  question  may 
be  partially  understood.  There  were 
some  people  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind 
who  were  tempted  to  call  in  once  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  the  colonel.  But  I 
never  heard  that  the  most  desperate  suf- 
ferer from  toothache  or  the  most  penurious 
individual  ever  repeated  the  experiment. 
Living  near,  as  I  did,  I  have  heard  sounds 
occasionally  proceeding  from  Clover  Hill 
that  the  negroes  declared  was  Marse  Dab 


I  was  only  once,  however,  a  witness  to 
one  of  these  dental  operations.  If,  as  the 
negroes  said,  Marse  Dab  *' could  go  to 
Shucksville  in  two  hollers,''  I  am  prepared 
to  swear  his  patient  upon  that  occasion 
would  have  reached  the  local  metropolis 
in  one. 

When  I  first  knew  the  colonel  he  had 
just  come  to  live  at  Clover  Hill.  This 
was  not  actually  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
but  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  three  or 
four  years  of  chaos  —  political,  social,  and 
financial  —  which  ensued  in  war-worn 
Virginia  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  period  which 
marked  the  first  conflict  of  new  conditions 
with  old  ideas  —  that  reluctant  strugfi^le 
of  an  old  civilization,  based  on  a  kindly 
picturesque  domestic  slavery,  to  adapt 
itself  to  an  altered  state  oi  afiFairs ;  a 
change  from  the  obligation  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  and  protection,  to  a  business 
compact  between  master  and  servant, 
terminable  at  any  moment. 

Clover  Hill  was  an  average  Vimnia 
homestead  of  the  better  class.  It  had  no 
pretension,  of  course,  to  compare  to 
Newtown,  the  old  Digges  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  where  the  coU)- 
nel's  eldest  brother  still  lived  at  that  time. 
There,  indeed,  at  Newtown  were  hrU-^ 
brae,  and  old  sideboards,  and  antediluvian 
bedsteads,  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  old  silver, 
and  family  portraits  that,  whatever  their 
defects  may  have  been  as  .works  of  art, 
representee!  at  any  rate  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Newtown  was  quite  a  famous  place 
in  Virginia;  but  Clover  Hill  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  For  that  reason,  perhaps,  it 
was  all  the  more  typical.  The  place,  till 
the  colonel  took  possession,  had  been 
occupied  only  by  a  better-class  overseer. 
Seed-wheat  had  oeen  stored  in  the  parlor. 
The  best  bedchamber  had  been  for  years 
devoted  to  the  storage  of  dried  apples  and 
washed  wool,  and  the  walls  were  coated 
thick  with  entomological  specimens  that 
had  danced  in  the  sunny  rays  of  a  half- 
score  of  departed  summers. 

With  the  Digges  advent  this  was  of 
course  all  changed.  But  the  house  was 
furnished  distinctly  upon  Thacker  and  not 
upon  Digges  lines.  As  Amanda  Digges 
was  an  only  daughter  of  old  man  Hiram 
Thacker,  sne  had  inherited  his  house- 
hold gods.  Among  these,  too,  there  were 
family  portraits  of  a  kind  —  portraits  oi 
individuals,  however,  that  suggested  the 
sign-painter's  art  in  execution  and  the 
cattle-show  in  design.     Admirable  men 
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and  women,  no  doubt,  these  two  genera- 
tions of  Thackers  that  blew  about  in  gilt 
frames  upon  the  walls.  There  were  few 
men  in  middle  Virginia  that  knew  the 
exact  value  of  a  negro  so  well  as  Hiram 
Thacker.  There  were  none  whose  "  ship- 
ping "  tobacco  brought  higher  prices  in 
Shucksville  than  that  of  his  brother  Moses. 
But  the  portraits,  however  faithful  to  na- 
ture, were  not  of  a  kind  to  give  an  aris- 
tocratic tone  to  a  family  picture-gallery. 

The  house  at  Clover  Hill,  though  not 
so  venerable  nor  so  large  nor  so  hallowed 
by  traditions  as  Newtown,  had  still  been 
built  as  distinctly  a  gentleman's  residence 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
colonel's  great-uncle,  Randolph  Digges, 
somewhat  prominent  in  his  day  as  a  Whig 
I>olitician,  had  been  its  founder,  and  its 
occupant  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
The  instalment  of  Amanda  Thacker  and 
her  family  household  gods  at  Clover  Hill 
was  an  improvement  on  the  overseer  in- 
terregnum. Still  it  did  very  litde,  I  am 
afraid,  to  restore  to  Clover  Hill  the  aris- 
tocratic tone  that  was  said  by  old  people 
to  have  marked  it  when  that  venerable 
patriarch  "  Uncle  Ran  "  used  to  make  its 
walls  echo  to  post-prandial  denunciations 
of  Jefferson,  infidels,  and  Frenchmen. 

The  house  was  of  red  brick ;  it  was  two 
stories  high  and  perfectly  sauare.  A  wide 
corridor  ran  straight  through  it  below,  and 
another  with  the  same  direct  simplicity 
pierced  it  above.  Upon  the  ground-floor 
there  were  three  rooms  upon  each  side  of 
the  corridor,  all  exactly  the  same  size  and 
exactly  alike.  Upon  the  upper  floor,  too, 
there  were  three  rooms  upon  each  side  of 
the  corridor,  also  all  of  the  same  size  and 
exactly  alike. 

It  had  never  been  rightly  decided  which 
was  the  back  and  which  tne  front  of  the 
Clover  Hill  house,  for  at  either  end  of  the 
corridor  there  were  big  porticoes,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  number  of  high  white 
fluted  columns,  and  approachea  by  the 
same  number  of  half-decayed  wooden 
steps.  The  up-stair  corridor' led  through 
doors  on  to  the  roofs  of  these  porticoes, 
from  whence,  under  the  overarching  leaves 
of  aged  oaks,  could  be  seen  glorious  views 
of  woodlands,  fields,  and  distant  moun- 
tains. It  was  a  pity  that  these  imposing 
props  and  qualifiers  of  the  otherwise  as- 
tonishing rectangularity  of  the  house 
should  nave  had  their  classic  beauty 
marred  by  their  application  to  domestic 
uses.  In  Uncle  Ran's  time,  you  may  be 
sure,  no  such  things  would  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  in  the  utilitarianism  of  Thack- 
er tradition  it  was  no  uncommon  thing, 


after  washing-day,  to  see  the  family  linen 
hanging  in  graceful  festoons  over  the 
carved  railings,  and  fluttering  in  the 
wanton  wind. 

The  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  Clo- 
ver Hill  mansion  may  possibly  one  day 
have  fitted  tolerably,  though  even  in  an 
old  Virginia  house  of  the  most  approved 
kind  such  a  condition  would  have  been 
hardly  orthodox.  Now,  however,  they 
had  sprung  at  their  lintels  and  gaped  at 
their  hinges  to  such  an  extent  that  Marse 
Dab  used  to  swear  that  the  house  was  not 
merely  not  weather-proof,  "but  it  warn't 
hardly  dog-proof." 

As  for  the  winter  wind!  The  hurri- 
canes that  blew  down  these  corridors  had 
one  advantage,  at  any  rate,  for  there  was 
nothing  about  them  of  the  nature  or  char- 
acter of  a  draught.  They  were  real  honest 
broad-volumed  gales,  which  blew  not  only 
down  the  corrioors,  but  under  the  closed 
doors  and  out  of  the  rattling  windows  with 
a  force  that  made  the  Thacker  portraits 
flap  against  the  whitewashed  walls  till  you 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  those  great 
works  of  art.  Half  a  wagon-load  of  oak 
logs  might  blaze  in  the  huge  draughty 
chimney,  but  six  feet  away  from  the  blaze 
you  were  practically  out  of  doors,  and  had 
to  act  accordingly. 

From  the  eany  spring  to  the  late  fall  of 
the  year,  however,  there  were  few  more 
charming  spots  in  all  Virginia  than  Clover 
Hill.  Marse  Dab  could  then  boast  with 
justice  that "  ther  was  ar  stirrin'  thar  "  (for 
he  had  dropped  hopelessly,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  into  the  vernacular),  when  the  heat 
elsewhere  "was  enough  to  kill  a  mule." 

To  nature's  charms,  however,  I  fear 
Marse  Dab  was  almost  insensible.  He 
was  not  devoid  of  sentiment  of  a  kind. 
Indeed  it  was  partly  that,  I  think,  that 
made  him  so  reactionary.  But  it  was  a 
sentiment  that  hugged  insensibly  all  time- 
honored  Virginia  rural  customs  — a  senti- 
ment that  made  him  cling  obstinately  to 
old-fashioned  ways,  to  be  happy  among 
big  gangs  of  negroes,  to  love  the  very 
sight  of  a  tobacco-field,  to  put  up  almost 
cheerfully  with  roads  bottomless  for  mud, 
with  gates  that  would  not  swing,  with 
barns  through  which  the  rain-storms 
soaked,  with  houses  through  which  the 
winter  winds  blew. 

When  the  colonel  took  up  his  abode  at 
Clover  Hill,  the  land  was  in  a  very  fair  con- 
dition. The  overseer,  who  had  had  it  in 
charge  so  long  for  the  Digges  family,  had 
been  a  skilful  and  thrifty  farmer.  Being 
too  old  to  be  drafted  for  the  army,  he  had 
remained  at  home  all  through  the  war.  The 
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estate  had  never  been  too  heavily  stocked 
with  negroes,  and  had  been  seeded  largely 
to  grass  and  clover,  the  very  acme  of  high 
farming  in  the  South  of  those  days. 

When  slavery  and  capital  together  were 
swept  away  by  the  war,  and  the  conditions 
of  Southern  life  practically  revolutionized, 
most  sensible  men  recognized  that  a  differ- 
ent system  of  farming  must  be  pursued. 
Numbers  of  the  upper  class  flinched  from 
the  prospect,  and  went  into  business. 
Others  set  to  work  with  good  resolutions, 
and  kept  them.  Many,  again,  made  the 
resolutions,  but  did  not  keep  them.  Marse 
Dab,  however,  when  he  came  to  Clover 
Hill  after  the  war,  not  only  showed  no 
inclination  whatever  towards  agricultural 
reform,  but  he  did  not  even  make  any  pro- 
fession of  such  intentions.  He  did  even 
more  than  this.  He  openly  and  emphati- 
cally repudiated  any  such  course,  and  de- 
clared that  the  style  of  farming  that  had 
been  good  enough  for  his  fathers  was 
good  enough  for  him.  He  was  too  old,  he 
safd,  to  start  raising  clover  and  grass, 
when  he*d  been  all  his  life  trying  to  kill 
it  in  the  corn  rows.  So  Marse  Dab  "  went 
into  terbaccer."  He  collected  double  as 
many  free  negroes  on  the  place,  both 
renters  and  hired  hands,  as  there  had  been 
slaves  before  the  war,  and  commenced  that 
enlightened  course  which  finally  reduced 
Clover  Hill  from  tolerable  fertility  to  abso- 
lute barrenness. 

Marse  Dab,  moreover,  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for 
when  he  married,  he  got  with  his  wife  five 
thousand  dollars  of  hard  money,  which,  in 
old  man  Thacker^s  thrifty  nands,  had 
somehow  or  other  survived  the  general 
wreck  of  war. 

Clover  Hill  was  a  picturesque  property, 
undulating  enough  to  give  happy  variety 
to  the  landscape,  without  too  great  abrupt- 
ness for  cultivation.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  soil  was  red,  which  gives  such  a 
w^arm  look  to  fallowed  hillsides  when  con- 
trasted with  the  green  of  woodlands  and 
growing  crops.  Of  meadow  land  there 
was  plenty  in  former  days  —  snug  flats  of 
rich  alluvial  soil  between  the  hills,  whose 
fertility  was  sufficient  to  resist,  without 
deterioration,  the  average  treatment  of  the 
old  Virginia  **  rip  and  tear  "  system,  which 
was  saying  much.  In  the  overseer's  time, 
and  probably  in  the  time,  too,  of  old  Un- 
cle Ran,  waving  timothy  grass  and  rank 
clover  had  flourished  there  and  glistened 
in  the  heavy  dews  of  the  bright  June  morn- 
ings. When  I  first  knew  the  place  the 
backs  of  the  negroes  in  hay-time  used  to 
bend  low,  and  the  perspiration  pour  from 


their  ebony  faces  as  they  swished  their 
mowing-blades  through  the  heavy  growth. 
Little  tinkling  streams,  all  overgrown  with 
alders  and  grape-vines,  coursed  their  way 
down  the  valleys ;  and  very  troublesome 
they  grew  in  nood  times  if  treated,  as 
Marse  Dab  used  to  treat  them,  with  con- 
temptuous neglect. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  place,  where  Buf- 
falo Creek,  which  bounded  it  on  one 
side,  crossed  the  highroad  to  Shucks ville, 
which  bounded  it  on  the  other,  there  stood 
a  venerable   wooden    edifice   which,  to- 

f ether  with  the  hamlet  attached,  was 
nown  as  Digges's  Mills.  Here  the  corn 
and  wheat  ofthe  neighborhood  had  been 
ground  ever  since  there  had  been  any  to 
grind,  which  was  a  good  long  time.  From 
an  Old  World  standpoint,  perhaps,  it  was 
not  very  ancient.  At  any  rate  it  looked  it ; 
while  the  hum  and  drone  of  the  wheel 
and  the  flashing  of  the  waters  over  its 
black  and  sodden  timbers,  and  the  spray 
that  sparkled  on  the  mossy  rocks  beneath, 
and  the  rustic  bridge  of  chestnut  trunks 
that  crossed  the  stream,  and  the  huge 
weeping-willow  from  which  it  swung,  made 
a  picture  that  on  sunny  summer  days  it 
was  both  cool  and  pleasant  to  behold.  Be- 
sides the  mill  there  was  a  store,  where 
Marse  Dab  had,  in  his  earlier  prosperous 
days,  a  ready  and  extensive  credit  with 
Captain  Toptodder  the  merchant.  In  the 
days  of  his  too  evident  decline,  he  had  an 
account  even  greater  still,  whose  remote 
settlement  agitated  greatly  the  waking 
hours  of  that  worthy  ex-commodore  5 
canal-boats.  Marse  Dab's  wages  to  his 
hired  hands,  and  the  advances  to  his  ten- 
ants, came  more  and  more,  as  time  went 
on,  in  the  shape  of  little  notes  on  the  torn 
leaf  of  a  pocket-book,  written  in  pencil,  to 
the  long-suffering  captain.  There  were 
whole  files  of  these  scrubby  little  rem- 
nants stored  away  in  the  desk  behind  the 
counter,  running  after  this  fashion  most- 
ly:— 

To  Cap.  Topfodder.  —  Please  supply 
Chris*  Johnson  with  goods  to  amt.  ^1.75.— 
Yr.  friend,  D.  Digges. 

The  captain  began  to  wish  he  hadn't  been 
quite  such  a  friend  to  Dabney  Digges. 
As  he  sat  tilted  back  in  his  straw-bot- 
tomed chair  on  the  store  porch,  squirting 
tobacco-juice  over  the  railing  and  calling 
to  his  customers  as  they  rode  past  to 
**  'light  and  set  awhile,"  he  ruminated  over 
the  possibilities  of  how  upon  earth  at  this 
late  date  he  could  alter  matters  without 
appearing  unneighborly.  The  captain  did 
get  so  far  as  to  say  in  public  that "  Dab 
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Digges  was  the  hardest  man  to  get  money 
out  of  in  North  Berkeley."  Besides  the 
mill  and  the  store  there  was  a  wheel- 
wright's shop,  whither  ploughs  and  wagon 
bodies  and  dilapidated  Duties  retired  for 
repair  for  indefinite  periods,  and  grew 
weather-scarred  and  almost  mossy  from 
long  hope  deferred.  There  was  the  forge, 
too,  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was  always  out 
of  coal  or  **  gone  away  to  'tend  his  crap," 
and  an  Episcopal  church,  that  had  of  late 
years  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, or  at  any  rate  to  retain,  the  services 
of  a  parson. 

Marse  Dab  was  a  man  rough  of  speech, 
as  has  been  implied.  He  didn't  say  negro, 
nor  even  nigro,  but  always  used  tne  word 
"nigger,"  which  is  a  variety  that,  strange 
as  the  statement  may  appear  to  outsiders, 
is  seldom  used  by  well-bred  Southern  men, 
and  never  by  ladies.  "  Those  dumed  nig- 
gers," Marse  Dab  used  to  be  fond  of 
saying,  "  ought  to  be  put  right  back  in 
slavery, —  a  triflin',  no  'count  parcel  of 
scoundrels." 

This  was  mere  verbosity.  The  colonel 
would  have  been  miserable  if  he  had  not 
been  surrounded  by  them.  Most  people 
in  the  neighborhood  agreed,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  sentiments  so  baldly 
expressed  by  Marse  Dab ;  but  they  acted 
up  to  their  opinions,  and  dispensed  as 
much  as  possible  with  Ethiopian  assist- 
ance. But  the  colonel  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  As  I  have  already  stated,  he 
collected  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  and 
established  them  upon  the  Clover  Hill 
plantation.  When  be  was  remonstrated 
with  upon  the  African  centre  he  had  set 
up,  he  used  to  reiterate  the  vices  and  the 
wonhlessness  of  the  dusky  race  with  much 
greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  the  other 
would  think  of  doing.  But  he  used  to  say, 
*'  Dawg  my  skin  !  I  must  have  a  big  force 
of  these  scoundrels,  if  I  am  going  to  make 
any  terbaccer  worth  speaking  about.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  folks  may  talk  about  grass, 
and  stock,  and  fruit,  and  suchlike.  Ter- 
baccer made  old  Virginia,  not  termaters, 
and,  by  golly  !  I'm  goin'  to  hold  on  by  it, 
anyway.' 

Now  Marse  Dab  did  really  understand 
the  science  of  tobacco  growing  and  curing. 
It  was  the  management  of  free  labor,  and 
the  keeping  in  heart,  by  judicious  culti- 
vation, a  limited  amount  of  land,  that  beat 
him. 

Now,  in  Virginia,  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  a  laborer  is  required  for  every 
twenty  thousand  hills  of  tobacco.  As  the 
colonel  used  to  aim  at  planting  four  hun- 
dred thousand  hills,  or  about  eighty  acres, 


it  will  be  understood  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  have  about  him  what  was  a  large 
force  of  hands  for  ante-bellum  days  and  a 
limited  estate.  For  it  was  not  only  the 
tobacco,  but  the  three  or  four  hundred 
acres  of  maize,  not  to  speak  of  the  wheat 
he  had  to  grow  "  to  bread  his  folks,"  as  he 
would  have  said,  and  to  keep  his  horses 
and  mules,  and  milch-cows  and  hogs. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  the  resettle- 
ment of  Clover  Hill  when  the  colonel  went 
there,  we  should  have  to  enter  into  ab- 
stract disquisitions  regarding  the  war  and 
the  negro  question,  for  which  there  is  here 
no  space.  We  should  have  to  describe 
how  the  negroes,  in  the  first  burst  of  free- 
dom, generally  moved  off  the  old  plantar 
tions,  —  not  from  dislike  to  their  former 
homes,  but,  as  it  were,  to  give  themselves 
a  shake,  to  show  that  they  were  free; 
how,  with  all  this,  they  generally  stuck  to 
their  old  counties,  and  to  a  great  extent 
even  to  their  old  neighborhoods.  This 
subject  is  such  a  wide  one,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  with  it  l^ere  is  to  drop  it  at 
once  and  revert  to  the  subject  of  the 
sketch. 

When  I  first  knew  the  colonel  intimately 
his  system  was  in  full  blast.  I  have 
mentioned  that  he  recommenced  his  life 
with  some  ready  money,  as  he  did  also 
free  from  debt. 

There  were  two  or  three  years,  more- 
over, about  that  period  when  prices  were 
exceptionally  high,  for  artificial  reasons 
that  traced  themselves  to  the  war.  Marse 
Dab's  credit  was  good,  and  he  seemed  for 
a  time  to  be  actually  prospering  in  spite 
of  his  defiance  of  economic  laws.  He 
came  to  believe  in  himself  more  than  ever. 
He  ridiculed  his  neighbors  who  sowed 
clover  and  agitated  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  stock.  His 
loudest  and  most  tremendous  laughs  were 
got  off  at  the  expense  of  a  cousin  of  his 
wife's,  who  had  set  out  fifty  acres  of  apple- 
trees  in  the  mountains,  when  I  last  saw 
that  cousin  he  was  netting  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  his  orcnards,  and  poor 
Marse  Dab  was  in  western  Kansas. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  a  great  crop  was 
the  idea  in  those  days,  not  only  on  Clover 
Hill,  but  on  many  other  plantations  too. 
The  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  would 
fiock  to  Clover  Hill  before  Christmas  time 
to  try  to  rent  a  bit  of  land  or  hire  out  to 
Marse  Dab.  Many  of  the  regular  old 
Digges  servants  from  Newtown  again 
united  their  fortunes  with  the  family  in 
this  manner. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  these  last 
seldom  stayed  more  than  a  year.    The 
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true  reason  of  this  mav  perhaps  best  be 
given  in  the  words  of  old  Uncle  Ephraim, 
one  of  the  most  attached  of  the  bunch.  It 
was  a  confidential  communication,  it  is 
true,  and  delivered  across  the  boundary 
fence  which  separated  my  own  woodland 
from  the  tobacco-patch  on  Marse  Dab's 
land,  which  old  Ephraim  was  working. 
After  all  these  years,  however,  there  could, 
I  think,  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  recalling 
some  of  the  old  man's  remarks. 

*•  Marse  Dab,"  said  the  patriarch,  **  is 
a  mightv  good  man,  but  he  ain't  like  his 
pa.  I  Din  raised  with  quality  folks,  and 
knows  what  they  is.  Thar  ain't  no  fambly 
in  the  State  as  held  therselves  higher  or 
more  'sclusive  than  our  folks  done  useter. 
But  Marse  Dab !  Lor'  !  he  don't  seem 
to  have  no  respect  for  hisself  or  fambly. 
It  make  me  feel  mighty  bad  to  hear  him 
cutt'n  up,  a-rippin'  and  a-swarin'  an  a-hol- 
lerin'  roun'  like  the  ordinary  white  folks 
at  this  upper  een'  of  the  county,  that  ain't 
had  no  raisin'  wuth  speakin'  'bout.  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  chap  down  at  the  big  house 
when  Marse  Dab  wur  borned,  an'  when  I 
heern  him  lettin*  hisself  down  an'  gwine 
on  in  si ch  a  way,  1  feel  powerfully  moved 
to  say  suthin.  But  he's  a  rough  man, 
Marse  Dab,  an'  like  as  not  to  burst  me  all 
to  pieces.  It  'ud  go  mighty  hard  with  the 
ole  miss'  if  she  wur  alive  and  know'd. 
She'd  get  after  me,  too,  fur  cert'n  and 
sho',  if  she  thote  I  'lowed  Marse  Dab 
to  run  on  without  speakin'  any.  I'll  be 
powerful  oneasy  when  I  see  ole  miss' 
at  de  judgment,  when  de  hearts  of  all 
men  ♦  ♦  ♦." 

The  asterisks  represent  one  of  those 
exhortations  to  which  Uncle  Ephraim, 
since  he  took  religion,  had  been  addicted. 
But  sound  as  was  his  doctrine,  and  elo- 
quent as  was  his  language,  there  is  no 
space  for  even  a  sample  of  it.  Upon  this 
occasion,  however,  it  was  cut  short,  and 
the  venerable  man's  attention  turned  some- 
what abruptly  to  earthly  things,  by  his 
mule,  which  he  had  left  standmg  in  the 
tobacco-rows,  getting  his  leg  over  the 
trace-chain,  and  showing  a  disposition  to 
leave  the  field,  plough  and  all. 

"  Stan'  still,  sah  !  What  you  warnt  to 
be  cutt'n  up  fo'?  It  look  like  to  me  yo' 
oughter  hev  movin'  roun'  enough,  and  be 
pre  par 'd  to  stay  quiet  once  in  a  while,  an' 
study  overyo'  foolishness." 

Unc'  Ephraim's  mijid,  however,  was  not 
yet  unburdened,  for  he  returned  upon  an- 
other count. 

**  It  ain't  Marse  Dab  only.  'Spite  of 
the  rumpus  and  fuss  he  raises  'roun  him, 
thar  ain  t  no  kinder-hearted  man  north  of 


Jeems  River,  or  dis  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  I  could  put  up  with  his  rearin* 
an'  pitchin'  roun'  for  tne  'spect  I  bar  to 
the  fambly,  but,  bless  grashus!  the  nig- 
gers that  Marse  Dab's  c'Uected  on  this 
yer  place !  No  one  ever  heern  me  say  a 
word  'gainst  nobody ;  but  I  swar  de  sol- 
emn truth  that  the  cull'd  folks  on  dis  yer 
plantation  is  de  meanest,  no  'countest, 
crowd  of  niggers  that  Gord  ever  made.  I 
aint  /^//together  'sprised,  for  I  know'd 
whar  this  yer  north  end  of  the  county  wur 
befo'  the  war.  I  don't  hold  as  what  some 
o'  these  yer  plain  white  folks  wam't 
mighty  good  masters  to  their  servants; 
but  then  a  cull'd  man  as  ain't  belonged  to 
a  good  famblv,  whar  is  he?  He  don't 
know  nuthin'  bout  manners  or  'spect  for 
hisself.  Now,  sah,  I  bin  raised,  I  has! 
I  bin  raised!  I  ain't  growed  up  like  a 
sassafras  bush  in  a  ole  turned-out  field 
anyhow.  Thar's  a  heap  o'  di£Eerence 
'tween  white  folks,  an'  thar's  a  heap  o'  dif- 
ference 'tween  cull'd  folks,  too.  Fur  a 
gen'leman  as  has  been  raised  among  cuird 
folks,  Marse  Dab  beats  anythin'  I  ever 
seed.  He  don't  seem  to  know  more  'bout 
'em  than  ef  he  wur  a  Northern  man.  He 
don't  study  neither  character  nor  princer- 
ples.  Everybody  laid  out  to  git  on  this 
yer  place,  as  they  knowed  it  war  a  good 
plantation,  an'  that  Marse  Dab  had  right 
smart  money  by  his  wife  an'  a  good  force 
of  mules.  Dis  yer  nigger  or  dat  ar  nigc^er 
cum  'long  about  hirin'-time,  an'  talks  oig 
to  Marse  Dab  'bout  the  wuk  he'll  do  it 
de  boss'll  give  him  a  house  an'  land  for  de 
comin'  year.  He  runs  on  mightily  maybe 
about  how  he's  been  mindin  a  team  for 
his  ole  marse  since  de  s'render,  an'  how 
as  his  ole  marse  was  jes  fit  to  kill  himself 
at  losin'  sich  a  good  hand;  but  how  his 
wife  took  sorter  ailin',  an'  a  whole  parcel 
of  foolishness  which  Marse  Dab  takes 
stock  in.  Den  dis  yer  nigger  tells  Marse 
Dab  he'll  be  satisfied  with  half  the  ter- 
baccer  an'  a  third  of  the  com;  an'  as 
Marse  Dab's  been  givin'  half  the  com, 
he  thinks  he's  makin'  the  finest  kind  of 
agree//r^«/,  not  studyin'  neither  character 
nor  princerples. 

"Gord  knows  whar  sich  niggers  wur 
raised  —  up  in  de  mount'ns  as  like  as  not" 
(The  supreme  contempt  at  such  a  source 
of  origin,  expressed  by  Uncle  Ephraim's 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  could  only  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  local  expert.) 
"  Dar's  been  a  heap  o'  folk  an'  a  heap  o 
house-buildin'  on  dis  yer //agitation  since 
de  war.  Dar  soon  won't  be  a  house*log 
left  or  a  board-tree  left  in  the  woods. 
Dar's  bin  land  clur'd  so  nat'ral  po'  it 
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^ld  skeerce]y  sprout  a  black-eyed  pea  in 
the  first  crap.  I  mind  the  time  when  I 
usetest  to  come  up  yer  in  busy  times.  It 
wur  a  fine  place,  an'  de  craps  wur  power- 
ful heavy  den.  The  wheat  wuz  so  rank  I 
jes  told  the  jedge  —  Marse  Dab's  pa  — 
that  ef  he  wamted  me  to  go  up  cradlin* 
wheat  to  Clover  Hill,  he'd  jes  have  to 
trade  me  away  for  some  one  who  could  do 
it;  for  my  rheumatics  was  too  bad,  an'  I 
couldn't  an'  I  wam't  a-ewine  ter  do  it,  not 
if  he  cut  me  in  pieces  fur  it.  Now,  bless 
erashus !  the  heads  ain't  within  hollerin' 
distance  of  one  another. 

"  Yes,  sah,  dar's  a  heap  too  many  folk 
00  this  yer  plantation,  and  mighty  po'  kind 
of  folk,  too.  It  look  like  to  me  as  if 
Marse  Dab  had  been  riding  roun'  the 
country  fo'  a  year  or  two,  an  skeered  up 
all  the  meanest  niggers  'twixthere  an'  the 
big  mount'ns,  an'  sot  'em  plum  down  in  a 
muss.  Sich  a  stealin'  an'  lyin'  an'  cussin' 
an'  rippin'  an'  rarin'  an'  tramplin'  roun' 
never  wur  seed,  an'  yet  thar's  mo'  talk 
Iwut  ligion  here  than  most  any  whar.  To 
see  'em  scufHin'  up  to  the  mourners'  bench 
on  preachin'  Sundays  —  0-OK)-o-€e ! 

*''  I  laffed  fit  to  kill  myself  las'  Sunday 
when  Brer  Moses  from  Poplar  Creek  wus 
guvin'  a  open-ar  preachin'  for  the  noo 
church  fund.  Well,  sah,  when  Unc'  Mose' 
had  eot  through  de  preachin'  he  tuk  ofiE 
his  lelt  hat,  an'  axed  me  to  sukkerlate  it 
roun'  for  the  c'lection.  Fo'  Gord^  sah, 
that  ar  ole  hat  of  Brer  Mose'  passed  aroun' 
from  han'  to  han'  o'  that  oowdaciously 
ligious  crowd,  and  nar  a  quarter  nor  a 
ten-cent-peece,  nor  even  a  nickel,  wur 
drapped  in  the  crown  of  it.  I  saw  Brer 
Mose'  face  wukin'  powerfully  as  the  empty 
ole  hat  wur  comin'  roun'  to  nim  again,  an' 
I  could  see  he  wur  pretty  mad.    When  it 

fot  to  the  man  as  wur  stanin'  next  him, 
e  reached  out  his  han'  and  grabbed  dat 
ar  hat  in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  hurry  — 
sorter  makin'  out  as  if  he  wur  skeerecf  he 
wouldn't  han'le  it  agin.  Well,  sah.  Brer 
Mose'  in  front  o'  all  de  folks  fust  looked 
at  one  sice  o'  de  hat  an'  den  at  de  other, 
an*  den  he  crams  it  on  his  head  an'  hol- 
lered out,  *  Well,  bredren,  you  isn't  show- 
in'  yo'selves  by  yo'  deeds  'preciative  of  all 
de  blessin's  showered  upon  yo',  but  tank 
de  Lord  I'se  got  my  ole  hat  oack  anyway, 
—  dat's  somethin'  in  these  yer  hard  times.' 
I  n  all  yo'  born  days,  sah,  you  never  seed 
a  crowd  of  niggers  look  so  mean.  No, 
sah ;  I  reckon  1*^11  git  on  down  to  the  ole 
place  agin.  Marse  Ran,  so  long  as  he's 
thar,  '11  give  me  a  house  an'  terbaccer- 
patch.  f  ain't  suited  to  these  times  no- 
how.     A  heap  a  hurrain'  an'  fuss  was  I 


made  'bout  dis  yer  friddom  *  an'  that ;  but 
I  b'lieve  I'd  as  lief  things  had  stayed  as 
they  wur." 

Uncle  Ephraim  was,  of  course,  a  privi- 
leged person.  His  years,  loyalty,  respec- 
tability, and  dignified  manners  procured 
for  him  a  license  and  liberty  oi  speech 
that  are  submitted  to,  the  world  over,  in 
ancient  and  faithful  domestics. 

**Durn  that  old  man  Ephraim!"  said 
Marse  Dab  to  me  one  day  not  long  after 
this. 

"  What's  he  been  up  to  ?  "  said  I.  "  He's 
the  best  hand  you've  got" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  yes !  He's  a  good  enough 
hand ;  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  stand  his  non- 
sense any  more  !  He's  just  been  spoiled 
down  at  home  by  our  folks,  and  got  to 
think  I  can't  live  without  him.  What 
d'ye  think  he  did  yesterday?  He  came 
up  to  the  house  'bout  sundown  and  said 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  thought,  of 
course,  a  horse  was  sick  or  something,  and 
went  out  to  him ;  and  I'll  be  dorgonned  if 
he  didn't  stand  and  lecture  me  tor  a  half- 
hour,  and  would  have  gone  on  for  two 
hours  if  I'd  'a  let  him.  He  run  on  about 
my  cutt'n  har,  and  said  no  Digges  had  ever 
cut  har  before ;  and  that  my  pa  and  ma 
would  get  up  out  o'  their  graves  and  ram- 
ble roun'  in  'straction  if  they  thote  I  was 
goin'  on  so.  As  sure  as  I  stand  here,  if 
the  old  scamp  didn't  go  on  to  tell  me  he 
was  afeared  I  hadn't  any  o'  the  old  Digges 
dignity,  and  Lord  knows  what,  till  I  took 
up  a  swingle-tree  and  told  the  old  scoun- 
drel I'd  burst  his  head  open  if  he  gave 
me  any  more  of  his  sass.  *Oh,  that's 
right  —  that's  right,  Marse  Dab,'  says  he. 
*  Kill  me,  sah  —  for  Cord's  sake  kill  me ! 
I  bin  yer  in  this  wicked  world  long  'nuff 
anyway.  I'se  made  my  peace,  an'  am 
ready  to  go  right  away.  I'll  suttenly  go 
straight  to  the  old  marse  and  missus,  an' 
tell  them  how  yo'  cutt'n  up  an'  swarin'  an' 
rippin'  aroun'.  Yes,  knock  me  on  de  head, 
Marse  Dab ;  I  ain't  keerin'  much  anyway. 
Folk's  ways  these  times  aint  my  ways.  I 
nussed*  you,  Marse  Dab,  when  you  was 
so  small  you  hadn't  hardly  commenced 
to  notice.  I  shuk  down  apples  for  you, 
Marse  Dab,  befor'  ever  you  put  pants  on. 
Go  on,  Marse  Dab ;  kill  me,  sah  !  You're 
mad  now,  an'  jes  think  I'm  sassin'.  One 
dese  yer  fine  days  you'll  say  old  man 
Ephraim  wam't  sich  a  fule  as  I  thote.'  If 
you'd  heard  the  old  fellow,  you'd  have 
been  powerfully  tickled.  I  shouldn't  have 
cared,  but  the  old  man  raised  such  a  fuss, 
a  lot  of  the  hands  come  round  to  listen." 

•  Freedom.  , 
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So  old  Ephraim,  the  last  of  the  old 
stock,  went,  and  Clover  Hill  continued  on 
its  downhill  course.  The  colonel's  notions 
of  the  capacity  of  land  were  drawn  from 
no  human  standpoint.  He  ploughed  up 
the  hillsides ;  he  ploughed  up  the  bottoms. 
Noble  groves  of  oak  and  chestnut  fell  be- 
fore the  destroying  axe  on  ridges  unfertile 
for  cultivation,  and  that  the  common  sense 
of  two  centuries  had  left  intact.  So  it 
was  year  after  year,  red  land  and  grey 
land,  upland  and  bottom,  turned  and 
heaved  unceasingly  beneath  the  recklessly 
driven  ploughs.  Year  after  year  the  axe 
rang,  and  the  toppling  trees  crashed  for 
new  tobacco  ground.  The  negroes  sang 
and  shouted,  and  Marse  Dab  holloaed 
and  stormed,  happy  in  the  pandemonium 
he  had  created,  and  hugging  even  closer, 
as  their  evil  fruit  became  apparent,  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  past 

Tobacco,  tobacco,  wheat,  wheat,  maize, 

oats,  wheat,  oats,  maize,  maize This, 

I  think,  would  fairly  have  described 
Marse  Dab's  method  of  rotation.  This 
amazing  tax  upon  the  soil  was  not  modi- 
fied by  any  outside  assistance.  Some 
phosphate  or  stimulating  fertilizer  of  some 
kind  was  dropped  in  the  hill  with  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  tobacco;  but  the  colonel's 
favorite  dictum  was  that  "commercial  fer- 
tilizers would  break  any  man."  There 
was,  however,  an  immense  bank  of  barn- 
yard manure  accumulated  round  the  sta- 
ples, scorched  by  the  suns  and  bleached 
by  the  rains,  it  is  true,  of  many  years, 
but  still  by  no  means  valueless.  Never, 
Marse  Dab  declared,  when  twitted  by  his 
friends  upon  the  subject,  could  he  find 
time  to  devote  his  wagons  and  horses  to 
such  a  secondary  matter. 

The  rotation  above  formulated  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  covers,  it  will  be  noticed, 
some  ten  years.  This  was  about  the 
length  of  Marse  Dab's  reign  at  Clover 
Hill,  the  year  of  collapse,  when  the  long- 
suffering  soil  at  last  gave  out  in  indig- 
nation, and  absolutely  refused  to  bear 
further  the  burden  so  unjustly  laid  upon 
it,  and  Clover  Hill,  in  the  estimation  even 
of  the  most  reactionary  Ethiopians,  was 
"run  clean  out."  The  corn-stalks  had 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  your  little  finger, 
and,  save  in  the  rich  hollows  by  the 
streams,  produced  nothing  but  "rub- 
bins."*  The  wheat  straw  was  so  misera- 
bly short,  and  the  ears  so  scanty,  that 
Uncle  Ephraim's  forcible  illustration  as 
to  their  being  scarcely  within  hollerin' 
distance  of  one  another,  was  by  no  means 

*  Short  defonncd  headt. 


so  far-fetched.  The  oat  crops  had  grown 
so  weak  that  the  briers  and  bushes,  riot- 
ing in  the  filthy  soil,  simply  choked  them 
out  of  existence :  while  the  fierce  winter 
rains  had  cut  gullies  down  the  hillsides, 
which  the  thunder-storms  of  summer  rent 
into  ravines  so  deep  that  men  and  mules 
nearly  disappeared  from  sight  when  they 
floundered  through  them. 

Marse  Dab  "died  fighting."  It  was 
the  extraordinarily  dry  year  of  187—  that 
finished  him.  The  sight  of  the  crops  on 
Clover  Hill  that  year  made  venerable  agri- 
culturists weep  who  remembered  the  glo- 
ries of  the  past.  Marse  Dab  believed  in 
tobacco  till  the  last,  nor  was  there  any* 
thing  unreasonable  in  his  faith,  consid* 
ered  in  the  abstract.  It  was  his  mode  of 
applying  it  that  was  wrong.  His  tobacco 
he  managed  admirably.  His  plant-beds 
were  burnt  in  good  season.  When  the 
spring  frosts  cut  other  folks'  young  plants, 
or  the  fly  got  them  in  cold,  dry  weather, 
Marse  Dab  had  always  a  plentiful  supply. 
When  "planting  out"  came  in  June,  the 
colonel  always  had  his  land  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  hilled  up,  ready  for  the 
first  good  "season,"  and  everybody  in  the 
plantation  had  ample  warning  of  tne  com- 
ing rain.  For  so  long  as  Uncle  EphraHio 
was  there,  he  was  better  than  fifty  barom* 
eters.  The  signs  had  never  been  kaowa 
to  fail.  When  "de  mis'ry"  took  that 
venerable  henchman  "  in  de'  left  shoulder, 
there'd  be  fall  in'  wedder  befo'  day,  cert*n 
and  sho'." 

No  growing  crop  was  better  'tended 
than  Marse  Dab's  tobacco ;  and  If  some 
of  the  tenants'  houses  "  cured  up  a  little 
blotchy  or  ran  some  "  during  that  critical 
period,  it  was  because  the  boss,  "  rustler" 
though  he  was,  couldn't  be  everywhere  at 
the  same  time.  But  while  Marse  Dab^s 
tobacco  was  well  done  by,  everything  else 
was  neglected;  and  economical  laws  were 
defiantly  and  aggressively  flouted.  Clover 
Hill  was  not  quite  in  the  real  tobacco  belt, 
—  that  group  of  counties  where  the  high- 
est grade  of  leaf  is  produced,  and  where 
other  crops  may  be  safely  made  subservi- 
ent to  tobacco  culture.  These  are  techni- 
calities, however,  that  would  only  bore  the 
non-agricultural  reader.  I  will  simply 
quote  once  more  that  oracle  Uncle 
Ephraim,  who  was  fond  of  declaring  that 
"  any  one  who  put  his  main  'pendance  on 
terbaccer  in  North  Berkeley,  'ud  git  inter 
the  porehouse  sho'."  Marse  Dab  put  his 
'pendance  on  tobacco.  He  didn't  go  to 
the  poorhouse,  because  he  had  a  brother- 
in-law  in  western  Kansas  ef  a  kindly  turn 
of  mind;  but  the  latter  alternative  was,  I 
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fear,  only  one  degree  removed  from  the 
former  in  the  coloneFs  mind. 

I  can  recall  his  figure,  as  it  were  but 
yesterday,  sitting  on  the  roadside  fence 
on  a  hot  June  morning,  looking  wistfully 
towards  the  west  for  the  long-expected 
rain  that  will  enable  him  to  plant  out  his 
tobacco. 

One  glance  at  Marse  Dab  is  sufficient 
to  discover  that  he  ignores  the  assistance 
oi  the  tailor  even  more  completely  than 
be  does  that  of  the  manure  -  merchant. 
But  there  is  method  and  not  madness  in 
this.    In  his  patriotic  fervor,  Marse  Dab 
swore  that  he  would  wear  nothing  that 
was  not  manufactured  in  old  Virginia.    To 
a  man  who  was  fastidious  about  his  per- 
soDal  appearance,  such  a  resolution  would 
have  amounted  (in  those  days  anyhow)  to 
an  astonishing  pitch  of   self-denial.     It 
was  very  praiseworthy  in  Marse  Dab,  no 
doubt,  out  I  don't  t^ink  it  weighed  op- 
pressively upon  him. 

He  had  yellow  homespun   pants,  the 
doth  of  which  had  been  woven  by  an  old 
Jady  of  color  up  on  the  mountain,  who  still 
possessed  that  disappearing  art.    The  cut 
suggested  Mrs.  Digges's  sewing-machine. 
His  boots  were  made  by  Uncle  Ephraira, 
who  solaced  himself  in  his  cabin  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  with  shoemaking 
and  the  weaving  of  baskets.    I  once  had 
a  pair  of  boots  from  Uncle  £phraim  my- 
self; but  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the 
recollection,  and  hasten  on.    Marse  Dab 
despised  a  waistcoat  even  in  cold  weather. 
His  coat  was  always  out  at  both  elbows ; 
whether  this  was  because  he  got  the  cloth 
by  the  piece  from  the  new  woollen  mills 
at  Barks vi lie  or  not,  I  can't  say.     It  was, 
I  think,  a  kind  of  defiant  tatterdemalionism 
that  the  colonel  liked  to  hug  as  a  sort  of 
mute  undying  protest  against  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  South^s  old  institutions. 
For  however  great  his  financial  difficulties 
might  have  been,  they  were  not  on  a  scale 
so  trifiing  as  to  necessitate  an  exposure  of 
both  elbows.     When  his  neighbors  joked 
with  him  about  his  ragged  edges,  he  used 
to  say  "times  were  too  durned  hard  for 
fancv  dressin'."     Marse  Dab*s  hatred  of 
YanKees  was  conspicuous  even  at  a  period 
when   sectional  bitterness  was  extreme. 
It  made  your  flesh  creep  to  hear  the  pains 
and  penalties  to  which  Marse  Dab  con- 
signed  in  fancy  his  fellow-citizens  north 
of  Maryland.     At  election  times  he  was 
the    terror  of  Republican  stump-orators 
and  carpet-baggers.    At  the  same  time  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  if  a  Connecticut 
man,  even  though  he  were  loaded  down 
with  wooden  nutmegs,  stood  in  need  of  a 


dinner,  and  Marse  Dab  had  only  a  crust, 
he  would  have  shared  it  with  him. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  as  pursued  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  Old  Dominion,  that 
appeals  to  the  patriarchal  instincts  of  the 
conservative  Virginian.  The  unnumbered 
Mragon-loads  of  wood  that  are  set  to  blaze 
upon  the  new  plant-beds  in  midwinter,  to 
kill  the  eerms  of  weeds  and  prepare  the 
woodland  soil  for  the  tender  seed;  the 
crashing  and  tumbling  of  the  forest  trees 
when  "  new  grounds  are  being  opened  ; 
the  cheery  snouting  of  the  negroes,  and 
the  unwonted  energy  that  any  momentous 
undertaking,  more  especially  if  it  is  con- 
nected with  tobacco,  calls  forth ;  the  ex- 
citement and  rush  of  transplanting  from 
the  beds  to  the  field  in  early  summer, 
when  the  necessary  rain,  perhaps,  is 
scarce,  and  opportunities  consequently 
few. 

Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  watching, 
through  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August, 
the  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
broadening  gummy  leaves  to  the  sun,  and 
all  the  risks  of  shattering  hail-storms  and 
of  early  night-frosts  catching  the  ''crink- 
ley  "  ripening  plants  before  they  are  fit  to 
cut.  Then  the  critical  period  of  curing; 
and  lastly,  the  long  journey,  plunging 
through  the  mud  to  the  market,  where  the 
interests  of  master  and  man,  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  are  absorbed  for  a  short  and 
exciting  period  in  the  yellow-labelled 
heaps  upon  the  warehouse  floor,  which 
the  auctioneer  is  knocking  down  to  local 
and  foreign  buyers,  at  figures  which  vary 
so  much  Irom  day  to  day  as  to  impart  a 
flavor  of  speculation  to  tobacco-raising 
that  may  perhaps  be  one  of  its  attractions. 

Everything  to  do  with  tobacco  Marse 
Dab  loved  with  a  hereditary  devotion  to  the 
time-honored  product  of  liis  native  land. 
Still  tobacco-"  making,"  in  his  estimation, 
had  gone  to  the  dogs.  The  very  seasons 
had  altered  since  the  war;  the  sun  seemed 
to  shine  less  brightly ;  the  moon  to  shed 
a  dimmer  light  (and  Marse  Dab  believed 
in  the  moon);  the  summer  dews  to  fall 
more  sparingly  than  of  yore.  So  at  any 
rate  Marse  Dab  was  thinking,  when  we 
left  him  just  now  sitting  upon  the  road- 
side, looking  westward  at  the  thunder- 
clouds. 

The  tobacco-land  is  hilled  up,  but 
scarcely  half  of  it  as  yet  planted.  The 
young  plants  in  the  beds  are  pushing  one 
another  out  of  the  ground  from  their  size 
and  vigor,  however.  The  earth  is  dry  and 
parched,  and  in  two  weeks  it  will  be  July 
—  and  upon  July-planted  tobacco,  as  every- 
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body  in  Virginia  knows,  no  'pendance,  as  before  the  ereat  crisis  occurred,  and  was 

old  Ephraim  would  say,  can  be  placed,  most  happily  spared  the  harrowing  spec- 

The  great  black  cloud  comes  nearer  and  tacle  of   the  sale.     The  details  of  this 

nearer;    woods    and   mountains  are  ab-  ^reat  occasion,  however,  were  of  course 

sorbed,  and  vanish  into  the  approaching  fully  communicated.     There  was  twelve 

floom,  while  from  the  inky  void  there  months*  credit  ^ven,  and  the  prices  were 
reaks  gradually  upon  the  silent  air  the  accordinglv  quite  fabulous.  How  much 
hoarse  roar  of  waters  dashing  upon  a  was  actually  collected  at  that  remote  future 
myriad  leaves.  Marse  Dab*s  hopes  have  period  is  of  course  a  matter  I  know  noth* 
ceased  to  have  even  that  slight  element  ing  about.  But,  so  far  as  paper  went,  the 
of  uncertainty  that  is  inseparable  from  the  bidding  was  so  brisk  and  the  prices  so 
word.  "  It*s  come  this  time,  anyway,"  unprecedented  that  Major  Hogshead^  the 
sa^'s  he,  as  he  turns  homeward,  full  in  nis  famous  auctioneer  from  Shucksville,  had 
mmd  of  the  big  crop  he  will  now  pitch,  twice  to  eo  behind  the  stable  for  a  drink 
The  very  spray  of  the  coming  storm  scuds  —  his  feelings  were  so  much  overcome, 
on  the  newly  awakened  breeze  that  is  Poor  Marse  Dab,  however,  benefited 
flying  before  it ;  and  the  red  dust  of  the  from  none  of  these  things.  His  chief 
turnpike,  as  if  its  last  chance  for  a  frolic  creditor,  a  local  Jew  with  a  Scotch  name, 
had  come,  whirls  this  way  and  that  in  the  took  over  the  place,  and  here  is  the  ad- 
changing  currents  of  the  thunder-laden  vertisement  of  sale,  cut  out  of  the  local 
air.  Everywhere  there  is  the  hurry  of  newspaper  of  that  date,  and  kept  all  thtst 
preparation  for  the  coming  storm.  The  years  as  a  memento :  — 
Clover  Hill  domestics  are  hard  at  work 

rushing  the  family  linen  and  mattresses  FOR  ssde,  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser,  13 

off  the  front  portico.    Aunt  Judy  is  racing  -*■   miles  from  Shucksville  Mid  i  from  schooL 

after  the  young  turkeys ;  the  negroes  have  !j.°'^»  ^"^  ™»"»  ^l^"**®  ^V^^^^  Richmond 

unvoked  their  teams  from  the  corn-rows  ^*^^»  ^24  acres  of  fine  rolling  land,  loo  acres 

un>okea  tneir  teams  trom  tne  corn-rows,  original  forest,  50  acres  bottom  land;  fine 

and   are   hastening  up  to  the  barnyard,  b^i^k  Mansion,  4ith  all  necessary  Outbuild. 

sinking  tearful  dirges  for  joy  at  the  "pros-  ings,  and  16  Cabins.    Price  ^,soa    Apply 

pec'  of  a  season."    The  spring  calves  in  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper, 
the  yard  are  galloping  hither  and  thither 

with  their  tails  in  the  air,  like  quadrupeds  A  Philadelphia  man  bought  Cover  HiU 
demented :  and  old  Uncle  Ephraim,  at  his  and  commenced  to  farm  the  property.  A 
cabin  door,  is  reminding  Aunt  Milly  that  supreme  belief  in  himself,  a  boundless 
"he*d  bin  lookin*  fur  weather,"  (inspired  contempt  for  everything  Southern,  so  far 
of  course  by  the  sensations  in  his  shoul-  as  business  was  concerned,  and  a  repudia* 
der),  ^*  but  hardly  reckoned  it  would  cum  tion  of  all  advice  from  his  neighbors,  had 
befo*  sundown."  the  usual  result.  The  place  is  now  in  the 
Here,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  at  any  hands  of  a  practical  Virginian  of  the  re- 
rate  planting  out  his  tobacco-crop,  we  formed  school.  Clover  once  again,  I  bare 
must  leave  Marse  Dab.  If  he  was  obsti-  heard,  has  been  induced  to  spring  apop 
nate  and  prejudiced,  there  was  no  kinder-  its  hillsides  —  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
hearted  man,  as  Uncle  Ephraim  said,  them.  The  wayward  courses  of  Ba£Ealo 
**  north  of  Jeems  River."  If  he  was  loud-  Creek  and  its  little  feeders  have  been 
mouthed  and  boisterous  and  stormed  at  checked  with  banks  and  walls ;  the  deep 
his  hands  in  a  way  that  made  him  conspic-  eullies  have  been  filled  with  logs  aiul  pine 
uous  in  a  place  where  these  peculiarities  brush.  In  the  bottom  lands  the  horse- 
are  uncommon,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  mower  goes  ** clicking  "on  June  mornings 
the  confiding  fashion  in  which  he  supplied  through  grass  as  heavy  almost  as  that 
these  very  dependents  with  the  necessaries  which  bent  the  negroes'  backs  in  old  dav- 
of  life  in  advance  from  year  to  year  that  ery  days.  There  are  not,  I  hear,  half-a- 
hastened  his  downfall.  His  inability  to  dozen  negroes  on  the  place,  and  those  that 
refuse  security  for  all  the  bacon  and  corn-  are  there  have  got  to  "work  or  quit.'* 
meal,  the  cotton  dresses  and  "pars  o'  There  is  nothing  left  of  Marse  Dab*s 
shoes"  that  the  inmates  of  the  twenty  reign  but  the  gullies,  a  few  tenantless 
cabins  on  Clover  Hill  wanted,  or  thought  rottine  cabins,  the  log  walls  of  the  negro 
they  wanted,  at  Captain  Topfodder's,  no  church  that,  in  spite  of  preacher  Moses' 
doubt  swelled  greatly  the  obligations  that  endeavors  and  sarcasm,  never  achieved  a 
finally  crushed  Marse  Dab.  How  the  gal-  roof  for  want  of  funds,  and  the  old  col- 
lant  captain  came  out  among  the  creditors  ored  burying-ground  at  the  comer  of  the 
I  never  heard,  for  I  left  the  neighborhood  brown-sedge  pasture  above  the  milL 
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Iris  DOt  the  least  test  of  the  charm  which 
Philip  Sidney  threw  over  his  contempora- 
ries that  it  is  of  him  and  not  of  his  great 
descendant  that  Englishmen  think  when 
they  hear  mention  of  the  name.  It  seems 
strange  at  first  sis^ht  that  the  life  of  the 
politician,  led  in  the  fierce  light  of  a  great 
civil  struggle,  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Eoglana's  liberty,  and  sacrificed  finally 
for  the  cause,  should  have  less  power  to 
stir  our  hearts  than  the  life  of  the  gallant, 
passed  in  the  sunshine  of  courts,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Muses,  and,  though  closed 
at  last  heroically  on  the  field  of  battle, 
little  marked  throughout  its  brief  span  by 
the  shock  of  public  events. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  life  of  Philip 
Sidney  diffuses  a  charm  that  we  seek  for 
in  vain  in  the  stem  record  of  Algernon's 
self-struggle  against  tyranny,  —  a  charm 
so  penetrating,  so  profouncl,  that  we  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  effect  it  produced 
^n  a  society  peculiarly  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  chivalrous  worth,  so  alive  to 
the  promptings  of  the  imagination. 

For  Philip  Sidney,  though  knight  with- 
OQtfear  and  without  reproach,  was,  it  must 
be  remembered,  poet  as  well.     It  was  his 
destiny,  and  a  destiny  nobly  fulfilled,  to 
head  the  great  imaginative  movement  of 
liis  time  as  men  of  rougher  mood  and 
coarser  fibre  led  that  movement  in  its 
practical  issue.     The  opening  of  the  New 
World  to  English  adventure,  the  capture 
<if  galleons  loaded  with  pearls,  the  desper- 
ate triumph  at  Cadiz,  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Armada  off  Gravellines,  —  these 
•ere  the  deeds  of  men  such  as  Drake,  men 
of  action  alone,  bluff  soldiers  and  sailors, 
^jaring,   reckless    hearts.     But  Sidney's 
^'^e  tav  in  a  different  sphere,  and  was 
*J»ped  to  ends  differently  ordered.    He 
^indeed  the  spiritual  pioneer  of  discov- 
eries greater  than  any  of  Drake's.    He 
too  was  an  explorer  ot  golden  seas.    To 
<»ni  no  less  than  to  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
f^robisher,  strange  lands  hitherto  untrod- 
<Jen  yielded  up  precious  spoils  ;  but  it  was 
to  no  Eldorado  of  the  Spanish  Main  that 
^e  author  of  the  "  Arcadia  "  opened  the 
^yes  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  to  that 
strange  country  which  lies  round  each  one 
of  us,  have  we  only  a  mind  to  see  it,  that 
iewas  the  director  and  guide.     Like  the 
P^at  Devonshire    sea    captain   himself, 
Sidney  too  had  his  vision  from  Darien. 
hjit  the  ocean  across  which  he  stretched 
^is  ideal  gaze  was  wider  than  any  Pacific, 
ind  contained  richer  and  rarer  treasures 


than  any  which  Drake  drew  from  Spanish 
galleons,  or  than  Raleigh  dreamed  of  in 
the  mines  of  Peru. 

The  period  of  an  imaginative  life  is  not 
usually  marked  by  stirring  adventures.  It 
was  not  tlie  fate  of  Sidney,  till  the  close  of 
his  career,  to  find  himselt  an  active  agent 
in  the  conflict  which  England  was  every- 
where waging  against  Spain.  Not  that 
his  fiery  spirit  was  unmoved  by  the  clash 
of  arms.  The  man  who  "  never  heard  the 
old  story  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  he 
did  not  find  his  heart  stirred  more  than 
with  a  trumpet,"  and  who  in  an  age  when 
chivalry  had  been  revived  as  much  as 
learning  was  accounted  the  best  master  of 
horse  and  weapon  in  England,  was  not 
likely  to  have  proved  a  sluggard  if  his 
country's  service  had  called  him  to  the 
field.  He  indeed  volunteered  in  1585  for 
Drake's  second  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies;  but  it  was 
the  unusual  fortune  of  Sidney  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  full  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  Elizabeth  herself,  fearful  lest  she 
should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  dominions, 
peremptorily  forbade  him  to  embark. 

He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1554,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  fortune 
favored  him  in  his  birth.  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  favorite  of  Edward 
VI.,  who  nad  served  his  country  both  in 
France  and  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was 
own  sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  cele- 
brated favorite  of  Elizabeth.  Young  Sid- 
ney, who  from  the  first  was  distinguished 
for  an  intelligence  and  gravity  beyond  his 
years,  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury 
and  thence  passed  to  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  entered  in  1569. 

His  life  at  Oxford  was  not  marked  by 
any  particular  event  save  a  projected  mar- 
riage between  himself  and  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Cecil,  which  fell  through ; 
and  after  a  residence  of  two  years  at  the 
university  Sidney  started  for  that  Euro- 
pean tour  which  had  already  begun  to  be 
considered  an  essential  finish  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  man  of  breeding. 

He  travelled  in  stirring  times.  He 
reached  Paris  only  to  be  spectator  of  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  butcheries  perpetrated 
since  the  days  of  the  Cxsars.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  horror  and  the  loathing 
which  must  have  filled  the  noble  mind  of 
young  Sidney  during  the  three  days  de- 
voted to  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  that  mirror  of 
true  knighthood  went  further  than  ex- 
pressing his  loathing  for  the  holocausts 
that  filled  the  streets.  Many  Huguenots 
no  doubt  sought  and  found  safety  at  the 
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house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the 
English  ambasador  to  whom  Sidney  car- 
ried letters  of  introduction  from  his  uncle 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  under  whose 
roof  he  himself  sheltered  till  the  tyranny 
was  overpast.  After  leaving  Paris  he 
passed  through  Belgium,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Italy.  At  every  pause  of  his 
journey  he  made  fresh  friends  and  won 
golden  opinions.  At  Frankfort  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Hubert 
Languet.  At  Vienna  he  devoted  himself 
to  horsemanship ;  and  at  Venice  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Tasso. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  Sidney  came  back  to  England 
with  all  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance fresh  upon  him.  Young,  beauti- 
ful, learned,  an  accomplished  swordsman, 
a  graceful  poet,  he  soon  made  his  mark  in 
a  court  to  which  he  was  introduced  under 
a  favorite's  auspices,  and  of  which  had  he 
willed  it  there  is  no  doubt  he  might  have 
been  favorite  himself.  But  there  was  a 
kind  of  spiritual  elevation  in  Sidney's 
character,  a  sort  of  serene  enthusiasm  tor 
all  that  was  noble  in  life,  which  sets  him 
above  the  other  brilliant  figures  of  his  day 
in  a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own,  and  saved 
him  from  falling  into  the  snares  and  pit- 
falls which  surrounded  the  steps  of  Leices- 
ter and  Essex  and  Raleigh,  and  which  so 
often  humiliate  even  genius  itself  when 
its  sole  aspiration  is  to  keep  a  queen's 
favor.  Sidney's  ambition  was  of  a  purer 
cast.  Courted,  yet  careless  of  the  flattery 
of  courts,  famed  beforehand  by  a  noble 
report  of  his  accomplishments,  and  yet 

fraciously  indifferent  to  such  fame,  so 
ighly  prized  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
aueen  herself  that  she  thought  the  court 
deficient  without  him,  and  yet  showing 
her  only  in  return  the  most  courtly  hom- 
age, young  Sidney  seems  a  foreshadower 
almost  of  young  Milton,  the  Milton  of  the 
"  L' Allegro  "  and  the  court  of  Charles  the 
First,  more  gallant  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  it  may  be,  and  more  skilled  in 
arms,  but  filled  with  as  lofty  and  less 
narrow-minded  enthusiasm  for  chivalrous 
virtue,  and  guarded  seemingly  in  his  steps 
by  unseen  presences,  which  prevented  his 
feet  from  failing  in  the  miry  places  of 
court  intiigue,  and  allowed  him  to  touch 
even  pitch  and  remain  undefiled.  Sidney 
lived  about  the  court  for  over  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  period  his  first  poetic  attempt, 
a  masque  entitled  "The  Lady  of  May," 
was  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth' at 
Wanstead  House  ;  but  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  the  favorite  of  the  Muses,  as 


he  had  already  begun  to  be  called,  pre- 
ferred the  jgreen  fiems  and  grey  towers  of 
his  Kentish  home  to  the  gorgeous  ceremo* 
nial  surrounding  the  court  of  the  vima 
queen,  and  to  the  irksome  cares  of  diplo- 
macy forced  upon  him  by  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  to  the  coait 
of  Vienna  in  1576. 

Another  incentive  was  now  to  direct  his 
life  into  that  channel  to  which  both  his 
genius  and  his  inclination  urged  him. 
Already  no  doubt  in  the  hurry  of  the  gay 
court  life,  the  young  poet  had  learned  the 
voices  of  the  Muses,  calling  him  to  fo^ 
sake  the  unsatisfying  plea.sures  of  worldly 
ambition  for  the  quiet  which  comes  oc 
poetic  reverie,  and  for  that  charmed  soci- 
ety which  is  only  found  in  solitude.  On 
his  return  from  Vienna  in  1577  Philip  Sid- 
ney made  the  acquaintance  of  EdmuiMl 
Spenser.  The  charming  story  of  the  paet 
waiting  in  the  anteroom  while  the  munifi- 
cent patron  of  genius  pored  over  the  pages 
of  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar ''  andT  sent 
out  sums  of  money  gradually  increasing 
with  his  admiration,  till  he  had  to  shut  the 
book  to  avert  his  own  ruin,  is  treated  with 
that  discredit  bv  all  recent  biographers  tt 
Spenser  which  oiographers  of  poets  seem 
to  love  to  attach  to  any  incident  in  tiie 
lives  of  their  heroes  which  rises  for  a  tath 
ment  from  the  level  of  prose.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  meeting  of  Sidney 
and  Spenser  gave  birth  to  a  friendship 
and  admiration  on  one  side,  and  a  sort  of 
devotional  reverence  and  affection  on  the 
other,  which  death  only  could  break,  and 
over  whose  memory,  while  the  Enj^ish 
language  lives,  deatn  will  have  no  power* 

The  continual  intercourse  of  the  mirror 
of  all  true  knighthood  and  the  poet% 
poet  lasted  but  three  years,  during  which 
time  Spenser  lived  almost  entirely  at 
Penshurst.  It  would  however  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  results  which  this  beao* 
tiful  friendship  of  two  noble  men  worked 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  England.  **  The 
nobility  of  the  Spensers,"  says  Gibboii« 
"  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  die 
genius  of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort  tiiem 
to  consider  *  The  Faerie  Queene '  as  the 
most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet." 
This  dictum  might  almost  be  appli^  to 
the  fame  of  Sidney,  if  that  fine  spirit 
needed  further  praise  than  the  homage  of 
three  centuries  for  a  life  noblv  led ;  for  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  to  Spenser's  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  his  friend  ami  pa^ 
tron  Eng:land  owes  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 
It  was  at  Penshurst  at  all  events  that  **  The 
Faerie  Queene  "  was  begun,  after  a  Umup 
companionship  with  a  man  who  remaiMQ 
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all  life  through  the  poet's  hero.     In  Sid- 
ney the  poet  saw  his  ideal  knight ;  from 
Sidney  he  caught  no  doubt  that  flavor  of 
the  Italian   Renaissance  which  pervades 
the  great  faery  epic;   from    Sidney  he 
would   have    received — and  from    what 
more  ardent  medium  could  he  have  re- 
ceived it?  —  such  pictures  of  the  colored 
life  of  Italy,  such  word-paintings  of  Rome's 
pictures,  and  Venice's  sunset-lighted  la- 
goons, as    no  other   living    Englishman 
could  have  supplied  him  with.    From  Sid- 
ney too  he  may  have  received  something 
of  that  high  spiritual  refinement,  that  chas- 
tity of  fancy,  which  is  not  observable  in- 
earlier  work,  but  which  eives  to  the  luxu- 
rious allegory  of  Una  ana  the  false  Duessa 
the  force  of  a  great  spiritual  design. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  results 
of  this  notable  companionship  between 
the  most  imaginative  poet  of  the  day  and 
the  gallant  whose  life  was  one  long  poem, 
it  was  destined  soon  to  be  severed.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 580  Spenser 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton  —  an  appointment  he  owed 
to  me  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  friend  and 
patron's  uncle. 

The  two  friends  parted  never  to  meet 
a^'n,  Spenser  to  complete  the  great  de- 
sign already  commenced,  Sidney  also  to 
break  the  silence  which  had  Ions  fettered 
his  fine  fancy.    His  first  efiEort  in  literature 
however  bore  small  resemblance  to  the 
sweetness  long  drawn  out  which  was  to 
make  the  groves  of  Wilton  immortal.    Be- 
fore Sidney  was  to  lay  claim  to  the  title 
ci  romancer,  he  was  to  show  that  the 
duties  of  the  statesman  were  not  beyond 
bis  grasp.    England  was  at  the  moment 
profoandly  moved  by  the  rumors  of  the 

?ueeD's  approaching  marriage  with  the 
)ake  of  Anjou.  After  much  vacillation 
Elizabeth  seemed  at  last  to  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  match.  In  the  midst  of 
the  pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary 
of  her  coronation  she  was  seen  after  a 
long  and  intimate  discourse  with  her  royal 
lover  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger, 
and  to  put  it  on  his.  The  spectators  nat- 
urally concluded  that  the  act  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  engagement  of  marriage  and 
was  intended  to  convey  the  announcement 
to  the  world.  A  general  consternation 
reigned.  The  memory  of  the  last  foreign 
match  was  fresh  yet  in  the  people's  minos. 
Tracts  denouncing  the  step  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  streets.  The  haneman  was 
busily  engaged  in  cutting  off  authors'  right 
hands.  Au  the  courtiers  whom  Elizabeth 
trusted  entreated  her  to  abandon  her  in- 
tent.   But  she  remained  steadfast  in  her 


purpose,  and  it  was  at  last  supposed  that 
that  purpose  would  not  be  shaken. 

It  was  now  that  Philip  Sidney  gave 
solid  proof  that  had  he  chosen  to  devote 
himself  to  politics,  no  goal  of  political 
ambition  would  have  been  beyond  his 
reach.  He  took  the  liberty  of  writing  the 
queen  a  letter  which  has  extorted  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  historians  little  inclined 
to  panegyric.  The  letter  indeed  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  letter,  it  is  a  piece  of 
profound  statecraft  stated  with  the  utmost 
eloquence  and  reasoned  with  consummate 
force.  Sidney  told  the  queen  that  the 
security  of  her  government  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  affection  of  her  Protestant 
subjects,  that  she  could  not  by  any  means 
more  effectually  disgust  them  than  by 
marrying  a  prince  who  was  son  of  the 
perfidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  Charles,  and  who  had  him- 
self dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  and  defenceless  Protestants ;  that 
the  Catholics  were  her  immortal  enemies, 
and  that  her  chief  security  at  the  present 
against  the  efEorts  of  so  numerous,  rich, 
and  united  a  faction,  was  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  head  who  could  conduct  so 
dangerous  an  enterprise.  He  reminded 
her  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  shown  a 
very  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  and 
having  often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his 
elder  brother  and  sovereign,  there  re- 
mained no  hope  that  he  would  passively 
submit  to  a  woman  whom  he  might  in 
quality  of  a  husband  think  himself  entitled 
to  command  ;  and  that  the  French  people, 
so  populous,  so  much  abounding  in  sol- 
diers, so  full  of  a  nobility  devoted  to  arms 
and  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  par- 
tisans. He  reminded  her  that  the  plain 
and  honorable  path  which  she  had  followed 
of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people 
had  hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure 
and  happy  ;  and  after  adding  a  long  series 
of  furtner  arguments  equally  cogent  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  however  she 
might  remain  childless,  even  though  old 
age  should  grow  upon  her,  the  singular 
felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  pre- 
serve her  from  contempt ;  the  affections 
of  her  subjects  and  those  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Europe  would  defend  her  from 
danger ;  and  her  own  prudence  without 
other  aid  or  assistance  would  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  her  most  malignant  enemies. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  a  confer- 
ence between  the  queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  ;  from  which  the  intended  husband 
departed  in  great  disgust,  throwing  away 
the  ring  the  queen  had  given  him  and 
uttering  many  curses  on  the  mutability  of 
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women  and  of  islanders.  Sidney  himself 
suffered  nothing  for  an  audacity  which  its 
foresight  so  well  excused,  and  instead  of 
losing  a  hand  for  warning  the  queen  of 
her  danger,  stood  higher  in  her  favor  than 
before.  It  may  be  believed,  however,  that 
his  high  and  gentle  nature  was  wearied  of 
court  life,  —  of  its  shams,  its  restless  am- 
bitions, its  mean  bickerings,  its  petty  dis- 
contents ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  his  final  retirement  to  the  solitude  for 
which  he  had  so  long  pined  was  brought 
about  by  so  paltry  an  agent  as  a  quarrel 
with  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  a  tennis  court. 
It  was  after  this  occurrence  however,  in 
which  Sidney  is  reported  to  have  behaved, 
as  he  naturallv  would,  with  great  spirit, 
that  he  retiree!  to  Wilton,  the  seat  oi  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
gave  himself  up  body  and  soul  to  the 
Muses.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his 
"  Arcadia."  Wandering  among  the  stately 
avenues  and  over  the  green  Wiltshire  up- 
lands he  passed  no  doubt  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  the 

Castoral  medley  long  drawn  out,  but  full  of 
eauties  still.  In  an  age  when  Spenser  is 
voted  tedious  the  **  Arcadia  "  is  naturally 
not  read.  We  have  no  time  to  study  the 
Elizabethan  euphuists,  for  have  we  not 
euphuists  of  our  own  ?  But  Sidney's  ro- 
mance is  interesting  from  this  point  of 
view  alone,  that  not  only  does  it  exhibit 
the  whole  of  his  nature,  his  chivalry,  his 
learning,  his  thirst  for  adventure,  his  ten- 
derness, his  childlike  simplicity  of  heart, 
but  that,  universally  read  and  admired  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  it 
gave  a  greater  impulse  to  the  national 
taste  for  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than 
any  single  work  before  or  after. 

In  1 581  Sidney  wrote  his  next  work, 
"  The  Defence  ot  Poetry,"  which  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death  —  but  in  which 
the  flexibility,  the  music,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  style  are  as  apparent  as  in  the 
**  Arcadia" — and  three  years  afterwards 
he  married.  The  fact  that  a  man  so  gift- 
ed should  have  been  a  disappointed  suitor 
is  but  another  mystery  added  to  the  great 
riddle  love,  and  may  well  set  people  con- 
sidering with  the  chorus  in  "Samson 
Agonistes"  as  to  what  ma^  be  the  one 
attraction  in  man  most  certain  to  snare  the 
heart  of  woman.  In  Sidney's  case  at  all 
events,  or  rather  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux,  the  Philoclea  of  the 
"Arcadia,"  the  Stella  of  the  poems,  it 
was  not 

Virtue,  wisdom,  valor,  wit. 
Strength,   comeliness  of   shape,  or  amplest 
merit, 


That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit; 
But  what  it  is  hard  is  to  say, 
Harder  to  hit. 

Harder  indeed!  In  default  of  the  fickle 
Penelope,  Sidney  chose  his  wife  froa 
the  family  of  an  old  friend.  He  married 
Frances,  only  daughter  of  Lord  Walsit^ 
ham,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduce  ' 
eleven  years  before,  when  he  had  started  & 
on  his  European  travels,  and  under  whose 
ambassadorial  roof  he  had  sheltered  it 
Paris  when  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew  had  broken  out.  Sidney's  marriafft 
was  no  love-match  in  the  common  acccp* 
tation  of  the  term.  It  had  commenced  m 
a  friendship,  and  when  this  developed  at 
last  into  love,  it  was  into  that  more  eiuiiur* 
ing  form  of  affection  which  is  born  of  a 
mutual  esteem.  No  vision  of  the  fidde 
Penelope  was  allowed  to  mar  the  happi- 
ness  of  married  life.  Whatever  regrets 
may  have  at  times  wrung  Sidney's  bosoiBi 
he  was  true  knight  enoueh  not  to  let  his 
wife  know  of  them,  and  Lady  Sidney,  we 
may  well  believe,  had  no  cause  to  com* 

Clain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  chivalric  hot* 
and  who  must  have  made  her  the  moat 
envied  woman  in  England  and  who  finallj 
died  in  her  arms. 

It  was  only,  however,  shortly  after  hia 
marriage  that  Sidney  was  knighted.  la 
the  ensuing  year  the  ties  of  relationship 
and  the  recollection  of  past  benefits 
prompted  him  to  the  only  work  which  one 
regrets  that  such  nobility  should  have 
undertaken.  The  pleading  of  an  angely 
however,  may  make  the  very  devil  look 
less  black,  and  if  any  flickering  doubt 
rests  in  the  mind  that  the  Earl  of  Leices* 
ter  may  not  have  been  the  murderooSi 
mean,  poisoning,  incompetent,  and  con- 
temptible timeserver  that  contemporary 
evidence  makes  out,  the  doubt  is  due 
solely  to  his  nephew's  advocacy.  Sid- 
ney's discourse  in  defence  of  the  Earl  d 
Leicester  in  answer  to  Parsons  the  Jes- 
uit's tract  called  "Leicester's  Common- 
wealth," did  much  to  rehabilitate  that 
nobleman's  somewhat  tarnished  reputa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  at  all  events  produced 
the  chief  result  which  his  designing  na- 
ture aimed  at,  through  his  nephew's  advo- 
cacy, in  restoring  him  after  one  of  die 
many  temporary  Sienations  to  the  doting 
favor  of  the  queen. 

Sidney's  brief  life  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  it  was  indirectly  throueh  the 
whose  character  he  had  so  gallanSy  de- 
fended, that  he  finally  met  his  death.  The 
war  between  Spain  and  Holland  was  now 
being  carried  on,  under  cover  of  which 
blundering   incompetency  of   the   uncle 
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the  Spanish  designs  upon  England  were 
befog  hurriedly  matured.    Elizabeth,  who 
had  early  in  1 585  forbidden  Sidney's  in- 
tention of  joining  Drake^s  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  from  fear  of  losing  the 
jewel  of  her  dominions,  now  saw  that  the 
crisis  was  come  in  which  she  must  hazard 
even  her  jewels  if  she  wished  to  save  her 
crown.    At  the  end  of  this  vear  she  ap- 
pointed Sidney  ijovemor  of  Flushing ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to 
Hcrfland  shortly  afterwards  at  the  head  of 
the  English  auxiliary  forces.     Under  the 
vacillating  direction  of  this  incompetent 
favorite,  the  advantages  which  Sidney's 
enterprise  bad  gamed  over  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  avenged.    The  campaign  lan- 
|uished.    Venlo  surrendered  to   Parma. 
Nays  was  taken  by  assault  while  the  gar- 
rison were  treating  for  a  capitulation,  and 
Leicester,  thinking;  himself  too  weak  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rhimberg, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
Eoji^iish  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  endeavored  to  draw  off  the  Prince 
of  Parma  by  another  enterprise.    He  sat 
down  before  Zutphen.    The  Spanish  com- 
mander hurried  to  the  relief  of  a  town  so 
important.     The   Marquis  of  Guesto  ad- 
Tanced  under  his  orders  with  a  convoy 
which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the  place. 
They  were  favored  by  a  fog,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  carrying  out  their  designs 
when  they  fell  by  accident  upon  a  body  of 
English  cavalry,  and  a  furious  action  en- 
sued.    The  engagement  took  place  under 
the  very  walls  of  Zutphen,  and  the  con- 
voy were  prevented  from  provisioning  the 
place.     But  the  victory  was  dearly  bought. 
After  having  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
and  10  his  third  charge,  Sidney  received 
amnsket-ball  in  the  left  thigh  a  little  above 
the  knee.     The  wound  proved  mortal,  but 
a  lingering  agony  enabled  the  dying  hero 
to  give  one  more  proof  of  that  chivalrous 
humanity  which  was  with  him  an  Instinct, 
and  which  had  directed  his  whole  life. 
"As  he  was  leaving  the  battle-field,"  writes 
his  friend  Lord   Brooke,  "in  which   sad 
progress  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the 
army,  where  his  uncle  the  general  was, 
and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding, 
he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  pres- 
ently brought  to  him  ;  but  as  he  was  put- 
ting the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor 
soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his 
last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up 
his  eyes  at  the  bottle  ;  which  Sir  Pnilip 
perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man 
with    these  words,  *  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine.' " 
After  many  days  of  suffering,  Sidney  I 


died  at  Amheim  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1586,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  con- 
veyed to  England,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  on  the  i6th  February,  1587.  A 
nation's  mourning  marked  its  sense  of  its 
loss;  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  found 
immortal  expression.  Spenser,  though 
they  had  been  parted  six  years,  had  not 
forgotten  the  image  of  that  chivalrous 
form  which  had  served  for  the  one  model 
of  all  that  was  highest  and  noblest  in  his 
eyes.  His  grief  fc  his  lost  friend  found 
vent  in  a  passionate  outburst,  which  rises 
far  above  the  common  run  of  verse  writ 
ten  for  like  occasions. 

The  man  thus  celebrated  needs  no  fur- 
ther praise.  But  I  would  point  out  the 
qualities  which  in  mv  opinion  distinguish 
Sidney  from  his  brifliant  contemporaries 
and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness 
entirel^^  his  own.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
united  in  one  character  the  wisdom  of  a 
grave  councillor  and  the  romantic  chivalry 
of  a  knight-errant;  it  was  not  only  that 
his  genius  and  his  learning  made  him  the 
centre  of  the  great  literary  world  which 
was  at  the  moment  springing  into  birth  ;  it 
was  not  only  that,  friend  of  England's 
most  imaginative  poet,  he  too  was  gifted 
with  the  magic  virtue,  with  the  power  to 
see  the  beauty  which  the  eye  cannot  see, 
and  to  hear  that  music  only  heard  in 
silence  :  these  qualities  he  shared  with  his 
contemporaries.  In  Raleigh's  blood  the 
tide  of  romance  beat  as  strongly ;  Essex 
was  as  brilliant  an  ornament  to  the  court, 
and  a  more  munificent  patron  of  genius; 
Drake  showed  as  dauntless  a  courage  in 
the  face  of  his  country's  foes.  But  in  a 
spiritual  elevation  of  character  which  rose 
far  above  the  standard  of  the  age,  and  to 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  attained, 
Sidney  stands  alone.  He  was  the  bright 
figure  of  Christian  chivalry  in  times  full 
of  grossness.  He  was  the  Bayard  of  an 
age  in  which  most  men  knew  no  fear ;  but 
in  which  he  alone  among  them  was  with- 
out reproach. 

W.  OuTRAM  Tristram. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE   INVALID. 
A   HAMPSHIRE  STUDY. 

"  How  be  I  this  mornin'  ?     Why  terrible  bad 

I  be, 
Achin'  from  head  to  f ut  —  it*s  awful  in  that 

ther*  knee. 
Dick  —  a  cheer  fur  the  lady  —  what  be  you 

after,  Dick? 
Take   a  duster  and  dust   it  —  the  dust  is  as 

thick  as  thick. 


**  Lor,  that's  jest  as  it  *appens  wi*  me  a-layin* 

here! 
Nothin'  as  it  should  be — jest  look  at  that 

thcr*  cheer, 
Ain't  been  dusted  mebbe  these  three  days 

since,  or  more, 
Me  as  was  alius  so  careful  about  the  cheers 

and  the  Hoor  1 

"  Never  a  morsel  o*  dust  when  I  was  about 

myself. 
You  mient  have  et  yer  dinner  ofif  any  cheer  or 

sheif. 
There  was  that  chist  o*  drawers  —  'twas  nigh 

as  good  as  a  glass. 
Now  it's  as  dull  as  can  be  —  look  at  th'  rust 

o'  the  brass  I 

**  As  fur  that  row  o'  chiney,  it  frets  my  heart 

to  see, 
I  know  if  I  look'd  int'  it  'tis  durty  as  well  can 

be, 
The  cups  as  my  mother  left  me,  the  cups  as  I 

bespoke  1 
I'd  sooner  the  roof  'ud  tumble  than  one  o* 

them  cups  was  broke. 

"I  musn't  worry,  you  tell  me  —  ah,  how  can 

you  understand 
What  It  is  to  lay  here  helpless,  not  able  to 

move  your  hand  ? 
Me  as  was  such  a  woman  to  work,  and  to  look 

alive  — 
Never  was  one  to  lay  abed,  I  was  alius  down 

by  five. 

**  Now  I've  to  lay  here  quiet,  and  watch  the 

things  go  wry. 
Lor'  it  do  fret  me  so ;  sometimes  I  can't  but 

cry. 
Miriam  comes  an'  gives  'em  the  little  sattlm' 

they  get. 
But  Miriam's  ways  ain't  my  ways,  and  never 

W€u  my  ways  yet. 

* '  Miriam  ?    S he 's  my  neighbor — she  married 

my  brother  Sam, 
Got  a  fam'ly  o'  ten,  so  her  time's  took  up,  it 

am. 
Sam's  a  well-meanin'  critter,  but  fond  of  a 

drop  o'  gin, 
And  then  he  gives  it  to  Miriam  —  but  he  gits 

it  back  agin  I 

'*  Dick's  as  good  as  'e  may  be,  but  he  have 

his  work,  vou  see. 
He've  summat  Dctter  to  do  than  bide  here 

nussin'  of  me ; 
An'  when  his  day's  work's  over,  he's  home 

scon's  ever  he  stop. 
Not  like  Miriam's  'usband,  as  must  go  in  fur 

his  drop. 

"  Miriam,  she  comes  in  here,  but  she  makes 

me  downright  ill. 
What  wi'  her  slammickin'  ways,  and  her  voice 

as  is  never  still. 


Pulls  my  knee,  she  do  I  you'd  ammost  hear  it 

crack; 
Says  it's  good  for  rheumaticks;   I  wish  she 

had  my  back. 

"Lor,  how  it  aches  jest  now,  like  needles 

down  i'  the  bone. 
Miriam  rubbed  it  fur  me,  but  she  might  a*  left 

it  alone. 
Such  a  hand  as  sheVe  got  I    It's  hard  as  a 

bit  o'  slet. 
And  Miriam's  ways  ain't  my  ways,  an'  never 

vfos  my  wa3rs  yeL 

*'  Doctor,  he  cum  an'  see  me,  and  he  says  I 

may  lay  here 
Fur  months ;  an'  he  muttered  summat  that  I 

was  too  deaf  to  hear ; 
An'  when  I  questioned   Miriam,  who  was 

standin'  ther'  by  me, 
I  couldn't  ^et  nowt  out  o*  her.    I  don't  think 

ttothtn*  o'  she. 

"  Maybe  he  said  I  was  dying.    Well,  death 

must  come  to  us  all. 
I  bain't  afraid  to  die  —  I  might  'a  bin  np  at 

t'  Hall, 
Fur  I  were  a  giddy  lass  then,  wi'  no  thonght 

beyond  the  day ; 
'Tis  since  I've  bin  layin'  here  that  I've  learnt 

to  think  an'  to  pray. 


<< 


There's   nothin'   like   layin'    helpless  to 
brin^n'  yer  past  life  oack, 
'  how  It  comes  i'  the  nifiht  I 


Lor'  how  ft  comes  i'  the  night  I    And 

on't  looks  so  black  1 
And  then  I  tell  it  to  Him,  though  he  knows  it 

all,  to  be  sure, 
And  I  ask  him  to  blot  it  out,  and  to  make  me 

strong  t'  endure. 

"  Sometimes,  when  the  pain's  so  bad,  I  do  git 

tay-nhXt  da3rs. 
And  Miriam,  she  do  try  me,  wi'  all  her  sla^ 

tc'nly  ways. 
Sweeps  the  dust  i'  the  comers  when  she  thinks 

I'm  lookin'  away,> 
And  handles  the  chiney  that  rough  I     SliA 

shall  touch  it  no  more,  I  say. 

<*  Good-bye,  ma'm.    Must  you  be  going  ?   It's 

good  of  vou  settin'  here, 
List'nin'  to  all  my  troubles.    Nay,  don't  jws 

sattle  that  cneer  I 
Maybe  next  time  you're  comin'  you'll  find  ths 

old  woman  gone. 
For  death  must  come  to  us  all,  an'  mj  time 

'ill  not  be  long. 

'*  Good-bye,  an'  thank  you  kindly.    I  snppose 

you  must  leave  us  now^ 
Listen — that's  Miriam  knockin' — jest  hark 

at  that  woman's  row  I 
The  pain  do  try  me,  awful,  espedallj' 

bad  days, 
But  I'll  do  my  best  to  be  patient,  and  to 

wi'  Miriam's  ways.*' 
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THE   SCULPTOR  S   STORY,  ETC. 


THE  SCULPTOR'S  STORY. 


• 

Ay,  look  at  it  1    Graceful,  and  true,  and  grand ; 

Bearing  the  stamp  of  genius,  as  you  say. 
'Tis  pity  for  the  missing  arm  and  hand ; 

You  notice  less,  looking  this  other  way. 
Do  I  not  feel  its  beauty  ?    To  the  core ; 
But  then  to  me  it  says  a  something  more. 

Toyou,  a  statue  well  and  nobly  wrought, 

The  chiselled  marble  breathmg  patriot  life, 
The  dumb  lips  speaking  the  majestic  thought, 
The    proud  foot  springing  eager  for  the 
strife ; 
To  me  it  tells  of  deeper  things  than  glory. 
Have  you  the  time  to  hear  the  sculptor's 
story  ? 

Oh,  I  will  make  no  weary  tale  of  it, 
Nor  dwell  on  the  sweet  dawn  of  early  hope, 

When  youth  an4  genius  made  a  temple  fit 
For  tame  to  dwell  in  at  his  widest  scope ; 

It  shrank  to  a  poor  garret,  high  and  bare, 

With  cold  and  famine  for  companions  there. 

Not  one  of  all  who  hailed  his  promise  mom, 
With  golden  auguries  of  laurelled  art. 

Climbed  to  the  wretched  room,  where  he,  in 
scorn 
Of  the  timeservers*  praises,  ate  his  heart, 

And  dashed  into  his  work  the  mock  at  lies, 

That  scorches  still  in  those  imperial  eyes. 

Well  I     Fevered,  starving,  through  the  bitter 
hours. 
The  strong  head  kept  the  gnawing  pain  at 
bay; 
The  gifteci  hand  wrought  to  its  highest  powers, 
Finished  its  task,  as  closed  the  winter  day, 
And  the  fierce  cold  crept  in,  to  kill  and  freeze, 
As  Paris  woke  to  New  Year  revelries. 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  upon  the  vacant  board. 

Nor  faggot  left  to  feed  the  empty  stove ; 
Below  the  attic  mirth  and  revel  roared. 
The  steely  stars  shone  pitiless  above ; 
And  he  had  naught  to  sell,  and  naught  to 

pawn. 
The  frost  would  break  the  clay  before  the 
dawn! 

He  took  the  blanket  from  his  squalid  bed, 
He  took  the  rags  that  wrapped  him  as  they 
might ; 

Round  the  dumb  darling  of  his  heart  and  head 
He  drew  them,  shelters  from  the  cruel  night ; 

And  cast  himself  beside  it  on  the  floor. 

Giving  his  all  —  e*en  Love  could  do  no  more. 

When  the  reluctant  dawning  slowly  crept. 
Through  the  small,  frost-dimmea  panes  that 
lit  the  room, 
Frozen  beside  his  work  the  sculptor  slept; 
The  strange  clothed  form  stood  dusky  in 
the  gloom. 
Only  one  outstretched  arm  and  hand  seemed 

keeping 
A  guard  upon  the  prostrate  figure,  sleeping. 


Sleeping?     A  sleep  no  lingering  trump  of 
Fame 
Could  startle  back  to  life  that  proved  too 
hard; 
No  tardy  recognition  of  his  name 
Could  wake  the  dead,  to  take  the  slow  re- 
ward. 
They  raised  him  in  a  reverence  learned  too 

late. 
And  looked  upon  his  work,  and  knew  it  great 

They  laid  him  somewhere  up  at  P^re-la-Chaise, 
And  raised,  years  afterwards,  a  cenotaph 

*  *  To  the  great  master. '  *    From  their  destmed 
place 
Do  spirits  ever  look  on  us  and  laugh, 

A  laugh  that  Heaven  may  rob  of  bitterness, 

At  all  the  fleeting  creeds  we  men  profess  ? 

As  for  his  work,  they  had  it,  as  you  see, 
Wrought  in  Sicilian  marble  rich  and  rare;;^ 

Only,  for  all  they  bore  it  carefully, 
Tne  lifted  arm  snapped  on  the  narrow  stair. 

His  coat  had  slipped  from  it,  so  frail  the  rags; 

It  shattered,  frozen,  on  the  frozen  flags. 

And  so  it  is,  as  others  look  to  praise 
On  this,  the  glory  of  my  gallery,  I 

Half  lose  its  beauty,  seeing,  as  I  gaze,. 
Its  author  lying  down  alone  to  die. 

Such  fate  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand. 

Yes,  one  does  sorely  miss  the  arm  and  hand. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


SUMMER  SKETCHING. 

Dark  cloudlets  trail  across  the  sky. 

Like  home-bound  cranes,  in  line  extended 
The  fires  of  sunset  flare  and  die. 

In  pageant  brief  and  splendid. 
The  rippling  gold  is  darkening  grey, 
Save  where  white  foam-breaks  nccK  the  bay ; 
And  sky  and  ocean  far  away 

Are  softly  blended. 

She  haunts  that  salt-aired  heathy  seat; 

She  loves  to  sink  her  feet  in  grasses. 

And  hear  the  long  waves  roll  and  beat. 

And  watch  the  great  cloud-masses, 
And  strive,  with  ardor  over-bold. 
Some  lovely  look  to  catch  and  hold ; 
Some  violet  shade,  some  gleam  of  gold. 
That  peeps  and  passes. 

**  Ah  me  I  "  she  sighs,  **  to  make  my  own 

Those  mystic  shades  that  evening  etches  I 
To  catch  that  wistful  twilight  tone 

0*er  all  the  dim  sea-stretches  I  " 
Nay,  lovely  dreamer,  clear  your  look. 
And  haste  to  yonder  leafy  nook. 
Where  some  one  waits  to  take  the  book 
And  praise  the  sketches. 
Frederick  Langbridge,  M.A. 
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From  The  Contemponry  Review. 
FAITH  HEALING  AND  FEAR  KILLINa 

Religious  eathusiasm  and  scientific 
medicine,  far  as  they  seem  to  be  apart, 
have  one  thing  in  common.  The  records 
of  both  abound  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
cures  of  disease  effected  by  faith.  The 
faith  which  accomplishes  the  religious 
cures  is  faith  in  holy  men,  holy  prayers, 
or,  it  may  be,  holy  oil,  holy  thorns,  and 
holy  water ;  and  the  faith  which  brings 
about  the  medical  cures  is  faith  in  doc- 
tors (not  necessarily  holy),  in  bread  pills 
and  impotent  ointments. 

To  judge  from  a  remarkable  article  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review^  there  could  be,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
eminent  London  physician,  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  the  assertion  of  a  pilgrim 
to  Lourdes  or  Bethshan  that  he  had  been 
healed  by  a  special  exercise  of  divine 
mercy  ;  while,  judging  from  such  a  work 
as  Dr.  Tuke*s  *'  Influence  of  the  Mind  on 
the  Body "  (London,  1884),  nothing  is 
more  scientifically  certain  than  that  a 
Ivp  number  of  persons  have  been  healed 
of  alt  fluumer  of  diseases  by  bread  pills. 
The  lay  mind  can  with  difficulty  admit 
that  there  is  essential  absurdity  in  attrib- 
uting recovery  from  sickness  to  prayer, 
and  no  absurdity  in  attributing  it  to  bread 
pills. 

That  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as 
faith  healing  appears  to  my  judgment  a 
fact  beyond  dispute.  Three-fourths  — 
perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
nineteen-twentieths — of  the  stories  of 
cures  of  the  religious  class  are,  undoubt- 
edly, myths,  frauds,  exaggerations,  falla- 
cies of  memory  or  of  reporting ;  and  quite 
as  many  of  the  medical  kind  may  be  di- 
vided between  silly  self -deceptions  and  the 
arrant  falsehoods  of  interested  quacks.  All 
deductions  made,  however,  there  remains, 
I  am  convinced,  a  certain  number  of  cures 
of  both  classes,  of  which  no  sufficient  ac- 
count can  be  given  on  any  theory  of  either 
fraud,  or  mistake,  or  natural  recovery ; 
cures  which  meet  the  following  defini- 
tions :  — 

I.  The  antecedent  presence  of  serious  dis- 
ease, either  functional  or  organic,  has 
been  established  on  sufficient  testi- 
mony. 


2.  The  cure  has  been  sufficiently  sudden 

to  exclude  the  hypothesis  ot  a  spon- 
taneous termination  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  cure  has  been  effected  without  the 

exhibition  of  any  drug  or  therapeutic 
appliance  which  could  be  recognized 
as  adequate  to  the  result. 

No  candid  reader  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory can,  I  think,  doubt  that  cures  fulfill- 
ing the  above  conditions  have  occurred 
many  times  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  under  many  different  phases  of  reli- 
gious belief ;  and,  equally  assuredly,  read- 
ers of  such  works  as  Sir  Henry  Holland^ 
Dr.  Carpenter^s,  and  Dr.  Tuke's  must  ad- 
mit that  cases  of  the  lower  kind  of  faith 
healing  have  likewise  occurred  not  un- 
frequently.  The  former  "  miracles  "  are 
treated  by  men  of  science,  when  they 
deign  to  refer  to  them  at  all,  with  unmiti- 
gated scorn,  because  they  are  associated 
with  what  they  deem  to  be  contemptible 
superstitions,  and  have  been  usually  re- 
corded by  witnesses  ignorant  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  who  make  ridiculous  blun- 
ders in  describing  disease.  The  latter  are 
dealt  with  more  leniently,  even  with  good- 
humored  levity,  as  examples  of  the  help- 
less credulity  of  patients,  and  of  the 
action  of  a  faculty  which  the  writers  (who 
may  be  great  physiologists,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  psychologists)  are  pleased  to 
call  "imagination."  But  both  classes  of 
faith  healing  are,  assuredly,  deserving  of 
quite  other  modes  of  treatment  than  these. 
They  form,  to  say  the  least,  singular  re- 
versals of  the  usual  order  of  medical  art, 
whereby  it  is  sought  to  minister  even  to  a 
"mind  diseased"  through  the  stomach; 
while  the  glimpse  they  afford  us  of  a 
mighty  magic  capable  of  transforming 
sickness  to  health,  and  causing  the  lame 
to  walk  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  should  make 
us  sigh  rather  than  smile,  if  we  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wand  which 
works  such  beneficial  wonders  is  beyond 
our  grasp. 

Philosophic  efforts  hitherto  made  to 
reach  the  secret  of  faith  healing  have  been 
few,  comparatively  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  They  have  not  gone  deep,  and 
have  been  singularly  barren  of  practical 
results.  We  are  told  of  the  value  of  "  ex- 
pectant attention  "  in  effecting  the  cures 
of  pilgrims  to  holy  shrines,  and  of  patients 
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who  swallow  inert  drugs ;  and  of  these 
last  Dr.  Tuke  has  afforded  us  a  most 
amusing  series  of  examples  culled  from 
Dr.  Lisle  and  Sir  John  Forbes's  celebrated 
article,  "Young  Physic,"  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  January, 
1846.  We  hear  also  of  the  immense  po- 
tency of  the  will,  as  exemplified  by  Andrew 
Crosse,  who  got  over  an  attack  of  hydro- 
phobia by  sheer  dint  of  pluck  (Memoirs, 
p.  125),  and  by  Edward  Irving,  who 
preached  a  splendid  sermon  in  the  agonies 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  But  no  effort,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
two  kinds  of  faith  healings  which  bear 
such  obvious  analogies,  under  any  com- 
mon law,  or  to  construct  a  theory  which 
shall  explain  their  essential  nature.  Thus 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  ^nd  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  regards  this  great 
agency,  very  much  in  the  position  which 
our  forefathers  occupied  two  centuries  ago 
as  regards  electricity,  when  their  experi- 
ments were  limited  to  rubbing  bits  of 
amber  and  the  backs  of  cats.  Where  are 
the  Franklins  and  the  Wheatstones  of 
faith  healing?  Is  it  endurable  that  the 
use  of  a  great  beneficent  power  in  our  na- 
ture should  forever  be  limited,  as  now,  to 
fanatics  and  fools  ?  Cannot  sensible  and 
rationally  religious  persons  be  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  priceless  advantage? 
"  Sickness,"  said  Dr.  Moxon,  oracularly 
rebuking  Bethshan,  "  is  too  serious  to  be 
trifled  with  by  fanatics."*  It  is  also  too 
serious  to  be  trifled  with  by  doctors,  who 
try  diverting  experiments  on  their  patients 
with  bread  pills  and  pretended  bleedings, 
wooden  tractors  and  Braidism.  But  if, 
either  from  the  fanatics  or  the  doctors,  we 
can  obtain  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  faith 
healing  carried  on  by  both,  we  need  not 
fear  the  charge  of  **  trifling  with  sickness." 
The  inquiry  into  this  subject  is  interest- 
ing likewise  from  another  point  of  view 
beside  utility.  We  are  distracted  in  these 
days  by  perpetual  talk  about  the  action  of 
body  on  the  mind.  Morals  and  psychol- 
ogy in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  school 

*  Bethshan  — it  is  a  little  startlin$;  to  learn  — is 
known  to  the  profane  as  post-office  No.  10  Drayton 
Park.  Holloway  Road.  N.,  between  Highbury  and 
Holioway  stations  of  the  North  London  and  Great 
Northern  Railways. 


of  biologists  and  novelists  bid  fair  to  be- 
come mere  branches  of  pathology;  sin 
being  reduced  to  a  symptom  of  a  dis- 
ordered liver,  and  genius  in  its  heaven- 
soaring  flights  being  brought  down  to  a 
superior  supply  of  blood  to  a  well-convo- 
luted brain.  No  sacred  sentiment  in  hu- 
man nature,  not  even  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  child,  escapes  being  stripped  of  its 
robe  of  beauty  and  sanctity,  and  nakedly 
presented  to  us  as  the  mere  result  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  relation.  No 
action,  howsoever  divinely  heroic,  will 
henceforth  be  attributed  to  the  self-sac- 
rificing spirit  of  the  martyr  or  the  patriot, 
but  only  to  the  "  combativeness  of  the 
male  animal"  developed  by  '* sexual  se- 
lection." Double-sided  beings  as  we  are 
—  every  feeling  and  every  act  being  like 
the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  shield, 
half  mind,  half  matter,  —  we  have  hitherto 
needed  to  be  reminded  in  the  triumph  of 
life,  as  by  the  slave  beside  the  Roman 
victor's  car,  **  Thou  art  mortal ; "  there  is 
a  physical  analogue  to  all  which  our  souls 
feel  and  do,  and  the  body  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  reserved  for  modern 
science  to  ignore,  not  the  body,  but  the 
soul ;  to  treat  the  material  moiety  of  our 
being  as  the  primary  and  all-important, 
perhaps  the  only  really  existent  part  of  It ; 
and  to  instruct  us,  as  we  tread  the  Via 
Dolorosa  of  our  earthly  way :  "  Remember 
thou  art  not  a  hero,  not  a  martyr,  not  a 
saint;  only  a  parcel  of  bone  and  tissue, 
fl^sh  and  bood,  which  any  chemist  could 
reduce  to  a  few  phials  of  water  and  white 
powder,  and  range  on  a  shelf  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum."  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well,  even  in  the  interests 
of  scientific  truth,  to  pay  a  little  more  at* 
tention  to  the  front  of  the  shield ;  to  study 
psychology  a  little  more,  and  physiology, 
possibly,  a  little  less.  An  inquiry  into  the 
laws  of  that  mysterious  power  of  which 
we  are  speaking  as  lodged  in  the  mind, 
and  thence  stepping  forth  to  transform 
the  conditions  of  the  body,  would  seem, 
of  all  others,  best  fitted  to  counterbalance 
the  materialist  doctrines  of  the  Biichner 
and  Carl  Vogt  school.  Were  a  science  of 
psychical  therapeutics  really  to  be  formn* 
lated,  it  would  both  supply  us  with  the 
most  potent  of   remedial  agencies,  and 
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likewise    help  us,  more  than  any  other  but  the  reason  is  a  circular  argument,  for 

knowledge,  to  understand  our  own  double  why  does  the  patient  believe  in  the  "  em- 

Datures  —  soul  and  body,  spirit  and  mat-  pirick "'  more  than  in  the  rational  physi- 

ler,  demi-god  and  demi-brute.  cian,  save  that  he  knows  the  former  has 

Who  will  step  forward  and  help  to  clear  wrought  more  cures  than  the  latter  ?    The 

the  way  for  this  science  of  psycho-thera-  position  of  sundry  eminent  surgeons  and 

peutics  ?    At  present,  even  when  a  doctor  physicians  to-day,  as  regards  bone-setters 

has  himself  effected  astonishing  cures  by  and  various  medical  heretics,  is  like  that 

such  things»as  a  few  crumbs  of  biscuit,  it  which  the  astronomer  royal  would  hold 

never  seems  to  occur  to  him  to  prosecute  had  Zadkiel  foretold  an  eclipse  which  he 

his  investigations.    As   Dr.   Hack  Tuke  had  failed  to  predict.     When  they  find 

says  of  some  such  dull  physicians ;  —  they   cannot  cure   our   rheumatism,  our 

With  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  Paralysis,  and  twenty  other  maladies, 
Dr.  Haygarth  and  others  with  wooden  tractors,  sorely  o"*"  physicians  might  help  U3  to 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  surprise  the  reader  that  obtain  the  mysterious  benefits  which  have 
these  observers  were  content  to  stop  when  been  derived  from  bread  pills.  Such  is 
they  had  proved  that  their  instruments  were  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  I  fear 
as  potent  as  if  metallic.  They  had  relieved  the  majority  of  us  would  elect  to  recover 
their  patients  by  something  sooner  than  they  in  the  most  irregular  and  unscientific  man- 
would  otherwise  have  been  relieved,  and  yet  ^er  rather  than  die  secundem  artem  by 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  continue  the  orthodox  medicine,  leaving  our  mourning 
practice.  They  called  this  something  -im-  relatives  to  find  the  consolation  conveyed 
agination."  and  thought  that  wa^  quite  suffi-  ^  j^^^^ibing  on  our  tombstones,  "  Physi- 
aent  to  dispose  of  the  whole  sumecL  (Innu-  1  .  .  . «,  ' 
ence,  etc,  vol.  ii..  p.  26a)  ^'^^^  ^^-^  '^  ^^»°  ' 

Men  who  ransack  the  mineral  and  vege-  ^he  aim  of  such  an  inquiry  as  I  would 
table  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  torture  the  ^^j^  ^^^  undertaken  would  be  twofold : 
animal,  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  diseases  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  correlation  and  examination 
and  their  remedies,  are  strangely  content  ^^  credible  cases  of  faith  healing  to  ascer- 
to  leave  this  great  battery  of  heahng  tain  what  is  the  efficient  factor  in  each- 
power  locked  up.  They  sneer  at  the  fanat.  ^^^  essential  element,  probably  common 
ics  and  smile  at  the  fools  who  are  healed  ^^  ^^^  whereby  the  cure  is  actually  brought 
by  prayer  or  bread  pills,  and  say  "  these  ^y^^^^ .  secondly,  the  possible  employment 
people  who  know  not  the  law  (of  science)  ^£  ^j^j^  essential  healing  agency  at  will  in 
are  besotted.  But  even  the  exasperating  ^^^^  ^^^^e  of  disease  without  descent  either 
recurrence  of  whole  cycles  of  religious  into  fanaticism  or  quackery.  Let  us  briefly 
miracles,  and  the  still  more  obnoxious  catalogue  the  various  classes  of  faith 
successes  of  quacks,  fail  to  rouse  them  to  dealing  under  the  definitions  given  in  the 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  try  if  j^g^  p  ^hey  fall,  I  apprehend,  into 
they  cannot,  with  all  their  science,  equal  ^^  following  categories :  — 
Lourdes  or  Knock,  and  cure  their  patients 

honestly,  without  condescending  to  bam-  («)  Cures  wrought  by  a  man  or  woman 

boozle  them  with  bread  pills.     If  the  mind  supposed  to  administer  divine  heal- 

of  a  silly  or  stupid  person  can  be  inspired  ...  ^    *"^*           Ui.  u        v       11         * 

.         1     -^1      1  1..    L   J            1    .L  iff)  Cures  wrought  by  relics,  holy  water, 

so  as  to  make  it  heal  his  body,  surely  the  ^^^^  supposed    to    convey    divine 

mind  of  an  intelligent  and  rational  person  healing. 

(which,  by  the  hypothesis,  must  be  much  {c)  Cures  wrought  by  charms,  amulets, 
the  stronger  and  more  fitted  to  cope  with  etc.,  supposed  to  convey  a  super- 
disease),  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  influ-  natural  —  though  not  necessarily 
ence.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  science  to  be  ^  ^  divine  healing, 
obliged  to  confess  that  old  Burton  is  still  ("^  ^ures  wrought  by  a  man  or  woman 
.  ,  ^  ....*.  .  .  1  a.  .'  supposed  to  transmit  a  natural  heal- 
right,  and  that  "an  empirick  oftentimes  -^^L^ 

doth  more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  (^j  Cures  wrought  by  sham  medicines  and 


physician."    He  goes  on  to  add,  *'  because 
the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him ;  '* 


medical  appliances  supposed  to  con- 
vey natural  healing. 
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In  class  (a)  we  have  a  man  or  woman 
prominently  engaged  as  the  healer.  His- 
torically he  or  she  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  a  great  personal  reputation  for 
sanctity,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
popes  and  of  kings  and  queens,  who 
"  touched  "  for  the  evil,  by  the  sacredness 
of  their  office.*  What  part  does  this 
healer  play  in  the  cures  he  performs,  and 
what  other  part  belongs  to  the  person  who 
is  healed  by  faith  in  him  ?  Does  James, 
the  healer,  transmit  a  force,  a  virtue,  an 
effluence  of  some  sort,  directly  to  the  dorfy 
of  John,  the  person  healed?  Or  does 
James  onlv  influence  John's  mind  by  the 
recQgnizeci  means  of  an  impressive  per- 
sonality or  rank,  and  leave  the  healing  to 
be  accomplished  by  John's  mind,  thus 
vividly  impressed,  on  John's  body  ?  This 
is  the  first  question  to  be  answered  in  any 
inquiry  into  faith  healing,  and  it  needs 
to  be  carefully  examined.  The  ordinary 
view  is  of  course  the  first.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  healing  virtue  (dvvafuc)  proceeds 
straight  from  James  to  John's  body.  1 
must  state  my  reasons  for  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  all  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  sine  qud  non  of  a  success- 
ful experiment  in  miracle-working  is  the 
faith  of  the  patient.  "Not  many  mighty 
works  "  have  been  done  in  anv  time  or 
place  where  "  unbelief ''  prevailed.  This 
faith  would  not  be  indispensable  if  the 
cure  were  effected  by  a  material  force  or 
effluence  reaching  directly  the  body  of  the 
patient.  Secondly,  an  equally  large  num- 
ber of  cures  (class  b)  have  been  wrought 
by  relics,  holy  water,  and  such  objects, 
which  may  be  understood  vividly  to  affect 
the  mind  of  a  believer,  but  from  which  it 
is  impossible  to  think  that  a  physical  heal- 
ing force  or  effluence  can  have  been  dis- 
pensed. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  that 
all  genuine  cases  of  religious  faith  healing 
have  been  wrought  purely  by  mental  influ- 
ence. 

That  I  may  not  pain  the  feelings  of  any 
reader,  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  from 

*  See  Macaula/s  account  of  the  "balsamic  virtues 
of  the  royal  hand,"  which  William  III.  so  unkindly 
declined  to  exercise.     Dr.  Carpenter  (Mental  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  686)  tells  us:  **  Not  only  theologians  of  emment 
learnm*.;,  ability,  and  virtue  f;ave  Ihc  sanction  of  their 
authoritv  to  the  belief,  but  some  of  the  princip;<l  sur- 
geons v(  the  dav  certified  that  the  cures  were  so  numer- 
ous* and  rapid  that  they  could  nr-t  be  attributed  to  anv 
na:cra:  cau5e,  and  thns  the  failure^  were  to  be  ascribed  < 
to  want  ot  faith  on  the  pan  of  the  patients.     Charier 
II.  in  the  course  of  his  reign  had  touched  near  a  hun-  ! 
dred   ihiiuMud  rersons."     The  ser\-ice  appointed  by  • 
the  Church  of  Enel.ind  for  these  royal  liealinc^s  was  • 
only  withdrawn  from  the  Prayer-book  after  the  reign  '• 
of  Queen  Anne.  j 


this  point  of  view  the  healing  miracles  of 
the  gospels  (notably  the  cures  of  epilep* 
tics  and  maniacs),  but  cite  the  observa- 
tions upon  them  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
than  which  in  my  humble  judgment  noth- 
ing can  be  more  just  or  philosophical. 
Here  are  his  remarks  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1884:  — 

Take,  again,  our  Lord's  miracles  of  Heal- 
ing. There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  is  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Some  have  assigned  to  this  caose 
the  extraordinary  cures  that  have  been  unde- 
niably wrought  at  the  shrines,  or  on  sight  or 
touch  of  relics,  of  Roman  Catholic  Saints. 
...  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  of  His 
miracles  of  healing  may  have  been  tne  result 
of  this  power  of  mind  over  body  which  we  are 
now  considering.  It  is  possible  that  they  mav 
be  due,  not  to  an  interference  with  the  uni- 
formity of  Nature,  but  to  a  superiority  in  his 
mental  power  to  the  similar  power  possessed 
by  other  men.  Men  seem  to  possess  this 
power  both  over  their  own  bodies  and  over 
the  bodies  of  others,  in  different  degrees. 
(The  Relations  of  Religion  and  Science,  p. 
199,  et  seq.) 

Putting  aside,  however,  the  miracles  of 
the  gospel  as  not  desirable  subjects  for 
our  argument,  we  are  elsewhere  supplied 
with  abundance  of  others ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  records  of  the  miracles  of  St 
Francis  and  numberless  other  saints,  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Valentine  Great- 
rakes,  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  of  Father 
Mathew. 

If  such  **  miracles,*'  then,  be  explicable 
as  results  of  strong  mental  excitement  — 
the  same  in  kind  though  greater  in  degree 
than  we  have  all  experienced,  —  we  are 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  parsimony  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  them  farther  away,  in 
any  material  force  or  effluence. 

{b)  The  second  class  of  faith  healing 
supports  the  same  conclusion  with  even 
greater  cogency.  As  I  have  already  said, 
a  healing  force  proceeding  from  a  living 
saint  is  just  conceivable ;  but  one  issuing 
from  holy  water,  oil,  thorns,  old  bones, 
nails,  hair,  and  bits  of  wood,  is  hardly 
within  rational  acceptance.  Especiallv 
when  it  is  noted  that  fictitious  relics  (such 
as  the  pieces  of  the  "true  cross," of  which 
there  arc  said  to  be  enough  to  build  a 
ship)  are  just  as  efficacious  as  others,  we 
cannot  fail  to  sec  that  it  is  through  the 
believing  mind  of  the  patient  that  the 
healing  is  achieved.  As  he  approaches 
the  holy  shrine,  to  which  he  has  perhaps 
made  a  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage,— 
the  longer  and  more  toilsome  the  letter, 
—  or  is  anointed  on  his  sick  bed,  amid  the 
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tears  and  solemn  prayers  of  his  friends, 
the  tide  of  reli^^ous  emotion  rises  in  the 
man's  soul  as  m  the  presence  of  a  living 
apostle. 

The  third  class  (c)  of  faith  healings, 
wrought  by  charms  and  amulets,  common 
among  uneducated  people  to  this  day  in 
England,  and  everywhere  implicitly  be- 
lieved among  savages,  are  so  obviously 
cures  wrought  bv  mental  stimulus  alone 
(whenever  wrought  at  all),  that  it  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  in  this 
connection. 

The  fourth  class  (^of  cures  includes 
those  wrought  by  men  supposed  to  pos- 
sess naturcd  healing  powers.  Here  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  mes- 
meric and  hypnotic  controversies,  into 
which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  pene- 
trate. One  point  connected  with  them, 
which  supports  the  view  that  faith  heal- 
ings are  purely  subjective,  is  —  that  the 
phenomena  produced  when  a  powerful 
mesmerist  makes  passes  over  his  patient 
and  seems  to  fling  the  magnetic  fluid  upon 
him,  are  very  nearly  matcned  by  the  phe- 
nomena produced  oy  Braidism  and  ny]> 
notism,  where  no  mesmerist  is  concerned. 
As  I  have  said,  I  feel  incompetent  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  There  are  many  other 
cures,  however,  worked  by  faith  in  men  or 
women  quite  independently  of  either  mes- 
meric or  religious  pretensions,  e.g.j  in  the 
case  of  doctors  of  great  reputation,  whose 
mere  presence  in  the  sick-room  does  more 
good  than  their  prescriptions. 

Lastly,  we  reach  the  fifth  {e)  class  of 
faith  healines  —  cures  wrought  by  sham 
medical  appliances  supposed  to  possess 
natural  healing  powers.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject  we  have  certainly 
evidence  galore  of  the  power  of  purely 
mental  impressions  to  heal  disease.  It  is 
impossible  to  catalogue  the  absurd  and 
absolutely  inert  drugs  and  agencies  which 
—  necessarily  impotent  on  the  body  of  the 
patient  —  have  been  powerful  enough  in 
their  influence  on  his  mind  to  enable  that 
mind  to  cure  his  body.  As  Hunter  re- 
marked of  one  of  them  (a  spider's  web 
made  into  pills),  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  administered  "  wM  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient^  else  they  have  no  effect  at 
all."  It  is,  then,  his  mental  impression  of 
their  potency  wherein  all  their  potency 
resides.  Dr.  Carpenter  admits  that  these 
sham  medicines  produce  their  effect  not 
only  in  maladies  in  which  nervous  disor- 
ders have  a  share,  but  also  in  some,  such 
as  scurvy  and  gout,  which  **  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  existence  of  a  definite  per- 
version in  the  condition  of  the  blood."  He 


quotes  from  Lind  "  On  Scurvy  "  a  story 
of  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  when  the 
garrison  were  in  so  deplorable  a  state  from 
scurvy  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  capit- 
ulating when  the  Prince  of  Orange  man- 
aged to  send  three  small  phials  containing 
a  decoction  of  chamomile  and  camphor  to 
the  doctors,  who  gave  out  that  four  or  five 
drops  in  a  gallon  of  water  was  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  for  scurvy.  The  "prince's 
remedy  "  thoroughly  checked  the  disease, 
and  restored  numbers  who  had  been  in- 
valided. (See  "Mental  Physiology,"  p. 
688.) 

We  have  now  briefly  surveyed  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  faith  healings,  from  the 
noblest  to  the  basest,  and  having  found 
reason  to  attribute  the  cure  to  an  influence 
exerted  primarily  on  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient, we  are  in  a  position  to  proceed  to 
the  main  inquiry  :  What  is  the  nature  of 
that  influence  on  the  mind  which  enables 
it  to  conquer  the  diseases  of  the  body  ? 

We  must  dismiss  the  idle  notion  which 
seems  so  strangely  to  have  contented  the 
majority  of  writers  and  talkers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  enough  to  name  some  one 
faculty  of  the  mind  as  concerned  in  the 
case,  as  if  by  so  doing  we  explained  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  cure ;  such,  e.g,^ 
as  hope,  expectant  attention,  or  imagina- 
tion. 

Most  absurd  is  it  to  speak  of  imagi- 
nation, as  is  constandy  done  even  by 
thoughtful  medical  writers,  as  if  it  were  a 
faculty  which  not  only  "images"  —  i^.^ 
supplies  unreal  pictures  in  the  mind  —  but 
is  likewise  capable  of  projecting  itself 
into  the  material  world  as  a  force,  like 
electricity.  Indolent  and  baffled  inquirers 
seem  to  think  it  convenient  to  refer  m  this 
way  to  imagination,  because  it  appears  a 
sort  of  Puck  or  Ariel  among  our  faculties, 
and  less  amenable  to  law  than  memory  or 
judgment,  either  of  which  it  would  be  just 
as  monstrous  to  cite  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  cure  of  a  disease.  It  is  to 
throw  psychology  into  hotch-pot  to  apply 
the  name  of  the  vision-creating  faculty  to 
something  which  performs  physical  mira- 
cles. Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
maintain  in  each  given  case  that  tne  origi- 
nal disease  was  imaginary,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  supposed  cure  was  only 
the  patient's  restoration  to  reason;  as 
when  a  man  awakes  from  a  dream  and 
says,  "  1  imagined  1  had  lost  my  leg,  and 
am  glad  to  find  1  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind."  But  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  de- 
scribe his  awakening  "asi^.  coming  back  to 
his  senses  as  the  result  of  imagination. 
When  a  disease  has  been  accurately  diag- 
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nosed  bv  a  competent  physician,  and  pro- 
nounceci  to  be  serious,  tnere  is  no  room 
left  for  imagination  to  play  in  the  cure. 
The  cure,  if  wrought  at  all,  must  be  effect- 
ed by  some  real  agent,  such  as  we  assume 
the  soul  itself  to  be  ;  for  the  mere  pictur- 
ing faculty  which  we  call  imagination 
can  at  the  most  have  only  supplied  some 
stimulus  to  the  mind  or  soul.  But  if 
neither  imagination  nor,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, hope  nor  attention  can  of  them- 
selves produce  a  cure  of  bodily  disease, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  entity,  of  which 
they  are  but  faculties  and  phases,  which 
must  be  the  real  agent  —  an  agent  which, 
without  recognizable  machinery,  suddenly 
steps  forth  to  assuage  pain  ana  to  send  a 
flood  of  fresh  vitality  through  the  diseased 
tissues  and  palsied  limbs  of  its  own  fleshly 
companion  ? 

With  all  due  hesitation  in  treating  such 
a  matter  I  would  say  that  the  truth  seems 
to  me  to  be  this :  That  part  of  us  which 
we  call  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  and  which  in 
its  ordinary  relations  with  the  body  resem- 
bles a  coupled  dog,  now  pulling  its  com- 
panion its  own  way,  now  pulled  by  it  in  an 
opposite  direction,  is  capable,  under  cer- 
tain exceptional  and  as  yet  obscure  condi- 
tions, of  entirely  mastering  its  mate.  It 
can  render  the  body  insensible  to  the  pain 
of  mutilation  on  the  battlefield,  or  of  flcrv 
dissolution  at  the  martyr^s  stake ;  and  it 
can  effect,  independently  of  any  extrane- 
ous agency,  such  a  change  in  the  processes 
of  physical  life  —  the  circulation,  the  in- 
nervation, we  know  not  what  —  as  to  ban- 
ish disease  and  reinstate  health. 

So  far  as  we  understand  them  at  pres- 
ent, the  conditions  under  which  this  soul 
healing  is  accomplished  seem  always  to 
be  those  of  excitement.  They  are  not 
capable  of  being  produced  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  by  the  subject,  but  must  be 
created  by  something  outside  of  himself. 
That  something  may  be  —  and  in  the 
higher  kinds  of  soul  healing  I  presume 
always  is  —  an  exalting  idea  presented  to 
the  mind  either  by  some  grand  person- 
ality, or  by  a  relic  or  token  suggestive  of 
sacred  or  patriotic  sentiments,  and  touch- 
ing those  chords  which  vibrate  deepest  in 
the  human  heart.  The  theory  recently  put 
forth  by  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney, 
speaking  of  Braidism — that  the  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  abnormally  concentrated 
on  a  bodily  condition  is  that  wherein  its 
influence  is  at  a  maximum  —  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth.  It  is,  I  hold,  precisely  when  the 
mind  is  most  completely  lifted  above  the 
body  and  its  pathological  conditions,  that 


it  can  exert  its  supreme  spiritual  faculty 
of  healing.  Concentration  of  the  mind  on 
the  body  is  the  source,  I  conceive,  always 
of  disease,  not  of  health.  There  are  also, 
as  we  have  noted,  other  and  lower  stimu- 
lants of  the  excitement  which  may  suffice 
to  produce  healing  results ;  the  most  com- 
monlv  effectual  b^ing  the  hope  of  recov^ 
ery  through  the  use  of  some  nostrum. 

The  last  and  supreme  problem  regard- 
ing soul  healing.  Can  we  find  out  haw  to 
apply  it?  is  of  course  the  real  crux  of  alL 
Unfortunately  the  persons  who  are  just 
now  so  busy  m  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
faith  cures  of  the  religious  kind  —  some 
of  them  very  humble  and  obviously  silly 
folks,  others  on  a  much  higher  social  and 
intellectual  level  —  are  all  on  the  wrong 
tack  (if  the  views  stated  in  this  paper  be 
correct)  to  discover  a  real  method  of  faith 
healing.  They  persist  in  looking  ^for 
the  angel  to  stir  the  waters,"  instead  of 
seeking  the  natural  fount  of  hope  and  cour- 
age and  piety  in  each  man^s  bosom.* 


*  I  am  informed  that  the  **true**  faith-healiog  . 
pie  do  not  allow  the  use  of  any  **  meant  **  whatever. 

If  any  reader  desire  to  see  the  exceeding  nooMMt 
which  can  be  written  and  printed  on  this  subject,  h«  is 
referred  to  a  book  which  has  passed  through  nmt  edi- 
tions in  America — vix..  "Science  and  Health,  wiUi  • 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  *  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  president  'Of 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphjrsical  College  (a  voU.  8v<H 
Boston,  1884).  The  following  are  specimens  of  dM 
counsels  of  Mrs.  Eddy  on  **  healing  the  sick,"  voL  L, 
p.  180!  — 

*'  Anipe  there  is  no  disease.  It  is  but  the  eridenot 
and  object  of  the  senses  you  have  to  destroy,  not  a 
reality.  .  .  .  Say  to  the  patient  mentally,  you  are  not 
sick,  and  hold  your  ground  with  the  skill  of  a  lawyer. 
Arcue  down  the  witnesses  against  your  plea,  and  yoo 
will  destroy  those  witnesses,  and  the  disease  will  ditap* 
pear.  Rely  not  in  the  least  on  the  evidence  (^  toe 
senses,  but  on  the  evidences  in  metaphysical  science  of 
man's  harmony  and  immortality.  .  .  .  Avoid  talkiag 
disease  to  the  sick.  Make  no  unnecessarv  inqniiiae 
relative  to  their  symptoms;  never  .  .  .  givethemm 
for  their  diseases.  .  .  . 

*'  If  the  case  to  be  treated  is  consumption,  begin  . 
argument  by  taking  up  the  leading  points  .  .  .  showinfC 
that  it  is  not  inherited ;  that  inflammation,  tuberdeti 
hemorrhage,  and  decomposition  are  but  thoughts,  be* 
liefs,  mental  images  before  mortal  minds,  not  the 
immortal  mind.  Hence  they  are  n<M  the  truth  of  maa. 
and  should  be  treated  as  error  —  put  out  of  mind,  aao 
then  they  will  disappear  from  the  body.  .  .  .*' 

And  again,  vol.  1.,  p.  193:  "Conservatism  #r  4ia^ 
hoHgsty  (/)  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  metaphysics  ap> 
plied  to  the  treatment  of  disease  would  betray  a  yoia 
Ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.  Disease  can  neither 
be  treated  nor  healed  metaphysically  if  drugs  or  exter> 
nal  applications  are  employed;  and  petitioning  a  per* 
sonal  God  to  do  your  work,  or  enable  you  to  do  it,  it 
not  metaphysics,  wherein  truth  works,  and  you  oo* 
derstand  the  divine  principle  of  your  demonstration. 
Animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  raediumship,  or 
merism  are  antagonistic  to  this  science  '* 

Vol.  i.,  p  248:  **  Bathing  and  brushing,  to  cc 
the  secretions  or  remove  unhealthv  exhalations  ffoos 
the  cuticle,  receive  a  useful  rebuke  from  CbristiaD 
healing,  that  makes  not  clean  the  outside  o£  the  nlat* 
ter" 

Vol.  i.,  p.  228:  "That  mother  is  not  a  metaphysidao, 
and  her  affections  need  better  aids  to  their  dnratioa, 
who  says  to  her  child  *  You  look  sick,*  or  *  Yon  look 
tired,'  etc,  or  who  goes  to  her  little  one  fallen  on  her 
noae  on  the  carpe.,  and,  moaning  more  childishly  tluui 
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We  now  reach  the  gravest  side  of  this 
nutter.    If  faith  and  piety  and  hope  so 
elevate  and  stimulate  the  soul  as  to  enable 
it  to  dispel  disease,  like  Gabriel  in  Guido's 
picture  striking  down  Lucifer,  then,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  mistrust  and  pessimism 
aod  fear  must  correspondingly  depress 
the  soul,  and  leave  Lucifer  master  of  the 
situation.     In  this  case  also,  it  is  literallv 
true  that  **  he  who  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it.*'    He  who  values  his  life  beyond 
the  purposes  for  which  life  was  given,  will 
forfeit  it  by  his  sickly  anxieties.    As  Mill 
found  of  happiness,  so  it  holds  eood  of 
health  ;  neither  are  to  be  attained  by  mak- 
ing it  the  chief  object  of  mortal  care. 
How,  then,  do  we  now  stand  as  regards 
fear  killings  the  antithesis  of  faith  neal- 
ing?    It  seems  to  me   that  alongside  of 
the  gains  which  have  accrued  to  our  gen- 
eration   from  the  progress  of    hygienic 
science,  we  have  acquired  habits  of  mind 
which  go  far   to    counterbalance   them. 
Proverbially,  a  brave  man  dies  but  once, 
a  coward  a  thousand  times ;  and  we  are 
coming  perilously  near  the  verge  of  cow- 
ardice.    Forty  years  ago  Kinesley  took 
up  his  parable,  and  preached  well  and 
wisely  of  religious  obedience  to  the  natu- 
ral laws  of  health.    But  had  his  noble  life 
lasted  till  now,  his  voice,  I  think,  would 
have  been  loudest  in  the  denunciation  of 
ataXhyxeiolatry  which  threatens  to  become 
our  only  religion.     Kingsley  adjured  us  to 
preserve  hesdth  that  we  might  the  better 
serve  God  with  vigorous  brams  and  hands. 
We  coddle  ourselves,  chiefly,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  our  own  comfort,  and  ardently 
cherish  this  life,  having  no  particular  ex- 
pectation of  another.    While  our  fathers 
considered  the  most  sublime  line  in  French 
poetry  to  be  the  profession  of  Joad,  — 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n*ai  point 
d 'autre  crainte; 


her  child,  says, '  Mamma  knows  yoa  are  hurt.*  Dmrs, 
cataplasms,  and  whiskey  are  shocking  substitutes  tor 
th«  ainity  aod  potency  of  mind  and  the  divine  power 
to  beau.  Through  the  byways  of  physiology  and  ma- 
teria medica  to  lead  man  into  temptation  in  every 
direction  is  pitiful.*' 

"  Palsy  is  a  belief  that  attacks  mortal  mind,  and  this 
mind  paralyzes  the  body  through  fear.  Ossification  or 
aay  aboormal  condition  of  the  bones  is  the  action  of 
mortal  mind  as  directly  as  insanity.  Bones  have  no 
more  substance  than  thoughts*  and  are  only  what  they 
are  named  by  and  appear  to  mortal  mind.  What  we 
call  matter  was  primitively  error  in  solution  '*  (!) 

P.  253 :  **  Called  to  the  bed  of  death,  what  remedy 
have  we  in  matter  when  all  its  remedies  have  failed? 
Mind  must  be  our  onlv  resort  at  last.  There  is  no 
death.  All  is  mind.  Ihere  is  no  matter:  *  He  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth,'  '* 

What  the  •* president"  means  by  "metaphysics"  in 
these  volumes  can  only  be  known,  we  should  think,  to 
the  fortunate  studenu  of  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysi- 
cal College. 


we  have  ceased  to  fear  God,  and  learned 
to  fear  microbes. 

Two  causes  contribute  to  this  change. 
One  is  the  decline  of  faith ;  the  other  is 
that  advancement  of  science  which  places 
us  in  the  position  of  the  poor  Brahmin 
who  was  cruelly  induced  to  look  through 
a  microscope  and  perceive  all  the  unsus- 
pected monsters  in  a  drop  of  the  water  he 
was  drinking.  Whether  the  old  belief  in 
an  over-ruling  Providence  was,  or  was 
not,  well-founded,  its  superior  suitability 
to  produce  courage  as  contrasted  witn 
scientific  physical  determinism,  is  obvious 
enough.  Upon  our  generation  it  has  come 
to  lose  in  great  degree  that  Abhangig- 
keitsgefuhl vihSch  Schleiermacher  deemed 
the  very  foundation  of  religion ;  and  with 
it  the  sense  of  being 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 
As  in  the  natal,  in  the  mortal  hour. 

No  one  talks  now  of  "every  bullet  having 
its  billet,"  or  thinks  of  life  as  an  "ap- 
pointed span."  The  bullet  proceeds  by  the 
laws  of  dynamics,  and  the  length  of  life  is 
determined  by  those  of  biology.  If  we  de- 
sire that  our  days  may  be  long  in  the  land, 
we  know  that  that  end  must  be  sought 
exclusively  by  sanitary  and  hygienic  pre- 
cautions; and  that  (barring  accidents)  it 
depends  exclusively  on  how  successfully 
we  "struggle  for  existence  "  whether  our 
existence  will  be  extended  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  scientific 
view  must  prove  in  the  long  run  more  con- 
ducive to  caution  than  the  motion  of  a 
providential  span,  or  of  fate,  or  a  planet, 
or  kismet ;  and  accordingly  we  practically 
find  all  around  us  evidences  of  redoubled 
care  concerning  the  conditions  of  health. 
Of  course  in  many  directions  this  new  cau- 
tion is  good  and  rational.  More  temperate 
diet,  more  airy  bedrooms,  better  drained 
houses,  and  more  effectual  ablutions,  are 
real  improvements  on  the  habits  of  our  an- 
cestors. But  the  excess  to  which  hygienic 
precautions  are  carried,  the  proportion 
which  such  cares  now  occupy  amid  the  se- 
rious interests  of  life,  is  becoming  absurd, 
and  conducting  us  rapidly  to  a  state  of 
things  wherein,  if  we  are  not  killed  by  fear, 
we  are  paralyzed  by  it  for  all  natural  enjoy- 
ment. The  old  healthful,  buoyant  spirit 
seems  already  fled  from  the  majority  of 
English  homes.  Aged  people  (from  this 
and,  no  doubt,  other  concurrent  causes) 
seldom  exhibit  now  that  gentle  gaiety 
which  so  often  brightened  with  hues  of 
sunset  the  long,  calm  evening  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  after  the  "six  days'  work"  was 
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done.  The  middle-aged  are  one  and  all 
hag-ridden  by  anxiety ;  and  as  to  the 
young,  if  we  may  trust  the  reports  which 
reach  us  from  the  great  schools,  a  very 
marked  change  has  come  over  them,  curi- 
ously indicative  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
young  souls  to  the  chill  breath  of  the 
Zeitgeist,  The  lads  have  grown  colder 
and  harder,  and  are  interested  in  pecu- 
niary profits  rather  than  in  nobler  profes- 
sional ambitions.  Nay,  we  have  been  told 
(it  is  a  large  demand  upon  credulity  !)  that 
English  schoolboys  have  almost  ceased 
to  be  reckless  about  heat  and  cold,  about 
eating  indigestible  things,  about  climbing 
trees  and  precipices,  about  going  on  deep 
water  in  unseaworthy  boats;  in  short, 
about  all  those  pursuits  which  excited  the 
perennial  alarms  of  their  fond  mothers. 
Many  boys  are  to  be  found,  it  is  stated  (I 
write  always  under  reservation),  who  may 
be  described  as  Molly-coddles,  so  cautious 
are  they  about  their  health  and  their 
limbs.  Urchins  in  round  jackets  speak  of 
the  danger  of  checking  perspiration  after 
cricket,  and  decline  to  partake  of  unripe 
apples  and  pastry  on  the  never-before- 
heard-of  ground  of  dyspepsia.  Invited  in 
the  holidays  to  the  ecstatic  "lark"  of  a 
long  excursion  on  horseback,  they  have 
declined  with  reference  to  the  playfulness 
of  their  pony's  heels ;  and  have  been  seen 
to  shrink  from  a  puppy's  caressing  tongue, 
murmuring  the  ominous  word  "rabies." 
In  short,  our  girls,  who  are  just  acquiring 
physical  courage  as  a  new  virtue,  are 
sometimes  braver  than  their  brothers,  who 
think  it  "good  form"  to  profess  disincli- 
nation to  risk  their  valuable  persons. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  this  ebb 
should  be  noticeable  anywhere  in  the  tide 
of  English  manly  courage.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  continue  the  results  must  be 
deplorable.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  all  this  new-born 
caution  about  their  health  (to  which,  per- 
haps, the  very  undesirable  study  of  physi- 
ology by  schoolboys  has  in  some  schools 
contributed)  will  at  the  best  create  a 
generation  of  hypochondriacs  and  valetu- 
dinarians, not  of  robust  and  stalwart  En- 
glishmen. 

The  fears  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, fostered  by  over-attention  to  the  con- 
ditions of  health  and  longevity,  may  not 
literally  kill  anybody.  It  may  be  carry- 
ing the  paradox  too  far  to  say  we  shall 
die  of  them,  or  even  that  they  may  not  be 
successful  in  lengthening  our  calendar  by 
a  few  days.  But  the  gain  will  be  nil  if 
they  rencler  every  one  of  those  days  piti- 
ful and  mean  and  mesquin.    Life,  to  be 


worth  living,  must  be  concerned  with 
Quite  other  things  besides  diseases, 
draughts,  and  drains ;  and  we  want  to  /m, 
not  merely  to  postpone  death  and  die  by 
inches  through  half  a  century. 

The  general  pessimism  which  weighs. 
on  us  all,  the  Atra  Cur  a  who  has  mounted 
behind  every  horseman,  and  whom  no 
amount  of  tobacco-smoking  seems  to  dis- 
lodge, are  lowering  the  vitality  of  our  gen- 
eration. Hope  is  the  true  elixir  vita^ 
and  instead  of  "hoping  all  things"  with 
St.  Paul,  we  fear  all  things  with  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson. One  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
day  gave  us  two  years  ago  —  possibly 
without  precisely  intending  it — a  bitter 
satire  on  our  age.  The  radiant  goddess, 
whom  Collins  described  with  "eyes  so 
fair,"  trilling  her  "delighted  measure,** 
Mr.  Watts  depicted  as  a  blindfolded  pa- 
tient out  of  the  Brompton  Hospital,  beot 
in  a  curve  like  an  ammonite  rather  than  a 
vertebrate  creature,  over  a  broken-stringed 
lyre.  Such  is  the  Hope  of  the  dosinig 
aecades  of  the  Victorian  era! 

We  must  pass  over  many  examples 
which  might  be  added  of  the  fear  killinig 

f>revalent  in  our  time,  to  speak  at  some 
ength  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  ol 
the  last  three  years  —  to  wit,  the  hydro- 
phobia scare.  The  history  of  this  scare, 
and  of  Pasteurism  as  connected  therewith, 
will  one  day,  I  doubt  not,  form  a  veiy 
amusing  and  instructive  chapter  in  a  fu- 
ture continuation  of  Mackay*s  "Popular 
Delusions."  We  can  but  glance  over  it 
here. 

A  rare  disease,  which  by  its  nature  is 
exceptionally  closely  connected  with  and 
controlled  by  mental  impressions^  was  an- 
nounced to  be  suddenly  manifesting  itself 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  from  Moscow 
to  Chicago.  Mad  dogs  became  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries  —  at  least  the  reports 
of  them  in  the  newspapers  were  so-«and 
it  was  difficult  to  open  a  daily  journal 
without  finding  a  paragraph  adding  to  the 
general  hue  and  cry. 

That  a  greater  proportion  of  these  new^ 
paper  stories  belonged  to  the  mythical 
order  of  the  gooseberry  and  the  sea-ser- 
pent goes  without  saying ;  and  as  rejgards 
the  hapless  dogs  registered  in  Lon£n  as 
rabid  after  being  battered  to  death  on 
doorsteps  by  policemen's  truncheons,  it  is 
permissible  to  believe  that  a  larfi;e  propor- 
tion had  excited  public  alarm  by  simply 
crying  when  kicked  or  run  over,  or  by 
exhibiting  the  harmless  fits  common  to 
teething  puppies.  On  these  occasions  of 
popular  panic  there  are  always,  as  in  the 
old  witch   persecutions,  two   classes  of 
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enemies  to  the  victims.    There   is  the  the  leading  journals.    As  the  Referee  last 
ubiquitous  Mr.   Matthew  Hopkins,  who  August  acutely  observed  :  — 
obtains  kudos^  and  perhaps  more  substan- 
tial reward,  for  every  case  he  detects ;  and  '  ^"*  *^^"?,  ^^  certain.    The  present  epidemic 
there  is  the  stupid  and  terrified  bystander,  ^^  J^^/^^r^^T^u*  ^^^  ^'"  ^^-  ^"^^^^^  1^^ 
whose  latent  instincts  of  cruelty  ^ome  out  ("^^^^  ^^"  '>'     "  ^^  ^^5  to-morrow  to  abandon 

. y-  .  ,     ^.    ..       _ii  .       ,  -^         J  r  his  experiments  m  this  direction,  we  should 

immediately  at  the  call  to  slay  and  tor-  ^ear  of  very  few  cases  of  mad  dogs.    The 

"^"ii^!^!?  *"  *  ™**^^»^**  °*°  woman  or  a  panic  would  have  died  out  long  ago,  but  it  has 

mangled  dog.  been  fomented  by  the  press  in  the  interests  o£ 

Speaking  of  the  hydrophobia  bugbear,  Pasteurism ;  and  when  the  mad  dog  has  not 

which  spread  consternation  through  Amer-  been  available  for  sensational  treatises,  the 

ica  while  our  own  scare  was  depriving  niad  dog  has  been  invented. 

OS  of  our  common  sense  and  our  human-       ujujlu-  u  -j 

ity,  Dr.  Edward  Spitzka  tells  us  in  the       ?^.^  no  hydrophobia  scare  been  raised 

/U«  for  April,  1&7:—  ?J^^  »^  '^  ^^^  ^^^  generally  understood 

^  '  that  many  more  men  die  every  year  from 

In  order  to  determine  how  ^at  the  danger  the  kicks  of  horses  than  from  the  bites  of 

in  the  United  States  from  rabies  is,  the  writer  dogs,*  Pasteur  would  have  obtained  no 

has  carcfuUy  followed  up  all  the  newspaper  such  apotheosis  as  was  prepared  for  him. 

reports  of  alleged  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  But  by  carefully  spreading  the  panic  of 

In  not  a  smgle  instance  has  satisfactory  evi-  u  ^^^d  dog,"  the  successful  vi visector,  as 

ocnceof  Its  existence  been  obtained.     [After  .1^  «,^^f  >i^i:„o..^..  #..^«,  ^^a  ^i«^«    ...^« 

detailing  the  sham  cases  at  Newark,  Chicago.  ^Y  ^l^^\^^^'\^lf'  from  mad  dogs,  was 

ctCh? continues:]  Scores  of  observations  elevated  to  so  loft v  an  eminence  in  public 

n^jht  be  added,  all  tending  to  prove  that  opinion  that  an   English  religious  news- 

donng  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no  paper  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  God-sent  heal- 

reported  case  of  rabies  in  man  in  this  country  er,"and  compared  his  virus  kitchen  in  the 

which  could  not  be  referred  to  an  error  of  ob-  Rue  d'Ulm  to  the  Mount  of  Galilee. 

senration.     Before  scientific  tests  all  the  news-       Whether,  besides  exulting  over  every 

Spcr  alarms  are  shown  to  have  been  either  real  or  fictitious  case  of  rabies,  Pasteur's 

irications,  exaggerations,  or  mistakes.    [As  admirers  are  responsible  for  actually  caus- 

Mocample  of  the  exaggerations  we  may  take  .       ^^^  disease  in  some  of  the  infected 
the  following :]  In  Pennsylvania  a  number  of       9      ,     .  ^.  *  ^    u    j*      •       j 

nervous  persoils  were  rendered  unhappy  by  a  animals,  is  a  question  not  to  be  dismissed 

sensational  report  that  rabies  had  become  epi-  hastily.     Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  told  the  Royal 

dcmic,  and  that  a  large  number  of  school-  Commission  on  Vivisection,  "When  one 

children  had  been  infected  by  dog-bites.    The  man  publishes  an  experiment  there  are 

nucleus  of  this  report  was  an  epileptic  fit  in  a  people  all  over  Europe  who  will  set  about 

little  black-and-tan  dog,  induced  by  his  having  to  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it.*' 

swaDowed  a  chicken-bone  I*  It  is  therefore  excusable  to  surmise  that 

We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  making  «^"1^  ^^  the  physiologists  who  have  been 

light  of  the  terrible  disease  of  hydrophobil  ^^  loud  »n  their  praises  of  Pasteur,  have 

rien  it  ever  really  afflicts  man,  woman,  '^f,^^^^,^^  ^'^  '"Til  ?k'*  I       Y'  fT 

.r  child.     But  the  whole  history  of  this  ^f  the  dogs  on  which  they  have  tried  the 

scare  bears  a  false  ring  which  provokes  '^T^'^TX  ^f"""^  have  subsequently  de- 

incredulitv      In  the  first  olace  we  all  know  ^eloped  the  disease,  and  have  communi- 

l°^.^„.?l^JV„!u^^*L?!^^5^^  cated  it  to  other  dogs  through  whole  dis- 

tricts.     Pasteur  and  his   followers  have 

with  a  tremendous  poison 
properties  are  utterly  unas- 


or 

sc 

iocredulity.    in  the  tirst  place,  we  all  know  '  "II'J'^T  t^\,'v.'IJ~A^lJ"tu^Z7^v. 

how  reporters  by  the  hundred  are  daily  «!*«''  "  J?  ^^''^  "^Ti,    T^ 

seeking  provender  to  feed  scores  of  newi^  ?:"''•  ,r„?nrwifh,  YrlJ^^Z..  nnU„n 

papere  which  require  fresh  supplies  every  •'r^K.P'^y'J'S  *'"'  afemendous  poison 

SSming:  and  we  know  that  the  welcome  of  wh.ch  the  properties  are  utterly  unas- 

^\^    u  /«^;*^«,  ♦^  ^..^..«  ^^^^«  «f  :«*«n;  certained,  and  we  may  never  know  the 

given  by  editors  to  every  scrap  of  intelli-  .,     .     ' ,         .      ,  ^    ,     .        rpcrard«; 

lence  bearing  on  a  subject  which  for  the  f^ils  they  have  let  loose,  both  as  regards 

57         »   :„  «.,«";«   «.,m;^  :«f^*«*.*    00  the  virus  of  rabies  and  of  anthrax. t 

moment  is  "  up     in  public  interest,  se-  ' 

cures  the   particularly  careful  supply  of 

*u^  ^..4^^\^    «rt  :«  AM»n>XwsA       TUic   'il/NMA  o*»  *  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  died  in  1886  m 

the  article    so  m  demand.      This  alone  aC-  conseq^uence  of  accidents  caused  by  horses  and  convey. 

counts    no   doubt   for  a  multitude   of  these  ances  m  the  streets  of  London,  and  nine  from  hydro- 

mad-dog  paragraphs.      But  there  has  been  P^^ob'*-    (See   Registrar-Oeneral's  Annual  Summary, 

at  work    in   this   particular  instance  some-  t  a  significant  incident  occurred  in  Florence  some 

thiner  more   than   e very-day  press   hunger,  yea"    aso-   when  opposition  was  raised  to  Professor 

f  1-          u^-  u^^^  ...:»»  r>;,li:..^^r>:.%/«  >%«  (^^,n^  Schiffs  enormous  consumption  of  dojjs  for  vivisection. 

There  has  been  wire-pulling  going  on  from  (i,  ^.^,  calculated  that  he  had  -  used  "  fourteen  thou- 

the    side    of  that    medical   Clioue  which    is  sand  in  ten  years,  and  their  skins  were  said  to  be  too 

notoriously  potent  on  the  staS  of  some  of  J^^S.r'I^H^/.^^'^r.^pt'iiolo^KiS'Z'c'air/  Zl 

the  ungrateful  city  would  be  shortly  visited  by  an  epi- 

*  P.  i8l.  demic  of  rabies,  and  very  soon  mad  dogs  were  seen  oa 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  What  inter- 
est can  English  scientific  men  have  had  in 
glorifying  the  French  savant?  He  was 
of  course  (we  may  speak  in  the  past  tense) 
an  "illustration  of  France,  of  which 
Frenchmen  naturally  made  the  most. 
But  what  concern  was  it  of  the  chorus 
of  English  biologists  and  F.R.S/s  to  join 
the  reclame  in  his  honor?  The  reason, 
I  fear,  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  twelve 
years  past  the  English  advocates  of  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  have  seized 
on  every  straw  to  enable  them  to  answer 
the  challenges  of  their  opponents  to  pro- 
duce a  case  wherein  human  life  had  been 
saved  by  a  discovery  due  to  vivisection. 
Over  and  over  again  they  made,  with  great 
flourishes  of  trumpets,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times^  announcements  of  wonderful 
results  of  their  practice,  which  might, 
would,  could,  should,  or  actually  had 
cured  hitherto  unconquerable  disease.  By 
some  fatality,  however,  the  discoveries  (if 
such  there  be)  arrived  at  by  this  method 
always  prove  singularly  unfortunate,  and 
fail  practically  to  touch  the  ills  of  mortal- 
ity. Like  the  revelations  of  clairvoy antes ^ 
they  sound  imposing,  and  are  received  b^ 
the  initiated  with  rapture.  But  when  it 
comes  to  revealing  either  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  locked  in  a  box  or  the  cure  of  a 
disease  in  the  human  body,  the  oracle  is 
either  dumb  or  fallacious. 

Now,  Pasteur,  if  his  recognition  as  a 
successful  healer  of  a  dreaded  disease 
could  be  insured,  would  afford  the  best 
possible  argument  for  doing  away  with 
restrictions  on  English  vivisection.  As 
the  recent  round  robin  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  showed,  it  was  thought  a  good 
working  grievance  by  the  physiologists 
that  they  have  *•  to  go  to  Paris  for  experi- 
ments on  hydrophobia."  If  Pasteur's 
vaunted  remedy  had  been  obtained  with- 
out any  cruel  experiments,  if  he  had  pro- 
all  tides.  In  one  case  a  batcher,  who  appealed  to  the 
Soeuth  Proteitrice^  alleged  that  his  dog  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  vivisector,  and  had  either 
escaped  or  been  rclca&ed  from  the  laboratory  and  re- 
turned home,  where  it  exhibited  such  real  or  apparent 
symptoms  of  rabies  that  its  owner  reluctantly  put  an 
end  to  its  miserv.  Shortly  afterwards  a  gentleman 
actually  died  of  liydrophobia,  and  so  closely  did  the 
Florentine  popuUce  connect  the  occurrence  with  Pro- 
fessor SchirP:}  nrophccv,  that  they  hissed  some  mem- 
bers of  th'j  Socicth  Protettrice^  who  attended  the  fune- 
ral, as  authors  of  the  calamity  I 

While  the«e  sheets  are  passing;  through  the  press  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  medical  man  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  k-njidom.  referrinjf  to  a  case  of  hydrophobia, 
on  which  I  bad  made  inouiries.  He  quietly  tells  me 
(as  if  no  such  thinj;  as  tne  Vivisection  Act  had  been 
heard  of) :  *'  I  hive  :<ecured  the  hound  that  has  devel- 
oped the  *ympinm=,  and  myself  and  my  colleagues  in- 
tend to  carry  oti:  some  experiments  by  inoculating  other 
animals,  anil  if,  .is  a  result  of  our  investigations,  we 
come  to  any  conclusion,  I  will  send  you  particulars." 


fessed  to  cure  hydrophobia  by  a  method 
brought  to  light  oy  clinical  or  microscopi* 
cal  observation,  would  he  have  been  hailed 
by  the  men  of  science  of  England  as  aa 
''illustrious  savant'' 1  Tell  it  to  the 
marines  I 

The  proof  is  conclusive.  There  are  be- 
fore the  world  several  other  remedies  for 
hydrophobia*  carrying  quite  sufficient 
testimonials  of  success  to  merit  the  patient 
investigations  of  medical  inquirers.  For 
example,  there  is  the  system  of  vapor 
baths,  which  was  known  to  Celsus,  and 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  the  late 
Dr.  Buisson,  who  cured  himself  by  such 
means,  and  afterwards  nearly  a  hundred 
patients.  But  which  of  all  the  biologists 
and  doctors  who  have  glorified  Pasteur 
has  taken  the  trouble  so  much  as  to  read 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  these  harmless 
methods  of  treatment,  even  when,  as  io 
the  case  of  the  Buisson  baths,  they  havt 
been  largely  advertised  at  the  cost  of  non- 
medical benevolent  persons,  and  offered 
gratuitously  to  needy  patients?  When 
Mr.  Walter  McLaren,  in  April  last,  begged 
the  home  secretary  to  issue  another  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  results  of  the 
Buisson  treatment,  the  suggestion  was  at 
once  negatived.  None  save  a  few  unsci- 
entific people,  who  cared  merely  for  saving 
men  and  animals,  exhibited  the  least  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

And  what,  we  now  seriously  ask,  has 
been  the  outcome  of  the  monstrous  clagui 
which  has  hailed  Pasteur  as  a  **  benefactor 
of  humanity ''  ?  Has  he  saved  life,  or  been 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  it  ? 

The  statistics  of  hydrophobia  in  France 
have  been  of  late  so  manipulated  in  the 
interests  of  Pasteur  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
clear  up  the  first  question.  It  appears. 
however,  that  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  the  disease  throughout  France 
was  30  per  annum  from  1850  to  i873« 
Tardieu  calculated  them  at  24  or  25,  and 
after  giving  his  reasons,  added  the  signifi- 
cant remark  that  "  if  these  figures  did  not 
represent  the  exact  truth  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  far  from  it,"  and  that  "  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  not  be  frightened  with 
larger  ones."  Previously,  in  1863,  Boudin 
had  presented  to  the  Acadimie  de  Iii4d^ 
cine  a  table  in  which  he  estimated  the  an- 
nual deaths  in  France  from  hydrophobia 
at  30. t     If,  then,  we  assume  this  to  be  a 

*  As  I  write  I  observe  in  the  Farmacista  limiitum 
of  Naples  notice  of  the  alleged  cure  of  sixtv-sbt  paticBU 
with  already  developed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  bf 
means  of  the  Spiraa  fi-liptHdula^  administered  by  Do» 
tor  Prince  Jagellos  of  Poland,  who  has  made  tbe  m)^ 
ject  a  study  for  twenty  years  back. 

t  See  this  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Lutaudt  "  ^ 
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fair  avera^,  perhaps    to   be   somewhat  and  stoats  and  rats^  and  thought  no  more 

raised  of  later  ^^ears,  we  ask :  What  has  of  it  than  a  hedger  does  of  a  scratch  of  a 

M.  Pasteur  achieved  in  the  way  of  lower-  blackthorn.    But  now  that  the  scare  has 

in^it?  prevailed   everywhere,  there  is   a  panic 

We  find  that  in   1886  the  deaths   in  every  time  a  frightened  beast  uses  its  nat- 

France  from  hydrophobia  were  39!    Of  ural  weapons.     If  the  accident  occur  in 

these  22  were  of  persons  inoculated  bv  London  and  to  a  policeman,  the  stalwart 

Pasteur,  and  17  of  others  not  inoculatea.  official  marches   to  Scotland   Yard,  and 

Thus  Pasteur  had  the  opportunity  of  di-  solemnly  reports  at  headquarters  that  his 

minishing  the  mortality  by  more  than  half  well-gloved  fingers  have  been  pinched  by 

had  bis  method  been  effectual.  •  Instead  a  puppy. 

of  this  we  find  that  the  total  of  deaths  To  estimate  the  mischief  done  in  the 

ixueded  th^  average  by  9!  case  of  hydrophobia  by  such  a  panic  as 

Taking  the  rest  of  the  world  into  view,  this  it  is  only  needful  to  read  the  state- 

we  have  not  materials  forjudging  of  the  ments  and  opinions  of  the  writers  who 

average  of  former  years  to  compare  it  with  have  treated  of  the  disease,  and  who,  with- 

theto;  but  we  Know  that  of  Pasteur's  out  exception,  connect  its   development 

patients  —  that  is,  of  persons  inoculated  with  nervous  alarm.    Dr.  Barth^lemy,  who 

in  Paris,  or  by  those  who  are  carrying  out  cured  himself  of  an  attack  by  sheer  reso- 

his  system  under  his  direction  elsewhere  lution,  held  that  the  disease  was  **  mainly 

—the  number  of  deaths  up  to  May,  1887,  due  to  the  imagination  and  irritability  of 

has  been  79.  the  patient."    Professor  Fleming  says  :  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  lives  has  -,,     .  «             ,            ,          .              . 

the   Pasteurian    delusion   actually  cost  ?  ^  The  influence  of  mental  emotions  on  the 

For  how  many  deaths  are  Pasteur^^^^^^^  fo^t^Sst^U&ot^^^^  Tnd' thTrftl 

supporters  responsible  ?    He  has  failed  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  whether  the  .greater 

utve  more  patients  than  would  have  been  mortality  resulting  from  the  bites  of  rabid 

saved,  judgmg  by  averages,  m  the  natural  animals  in  adult  than  in  young  persons  may 

order  of  things.     Of   how  many  has  he  not  be  attributable,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 

caused  the  death  ?     It  would  seem  clear  this  cause.    The  diseased  mind  mav  favor  the 

that  he  has  had  two  classes  of  victims  :  —  generation  and  expedite  the  recruaescence  of 

1.  Those  who  have  died  of  the  "inten-  the  mortal  maladv.* 

si?e  inoculations,"  which  have  created  the  J^  }^  were  understood  [says  Dr.  Spitzka) 

new  disease  signalized  by  Dr.  Peter  be-  ^}^^  f^^^  ^"^  expectant  attention  may  not  only 

fore    thP     Arad^mie    Hp/  Sri<^nrp«i    la«it  develop  serious  nervous  symptoms,  but  actu- 

tore   the    Academic    des    bciences    last  ^j,    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^^  threatened 

January,  and   named  ominously  rage  Oe  ^(yx  hydrophobia  would  cultivate  healthful 

labaraioire,  or  rage  paralytique;  the  suf-  self-control.    The  moral  management  of  per- 

fcrcrs  dying  (like  the  rabbits  from  which  sons  bitten  by  suspicious  dogs  is  a  most  im- 

they  were  immediately  inoculated)  of  pa-  portant  matter.    A  number  of  cases  are  on 

ralysis,  instead  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  record  in  which  patients  suffering  from  the 

hydrophobia,  and  feeling  pain  at  the  places  most  agonizmg  s}Tnptoms  of  **  rabies »'  recov- 

Of  inoculation,  not  of  the  original  bite.  ered  on  hearing  that  the  dog  which  bit  them 

i„^^^'t.nl^h^tft^tL^1^  "^Tht'^srluT^^^^^         to<lay  [say  the  same 

n  three  months  after  the  introduction  of  ^.^^^j  j^^jj^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  l^\    \    ^^  ^^^3 

Je  mithode  intensive,  and  thirteen  up  to  ^^  j^^yjx^^  rabies  in  man  as  spurious.     They 

o^^C.*  believe  that  many  of  the  sufferers  who  develop 

2.  Those  (with  whom  we  are  more  prop-  the  imaginary  disease  were  bitten  by  animals 
erly  concerned  in  treating  of  fear  killing^,  suffering,  not  from  rabies,  but  from  epilepsy 
whose  deaths  are  due  to  the  panic  which  or  from  gastro-intestinal  disease  —  nay,  even 
has  been  created  to  bolster  up  Pasteur-  by  healthy  dogs.  That  the  serious  and  oft- 
ism  in  Europe  and  America.  How  much  times  fatal  influence  of  terror  and  expectant 
deadly  mischief  has  been  done  in  this  way  attention,  fostered  by  popular  alarm,  is  at- 

will  never  be  known,  but  may  be  guessecL  ^^"^^^.  ^y  ,^^*^^/  Tt^Z  fttTZll  who 

Ti  r          .^1        T-»     i.       •             ^        ^  vous  disorder,  is  a  familiar  tact  to  those  who 

Before    the    Pasteurian     craze,    grooms,  j^^^^  g^^^j^^  ^^^  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 

gamekeepers,  sportsmen,   country   ladies  y^^       Yrom  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Al- 

and  gentlemen,  were  bitten  perpetually  by  satian  peasants  imagined  they  were  changed 

dogs  and  cats,  and  sometimes  by  ferrets  into  wolves,  and  ran  on  all  fours,  howling  and 

tearing  children  to  pieces,  down  to  the  pres- 

PMtenr  et  la  Rage,"  chap.  XXI. ;  and  by  Dr.  Constantin  ent   dav,  when   those   dreading   hydrophobia 

James,  *•  M.  Pasteor  sa  nouveile  mithode,"  etc,  p.  16.  bark  like  dogs  and  mew  like  cats,  the  records 

•  Namely,  Rouyer,  R^veillac,  Sodini,  Nie,  Wilde, 
Goffi,  Gerard,  Letang,  Goriot,  Foolap,  Albert,  Alfand, 

tad  Bey^  *  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,  p.  344* 
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saved  before  I  married,  and  so  ought 
every  man.  One  is  always  so  sure  one  is 
going  to  live  when  one  feels  strong.  Well, 
God  is  good,  and  he'll  take  care  of  them," 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  and  a  month  later  in 
that  simple  faith  he  died. 

Then  it  became  a  question  of  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  widow  and  children. 
The  woman  was  delicate;  there  was  the 
skinny  baby,  a  little  girl  of  six  called 
Gracie,  and  Thomas,  — they  always  called 
him  by  his  full  old-fashioned  name,  —  who 
was  ten,  or  barely  ten. 

**  I  would  like  to  stay  in  London ;  there's 
more  going  on,  and  Id  be  more  likely  to 
get  something,"  the  poor  woman  said, 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  send  her 
back  to  her  native  place.  **  They  be  very 
poor  in  Cornwall  where  I  came  from ;  it 
would  be  no  good  going  back ;  father  and 
mother  are  dead,  and  there  was  only  one 
other  of  us,  my  brother  Joe,  and  he  went 
off  to  Melbourne  long  ago." 

"  Couldn't  you  send  to  him  ?"  I  asked ; 
"  he  might  do  something  for  you." 

"  I  have  sent,  ma'am,"  she  answered ; 
**but  I  don't  know  if  he's  got  the  letter. 
We  never  kept  much  count  of  his  address, 
for  he  never  had  the  same  one  long  to- 
gether. I  don't  expect  he'd  be  able  to  do 
much  ;  he  was  never  much  of  a  hand  at 
helping  himself,  let  alone  others." 

So  we  got  together  a  little  money  and 
bought  her  a  mangle.  She  went  to  live 
in  two  rooms  close  by,  and  just  kept  soul 
and  body  together  for  herself  and  children 
by  mangling  and  occasionally  going  out  to 
work. 

Suddenly  one  day  my  housemaid  went 
off  without  a  moment's  notice  to  her 
mother  who  was  ill,  and  poor  Mrs.  Lobb 
was  unable  to  come  and  help  us  on  ac- 
count of  her  baby.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
refuse,"  the  poor  thing  said,  "but  the 
little  baby  is  that  bad  with  bronchi tus,  I 
doubt  if  1  keep  it  through  the  winter." 

Then  it  was  that  Thomas  first  came 
into  our  lives.  I  had  hardly  noticed  him 
before,  except  as  a  little  dark-haired  boy 
too  small  for  his  age.  The  morning  after 
Jane  went,  I  was  told  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  remember  the  interview  as  well  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was  in  the  dining- 
room  when  he  knocked.  "  Come  in,"  1 
said,  and  in  came  Thomas.  He  stepped 
just  inside  and  pulled  his  front  hair.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  instructed  that  that 
was  tne  correct  way  of  making  a  bow. 

*•  Please,  mum,"  he  said  shyly,  **  mother 
says  as  how  you  liave  no  housemaid,  so  I 
came  to  ask  if  you  would  like  me  to  help 
a  bit." 


"  You,  Thomas ! " 

"Please,  mum,  I  does  for  mot 
sweeps  and  scrubs  and  dusts  and  was 
up  the  things.  Mother  said  I  was  to 
you  I  could  clean  knives  and  boots  hi 
tiful."  He  looked  down  as  he  said 
last  words,  as  though  he  felt  ashamec 
praising  himself,  and  nothing  but  ne 
sity  would  have  driven  him  to  do  it. 

"  Why,  you  have  quite  a  list  of  ace 

f>lishments,  Thomas,"  I    answered, 
aughed,  but  he  was  evidently  very  i 
ious. 

"  Or  I  could  take  care  of  the  childrei 
the  young  ladies,  I  mean  "  —  he  said,  < 
rectine   himself;   "then   perhaps    ni 
could  nelp."    He  was  quite  a  manaj 
and  had  evidently  thought  out  how  i 
ters  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  make 
best  of  things.    "  I  am  used  to  childi 
I   have  always  taken  care  of  ours,*' 
added  gravely,  and  the  "ours"  shd 
that  he  did  not  put  himself  on  a  level  \ 
his  sister ;  "  and  I  have  pushed  a  per 
bulator  often  for  Mrs.  Hicks,  the  groc 
wife,  since  her  husband  has  been  laid 
and  her  in  the  shop."    I    thought  1 
funny    he  would  look   pushing  my 
babies  along  with  one  hand,  and  with 
other  holding  little  May,  as  she  todc 
beside  him,  and  wondered  what  my  n 
kind  but  proper  mother-in-law  would 
if  she  met  them.    My  mother-in-law 
ways  kept  me  well  in  hand,  and  does  a 
though  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  won 
There  is  one  thing  I  simply  dread 
finding  out,  —  but  that  will  appear  bj< 
by. 

"Well,  no,  Thomas,  I  don't  think 
can  make  you  head-nurse,"  I  said.  ** 
you  can  come  in  the  morning  and  d 
the  knives  and  boots.  You  are  quite  i 
*  you  can  dc  them  beautiful '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  sure,  mum,"  he  answe 
looking  up  with  his  great  dark  eyes. 

So  Thomas  came  every  day,  and  * 
the  comfort  of  my  life.  He  was  i 
quiet  and  attentive.  When  he  carried 
the  coals  he  always  looked  round  to 
if  there  were  letters  to  post  or  anythinj 
could  do ;  he  always  saw  when  my  pk 
wanted  watering  or  the  leaves  wai 
washing.  Even  cook,  who  was  difficul 
please,  said  he  "was  a  downright  bl 
ing."  The  only  vexing  thing  was 
whenever  he  had  a  chance  he  would  ci 
up  to  the  nursery  and  play  with  the  < 
dren.  He  adorea  May,  and  used  to  c 
her  up-stairs  when  she  came  in  from 
walk.  She  was  delighted  to  let  him  d 
putting  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  clear  blue  c 
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Hevas  so  carefol  with  the  duldren  that 
in  the  afternoon  nurse  sometimes  left  him 
OQ  guard  while  she  was  downstairs. 

** Thomas,"  I  said  one  day,  "what  is 
that  sticking  out  of  jour  pocket  ?  ^  He 
toned  Yery  red  and  pulled  his  hair. 

"Please,  mum,  it*s  a  pipe.*^ 

"A  pipe  I    Where  did  you  get  it  ?  ** 

"BcKightit^mum." 

*^Bat  you  are  not  going  to  smoke,  I 
bope?"^  He  tried  hsurd  not  to  laugh,  but 
the  idea  of  smoking  was  too  much  for 
him. 

*" Please,  mum,  I  bought  it  to  teach 
Miss  Mzy  how  to  blow  bubbles,**  he  said, 
with  as  grand  an  air  as  if  he  had  bought 
it  to  teao)  her  Arabic 

Another  week,  and  Jane  returned. 
Thoinas  got  a  place  at  a  paper-shop,  and 
carried  out  papers  everv  morning ;  but  on 
Satnrday  afternoons  ne  generally  paid 
oook  a  visit,  and  went  up  to  see  the  chil- 
dreo.  One  day  I  discovered  that  he  had 
1  foice.  Going  past  the  nursery  door,  I 
heard  Mav  say,  — 

''Yes,  (U)  sins  it  again,  please,  Thomas," 
tod  then  a  weaSc  litue  voice  began,  — 

"A  tittle  seed  is  in  the  ground, 

A  little  tiny  seed ; 
When  it  grows  up  what  will  it  be, 
A  flower  or  a  weed  ?  " 

I  opened  the  door.  "  Why,  Thomas," 
I  said,  **  I  didnU  know  you  could  sing." 

"Please,  mum,  mother  taught  me,"  he 
said ;  ''she  sings  beautiful,  and  so  do  little 
Grade." 

Then  that  time  came  in  which  May  fell 
ilL  There  was  hardly  a  hope  of  her  re- 
covery. And  throueh  all  those  sad  days 
none  grieved  more  than  Thomas.  Every 
morning,  as  soon  as  cook  came  down,  she 
beard  a  tap  at  the  kitchen  window,  and 
there  stood  Thomas  at  the  bottom  of  the 
area  steps,  pale  and  anxious.  She  used 
to  open  the  window,  and  before  she  could 
speak  the  eager  voice  would  say,  — 

•*How  is  Miss  May? — is  she  any 
worse?  —  has  she  slept?"  And  on  that 
terrible  night  when  we  thought  she  was 
dying,  Thomas  sat  at  the  end  of  the  kitch- 
en by  the  side-table  white  and  silent,  wait- 
ing with  burning  eyes  and  a  breathless 
misery  that  almost  seeme4.to^  suffocate 
him.  Late  that  night  Jane  went  down  and 
reported,  "  The  doctor  says  she  is  a  little 
better."  Thomas  sprang  to  his  feet  for 
one  moment,  then  sat  down  again,  and 
resting  his  face  on  his  arm  on  the  table 
sobbed  bitterly  at  last. 

When  May  was  better,  Thomas  was 
taken  up  to  see  her.    He  stopped  for  a 
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moment  outside  her  door  as  if  to  gather 
strength,  and  felt  his  side-pocket  anx- 
iously; there  was  something  there  that 
bulged,  but  I  pretended  not  to  see  it  He 
drew  a  long  breath  as  he  entered  her 
room. 

"  Are  you  better.  Miss  May  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Thomas  dear,"  she 
said. 

**  YouVe  been  very  bad,"  and  he  shook 
his  head  mournfully. 

"  Poor  Thomas  !^'  she  sighed,  just  as  if 
she  knew  all  that  he  had  suffereo. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done  if  you  hadn't  got  better,  Miss  May." 

"  Do  you  know  any  more  songs  ?  "  she 
asked.  He  shook  his  head ;  he  had  had 
no  heart  for  songs. 

"  I  kept  your  garden  in  order,"  he  said ; 
•*  the  primroses  are  coming  up,  and  there's 
three  snowdrops  out." 

**  I  am  so  glad.  What's  that  in  your 
pocket,  sticking  out  ?  " 

"It's  the  mice,"  he  answered,  smiling 
for  the  first  time.  **  I've  had  'em  this  fort- 
night ready  against  you  was  better.  Miss 
Mav,"  and  then  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
he  Drought  them  out. 

A  little  later  in  the  spring  brought  us 
the  last  of  Thomas.  May  was  well.  The 
gardener  had  just  been  to  see  about  doing 
up  the  garden.  I  was  sitting  in  the  din- 
ing-room making  up  my  books  with  the 
weekly  expenses,  wondering  how  it  was 
that  something  extra  always  swelled  them. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  I  said,  and  in  came  Thomas 
of  course. 

"  Please,  mum,  I'm  come  to  say  good- 
bye," he  said,  pulling  his  front  hair  as 
usual. 

"Good-bye!  why,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

"  Going  to  Australia,  mum." 

I  was  quite  astonished. 

"  Has  your  uncle  sent  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  mum ;  but  there's  a  gentleman 
who's  been  coming  on  and  off  to  our  shop 
a  good  deal,  and  he's  captain  of  a  ship.  I 
always  wanted  to  go  about  a  bit,  and  he's 
offered  to  take  me  free  for  my  work,  and 
bring  me  back  or  drop  me  in  Melbourne, 
which  I  like.  I  think  it's  a  good  thing, 
mum,"  he  added,  in  his  old-fashioned  way. 
"  I  don't  see  that  I  can  come  to  much 
good  at  a  paper-shop." 

"  No,  Thomas,  perhaps  not." 

"  And  I  wants  to  get  on  and  help  moth- 
er," he  said,  lifting  his  face  and  looking  at 
me  proudlv.  **  Perhaps  I  might  come 
across  uncle  out  at  Melbourne ;  and  any- 
how I'll  know  more,  and  have  seen  more. 
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ivhen  I  have  been  there  and  back»  than  I 
do  now.  The  gentleman  that's  taking  me, 
too,  says  the  sea  will  make  me  strong  and 
set  me  ofiE  growing.  I  shan't  be  any  good 
ifTm  not  strong. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  It's  hard  work  leaving  mother,"  he  said 
with  a  little  gasp.  "  But  she's  keen  on  my 
going,  because  she  thinks  I  might  meet 
uncle,  but  I  don't  like  leaving  of  her,  and 
I  don't  like  leaving  the  two  little  'uns." 
The  tears  came  into  his  clear  eyes,  but  he 
struggled  manfully  to  keep  them  back; 
and  then  he  added,  "Ancf  1  don't  like 
leaving  Miss  May.  I  couldn't  ha*  gone  if 
she  hadn't  been  better." 

"  And  when  do  you  start  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  mum;  it's  very  sudden- 
like, but  they  say  chances  always  is.  I 
came  to  say  good-bye.  May  I  go  up  to 
the  young  ladies  ?  "  I  took  him  up  to  the 
nursery  myself.  He  looked  at  the  children 
with  the  face  of  one  who  had  suddenly 
^rown  older  and  knew  much,  and  was  go- 
ing to  know  more.  He  explained  all 
about  his  journey  to  them,  and  why  he 
was  going,  just  as  if  they  had  been  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  then  he  gravely 
and  sorrowfully  shook  hands  with  them 
all  three  and  with  nurse. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  May  said. 
"  I  want  you  to  stay  here.  When  will  you 
come  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  when,  but  III  come,  Miss 
May;  never  fear  but  Til  come  back. 
Your  garden  is  all  in  order,"  he  added. 
"Maybe  the  gardener  will  look  after  it  a 
bit  now."  They  followed  him,  the  three 
children  and  nurse,  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  stood  looking  through  and  over 
the  banisters. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  called  May  and 
the  others,  watching  him  descend. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

**  Good-bye,"  and  suddenly  May's  little 
shoe,  which  was  unbuttoned,  fell  through 
the  railing  on  to  the  stairs  beneath,  touch- 
ing him  as  it  fell. 

"  It's  good  luck,"  nurse  called  out. 
"It's  real  good  luck,  Thomas;  she's 
dropped  her  shoe  after  you."  He  picked 
it  up  and  looked  at  it,  a  little  old  shoe 
with  a  hole  nearly  through  at  the  toe. 

"Please,  mum,  may  I  keep  it?"  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  and  when  I  nodded, 
he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  satisfied  face. 
"Ill  take  it.  Miss  May,  I'm  going  to 
keep  it.  It'll  go  all  the  way  with  me  in 
the  ship."  He  stopped  in  the  hall,  and 
turned  round.  "  Please,  mum,"  he  said, 
and  pulled  his  hair  once  more,  "  I  want  to 
say  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  us. 
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You's  allays  been  a  good  friend  to  us,**  he 
added  approvingly. 

"  Ana  you  have  been  a  good  boy,  Thom- 
as," I  answered  gratefully,  **  and  I  know 
that  you'll  be  one  still." 

"  I'll  try,  for  mother's  sake,  and  years, 
and  Miss  May's,"  he  said,  and  strode  star* 
dily  towards  the  street  door. 

"You  must  shake  hands  with  me  too, 
Thomas,"  I  said,  and  gave  him  a  sover^ 
eign.  He  took  the  gold  in  silence,  turn- 
ing it  over  in  surprise,  as  if  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  real.  He  looked  such  a  baby  whHe 
he  did  so  that  I  wondered  if  the  captain 
of  the  ship  had  taken  a  fancy  to  his  pale 
face  and  sad  eyes,  or  what  hard  work  he 
thought  those  small  hands  could  do.  Poor 
little  Thomas,  going  alone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  leaving  all  he  cared  for 
here,  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  Did  not 
his  motner  bear  him  \^'ith  the  same  pains 
that  I  had  borne  my  children  ?  Haa  she 
not  once  looked  at  him  with  the  stranse 
wonder  that  I  had  looked  at  my  first  littte 
one?  And  now  her  heart  would  ache 
whenever  a  wind  swept  by,  and  she 
thought  of  the  little  lad  at  sea,  trying  to 
get  strong  in  order  to  take  care  of  iier  bj^ 
and-by.  I  thought  of  how  he  had  sat  and 
sobbed  the  night  he  heard  that  May  wis 
better,  of  how  I  had  seen  his  father  lying 
dead  with  the  surprised  smile  on  his  noSt 
as  though  he  had  seen  the  heavenly  dtv 
—  what  would  he  say  now,  I  wonderedf  u 
he  could  see  his  little  son  starting  akine 
out  into  the  world  ? 

"Good-bye,  dear  little  lad,"  I  sidd. 
"  May  you  grow  strong,  and  be  a  bfave 
and  good  man,"  and  I  stooped  and  kissed 
him.  Thomas  said  not  a  word ;  but  I 
knew  that  he  was  crying,  as  he  stixxle  tth 
wards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Lobb  got  on  pretty  well  after  her 
boy  went.  But  sorrow  overtook  her  ag^dn ; 
the  poor  skinny  little  baby  died.  Life 
could  never  have  been  a  joy  to  it.  Surtlv 
it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  when  death 
took  it. 

II. 

Eighteen  years  had  gone  by.  The 
Lobbs  had  passed  altogether  out  of  my 
life.  Thomas  had  never  come  back.  1 
heard  that  he  had  found  his  uncle  in  Mcl> 
bourne,  and  had  gone  with  him  to  Grft* 
ham's  Town,  in  South  Africa.  From  there 
the  uncle  had  sent  for  Mrs.  Lobb  and 
Gracie,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew  ol 
them,  or  ever  expected  to  know. 

I  had  given  up  the  house  in  which  wt 
had  lived  so  long  in  England,  and  sstded 
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atLutry,  near  Lausanne,  where  livineand 
education  were  cheaper  than  in  England. 
There  the  years  slipped  away  peacefully 
enough  till  the  three  girls  were  erown  up 
— till  May  vras  a  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  just  as 
slie  had  been  a  pretty  child,  and  at  three- 
and-twenty  looked  eighteen,  — a  tall,  slim 
girl,  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a 
merry  happy  laugh  it  did  one  good  to  hear. 
I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  if  she  would 
ever  marry.  But  we  did  not  know  a  soul 
in  Lutry,  and  indeed,  from  a  marrying 
point  of  view,  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
know.  We  were  going  back  to  England, 
now  that  even  Nina,  the  youngest  girl,  was 
grown  up,  to  settle  down  in  a  pretty  house 
at  Hampstead.  There  I  thought  the  girls 
would  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and 
their  lives  would  shape  themselves  into 
the  coarse  they  were  meant  to  run. 

Then  my  sister  Elizabeth,  who  is  un- 
Bam'ed,  and  alone  and  delicate,  went  to 
winter  at  Rome,  and  invited  May  to  go 
with  her.     I  could  not  refuse  to  let  her  go ; 
bat  we  felt  parting,  for  we  had  never  been 
separated.    Still  it  could  not  be  helped. 
So  May  went  off  with  her  aunt,  who  came 
all  the  way  to  Lutry  to  fetch  her,  and  I 
with  the  two  other  girls  returned  to  En- 
gland. 

We  had  plenty  to  do  at  Hampstead, 
getting  the  house  in  order  and  settling 
down ;  and  we  spent  a  happy  winter,  even 
though  May  was  not  with  us.  We  used 
to  delight  in  her  letters  from  Rome,  and 
long  for  the  spring  that  would  see  her  with 

OS. 

My  sister  was  an  excellent  correspond- 
ent, and  she  used  to  write  to  me  every 
week,  telling  us  of  all  their  gaieties  and 
of  the  admiration  May  won  —  even  of  all 
her  little  flirtations.  I  think  Elizabeth 
was  proud  of  her.  Gradually  into  both 
their  letters  there  crept  frequent  mention 
of  a  young  English  doctor,  of  whom  they 
appeared  to  see  a  great  deal.  He  was 
handsome,  and  very  popular.  He  had 
been  to  tea,  he  had  seen  them  home  from 
a  party,  he  had  got  up  a  picnic,  and  so  on. 
At  last  I  began,  mother-like,  to  wonder  if 
he  was  falling  in  love  with  May  or  she 
with  him,  to  feel  anxious  as  to  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  was,  and  whether  he  was  capable 
of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  mv  child's 
innocent  heart  that  had  never  known  a 
lover. 

As  time  went  on.  May's  letters  con- 
tained more  and  more  about  him.  **  Dr. 
Millet  asked  so  much  about  you,  dear 
mother.  I  told  him  everything  I  could 
about  you.    He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  loved 


you."  "  Dr.  Millet  says  he  shall  be  in 
England  soon ;  but  we  hope  he  won't  go 
before  we  do,  —  we  should  miss  him  so." 
And  at  last,  in  Elizabeth's  letter,  there  was 
something  definite.  "1  am  certain  Dr. 
Millet  is  in  love  with  May,  and  I  am  al- 
most certain  the  dear  child  has  lost  her 
heart  to  him.  It  makes  me  very  anxious, 
you  not  being  here.  At  the  same  time, 
I  don't  know  why  things  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  course,  for  he 
is  very  charming,  and  is  getting  an  excel- 
lent practice  round  him.  So  I  waited 
anxiously,  feeling  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  wait.  The  next  letter 
worried  me  a  little.  "  His  manner  is  very 
distant,"  Elizabeth  said.  **  In  spite  of  his 
evident  liking  for  her,  he  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  hold  off.  Sometimes  I  can't  make 
him  out.  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  to 
marry,  or  thinks  he  has  no  chance."  And 
after  that  came  a  climax,  —  I  think  it  was 
in  the  very  next  letter.  "  Dr.  Millet  has 
put  some  one  in  charge  of  his  practice 
and  has  gone  away.  He  did  not  come  to 
see  us  before  he  went,  and  he  made  no 
mention  of  going  last  time  he  was  here.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  has  gone,  nor  how 
long  he  will  be  away.  Our  dear  May  tries 
to  look  as  if  she  did  not  care  ;  but  I  fear 
she  is  secretly  grieving." 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hands.  It  wor- 
ried me  terribly.  To  think  of  May  loving 
a  man  who  had  perhaps  desertecf  her,  — 
it  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  knew  what  a  sor- 
row of  that  sort  does  to  a  young  life  — 
the  desolation,  nay,  perhaps  the  lifelong 
misery,  it  brings.  And  yet,  if  the  man 
was  a  scoundrel,  I  could  not  believe  that 
so  pure  a  thing  as  May's  love  could  cling 
to  him. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  letter  from 
May  herself  that  showed  only  too  plainly 
how  things  were.  "Aunt  Elizabeth  is 
very,  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
would  not  leave  her  for  the  world;  but  I 
am  so  tired  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  people 
in  it.  I  want  to  see  you  again,  dear  moth- 
er. I  don't  think  I  am  very  well,  and  I 
am  not  happy,  darling.  I  long  to  go  to 
you  and  to  feel  your  dear  arms  round  me 
again." 

Alice  and  Nina  had  gone  into  town 
early.  I  was  alone  with  that  poor  little 
letter,  feeling  all  the  pain,  all  the  sorrow, 
that  had  suddenly  come  into  my  child's 
life,  —  it  needed  no  words  to  tell  me.  I 
sat  stupefied,  trying  to  decide  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do.  Elizabeth  was  too 
delicate  to  come  back  to  England  before 
the  March  winds  were  over.  Perhaps  I 
could  take  one  of  the  other  girls  to  her 
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and  bring  May  back.  I  felt  as  if  she 
wanted  her  mother's  heart  to  comfort  her 
and  give  her  strength. 

I  eot  up  and  put  a  loe  on  the  fire,  for 
we  had  not  vet  reconciled  ourselves  to 
the  English  fashion  of  burning  coal,  then 
walked  about  the  room,  looking  vacantly 
at  the  polished  floor  and  all  tne  pretty 
new  things  about  the  room.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning;  the  sun  was  shining 
down  on  the  trim  lawn  and  neat  earden, 
the  snowdrops  were  coming  up  in  the  cor- 
ner bed.  I  thought  of  May,  and  of  how 
pretty  she  would  look  in  the  summer  time 
pottering  about  among  the  flowers,  if  she 
were  only  bright  and  well.  She  had  so 
often  longed  for  an  English  garden.  Then 
looking  down  the  road,  I  noticed  a  tall 
man  a  long  way  off.  He  was  coming  to- 
wards the  nouse.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
could  see  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman. 
He  was  tall  and  dark ;  he  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,  perhaps  younger, 
and  he  was  certainly  handsome.  He 
stopped  before  the  gate  and  for  a  moment 
hesitated ;  then  he  opened  it  and  entered. 
I  watched  him  coming  along  the  gravel 
walk  by  the  lawn ;  I  saw  him  disappear  un- 
der the  porch,  and  heard  the  bell  ring.  In 
some  odd  way  he  seemed  to  be  familiar  to 
me.  Tlie  servant  entered  with  a  card. 
Before  I  took  it,  I  knew  perfectly  that  it 
was  Dr.  Millet^  and  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  —  that  in  an  hour's  time  May's  fu- 
ture would  be  no  mystery.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  entered.  I  could  not  remember 
where  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  he  was 
not  strange  to  me.  He  had  a  good  face, 
clever  and  thoughtful;  he  looked  like  a 
simple-hearted,  honest  gentleman.  There 
was  something  sad  about  the  face,  too,  as 
if  he  had  suffered  much,  or  understood 
suffering. 

"Mrs.  Standing?"  and  he  came  for- 
ward with  a  curiously  eager  smile,  as  if  in 
some  way  he  knew  me. 

"  Yes,  *  I  answered,  looking  at  him 
again.  Even  his  voice  was  half  familiar, 
vet  I  could  not  remember  where  I  had 
heard  it  before. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Rome.  I  know 
your  daughter  and  sister  there,  and  I 
thought  vou  would  forgive  me  for  coming 
—  I  could  not  help  it."  The  last  words 
were  said  to  himself,  and  seemed  to  have 
escaped  him. 

**  I  have  heard  of  you,"  I  said.  **  Won't 
you  sit  down?  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
For  he  stood  looking  at  me  in  an  eager 
way,  which  I  accounted  for  easily,  but  still 
it  embarrassed  me.    "  Did  they  ask  you. 


or  was  it  your  own  kindness  that  prompted 
you  to  come  and  tell  me  about  them  ?  "  I 
I  asked,  trving  to  put  him  at  ease,  for 
now  that  I  had  seen  him  I  was  satisfied. 
Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  told  me  that  he 
was  not  the  man  to  win  a  girl's  heart  and 
throw  it  away;  and  there  was  about  him 
that  which  made  me  feel  that  the  woman 
he  loved  would  have  little  cause  to  fear 
anything  that  was  in  him.  A  great  deal 
to  find  out  perhaps  all  in  a  few  moments, 
and  from  looking  at  a  man's  face;  but 
there  are  some  people  whom  just  to  see  is 
enough,  and  about  whom  our  instincts  are 
unfailing. 

"They  did  not  ask  me  to  come,"  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  "They  did  not 
even  know  that  I  was  coming,  though  it 
was  for  this  interview  that  I  left  Kome 
and  hurried  to  England.  I  came  trusting 
to  your  kindness  to  make  my  visit  less 
difncult  than  it  might  be."  He  seemed 
overtaken  by  a  great  awkwardness,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  was  silent. 
He  went  on  suddenly,  as  if  with  a  gasp^ 
**  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  much,  I  nave 
so  much  to  say,  though  I  am  a  stranger, 
or  you  think  me  one;  and  —  and  I  am 
afraid  to  begin.  Your  answer  means  so 
much  to  me?'  Then  he  loved  the  child  I 
But  there  was  something  behind  his  words 
—  some  obstacle,  I  was  certain  of  that  — 
some  past  to  confess,  something  that  made 
him  doubtful  of  the  future. 

"Why  are  you  afraid?"  I  asked;  bat 
for  a  moment  or  two  he  made  no  answer. 
I  waited,  looking  at  him,  wondering  s^un 
where  before  1  had  looked  into  those 
grave,  almost  sad  eyes. 

"Do  you  remember  Thomas?"  he 
asked  abruptly  —  "  Thomas  Lobb  ?  " 

I  nearly  jumped  off  my  chair.  But  n(H 
it  could  not  be ! 

"Yes  — but " 

"  I  am  Thomas,"  he  said  simply.  •*  I 
used  to  clean  your  knives  and  boots,  and 
you  bought  my  mother  a  mangle.  I  never 
forgot  your  kindness.  I  have  often  longed 
to  see  you  and  thank  you." 

"But  where  have  you  been  all  these 
years  ?  M  asked,  still  gasping  with  aston* 
ishment. 

"To  many  places.  I  was  in  England 
for  a  long  time,  at  an  hospital;  but  yoa 
were  abroad,  and  though  I  tried  I  could 
not  And  your  address.  Besides  I  was 
afraid.  I  had  better  say  it  at  once,"  he 
went  on  desperately ;  "  but  I  did  not  want 
to  see  your  daughter  again.  I  have  been 
in  love  with  her  all  my  life.  She  was  a 
goddess  to  me,  —  a  queen.    I  never  even 
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dreamed  of  hoping.  I  met  her  again  all 
in  a  moment  one  nieht  at  Rome.  I  was 
thinking  of  her  ana  looked  up,  and  she 
was  there.  She  did  not  know  me,  she 
does  not  now ;  but  I  knew  her  —  I  did 
directly — thoueh  she  was  only  five  when 
I  saw  ner  last.'" 

He  hurried  over  the  words  quickly,  as 
if  he  wished  me  to  know  the  gist  of  what 
he  had  come  to  say  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"Where  is  your  mother?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  the  poor  soul  with  the  Cornish 
accent,  carrying  the  skinny  little  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  of  his  father,  as  I  saw  nim 
first,  a  dying  man,  warming  his  long  thin 
hands  by  the  fire  in  the  empty  house. 

**  My  mother  does  not  keep  a  mangle 
now,"  ne  said  with  a  short  laugh.  I  thmk 
I  should  have  known  him  before  if  he  had 
langhed.  '*  She  is  rich,  and  lives  near  my 
lister,  who  is  married  to  a  diamond  mer- 
chant in  South  Africa.  It  sounds  terribly 
prosperous,  does  it  not  ?  " 

'^Bat  tell  me  about  yourself,"  I  said. 
"How  is  it  that  you  went  away  Thomas 
Lobb  and  come  back  Dr.  Millet  of  Rome  ? 
It  is  too  puzzling  altogether." 

^  I  found  my  rich  uncle,"  he  answered. 
**  I  remember  telling  you  that  my  mother 
thought  I  might,  and  I  did.  One  always 
finds  a  rich  uncle  in  a  story ;  but  I  found 
mine  at  Melbourne.  He  had  married  and 
lost  both  wife  and  child,  and  was  just 
going  o£F  to  the  diamond-fields  in  South 
Africa.  He  took  me  in  hand  first,  and 
was  verv  ^ood  to  me  in  his  rough  way. 
His  ambition  was  to  make  me  a  gentle- 
noan ;  but  that  was  Faturc^s  business,  per- 
haps. She  has  failed,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  ••However,  he  put  me  to  school 
while  be  went  off  to  the  diamond-fields, 
and  in  a  few  years  came  back  with  his 
fortune  to  fetch  me.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  bound  to  make  fortunes  and 
to  lose  them  from  sheer  carelessness, 
though  he  died  too  soon  to  lose  his  last 
one.  He  brought  me  to  England  and 
looked  after  me  while  I  was  at  the  hos- 
pital." 

*•  But  how  did  you  get  to  Rome  ?  "  I 
asked,  for  he  had  stopped  as  if  he  could 
not  eo  on  without  encouragement. 

"  He  took  me  there,  or  perhaps  I  took 
him,  for  we  went  together,  partly  because 
he  wanted  to  see  Europe,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  said  he  wanted  to  see  if  I  really 
could  talk  any  language  but  my  own,  after 
all  the  schooling  for  which  he  had  paid. 
At  Rome  there  was  a  chance  for  another 
doctor,  and  there  ultimately  I  settled 
down.  Uncle  Joe  went  back  to  Graham ^s 
Town  and  died."    He  stopped  for  a  mo- 


ment ''I  wish  I  had  been  with  him,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice ;  **  but  I  was  not." 

"  Was  he  good  to  your  mother  ?  " 

**  He  was  good  to  every  one,  in  a  rough 
way  sometimes  that  one  reproached  one's 
self  later  on  for  not  better  understanding. 
He  was  very  eood  to  my  mother  and  to 
Gracie,  whom  lie  also  had  educated.  He 
became  very  great  on  education  in  his 
latter  years,  and  used  to  say  that  money 
was  thrown  away  on  you  unless  you  knew 
how  to  spend  it." 

*'  How  did  you  come  to  be  called  Mil- 
let ?  "  I  askea,  putting  ofiE  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  great  ousiness  of  his  coming.  I 
was  so  staggered,  so  taken  aback,  at  his 
proving  to  be  Thomas.  Moreover  there 
was  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  not 
forever  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  knew 
it  Yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it 
heartily. 

"  He  left  me  some  money,  and  wished 
me  to  take  his  name,  which  was  very  like 
the  rich  uncle  in  the  story,"  he  answered, 
with  the  fleeting  smile  that  was  part  of 
the  fascination  of  his  face.  "  I  have  not 
spent  any  of  it  yet    My  practice  has  been 

suflicient     I  kept  it  in  case "    He 

stopped,  but  still  I  went  on  looking  at 
him,  as  though  I  had  been  fascinated, 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  had  carried 
up  coals,  and  taught  May  to  blow  bubbles. 
I  could  not  help  it,  it  was  snobby  of  me  if 
you  like,  but  in  my  heart  there  was  some 
pride.  I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  ask 
me  if  he  might  try  to  win  May  for  his  wife. 
May,  my  pretty  one,  my  queen,  whom  I 
should  have  thought  too  good  for  a  king 
—  he  the  boy  who  had  blacked  our  shoes, 
whose  mother  had  kept  a  mangle!  He 
seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  like  a  letter. 

**  Yes,"  he  saia ;  "  I  am  the  boy  who 
used  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots,  and 
afterwards  carried  out  newspapers  every 
morning." 

"It  doesn't  matter  in  these  days  what 
anv  one  has  been,"  I  said  hesitatingly, 
asnamed  that  he  should  have  divined  my 
thoughts  so  well. 

"  If  she  ever  cares  for  me  —  it  is  too 
much  to  think  of.  too  great  a  happiness  — 
but  if  she  does,"  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice, 
"  perhaps  she  will  be  proud  of  it,  as  I  am. 
It  was  honest  work,"  he  said,  in  a  stubborn 
voice,  "  and  pleasant  too,"  he  added  gaily. 
"  If  I  had  made  my  own  position,  I  should 
be  a  proud  man,  for  being  a  doctor  is  of 
course  a  better  thing  than  carrying  out 
papers  ;  but  as  it  is,  all  the  credit  goes  to 
the  rich  uncle,  and  is  none  of  mine."  I 
was  silent,  trying  to  remember  who  the 
well-known  man  was  who  had  been  a  shoe- 
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black,  and  who  it  was  had  sold  oranges, 
and  yet  became  a  great  man.  But  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  remember  things  at 
9ie  right  moment. 

**  You  were  always  a  good  boy,"  I  said, 
thinking  of  the  thin  little  face  of  long  ago, 
and  forgetting  the  man  before  me. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  Do 
you  remember  my  poor  mother  ?  "  he  went 
on,  seeming  as  if  he  were  determined  I 
should  realize  all  the  past.  **  She  kept  a 
mangle  and  went  out  charing.  She  does 
not  like  me  to  remember  it  now,  and 
Gracie  quarrels  with  me  if  I  mention  it." 
And  he  laughed  the  short,  quick  laugh  of 
a  man  who  has  a  sense  of  humor  but  does 
not  alwavs  betray  it.  '*  Do  you  remember 
the  day  1  wished  you  all  good-bye  ?  how, 
when  I  was  going  off  to  sea,  a  poor  little 
boy  without  a  penny  save  the  present  you 
had  given  me,  you  kissed  me,  just  as  if  I 
had  oeen  your  own  son  ?  It  has  been  my 
wild  dream  that  some  day  I  should  be 
really  your  son,  —  won't  you  let  it  come 
true  f  he  asked  eagerly,  and  leaning  for- 
ward he  tried  to  see  ray  face  better.  But 
I  could  not  wring  an  answer  from  myself. 

**  Does  she  know  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Does  she  know  anything  about  this  ? 
—  that  I  am  Thomas  ?  No,  nothing.  That 
I  love  her?  I  think  yes.  I  would  not 
speak  to  her  until  I  had  seen  you,  and  told 
you,  and  perhaps " 

"  That  was  like  you,  Thomas,"  I  said. 
The  old  name  came  naturally  to  my  lips. 
*'  You  were  always  good." 

"Was  I?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't 
think  so  —  but  I  will  be,  if  she  will  only 
have  me,  if  you  and  she  will  only  put  up 
with  me.  1  love  her  with  all  my  heart 
See  what  I  have  in  my  pocket.  I  brought 
it  to  show  you."  He  pulled  out  a  little 
shoe  with  a  hole  in  the  toe.  "  Do  you  re- 
member how  she  dropped  it  on  my  head  ?  " 
he  asked.  I  nodded,  but  could  not  speak, 
for  I  was  killing  the  last  little  silly  bit  of 
pride  left  in  my  heart.  The  man  before 
me  was  a  gentleman,  ten  times  more  truly 
one  than  many  bom  to  be  rich  and  idle. 
How  could  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  hesitate 
to  give  my  child  to  a  good  and  honorable 
man  whom  I  knew  she  loved?  I  have 
always  hated  myself  for  my  conduct  that 
day.  I  think  perhaps  if  it  had  been  any 
other  person's  shoes  he  had  blacked,  I 
should  not  have  mi nded.  I f  he  had  wanted 
to  marr\-  the  daughter  of  my  dearest  friend, 
I  should  have  assisted  joyfully.  It  was 
only  because  it  was  May,  whom  I  should 
have  thought  too  good  for  the  king  of  all 
the  earth. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  shoe  that  was  still 


in  his  hand,  and  thought  of  how  she  had 
clung  to  the  banisters,  calling  out  good- 
bye; of  his  upturned  face  —  the  little 
anxious  face  —  and  the  grave  voice,  say- 
ing, **  ni  come  back.  Miss  May."  Now 
he  had  come.  He  was  sitting  there  oppo* 
site  to  me,  asking  mf  vO  give  him  leave  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wilw. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  showed  he  could  not  bear  my  silence 
any  longer.  *'If  you  say  no,  I  will  go 
away,  and  never  see  her  again.  I  coiud 
not  bear  to  win  her  without  your  consent 

—  only  speak.  You  are  not  hesitating  be- 
cause we  were  so  poor,  because  there  was  a 
time  when  we  were  starving,  because  — " 

"  No,  no  ! "  I  interrupted,  hating  myself, 
and  feeling  my  heart  go  out  to  him.  I 
could  not  say  more  —  there  was  something 
choking  me.  The  tears  were  coming  Into 
my  eyes. 

"  Then  speak  just  one  word.  Is  it  all 
right ! "  I  gave  a  little  nod,  for  words 
had  failed  me.  He  got  up,  and  walked 
about  the  room,  a  great  joy  written  on  bis 
face,  and  flashing  from  his  eyes.  **  You 
trust  me,  you  will  really  trust  me  ?  "  he 
said,  stopping  before  me. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  I  answered,  "  I  will  trust 
you."  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  hear 
the  words  calmly.  He  strode  across  the 
room,  then  came  back  and  stood  before 
me  again. 

"  I  shall  never  be  good  enough  for  her 

—  never,"  he  said,  with  a  joyous  laugh, — 
"  never  at  my  best ;  and  perhaps  she  won*t 
look  at  me.  I  am  terribly  afraid  of  that 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for 
me?^' 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  for  I  was 
not  going  to  betray  my  child's  secret. 

"Something  deep  down  in  my  heart 
tells  me  that  there  is,"  he  said  simply. 
"  Try  to  frighten  myself  as  I  will,  I  feel 
that  she  is  the  meaning  of  life  to  me.  Let 
me  go  1 "  he  exclaimed  suddenly  —  "I 
want  to  be  alone,  and  walk  the  streets  un- 
til the  train  starts.  I  cannot  stay  in  a 
room  any  longer.  I  shall  be  in  Rome  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  will  teleeraph." 
He  took  my  hands  in  both  his»  anolooked 
at  me  tenderly.  "I  remember  the  day 
you  came  to  see  us  first,"  he  said ;  "  my 
father  was  sitting  over  the  fire ;  and  how 
glad  we  used  to  be  when  the  roast  mutton 
came.  You  always  sent  enough  for  us 
all,"  he  laughed.  "God  bless  you,  dear 
mother !  "  he  added  ;  and  lifting  my  hands, 
kissed  them  both.  "  Wish  me  good  luck, 
when  I  ask  my  darling  if  she  loves  me." 

"I  do  — I  will,  with  all  my  heartl''  I 
answered. 
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The  telegram  came  two  days  later :  — 
^^  From  your  son  Thomas  and  your 
daughter  May,    Our  best  love  to  you  all. 
We  are  very  happy^^ 

And  thej  are  very  happy  still,  and  will 
be  all  their  lives.  He  lives  in  England 
now,  and  his  name  5s  well  known.  May 
and  I  are  very  proui'  of  him.  The  other 
girls  are  both  married  too.  One  married 
the  son  of  a  bishop ;  but  I  fear  it  is  not  a 
very  happy  marriage.  Nina,  the  young- 
est, is  a  soldier^s  wife,  as  I  was,  and 
quakes  whenever  France  is  arrogant,  or 
uennany  buys  a  new  big  gun,  and  thinks 
there  will  be  war  to-morrow  morning.  He 
is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is  not  like  Thomas. 
My  mother-in-law  is  still  alive ;  and  she  is 
the  one  person  in  the  family  who  does  not 
know  our  romance.  She  is  a  stern  old 
lady,  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  Crau- 
ford-Greys;  and  she  keeps  me  in  order 
still,  though  I  have  married  daughters  of 
my. own.  The  amusing  part  of  it  is,  that 
she  is  very  proud  of  Thomas,  and  says  it 
is  odd  that  the  colonies  should  have  pro- 
duced so  perfect  a  gentleman.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  she  sent  him  most 
of  her  late  husband's  books ;  for  she  said 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  family  who 
would  really  appreciate  them. 


From  Tempi*  Bar. 
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BY  HERMAN  MERIVALE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  FAUCIT 
OF  BALLIOL,"  ETC. 

It  is  one  of  the  misses  of  my  life,  not 
to  have  known  Mortimer  Collins.  Indeed 
I  believe  I  did  know  him,  somewhere  and 
somehow,  in  the  spirit-world.  Such  a 
kindly,  enjoying,  various  spirit.  His  work 
bad  a  charm  for  me  as  a  young  man  which 
writers  of  wider  fame  could  never  win; 
and  the  instinctive  rhyming,  which  had 
but  to  **  lisp  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers 
came,"  held  my  own  sympathetic  taste 
unfailingly.  No  man,  to  my  mind,  has 
had  the  pure  lyre-gift  bestowed  in  fairer 
proportion  ;  and  his  happy  and  eternal  war 
on  the  gloomy  school,  who  want  tOv  darken 
all  this  life  for  us  by  denying  the  light  of 
anotlier,  showed  in  him  no  mean  allowance 
of  the  satirist.  His  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  knew  his  value  well.  If  the  big 
world  did  not  do  his  gifts  justice,  it  was 
because  the  hard  necessities  of  daily-bread 
labor  forbade  him  to  do  them  justice  him- 

*  A  seqael  to  "  Men  we  Meet,**  Ttmph  Bar,  Octo- 
ber, i886w 


self.  The  lyrist's  song  and  the  satirist's 
lash  fall  dully  on  the  ears  of  an  advertising 
generation. 

But  in  this  vague  excursion,  as  in  an 
earlier  one,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  critic, 
but  a  gossip  only.  Just  one  year  ago 
Mortimer  Collins  s  wife,  fellow-worker, 
and  friend,  went  over  to  the  majority  after 
him,  not  divided  long.  The  gap  she  leaves 
in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  who  knew  her 
will  not  be  easily  filled,  for  they  remember 
no  bonnier  face  or  kindlier  soul.  Charm- 
ing, too,  was  her  own  literary  touch.  In 
the  lost  art  of  letter-writing  she  excelled ; 
and  it  was  through  her  loving  and  under- 
standing life  of  her  husband  that  I  had 
learned  the  man  as  1  had  before  learned 
the  author.  So  when  some  four  years 
syne  I  found  that  she  was  living  in  the 
same  town  as  mvself,  I  at  once  claimed 
acquaintance  in  tne  old  craft's  name,  and 
was  met  half-way.  Our  short  and  sudden 
friendship  was  one  of  the  warmest  of  my 
life.  She  seemed  to  live  on  her  pride  in 
her  husband,  and  to  be  always  with  him. 
Him  and  the  life  at  Knowl  Hill  she  made 
as  great  a  reality  to  me  as  if  I  had  made 
part  of  it.  Bright  and  brave  always,  — 
though  then,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  con- 
tending with  the  illness  which  killed  her, 
—  she  made  of  her  handsome  face  a  kind 
of  incarnate  welcome.  It  is  an  odd  com- 
ment upon  my  opening  words  to  say  that 
my  principal  attraction  for  her  was,  that 
in  my  own  home  and  ways  I  was  "  always 
reminding  her  of  Mortimer."  In  methods 
of  speech,  thought,  and  ways,  she  was  for- 
ever finding  resemblances ;  and  with  my 
old  love  of  him  and  his  work,  I  need  not 
say  how  much  this  drew  us  together.  And 
perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for  adding  that 
no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  as  of  the 
parallel  was,  that  it  fell  to  my  fortunate 
lot,  as  to  Mortimer's,  to  find  in  a  wife  a 
helpmeet  in  my  work  as  well  as  in  my 
home.  As  Frances  Collins  wrote  novels 
with  her  husband,  so,  as  it  proved,  could 
my  wife  write  plays  with  me  ;  and  no  one 
more  than  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  any 
measure  of  success  that  together  we  might 

attain.    The  affection  between  L and 

herself  passed  the  love  of  women;  and 
was  no  slight  link  in  the  bond  between 
us. 

Of  the  making  of  biographies  there  is 
now  no  end ;  nor  would  Frances  Collins 
have  wished  that  hers  should  be  added  to 
them.  But  the  proprietor  and  readers  of 
the  Bar  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  of  setting  down  a  few 
more  words  about  her,  before  the  fra- 
grance of  her  wholesome  memory  shall 
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have  had  the  space  to  fade.  It  is  not  well 
that  such  brave  lives  should  pass  without 
some  fitting  record  ;  for,  in  truth,  by  what- 
ever names  men  may  call  the  illness,  she 
died  as  Mortimer  had  died  —  as  so  many 
writers  die  —  of  lon^  financial  strain.  In 
the  manner  of  their  deaths,  as  of  their 
lives,  the  two  were  not  divided. 

Frances  Collins  lost  her  father  when 
quite  a  child,  and  her  trials  began  early. 
The  mother  was  a  hard  and  selfish  woman 
who  made  an  unhappy  home.  One  after 
another  the  three  boys  departed,  and  got 
lost,  as  my  informant  puts  it,  **  somewhere 
in  the  world.*'  Instead  of  spending  on 
Frances  the  money  left  for  her  education, 
the  mother  enjoyed  herself  upon  it  and 
placed  the  girl  in  an  infant  orphan  school, 
which  she  scarcely  visited.  From  that 
she  was  transferred  to  a  more  advanced 
one  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  at  fifteen 
years  old  was  earning  money  by  teaching, 
to  help  her  mother,  who  naa  run  hers 
through.  She  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  hard  trade  of  governessing  when  she 
met  with  Mortimer,  whom  after  two 
months'  courtship  she  married,  in  *68. 
Her  life  and  her  work  were  her  husband's 
from  that  hour,  through  eight  short  years 
of  close  and  rare  communion.  Nothing 
is  prettier  in  the  story  she  has  told  of  it 
so  weU,  than  his  perpetual  fiow  of  song 
addressed  to  her. 

Frances  Collins  was  poorly  left  when 
her  husband  died,  for  their  fight  had  out 
of  the  law  of  millstones  been  a&:ainst  the 
collar  always.  But  hers  was  a  heart  with 
an  overflow;  and  even  left  alone  she 
worked  for  two,  taking  into  her  home  and 
heart  a  favorite  first  cousin  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  her  marriage,  a  sufferer 
then  from  very  weak  health,  and  with  but 
slight  means  to  help  her,  very  gladly 
given. 

First  in  New  Burlington  Street  —  in 
a  house  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
famous  old  Lady  Cork  — and  then,  after  a 
visit  to  Madeira,  in  a  pretty  cottage  at 
Isleworth,  Frances  Collins  fought  on  her 
literary  fight  alone.  But  health  and  cour- 
age were  a  little  failing  when  Edmund 
Yates,  with  whom  her  husband  had  been 
a  favorite  contributor,  came  to  her  rescue 
in  the  World,  and  with  other  friends 
helped  her  to  start  Mortimer  Lodge  at 
Eastbourne.  Percy  Cotton  was  with  her 
when  the  brave  woman  came  to  the  place 
after  all  these  struggles ;  and  took  the 
house  with  the  purpose  of  making  of  it  a 
home  for  boarders,  as  far  as  possible  lit- 
erary, in  need  of  rest  and  change  from 
town.    She  was  not  fit  for  the  work  and 


worry  when  first  I  knew  her.  But  just  at 
the  time  came  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  Her 
cousin  unexpectedly  came  into  an  inde* 
pendence,  and  at  once  gave  her  the  home 
which  Jier  open  heart  had  found  for  him. 
The  strength  was  sapped;  but  for  the 
brief  remaining  span  he  could  eive  her  her 
heart's  desire.  With  what  loving  and 
watchful  care  he  did  it,  I  can  testify. 

Subject  to  fits  of  pain  courageously 
borne,  the  rest  was  quiet.  To  potter 
among  her  books  and  flowers,  and  grather 
about  her  the  small  circle  of  friends  she 
cherished  best,  to  revel  in  the  lovely 
life  of  literary  leisure,  and  to  be  always 
"going  to  begin  writing  something  next 
Monday"  (oh,  fatal  formula  of  lazy  au- 
thors, now  well  I  know  you !),  and  to 
talk  of  Mortimer,  —  these  were  the  simple 

Cleasures  of  the  closing  years.  The  East- 
oume  air  was  too  keen  for  her;  and 
towards  the  last  her  cousin  found  her  an- 
other and  a  softer  home,  among  the  pine- 
clad  slopes  of  Surrey.  And  in  the  little 
Camberley  cottage  the  end  came  to  her  in 
her  prime,  as  she  loved  her  friends  to 
come  —  quietly  and  without  warning ;  not 
less  welcome  than  they,  perhaps.  For 
none  knew  better  than  those  who  loved 
her  that,  with  all  her  brie^ht  laugh  and 
sunny  cordiality,  her  true  life  lay  buried 
in  her  Mortimer's  grave. 

No  second  light  has  lightened  up  my  Heaven ; 

No  second  dawn  has  ever  shone  tor  me : 
All  my  life's  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was 
given ; 

All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 

We  had  pleasant  times  in  her  comely 
presence,  we  that  were  of  her  circle,  dur- 
ing those  closing  years.  One  of  her 
delights  was  a  tradition  of  Mortimer's, 
an  annual  "  Shakespeare "  dinner  upon 
Shakespeare's  birthday.  There  were  al- 
ways to  be  mottoes  appropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  and  I  remember  her  delight 
when  I  pointed  out  what,  oddly  enough, 
had  escaped  her  before  through  tamilianty 
with  the  names,  the  quaint  Shakespearian 
coincidence  between  "  Percy  "  and  "  Mor- 
timer." 1 1  had  always  an  attraction  for  her 
afterwards ;  none  the  less  because  Percy 
Cotton  has  a  graceful  song-gift  of  his  own ; 
and  nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to 
listen  in  the  twilight  to  Percy's  singine  of 
Mortimer's  love-songs  to  her,  framed  m  a 
simple  setting  by  himself.  Yes,  they 
were  pleasant  times.  Strange  that  thft. 
two  men  never  met. 

I  have  strayed  into  a  little  by-way  of 
biography,  where  I  had  purposed  little 
but  memorial  anecdote. 
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Bm  papers  like  these  must  be  all  bv- 
ways  more  or  less,  having  indeed  little 
else  for  reason  of  bein^.  Thought  leads 
to  thought,  and  association  to  association ; 
and  the  memory  of  so  grave  a  loss  led  me 
to  set  down  these  few  words  of  one  who,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  desired  only  to  be 
remembered  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  hus- 
band. They  will  not,  I  hope,  be  without 
some  profit  and  interest  to  my  readers. 

By  this  same  system  of  links,  I  am  led 
back  to  another  and  a  very  di£Eerent  per- 
sonality. Just  before  Mortimer  Collinses 
dtath,  he  happened  in  some  way  to  run 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  rugged  of  men  of  let- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  personall]^  unac- 
quainted. His  sin  brought  upon  his  head 
—  in  the  Atkenaum  or  Notes  and  Querigs, 
I  think,  —  a  very  lava  flood  of  scathing 
denunciation  from  the  o£Eended  Olvropian. 
Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Mortimer 
Collins  was  dead.  Three  years  later, 
when  his  widow  was  in  trouble  at  Isle- 
worth,  and  saw  no  one,  her  little  maid 
refused  to  unlock  the  gate  to  a  white- 
haired  burly  stranger.  Standing  outside, 
he  shyly  murmured  something  about  ''a 
friencl  of  Edmund  Yates."  This  acted 
like  macpc,  as  many  were  the  packets  and 
letters  the  girl  had  posted  to  that  address ; 
and  he  was  shown  in. 

**  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins,  I  think?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  God  bless  you.    Take  this." 

He  thrust  a  roll  of  bank-notes  into  her 
hand,  and  was  o£E  in  his  carriage  again 
without  another  word,  leaving  her  to  look 
blankly  after  him.  It  was  a  little  time 
before  she  learned  that  her  visitor  was 
Charles  Reade,  and  that  the  timely  kind- 
ness was  his  atonement  for  his  haste. 
He  kept  the  kindness  up;  and  one  of  the 
first  literary  boarders  who  came  to  lighten 
Frances  Collins's  burdens  at  her  East- 
bourne house  was  Charles  Reade.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  death ;  and  it  was 
there  that  I  myself  met  him  for  the  last 
time. 

These  episodes  do  us  good,  and  by 
sweet  savor  of  the  fellowship  of  the  higher 
literary  brotherhood  make  us  pleasantly 
forgetful  and  scornful  of  the  slings  ana 
arrows  of  a  very  different  tribe  of  pen- 
men, so  fast  increasing  now  in  their  num- 
bers as  often  to  tempt  the  weary  writer 
who  respects  his  craft  and  himself  to  for- 
swear the  pursuit  forever.  The  longing 
to  be  let  alone,  in  these  days  of  feverish 
notoriety,  masters  some  spirits  altogether 
at  times.  As  for  these  men,  they  seem 
to  live  to  defame  those  by  whom  they  do 


live.  If  they  ever  reflect,  where  do  they 
expect  to  go  to  ?    Do  they  ever  pray  ? 

After  good  Charles  Reade,  who  next  ? 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  conjure ;  and  the  kalei- 
doscope shiits,  and  seems  to  quiver  softly 
back  again  into  the  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  boyhood.  It  is  a  few  months 
since  I  parted  in  the  BarviiXh  the  Charles 
Kean  of  those  boy-days,  and  the  fascina- 
tions of  that  wondrous  Columbine.  A  very 
different  figure  comes  before  me  next; 
short,  strong,  and  square,  with  massy  head 
and  masterful  brow,  whose  verses  were  the 
love  and  inspiration  of  my  youthful  hero- 
worship,  side  by  side  with  Scott's.  As 
happy  as  Scott  and  Johnson,  almost,  has 
Lord  Macaulay  been  in  his  biographer,  his 
nephew  George  Trevelyan.  1  know  no 
books  of  biography  which  so  closely  bring 
the  subject  home  to  you  without  protru- 
sion of  the  biographer.  By  an  odd  law  of 
contrast,  Macaulay  has  been  provided  with 
another  memoir  of  late  years  —  one  of 
those  potted  lives  of  everybody  in  general 
—  authors,  painters,  worthies,  refreshment 
contractors,  anything — which  an  industri- 
ous set  of  gentlemen  never  seem  tired  of 
concocting.  When  shall  we  have  the 
series  of  *'  Living  Author- Worthies  "  (our 
noble  selves)  "written  by  each  other"? 
Unlike  Trevelyan,  who  as  himself  only 
a  man  of  action,  is  but  a  weak  unthink- 
ing thing,  the  lifer  in  question  gravely 
rebukes  Macaulay  for  his  want  of  depth ; 
and  for  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to 
write  a  history  which  should  be  as  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  young  ladies 
as  a  novel.  Surely  a  very  good  and  wise 
ambition.  Macaulay  is  then  much  snubbed 
for  imagining  ballads  to  be  poetry;  and 
finally,  and  tar  the  worst,  for  beguiling 
sea-sickness  with  reciting  Pindar  to  him- 
self between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  when 
bound  thither  upon  Irish  duties,  instead 
of  "  thinking  out  the  Irish  problem."  Lor- 
blessmeragnes  I  Frequent  and  uneasy  as 
have  been  the  to-and-fro  passages  of  Irish 
secretaries  since,  the  alternative  does  not 
seem,  so  far,  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  of  them.  Why  not  turn  on  that  think- 
ist,  pick  out  a  rough  day  for  him,  and  let 
him  try  ? 

Alas!  this  is  my  Uncle  Dick's  memo- 
rial. I  know  it,  tor  it  crops  up  for  me 
everywhere,  and  I  apologize.  But  we  all 
of  us  carry  about  our  Uncle  Dick  in 
some  shape  or  another.  And  from  my  soul 
I  protest  against  the  sham  culture  which 
wants  to  lay  down  canons  for  everybody 
according  to  the  doxy  of  the  layer-down, 
and  condemn  and  strangle  originality  for 
the  very  sin  of  being  other  than  unorigi- 
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when  I  have  been  there  and  back»  than  I 
do  now.  The  gentleman  that's  taking  me, 
too,  says  the  sea  will  make  me  strong  and 
set  me  o£E  growing.  I  shan't  be  any  good 
if  I'm  not  strong.' 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right" 

"  It's  hard  work  leaving  mother,"  he  said 
with  a  little  gasp.  **  But  she's  keen  on  my 
going,  because  she  thinks  I  might  meet 
uncle,  but  I  don't  like  leaving  of  her,  and 
1  don't  like  leaving  the  two  little  'uns." 
The  tears  came  into  his  clear  eyes,  but  he 
struggled  manfully  to  keep  them  back ; 
and  then  he  added,  "AncI  1  don't  like 
leaving  Miss  May.  I  couldn't  ba*  gone  if 
she  hadn't  been  better." 

**  And  when  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  mum ;  it's  very  sudden- 
like, but  they  say  chances  always  is.  I 
came  to  say  good-bye.  May  I  go  up  to 
the  young  ladies  ?  "  I  took  him  up  to  the 
nursery  myself.  He  looked  at  the  children 
with  the  face  of  one  who  had  suddenly 
grown  older  and  knew  much,  and  was  go- 
ing to  know  more.  He  explained  all 
about  his  journey  to  them,  and  why  he 
was  going,  just  as  if  they  had  been  old 
enough  to  understand,  andfthen  he  gravely 
and  sorrowfully  shook  hands  with  them 
all  three  and  with  nurse. 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  May  said. 
"  I  want  you  to  stay  here.  When  will  you 
come  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  when,  but  I'll  come,  Miss 
May;  never  fear  but  I'll  come  back. 
Your  garden  is  all  in  order,"  he  added. 
"Maybe  the  gardener  will  look  after  it  a 
bit  now."  They  followed  him,  the  three 
children  and  nurse,  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  stood  looking  through  and  over 
the  banisters. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  called  May  and 
the  others,  watching  him  descend. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  Good-bye,"  and  suddenly  May's  little 
shoe,  which  was  unbuttoned,  fell  through 
the  railing  on  to  the  stairs  beneath,  touch- 
ing him  as  it  fell. 

"  It's  good  luck,"  nurse  called  out. 
"  It's  real  good  luck,  Thomas ;  she's 
dropped  her  shoe  after  you."  He  picked 
it  up  and  looked  at  it,  a  little  old  shoe 
with  a  hole  nearly  through  at  the  toe. 

"Please,  mum,  may  I  keep  it.?"  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  and  when  I  nodded, 
he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  satisfied  face. 
"I'll  take  it.  Miss  May,  I'm  going  to 
keep  it.  It'll  go  all  the  way  with  me  in 
the  ship."  He  stopped  in  the  hall,  and 
turned  round.  "  Please,  mum,"  he  said, 
and  pulled  his  hair  once  more,  "  I  want  to 
say  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  us. 
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You's  allays  been  a  good  friend  to  us,"  he 
added  approvingly. 

"  And  you  have  been  a  good  boy,  Thom- 
as," I  answered  gratefully,  "  ancl  I  know 
that  you'll  be  one  still." 

"  I'll  try,  for  mother's  sake,  and  yours, 
and  Miss  May's,"  he  said,  and  strode  stur- 
dily towards  the  street  door. 

"You  must  shake  hands  with  me  too, 
Thomas,"  I  said,  and  gave  him  a  sover- 
eign. He  took  the  gold  in  silence,  turn- 
ing it  over  in  surprise,  as  if  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  real.  He  looked  such  a  baby  while 
he  did  so  that  I  wondered  if  the  captain 
of  the  ship  had  taken  a  fancy  to  his  pale 
face  and  sad  eyes,  or  what  hard  work  he 
thought  those  small  hands  could  do.  Poor 
little  Thomas,  going  alone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  leaving  all  he  cared  for 
here,  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  Did  not 
his  mother  bear  him  with  the  same  pains 
that  I  had  borne  my  children  ?  Had  she 
not  once  looked  at  him  with  the  strange 
wonder  that  I  had  looked  at  my  first  litfle 
one?  And  now  her  heart  would  ache 
whenever  a  wind  swept  by,  and  she 
thought  of  the  little  lad  at  sea,  trying  to 
get  strong  in  order  to  take  care  of  ner  bjBr 
and-by.  I  thought  of  how  he  had  sat  and 
sobbed  the  night  he  heard  that  May  was 
better,  of  how  I  had  seen  his  father  lying 
dead  with  the  surprised  smile  on  his  lace, 
as  though  he  had  seen  the  heavenly  city 
—  what  would  he  say  now,  I  wondered,  if 
he  could  see  his  little  son  starting  alone 
out  into  the  world? 

"Good-bye,  dear  little  lad,"  I  said. 
"  May  you  grow  strong,  and  be  a  brave 
and  good  man,"  and  I  stooped  and  kissed 
him.  Thomas  said  not  a  word ;  bat  I 
knew  that  he  was  crying,  as  he  strode  to- 
wards the  door. 

Mrs.  Lobb  got  on  pretty  well  after  her 
boy  went.  But  sorrow  overtook  her  again ; 
the  poor  skinny  little  baby  died.  Life 
coula  never  have  been  a  joy  to  it  Surely 
it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  when  deatn 
took  it 

II. 

Eighteen  years  had  gone  by.  The 
Lobbs  had  passed  altogether  out  of  ny 
life.  Thomas  had  never  come  back.  1 
heard  that  he  had  found  his  uncle  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  had  gone  with  him  to  Gra- 
ham's Town,  in  South  Africa.  From  there 
the  uncle  had  sent  for  Mrs.  Lobb  and 
Gracie,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew  d 
them,  or  ever  expected  to  know. 

I  had  given  up  the  house  in  which  we 
had  lived  so  long  in  England,  and  settled 
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at  Lutry,  near  Isausanne,  where  li  vine  and 
education  were  cheaper  than  in  England. 
There  the  years  slipped  away  peacefully 
enough  till  the  three  girls  were  grown  up 
—  till  May  was  a  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  just  as 
she  had  been  a  pretty  child,  and  at  three- 
and-twenty  looked  eighteen, — a  tall,  slim 
girl,  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a 
merry  happy  laugh  it  did  one  good  to  hear. 
1  used  to  wonder  sometimes  if  she  would 
ever  marry.  But  we  did  not  know  a  soul 
in  Lutry,  and  indeed,  from  a  marrying 
point  of  view,  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
know.  We  were  going  back  to  England, 
now  that  even  Nina,  the  youngest  girl,  was 
grown  up,  to  settle  down  in  a  pretty  house 
at  Hampstead.  There  I  thought  the  girls 
would  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and 
their  lives  would  shape  themselves  into 
the  course  they  were  meant  to  run. 

Then  my  sister  Elizabeth,  who  is  un- 
married, and  alone  and  delicate,  went  to 
winter  at  Rome,  and  invited  May  to  go 
with  her.  1  could  not  refuse  to  let  her  go ; 
but  we  felt  parting,  for  we  had  never  been 
separated.  Still  it  could  not  be  helped. 
So  May  went  off  with  her  aunt,  who  came 
all  the  way  to  Lutry  to  fetch  her,  and  I 
with  the  two  other  girls  returned  to  En- 
gland. 

We  had  plenty  to  do  at  Hampstead, 
getting  the  house  in  order  and  settling 
down  ;  and  we  spent  a  happy  winter,  even 
though  May  was  not  with  us.  We  used 
to  delight  in  her  letters  from  Rome,  and 
long  for  the  spring  that  would  see  her  with 
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My  sister  was  an  excellent  correspond- 
ent, and  she   used  to  write  to  me  every 
week,  telling  us  of  all  their  gaieties  and 
of  the  admiration  May  won  —  even  of  all 
her   little   flirtations.     I   think   Elizabeth 
was  proud  of  her.     Gradually  into  both 
their  letters  there  crept  frequent  mention 
of  a  young  English  doctor,  of  whom  they 
appeared   to  see  a  great  deal.     He  was 
handsome,  and  very   popular.     He   had 
been  to  tea,  he  had  seen  them  home  from 
a  party,  he  had  got  up  a  picnic,  and  so  on. 
At  last  I  began,  mother-like,  to  wonder  if 
he  was  falling  in  love  with   May  or  she 
with  him,  to  feel  anxious  as  to  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  was,  and  whether  he  was  capable 
of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  my  child's 
innocent  heart  that  had  never  known  a 
lover. 

As  time  went  on.  May's  letters  con- 
fined more  and  more  about  him.  **  Dr. 
^'llet  asked  so  much  about  you,  dear 
rooiher.  I  told  him  everything  I  could 
^ut  you.    He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  loved 


you."  "  Dr.  Millet  says  he  shall  be  in 
England  soon ;  but  we  hope  he  won't  go 
before  we  do,  —  we  should  miss  him  so." 
And  at  last,  in  Elizabeth's  letter,  there  was 
something  definite.  **  I  am  certain  Dr. 
Millet  is  in  love  with  May,  and  I  am  al- 
most certain  the  dear  child  has  lost  her 
heart  to  him.  It  makes  me  very  anxious, 
you  not  being  here.  At  the  same  time, 
I  don't  know  why  things  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  course,  for  he 
is  very  charming,  and  is  getting  an  excel- 
lent practice  round  him.  So  I  waited 
anxiously,  feeling  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  wait.  The  next  letter 
worried  me  a  little.  "  His  manner  is  very 
distant,"  Elizabeth  said.  **•  In  spite  of  his 
evident  liking  for  her,  he  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  hold  on.  Sometimes  I  can't  make 
him  out.  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  to 
marry,  or  thinks  he  has  no  chance."  And 
after  that  came  a  climax,  —  I  think  it  was 
in  the  very  next  letter.  "  Dr.  Millet  has 
put  some  one  in  charge  of  his  practice 
and  has  gone  away.  He  did  not  come  to 
see  us  before  he  went,  and  he  made  no 
mention  of  going  last  time  he  was  here.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  has  gone,  nor  how 
long  he  will  be  away.  Our  dear  May  tries 
to  look  as  if  she  did  not  care  ;  but  I  fear 
she  is  secretly  grieving." 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hands.  It  wor- 
ried me  terribly.  To  think  of  May  loving 
a  man  who  had  perhaps  desertecl  her,  — 
it  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  knew  what  a  sor- 
row of  that  sort  does  to  a  young  life  — 
the  desolation,  nay,  perhaps  the  lifelong 
misery,  it  brings.  And  yet,  if  the  man 
was  a  scoundrel,  I  could  not  believe  that 
so  pure  a  thing  as  May's  love  could  cling 
to  him. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  letter  from 
May  herself  that  showed  only  too  plainly 
how  things  were.  "Aunt  Elizabeth  is 
very,  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
would  not  leave  her  for  the  world;  but  I 
am  so  tired  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  people 
in  it.  I  want  to  see  you  again,  dear  moth- 
er. I  don't  think  I  am  very  well,  and  I 
am  not  happy,  darling.  I  long  to  go  to 
you  and  to  feel  your  dear  arms  round  me 
again." 

Alice  and  Nina  had  gone  into  town 
early.  I  was  alone  with  that  poor  little 
letter,  feeling  all  the  pain,  all  the  sorrow, 
that  had  suddenly  come  into  my  child's 
life,  —  it  needed  no  words  to  tell  me.  I 
sat  stupefied,  trying  to  decide  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do.  Elizabeth  was  too 
delicate  to  come  back  to  England  before 
the  March  winds  were  over.  Perhaps  I 
could  take  one  of  the  other  girls  to  her 
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and  bring  May  back.  I  felt  as  if  she 
wanted  her  mother's  heart  to  comfort  her 
and  give  her  strength. 

I  got  up  and  put  a  loe  on  the  fire,  for 
we  had  not  vet  reconciled  ourselves  to 
the  English  fashion  of  burning  coal,  then 
walked  about  the  room,  looking  vacantly 
at  the  polished  floor  and  all  tne  pretty 
new  things  about  the  room.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning;  the  sun  was  shining 
down  on  the  trim  lawn  and  neat  earden, 
the  snowdrops  were  coming  up  in  the  cor- 
ner bed.  I  thought  of  May,  and  of  how 
pretty  she  would  look  in  the  summer  time 
pottering  about  among  the  flowers,  if  she 
were  only  bright  and  well.  She  had  so 
often  longed  for  an  English  garden.  Then 
looking  down  the  road,  I  noticed  a  tall 
man  a  long  way  off.  He  was  coming  to- 
wards the  nouse.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
could  see  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman. 
He  was  tall  and  dark ;  he  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,  perhaps  younger, 
and  he  was  certainly  handsome.  He 
stopped  before  the  gate  and  for  a  moment 
hesitated ;  then  he  opened  it  and  entered. 
I  watched  him  coming  along  the  gravel 
walk  by  the  lawn ;  I  saw  him  disappear  un- 
der the  porch,  and  heard  the  bell  rin^.  In 
some  odd  way  he  seemed  to  be  familiar  to 
me.  Tlie  servant  entered  with  a  card. 
Before  I  took  it,  I  knew  perfectly  that  it 
was  Dr.  Millet's,  and  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  —  that  in  an  hour's  time  May's  fu- 
ture would  be  no  mystery.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  entered.  I  could  not  remember 
where  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  he  was 
not  strange  to  me.  He  had  a  good  face, 
clever  and  thoughtful ;  he  looked  like  a 
simple-hearted,  honest  gentleman.  There 
was  something  sad  about  the  face,  too,  as 
if  he  had  suffered  much,  or  understood 
suffering. 

"Mrs.  Standing?"  and  he  came  for- 
ward with  a  curiously  eager  smile,  as  if  in 
some  way  he  knew  me. 

"  Yes,  I  answered,  looking  at  him 
again.  Even  his  voice  was  half  familiar, 
yet  I  could  not  remember  where  I  had 
heard  it  before. 

**  You  do  not  know  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Rome.  I  know 
your  daughter  and  sister  there,  and  I 
thought  vou  would  forgive  me  for  coming 
—  I  could  not  help  it."  The  last  words 
were  said  to  himself,  and  seemed  to  have 
escaped  him. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,"  I  said.  "  Won't 
you  sit  down?  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
For  he  stood  looking  at  me  in  an  eager 
way,  which  I  accounted  for  easily,  but  still 
it  embarrassed  me.    "  Did  they  ask  you. 


or  was  it  your  own  kindness  that  prompted 
you  to  come  and  tell  me  about  them  ?  "  I 
I  asked,  trving;  to  put  him  at  ease,  for 
now  that  I  haa  seen  him  I  was  satisfied. 
Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  told  me  that  he 
was  not  the  man  to  win  a  girl's  heart  and 
throw  it  away;  and  there  was  about  him 
that  which  made  me  feel  that  the  woman 
he  loved  would  have  little  cause  to  fear 
anything  that  was  in  him.  A  great  deal 
to  And  out  perhaps  all  in  a  few  moments, 
and  from  looking  at  a  man's  face;  but 
there  are  some  people  whom  just  to  see  is 
enough,  and  about  whom  our  instincts  are 
unfailing. 

"They  did  not  ask  me  to  come,"  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  "They  did  not 
even  know  that  I  was  coming,  though  it 
was  for  this  interview  that  1  left  Rome 
and  hurried  to  England.  I  came  trusting 
to  your  kindness  to  make  my  visit  less 
difncult  than  it  might  be."  He  seemed 
overtaken  by  a  great  awkwardness,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  was  silent. 
He  went  on  suddenly,  as  if  with  a  easp, 
"  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  much,  I  nave 
so  much  to  say,  though  I  am  a  stranger, 
or  you  think  me  one;  and  —  and  I  am 
afraid  to  begin.  Your  answer  means  so 
much  to  me.  Then  he  loved  the  child  I 
But  there  was  something  behind  his  words 
—  some  obstacle,  I  was  certain  of  that  — 
some  past  to  confess,  something  that  made 
him  doubtful  of  the  future. 

"Why  are  you  afraid?"  I  asked;  but 
for  a  moment  or  two  he  made  no  answer. 
I  waited,  looking  at  him,  wondering  again 
where  before  I  had  looked  into  those 
grave,  almost  sad  eyes. 

"Do  you  remember  Thomas?"  be 
asked  abruptly  —  "  Thomas  Lobb  ?  " 

I  nearly  jumped  off  my  chair.  But  no, 
it  could  not  be ! 

"Yes  — but " 

"  I  am  Thomas,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
used  to  clean  your  knives  and  boots,  and 
you  bought  my  mother  a  mangle.  I  never 
forgot  your  kindness.  I  have  often  longed 
to  see  you  and  thank  you." 

"But  where  have  you  been  all  these 
years  ?  M  asked,  still  gasping  with  aston* 
ishment. 

"To  many  places.  I  was  in  England 
for  a  long  time,  at  an  hospital;  but  you 
were  abroad,  and  though  I  tried  I  could 
not  find  your  address.  Besides  I  was 
afraid.  I  had  better  say  it  at  once,"  he 
went  on  desperately ;  "  but  I  did  not  want 
to  see  your  daughter  again.  I  have  been 
in  love  with  her  all  my  life.  She  was  a 
goddess  to  me,  —  a  queen.    I  never  even 
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dreamed  of  hoping.  I  met  her  again  all 
in  a  moment  one  nieht  at  Rome.  1  was 
thinking  of  her  ana  looked  up,  and  she 
was  there.  She  did  not  know  me,  she 
does  not  now ;  but  I  knew  her  —  I  did 
directly  —  thoueh  she  was  only  five  when 
I  saw  her  last.'" 

He  hurried  over  the  words  quickly,  as 
if  he  wished  me  to  know  the  gist  of  what 
he  had  come  to  say  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  the  poor  soul  with  the  Cornish 
accent,  carrying  the  skinny  little  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  of  his  father,  as  1  saw  nim 
first,  a  dying  man,  warming  his  long  thin 
hands  by  the  fire  in  the  empty  house. 

"  My  mother  does  not  keep  a  mangle 
now,**  ne  said  with  a  short  laugh.  I  think 
I  should  have  known  him  before  if  he  had 
laughed.  "  She  is  rich,  and  lives  near  my 
sister,  who  is  married  to  a  diamond  mer- 
chant in  South  Africa.  It  sounds  terribly 
prosperous,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"But  tell  me  about  yourself,"  I  said. 
**  How  is  it  that  you  went  away  Thomas 
Lobb  and  come  back  Dr.  Millet  of  Rome  ? 
It  is  too  puzzling  altogether." 

"  I  found  my  rich  uncle,"  he  answered. 
"  I  remember  telling  you  that  my  mother 
thought  I  might,  and  I  did.  One  always 
finds  a  rich  uncle  in  a  story ;  but  I  found 
mine  at  Melbourne.  He  had  married  and 
lost  both  wife  and  child,  and  was  just 
going  off  to  the  diamond-fields  in  South 
Africa.  He  took  me  in  hand  first,  and 
was  very  ^ood  to  me  in  his  rough  way. 
His  ambition  was  to  make  me  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  that  was  Fature's  business,  per- 
haps. She  has  failed,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  "However,  he  put  me  to  school 
while  he  went  off  to  the  diamond-fields, 
and  in  a  few  years  came  back  with  his 
fortune  to  fetch  me.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  bound  to  make  fortunes  and 
to  lose  them  from  sheer  carelessness, 
though  he  died  too  soon  to  lose  his  last 
one.  He  brought  me  to  England  and 
looked  after  me  while  I  was  at  the  hos- 
pital." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  to  Rome  ?  "  I 
asked,  for  he  had  stopped  as  if  he  could 
not  eo  on  without  encouragement. 

"He  took  me  there,  or  perhaps  I  took 
him,  for  we  went  together,  partly  because 
he  wanted  to  see  Europe,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  said  he  wanted  to  see  if  I  really 
could  talk  any  language  but  my  own,  after 
all  tlie  schooling  for  which  he  had  paid. 
At  Rome  there  was  a  chance  for  another 
doctor,  and  there  ultimately  I  settled 
down.  Uncle  Joe  went  back  to  Graham's 
Town  and  died."     He  stopped  for  a  mo- 


ment "  I  wish  I  had  been  with  him,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  I  was  not" 

"  Was  he  good  to  your  mother  ?  " 

"  He  was  good  to  every  one,  in  a  rough 
way  sometimes  that  one  reproached  one's 
self  later  on  for  not  better  understanding. 
He  was  very  eood  to  my  mother  and  to 
Gracie,  whom  ne  also  had  educated.  He 
became  very  great  on  education  in  his 
latter  years,  and  used  to  say  that  money 
was  thrown  away  on  you  unless  you  knew 
how  to  spend  it" 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  called  Mil- 
let?" I  askea,  putting  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  great  business  of  his  coming.  I 
was  so  staggered,  so  taken  aback,  at  his 
proving  to  be  Thomas.  Moreover  there 
was  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  not 
forever  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  knew 
it  Yet  I  could  not  bring  m3rself  to  do  it 
heartily. 

"  He  left  me  some  money,  and  wished 
me  to  take  his  name,  which  was  very  like 
the  rich  uncle  in  the  story,"  he  answered, 
with  the  fleeting  smile  that  was  part  of 
the  fascination  of  his  face.  "  I  have  not 
spent  any  of  it  yet    My  practice  has  been 

suflicient.     I  kept  it  m  case "    He 

stopped,  but  still  I  went  on  looking  at 
him,  as  though  I  had  been  fascinated, 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  had  carried 
up  coals,  and  taught  May  to  blow  bubbles. 
I  could  not  help  it,  it  was  snobby  of  me  if 
you  like,  but  in  my  heart  there  was  some 
pride.  I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  ask 
me  if  he  might  try  to  win  May  for  his  wife. 
May,  my  pretty  one,  my  queen,  whom  I 
should  have  thought  too  good  for  a  king 
—  he  the  boy  who  had  blacked  our  shoes, 
whose  mother  had  kept  a  mangle !  He 
seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  like  a  letter, 

"  Yes,"  he  saia ;  "  I  am  the  boy  who 
used  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots,  and 
afterwards  carried  out  newspapers  every 
morning." 

"It  doesn't  matter  in  these  days  what 
any  one  has  been,"  I  said  hesitatingly, 
asnamed  that  he  should  have  divined  my 
thoughts  so  well. 

"If  she  ever  cares  for  me  —  it  is  too 
much  to  think  of,  too  great  a  happiness  — 
but  if  she  does,"  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice, 
"  perhaps  she  will  be  proud  of  it,  as  I  am. 
It  was  honest  work,"  he  said,  in  a  stubborn 
voice,  "  and  pleasant  too,"  he  added  gaily. 
"  If  I  had  made  my  own  position,  I  should 
be  a  proud  man,  for  being  a  doctor  is  of 
course  a  better  thing  than  carrying  out 
papers  ;  but  as  it  is,  all  the  credit  goes  to 
the  rich  uncle,  and  is  none  of  mine."  I 
was  silent,  trying  to  remember  who  the 
well-known  man  was  who  had  been  a  shoe- 
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black,  and  who  it  was  had  sold  oranges, 
and  yet  became  a  great  man.  But  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  remember  things  at 
the  right  moment. 

"  You  were  always  a  good  boy,"  I  said, 
thinking  of  the  thin  little  face  of  long  ago, 
and  forgetting  the  man  before  me. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  Do 
you  remember  my  poor  mother  ?  "  he  went 
on,  seeming  as  if  he  were  determined  1 
should  realize  all  the  past.  *'  She  kept  a 
mangle  and  went  out  charing.  She  does 
not  like  me  to  remember  it  now,  and 
Gracie  quarrels  with  me  if  1  mention  it." 
And  he  lauehed  the  short,  quick  laugh  of 
a  man  who  nas  a  sense  of  humor  but  does 
not  always  betray  it.  "  Do  you  remember 
the  day  1  wished  you  all  good-bye  ?  how, 
when  I  was  going  o£E  to  sea,  a  poor  little 
boy  without  a  penny  save  the  present  you 
had  given  me,  you  kissed  me,  just  as  if  1 
had  oeen  your  own  son  ?  It  has  been  my 
wild  dream  that  some  day  I  should  be 
really  your  son,  —  won't  you  let  it  come 
true  r  he  asked  eagerly,  and  leaning  for- 
ward he  tried  to  see  my  face  better.  But 
I  could  not  wring  an  answer  from  myself. 

"  Does  she  know  ?  "  I  asked. 

<*Does  she  know  anything  about  this? 
—  that  I  am  Thomas  ?  No,  nothing.  That 
I  love  her?  I  think  yes.  I  would  not 
speak  to  her  until  I  had  seen  you,  and  told 
you,  and  perhaps  —  " 

"  That  was  like  you,  Thomas,"  I  said. 
The  old  name  came  naturally  to  my  lips. 
"  You  were  always  good." 

"Was  I?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't 
think  so  —  but  I  will  be,  if  she  will  only 
have  me,  if  you  and  she  will  only  put  up 
with  me.  1  love  her  with  all  my  heart 
See  what  I  have  in  my  pocket.  I  brought 
it  to  show  you."  He  pulled  out  a  little 
shoe  with  a  hole  in  the  toe.  "  Do  you  re- 
member how  she  dropped  it  on  my  head  ? " 
he  asked.  I  nodded,  but  could  not  speak, 
for  I  was  killing  the  last  little  silly  bit  of 
pride  left  in  my  heart.  The  man  before 
me  was  a  gentleman,  ten  times  more  truly 
one  than  many  bom  to  be  rich  and  idle. 
How  could  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  hesitate 
to  give  my  child  to  a  good  and  honorable 
man  whom  I  knew  she  loved?  I  have 
always  hated  myself  for  my  conduct  that 
day.  I  think  perhaps  if  it  had  been  any 
other  person's  shoes  he  had  blacked,  I 
should  not  have  minded.  If  he  had  wanted 
to  marr\-  the  daughter  of  my  dearest  friend, 
I  should  have  assisted  joyfully.  It  was 
only  because  it  was  May,  whom  I  should 
have  thought  too  good  K)r  the  king  of  all 
the  earth. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  shoe  that  was  still 


in  his  hand,  and  thought  of  how  she  had 
clung  to  the  banisters,  calling  out  good- 
bye; of  his  upturned  face  —  the  little 
anxious  face  —  and  the  grave  voice,  say- 
ing, "  rU  come  back,  Miss  May,"  Now 
he  had  come.  He  was  sitting  there  oppo- 
site to  me,  asking  mf  wO  give  him  leave  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wilw. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  showed  he  could  not  bear  my  silence 
any  longer.  "If  you  say  no,  I  will  go 
away,  and  never  see  her  again.  I  could 
not  bear  to  win  her  without  your  consent 

—  only  speak.  You  are  not  hesitating  be- 
cause we  were  so  poor,  because  there  was  a 
time  when  we  were  starving,  because         " 

"  No,  no  !  "  I  interrupted,  hating  myself, 
and  feeling  my  heart  go  out  to  him.  I 
could  not  say  more  —  there  was  something 
choking  me.  The  tears  were  coming  into 
my  eyes. 

"  Then  speak  just  one  word.  Is  It  all 
right ! "  I  gave  a  little  nod,  for  words 
had  failed  me.  He  got  up,  and  walked 
about  the  room,  a  great  joy  written  on  his 
face,  and  flashing  from  his  eyes.  "  You 
trust  me,  you  will  really  trust  me  ?  "  he 
said,  stopping  before  me. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  I  answered,  "  I  will  trust 
you."  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  hear 
the  words  calmly.  He  strode  across  the 
room,  then  came  back  and  stood  before 
me  again. 

"  I  shall  never  be  good  enough  for  her 

—  never,"  he  said,  with  a  joyous  laugh, — 
"  never  at  my  best ;  and  perhaps  she  won't 
look  at  me.  I  am  terribly  afraid  of  that 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for 
me?^' 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  for  I  was 
not  going  to  betray  my  child's  secret. 

"Something  deep  down  in  my  heart 
tells  me  that  there  is,"  he  said  simply. 
"  Try  to  frighten  myself  as  I  will,  I  feel 
that  she  is  the  meaning  of  life  to  me.  Let 
me  go ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly  —  "I 
want  to  be  alone,  and  walk  the  streets  un- 
til the  train  starts.  I  cannot  stay  in  a 
room  any  longer.  I  shall  be  in  Rome  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  will  telegraph." 
He  took  my  hands  in  both  his,  and  looked 
at  me  tenderly.  "I  remember  the  day 
you  came  to  see  us  first,"  he  said ;  "  my 
father  was  sitting  over  the  fire ;  and  how 
glad  we  used  to  be  when  the  roast  muttoa 
came.  You  always  sent  enough  for  us 
all,"  he  laughed.  "  God  bless  you,  dear 
mother !  "  he  added  ;  and  lifting  my  handSi  ' 
kissed  them  both.  "  Wish  me  good  luck» ' 
when  I  ask  my  darling  if  she  loves  me."    ^ 

"I  do  — I  will,  with  all  my  heart!"  I 
answered. 
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The  telegram  came  two  days  later :  — 
^  From  your  soti  Thomas  and  your 
doubter  May.    Our  best  love  to  you  all. 
We  t^re  very  happy,^'* 

And  thcj  are  very  happy  still,  and  will 
be  all  their  lives.  He  lives  in  England 
now,  and  his  name  5s  well  known.  May 
and  I  are  very  proua'  of  him.  The  other 
girls  are  both  married  too.  One  married 
Uie  son  of  a  bishop ;  but  I  fear  it  is  not  a 
very  happy  marriage.  Nina,  the  young- 
est, is  a  soldier^s  wife,  as  1  was,  and 
Quakes  whenever  France  is  arrogant,  or 
Germany  buys  a  new  big  gun,  and  thinks 
there  will  be  war  to-morrow  morning.  He 
isagood  fellow,  but  he  is  not  like  Thomas. 
My  mother-in-law  is  still  alive ;  and  she  is 
the  one  person  in  the  family  who  does  not 
know  our  romance.  She  is  a  stern  old 
lady,  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  Crau- 
ford-Greys;  and  she  keeps  me  in  order 
still,  though  1  have  married  daughters  of 
mjT.pwn.  The  amusing  part  of  it  is,  that 
sbels  very  proud  of  Thomas,  and  says  it 
isodd  that  the  colonies  should  have  pro- 
duced so  perfect  a  gentleman.  It  was 
odIv  the  other  day  that  she  sent  him  most 
of  ber  late  husband's  books  ;  for  she  said 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  family  who 
would  really  appreciate  them. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WITH  THE  MAJORITY.' 

IT  HERMAN  MERIVALE,  AUTHOR  OF  **  FAUCIT 
OF  BALLIOL,"  ETC. 

It  is  one  of  the  misses  of  my  life,  not 
to  have  known  Mortimer  Collins.  Indeed 
I  believe  I  did  know  him,  somewhere  and 
somehow,  in  the  spirit- world.  Such  a 
kindly,  enjoying,  various  spirit.  His  work 
had  a  charm  for  me  as  a  young  man  which 
writers  of  wider  fame  could  never  win; 
and  the  instinctive  rhyming,  which  had 
but  to  *'  lisp  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers 
came,"  held  my  own  sympathetic  taste 
onfailingly.  No  man,  to  my  mind,  has 
bad  the  pure  lyre-gift  bestowed  in  fairer 
proportion  ;  and  his  happy  and  eternal  war 
on  the  eloomy  school,  who  want  tOv darken 
all  this  life  for  us  by  denying  the  light  of 
another,  showed  in  him  no  mean  allowance 
of  the  satirist.  His  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  knew  his  value  well.  If  the  big 
world  did  not  do  his  gifts  justice,  it  was 
because  the  hard  necessities  of  daily-bread 
labor  forbade  him  to  do  them  justice  him- 

*  A  tequel  to  *'  Men  we  Meet,"  Temph  Bar^  Octo- 
ber, i8S6w 


self.  The  lyrist*s  song  and  the  satirist's 
lash  fall  dully  on  the  ears  of  an  advertising 
generation. 

But  in  this  vague  excursion,  as  in  an 
earlier  one,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  critic, 
but  a  gossip  only.  Just  one  year  ago 
Mortimer  Collinss  wife,  fellow-worker, 
and  friend,  went  over  to  the  majority  after 
him,  not  divided  long.  The  gap  she  leaves 
in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  who  knew  her 
will  not  be  easily  filled,  for  they  remember 
no  bonnier  face  or  kindlier  soul.  Charm- 
ing, too,  was  her  own  literary  touch.  In 
the  lost  art  of  letter-writing  she  excelled ; 
and  it  was  through  her  loving  and  under- 
standing life  of  her  husband  that  I  had 
learned  the  man  as  I  had  before  learned 
the  author.  So  when  some  four  years 
syne  I  found  that  she  was  living  in  the 
same  town  as  myself,  I  at  once  claimed 
acquaintance  in  tne  old  craft's  name,  and 
was  met  half-way.  Our  short  and  sudden 
friendship  was  one  of  the  warmest  of  my 
life.  She  seemed  to  live  on  her  pride  in 
her  husband,  and  to  be  always  with  him. 
Him  and  the  life  at  Knowl  Hill  she  made 
as  great  a  reality  to  me  as  if  I  had  made 
part  of  it  Bright  and  brave  always,  — 
though  then,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  con- 
tending with  the  illness  which  killed  her, 
—  she  made  of  her  handsome  face  a  kind 
of  incarnate  welcome.  It  is  an  odd  com- 
ment upon  my  opening  words  to  say  that 
my  principal  attraction  for  her  was,  that 
in  my  own  home  and  ways  I  was  **  always 
reminding  her  of  Mortimer."  In  methods 
of  speech,  thought,  and  ways,  she  was  for- 
ever finding  resemblances ;  and  with  my 
old  love  of  him  and  his  work,  I  need  not 
say  how  much  this  drew  us  together.  And 
perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for  adding  that 
no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  as  of  the 
parallel  was,  that  it  fell  to  my  fortunate 
lot,  as  to  Mortimer's,  to  find  in  a  wife  a 
helpmeet  in  my  work  as  well  as  in  my 
home.  As  Frances  Collins  wrote  novels 
with  her  husband,  so,  as  it  proved,  could 
my  wife  write  plays  with  me  ;  and  no  one 
more  than  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  any 
measure  of  success  that  together  we  might 

attain.     The  affection  between  L and 

herself  passed  the  love  of  women;  and 
was  no  slight  link  in  the  bond  between 
us. 

Of  the  making  of  biographies  there  is 
now  no  end ;  nor  would  Frances  Collins 
have  wished  that  hers  should  be  added  to 
them.  But  the  proprietor  and  readers  of 
the  Bar  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  of  setting  down  a  few 
more  words  about  her,  before  the  fra- 
grance of  her  wholesome  memory  shall 
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have  had  the  space  to  fade.  It  is  not  well 
that  such  brave  lives  should  pass  without 
some  fitting  record  ;  for,  in  truth,  by  what- 
ever names  men  may  call  the  illness,  she 
died  as  Mortimer  had  died  —  as  so  many 
writers  die  —  of  lon^  financial  strain.  In 
the  manner  of  their  deaths,  as  of  their 
lives,  the  two  were  not  divided. 

Frances  Collins  lost  her  father  when 
quite  a  child,  and  her  trials  began  early. 
The  mother  was  a  hard  and  selfish  woman 
who  made  an  unhappy  home.  One  after 
another  the  three  boys  departed,  and  got 
lost,  as  my  informant  puts  it,  "  somewhere 
in  the  world."  Instead  of  spending  on 
Frances  the  money  left  for  her  education, 
the  mother  enjoyed  herself  upon  it  and 
placed  the  girl  in  an  infant  orphan  school, 
which  she  scarcely  visited.  From  that 
she  was  transferred  to  a  more  advanced 
one  in  the  Regent^s  Park ;  and  at  fifteen 
years  old  was  earning  money  bv  teaching, 
to  help  her  mother,  who  naa  run  hers 
through.  She  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  hard  trade  of  governessing  when  she 
met  with  Mortimer,  whom  after  two 
months*  courtship  she  married,  in  *68. 
Her  life  and  her  work  were  her  husband*s 
from  that  hour,  through  eight  short  years 
of  close  and  rare  communion.  Nothing 
is  prettier  in  the  story  she  has  told  of  it 
so  weU,  than  his  perpetual  fiow  of  song 
addressed  to  her. 

Frances  Collins  was  poorly  left  when 
her  husband  died,  for  their  fight  had  out 
of  the  law  of  millstones  been  against  the 
collar  always.  But  hers  was  a  heart  with 
an  overflow;  and  even  left  alone  she 
worked  for  two,  taking  into  her  home  and 
heart  a  favorite  first  cousin  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  her  marriage,  a  sufferer 
then  from  very  weak  health,  and  with  but 
slight  means  to  help  her,  very  gladly 
given. 

First  in  New  Burlington  Street  —  in 
a  house  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
famous  old  Lady  Cork  —  and  then,  after  a 
visit  to  Madeira,  in  a  pretty  cottage  at 
Isle  worth,  Frances  Collins  fought  on  her 
literary  fight  alone.  But  health  and  cour- 
age were  a  little  failing  when  Edmund 
Yates,  with  whom  her  husband  had  been 
a  favorite  contributor,  came  to  her  rescue 
in  the  Worlds  and  with  other  friends 
helped  her  to  start  Mortimer  Lodge  at 
Eastbourne.  Percy  Cotton  was  with  her 
when  the  brave  woman  came  to  the  place 
after  all  these  struggles ;  and  took  the 
house  with  the  purpose  of  making  of  it  a 
home  for  boarders,  as  far  as  possible  lit- 
erary, in  need  of  rest  and  change  from 
town.    She  was  not  fit  for  the  work  and 


worry  when  first  I  knew  her.  But  just  at 
the  time  came  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  Her 
cousin  unexpectedly  came  into  an  inde« 
pendence,  and  at  once  gave  her  the  home 
which  her  open  heart  had  found  for  him. 
The  strength  was  sapped;  but  for  the 
brief  remaining  span  he  could  eive  her  her 
hearths  desire.  With  what  loving  and 
watchful  care  he  did  it,  I  can  testify. 

Subject  to  fits  of  pain  courageously 
borne,  the  rest  was  quiet.  To  potter 
among  her  books  and  flowers,  and  fi^ather 
about  her  the  small  circle  of  friends  she 
cherished  best,  to  revel  in  the  lovely 
life  of  literary  leisure,  and  to  be  always 
"going  to  begin  writing  something  next 
Nionday''  (oh,  fatal  formula  of  lazy  au- 
thors, now  well  I  know  you !),  and  to 
talk  of  Mortimer,  —  these  were  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  closing  years.  The  East- 
Dourne  air  was  too  keen  for  her;  and 
towards  the  last  her  cousin  found  her  an« 
other  and  a  softer  home,  among  the  pine- 
clad  slopes  of  Surrey.  And  in  the  little 
Camberley  cottage  the  end  came  to  her  in 
her  prime,  as  she  loved  her  friends  to 
come  —  quietly  and  without  warning ;  not 
less  welcome  than  they,  perhaps.  For 
none  knew  better  than  those  who  loved 
her  that,  with  all  her  bright  laugh  and 
sunny  cordiality,  her  true  life  lay  buried 
in  her  Mortimer's  grave. 

No  second  light  has  lightened  up  my  Heaven ; 

No  second  dawn  has  ever  shone  tor  me : 
All  my  life's  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was 
given; 

All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 

We  had  pleasant  times  in  her  comely 
presence,  we  that  were  of  her  circle,  dur- 
ing those  closing  years.  One  of  her 
delights  was  a  tradition  of  Mortimer's, 
an  annual  **  Shakespeare "  dinner  upon 
Shakespeare's  birthday.  There  were  al- 
ways to  be  mottoes  appropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  and  1  remember  her  delight 
when  I  pointed  out  what,  oddly  enough, 
had  escaped  her  before  through  familiarity 
with  the  names,  the  quaint  Shakespearian 
coincidence  between  "  Percy  "  and  "  Mor- 
timer." It  had  always  an  attraction  for  her 
afterwards ;  none  tne  less  because  Percy 
Cotton  has  a  graceful  song-gift  of  his  own  ; 
and  nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to 
listen  in  the  twilight  to  Percy's  singine  of 
Mortimer's  love-songs  to  her,  framed  in  a 
simple  setting  by  himself.  Yes,  they 
were  pleasant  times.  Strange  that  thA. 
two  men  never  met. 

I  have  strayed  into  a  little  by-way  of 
biography,  where  I  had  purposed  little 
but  memorial  anecdote. 
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Bm  papers  like  these  must  be  all  by- 
ways more  or  less,  having  indeed  little 
else  for  reason  of  bein^.  Thought  leads 
to  thoaght,  and  association  to  association ; 
and  the  memory  of  so  grave  a  lo€s  led  me 
to  set  down  these  few  words  of  one  who,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  desired  only  to  be 
remembered  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  hus- 
band. They  will  not,  I  nope,  be  without 
some  profit  and  interest  to  my  readers. 

By  this  same  system  of  links,  I  am  led 
back  to  another  and  a  very  different  per- 
sonality. Just  before  Mortimer  Collinses 
daath,  he  happened  in  some  way  to  run 
Goonter  to  the  prejudices  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  rugged  of  men  of  let- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  personally  unac- 
quainted. His  sin  brought  upon  his  head 
— in  the  Atkenaum  or  Notes  and  Queries^ 
I  think,  —  a  very  lava  flood  of  scathing 
denonciation  from  the  ofiEended  Olympian. 
Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Mortimer 
G)Ilins  was  dead.  Three  years  later, 
vben  bis  widow  was  in  trouble  at  Isle- 
vorthy  and  saw  no  one,  her  little  maid 
refused  to  unlock  the  gate  to  a  white- 
haired  burly  stranger.  Standing  outside, 
be  shvly  murmured  something  about  '*a 
hiena  of  Edmund  Yates."  This  acted 
like  mafipc,  as  many  were  the  packets  and 
letters  uie  girl  had  posted  to  that  address ; 
and  he  was  shown  in. 

•*  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  God  bless  you.    Take  this." 

He  thrust  a  roll  of  bank-notes  into  her 
hand,  and  was  o£E  in  his  carriage  again 
without  another  word,  leaving  her  to  look 
blankly  after  him.  It  was  a  little  time 
before  she  learned  that  her  visitor  was 
Qnrles  Reade,  and  that  the  tiiiiely  kind- 
ness was  his  atonement  for  his  haste. 
He  kept  the  kindness  up;  and  one  of  the 
first  literary  boarders  who  came  to  lighten 
Frances  Collinses  burdens  at  her  East- 
bourne house  was  Charles  Reade.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  death;  and  it  was 
there  that  I  myself  met  him  for  the  last 
time. 

These  episodes  do  us  good,  and  by 
sweet  savor  of  the  fellowship  of  the  higher 
literary  brotherhood  make  us  pleasantly 
forgettul  and  scornful  of  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  a  very  different  tribe  of  pen- 
men, so  fast  increasing  now  in  their  num- 
bers as  often  to  tempt  the  weary  writer 
who  respects  his  craft  and  himself  to  for- 
swear the  pursuit  forever.  The  longing 
to  be  let  alone,  in  these  days  of  feverish 
notoriety,  masters  some  spirits  altogether 
at  times.  As  for  these  men,  they  seem 
to  live  to  defame  those  by  whom  they  do 


live.  If  they  ever  reflect,  where  do  they 
expect  to  go  to  ?    Do  they  ever  pray  ? 

After  good  Charles  Reade,  who  next  ? 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  conjure ;  and  the  kalei- 
doscope shiits,  and  seems  to  quiver  softly 
back  again  into  the  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  boyhood.  It  is  a  few  months 
since  I  parted  in  the  i9/irwith  the  Charles 
Kean  of  those  boy-days,  and  the  fascina- 
tions of  that  wondrous  Columbine.  Avery 
different  figure  comes  before  me  next; 
short,  strong,  and  square,  with  massy  head 
and  masternil  brow,  whose  verses  were  the 
love  and  inspiration  of  my  youthful  hero- 
worship,  side  by  side  with  Scott's.  As 
happy  as  Scott  and  Johnson,  almost,  has 
Lord  Macaulay  been  in  his  biographer,  his 
nephew  George  Trevelyan.  I  know  no 
books  of  biography  which  so  closely  bring 
the  subject  home  to  you  without  protru- 
sion of  the  biographer.  By  an  odd  law  of 
contrast,  Macaulay  has  been  provided  with 
another  memoir  of  late  years  —  one  of 
those  potted  lives  of  everybody  in  general 
— authors,  painters,  wortnies,  refreshment 
contractors,  anything  —  which  an  industri- 
ous set  of  gentlemen  never  seem  tired  of 
concocting.  When  shall  we  have  the 
series  of  "  Living  Author-Worthies  "  (our 
noble  selves)  "written  by  each  other"? 
Unlike  Trevelyan,  who  as  himself  only 
a  man  of  action,  is  but  a  weak  unthink- 
ing thing,  the  lifer  in  question  gravely 
rebukes  Macaulay  for  his  want  of  depth ; 
and  for  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to 
write  a  history  which  should  be  as  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  young  ladies 
as  a  novel.  Surely  a  very  good  and  wise 
ambition.  Macaulay  is  then  much  snubbed 
for  imagining  ballads  to  be  poetry;  and 
finally,  and  fir  the  worst,  for  beguiling 
sea-sickness  with  reciting  Pindar  to  him- 
self between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  when 
bound  thither  upon  Irish  duties,  instead 
of  "  thinking  out  the  Irish  problem."  Lor- 
blessmeragnes  I  Frequent  and  uneasy  as 
have  been  the  to-and-fro  passages  of  Irish 
secretaries  since,  the  alternative  does  not 
seem,  so  far,  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  of  them.  Why  not  turn  on  that  think- 
ist,  pick  out  a  rough  day  for  him,  and  let 
him  try  ? 

Alas !  this  is  my  Uncle  Dick's  memo- 
rial. I  know  it,  for  it  crops  up  for  me 
everywhere,  and  I  apologize.  But  we  all 
of  us  carry  about  our  Uncle  Dick  in 
some  shape  or  another.  And  from  my  soul 
I  protest  against  the  sham  culture  which 
wants  to  lay  down  canons  for  everybody 
according  to  the  doxy  of  the  layer-down, 
and  condemn  and  strangle  originality  for 
the  very  sin  of  being  other  than  unorigi- 
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oal.  It  is  at  our  doors  and  everywhere 
—  this  noxious  grovnh :  about  our  path 
and  about  our  beds  and  about  our  ways. 
Good  Heavens !  where  should  we  all  be  if 
commonplace  (of  which  there  has  seldom 
been  short  supply)  should  be  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  everywhere,  whose  for- 
mulas none  should  go  oeyond  ?  Let  any 
one  read  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  and 
complacent  Anglo  -  Florentine  apostle, 
upon  certain  of  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  have  inspired  poet  after  poet, 
down  to  Swinburne's  day,  to  raptures  of 
lyric  praise.  The  apostle  cannot  suppose 
tnat  they  believe  what  they  say.  To  take 
one  instance,  the  master  carved  two  sitting 
figures  in  a  niche  —  colossal  and  full  of 
life.  "  But,"  says  the  apostle,  "  how  can 
you  ?  IVAvy  he  made  them  sa  large  that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  them  to  stand 
up!'*'*  Spirit  of  Dr.  Abernethy  I  why 
should  they  try?  It  reminds  one  of  the 
remark  of  that  lovable  humorist,  Charles 
Alston  Collins  (ah  me !  another  of  the 
same  majority,  with  whom  I  chiefly  re- 
member an  hour  of  wonderful  speculation 
upon  the  secrets  of  one  of  the  starriest 
firmaments  night  ever  showed  me  from 
the  steel-blue  Brighton  line),  in  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  his  essays  —  "  Our  Eye- Wit- 
ness among  the  Statues."  There  is,  or 
was,  somewhere  in  a  retired  and  tangled 
square,  a  very  dreadful  semblance  of  a 
strange  king  on  horseback,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  Even  when  it  rained,  Collins 
said,  a  fatal  fascination  drew  him  towards 
that  square  to  beg  that  king  to  put  that  hat 
on.  So  1  suppose  did  the  apostle  long  to 
ask  the  sculptured  figures  to  get  up,  and 
see  how  they  could  do  it.  But  it  does  not 
strike  one  as  an  effective  canon  of  art, 
somehow. 

The  lifer  has  his  authority  as  to  Ma- 
caulay,  no  doubt,  in  no  less  a  man  than 
Mr.  Alatthew  Arnold.  Every  lover  of 
pure  letters  must  cherish  that  clear  schol- 
arship, playful  humor,  and  incisive  style. 
But  when  he  ridicules  Macaulay  for  set- 
ting down  for  poetr)'  such  "  bathos  "  as 

To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

he  is  on  wrong  ground  altogether.  He 
forgets  the  difference  between  the  drama- 
tist (as  here  the  ballad-writer  is)  and  his 
puppets.  Those  words  are  not  Macau- 
lay's  ;  but  those  of  the  rough  and  primi- 
tive Roman  soldier  through  whom  he 
speaks.  Would  Mr.  Arnold  have  Faul- 
conbridge  talk  like  Romeo  ?  But  this  is 
an  old  confusion  —  and  in  lesser  hands 
than  Mr.  Arnold's  absurd.    So  do  I  re- 


member a  writer  in  one  of  our  leading 
papers  —  who  wrote  under  his  initiaj^ 
by-the-bye,  and  so  was  a  critic  of  emiQ^fj 
—  speaking  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  so*.-, 
comedy  he  had  written,  in  a  contem*  j; 

tone.  "Mr.  S.,"  he  said,  "is  scy^^  >/ 
witty,  but  often  puerile."  Poor  ...^.ri'^.  , 
was  for  describing  a  witty  man  amongst 
a  set  of  foolish  people ;  and  that  was  just 
what  he  had  tried  to  be.  If  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  Shylock  and  Launce- 
lot  Gobbo,  the  s^entleman  would  no  doubt 
have  discovered  that  "  Mr.  Shakespeare 
is  occasionally  vindictive  —  but  frequently 
loutish." 

Superfluity  —  if  I  may  so  respectfully 
describe  the  haute  icoleoi  criticism  —  is. 
keen  and  interesting  in  capable  hands  lik^n 
Arnold's  —  suggestive  and  to  be  coosil-^o 
ered  always,  however  it  may  fail  to  coi^T). 
mand  one  s  assent    But  the  nemesis  w;^ 
burlesque  lies  in  wait  somewhere  for  raos^* 
of  us,  especially  where  men  are  too  cocV-  .^ 
sure.    And  the  burlesque  of  Mr.  Arnold/- 
strictures  on  Macaulay  is  to  be  found'iir ' 
the  imitator,  who  condemns  the  historian 
for  not  solving  the  Irish  problem  out  of  a 
flt  of  sea-sickness.    It  sounds  like  a  good 
counter-irritant,  certainly. 

One  might  almost  think,  at  times,  that 
between  two  classes  of  minds,  cultivated 
alike  both  of  them  (for  to  the  shams  thereof 
we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  and  would 
we  hadn't),  there  is  a  gulf  flxed.  Speak- 
ing generally,  one  may  call  them  the  crit- 
ic^ and  the  receptive  mind.  The  one 
(by  which  I  mean  the  last  of  the  two— a 
good  old  English  rule  of  langua^  fast^ 
being  lost  sight  of)  includes,  I  thinlc,  mos^l 
of  the  creative  minds,  assimilates  for  t^f ^ 
purposes  of  enjoyment  and  reflection,  ^'  «. 
has  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  sty,i^: 
pier  and  more  narrative  forms.  The  other 
assimilates  for  enquiry  rather  than  an^ 
thing  else,  and  turns  to  the  analytic  form. 
Hence  the  eternal  antagonism  which  telb 
you  beforehand  that,  while  an  Arnold  will 
reject  Scott  and  Macaulay,  a  Swinburne 
will  flght  for  them  always.  And  while  his 
army  of  admirers  will  exalt  Wordsworth 
above  all  men,  not  all  their  ink  and  all 
their  scorn,  backed  by  the  other  side's 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth's  best,  will 
induce  that  other  side  to  set  the  hizh 
priest  of  the  lakes  upon  a  higher  pinnaSe 
than  B)Ton.  As  the  critical  mind,  as  I 
have  called  it,  keeps  the  teaching  as  a 
rule  to  itself,  it  has  the  best  of  it  in  print, 
apparently.  But  whether  is  the  better? 
he  that  teacheth  the  multitude,  or  he  that  . 
goeth  home  to  it  ?  Which  of  our  two  * 
classes  hath  the  multitude  on  its  side  gen- 
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er^y  ?  and  is  it  proof  of  folly,  or  of  wis- 
d'^'n.  either   to  please  or  displease  the 


point 

sn»  t<tiu^<^ver.  Possibly,  for  flesh  is  weak, 
w«iw4i  UMin  decides  it  for  himself ;  and  not 
always  in  the  same  way.  If  I  were  to 
write  a  book  which  sold  largely,  maybe  I 
should  go  for  the  multitude.  It  after  that 
I  wrote  another  which  didn't,  I  should 
wrap  myself  up  in  my  own  virtue,  and  go 
for  honest  poverty  without  a  circulation. 
There  is  much  humanity  about,  when  we 
are  not  too  clever. 

So  it  is  that  Macaulay  has  led  me  into 
another  dissertation,  in  which  nature  was 
*  TO  strong  for  me.    I  worship  those  idols 

tUny  youth,  on  which  all  the  letter-loving 
^y  1  may  have  was  bred  and  nurtured. 

vie  all  these  idols  to  be  broken,  because 
tastes  are  supposed  to  be  changed,  and 
'^ '^plarship  to  have  eiven  place  to  infor- 

'^Mon?  Because  there  is  so  much  dry 
bread  and  water,  are  there  to  be  no  cakes 
and  ale  ?  Are  the  men  of  another  gener- 
ation to  be  despised,  because  they  did  not 
write  in  the  style  of  this,  if  indeed  it  is  a 
style  at  all  ?  An  author  who  should  have 
known  better  fell  foul  of  Shakespeare  the 
other  day,  for  **  not  writing  for  the  nine- 
teenth century,  at  all  events."  "  How  the 
deuce  should  he,"  I  heard  a  puzzled  young 
actor  mutter,  "  when  he  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth?" I  love  to  think  of  Macaulay, 
and  to  remember  that  I  knew  one  of  my 
favorite  prophets  in  the  flesh  when  I  was 
a  boy.     I  love  ballad  poetry,  and  I  believe 

-  it,  and  I  appeal  to  Homer ;  and  I  main- 
•  that  no  book  of  verse  that  ever  was 
lown  contains  more  stirring,  more 
\.  J,  more  dramatic  pictures  than  the 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  And  if  that 
isn't  poetry,  what  is  it  ?  It  must  be  some 
kind  of  poetry. 

Macaulay  was  often  at  my  father's 
house,  where  our  little  circle  had  the  op- 
portunity of  drawing  much  on  the  stores 
of  that  amazing  memory,  and  gathering  as 
it  were  some  filings  of  the  brain  which  the 
first  Lord  Lytton  once  described  as  "pure 
gold  beaten  out  fine."  His  talk  was  won- 
derful; too  much  so,  I  fear,  sometimes, 
for  ray  rather  juvenile  impatience.  I  was 
always  wanting  to  draw  him  out  about 
Horatius  or  Virginia,  when  with  all  his 
good  nature  his  mind  was  on  other  things 
intent ;  and  must  have  been  as  dreadful  a 
boy  as  I  was  to  other  long-suffering  guests, 
\  when  set  up  on  a  table  to  spout  him,  in 
the  phenomenon  fashion  hinted  at  in  an- 
olfier  paper.     I  was  a  little  irritated  by  his 


taking  interest,  in  my  presence,  in  any 
trans-Teverine  matter.  And  to  this  day  I 
remember,  as  an  odd  comment  on  Syd- 
ney Smith's  classic  joke  about  his  flashes 
of  silence,  how  our  family  party  fell  in 
with  him  once  on  a  Geneva  lake  steamer 
in  my  schoolboy  times,  and  he  discoursed 
so  much  history  and  antiquities  about 
every  point  we  passed,  that  I  retired  alone 
into  the  cabin,  and  ordered  something  to 
eat.  The  rebukes  of  my  parents  after- 
wards I  shall  not  forget,  for  forfeiting  such 
opportunities.  Nor  the  gloomy  way  in 
which  I  murmured  my  wish  that  the  great 
man  would  "  write  more  poetry,  and  talk 
less  prose."  This  small  and  early  repar- 
tee, 1  fear,  indicated  even  at  that  time  a 
dangerous  predilection  for  what  in  the 
drama  is  called  "  dialogue." 

But  I  am  constant  to  my  first  loves  in 
letters,  always,  into  whatever  byways  I 
may  since  have  wandered  for  a  time.  The 
big  dramatic  Armada,  when 

Swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  ghastly 

war-flame  spread, 
High  on  St.  Michael's  mount  it  shone,  it 

shone  on  Beachy  Head, 

stirs  all  the  pulses  now  as  it  stirred  them 
first.  And  when  next  I  cross  to  Boulogne 
I  fear  that  I  am  more  likely  to  beguile  my 
qualms  with  the  lovely  legend  of  BlacK 
Auster  and  the  dark  grey  charger,  than  in 
thinking  out  the  Egyptian  question.  Very 
frivolous  indeed. 

Here  memory  takes  anotherleap,  helped 
by  the  scattered  papers  and  notes  which 
lie  before  me.  What  an  odd  thing  it  is, 
out  of  all  the  babble  and  bubble  of  politi- 
cal reform  talk,  —  for  it  dawns  on  the 
wearied  soul  in  time  that  it  is  nothing  else 
after  all,  —  to  find  that  the  chief  practical 
reformers  of  recent  years  have  been  two : 
one  a  high-Tory  nobleman  of  an  extinct 
school,  the  other  a  man  of  letters  who 
abhorred  the  men  of  politics,  and  eschewed 
the  pursuit  of  them  altogether.  What 
real  good  amongst  the  people  has  been 
achieved  in  our  generation,  is  the  work  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. To  them  it  is  given  to  do ;  to  minis- 
ters and  Cabinets  to  talk,  when  they  do 
not  undo.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  successor 
has  to  be  found,  and  will  be.  Very  pleas- 
ant is  it  for  the  letter-lover  to  know  that 
Dickens,  for  his  part,  has  left  a  worthy 
torch-bearer  to  follow  him  in  that  respect, 
in  the  strong  and  sympathetic  spirit  of 
Walter  Besant.  The  gift  to  East  Lon- 
doners of  the  People's  Palace  was  no  piece 
of  Cabinet-making. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  I 
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first   became   acquainted,   though    tlien  nothing  am  I  more  thankful  than  to  feeh 

only  through  letter,  with  that  marvellous  that  a  certain  satirical  and  discontented 

Charles  Dickens.    Marvellous  beyond  hu«  demon,  which  presided  over  all  my  youth, 

man  marvel,  and  as  a  creative  miracle  has  been  expelled  in  favor  of  a  benevolent 

second     perhaps    only   to    Shakespeare,  kind  of   cherub,  who  regards  things    in 

Greater  even  than    Shakespeare    where  general  genially,  even  as  in  physical  life 

Shakespeare  was  sometimes  at  his  best,  Uie  drawing-room  figure  of  my  dancing 

as  a  humorist  pure  and  simple.    AsThack-  years  has  given  place  to  a  dining-room 

eray  once  said,  where  he  had  himself  his  one.    Sherry  in  the  blood  is  not  so  good 

hundreds  of   readers,  Dickens    had  his  as  Burgundv.    That  I  should  be  conscious 

thousands;   for  he  appealed  straight  to  of  owing  this  comfortable  condition  of 

that  same  despised  multitude,  one  of  and  things  only  to  the  free  gift  of  an  absolute 

with  them  in  heart  and  feelings,  and  there-  and  simple  faith  upon  the  olden  lines,  is 

fore  free  to  bestow  on  them  the  outflow  of  very  shocking  in  such  enlightened  times, 

his  brain.    Get  inside  the  hearts  of  the  But  it  is  true  forall  that 

public,  gentlemen  ;   and  you  will  not  be  For  what  remains  to  me  of  this  paper, 

above  their  heads.    You  will  be,  till  you  let  me  speak  by  the  card.    The  death  of 

do.    **  What  are  those  things  which  keep  Keeley  the  comedian,  for  whose  art  I  bad 

foing  up  and  down  in  the  City?"  said  agreat  admiration,  induced  me  to  point  a 
Ir.  Weiler.  "  Busses,"  suggested  Sam.  moral  on  **  The  Decline  of  Low  Corn- 
Dickens  was  always  in  touch  with  the  edy,"  and  drawing  mv  bow  at  a  venture,  to 
things  which  went  up  and  down  in  the  City,  send  the  essay  to  All  thi  Year  Round,  It 
As  with  Shakespeare,  too,  so  with  him.  was  mainly  about  Keeley  *s  acting;  and  the 
Fiction  is  a  plant  which  in  its  best  form  as  delightful  ignoring  of  the  Buckstones,  and 
a  rule  flowers  late,  after  much  study  of  Comptons,  and  Tooles,  and  all  the  other 
character,  experience  of  life,  and  appren-  capital  artists  who  remained  with  us,  must 
ticeship  in  letters.  Dickens^s  characters  have  been  characteristic  of  the  light  and 
—  caricatures  if  you  like,  but  types  also  —  airy  school  of  criticism  which  is  "  the  way 
and  those  are  the  cliaracters  which  take  we  all  begin,"  whereof  I  spoke  at  the  end 
hard  hold  —  sprang  from  his  yoimg  boy-  of  a  former  paper.  Great  however  was 
brain  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  my  pleasure  when  the  post  did  me  the 
'Specs  they  were  put  there.  His  novels  honor  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from  the 
were  perfect  in  their  natural  development,  great  man,  which  may  be  reproduced  here, 
till  he  took  to  making  plots;  whuch  spoiled  It  is  verv  characteristic  of  his  personal 
their  spontaneousness  a  little.  And  so  interest  in  young  writers  and  their  sub- 
inexhaustible  was  his  sea  of  humor,  that  jects,  and  of  his  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
the  merest  foam-bells  stranded  on  the  mg  pains.  So  too  is  what  followed  on  the 
shore  have  served  since  more  than  once  to  letter. 

charge  lesser  cups  to  overflowing.    They  .  ,„  „.         o        o      .  ,     .      ,«  ^ 

have  turned  up  smiling  in  strange  places',  »*  ^'"'T^tlSr;;  IKIS!',!;?;"?^^.    "  *^ 

unbeknown.     I  could,  an  I  would,  make   dear  Sir, 

some  suggestive  quotations    from    some  I  shall  be  happy  to  retain  the  "Last  of  the 

odd  and  ends  of  Dickens.     At  any  day  Low  Comedians  "  for  insertion,  if  you  do  not 

and  hour,  I   defy  anybody,  however  well-  object  to  its  being  much  condensed,  and  nar- 

read  in  him,  to  take  up  a  volume  at  ran-  rowed  into  a  remembrance  of  Keeley.     As  I 

dom,  and  not  hit  upon  some  careless  gem  ^^^^^  ^^''^  to-night,  have  the  goodness  to  ad- 

before  unnoticed,  "  finding  a  spell  unheard  ^^^^  y^."^  ^^P^X  ^^  ™y  ^^*  ^^'  Charles  Dick- 

before  "  in  the  old  humorous  music    His  ^^  J"'"^^  ^^''^'  ^  r  *u-  1,  •              •     *k^ 

;ii.io*.^f;^r.o  ^^^r^  ««  ^„^-     u«-«       u^  You  are  mcorrect,  I  think,  m  supposing  the 

illustrations  crop  up  everywhere.      How  public  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  Keeley's 

vividly  the  otlier  day  did  an  uncomfortable  pathetic  side.    In  one  of  his  most  famous 

tea  at  an  uncomfortable  inn  bnng  to  mind  parts  —  Peter  Spyk  m  the  "  Loan  of  a  Lover," 

the  delicious  definition  of  the  toast  of  that  —it  was  invariably  recognized  and  highly  ao- 

ilk,  as  a  **  proof -impression  of  the  bars  of  knowledged. 

the  fireplace."  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  seen  him 

Heaven  and  Mr.  Bentley  forgive  me!  act "  Dogberry  "  ?    I  never  did.    But  one  of  his 

I  have  relapsed  unmeaning  into  criticism  ™ost  remarkable  achievements,  on  the  other 

again  ;  if  indeed  criticism  be  anything  but  ***"^»  ^'^  "  Verges."    Under  Mr.  Macrcady's 

finding  fault.     From  that  point  of  vitw  it  nianagement  of  Drurv  Lane  he  plaved  that 

Ar.^^  i^x*  ♦^.^.^^ .      xiru-1  *         •  PJirt  with  such  unusual  subtlctv  and  skill,  that 

does  not  tempt  me.     Whilst  one  is  voung,  ^^  ^^rew  Dogberry  into  the  shade.     For  he 

I   suppose  one  likes  to   say  unpleasant  ^^s  so  lost  in  admiration  of  that  portentous 

things  ;  as  one  waxes  old,  one  should  at  jackass,  and  became  so  much  more  absorbed 

least  be  content  with  thinking  thenu    For  1  m  the  contemplation  of  him  as  he  became 
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more  and  more  ridiculous,  that  he  in  a  man- 
ner  appropriated  Dogberry  to  himself.  I  re- 
member Us  pride  in  Ming  patted  on  the  head 
by  Dogberry  as  something  quite  marvellous, 
l^  reason  of  the  imbecile  oelief  in  him  it 
expressed. 

I  think  jou  do  not  mention  the  Sergeant's 
Wife.  His  chronic  terror,  as  servant  in  a 
murderous  house,  was  wonderfully  fine.  In 
an  unsuccessful  piece  at  the  Lyceum,  founded 
on  a  story  of  Washington  Irving's,  he  Aaif 
seat  a  gh^st  before  the  curtain  went  up.  It  was 
marked  in  his  face  and  manner  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  Such  remembrances  are 
essential  to  any  review  of  his  acting. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

I  need  not  say  how  grateful  was  my  an- 
swer ;  and  I  think  it  was  the  acceptance  of 
this  efiEort  of  mine  which  really  determined 
the  literary  bent  in  me  to  have  its  way. 
For  at  that  period  I  was  supposed  to  be 
on  my  way  to  the  woolsack,  and  had  writ- 
ten little  but  a  small  play  or  two  under  the 
necessary  alias.  Themis  and  Thespis 
were  not  a  well-matched  pair  to  run  in  a 
corride ;  and  when  an  authority  like  Dick- 
ens ipve  an  unconscious  helping  hand  to 
the  jibbings  of  the  unlicensed  animal,  the 
other  was  bound  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
For  a  time  I  held  on  —  my  law-work  lying 
dhieflyin  Indian  fields  —  and  people  with 
strange  names  and  stranger  histories,  Lalla 
Narain  Dosses,  Ruttonji  Edulji  Shets  (I 
remember  them  all  by  heart),  made  wild 
work  in  the  brain  with  Soonderbund  Set- 
tlements, and  with  the  more  than  Arabian 
Night  adventures  of  the  historic  Begum 
Sumroo.  Ye  gods  !  what  an  astonishing 
story  was  that  to  reduce  to  the  forms  and 
sizes  of  drv  legal  narrative ! 

But  Dictens's  letter  led  to  an  odd  result. 
He  puzzled  me  about  Dogberry;  and, 
though  Keeley's  portraiture  seemed  vivid 
in  my  memory,  I  wondered  if  it  was  a 
dream  of  mine,  especially  when  on  cross- 
examining  myself  I  reduced  it  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  years  old  when  I  saw  the  per- 
formance. That  is  early  days  for  elaborate 
criticism,  even  for  a  we.  So  I  sate  down 
to  take  myself  to  task  and  think.  And 
then  and  there  jnemory  played  me  one  of 
the  oddest  tricks  which  even  that  eccentric 
nymph  ever  indulged  in  with  anybodv.  I 
remembered  the  playbill ;  and  gradually 
evolved  a  whole  cast,  with  two  exceptions. 
The  familiar  thick  black  lines  of  the  huge 
programmes  of  that  day,  the  ink  whereof 
all  came  off  on  the  fingers,  reproduced 
themselves  in  my  mind  as  Theatre  Roval, 
Haymarket  —  from  Don  Pedro,  Mr. 
Qiarles  Selby ;  Claudio,  Mr.  Howe ;  Leo- 


nato,  Mr.  Stuart ;  Dogberry,  Mr.  Keeley ; 
Verges,  Mr.  Buckstone;  Hero,  Miss 
Reynolds,  etc.,  down  to  Conrad,  Mr.  Brin- 
dal;  Ursula,  Miss  Woulds;  Margaret, 
Miss  J.  Woulds.  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
alone,  of  all  characters  in  the  comedy,  had 
left  on  my  mind  no  impression  and  no 
names  whatever !  So  out  of  my  inner  con- 
sciousness I  constructed  a  theory  that  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean,  whom 
I  had  constantly  seen  in  the  parts  at  the 
Princess's  afterwards;  and  sent  my  cast 
to  Buckstone's  son  asking  him  to  verify 
it  for  me,  in  or  about  1849,  from  the  old 
filed  playbills  which  were,  as  I  knew,  kept 
in  the  theatre.  He  did  verify  it.  My 
memory  had  served  me  in  the  minutest 
particular;  but  as  to  Benedick  and  Bea- 
trice I  was  quite  wrong.  They  were  played 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  I  oelieve,  from 
America,  whose  names  I  had  never  to  my 
knowledge  heard  of,  and  have  forgotten 
again  now.  Their  performance  must  have 
fdlen  quite  flat  upon  my  schoolboy  mind, 
where  Keeley 's  Dogberry  had  left  its  mark 
forever. 

Dickens,  always  interested  in  studying 
the  mind*s  odd  ways  of  work,  was  much 
amused  by  this  history  of  a  crook,  and  by 
'his  own  offer  undertook  to  correct  sucn 
very  youthful  memories  out  of  his  own 
full  experience,  and  to  add  to  the  little 
essay  as  well  as  to  prune  and  edit  it.  It 
was  wonderfully  done ;  and  to  me,  while 
such  an  association  to  a  hero-worshipper 
like  myself  (for  so  earen  in  these  wise  days 
I  am)  nas  always  been  an  infinite  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  it  is  also  interesting 
evidence  of  the  pains  he  threw  into  every- 
thing. He  altered  nothing.  He  omitted 
merely ;  then  added  a  page  and  a  half  at 
the  end,  so  carefully  and  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  my  own  work  and  the  tone  of 
it  that  one  might  well  be  puzzled  where 
the  link  was  forged.  This  postscript  of 
his,  which  contains  some  fine  and  thought- 
ful criticism,  enlarged  on  the  ideas  sug- 
gested in  his  letter,  especially  on  Keeley  s 
Verges  in  relation  to  the  "portentous 
jackass"  Dogberry;  surely  as  good  a 
summary  in  brief  of  a  famous  character  as 
we  are  likely  to  meet  with.  I  do  not  know 
if  Dickens  took  this  personal  share  in 
many  of  the  articles  he  published.  But 
a  man  may  be  forgiven  for  the  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pride  with  which  he  links 
what  was  practically  his  first  introduction 
to  the  guild  with  the  sponsorship  of  that 
renowned  and  sympathetic  name.  I  may- 
be pardoned,  too,  for  the  mixed  pride  and 
envy  with  which  I  read  very  kind  things 
of  the  little  essay,  which  was  attributed 
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have  had  the  space  to  fade.  It  is  not  well 
that  such  brave  lives  should  pass  without 
some  fitting  record ;  for,  in  truth,  by  what- 
ever names  men  may  call  the  illness,  she 
died  as  Mortimer  had  died  —  as  so  many 
writers  die  —  of  long  financial  strain.  In 
the  manner  of  their  deaths,  as  of  their 
lives,  the  two  were  not  divided. 

Frances  Collins  lost  her  father  when 
quite  a  child,  and  her  trials  began  early. 
The  mother  was  a  hard  and  selfish  woman 
who  made  an  unhappy  home.  One  after 
another  the  three  boys  departed,  and  got 
lost,  as  my  informant  puts  it,  **  somewhere 
in  the  world."  Instead  of  spending  on 
Frances  the  money  left  for  her  education, 
the  mother  enjoyed  herself  upon  it  and 
placed  the  girl  in  an  infant  orphan  school, 
which  she  scarcely  visited.  From  that 
she  was  transferred  to  a  more  advanced 
one  in  the  Regent^s  Park ;  and  at  fifteen 
years  old  was  earning  money  bv  teaching, 
to  help  her  mother,  who  naa  run  hers 
through.  She  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  hard  trade  of  governessing  when  she 
met  with  Mortimer,  whom  after  two 
months'  courtship  she  married,  in  '68. 
Her  life  and  her  work  were  her  husband's 
from  that  hour,  through  eight  short  years 
of  close  and  rare  communion.  Nothing 
is  prettier  in  the  story  she  has  told  of  it 
so  well,  than  his  perpetual  fiow  of  song 
addressed  to  her. 

Frances  Collins  was  poorly  left  when 
her  husband  died,  for  their  fight  had  out 
of  the  law  of  millstones  been  against  the 
collar  always.  But  hers  was  a  heart  with 
an  overflow;  and  even  left  alone  she 
worked  for  two,  taking  into  her  home  and 
heart  a  favorite  first  cousin  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  her  marriage,  a  sufferer 
then  from  very  weak  health,  and  with  but 
slight  means  to  help  her,  very  gladly 
given. 

First  in  New  Burlington  Street  —  in 
a  house  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
famous  old  Lady  Cork  — and  then,  after  a 
visit  to  Madeira,  in  a  pretty  cottage  at 
Isleworth,  Frances  Collins  fought  on  her 
literary  fight  alone.  But  health  and  cour- 
age were  a  little  failing  when  Edmund 
Yates,  with  whom  her  husband  had  been 
a  favorite  contributor,  came  to  her  rescue 
in  the  Worlds  and  with  other  friends 
helped  her  to  start  Mortimer  Lodge  at 
Eastbourne.  Percy  Cotton  was  with  her 
when  the  brave  woman  came  to  the  place 
after  all  these  struggles ;  and  took  the 
house  with  the  purpose  of  making  of  it  a 
home  for  boarders,  as  far  as  possible  lit- 
erary, in  need  of  rest  and  change  from 
town.    She  was  not  fit  for  the  work  and 


worry  when  first  I  knew  her.  But  jast  at 
the  time  came  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  Her 
cousin  unexpectedly  came  into  an  inde* 
pendence,  and  at  once  gave  her  the  home 
which  her  open  heart  had  found  for  him. 
The  strength  was  sapped;  but  for  the 
brief  remaining  span  he  could  crive  her  her 
heart's  desire.  With  what  loving  aod 
watchful  care  he  did  it,  I  can  testify. 

Subject  to  fits  of  pain  courageously 
borne,  the  rest  was  quiet.  To  potter 
among  her  books  and  flowers,  and  father 
about  her  the  small  circle  of  friend  she 
cherished  best,  to  revel  in  the  lovely 
life  of  literary  leisure,  and  to  be  alwajrs 
** going  to  begin  writing  something  next 
Monday"  (oh,  fatal  formula  of  l^y  au- 
thors, now  well  I  know  you !),  and  to 
talk  of  Mortimer,  —  these  were  the  simple 

Pleasures  of  the  closing  years.  The  East* 
oume  air  was  too  keen  for  her;  and 
towards  the  last  her  cousin  found  her  an- 
other and  a  softer  home,  among  the  pine- 
clad  slopes  of  Surrey.  And  in  the  little 
Camberley  cottage  the  end  came  to  her  in 
her  prime,  as  she  loved  her  friends  to 
come  —  quietly  and  without  warning;  not 
less  welcome  than  they,  perhaps.  For 
none  knew  better  than  those  who  loved 
her  that,  with  all  her  bright  laugh  and 
sunny  cordiality,  her  true  life  lay  buried 
in  her  Mortimer's  grave. 

No  second  light  has  lightened  up  my  Heaven ; 

No  second  dawn  has  ever  shone  for  me : 
All  my  life's  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was 
given ; 

All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee; 

We  had  pleasant  times  in  her  comely 
presence,  we  that  were  of  her  circle,  dur- 
ing those  closing  years.  One  of  her 
delights  was  a  tradition  of  Mortimer's, 
an  annual  **  Shakespeare "  dinner  upon 
Shakespeare's  birthday.  There  were  al- 
ways to  be  mottoes  appropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  and  I  remember  her  delight 
when  I  pointed  out  what,  oddly  enough, 
had  escaped  her  before  through  tamilianty 
with  the  names,  the  quaint  Shakespearian 
coincidence  between  "  Percy  "  and  "  Mor- 
ti mer."  1 1  had  always  an  attraction  for  her 
afterwards ;  none  tne  less  because  Percy 
Cotton  has  a  graceful  song-gift  of  his  own ; 
and  nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to 
listen  in  the  twilight  to  Percy's  singine  of 
Mortimer's  love-songs  to  her,  framed  m  a 
simple  setting  by  himself.  Yes,  they 
were  pleasant  times.  Strange  that  the. 
two  men  never  met. 

I  have  strayed  into  a  little  by-wa^  tA 
biography,  where   I  had  purposed  little 
\  but  memorial  anecdote. 
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But  papers  like  these  must  be  all  bv- 
vays  more  or  less,  haviiu?  indeed  little 
dse  for  reason  of  bein^.  Thought  leads 
Id  thought,  and  association  to  association ; 
and  the  memory  of  so  grave  a  lo«s  led  me 
to  set  down  these  few  words  of  one  who,  as 
fu-as  she  was  concerned,  desired  only  to  be 
remembered  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  hus- 
band. They  will  not,  I  nope,  be  without 
some  profit  and  interest  to  my  readers. 

By  this  same  system  of  links,  I  am  led 
back  to  another  and  a  very  different  per- 
sonality. Just  before  Mortimer  Collinses 
dsath,  he  happened  in  some  way  to  run 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  rugged  of  men  of  let- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  personall]^  unac- 
quainted. His  sin  brougnt  upon  his  head 
—in  the  Atkenaum  or  Notes  and  Qneries^ 
I  think,  —  a  very  lava  flood  of  scathing 
denunciation  from  the  o£Eended  Olvmpian. 
Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Mortimer 
Collins  was  dead.  Three  years  later, 
when  bis  widow  was  in  trouble  at  Isle- 
worth,  and  saw  no  one,  her  little  maid 
refused  to  unlock  the  gate  to  a  white- 
haired  burly  stranger.  Standing  outside, 
be  shvly  murmured  something  about  ''a 
friena  of  Edmund  Yates."  This  acted 
like  mafiic,  as  many  were  the  packets  and 
letters  uie  girl  had  posted  to  that  address ; 
and  he  was  shown  in. 

•*  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins,  I  think  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

•*  God  bless  you.    Take  this.** 

He  thrust  a  roll  of  bank-notes  into  her 
hand,  and  was  off  in  his  carriage  aeain 
without  another  word,  leaving  her  to  look 
blankly  after  him.  It  was  a  little  time 
before  she  learned  that  her  visitor  was 
Charles  Reade,  and  that  the  timely  kind- 
ness was  his  atonement  for  his  haste. 
He  kept  the  kindness  up ;  and  one  of  the 
first  literary  boarders  who  came  to  lighten 
Frances  Collinses  burdens  at  her  East- 
bourne house  was  Charles  Reade.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  death;  and  it  was 
there  that  I  myself  met  him  for  the  last 
time. 

These  episodes  do  us  good,  and  by 
sweet  savor  of  the  fellowship  of  the  higher 
literary  brotherhood  make  us  pleasantly 
forgetful  and  scornful  of  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  a  very  difiEerent  tribe  of  pen- 
men, so  fast  increasing  now  in  their  num- 
bers as  often  to  tempt  the  weary  writer 
who  respects  his  craft  and  himself  to  for- 
swear the  pursuit  forever.  The  longing 
to  be  let  alone,  in  these  days  of  feverish 
notoriety,  masters  some  spirits  altogether 
at  times.  As  for  these  men,  thev  seem 
to  live  to  defame  those  by  whom  they  do 


live.  If  they  ever  reflect,  where  do  they 
expect  to  go  to  ?    Do  they  ever  pray  ? 

After  good  Charles  Reade,  who  next  ? 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  conjure ;  and  the  kalei- 
doscope shifts,  and  seems  to  quiver  softly 
back  again  into  the  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  boyhood.  It  is  a  few  months 
since  1  parted  in  the  ^/irwith  the  Charles 
Kean  of  those  boy-d^ys,  and  the  fascina- 
tions of  that  wondrous  Columbine.  A  very 
different  figure  comes  before  me  next; 
short,  strone,  and  square,  with  massy  head 
and  mastertul  brow,  whose  verses  were  the 
love  and  inspiration  of  my  vouthful  hero- 
worship,  side  by  side  with  Scott^s.  As 
happy  as  Scott  and  Johnson,  almost,  has 
Lord  Macaulay  been  in  his  biographer,  his 
nephew  George  Trevelyan.  I  know  no 
books  of  biography  which  so  closely  bring 
the  subject  home  to  you  without  protru- 
sion of  the  biographer.  By  an  odd  law  of 
contrast,  Macaulay  has  been  provided  with 
another  memoir  of  late  years  —  one  of 
those  potted  lives  of  every  tody  in  general 
'f — authors,  painters,  worthies,  refreshment 
contractors,  anything  —  which  an  industri- 
ous set  of  gentlemen  never  seem  tired  of 
concocting.  When  shall  we  have  the 
series  of  "  Living  Author-Worthies  "  (our 
noble  selves)  "written  by  each  other"? 
Unlike  Trevelyan,  who  as  himself  only 
a  man  of  action,  is  but  a  weak  unthink- 
ing thine,  the  lifer  in  question  gravely 
rebukes  Macaulay  for  his  want  of  depth ; 
and  for  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to 
write  a  history  which  should  be  as  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  young  ladies 
as  a  novel.  Surely  a  very  good  and  wise 
ambition.  Macaulay  is  then  much  snubbed 
for  imagining  ballads  to  be  poetry;  and 
finally,  and  nir  the  worst,  for  beguiling 
sea-sickness  with  reciting  Pindar  to  him- 
self between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  when 
bound  thither  upon  Irish  duties,  instead 
of  "thinking  out  the  Irish  problem."  Lor- 
blessmeragnes  !  Frequent  and  uneasy  as 
have  been  the  to-and-fro  passages  of  Irish 
secretaries  since,  the  alternative  docs  not 
seem,  so  far,  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  of  them.  Why  not  turn  on  that  think- 
ist,  pick  out  a  rough  day  for  him,  and  let 
him  try  ? 

Alas !  this  is  my  Uncle  Dick's  memo- 
rial. I  know  it,  tor  it  crops  up  for  me 
everywhere,  and  I  apologize.  But  we  all 
of  us  carry  about  our  Uncle  Dick  in 
some  shape  or  another.  And  from  my  soul 
I  protest  against  the  sham  culture  which 
wants  to  lay  down  canons  for  everybody 
according  to  the  doxy  of  the  layer-down, 
and  condemn  and  strangle  originality  for 
the  very  sin  of  being  other  than  unorigi- 
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nal.  It  is  at  our  doors  and  everywhere 
—  this  noxious  growth  :  about  our  path 
and  about  our  beds  and  about  our  ways. 
Good  Heavens !  where  should  we  all  be  if 
commonplace  (of  which  there  has  seldom 
been  short  supply)  should  be  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  everywhere,  whose  for- 
mulas none  should  go  beyond  ?  Let  any 
one  read  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  and 
complacent  Anglo -Florentine  apostle, 
upon  certain  of  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
eelo,  which  have  inspired  poet  after  poet, 
down  to  Swinburne's  day,  to  raptures  of 
Ivric  praise.  The  apostle  cannot  suppose 
that  they  believe  what  they  say.  To  take 
one  instance,  the  master  carved  two  sitting 
figures  in  a  niche  —  colossal  and  full  of 
life.  "  But,"  says  the  apostle,  "  how  can 
you  ?  JVAjfy  he  made  them  sa  large  that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  them  to  stand 
uif/^^  Spirit  of  Dr.  Abernethy  I  why 
should  they  try?  It  reminds  one  of  the 
remark  of  that  lovable  humorist,  Charles 
Alston  Collins  (ah  me !  another  of  the 
same  majority,  with  whom  I  chiefly  re- 
member an  hour  of  wonderful  speculation 
upon  the  secrets  of  one  of  the  starriest 
firmaments  night  ever  showed  me  from 
the  steel-blue  Brighton  line),  in  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  his  essays  —  "  Our  Eye-Wit- 
ness among  the  Statues."  There  is,  or 
was,  somewhere  in  a  retired  and  tangled 
square,  a  very  dreadful  semblance  of  a 
strange  king  on  horseback,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  Even  when  it  rained,  Collins 
said,  a  fatal  fascination  drew  him  towards 
that  square  to  beg  that  king  to  put  that  hat 
on.  So  I  suppose  did  the  apostle  long  to 
ask  the  sculptured  figures  to  get  up,  and 
see  how  they  could  do  it.  But  it  does  not 
strike  one  as  an  e£Eective  canon  of  art, 
somehow. 

The  lifer  has  his  authority  as  to  Ma- 
caulay,  no  doubt,  in  no  less  a  man  than 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Every  lover  of 
pure  letters  must  cherish  that  clear  schol- 
arship, playful  humor,  and  incisive  style. 
But  when  ne  ridicules  Macaulay  for  set- 
ting down  for  poetry  such  •*  bathos  "  as 

To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

he  is  on  wrong  ground  altogether.  He 
forgets  the  difference  between  the  drama- 
tist (as  here  the  ballad-writer  is)  and  his 
puppets.  Those  words  are  not  Macau- 
lay's  ;  but  those  of  the  rough  and  primi- 
tive Roman  soldier  through  whom  he 
speaks.  Would  Mr.  Arnold  have  Faul- 
conbridge  talk  like  Romeo  ?  But  this  is 
an  old  confusion  —  and  in  lesser  hands 
than  Mr.  Arnold's  absurd.    So  do  I  re- 


member a  writer  in  one  of  our  U 

Capers  —  who  wrote  under  his  inil 
y-the-bye,  and  so  was  a  critic  of  emi| 
—  speaking  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  s^ 
comedy  he  had  written,  in  a  content'     r 
tone.    "Mr.  S.,"  he  said,  "is  sc*,^  ;^- 
witty,  but  often  puerile."    Poor  -u*^ 
was  for  describing  a  witty  man  amodf 
a  set  of  foolish  people ;  and  that  was  || 
what  he  had  tried  to  be.     If  he  had! 
sisted  at  the  birth  of  Shylock  and  Lai 
lot  Gobbo,  the  gentleman  would  no  d< 
have  discovered  that  "  Mr.  Shakes] 
is  occasionally  vindictive  —  but  frequ< 
loutish." 

Superfluity  —  if  I  may  so  respectfi 
describe  the  liaute  icole  oi  criticism 
keen  and  interesting  in  capable  hands 
Arnold's  —  suggestive  and  to  be  con 
ered  always,  however  it  may  fail  to  coi 
mand  one  s  assent.  But  the  nemesis  | 
burlesque  lies  in  wait  somewhere  for  mi 
of  us,  especially  where  men  are  too  col 
sure.  And  the  burlesque  of  Mr.  Amol^ 
strictures  on  Macaulav  is  to  be  found| 
the  imitator,  who  conoemns  the  histor* 
for  not  solving  the  Irish  problem  out 
flt  of  sea-sickness.  It  sounds  like  a 
counter-irritant,  certainly. 

One  might  almost  think,  at  times, 
between  two  classes  of  minds,  cultivai 
alike  both  of  them  (for  to  the  shams  the 
we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  and  woi 
we  hadn't),  there  is  a  gulf  fixed.  S 
ing  generally,  one  may  call  them  the  Cffi 
ical  and  the  receptive  mind.  The  oi 
(by  which  I  mean  the  last  of  the  two  — 

food  old  English  rule  of  language  ia 
eing  lost  sight  of)  includes,  I  think,  nu) 
of  the  creative  minds,  assimilates  for  tl 
purposes  of  enjoyment  and  reflection,  ^ 
has  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  si| 
pier  and  more  narrative  forms.  The  oth 
assimilates  for  enquiry  rather  than  an 
thing  else,  and  turns  to  the  analytic  fon 
Hence  the  eternal  antagonism  which  td 
you  beforehand  that,  while  an  Arnold  w 
reject  Scott  and  Macaulay,  a  Swinbun 
will  fight  for  them  always.  And  while  li 
army  of  admirers  will  exalt  Wordswor 
above  all  men,  not  all  their  ink  and  \ 
their  scorn,  backed  by  the  other  sidi 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth's  best,  w 
inauce  that  other  side  to  set  the  hi{ 
priest  of  the  lakes  upon  a  higher  pinnae 
than  Byron.  As  the  critical  mind,  as 
have  called  it,  keeps  the  teaching  as 
rule  to  itself,  it  has  the  best  of  it  in  prii 
apparently.  But  whether  is  the  bette 
he  that  teacheth  the  multitude,  or  be  tt 
goeth  home  to  it?  Which  of  our  t 
classes  hath  the  multitude  on  its  side  g< 
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f?  and  is  it  proof  of  folly,  or  of  wis- 

^'*  either   to  please  or  displease  the 

ide  —  remembering  the  while  that 

^  all  part  of  it  ?    It  is  made  up  of  us, 

f  -Ti-But  that  is  a  moot  point  to  be 

f  ^^u.<^ver.    Possibly,  for  flesh  is  weak, 

uuiQ  decides  it  for  himself ;  and  not 

in  the  same  way.     If  I   were  to 

a  book  which  sold  largely,  maybe  I 

'  go  for  the  multitude.     It  after  that 

e   another  which  didn't,  I   should 

myself  up  in  my  own  virtue,  and  go 

nest  poverty  without  a  circulation. 

is  much  humanity  about,  when  we 

t  too  clever. 

it  is  that  Macaulay  has  led  me  into 

er  dissertation,  in  which  nature  was 

ong  for  me.     I  worship  those  idols 

fouth,  on  which  all  the  letter-loving 
may  have  was  bred  and  nurturecE 
I  all  these  idols  to  be  broken,  because 
ks  are  supposed  to  be  changed^  and 
klarship  to  have  given  place  to  infor- 
lon?  Because  there  is  so  much  dry 
id  and  water,  are  there  to  be  no  cakes 
[ale  ?  Are  the  men  of  another  gener- 
n  to  be  despised,  because  they  did  not 
te  in  the  style  of  this,  if  indeed  it  is  a 
e  at  all  ?  An  author  who  should  have 
Hm  better  fell  foul  of  Shakespeare  the 
sr  day,  for  "not  writing  for  the  nine- 
ith  century,  at  all  events."  **  How  the 
ce  should  he,"  I  heard  a  puzzled  young 
r  mutter,  '*  when  he  lived  in  the  six- 
ith  ?  "  I  love  to  think  of  Macaulay, 
to  remember  that  I  knew  one  of  my 
irite  prophets  in  the  flesh  when  I  was 
>y.  I  love  ballad  poetry,  and  I  believe 
t,  and  I  appeal  to  Homer ;  and  I  main- 
that  no  book  of  verse  that  ever  was 
lown  contains  more  stirring,  more 
J,  more  dramatic  pictures  than  the 
lys  of  Ancient  Rome."  And  if  that 
t  poetry,  what  is  it  ?  It  must  be  some 
1  of  poetry. 

[acaulay  was  often  at  my  father's 
se,  where  our  little  circle  had  the  op- 
unity  of  drawing  much  on  the  stores 
lat  amazing  memory,  and  gathering  as 
!re  some  filings  of  the  brain  which  the 
Lord  Lytton  once  described  as  "  pure 
1  beaten  out  fine."  His  talk  was  won- 
ul ;  too  much  so,  I  fear,  sometimes, 
ny  rather  juvenile  impatience.  I  was 
lys  wanting  to  draw  him  out  about 
alius  or  Virginia,  when  with  all  his 
1  nature  his  mind  was  on  other  things 
It ;  and  must  have  been  as  dreadful  a 
as  I  was  to  other  long-suffering  guests, 
n  set  up  on  a  table  to  spout  him,  in 
phenomenon  fashion  hinted  at  in  an- 
r  paper.     I  was  a  little  irritated  by  his 


taking  interest,  in  my  presence,  in  any 
trans-Teverine  matter.  And  to  this  day  I 
remember,  as  an  odd  comment  on  Syd- 
ney Smith's  classic  joke  about  his  flashes 
of  silence,  how  our  family  party  fell  in 
with  him  once  on  a  Geneva  lake  steamer 
in  my  schoolboy  times,  and  he  discoursed 
so  much  history  and  antiquities  about 
every  point  we  passed,  that  I  retired  alone 
into  the  cabin,  and  ordered  something  to 
eat.  The  rebukes  of  my  parents  afier- 
w^ards  I  shall  not  forget,  for  forfeiting  such 
opportunities.  Nor  the  gloomy  way  in 
which  I  murmured  my  wish  that  the  great 
man  would  "  write  more  poetry,  and  talk 
less  prose."  This  small  and  early  repar- 
tee, 1  fear,  indicated  even  at  that  time  a 
dangerous  predilection  for  what  in  the 
drama  is  called  "  dialogue." 

But  I  am  constant  to  my  first  loves  in 
letters,  always,  into  whatever  byways  I 
may  since  have  wandered  for  a  time.  The 
big  dramatic  Armada,  when 

Swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  ghastly 

war-flame  spread, 
High  on  St.  Michaers  mount  it  shone,  it 

shone  on  Beachy  Head, 

stirs  all  the  pulses  now  as  it  stirred  them 
first  And  when  next  I  cross  to  Boulogne 
I  fear  that  I  am  more  likely  to  beguile  my 
qualms  with  the  lovely  legend  of  BlacK 
Auster  and  the  dark  grey  charger,  than  in 
thinking  out  the  Egyptian  question.  Very 
frivolous  indeed. 

Here  memory  takes  anotherleap,  helped 
by  the  scattered  papers  and  notes  which 
lie  before  me.  What  an  odd  thing  it  is, 
out  of  all  the  babble  and  bubble  of  politi- 
cal reform  talk,  —  for  it  dawns  on  the 
wearied  soul  in  time  that  it  is  nothing  else 
after  all,  —  to  find  that  the  chief  practical 
reformers  of  recent  years  have  been  two : 
one  a  high-Tory  nobleman  of  an  extinct 
school,  the  other  a  man  of  letters  who 
abhorred  the  men  of  politics,  and  eschewed 
the  pursuit  of  them  altogether.  What 
real  good  amongst  the  people  has  been 
achieved  in  our  generation,  is  the  work  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. To  them  it  is  given  to  do ;  to  minis- 
ters and  Cabinets  to  talk,  when  they  do 
not  undo.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  successor 
has  to  be  found,  and  will  be.  Very  pleas- 
ant is  it  for  the  letter-lover  to  know  that 
Dickens,  for  his  part,  has  left  a  worthy 
torch-bearer  to  follow  him  in  that  respect, 
in  the  strong  and  sympathetic  spirit  of 
Walter  Besant.  The  gift  to  East  Lon- 
doners of  the  People's  Palace  was  no  piece 
of  Cabinet-making. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  I 
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nal.  It  is  at  our  doors  and  everywhere 
—  this  noxious  growth  :  about  our  path 
and  about  our  beds  and  about  our  ways. 
Good  Heavens !  where  should  we  all  be  if 
commonplace  (of  which  there  has  seldom 
been  short  supply)  should  be  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  everywhere,  whose  for- 
mulas none  should  go  beyond  ?  Let  any 
one  read  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  and 
complacent  Anglo  -  Florentine  apostle, 
upon  certain  of  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  have  inspired  poet  after  poet, 
down  to  Swinburne's  day,  to  raptures  of 
lyric  praise.  The  apostle  cannot  suppose 
that  they  believe  what  they  say.  To  take 
one  instance,  the  master  carvea  two  sitting 
figures  in  a  niche  —  colossal  and  full  of 
life.  "  But,"  says  the  apostle,  "  how  can 
you  ?  IVAy,  he  made  them  sa  large  that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  them  to  stand 
up  f''  Spirit  of  Dr.  Abernethy  I  why 
should  they  try?  It  reminds  one  of  the 
remark  of  that  lovable  humorist,  Charles 
Alston  Collins  (ah  me !  another  of  the 
same  majority,  with  whom  I  chiefly  re- 
member an  hour  of  wonderful  speculation 
upon  the  secrets  of  one  of  the  starriest 
firmaments  night  ever  showed  me  from 
the  steel-blue  Brighton  line),  in  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  his  essays  —  "  Our  Eye-Wit- 
ness  among  the  Statues."  There  is,  or 
was,  somewhere  in  a  retired  and  tangled 
square,  a  very  dreadful  semblance  of  a 
strange  king  on  horseback,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  Even  when  it  rained,  Collins 
said,  a  fatal  fascination  drew  him  towards 
that  square  to  beg  that  king  to  put  that  hat 
on.  So  1  suppose  did  the  apostle  long  to 
ask  the  sculptured  figures  to  get  up,  and 
see  how  they  could  do  it.  But  it  does  not 
strike  one  as  an  effective  canon  of  art, 
somehow. 

The  lifer  has  his  authority  as  to  Ma- 
caulay,  no  doubt,  in  no  less  a  man  than 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Every  lover  of 
pure  letters  must  cherish  that  clear  schol- 
arship, playful  humor,  and  incisive  style. 
But  when  he  ridicules  Macaulay  for  set- 
ting down  for  poetry  such  "  bathos  "  as 

To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

he  is  on  wrong  ground  altogether.  He 
forgets  the  difference  between  the  drama- 
tist (as  here  the  ballad-writer  is)  and  his 
puppets.  Those  words  are  not  Macau- 
lay's  ;  but  those  of  the  rough  and  primi- 
tive Roman  soldier  through  whom  he 
speaks.  Would  Mr.  Arnold  have  Faul- 
conbridge  talk  like  Romeo  ?  But  this  is 
an  old  confusion — and  in  lesser  hands 
than  Mr.  Arnold's  absurd.    So  do  I  re- 


member a  writer  in  one  of  our  leading 
papers  —  who  wrote  under  his  initi^i)^ 
by-the-bye,  and  so  was  a  critic  of  emif))^)  ,  . 
—  speaking  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  s<>»4.«..- 
comedy  he  had  written,  in  a  content*  jj 

tone.  "Mr.  S.,"  he  said,  "is  so,^  jr 
witty,  but  often  puerile."  Poor  *.!«.*i-4^  < 
was  for  describing  a  witty  man  amongst 
a  set  of  foolish  people ;  and  that  was  just 
what  he  had  tried  to  be.  If  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  Shylock  and  Launce- 
lot  Gobbo,  the  gentleman  would  no  doubt 
have  discovered  that  "  Mr.  Shake.speare 
is  occasionally  vindictive  —  but  frequently 
loutish." 

Superfluity  —  if  I  may  so  respectfully 
describe  the  liaute  icole  of  criticism  —  is 
keen  and  interesting  in  capable  hands  lik^j 
Arnold's  —  suggestive  and  to  be  consi'-l-^o 
ered  always,  however  it  may  fail  toco^,-. 
mand  one  s  assent.    But  the  nemesis  W£^ 
burlesque  lies  in  wait  somewhere  for  roos^« 
of  us,  especially  where  men  are  too  cocV-  .^ 
sure.    And  the  burlesque  of  Mr.  Arnold >r 
strictures  on  Macaulav  is  to  be  found'iw  ' 
the  imitator,  who  conoemns  the  historian 
for  not  solving  the  Irish  problem  out  of  a 
flt  of  sea-sickness.    It  sounds  like  a  good 
counter-irritant,  certainly. 

One  might  almost  thmk,  at  times,  that 
between  two  classes  of  minds,  cultivated 
alike  both  of  them  (for  to  the  shams  thereof 
we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  and  would 
we  hadn't),  there  is  a  gulf  fixed.  Speak- 
ing generally,  one  may  call  them  the  crit* 
ical  and  the  receptive  mind.  The  one 
(by  which  I  mean  the  last  of  the  two-»a 

food  old  English  rule  of  language  fast^ 
eing  lost  sight  of)  includes,  I  think,  inos^^ 
of  the  creative  minds,  assimilates  fort^i 
purposes  of  enjoyment  and  reflection,  ^r  ^. 
has  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  si|j^' 
pier  and  more  narrati  ve  forms.  The  other 
assimilates  for  enquiry  rather  than  anjr- 
thing  else,  and  turns  to  the  analytic  form. 
Hence  the  eternal  antagonism  which  tells 
you  beforehand  that,  while  an  Arnold  will 
reject  Scott  and  Macaulay,  a  Swinburne 
will  flght  for  them  always.  And  while  his 
army  of  admirers  will  exalt  Wordsworth 
above  all  men,  not  all  their  ink  and  all 
their  scorn,  backed  by  the  other  side's 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth's  best,  will 
inauce  that  other  side  to  set  the  high 
priest  of  the  lakes  upon  a  higher  pinnacle 
than  Byron.  As  the  critical  mind,  as  I 
have  called  it,  keeps  the  teaching  as  a 
rule  to  itself,  it  has  the  best  of  it  in  print, 
apparently.  But  whether  is  the  better? 
he  that  teacheth  the  multitude,  or  he  that 
goeth  home  to  it?  Which  of  our  two 
classes  hath  the  multitude  on  its  side  gen 
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er^ly  ?  and  is  it  proof  of  folly,  or  of  wis- 

d'^'T^.  either   to  please  or  displease  the 

ide  —  remembering  the  while  that 

.  •'<»«  all  part  of  it  ?    It  is  made  up  of  us, 

^^-.ijc^tqi^jgut  that  is  a  moot  point  to  be 
^sky^^^ver.   Possibly,  for  flesh  is  weak, 

wdwii  utaQ  decides  it  for  himself ;  and  not 
always  in  the  same  way.  If  I  were  to 
write  a  book  which  sold  largely,  maybe  I 
should  go  for  the  multitude.  It  after  that 
I  wrote  another  which  didn't,  I  should 
wrap  myself  up  in  my  own  virtue,  and  go 
for  honest  poverty  without  a  circulation. 
There  is  much  humanity  about,  when  we 
are  not  too  clever. 

So  it  is  that  Macaulay  has  led  me  into 
another  dissertation,  in  which  nature  was 
*  ^  strong  for  me.     I  worship  those  idols 

^*^y  youth,  on  which  all  the  letter-lovnng 
^y  I  may  have  was  bred  and  nurtured. 

VI  e  all  these  idols  to  be  broken,  because 
tastes  are  supposed  to  be  changed,  and 
'^  •^olarship  to  have  given  place  to  infor- 

'*Hon?  Because  there  is  so  much  dry 
bread  and  water,  are  there  to  be  no  cakes 
and  ale?  Are  the  men  of  another  gener- 
ation to  be  despised,  because  they  did  not 
write  in  the  style  of  this,  if  indeed  it  is  a 
style  at  all  ?  An  author  who  should  have 
known  better  fell  foul  of  Shakespeare  the 
other  day,  for  **  not  writing  for  the  nine- 
teenth century,  at  all  events."  **  How  the 
deuce  should  lie,"  I  heard  a  puzzled  young 
actor  mutter,  "  when  he  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth?" I  love  to  think  of  Macaulay, 
and  to  remember  that  I  knew  one  of  my 
favorite  prophets  in  the  flesh  when  I  was 
a  boy.     I  love  ballad  poetry,  and  I  believe 

^  it,  and  I  appeal  to  Homer;  and  I  main- 
;  that  no  book  of  verse  that  ever  was 
lown  contains  more  stirring,  more 
\  J,  more  dramatic  pictures  than  the 
"  i-ays  of  Ancient  Rome."  And  if  that 
isn't  poetry,  what  is  it  ?  It  must  be  some 
kind  of  poetry. 

Macaulay  was  often  at  my  father's 
house,  where  our  little  circle  had  the  op- 
portunity of  drawing  much  on  the  stores 
of  that  amazing  memory,  and  leathering  as 
it  were  some  filings  of  tne  brain  which  the 
first  Lord  Lytton  once  described  as  "pure 
gold  beaten  out  fine."  His  talk  was  won- 
derful; too  much  so,  I  fear,  sometimes, 
for  my  rather  juvenile  impatience.  I  was 
always  wanting  to  draw  him  out  about 
Horatius  or  Virginia,  when  with  all  his 
good  nature  his  mind  was  on  other  things 
intent ;  and  must  have  been  as  dreadful  a 
boy  as  I  was  to  other  long-suffering  guests, 
\  when  set  up  on  a  table  to  spout  nim,  in 
the  phenomenon  fashion  hinted  at  in  an- 
other paper.     I  was  a  little  irritated  by  his 


taking  interest,  in  my  presence,  in  any 
trans-Teverine  matter.  And  to  this  day  I 
remember,  as  an  odd  comment  on  Syd- 
ney Smith's  classic  joke  about  his  flashes 
of  silence,  how  our  family  party  fell  in 
with  him  once  on  a  Geneva  lake  steamer 
in  my  schoolboy  times,  and  he  discoursed 
so  much  history  and  antiquities  about 
every  point  we  passed,  that  I  retired  alone 
into  the  cabin,  and  ordered  something  to 
eat.  The  rebukes  of  my  parents  after- 
wards I  shall  not  forget,  for  forfeiting  such 
opportunities.  Nor  the  gloomy  way  in 
which  I  murmured  my  wish  that  the  great 
man  would  "  write  more  poetry,  and  talk 
less  prose."  This  small  and  early  repar- 
tee, 1  fear,  indicated  even  at  that  time  a 
dangerous  predilection  for  what  in  the 
drama  is  called  "  dialogue." 

But  I  am  constant  to  my  first  loves  in 
letters,  always,  into  whatever  byways  I 
may  since  have  wandered  for  a  time.  The 
big  dramatic  Armada,  when 

Swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  ghastly 

war-flame  spread, 
High  on  St.  Michael's  mount  it  shone,  it 

shone  on  Beachy  Head, 

stirs  all  the  pulses  now  as  it  stirred  them 
first.  And  when  next  I  cross  to  Boulogne 
I  fear  that  I  am  more  likely  to  beguile  my 
qualms  with  the  lovely  legend  of  BlacK 
Auster  and  the  dark  grey  charger,  than  in 
thinking  out  the  Egyptian  question.  Very 
frivolous  indeed. 

Here  memory  takes  anotherleap,  helped 
by  the  scattered  papers  and  notes  which 
lie  before  me.  What  an  odd  thing  it  is, 
out  of  all  the  babble  and  bubble  of  politi- 
cal reform  talk,  —  for  it  dawns  on  the 
wearied  soul  in  time  that  it  is  nothing  else 
after  all,  —  to  find  that  the  chief  practical 
reformers  of  recent  years  have  been  two : 
one  a  high-Tory  nobleman  of  an  extinct 
school,  the  other  a  man  of  letters  who 
abhorred  the  men  of  politics,  and  eschewed 
the  pursuit  of  them  altogether.  What 
real  good  amongst  the  people  has  been 
achieved  in  our  generation,  is  the  work  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. To  them  it  is  given  to  do  ;  to  minis- 
ters and  Cabinets  to  talk,  when  they  do 
not  undo.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  successor 
has  to  be  found,  and  will  be.  Very  pleas- 
ant is  it  for  the  letter-lover  to  know  that 
Dickens,  for  his  part,  has  left  a  worthy 
torch-bearer  to  follow  him  in  that  respect, 
in  the  strong  and  sympathetic  spirit  of 
Walter  Besant.  The  gift  to  East  Lon- 
doners of  the  People's  Palace  was  no  piece 
of  Cabinet-making. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  I 
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first  became  acquainted,  though  then 
only  through  letter,  with  that  marvellous 
Charles  Dickens.  Marvellous  beyond  hu« 
man  marvel,  and  as  a  creative  miracle 
second  perhaps  only  to  Shakespeare. 
Greater  even  than  Shakespeare  where 
Shakespeare  was  sometimes  at  his  best, 
as  a  humorist  pure  and  simple.  As  Thack- 
eray once  said,  where  he  had  himself  his 
hundreds  of  readers,  Dickens  had  his 
thousands;  for  he  appealed  straight  to 
that  same  despised  multitude,  one  of  and 
with  them  in  heart  and  feelings,  and  there- 
fore free  to  bestow  on  them  the  outflow  of 
his  brain.  Get  inside  the  hearts  of  the 
public,  gentlemen ;  and  you  will  not  be 
above  their  heads.  You  will  be,  till  you 
do.  "  What  are  those  things  which  keep 
going  up  and  down  in  the  City?"  said 
Mr.  Weiler.  "  Busses,"  suggested  Sam. 
Dickens  was  always  in  touch  with  the 
things  which  went  up  and  down  in  the  City. 
As  with  Shakespeare,  too,  so  with  him. 
Fiction  is  a  plant  which  in  its  best  form  as 
a  rule  flowers  late,  after  much  study  of 
character,  experience  of  life,  and  appren- 
ticeship in  letters.  Dickens^s  characters 
—  caricatures  if  you  like,  but  types  also  — 
and  those  are  the  characters  which  take 
hard  hold  —  sprang  from  his  young  boy- 
brain  like  Minerva  from  the  head  ofjove. 
'Specs  they  were  put  there.  His  novels 
were  perfect  in  their  natural  development, 
till  he  took  to  making  plots  ;  which  spoiled 
their  spontancousness  a  little.  And  so 
inexhaustible  was  his  sea  of  humor,  that 
the  merest  foam-bells  stranded  on  the 
shore  have  served  since  more  than  once  to 
charge  lesser  cups  to  overflowing.  They 
have  turned  up  smiling  in  strange  places, 
unbeknown.  I  could,  an  I  would,  make 
some  suggestive  quotations  from  some 
odd  and  ends  of  Dickens.  At  any  day 
and  hour,  I  defy  anybody,  however  well- 
read  in  him,  to  take  up  a  volume  at  ran- 
dom, and  not  hit  upon  some  careless  gem 
before  unnoticed,  **  finding  a  spell  unheard 
before  "  in  the  old  humorous  music.  His 
illustrations  crop  up  everywhere.  How 
vividly  the  other  day  did  an  uncomfortable 
tea  at  an  uncomfortable  inn  bring  to  mind 
the  delicious  definition  of  the  toast  of  that 
ilk,  as  a  "proof -impression  of  the  bars  of 
the  fireplace." 

Heaven  and  Mr.  Bentley  forgive  me ! 
I  have  relapsed  unmeaning  into  criticism 
again  ;  if  indeed  criticism  oe  anything  but 
finding  fault.  From  that  point  of  view  it 
does  not  tempt  me.  Whilst  one  is  young, 
I  suppose  one  likes  to  say  unpleasant 
things  ;  as  one  waxes  old,  one  should  at 
least  be  content  with  thinking  them.    For 


nothing  am  I  more  thankful  than  to  feel* 
that  a  certain  satirical  and  discontented 
demon,  which  presided  over  all  my  youth, 
has  been  expelled  in  favor  of  a  benevolent 
kind  of  cherub,  who  regards  things  in 
general  genially,  even  as  in  physical  life 
the  drawing-room  figure  of  my  dancing 
years  has  given  place  to  a  dining-room 
one.  Sherry  in  the  blood  is  not  so  good 
as  Burgundv.  That  I  should  be  conscious 
of  owing  this  comfortable  condition  of 
things  only  to  the  free  gift  of  an  absolute 
and  simple  faith  upon  the  olden  lines,  is 
very  shocking  in  such  enlightened  times. 
But  it  is  true  for  all  that 

For  what  remains  to  me  of  this  paper, 
let  me  speak  by  the  card.  The  death  of 
Keeley  the  comedian,  for  whose  art  I  bad 
a  great  admiration,  induced  me  to  point  a 
moral  on  "The  Decline  of  Low  Com- 
edy," and  drawing  mv  bow  at  a  venture,  to 
send  the  essay  to  A  it  tht  Year  Round,  It 
was  mainly  about  Keeley's  acting ;  and  the 
delightful  ignoring  of  the  Buckstones,  and 
Comptons,  and  Tooles,  and  all  the  other 
capital  artists  who  remained  with  us,  must 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  light  and 
airy  school  of  criticism  which  is  "  the  way 
we  all  begin,"  whereof  I  spoke  at  the  end 
of  a  former  paper.  Great  however  was 
my  pleasure  when  the  post  did  me  the 
honor  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from  the 

freat  man,  which  may  be  reproduced  here. 
t  is  verv  characteristic  of  his  personal 
interest  m  young  writers  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  of  his  infinite  capacity  for  tak* 
mg  pains.  So  too  is  what  followed  on  the 
letter. 

36  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C 
Wednesday,  March  3rd,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  shall  be  happy  to  retain  the  "  Last  of  the 
Low  Comedians  "  for  insertion,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  its  being  much  condensed,  and  nu^ 
rowed  into  a  remembrance  of  Keeley.  As  I 
leave  town  to>night,  have  the  goodness  to  ad* 
dress  your  reply  to  my  son,  Mr.  Charles  Dtckr 
ens,  junior,  here. 

You  are  incorrect,  I  think,  in  supposing  the 
public  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  Keeley *s 
pathetic  side.  In  one  of  his  most  famous 
parts  —  Peter  Spyk  in  the  "  Loan  of  a  Lover," 
—  it  was  invariably  recognized  and  highly  ac- 
knowledged. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  you  have  seen  him 
act  **  Dogberry  *  *  ?  I  never  did.  But  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  achievements,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  **  Verges. "  Under  Mr.  Macready's 
management  of  Drury  Lane  he  plaved  tnat 

Eart  with  such  unusual  subtlety  and  skill,  that 
e  threw  Dogberry  into  the  shade.  For  be 
I  was  so  lost  in  admiration  of  that  portentous 
'  jackass,  and  became  so  much  more  absorbed 
I  m  the  contemplation  of  him  as  he  became 
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more  and  more  ridiculous,  that  he  in  a  man- 
ner appropriated  Dogberry  to  himself.  I  re- 
member his  pride  in  being  patted  on  the  head 
by  Dogberry  as  something  quite  marvellous, 
by  reason  of  the  imbecile  oelief  in  him  it 
expressed. 

I  think  jou  do  not  mention  the  Sergeant's 
Wife.  His  chronic  terror,  as  servant  in  a 
murderous  house,  was  wonderfully  fine.  In 
an  unsuccessful  piece  at  the  Lyceum,  founded 
on  a  story  of  Washington  Irving's,  he  had 
uen  a  ghost  before  the  curtain  went  up.  It  was 
marked  in  his  face  and  manner  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  Such  remembrances  are 
essential  to  any  review  of  his  acting. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

I  need  not  say  how  grateful  was  my  an- 
swer ;  and  I  think  it  was  the  acceptance  of 
this  efEort  of  mine  which  really  determined 
the  literary  bent  in  me  to  have  its  way. 
For  at  that  period  I  was  supposed  to  be 
on  my  way  to  the  woolsack,  and  had  writ- 
ten little  out  a  small  play  or  two  under  the 
necessary  alias.  Themis  and  Thespis 
were  not  a  well-matched  pair  to  run  in  a 
curricle ;  and  when  an  authority  like  Dick- 
ens gsive  an  unconscious  helping  hand  to 
the  jibbings  of  the  unlicensed  animal,  the 
other  was  bound  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
For  a  time  I  held  on  —  my  law-work  lying 
diiefly  in  Indian  fields  —  and  people  with 
stran^^e  names  and  stranger  histories,  Lalla 
Narain  Dosses,  Ruttonii  Edulji  Shets  (I 
remember  them  all  by  heart),  made  wild 
work  in  the  brain  with  Soonderbund  Set- 
tlements, and  with  the  more  than  Arabian 
Night  adventures  of  the  historic  Begum 
Sumroo.  Ye  gods  !  what  an  astonisbine 
story  was  that  to  reduce  to  the  forms  and 
sizes  of  drv  legal  narrative ! 

But  DicKens*s  letter  led  to  an  odd  result. 
He  puzzled  me  about  Dogberry;  and, 
though  Keeley*s  portraiture  seemed  vivid 
in  my  memory,  I  wondered  if  it  was  a 
dream  of  mine,  especially  when  on  cross- 
examining  myself  I  reduced  it  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  years  old  when  I  saw  the  per- 
formance. That  is  early  days  for  elaborate 
criticism,  even  for  a  we.  So  I  sate  down 
to  take  myself  to  task  and  think.  And 
then  and  there  memory  played  me  one  of 
the  oddest  tricks  which  even  that  eccentric 
nymph  ever  indulged  in  with  any  bod  v.  I 
remembered  the  playbill ;  and  graaually 
evolved  a  whole  cast,  with  two  exceptions. 
The  familiar  thick  black  lines  of  the  huge 
programmes  of  that  day,  the  ink  whereof 
all  came  off  on  the  fingers,  reproduced 
themselves  in  my  mind  as  Theatre  Roval, 
Haymarket  —  from  Don  Pedro,  Mr. 
Charles  Selby ;  Claudio,  Mr.  Howe ;  Leo- 


nato,  Mr,  Stuart ;  Dogberry,  Mr.  Keeley ; 
Verges,  Mr.  Buckstone;  Hero,  Miss 
Reynolds,  etc.,  down  to  Conrad,  Mr.  Brin- 
dal;  Ursula,  Miss  Woulds;  Margaret, 
Miss  J.  Woulds.  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
alone,  of  all  characters  in  the  comedy,  had 
left  on  my  mind  no  impression  and  no 
names  whatever  I  So  out  of  my  inner  con- 
sciousness I  constructed  a  theory  that  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean,  whom 
I  had  constantly  seen  in  the  parts  at  the 
Princesses  afterwards;  and  sent  my  cast 
to  Buckstone*s  son  asking  him  to  verify 
it  for  me,  in  or  about  1849,  from  the  old 
filed  playbills  which  were,  as  I  knew,  kept 
in  the  theatre.  He  did  verify  it.  My 
memory  had  served  me  in  the  minutest 
particular;  but  as  to  Benedick  and  Bea- 
trice I  was  quite  wrong.  They  were  played 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  I  oelieve,  from 
America,  whose  names  I  had  never  to  my 
knowledge  heard  of,  and  have  forgotten 
again  now.  Their  performance  must  have 
fadlen  quite  fiat  upon  my  schoolboy  mind, 
where  Keeley's  Dogberry  had  left  its  mark 
forever. 

Dickens,  always  interested  in  studying 
the  mind*s  odd  ways  of  work,  was  much 
amused  by  this  history  of  a  crook,  and  by 
4iis  own  offer  undertook  to  correct  such 
very  youthful  memories  out  of  his  own 
full  experience,  and  to  add  to  the  little 
essay  as  well  as  to  prune  and  edit  it.  It 
was  wonderfully  done ;  and  to  me,  while 
such  an  association  to  a  hero-worshipper 
like  myself  (for  so  CAren  in  these  wise  days 
I  am^  nas  always  been  an  infinite  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  it  is  also  interesting 
evidence  of  the  pains  he  threw  into  every- 
thing. He  altered  nothing.  He  omitted 
merely ;  then  added  a  page  and  a  half  at 
the  end,  so  carefully  and  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  my  own  work  and  the  tone  of 
it  that  one  might  well  be  puzzled  where 
the  link  was  forged.  This  postscript  of 
his,  which  contains  some  fine  and  thought- 
ful criticism,  enlarged  on  the  ideas  sug- 
gested in  his  letter,  especially  on  Keeley  s 
Verges  in  relation  to  the  "portentous 
jackass"  Dogberry;  surely  as  good  a 
summary  in  brief  of  a  famous  character  as 
we  are  likely  to  meet  with.  I  do  not  know 
if  Dickens  took  this  personal  share  in 
many  of  the  articles  he  published.  But 
a  man  may  be  forgiven  for  the  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pride  with  which  he  links 
what  was  practically  his  first  introduction 
to  the  guild  with  the  sponsorship  of  that 
renowned  and  sympathetic  name.  I  may 
be  pardoned,  too,  for  the  mixed  pride  and 
envy  with  which  I  read  very  kind  things 
of  the  little  essay,  which  was  attributed 
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to  Dickens  and  Macready.  I  burned  to 
claim  my  honors  ;  but  the  shadow  of  that 
woolsack  forbade. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  novelist  was  to  belong  only  to  the 
last  season  of  his  life.  But  what  a  pic- 
ture of  kindness  and  interest  it  leaves! 
He  had  a  house  in  London  for  the  season. 
Fresh  from  the  fascination  of  private  the- 
atricals, at  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  pretty  the- 
atre among  the  Boscombe  pines,  where 
one  of  Dickens's  daughters  had  like  my- 
self been  among  the  players,  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  at  dinner  on  the  evening 
after  I  had  left  them.  He  was  at  once 
deeply  interested  in  a  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, particularly  in  the  tremendous 
melodrama  which  had  been  the  chief  arti- 
cle in  the  bills  of  fare.  It  was  called 
"  Carlmilhan,"  and  had  been  selected  by 
our  kindly  host  and  manager  (how  the  halo 
of  that  same  majority  circles  the  name  of 
Shelley,  too !)  chiefly  because  of  the  wild 
variety  of  trap-doors,  thunder-storms,  cut- 
lass encounters,  and  illicit  stills  which 
pervaded  that  extraordinary  play;  the 
work,  I  believe,  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Fitzball.  Sir  Percy  revelled  m  mechani 
ical  appliances  of  all  kinds,  and  looked 
after  them  all  himself.  Dickens  enjoyed 
"  Carlmilhan,"  at  second  hand,  like  a  boy, 
the  more  as  he  said  he  had  fancied  that 
he  knew  the  name  of  every  new  play  that 
had  been  acted  for  years  (melodrama  of 
the  higher  kind  was  his  pet  passion),  but 
that  this  strange-named  pirate  was  en- 
tirely new  to  him.  So  much,  however, 
did  the  train  of  thought  suggested  fire  the 
old  plav  spirit  in  the  man*  that  it  came 
about  that  the  last  months  of  his  life  were 
to  be  associated  once  more  with  the  art 
he  had  loved  and  practised  so  well. 

"  What  a  pity  you  write  these  things," 
said  some  old  prompter  to  him  once  over 
Martin  or  Nicholas  —  "such  an  actor  as 
you  would  have  been ! " 

It  was  at  Charles  Dickens's  suggestion 
that  some  of  us,  his  daughters  included, 
cast  and  mounted  a  little  two-act  drama 
for  performance  at  one  of  Lady  F.'s  en- 
tertainments at  Cromwell  Houses.  He 
meant  at  first  to  take  a  part  himself;  but 
the  lameness  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
which,  alas  I  was  the  token  of  the  end,  pre- 
vented him  from  feeling  equal  to  it.  But 
he  superintended  and  managed  the  whold 
thing,  and  rehearsed  with  us  every  day  at 
his  House  till  we  migrated  to  the  scene  of 
performance.  His  mterest  was  keen  and 
young  as  ever;  and  he  threw  himself  into 
every  part  with  each  actor  in  turn  in  a 
way  not  to  be  forgotten.    It  was  an  odd 


play,  if  of  a  soberer  complexion  than 
"Carlmilhan,"  and  I  don't  quite  know 
why  we  chose  it ;  but  it  served.  To  me 
it  fell  to  enact  an  Austrian  banker  of  sadi 
mysterious  proclivities,  that  one  day  I 
asked  our  director  why  he  didn't  eive  me 
as  many  hints  as  to  some  of  the  others. 

"  Oh  I  you'll  be  all  right,"  he  said. 

"  But,  Mr.  Dickens,  at  least  tell  me  If 
my  part  is  comic  or  tragic.'* 

**  God  alone  knows,  my  boy  "  (with  such 
such  a  twinkle).  "  Play  it  whichever  W4$y 
you  feel  at  night P 

I  felt  comic,  I  remember,  and  essayed 
to  convey  my  impressions ;  but  I  think 
my  audience  took  it  rather  the  other  way. 
I  thought  I  was  humorous ;  but  I  believe 
they  didn't  A  happy  thought  suggested 
to  me,  to  mark  my  identity',  that  Austrian 
bankers  always  wear  tail  coats,  pearl* 
grey  trousers,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a 
piece  of  red  ribbon.  I  did ;  and  the 
clothes  were  a  success.  The  effect  was 
voted  very  Austrian. 

Not  so  with  a  brother  player,  who  ap- 
peared as  a  military  officer  of  the  same 
race,  in  a  truly  marvellous  uniform  evolved 
out  of  their  own  historic  consciousness,  by 
the  great  archaeological  house  of  Nathan, 
of  Tich borne  Street.  I  never  saw  such 
enormous  white  stripes  anywhere ;  or  a 
lover  with  a  coat  more  in  evidence.  }ud|*e 
of  his  feelings,  when  he  went  to  take  the 
things  off  before  joining  the  company  in 
front,  to  find  that  somelx>dy  had  removed 
his  own  dress  .suit.  We  sought  in  vain; 
and  he  had  to  hide  that  uniform  under  an 
overcoat  as  best  he  might,  and  make  his 
diminished  way  home,  cursing  at  large. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Queen's 
Navee.    And  he  did  swear,  I  remember. 

Charles  Dickens  was  with  us  all  the 
evening  in  the  prompter's  corner,  little  as 
most  o?  the  crowd  in  front  knew  whom  the 
curtain  concealed.  He  neglected  no  de- 
tail and  lost  no  line;  and  impressed  me 
deeply  with  that  habit  of  close  and  minate 
attention  to  which  he,  with  some  truth, 
though  with  too  much  modesty  —  atten- 
tion does  not  generate  such  gifts  as  his  — 
was  wont  to  attribute  the  success  of  his 
career.  In  this  as  in  greater  matters,  it 
was  conspicuous.  When  the  play  was 
over,  he  would  not  go  in  front,  but  thanked 
us  all  round  with  a  kindly  expression  ol 
his  own  enjoyment,  and  went  —  home. 
From  me  he  parted  with  a  cordial  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  an  invitation  for  a  .summer 
visit  to  the  house  at  Gadshill,  which  I 
hoped  would  prove  one  of  my  most  cher- 
ished memories.  As  he  writes  so  touch- 
ingly  of  his  dream  pictures  at  the  end  of 
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"Hard  Times"— "These  thinggi  were 
never  to  be."  It  is  happy  to  feel,  I  think, 
that  the  last  days  were  associated  so 
closely  with  the  relaxation  he  had  always 
loved  the  best.  For  we  acted  oh  the  second 
of  June ;  and  on  the  ninth  he  was  gone. 
The  morning  following  I  took  up  my  paper 
in  a  train  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  and 
read  in  the  first  leading  article  the  simple 
words,  "  Charles  Dickens  is  dead."  Full 
as  my  mind  of  course  was  of  him  just 
then,  the  shock  was  tenfold  multiplied. 
Never  at  any  other  time  have  the  depth 
and  height  —  the  gravity  and  the  reality 

—  of  the  great  leap  been  brought  so  forci- 
bly home  to  me — burnt  into  experience 
with  such  lightning  vividness.  But  he 
died  as  he  had  lived  ;  almost  in  the  act  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others  out  of  his  own 
pleasure.  And  so  he  would  have  wished 
to  die. 

It  was  with  other  feelings  beside  pain 
that  I  read  afterwards  in  the  ^*  Men  of 
Letters  "  series  a  totally  different  account 
of  the  last  davs  of  Dickens,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  sad  and  hopeless  during 
all  the  last  months  of  his  life  — shunning 
society,  and  even  old  friends  —  never  able 
to  go  above  a  ground-floor  (our  acting  was 
on  the -first  floor)  outside  his  own  house, 
and  doing  that  even  only  once,  in  order  to 
meet  a  royal  prince,  the  ground-floor  being 
arranged  for  the  purpose  v  Late  in  May 
the  novelist  is  descnbed  as  having  dined 
for  the  last  time  in  London  in  very  low 
spirits,  and  then  at  once  left  town,  never 
to  be  there  again.  And  so  forth.  The 
mistake  was  pointed  out  at  the  time ;  but 
there  was  neither  denial,  nor  admission, 
nor  withdrawal.  The  biographer  was  a 
university  professor,  I  believe.  And  pro- 
fessors are  nothing  nowadays,  if  not  in- 
fallible. He  would  have  shown  a  better 
grace  and  modesty,  nevertheless,  I  think, 
had  he  admitted  that  he  had  trusted  his 
authorities  too  hastily  in  so  gloomily  par- 
odying the  end  of  a  great  hfe,  and  with- 
drawn and  altered  the  closing  chapters. 
Truly  these  potted  biographies  must  lend 
a  new  terror,  indeed,  to  the  deaths  of 
great  ones.  As  it  is,  future  readers  will 
accept  the  authorized  version;  and  my 
humble  piece  of  personal  truth,  to  those 
who  ever  heard  of  it,  will  be  as  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  dream.  The  life,  as  it 
ought  to  have  ended,  is  set  down  in  tho 
book  of  the  series  edited  by  John  Morley. 
Therefore  it  must  be  true. 

Oh,  Mr.  John  Morley !  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley !    You  are  not  yet  with  the  majority 

—  happily  in  more  senses  than  one.  But 
if  yon  should  read  or  bear  of  this  little 


true  story,  and  contrast  it  with  the  account 
which  has  the  weighty  sanction  of  your 
name,  will  it  not  recall  to  you  sometning 
of  your  own  young  days,  which  those 
tenacious  Oxford  memories  connect  chiefly 
with  distinction  "  on  the  boards  "  ?.  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  Not  in  the  de- 
bating battles  of  the  Union  (oh,  ominous 
name  \\  but  in  the  covers  of  the  little  yel- 
low books,  were  your  first  inspirations 
found.  Edit  that  end  of  a  life  again,  Mr. 
Morley,  in  your  next  lucid  and  literary  in- 
terval, and  have  a  tenderness  for  tnose 
frivolous  pursuits  in  which  you  were  once 
a  partaking  sinner.  Was  it  from  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  English  play-making  of 
those  days,  I  wonder  (much  changed  now, 
happily,  though  not  altogther),  that  you 
first  learned  to  apply  your  experience  in  a 
larger  field,  and  adapt  our  institutions 
from  the  French  ? 


From  Blackwood's  Maguino. 
BISON-STALKING. 

"  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 
The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on." 

One  of  the  best  and  best-known  sports- 
men in  India  has  said  emphatically,  ^*  After 
elephant-shooting,  there  is  perhaps  no 
sport  with  the  rifle  to  be  compared  to 
bison-stalking.''  Owing  to  the  very  proper 
government  restrictions  as  to  elephant- 
shooting,  which  protect  that  most  noble 
and  useful  animal  from  extermination,  I 
have  had  little  experience  of  its  chase ; 
but  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  sport,  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  following  the  Indian  bi- 
son, and  doing  battle  with  him  in  his  for- 
est strongholds. 

May  I  recount  the  experiences  of  a  short 
trip  to  one  of  the  jungles  of  southern 
India,  and  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 
me  while  I  retrace  the  tedious  journey 
from  the  Indian  station,  tread  again  the 
forest  paths  beneath  the  whispering  bam- 
boos, under  the  guidance  of  the  wild  shi- 
karriy  and  meet  the  noble  herd  in  the 
silent  recesses  of  the  wood  ? 

Before  going  further,  let  me  say  a  word 
in  description  of  the  Indian  bison,  as  no 
live  representative  has  ever  been  brought 
to  Europe,  and  lest  the  reader  should,  as 
many  people  have  done,  confound  him 
with  the  American  bison  {Bison  amerU 
canus\0T  the  true  bison  of  Europe  (Bison 
urus  or  aurochs).  These  two  have  fifteen 
and  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  respectively. 
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They  belong  to  the  same  sub-family,  cattle 
{Bavina),  but  are  members  of  the  bison- 
tine  group ;  while  the  animal  known  as 
the  Indian  bison  belongs  to  the  taurine 
groupf  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  old  wild  cattle  of 
England,  whose  last  descendants  are  still 
found  in  Lord  Tanicerville*s  park  at  Chil- 
lingham,  and  under  the  old  trees  at  Ham- 
ilton Palace. 

The  Indian  bison,  or  more  properly 
gaur,  is  the  most  magnificent  in  appear- 
ance of  all  his  family.  He  is  an  mhab- 
itant  of  all  the  large  forests  of  India,  from 
near  Cape  Comorin  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  height  of  a  good  bull  at 
the  shoulder  is  six  feet  or  more,  and  his 
length,  including  tail,  nearly  twelve  feet. 
His  chest  is  broad,  with  deep  and  power- 
ful shoulders ;  his  neck,  which  is  sunk 
between  the  head  and  the  back,  short, 
thick,  and  heavy.  The  hind  quarters  are 
lower  than  the  fore,  and  fall  suddenly 
from  the  ridge  of  the  back.  He  has  short, 
strongly-jointed  legs,  with  arms  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  muscular.  He  carries  his 
massive,  full-muzzled  head  nobly,  with  the 
muzzle  rather  thrust  forward,  and  his  pe- 
culiar eye,  with  pale  slaty-blue  pupil, 
gives  him  a  somewhat  grave  and  serious 
expression.  The  whole  forehead  is  cov- 
ered with  hair  of  a  greyish  color,  which 
darkens  into  brown  or  black  on  the  rest  of 
his  body,  while  his  legs  are  white.  He 
has  hardly  any  hair  behind  the  shoulders, 
and  the  quarters  are  generally  quite  bare. 
He  carries  grand  horns,  which  are  smooth 
and  polished,  though  in  old  individuals 
they  are  broken  at  the  tips,  and  rough 
with  rings  at  the  base. 

The  gaur  is  one  of  the  most  wary  of 
animals.  He  ordinarily  wanders  in  the 
hills,  but  in  boisterous  weather,  and  when 
botheretl  by  a  species  of  gnat,  he  descends 
to  the  lower  countrv.  Gaur  are  generally 
found  in  small  herds  of  from  six  to  twelve, 
but  occasionally  larger  numbers  are  con- 
gregated. There  is  seldom  more  than  one 
bull  with  the  herd,  but  these  herd  bulls 
are  by  no  means  the  great  object  of  the 
hunter's  ambition.  The  old  solitary  bull, 
who  disdains  to  join  the  common  crowd, 
and  who  roams  the  forest  in  sulky  maj- 
esty, is  the  treasure  which  is  most  keenly 
sought  for,  and  whose  chase  gives  the 
greatest  perfection  of  sport. 

The  bison  is  naturally  courageous,  and 
has  the  credit  of  being  sometimes  fierce 
and  dangerous.  He  does  not  generallv 
commence  hostilities,  though  natives  wifl 
tell  many  tales  of  bulls  charging  the  trav- 
eller unexpectedly  from  behind  cover,  and 


many  forest  men  will  refase  to  act  as 
guides  in  the  parts  of  the  junele  which 
they  frequent.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
must  be  approached  with  care  if  he  is 
wounded,  and,  even  in  the  most  recent 
days,  narrow  escapes  have  been  recorded 
in  nis  chase.  In  the  Indian  papers  a  few 
years  ago  were  told  the  experiences  of  a 
well-known  soldier  and  sportsman,  who 
was  shooting  in  the  Mysore  jungles,  and 
wounded  a  bull.  Unfortunately  he  moved 
forward,  and  the  bison  caught  sight  of  him 
before  he  had  reloaded.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  slipping  fresh  cartridges  into  his 
rifie,  when  the  bull  turned  and  showed 
fight.  The  breech  action  of  the  rifle  be- 
came jammed  for  a  moment,  when  the  en* 
emy  charged.  No  shot  could  be  given  to 
stop  the  onslaught,  and  the  bison  pursued 
the  sportsman  round  and  round  a  oamboo 
clump  till  he  tripped  and  fell.  The  huge 
head  lowered  threateningly  over  him,  and 
the  massive  horns  ploughed  the  earth  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  For- 
tunately they  themselves  kept  awav  the 
crushing  force  of  the  shaggy  foreheaa,  and 
their  wide  sweep  and  incurved  points 
made  the  attack  harmless.  The  victim 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  each 
savage  dig,  and  to  kick  the  bison  on  the 
muzSe  with  his  nailed  boots  in  return. 
Most  fortunately,  the  ^eat  beast  took  the 
hint  and  made  on,  leaving  the  sportsman  to 

father  himself  together  and  congratulate 
imself  on  his  escape,  quittepour  la  peur. 
But  this  danger  is  a  most  unusual  occurs 
rence,  and  generally  the  courage  which 
makes  a  wounded  bison  turn  to  attack  his 
pursuer  signs  his  own  death-warrant,  as  it 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  finishing  shot 

I  had  been  quartered  for  some  months 
at  the  pleasantest  cantonment  in  south- 
ern India  before  I  was  able  to  spare  ten 
days  for  a  short  campaign  in  the  jungle, 
and  to  try  to  realize  the  dreams  of  big- 
game  shooting  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  vivid  writings  of  great  Nimrods,  and 
the  graphic  descriptions  of  sporting  ad- 
venture which  old  Anglo-Indians  pour 
forth  in  such  profusion.  I  had  heaixl  of 
a  State  forest,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  which  had  not  lately  been 
visited,  and  which  was  said  to  hola  bison, 
tiger,  sambur,  chitul,  and  other  game  in 
most  promising  quantity  and  variety.  An 
appeal  to  the  resident  procured  me  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  native  au- 
thorities to  shoot  in  the  district,  to  get  all 
assistance  from  the  officials,  and  to  get 
necessary  supplies  of  food  for  master  and 
servants  from  the  headmen  of  the  villages, 
A  week  previous  to  my  own  departure,  I 
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despatched  a  bollock-cart,  containing  tent, 
rifles,  and  stores  of  food  and  drink  not  to 
be  found  in  the  wilds,  under  the  charge 
of  a  native  cook.  And  here  let  me  ex* 
plain  that  even  for  a  very  short  trip  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  most  voluminous  as- 
sortment of  articles,  for  nothing  can  be 
reckoned  on  as  supplied  by  the  country 
beyond  eges  and  chickens,  and  possibly  a 
sheep ;  and  that,  moreover,  if  delay  hap- 
pens through  illness  or  accident,  commu- 
nication is  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  all 
necessaries  in  food,  medicine,  etc.,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  original  cartload  of 
stores,  may  be  regrettea,  but  cannot  be 
procured  or  substitutes  found.  Two  coun- 
try bullocks  drew  the  cart,  and  would 
cover  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  so  that 
about  a  week  would  find  them  at  my  shoot- 
ing-ground. The  batterv  which  was  sent 
consisted  of  a  double-oarrelled  12-bore 
rifle,  carrying  a  i^  oz.  bullet  and  6  drams 
of  powder,  a  450  express  rifle,  and  a  pair 
of  shot-guns.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
perfect  equipment,  as  a  heavier  rifle  than 
a  i2Ax>Te  has  many  advantages  in  big-game 
shooting ;  but  it  was  a  very  fair  one,  and 
the  question  of  calibres  is  still  vexed  and 
QDcertain. 

It  was  late  in  the  year,  too  late,  as 
many  authorities  think  (early  in  Decem- 
ber), when  I  started.  The  jungle  herbage 
wo^d  be  grown  so  dense  and  high  as 
to  make  stalking  difficult,  but  there  was 
the  advantage  of  cool  weather  for  travel- 
ling, and  as  the  season  had  been  wet  and 
windy,  there  was  a  greater  probability 
tbAt  the  bison  would  have  sheltered  them- 
selves in  approachable  valleys,  instead  of 
burying  themselves  in  the  distant  recesses 
of  the  hills.  My  travelling-carriage  was 
what  is  called  a  transit-cart  —  a  sort  of 
small  covered  van  on  two  wheels,  with  a 
perch  in  front,  on  which  the  driver  and 
my  native  servant  sat.  Inside  there  are 
two  cross  benches  as  seats,  but  for  long 
night  journeys  boards  are  laid  over  these 
seats,  with  a  mattress  upon  them,  formine, 
with  plaids  and  rugs,  a  fairly  comfortable 
bed.  If  we  add  nets  slung  on  the  roof  to 
carry  small,  light  articles,  ample  space 
under  the  seats  for  portmanteau  and 
luncheon-basket,  and  a  supply  of  books 
and  tobacco  to  while  away  the  time,  a 
transit-cart  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
by  the  traveller  who  is  proof  against  a 
considerable  amount  of  jolting,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  an  occasional  breakdown  or  up- 
set. Two  of  the  famous  trotting  bullocks 
of  Mysore  drew  my  conveyance,  and  cov- 
ered on  an  average  four  miles  an  hour. 
They  were  changed  every  seven  or  eight 
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miles,  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  native 
authorities,  who  warn  the  villages  alone 
the  road  that  bullocks  will  be  wanted,  and 
who  are  bound  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  travellers  at  a  fixed  tariff. 

My  start  was  made  late  in  the  evening, 
and  by  one  o'clock  the  following  day  I 
had  covered  sixty-one  miles.  Here  we 
baited  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  let  the  men 
cook  their  rice,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
a  convenient  travellers'  bungalow  for  a 
bath  and  some  food.  The  quaint  old  In- 
dian village  spread  itself  on  the  borders  of 
a  wide  tank,  surrounded  by  paddy  fields 
and  sugarcane,  and  girt  aoout  with  the 
stout  clay  walls  and  turrets  which,  in  the 
old  marauding  days,  gave  shelter  to  the 
timid  and  unwarlike  from  the  threatening 
clouds  of  Mahratta  spearmen.  All  the 
country  showed  marks  of  the  dire  famine 
of  1879,  in  lands  which  still  bore  the 
traces  of  previous  cultivation,  and  deserted 
mud  huts,  whose  remains  were  almost  in- 
distinguishable in  the  brown  soil ;  but  it 
was  cheering  to  see  prosperity  reasserting 
itself,  and  acre  by  acre  the  old  farms  being 
brought  to  yiela  their  supply  of  raggi, 
cooltni,  and  paddy. 

However,  my  driver  reports  himself 
again  ready  for  a  start,  and  on  we  travel 
without  delay  till  nine  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  we  find  ourselves  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  miles  from  the  station. 
Another  halt  at  a  bungalow,  and  again  the 
welcome  bath  and  tea  dear  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian.  The  deputy  collector  is  here  on 
an  official  visit.  Two  useful-looking  horses 
are  picketed  in  the  compound;  a  weather- 
beaten  dog-cart  and  a  bullock-cart  repose, 
with  their  shafts  in  the  air,  in  a  comer. 
The  bullocks  are  contentedly  chewing  the 
cud  in  the  shade,  a  saddle  is  in  the  veran- 
dah, two  dignified  peons  and  some  native 
servants  hover  about,  and  the  deputy  col- 
lector himself,  who  has  ridden  thirty 
miles  since  daybreak,  dashes  out  in  shirt 
^xidfiyjamasj  armed  with  a  pen,  and  wel- 
comes the  chance  European  visitor  to  his 
apartment,  whose  most  noticeable  furni- 
ture is  a  large  official  desk,  a  gun-case, 
and  a  teapot  with  a  broken  spout.     This 

fenial  administrator  places  himself  and 
is  district  at  my  disposal ;  tells  me  of  two 
tigers  within  eight  miles,  which  he  has 
hitherto  failed  to  account  for,  expatiates 
on  the  antelope  country  twelve  miles  off, 
to  which  he  will  personally  conduct  me, 
throws  in  wild  statements  of  unnumbered 
duck  and  snipe  among  which  I  may  dis- 
port myself,  if  I  will  only  remain  with  him 
for  a  time,  and  shows  all  the  hospitality 
>vhich,  once  the  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
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Indians,  is  now,  alas !  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Time  presses,  however,  I  scent 
the  great  battle  with  the  bison  from  afar, 
and  I  can  only  consign  myself  a^ain  to 
my  transit-cart,  receiving  much  advice  and 
information,  and  bequeathing  the  last  deli- 
cious new  novel  that  has  arrived  from 
England,  which  is  a  rare  treat  to  the  hard- 
worked  district  official.  Two  or  three 
indifferent  pairs  of  bullocks  in  succession 
and  a  bad  cross-road  make  the  end  of  my 
journey  slow  in  the  extreme.  But  the 
road  winds  through  scrub  jungle,  and  is 
overshadowed  by  wild  jungle  trees,  such 
as  arc  not  seen  in  the  civilized  canton- 
ment. I  watch  the  slowly  sinking  sun 
lighting  up  the  near  range  of  woodedhills. 
I  pass  tank  after  tank,  and  mark  the  duck 
edging  off  to  the  distant  side  as  they 
watch  suspiciously  my  cart  rumbling  along 
the  road,  while  the  whistling  teal,  less  ner- 
vous, continues  to  paddle  about  among  the 
mud  near  the  water's  edge.  At  last,  when 
all  is  dark  and  silent,  about  8  p.  M.,  I  ar- 
rive at  my  destination. 

Let  me  describe  my  halting-place  as  I 
saw  it  by  the  earliest  rays  of  the  next 
day's  morning  sun.  A  travellers*  bunga- 
low, but,  being  on  an  unfrequented  road, 
a  third-class  one.  A  low,  mud-built  cot- 
tage, containing  only  two  rooms,  but  with 
the  spacious  Indian  verandah,  and  with 
several  tumble-down  out-houses  for  ser- 
vants. No  furniture  but  a  table,  a  couple 
of  rude  chairs,  and  a  charpoy,2Ln6.  these,  I 
believe,  had  been  lately  sent  in  anticipa- 
tion of  my  visit.  But  the  situation,  lovely. 
On  a  sloping,  grassy  meadow,  at  the  foot 
of  low,  rolling  hills  covered  with  forest, 
which  grows  down  to  the  back  railing  of 
the  enclosure ;  a  footpath  leads  from  the 
bungalow  to  the  village,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  from  which  come  the  varied 
sounds  of  Indian  life,  and  the  melodious 
wash  of  the  great  river  on  whose  bank 
the  village  stands.  A  swampy  range  of 
green  paddy-fields,  and  the  native  herds- 
man driving  his  lean  cattle  to  graze  in  the 
forest,  complete  the  picture. 

In  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  held 
a  levee  of  the  village  authorities,  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  to  learn 
the  pleasure  of  the  sahib,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  distant  authority  of  their 
sovereign.  The  amiliiar^  an  aristocratic- 
looking  Mussulman  in  a  red  turban — a 
descendant  of  Tippoo,  the  tiger  prince  of  ' 
Mysore,  and,  as  such,  a  participator  in  a 
small  way  of  the  pension  still  given  by 
his  English  conquerors ;  the  kotwal  and 
shaykdar^  two  Hindoos,  whose  object 
seemed  to  be  to  get  as  much  money  in  . 


backshish  as  they  decently  could ;  Abdul 
Rahman,  the  forest  raneer,  who  arranges 
for  the  marketing  and  lelling  of  the  val- 
uable trees  in  the  State  forest,  which  yield 
no  small  slice  of  the  yearly  revenue  of 
the  native  government    Last,  and  most 
important    of   all,    Afsul,    the    shikarru 
Never  shall  I  forfi;et  him.    Brave,  keen, 
untiring,  deeply  skilled  in  woodcraft,   I 
am  proud  to  number  him  among  the  val* 
ued  friends  whom  I  made  in  India.    I 
always  acted  confidently  under  his  direc- 
tions ;  he  showed  me  much  sport,  and  I 
never  found  him  wrong  or  at  a  loss.    A 
little,  bow-legged,  wiry  Mussulman,  with 
broad  deep  chest,  and  long  sinewy  arms, 
a  keen  aquiline  face,  and  thin  pointed 
beard.     He  certainly   did   not    sacrifice 
much  to  appearance  in  his  toilet,  which 
only  consisted  of  a  very  dirty  waist-dotli, 
an  old  ragged  grey  blanket  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  twisted 
round  his  head.    When  I  knew  him  be^ 
ter,  this  red  handkerchief  was  a  sure  l»- 
rometer  of  the  probability  of  success  in  a 
stalk,  for,  as  he  got  near  his  |^ame,  and 
thought  that  every  moment  might  brins 
him  face  to  face  with  the  miehty  buU,  en 
came  the  handkerchief  and  olanket,  and 
were  tightly  twisted  round  his  waist    His 
real  vocation  was  collecting  honey  in  the 
forest,  in  which  he  roamed  in  search  of 
bees'  nests  for  days  at  a  time.     He  had 
come  in  twenty  miles  on  foot  during  the 
previous  night  to  meet  me  and  eet  a  job 
at  his  loved  shikar^  and  there  he  stood, 
silent  and  readv  for  another  long  and  pos- 
sibly arduous  clay. 

The  accounts  of  the  presence  of  bison 
were  cgnflicting,  so  it  was  settled  that 
Afsul  should  go  to  consult  some  of  the 
forest  peons,  and  hear  where  the  freshest 
tracks  had  been  seen,  and  that  we  should 
not  take  the  field  till  midday.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  intervening^  hours 
lagged  somewhat  on  their  course ;  but  a 
prolonged  breakfast  and  a  stroll  passed 
the  time,  and  noon  came  at  last,  and  with 
it  Afsul,  his  face  wearing  an  expression 
of  quiet  satisfaction  as  he  announced  that 
he  could  take  me  to  bison  at  once. 

We  started  without  delay  —  myself, 
Afsul,  and  a  forest  peon.  I  carried  Use 
.450  express  for  any  casual  shooting 
while  Alsul  shouldered  my  12-bore  nnbl 
the  time  of  real  action  should  arrive.  We 
are  all  naturally  gregarious  animals,  but  I 
must  say  that  tlicre  is  to  me  an  untold 
charm  in  a  solitary  sporting  excursion, 
when  I  am  alone  in  the  vast  wood  —  alone 
at  least  as  far  as  thought  or  conversation 
are  concerned,  for  the  means  of  C3mnin- 
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niadoQ  with  the  shikarri  are  limited  to 
the  simplest  subjects,  and  he  is  to  me 
more  like  a  hiffhlv  trained  pointer,  who  at 
my  direction  nnos  the  game  and  brings 
me  up  to  it,  leaving  the  rest  to  me,  and 
not  asking  to  intrude  on  m«  in  any  way 
beyond  his  own  particular  function.  It  is 
a  selfish  feeline  in  a  way,  no  doubt,  to 
feel  that  you  and  you  alone  are  enjoyine 
the  woodland  charm,  and  are  to  pront 
by  the  chances  of  the  chase,  but  I  plead 
guilty  to  it  most  completely,  and  enjoy  my 
iooeliness  as  an  unmixed  aelight. 

We  followed  a  beaten  track  for  a  mile, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  jungle,  passing 
Qoder  magnincent  teak-trees  with  their 
eaonnous     leaves,    then    through    vast 
dumps  of  bamboo  and  sandal-wood,  and 
other,  to  me  unknown,  forest  plants.    Nor 
was  animal  life  wanting.    Two  spotted 
deer  dashed  across  the  glade  in  front  of 
OS.    The  large  handsome  Malabar  squir- 
rel flashed  his  golden  coat  in  the  branches 
over  our  head,  and  quaint  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage  flitted  across  our  path. 
A  mile  and  a  half  of  jungle-walkine,  and 
we  came  to  a  stream  whose  muddy  oanks 
showed  that  the    mighty  elephant    had 
often  there  quenched  his  thirst ;  and,  oh 
joy !  among  the  massive  foot-prints  Afsul 
pointed  to  a  sharply  cut  print,  more  like 
that  of  a  large  deer  than  anything  else, 
and  whispered  "  Koolga  **  (bison). 

We  scrambled  through  the  stream  and 
up  the  slippery  bank  on  the  other  side, 
and  there  track  after  track  crossing  each 
other  in  different  directions,  some  fresh, 
some  old,  showed  that  bison  had  been  re- 
cently hauntii^  that  part  of  the  forest. 
Then  the  real  business  of  the  tracker 
began.  Slowly  pacing  along,  critically 
examining  every  track,  now  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  bruised  leaf  pressed  into  the 
soil  by  the  weighty  tread,  now  turning  to 
look  at  a  blade  of  the  lofty  grass  or  a  twig 
of  the  jungle  undergrowth',  which  had  been 
bent  or  broken  from  its  original  direction, 
while  I  followed  in  breathless  expectation 
behind.  No  sound  in  the  forest,  but  the 
distant  hoot  of  the  langur,  and  the  mourn- 
ful sigh  of  the  breeze  Sirough  the  foliage 
overhead.  At  last,  after  much  devious 
wandering,  Afsul  suddenly  stops,  and, 
taking  up  a  morsel  of  broken  leaf  from  the 
ground,  calls  the  forest  peon  into  consul- 
tation. 

I  wait  anxiously  for  the  verdict,  which 
is  solemnly  given  m  a  whisper,  that  several 
bison  have  been  there  within  a  few  hours. 
We  know  that  they  cannot  be  distant,  and 
we  clear  for  action.  I  take  the  12-bore 
and  see  that  the  cartridges  are  all  right. 
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while  the  peon  takes  the  lighter  rifle.  On 
we  go,  no  longer  in  desultory  wandering, 
but  foUowiiig  step  by  step  the  footsteps  of 
the  herd.  Every  jungle  .sign  is  examined 
with  redoubled  care;  no  longer  we  walk 
unheeding  from  thicket  to  thicket,  but  a 
searching  eye  peers  round  every  comer 
before  we  aebouch  from  the  shelter  of 
each  gigantic  tree.  The  unshod  foot  of 
the  native  falls  noiselessly  as  a  feather  on 
the  ground,  while  I  struggle  vainly  to  pass 
over  the  debris  of  dried  bamboo  and  with- 
ered teak  leaves  without  waking  the 
echoes  at  every  pace.  From  time  to  time, 
when  I  make  a  louder  crackle  than  usual, 
Afsul  darts  a  look  of  remonstrance  over 
his  shoulder.  I  perspire  profusely,  in 
bracing  every  muscle  in  the  attempt  to 
emulate  the  snakelike  movement  of  my 
guide,  but  certainly  with  only  moderate 
success.  I  could  not  have  believed  before 
that  one  man  could  make  so  much  noise. 
How  I  wished  that 

The  light  harebell  would  raise  its  head 
Elastic  'neath  my  airy  tread. 

How  long  did  this  last?  I  believe  not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  but  in  the  time  I 
lived  weeks  of  anxiety  and  self-reproach. 

Suddenly — what  was  that?  Has  any- 
body fired  a  pistol  ahead  of  us?  No,  it 
must  be  a  bison  crashing  through  a  giant 
bamboo.  Afsul  puts  back  his  hand  and 
presses  me  down,  till  he  can  be  certain  of 
the  direction.  A  gleam  of  combat  shoots 
over  his  face.  Otf  come  his  red  head- 
gear and  his  blanket,  and  are  twisted 
tightly  round  his  loins,  his  muscular 
shoulders  showing  in  gleaming  bronze  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  Then  slowly,  very 
slowly,  he  steals  forward.  The  anxieties 
of  the  past  are  now  nothing  to  the  trepi- 
dation of  the  present.  Again  and  again 
the  crackling  of  bamboos  —  now  like  a 
pistol-shot,  now  like  a  crack  of  the  great 
wagon-whip  of  South  Africa.  We  worm 
our  way  along,  following  the  moving 
herd,  through  muddy  watercourse,  through 
ruthless  thorns,  ancl  over  the  most  inexo- 
rable of  rocks.  Twenty  minutes  at  least 
of  mortal  agony,  when  Afsul,  quivering 
with  excitement,  turns  and  says,  "J/Vir^, 
maro  /  "  (shoot,  shoot !) 

1  try  to  pull  myself  together,  and  stare 
into  what  appears  a  vast  confused  mass  of 
foliage.  Alsul's  patience  is  getting  ex- 
hausted, and  he  points  madly  in  a  particu- 
lar direction.  I  struggle  to  follow  his 
eagle  glance,  and  at  last  see  a  huge  head  ^ 
glaring  at  me  about  fifty  yards  on,  —  the 
grey  forehead  of  a  bull,  the  slaty  eye,  and 
the  broad  muzzle  thrown  forward  in  the 
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true  fashion  of  the  noble  bison.  Nothing 
to  be  seen  of  the  body  —  nothing  but  a 
thickly  intertwined  mass  of  jungle  herbage 
and  branches.  I  knew  enough  of  bison- 
shooting  theoretically  to  know  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  fire  at  the  head,  where  the 
vital  parts  are  protected  by  an  almost  im- 

Cenetrable  bulwark  of  solid  bone.  No 
etter  chance  offers,  so  drawing  a  long 
breath,  I  fire  where  I  fancy  his  throat 
may  be.  Heavens  !  what  a  stampede  fol- 
lowed the  shot.  The  crash  as  of  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the 
rending  of  tree  and  bush  filled  the  air. 
V/e  dashed  forward.  I  could  see  some 
huge  backs  plunging  through  the  distant 
jungle,  and  where  the  old  bull  was  — 
nothing. 

How  I  abused  myself  mentally  as  a 
duffer ;  how,  as  I  mopped  my  streaming 
brow,  I  felt  that  tears  would  better  be- 
come me  than  perspiration,  need  not  be 
told.  Still,  a  gleam  of  hope  shone  on 
me.  Afsul  was  questing  about  on  the 
track  that  the  bison  had  followed,  and  I 
saw  him  pounce  on  a  broken  leaf,  with  the 
corafortincf  word  "  blood."  There  it  was, 
unmistakably,  a  tiny  drop  of  fresh  blood, 
so  tiny  that  none  but  the  hawk  eye  of  the 
forest  man  could  have  distinguished  it. 
Then  began  a  weary  but  exciting  pursuit, 
which  lasted  till  the  sun  was  dropping 
over  the  lowest  trees  of  the  forest  Here 
a  gout  of  gore  seemed  to  promise  that  a 
severe  wound  had  been  inflicted.  Then 
for  a  long  distance  nothing  guided  us  but 
a  fresh  hoof -print,  a  broken  stem,  or  a 
jungle  leaf  stained  with  the  tell-tale  red 
spot.  Once  or  twice  we  heard  a  move- 
ment ahead.  Nor  was  our  path  an  easy 
one  —  for  the  most  part  through  elephant- 
grass  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  whose  sturdy 
stems  and  broad  leaves  were  no  contempti- 
ble obstacle.  The  wonder  of  it  was  that 
a  herd  of  seven  or  eight  huge  animals 
should  have  passed  tefore  us,  through 
grass,  bush,  and  foliage,  and  hardly  left  a 
trace  behind,  —  few  traces,  at  least,  that 
could  be  detected  by  any  eye  not  trained 
from  childhood  in  forest  signs.  At  last, 
as  we  arrived  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill, 
we  saw  him,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant,  in  all  his  noble  pro- 
p>ortions  in  the  valley  beneath.  Only  a 
momentary  glimpse.  With  a  snort  of 
contempt  ne  plunged  again  into  obscurity, 
followed  by  a  vain  and  harmless  snap  shot. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark.  Afsul  said  that 
•  further  chase  was  useless,  as  the  bull  was 
travelling  well  and  strongly,  —  leaping 
over  the  broken-down  trees  instead  of 
blundering  through  them.     Reluctantly  I 


made  up  my  mind  that  mv  first  essay  had 
not  been  a  success,  and  tnat  I  had  better 
turn  my  steps  homewards.  This  I  did 
through  the  darkling  forest,  having  at  any 
rate  the  consoling  thought  that,  in  the 
shi karri's  opinion,  the  bull  was  only 
slightly  wounded,  and  would  soon  recover. 
Probably  he  had  only  been  hit  on  his  mas- 
sive shoulder,  and  tne  bullet  had  glanced 
off  the  bone. 

Serious  was  the  council  of  war  that 
evening  as  to  the  best  plan  of  action  for 
my  few  available  days.  Long  and  earnest 
was  the  consultation  with  the  trusty  Afsul 
over  a  camp-fire,  after  dinner  and  a  sooth- 
ing cigarette  had  softened  the  bitterness 
of  the  day's  failure.  Should  we  plunge 
deeper  into  the  forest  from  our  present 
Quarters  and  look  for  other  bison,  whicht 
the  village  herdsman  said,  were  wander- 
ing near  r  Or  should  we  leave  our  quai^ 
ters  altogether,  move  to  a  hut  in  a  mpre 
central  position,  and  recommence  opera- 
tions in  an  entirely  new  district  ?  Finally 
we  decided  on  the  latter,  and  marching 
orders  were  issued  for  the  following  mora* 
ing. 

The  forest  hut  that  we  were  to  make  for 
was  between  five  and  six  miles  off.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  that  are  put  up  for  the 
use  of  the  forest  officials  while  the  tim- 
ber is  being  selected  for  felling ;  but  as 
wood-cutting  for  the  year  had  not  yet  com- 
menced, it  would  be  empty,  and  the  neigh- 
boring forest  quite  undisturbed.  And  here 
let  me  remark  now  advisable  it  is,  when  in 
a  malarious  jungle,  to  live  in  a  hut,  hon^- 
ever  rude,  in  preference  to  a  tent ;  and  if 
a  tent  must  be  used  that  it  should  be  a 
small  thick  one,  instead  of  the  large  one 
of  comparatively  open  material  generally 
used  in  India. 

Having  seen  my  bullock-cart  well  on  its 
way  on  an  almost  undistinguishable  track 
on  the  following  morning,  I  started  my^ 
self  with  Abdul  Rahman,  the  forest  rang^ 
cr,  to  walk  by  a  shorter  cut.  Nothing  can 
be  more  lovely  than  early  day  in  an  Indian 
jungle. 

There  pipe  anthems  of  all  the  birds* 
The  koil's  fluted  song,  the  bulbul's  hymn, 
The    **  morning   morning**    of   the    painted 

thrush. 
The  twitter  of  the  sunbirds  starting  forth 
To  find  the  honey  ere  the  bees  be  out, 
The  grey  crow's  caw,  the  parrot's  scream,  the 

strokes 
Of  the  green  hammersmith,  the  m^na's  chiipi 
The  never  finished  love-talk  of  the  doves. 

To  a  European  —  even  to  the  man  whose 
Indian  experiences  have  been  confined  to 
cities  and   cantonments  —  everything   ii 
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strange,  everjrthing  has  an  interest  and  a 
charm ;  and  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  with 
the  cool  jungle  grass  under  foot,  a  morn- 
ing walk  is  an  unmixed  pleasure.  So  it 
is;  but  may  there  not  be  a  discordant 
note  of — shall  I  szy  —  funk,  suddenly 
thrust  into  your  satisfaction  ?  Or  shall  1 
modify  the  feeling  into  slieht  nervous- 
ness ?  Abdul  Rahman  and  I  were  stroll- 
ing along,  pleased,  mutually  I  trust,  with 
oar  society,  when  we  came  to  a  streamlet 
crossing  our  path.  My  friend  gave  a 
start,  and  his  cheery  face  grew  long  and 
serious.  There  at  his  foot  was  the  foot- 
mark of  a  large  tiger,  only  lately  pressed 
into  the  mud  —  so  lately,  that  the  water  all 
round  it  had  not  had  time  to  ooze  into  the 
impression.  A  step  or  two  further,  and 
we  came  upon  more  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  tiger's  recent  presence,  and 
we  knew  that  he  must  then  be  in  the  wood 
within  a  few  yards  of  us.  I  began  to  re- 
gret that  I  nad  only  a  walking-stick  in- 
stead of  a  rifle ;  and  Abdul  quickened  his 
pace,  while  glancine  right  and  left  at  the 
thick  bush  all  round  us.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  had  nothing  to  fear.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  the  tiger  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance—  almost  a  confidential  friend  —  of 
the  district,  and  was  probably  only  lurking 
near  the  village  in  hopes  of  picking  up 
some  stray  cattle  from  the  village  herd  — 
a  toll  which  he  no  doubt  considered  his 
right  He  probably  knew  the  herdsmen 
by  sight,  and  was  not  foolish  enough  to 
leopardize  his  character  for  harmlessness 
py  eating  man  —  even  an  unwary  stranger 
in  the  land  —  as  long  as  bullocks  were 
plentiful. 

We  arrived  at  the  forest  lodge,  a  mud 
hut  of  one  room,  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
clearing.  A  swampy  stream  trickled  past 
within  a  few  yards,  and  fed  a  clear  bum 
that  sparkled  through  the  trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  woodland.  Everywhere  the 
ground  was  stamped  with  the  great  tread 
of  the  wild  elephants  which  had  passed 
and  repassed  the  clearing,  careless  of 
occasional  human  visitors.  The  hut  itself, 
with  its  two  or  three  subsidiary  sheds,  was 
built  with  the  floor  raised  three  feet  off 
the  ground,  a  most  necessary  precaution 
for  natives  as  much  as  for  Europeans  from 
the  feverish  malaria. 

The  fates  were  against  me  that  after- 
noon, and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
I  was  able  again  to  go  on  the  war-path. 
We  started  between  six  and  seven  — 
Afsul,  the  peon,  and  myself.  As  we  dived 
into  the  forest  path,  the  night  mists  were 
rising  slowly,  and  still  hung  on  the  tree- 
tops.    The  long  grass,  soaked  with  moist- 
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ure,  almost  met  overhead,  and  made  us 
carry  the  rifles  with  every  precaution,  to 
keep  them  at  least  dry,  while  the  rising 
sun  glimmered  through  the  branches,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  cheery  crow  of  the 
jungle  cock.  We  had  a  walk  of  three  or 
four  miles,  marking  en  route  many  tracks 
of  chitul,  sambur,  bison,  and  elephant, 
but  seeing  nothing  but  one  small  barking 
deer,  which  stood  pro vokingly  close  and 
stared  at  us,  as  if  he  knew  that  we  dared 
not  Are  a  shot,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
mightier  game. 

No  tracks  presented  themselves  suffi- 
ciently fresh  to  tempt  a  pursuit.  After 
much  devious  search,  we  entered  a  little 
g^lade,  where  lay,  half-buried  by  vegeta- 
tion, an  old  rotten  moss-grown  trunk,  an 
overthrown  tree,  which  had  once  towered 
among  the  giants  of  the  forest.  AfsuPs 
professional  eye  detected  a  solitary  bee, 
issuing  from  a  crevice  to  meet  the  warmth 
of  the  now  glowing  sun,  and  suddenly 
plunging  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  into 
the  recesses  of  the  trunk,  he  pulled  out  a 
large  handful  of  honey-comb,  coolly  brush- 
ing off  a  dozen  bees,  that  stuck  to  him, 
and  which  seemed  either  to  have  forgotten 
to  sting  or  to  find  the  skin  of  the  honey- 
collector  proof  against  their  weapons. 
While  he  was  munching  his  comb  and 
marking  the  store  with  a  view  to  a  future 
visit,  the  peon  and  I  passed  ahead.  There 
was  a  slight  noise  in  the  jungle,  a  little 
gentle  crackle  of  branches.  Afsul  sprang 
from  behind,  clutched  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and,  with  a  face  full  of  excitement,  hissed 
out  "  Kool^a  /  "  We  moved  stealthily  on, 
Afsul  parting  the  branches  carefully  to 
get  a  clearer  view.  A  vast  form  showed 
indistinctly  through  the  trees.  The  peon 
whispered  "  A  nay  "  (elephant).  But  there 
was  a  sudden  snort  and  a  half-whistling 
low,  which  could  only  come  from  a  bison. 
Afsul  dashed  forward  from  one  cover  to 
another,  dragging  me  with  him.  We  saw 
the  great  beast  moving  slowly  towards  us, 
half  tiidden  by  the  trees  and  bamboos.  I 
tried  to  move  to  one  side,  as  Afsul  was 
rather  in  my  way,  when  the  bison  turned 
to  make  off.  I  took  a  fairly  careful  shot, 
and  (as  we  afterwards  found)  hit  him  be- 
hind the  elbow.  He  moved  on,  however, 
and  we  followed  warily,  after  I  had 
reloaded.  About  three  hundred  yards 
further  on,  we  could  just  see  him  standing 
in  the  middle  of  thick  jungle,  and  I  fired 
both  barrels  deliberately  ^vhere  his  great 
side  loomed  through  the  branches.  This 
finished  him,  and  we  heard  the  crash  as 
of  the  fall  of  a  tower.  Profundit  hum% 
bos.    Afsul    clutched    my    hunting-knife, 
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dropped  blanket  and  headgear,  rushed  at 
the  mighty  fallen,  sprang  upon  the  heaving 
side,  and  seizing  a  horn,  plunged  the  knife 
in  his  throat.  What  a  moment  of  satisfac- 
tion! and  yet  not  altogether  unalloyed. 
Who  could  look  at  the  corpse  of  the  gal- 
lant slain  without  some  feeling  of  remorse, 
however  slight  and  fleeting,  and  regret 
that  he  would  roam  his  forest  solitudes, 
his  home  for  many  long  years,  no  more.^ 
He  was  a  grand  solitary  bull  (a  wanta^a 
in  the  jungle  dialect),  with  horns  ringed  at 
the  base  from  age,  and  battered  and 
chipped  at  the  points  from  fighting.  He 
was  measured  carefully  on  the  spot,  by 
pulling  his  fore  legs  out  straight  and  plac- 
ing a  stake  in  the  ground  at  his  feet  and 
another  at  his  shoulder,  and  passing  a 
string  fairly  between  them  clear  of  his 
body.  He  measured  just  six  feet  in 
height,  and  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  eleven  feet  six  inches. 

So  much  exertion  deserved  refreshment, 
which  I  took  in  biscuits  and  cold  tea,  just 
tempered  from  my  pocket-flask,  while  my 
attendants  sciuatted  aside  contentedly  and 
chewed  betel.  I  offered  them  each  a 
dram,  but  Afsul,  the  Mussulman,  declined, 
while  the  Hindoo  peon  took  his  down 
with  the  smack  of  satisfaction  of  a  High- 
land gillie. 

At  length  we  roused  ourselves,  marked 
where  our  bison  lay,  and  struck  off  in  an 
untried  direction,  to  see  if  the  afternoon 
would  emulate  the  morning^s  good  for- 
tune. We  descended  to  a  lower  level, 
and  got  into  yet  thicker  and  darker  jungle 
than  we  had  hitherto  traversed.  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  jungle 
leech.  I  was  aware  of  a  small,  thread-like 
being,  which  had  dropped  from  a  leaf  and 
was  wriggling  on  the  sleeve  of  my  coat, 
vainly  struggling  to  make  his  way  tnrough 
the  strong  linen  — another  on  my  wrist, 
which  was  pushed  off  with  difl5culty,  leav- 
ing a  drop  of  blood  behind.  This  was 
most  discomposing.  I  was  prepared  for 
the  bison's  charge  and  for  any  of  the  other 
legitimate  chances  of  shikar,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  attacks  of  these 
insinuating  miscreants.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  disagreeable  in  the  abid- 
ing thought  of  tiny  bloodsuckers,  and 
fancied  ticklings  all  over  my  body  intro- 
duced the  amari  aliquid  into  the  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  of  the  sport. 

It  would  be  tedious  a^ain  to  describe 
the  search  for  fresh  tracks,  the  long  and 
exciting  stalk,  and  the  final  knowledge 
that  the  game  was  almost  within  reach ; 
but  now  the  density  of  the  jungle  was 
against  us,  and  an  unlucky  bamboo,  hid- 


den in  the  long  grass,  gave  a  warning 
crack,  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  under  my 
foot,  but  that  of  the  careful  Afsul,  and  the 
small  herd  of  three  beasts  that  we  were 
following  bolted  just  as  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them.  I  fired,  however,  at  a 
young  bull  on  chance,  and  when  we  fol- 
lowea  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
sheltering,  we  found  blood.  Then  came 
a  two  hours*  chase,  with  all  its  varied  agi- 
tation and  alternations  of  hope  and  fear. 
On  we  went  and  still  on,  and,  though  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  the  shikarris 
showed  less  and  less  confidence,  my  spir- 
its were  kept  up  by  the  constant  la^ge 
drops  of  blood  which  I  could  see  on  my 
track.  At  last  the  trackers  threw  up  their 
heads,  like  hounds  at  fault,  declared  that 
the  bison  was  only  slightly  wounded,  and 
that  further  pursuit  was  useless. 

I  was  confounded.  Whence  were  the 
blood  tracks  which  I  had  marked  so  con- 
fidently and  with  such  satisfaction  ?  Alas  t 
1  saw  the  men  picking  the  wretched 
leeches  from  their  bare  Tegs,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  blood  which  dropped  from 
them,  as  they  preceded  me,  which  had 
stained  the  jungle-grass  and  wofuUy  de- 
ceived. The  sun  was  sinking,  and  there 
were  five  miles  to  cover  before  we  coukl 
reach  the  hut.  So  ended  the  sport  of  a 
day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone— 
the  day  of  my  first  bison,  and  that  a  big 
solitary  bull. 

The  chuckUrs  of  the  nearest  villase 
were  sent  for,  and  despatched  into  the 
jungle  to  secure  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 
These  are  men  of  the  lowest  caste,  who 
have  none  of  the  scruples  about  working 
with  any  dead  animals,  clean  or  unclean, 
skinning  them  and  preparing  leather, 
which  are  common  among  most  Hindoos. 
The  shi karri  was  with  me,  and  therefore 
could  not  assist,  but  eight  stout  and  most 
hideous  men,  almost  quite  black,  and 
wearing  a  minimum  of  clothing,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  peon,  brought  m  my  buir* 
head  in  triumph,  skinned  it  artistically, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  final  manipulation 
of  the  great  Mr.  Ward. 

I  could  describe  two  more  days  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  delightful  sport,  but  in 
bison-stalking,  as  in  everything  else,  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  Bison  are  not  mon- 
arcns,  whose  destinies  thrill  the  world, 
nor  are  shikarris  statesmen  and  generals, 
whose  powers  of  speech  and  onliness  can 
be  discussed  by  admiring  thousands;  so 
J  spare  the  details  of  pursuit,  triumph, 
and  failure.  I  may  say  that  the  bull's  head 
did  not  travel  to  the  station  alone,  and 
that  I  left  the  reputation  in  the  forest  of 
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being  a  lucky  sahib.  How  important  that 
reputation  is  to  those  who  intend  to  tread 
the  same  paths,  and  employ  the  same  shi- 
karris  again,  all  old  sportsmen  will  know. 

One  word  before  losing  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  if  I  have  kept  it  so  far,  on  the 
supposed  dangers  of  jungle  life,  which  I 
have  heard  manv  expatiate  upon.  No 
doubt  there  are  deadly  snakes  in  the  for- 
est ;  bat  I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  jungle 
men  being  bitten,  and  >  myself  have  only 
once  seen  one,  upon  which  I  narrowly 
escaped  treading  in  the  ardor  of  a  stalk. 
Poor  chap !  he  was  in  a  greater  funk  of 
me  than  1  was  of  him,  and  his  beautifully 
ringed  form  disappeared  in  flight  at  once. 
I  have  never  suffered  from  anything  more 
deadly  than  my  enemies  the  leeches,  and 
to  find  your  stockings  full  of  blood  at  the 
end  of  a  day*s  work  is  the  worst  evil  they 
can  inflict  upon  you. 

No  doubt  bison  will  charge  sometimes, 
but  the  hunter  who  is  careful,  after  he  has 
fired,  to  reload  before  moving,  may  move 
with  confidence.  If  a  bull  does  show 
fi^t,  a  steady  shot,  even  if  it  does  not  hit 
him  in  a  vital  place,  will  always  floor  him, 
or  at  any  rate  turn  him  from  his  attack. 

The  bugbear  of  fever  is  much  overesti- 
mated. Of  course,  no  one  can  suppose 
that  a  damp  forest  in  a  tropical  country  is 
wholesome  in  this  respect  But  with  rea- 
sonable precautions,  the  danger  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  hunter  who  is  in  fair 
health  to  begin  with,  lives  well  and  tem- 
perately, takes  care  after  a  day*s  work  to 
put  on  dry  clothes  at  once,  and  sleeps  in 
as  comfortable  a  bed  and  in  as  good  a 
shelter  as  possible,  has  little  to  fear.  I 
have  always  taken  a  daily  ration  of  quinine 
as  a  proph y lacti c  It  may  be  a  good  th i ng 
to  do,  and  as  I  have  never  had  jungle 
fever,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
a  good  thing. 

Let  me  finish  by  making  use  of  the  oft- 
quoted  words  of  the  immortal  Jorrocks, 
and  say  that  I  have  found  that  stalking 
the  bison  is  "  the  sport  of  kings,  the  image 
of  war  without  its  guilt,  and  only  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger." 


From  Nature. 
A  REVIEW  OF    LIGHTHOUSE  WORK   AND 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS. 

I. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  very 
briefly  the  various  steps  of  progress  in 
this  important  branch  of  engineering  and 


optical  enteiprise  since  the  beginning  of 
the  queen's  reign.  And  a  few  words  may 
be  aaded  on  the  statistics  and  economics 
of  the  subject. 

A  lighthouse  or  lightship  is  naturally  to 
be  considered  under  four  heads :  (i)  tower 
or  hull  and  its  lantern ;  ^2)  optical  appara- 
tus and  its  mechanical  accessories ;  (3) 
lamps  and  illuminants ;  (4)  auxiliary  sound 
signals. 

in  1837  a  high  degree  of  excellence  had 
been  attained  in  the  first  division,  at  least 
as  regards  stone  towers  and  wooden  ves- 
sels, but  in  the  others  stare  super  antiquas 
vias  was  a  practice  largely  submitted  to. 
The  number  also  of  established  lights  was 
comparatively  small,  about  seventy  of  all 
kinds  being  in  England  and  Wales,  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  present  number. 
France,  where  there  had  been  from  1824  to 
1827  an  active  movement  in  the  direction 
of  coast  illumination,  possessed  in  1836 
about  100  lights.  In  1822,  and  again  in 
1834  a  Parliamentary  committee  had  in- 
quired into  the  character  and  management 
of  our  lighthouses,  with  results  to  be  no- 
ticed by-and-by. 

In  1837  the  old  working  Phari  of  Greece, 
Carthage,  and  Rome,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  had  long  since 
disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  vestiges, 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  Of  modern  times  the  most 
notable  towers  were,  on  the  Continent, 
the  imposing  Cordouan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne  (1610),  and  the  tourist-haunted 
Lantema  of  Genoa,  the  latter  still  being 
the  tallest  lighthouse  structure  in  the 
world;  while  at  home  Smeaton's  Eddy- 
stone  (1759),  prototype  of  British  towers, 
the  Bell  Rock  (181 1),  the  Tuskar  (1815^ 
and  the  Carlingford,  on  Haulbowline  Rock 
(1823),  stood  as  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  such  edifices.  But  in  1838- the 
great  tower  of  Skerryvore  was  begun  by 
Alan  Stevenson,  whose  father,  Robert, 
had  built  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 
These  accomplished  engineers  have  re- 
spectively left  a  graphic  and  instructive 
narrative  of  their  work,  which  may  be 
fitly  classed  with  Smeaton's  memorable 
account  of  the  third  Eddystone. 

Skerrymhore  or  Skerryvore  (ysgar- 
mawr=grevLt  divided  cliff,  or  rocky  islet, 
as  in  scar^  or  the  hills  Skerid  Fawr,  and 
Skerid  Each)  is  a  nearly  submerged  reef 
adjacent  to  the  Island  of  Tyree,  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  rocky  points  con- 
stituting **foul  ground"  along  a  line  of 
seven  miles.  It  is  thus  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  skerries  in   British 
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waters,  and  differs  essentially  from  the 
Eddystone,  which,  though  formidable  in 
itself,  rises  from  the  deep  sea,  and  can  be 
approached  more  nearly  in  calm  weather. 
Obviouslv,  then,  the  72  feet  of  elevation 
of  the  Eodystone  lantern-centre,  and  even 
the  93  feet  of  the  Bell  Rock,  could  not 
afford  the  necessary  range  to  a  light  in- 
tended to  give  timely  notice  to  mariners 
of  the  outlying  perils,  and  a  height  of  130 
feet  was  adopted  for  the  Skerrvvore  edi- 
fice, which,  permitting  one  01  150  feet 
from  focal  plane  to  high  water,  insured  a 
geographical  horizon  of  about  fourteen 
nautical  miles,  or  eighteen  miles  to  a  ves- 
sel's deck.  The  mean  diameter  given  to 
this  tower  was  29  feet,  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Bell  Rock,  that  of  Smeaton's 
Eddystone  being  21  feet.  The  cubic  con- 
tents are  more  than  four  times  those  of 
the  Eddystone,  and  more  than  double 
those  of  Bell  Rock.  There  are  ten  stories 
below  the  lantern,  for  water,  fuel,  keepers* 
rooms,  and  other  purposes.  The  work 
was  completed  early  in  1844,  after  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  and  perils,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  energy  and  skill 
of  Alan  Stevenson.    Its  cost  was  ^^87,000. 

Yet  perhaps  some  of  the  towers  of  the 
great  nation  which  charges  no  dues  for  its 
lights,  but  presents  them  a  noble  offering 
to  the  world,  are  fully  as  remarkable. 
Minot*s  Ledge  (1859)  on  the  Massachu- 
setts coast,  and  Spectacle  Reef,  Lake 
Huron,  are  examples.  The  latter  struc- 
ture was  begun  in  1871,  and  though  for 
an  inland  water,  cost  ;^6o,ooo,  the  special 
difficulty  having  been  ice,  and  the  laying, 
by  means  of  a  cofferdam,  of  the  lower 
courses  of  masonry  on  a  jaeged  slope  of 
dolomitic  limestone  twelve  feet  under  wa- 
ter, and  eleven  miles  from  land,  like  the 
Eddystone.  So  in  the  case  of  Mi  not 's 
Ledge  tower,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  on  a  rock  barely  visible  at  ex- 
treme low  tide,  and  in  the  lull  swell  of  the 
ocean,  the  distinguished  engineer  General 
Alexander  was  able  to  secure  but  thirty 
hours  of  work  in  the  first  year,  and  157 
in  the  second. 

The  Bishop  Lighthouse,  on  the  south- 
westernmost  rock  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
was  completed  in  1858  at  a  cost  of  ^^34,- 
560.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century's  service 
it  has  been  found  expedient  to  increase 
the  height,  and  to  erect  a  more  powerful 
optical  apparatus,  which  will  be  ready 
during  the  present  year.  Other  notable 
towers  of  the  Trinity  House  are  the  Smalls 
(entrance  of  Bristol  Channel),  the  Hanois 
(west  end  of  Guernsey),  the  Wolf,  and  the 
new  Longships ;  all  oeing  generally  alike 


in  design,  and  not  differing  widely  in 
dimensions  and  cost  The  Wolf  tower 
received  its  li^ht  in  January,  1870,  having 
been  beeun  in  March,  1862.  It  was 
planned  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  then  en* 
gineer  to  the  Trinity  House,  but  carried 
out  by  his  successor,  Mr.,  now  Sir  James, 
Douglass,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William 
Douglass.  This  lighthouse  is  situated 
seventeen  miles  from  Penzance,  and  twen- 
ty-three west-north-west  of  the  Lizard.  It 
has  a  mean  diameter  of  nearly  30  feet,  and 
a  total  height  of  no  feet  from  high  water 
to  lantern-centre,  being  solid  for  39  feet 
from  the  base,  and  containing  44,500  cubic 
feet  of  granite,  weighing  3,300  tons.  Each 
face-stone  is  dovetailed  vertically  and  also 
horizontally  —  the  latter  was  not  done  in 
the  Eddystone  tower  —  and  the  courses 
further  secured  together  by  metal  bolts. 
Roman  cement  was  used  for  the  work  be- 
low water,  and  Portland  cement  for  that 
above,  the  whole  mixed  with  a  peculiar 
granitic  sand  from  a  Cornish  tin-mine. 
Very  great  difficulty,  as  with  all  these 
exposed  towers,  was  experienced  in  the 
erection  of  the  Wolf  and  the  new  Long* 
ships,  owing  to  the  terrific  seas  that  as- 
saulted the  rocks.  The  Loneships,  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  the  Land's 
End,  and  so  well  known  from  Mr.  Brett's 
luminous  pictures,  with  an  original  eleva- 
tion of  79  feet  above  high  water,  was  so 
drowned  by  the  waves  that  the  character 
of  the  light  could  hardly  be  discerned,  and 
a  granite  column  of  no  feet  was  adopted. 
In  Scotland  the  sea-tower  of  Dubh 
Artach,  or,  less  correctly,  Dhu  Heartach 
(1872),  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  that  on  the 
Chicken  Rock  (1875X  may  be  named,  and 
the  list  of  the  chief  structures  of  this  t3rpe 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  Eddystone  of 
Sir  James  Douglass,  from  which  a  light 
was  first  shown  in  1882.  The  rapid  Ss- 
integration  of  that  part  of  the  reef  oa 
which  Smeaton^s  tower  stood  made  it  ab> 
solutely  clear  in  1877  that  a  new  tower 
must  be  built  if  a  disaster  (such  as  that 
which  befell  the  Calf  Rock  Light  a  few 
years  later)  were  to  be  avoidecL  It  had 
been  suggested  to  destroy  the  reef  by 
blasting,  as  it  had  been  persistently  sug- 
gested since  1844  to  remove  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  But  in  either  case  not  only  would 
such  a  thing  be  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  money 
and  time,  but  also  there  is  a  positive 
advantage  for  navigation  in  retaining  a 
lighthouse  or  a  lightship  on  these  sites. 
The  new  Eddystone  tower,  replacing  that 
of  Smeaton,  which  had  made  the  name 
memorable  for  123  years,  has  an  elevatioo 
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from  lantern-centre  to  high  water  of  133 
feet,  commanding  a  horizon  of  seventeen 
aod  a  half  nautical  miles  (to  a  vessel's 
deck).    The  corresponding  horizon  of  the 
old  tower  was  about  fourteen  miles,  with 
an  elevation  of  72  feet    The  extended 
tange  is  ample  for  all  maritime  needs. 
The  structure  contains  63,020  cubic  feet, 
or  4,668  tons,  of  Cornish  and  Dalbeattie 
gruite.    The  tower  springs  from  a  solid 
cylinder  of  granite  about  45  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  20  feet  high,  set  indissolubly  on 
the  rock.    The  mean  diameter  is  about  30 
feet    It  is  solid  up  to  25^  feet  above  high 
water,  except  as  regards  space  for  a  water- 
tank  which  holds  3,500  gallons.    It  has 
seven  chambers  for  stores  and  keepers' 
use,  and  a  room  for  exhibiting  a  small 
light  15^  in  azimuth  to  denote  a  danger 
culed  Hand  Deeps.    These  chambers  all 
have  a  diameter  of  14  feet    There  are 
besides  two  others  below  them  of  less 
size.     Two  massive  fog-bells  are  fixed 
under  the  lantern-gallery.    Very  little  in- 
flammable materi^  is  used.    The  doors, 
window-frames,  and  other  fittings  are  of 
|;uD-ixietal,  and  every  modem  resource  has 
Been   employed   to   make    the   building 
weather-^roof  and  enduring,  and  to  insure 
the  comfort  of  the  three  men  confined  in 
it,  and  the  unfailing  exhibition   of   the 
powerful  light  which  crowns  it    The  time 
occupied  in  the  work  was  about  three 
years  and  a  half,  the  cost  less  than  j£8o,- 
000. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  numer- 
ous land  towers  erected  by  lighthouse 
authorities  during  the  half  century,  be- 
cause these,  being  reared  for  the  most 
part  on  cliHs,  and  little  exposed  to  stress 
of  sea,  present  no  difficulty  of  construction 
or  novelty  of  type. 

All  the  towers  hitherto  named  are  of 
stone,  but  iron  has  not  been  overlooked  as 
in  some  circumstances  a  practicable  ma- 
terial for  a  sea  structure.  The  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  c!£.,  in 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  for  the  towers  of 
several  West  Indian  and  South  African 
lights  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  are 
a&o  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  for  Russia, 
etc.;  and,  more  recently,  the  tall  iron 
towers  designed  and  made  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  of  Birmingham,  for  Australasian 
sites,  are  not  less  remarkable.  At  home, 
the  Fastnet  may  be  taken  as  a  successful 
instance  of  the  application  of  iron.  The 
rock  so  called  is  four  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Cape  Clear,  and  has  been  sym- 
bolized as  the  "  Tear-drop  of  Ireland," 
being  the  '*  last  of  the  old  country  seen  by 
emigrants."    This  tower  was   begun  in 
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1848,  and  completed  in  1853.  ^^  ^^  com- 
posed of  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates  with 
a  central  column  and  girder  floors,  form- 
ing five  chambers  1 2  feet  high.  The  low- 
est story  is  partly  filled  in  with  masonry, 
leaving  space  for  a  coal-vault  The  other 
stories  are  lined  with  brick.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  tower  is  12  feet,  the  height 
from  base  to  gallery  64  feet  The  focal 
plane  is  148  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cost 
of  the  work  was  ;^i 9,000.  The  engineer 
and  designer  was ,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Halpin. 

The  lightships  established  in  British 
waters  are  of  great  interest.  There  are 
now  about  seventy-five,  sixty  being  on  the 
English  coast,  of  which  the  larger  number 
date  from  since  1837.  Several  of  these 
peculiarly  English  vessels  were  placed  on 
their  stations  in  the  last  century,  the  his- 
torical Nore,  for  instance,  in  1732. 

Iron  had  been  in  use  for  lieht-vessels 
in  the  Mersey  before  1856.  In  1843  ^^ 
had  been  discussed  by  the  Trinity  House 
as  a  possible  material,  but  was  not  then 
deemed  desirable.  The  first  Trinity  iron 
vessel  was  stationed  in  1857  on  the  Good- 
win Sands,  the  next  in  Cardigan  Ba^  in 
i860.  The  usual  length  of  a  Trinitv  light- 
ship is  80  feet  when  constructed  o(  wood, 
and  about  90  feet  when  of  iron,  the  w^idth 
is  21  feet,  the  average  tonnage  155  to  160 
tons  when  of  wood,  and  180  tons  when  of 
iron.  The  focal  plane  of  a  light  is  gener- 
ally 38  feet  above  high  water.  The  cost 
averages  ;^3,6oo  for  wood,  and  ;^5,ooo  or 
;^5,5oo  for  iron.  An  immense  service  is 
rendered  bv  these  modest  and  vigilant 
sentinels  of  the  deep  which  surround  our 
coasts  in  positions  impossible  for  a  light- 
house, and  for  the  most  part  close  to  the 
dangers  of  which  they  give  warning,  or  to 
the  channel  of  approach  which  they  indi- 
cate. It  has  long  been  proposed  to  con- 
nect these  vessels,  as  also  rock  and  pile 
lighthouses,  with  the  shore,  and  (in  some 
cases)  with  one  another,  by  an  electric 
cable ;  and  a  committee  is  now  engaged 
on  the  subject.  In  this  way  communica- 
tions may  be  made  as  to  the  safety  and 
requirements  of  the  station,  and  as  to  the 
passing  shipping,  and  to  wrecks  and  other 
casualties,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
reports  on  the  last  heads  are  a  proper 
addition  to  the  functions  of  a  light-keeper, 
or  one  that  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in 
the  result  to  the  persons  concerned. 

A  curious  and  ingenious  plan  of  com- 
bining the  lighthouse  with  the  lightship 
was  conceived  by  Mr.  George  Herbert  in 
1853,  and  much  discussed  and  recom- 
mended at  the  time.    On  the  assumption 
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that  the  form  of  a  ship  is  not  the  best  for 
a  stationary  floating  body,  he  proposed  a 
circular  vessel,  moored  from  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  supporting  a  central  tower  of 
about  40  feet  hieh,  with  lantern,  ^lery, 
etc,  of  the  usual  kind.  A  candlestick  set 
in  a  washtub  may  not  be  too  familiar  an 
illustration.  A  position  north  of  the 
Stones  Rock,  on  the  Cornish  coast,  was 
suggested,  at  an  expense  of  about  j^  10,000. 
The  Trinity  House  did  not  adopt  this 
plan,  but  in  1859  ^^^  beacon  buovs  on  the 
same  principle  were  successively  placed 
off  the  Stones,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  ser- 
vice were  driven  from  their  moorings  and 
destroyed. 

The  use  of  screw  piles  for  the  foundation 
of  a  lighthouse  in  sand  was  first  demon- 
strated at  Fleetwood  in  1840,  and  Maplin 
in  1 84 1,  and  afterwards  at  the  Chapman, 
Gunfieet,  and  other  stations.  The  method 
is  that  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  improved 
by  Mr.  George  Wells,  who  has  erected 
many  such  structures  in  various  shallow 
seas. 

The  lantern,  that  is  the  framework  of 
glass  and  metal,  which  contains  the  illu- 
minating apparatus,  whether  in  land  or 
floating  lights,  has  been  much  modified 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  At  the  acces- 
sion the  lantern  01  a  first-class  light  was 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  with  per- 
haps 8  feet  of  glazing  in  polygonal  panes. 
The  bars  were  heavy  ana  intercepted 
much  light,  the  ventilation  defective,  the 
construction  more  or  less  weak  and  un- 
equal. Successive  improvements  have 
been  effected  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Trinity  House  and  Northern  Lights  Com- 
mission, and  by  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 
In  its  highest  type,  that  of  Sir  James 
Douglass,  as  in  the  Bishop  Rock  example, 
the  lantern  of  to-day  for  a  first-order  light- 
house is  well  worthy  of  the  perfected  opti- 
cal instrument  which  it  protects.  It  has  a 
diameter  of  14  feet  between  the  glass  sur- 
faces, a  height  of  glass  of  1 5  feet,  and  a 
height  from  base  to  vane  of  about  32  feet. 
It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  with  solid  gun- 
metal  bars,  helically  inclined  and  of  wedge- 
like section  towards  the  flame,  comprising 
sixty-four  openings  of  diamond  and  sixty- 
four  of  triangular  shape.  The  polished 
plate  glass  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  bent  accurately  to  fit  in  these  open- 
ings. Nine-tenths  of  the  incident  light 
from  the  lamp  is  transmitted  through  this 
glass.  Not  more  than  .03  of  light  is 
stopped  by  the  lantern-framing.  Thus 
the  maximum  of  stability  and  the  mini- 
mum obstruction  of  the  rays  are  obtained. 
At  the  same  time  every  expedient  to  pro- 


mote perfect  ventilation^  from  the  tub 
of  Faraday  to  the  lon^tudinal  valves  ai 
the  roof-cvlinders  of  Douglass,  has  be< 
adopted,  this  being  indispensable  for  tl 
combustion  of  the  great  concentric  flam< 
now  employed.  The  dome  is  of  roU< 
copper,  the  plinth  or  base  of  massif 
cast-iron  linea  with  iron  sheets.  The  co 
of  such  a  lantern  is  about  ;£i,7oo.  Tl 
lantern  of  recent  lightships  has  be< 
treated  in  the  same  way,  having  regard 
its  lightness,  mobility,  and  smaller  dime 
sions.  The  diameter  has  been  extend< 
to  8  feet,  the  height  of  plate  ^lass  to 
feet,  the  cylindri(^  form  substituted  i 
every  other. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  constru 
lighthouse  towers  and  lanterns  of  bett< 
designs  and  materials  than  those  whi< 
have  been  described.  An  important  ai 
plification  of  the  dimensions  may,  bo^ 
ever,  be  resorted  to  in  the  future  to  me 
the  increasing  radii  of  the  lenticular  app 
ratus,  and  the  increasing  size  and  heigl 
of  the  central  flames.  This  is  on  the  a 
sumption  that  electricity  does  not  di 
place  petroleum  and  gas  as  illuminant 
It  may  be  counted  as  an  additional  dai 
of  the  arc  to  be  the  light  of  the  future  tb 
it  requires  no  apparatus  larger  than  Fre 
nel's  first  order  of  920  mi Ui metres  foe 
distance,  and  that  therefore  no  lantei 
exceeding  14  feet  in  diameter  with  10  fe 
of  glazing,  and  no  tower  with  a  diamet 
of  platform  greater  than  23  feet,  won 
certainly  be  needed.  The  merits  ai 
prospects  of  the  rival  illuminants  will  1 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  article. 

J.  Kenward. 


From  The  Westminster  Refitm 
ENGLISH  LAKE  DWELLINGS. 

The  consideration  of  phenomena  wbi< 
have  a  tendency  to  illumine  the  history  < 
habits  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  th 
countrv  must  at  all  times  be  looked  up< 
with  a  large  amount  of  interest.  From  th 
point  of  view  the  discovery  of  the  remaii 
of  a  number  of  ancient  lake  dwellings 
Holdemess,  the  low-lying  district  betwe< 
Hull  and  Bridlington,  am)rds  a  glimpse 
a  people  who  lived  during  ages  of  whi< 
there  is  no  written  history,  and  of  who 
existence  there  is  no  record  but  such 
can  be  gathered  from  the  remains  of  ru< 
platforms  built  on  the  edge  of  a  lake 
mere,  on  which  to  erect  dwellings  affoi 
ing  a  scanty  shelter  from  the  inclemen 
of  the  weather,  some  protection  from  t 
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wild  animals  of  the  neiebborhood,  or  the 
attacks  of  their  human  but  more  danger- 
ous foes.  Living  over  the  water,  they  nat- 
urally found  that  the  readiest  method  of 
disposing  of  the  refuse  was  to  throw  it 
into  the  lake  below;  and  so  it  happens 
that,  in  digging  beneath  the  platform,  there 
are  found,  mixed  with  the  natural  accumu- 
lation of  peat,  large  numbers  of  the  bones 
of  animals  which  had  been  used  as  food, 
charred  wood  from  their  fires,  implements 
of  stone  used  as  adzes  in  shaping  and 
pointing  the  piles,  rounded  stones  for 
pounding  and  erinding  com,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  rudely  fashioned  objects  of 
bone  used  for  fastening  skins  round  the 
loins  or  for  personal  adornment  of  the 
primeval  inhabitants  of  our  island,  as  well 
as  other  objects  of  less  definite  purposes. 

Holdemess  occupies  an  area  circum- 
scribed by  the  chalk  hills  which  extend 
from  Flaraborough  Head  to  the  Humber 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  low-lying  district,  the  almost 
uniform  flatness  of  which  is  but  slightly 
relieved  by  little  rounded  hills  of  gravel. 
The  central  part,  extending  north  and 
south,  is  in  some  instances  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  whilst  along  the  coast  the 
ground  rises,  so  that  the  drainage,  instead 
of  seeking  an  oudet  towards  the  sea,  runs 
inland,  and  is  emptied  into  the  Humber. 
Formerly  the  lower  levels  of  Holdemess 
formed  a  series  of  plant-laden  meres,  con 
nected  by  streams  one  with  another,  and 
ramifying  in  every  direction.  These  once 
characteristic,  serai-sta^^ant  expanses  of 
water  have  all  been  drained,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Hornsea  Mere,  which  is  be- 
low the  sea-level,  the  sites  they  occupied 
are  only  indicated  by  the  names  which 
these  places  still  retain.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  richly  cultivated  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Holdemess  of  to-day  can  be 
conceived  as  a  country  full  of  swamps, 
bogs,  and  lakes,  almost  impenetrable 
cither  on  foot  or  by  other  means. 

The  slightly  higher  ground  was  for  the 
most  part  densely  wooded,  and  rank  vege- 
tation covered  tne  whole  of  the  country. 
It  extended  far  out  over  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  North  Sea.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  land  has  been  washed  away 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during 
some  years  as  much  as  fifty  feet  have  gone 
during  one  winter;  and  since  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts  the  sites  of  villages  and 
churches  which  were  considerably  within 
the  coast  line  are  now  far  out  at  sea. 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 


The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

The  woods  and  higher  ground  were  in- 
fested with  wolves;  and  the  wild  boar 
grovelled  in  the  slimy  margins  of  the 
pools,  rooting  up  succulent  morsels  from 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  thriving  in  the 
damp  and  vapor-laden  atmosphere.  The 
red  deer  and  the  horse  roamed  in  herds 
over  the  district,  making  incursions  from 
the  higher  ground  to  the  westward ;  and 
numerous  small  animals  lurked  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  It  is  probable 
that  at  this  time  the  beaver  had  formed 
its  wonderful  habitations  in  the  more 
rapid  streams  of  the  district,  and  uncon- 
sciously competed  with  its  human  neigh- 
bors in  the  stability  and  comfort  of  its 
water-protected  home.  Birds  were  com- 
mon, the  wild  goose  being  so  abundant 
that  even  to  this  day  the  ni^her  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  laTce  dwellings 
retains  the  name  of  Goose  Island,  though 
it  is  long  since  it  was  an  island,  and  wud 
geese  are  rara  aves  now. 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these  semi- 
stagnant,  reed-grown  meres  at  Ulrome 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Boynton  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  lake  dwelling.  The 
edge  of  the  lake  was  towards  the  east,  and 
at  no  great  distance  was  an  island,  the 
surface  of  which  at  the  present  time  is 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It 
was  between  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  this 
island,  still  named  Goose  Island,  that  the 
pile  structure  was  placed.  It  consists  at 
the  base  of  a  number  of  tmnks  of  trees 

f)laced  horizontally  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ake,  and  held  in  position  by  rudely  pointed 
stakes.  The  largest  timbers,  twenty  feet 
in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
extend  from  east  to  west  across  the  course 
of  the  stream,  which  appears  to  have  run 
in  a  northerly  direction.  The  direction 
of  the  flow  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  the 
addition  of  diagonal  piles  placed  to  lean 
against  the  larger  trunks  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  disturbed  by  floods  or 
other  circumstances  causing  more  than 
the  ordinary  pressure.  Between  the  larger 
timbers,  which  were  laid  parallel  to  each 
other  with  as  great  regularity  as  their 
rough,  unhewn  surfaces  allowed,  shorter 
trunks  were  placed  transversely,  resulting 
in  a  rude  but  solid  and  compact  frame- 
work. The  whole,  fastened  in  position  by 
stakes  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  forms  a  rec- 
tangular platform  thirty  yards  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  eighteen  in  breadth 
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from  north  to  south.  At  the  south-east 
comer  a  pair  of  large  timbers  extend  par- 
allel with  each  other,  about  five  feet  apart, 
from  the  platform  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
They  have  been  prepared  with  greater 
care  than  those  used  for  the  p&tform 
itself ;  the  upper  surface  is  hewn  flat,  and 
they  have  been  carefully  fixed  in  position, 
evidently  to  form  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  habitations  and  the  ad- 
joining land.  The  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  are  mostly  oak,  ash,  birch,  willow, 
and  hazel.  The  interstices  between  the 
timber  of  the  platform  were  filled  up  to 
the  top  with  broken  wood  and  twigs,  until 
a  level  surface  was  obtained ;  this  was 
covered  with  bark  and  sand.  On  the  foun- 
dation thus  securely  formed,  probably 
reaching  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  were  erected  the  dwellings  of  the 
builders. 

The  structure  exposed  during  the  ex- 
cavations proved  that  the  original  plat- 
form, after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  either  subsided  beneath 
the  water,  or  for  some  other  resison  be- 
came untenable,  and  a  second  one  was 
added.  The  newer  or  upper  platform  is 
arranged  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lower  one.  The  horizontal  timbers  of  the 
superstructure  are  held  in  position  by 
piles,  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  ones  by  the  long  and  sharp 
point,  evidently  cut  by  a  sharp  metal  in- 
strument The  points  of  the  later  piles 
are  not  unfrequently  found  piercing  the 
timbers  of  the  earlier  stage,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  latter  were 
more  or  less  decayed,  and  consequently 
had  become  depressed  beneath  the  water ; 
hence  the  reason  for  the  erection  of  the 
second  structure.  The  two  platforms  to- 
gether are  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
thickness.  The  top  of  the  upper  one  is 
four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  intervening  strata  consisting 
of  three  feet  of  peat  immediately  over- 
lying the  wooden  platform,  and  a  foot  of 
warp  and  soil.  Beneath  the  base  of  the 
lower  platform  the  thickness  varies  with* 
the  position ;  near  the  edge  it  rests  on  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  old  lake ;  further  out  it  is 
separated  from  the  sand  by  an  increasing 
thickness  of  peat.  The  gravel  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  old  lake  is  about  ten 
feet  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Amongst  the  sticks  and  bark  filling  up 
the  interstices  between  the  timbers  of  the 
lower  dwelling  a  number  of  implements 
and  some  fragments  of  pottery  have  been 


found.  The  latter  is  dark-colored,  and 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  pottery 
made  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  the  earliest  period.  The  imple- 
ments are  made  either  of  stone  or  bone, 
and  consist  of  pointed  or  sharpened 
stones,  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  used 
as  hammers ;  picks  and  hammers  are  also 
made  from  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer. 
The  large  leg-bones  of  oxen,  broken  diag- 
onally midway  between  the  two  extremi- 
ities,  and  pierced  near  the  joint  with  a 
circular  hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  stick, 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  hoes ;  the 
diagonal  fracture  is  more  or  less  smoothed 
by  use,  and  an  implement  of  this  sort 
would  serve  very  well  to  break  up  the  light 
soil  on  the  higher  ground  adjacent  to  the 
mere.  Flint  flakes,  used  as  knives  and 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  cleaning  the 
skins  of  animals,  have  been  found.  A 
large  stone  of  oval  form  and  coarse  gran- 
itoid texture,  with  a  flat  smooth  sunace, 
exceeding  a  foot  in  largest  diameter,  may 
have  been  used  for  grinding  food ;  and 
other  smaller  roundedstones  were  appar- 
ently used  for  pounding  grain.  Hazel* 
nuts  were  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
bones  of  animals  already  mentioned,  there 
have  been  found  the  jaws  of  wolves,  tusks 
of  wild  boars,  portions  of  the  head  of  red 
deer  and  horse  and  the  bones  of  sheep, 
dogs,  and  smaller  animals,  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  birds.  They  were  mostly  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  feet  below  the  surface 
and  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  first  and  second  platform  a 
fine  bronze  spear-head  was  discovered. 
The  occurrence  of  bronze,  together  with 
the  form  of  the  pointed  piles,  evidently, 
cut  by  a  metal  instrument,  naturally  leads' 
to  the  inference  that  the  later  platform  was 
erected  during  the  period  usually  termed 
the  bronze  age.  An  approximate  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  age,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  knowledge  of  bronze  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  iron ;  of  the  latter 
metal  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  hkt 
dwelling,  but  it  was  known  to  the  people 
whom  Julius  Caesar  found  occupying  the 
country,  and  was  probably  in  use  for  two 
or  three  centuries  previously.  It  will  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  nx  the  date  of  the  more 
recent  portion  of  the  pile  structure  not 
later  than  the  second  or  third  century  b.  C 
The  objects  found  beneath  the  lower  plat- 
form indicate  a  much  earlier  period,  when 
the  use  of  bronze  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  the  articles  and  implements  were 
made  from  either  flint  or  bone ;  the  older 
structure  is  probably  of  the  earlier  portioa 
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of  the  later  stone  age.  Its  great  anticjuity 
is  shown  by  the  depth  at  which  the  objects 
already  mentioned  were  found,  and  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  parts  of  the  lake 
surrounding  the  pile  dwellings  became 
filled  up  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
with  peat  before  the  second  platform  was 
constructed. 

The  Barmston  and  Skipsea  Drain  fol- 
lows the  course  of  what  was  undoubtedly 
in  prehistoric  times  a  chain  of  lakes  ex- 
tending from  Skipsea  to  its  present  termi- 
nation on  the  seashore.  Alone  this  line 
five  or  six  other  pile  structures  nave  been 
found,  in  some  instances  considerably 
larger  than  the  one  explored  at  Ulrome. 
There  is  every  probability  that  careful 
examination  ot  the  surrounding  districts 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  numerous  other 
erections  exist  over  a  considerable  area, 
and  as  each  of  the  platforms  afforded 
space  for  several  dwellines,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  pile-dwellers  were 
a  somewhat  numerous  people.  The  ereat 
preponderance  of  implements  useful  for 
tilling  the  soil  over  those  of  a  warlike 
character  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were 
peaceably  disposed  and  inclined  to  agri- 
coltural  pursuits ;  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  pottcrv,  which  they  shaped 
into  mde  vessels  without  the  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  decorated  by  making 
incisions  either  with  the  finger-nail  or  a 
pointed  flint  on  the  surface.  The  nodules 
of  flint  which  occur  abundantly  in  the 
neighboring  chalk,  chipped  into  the  form 
of  arrow-head,  spear-head,  and  such  other 
objects  as  they  had  skill  to  make  or  com- 
prehension to  use,  served  them  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  purposes.  The  antlers 
of  the  red  deer  and  the  humerus  of  the 
ox,  broken  diagonally,  probably  assisted 
in  breaking  up  and  tilling  the  soil.*  The 
harder  bones  of  animals  were  scraped  and 
carved  into  the  form  of  pins  and  other 
implements  for  personal  use  and  adorn- 
ment. Tolerably  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals,  which  prowled  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods,  when  in  their  habitations 
over  the  water,  this  hardy  people  protected 
themselves  from  the  chill  east  winds  which 
swept  over  the  North  Sea,  as  best  they 
could,  with  the  skins  of  animals  caught  in 
the  chase  or  killed  for  food.    It  may  be 

*  Exactly  as  the  writer  saw  the  tenant  of  a  small  plot 
ol  arable  land  operatine  a  short  time  ago.^  The  grass 
land  had  been  dug  with  a  spade  and  remained  in  hard 
cIckIs  ;  to  break  up  these  the  man  had  inserted  a  long 
stick  in  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  pierced  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  broken  leg-bones 
of  the  ox,  and  with  this  was  pounding  away  at  the 
masses  of  dry  earth ;  a  peculiar  exemplification  of  an 
old-world  custom  revirea  by  the  force  or  necessity  of 
drcuaistaDcea. 


desirable  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
the  pile-dwellers  to  the  population  existing 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
time  the  dwellings  were  erectea.  The 
objects  found  in  the  exploration  of  the 
pile  structures  indicate  that  they  were 
used  as  the  ordinary  home  of  the  people, 
and  not  merely  as  an  occasional  retreat 
for  defensive  purposes ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  formed  only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Whilst  in  this  particular  district 
the  circumstances  were  especially  favora- 
ble to  the  construction  of  this  species  of 
dwelling,  the  adjoining  district  was  occu- 
pied by  branches  of  the  same  people  who 
erected  a  quite  different  kind  of  habita- 
tion. The  countrv  surrounding  the  low- 
lying,  lake-coverea  area  of  Hotderness  is 
constituted  of  rounded  chalk  hills,  inter- 
sected by  deep,  riverless  valleys.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  still  existing  on  these 
hills  that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  nu- 
merous and  energeti  c  people.  Thei  r  sum- 
mits  are  entrenched  in  every  direction, 
culminating  on  Flamborough  Head  with 
the  so-called  Danes  Dyke.  These  en- 
trenchments were  probably  erected  for 
purposes  of  defence ;  and  as  a  last  resort, 
should  they  be  driven  from  the  wold  en- 
trenchments, the  inhabitants  could  retreat 
to  the  more  strongly  fortified  area  on 
Flamborough  Head,  inaccessible  from  the 
sea,  and  rendering  a  prolonged  resistance 
on  the  land  comparati  vely  easy.  O  ver  th  e 
whole  wold  district  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  mounds  or  tumuli,  which  were 
erected  as  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  the 
investigation  of  which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
people.  The  mounds  are  stated  by  Canon 
Green  well  (British  Barrows,  1877)  to  con- 
tain the  bodies  of  two  distinct  races  of 
men;  the  older  one  characterized  by  a 
long  head,  much  longer  from  back  to  front 
than  broad;  whilst  more  recent  mounds 
contain  bodies  with  round  heads,  in  which 
the  breadth  equals  or  exceeds  the  length ; 
with  the  latter,  implements  of  bronze,  or- 
naments of  bone  and  jet,  and  pottery  of 
varied  forms  have  been  discovered ;  whilst 
in  the  earlier  graves  only  implements  of 
flint  and  stone  nave  been  found,  together 
with  pottery  of  a  rude  character,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  associated  with  the  im- 
plements of  bronze.  Rounded  stones  for 
pounding  grain  are  frequently  found.  The 
relationship  between  the  long-headed, 
stone-using  people,  and  the  broad-headed 
people  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze, 
who  lived  on  the  wolds,  and  the  similar 
races  who  occupied  the  lake  dwellings,  is 
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sufficiently  remarkable,  and  indicates  more 
than  a  probability  that  the  race  who  built 
the  entrenchments  and  erected  mounds 
over  their  dead,  occupied  their  strongholds 
at  the  same  time  that  their  neignbors, 
the  lake-dwellers,  erected  their  island  plat- 
forms. The  implements  found  beneath 
the  lower  structure  are  similar  to  those 
got  from  diggings  in  the  older  tumuli,  and 
there  is  simultaneous  evidence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  bronze  in  the  later  pile 
dwellings  and  the  most  recent  of  the 
mounds. 

Other  examples  of  pile  dwellings  have 
been  recorded,  principally  from  the  east- 
ern counties,  where  in  bygone  centuries 
morasses  and  meres  abounded.    One  at 
Barton  Mere,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  \vas 
explored  by  the  Rev.  H.  Jones  in  1867; 
another  at  Wrentham  Mere,  in  Norfolk, 
by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  in  1856  ;  and  Dr. 
Palmer  has  reported  that  in  1869,  oaken 
piles  and  planks  had  been  due  out  of 
lx)ggy  ground  on    Cold   Ash   Common, 
Berks.     In  each  instance  piles  were  found 
driven  into  the  ground  —  at  Barton,  suj)- 
ported  by  large  stones ;  associated  with 
them  were  vast  quantities  of  broken  bones 
of  animals  used  for  food,  and  occasionally 
bronze  spear-heads  and  other  implements 
have  been  found.    It  is  probable  that  these 
instances  belonged  to  the  bronze  age,  and 
the  objects  discovered  in  them  point  rather 
to  the  later  than  the  earlier  part  of  it;  to 
that  portion  which  immediately  precedes 
the  historic  period.     Compared  with  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Holderness,  they  would 
be  coeval  with  the  more  recent  structures 
in  which  the  bronze  implements  are  found. 
A  single  example  of  a  crannoge  or  pile 
dwelling  has  been  recorded  as  occurring 
in  Llangorse  Lake,  near  Brecon,  in  south 
Wales.     It  consists  of  an  island  of  piles 
supported  by  stones ;  it  is  ninety  yards  in 
circumference,  and  situated  in  two  or  three 
feet  of  water,  a  short  distance  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake.    The  piles  are 
oak,  and  show  evidence  of  having  been 
hewn  with  a  metal  adze.     Outside  the 
island  are  groups  of  piles  of  softer  wood, 
and  it  is  inferred  that  the  island  formed  a 
central  platform,  from  the  circumference 
of  which  the  dwellings  extended  to  the 
adjacent  groups  of  piles.     Large  quanti- 
ties of  bones  were  tound  in  the  snallow 
water  between  the  island  and  the  margin 
of  the  lake.    The  bones  were  submitted 
to  the  late  Professor  Rolleston,  who  found 
them  to  be  entirely  those  of  the  pig,  sheep, 
cow,  and  horse ;  tney  were  all  representa- 
tive of  small  animals.    The  bones  of  the 
horse,  which  was  used  as  an  article  of 


food,  were  of  two  kinds:  one  small-— 
probably  the  progenitor  of  the  Welsh 
pony  —  and  the  other  of  a  larger  breed. 
To  the  above  list  Professor  £&yd  Daw- 
kins  afterwards  added  the  red  deer  and 
wild  boar.  Some  fraspients  of  pottery 
were  found  interspersed  with  the  bones. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  numerous 
island  lake  dwellings  or  crannoges  have 
been  discovered.  The  Irish  crannoses 
have  been  inhabited  from  a  period  hidden 
in  remote  antiquity  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  In  many  instances  they 
have  been  deserted  for  long  periods,  and 
afterwards  repaired  and  re-inhabited.  The 
remains  of  implements  of  war,  those  used 
in  agriculturau  pursuits,  and  others  for 
personal  adornment,  range  through  all  the 
varieties  of  stone  and  nint,  bone,  bronxe 
and  iron,  and  consist  of  daggers,  spears, 
knives  and  swords,  shears,  axes,  querns, 
beads,  pins,  combs,  brooches,  chains,  pots, 
etc.  The  amount  of  broken  bones  left  by 
the  occupiers  is  enormous,  and  instances 
are  recorded  where  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cart-loads  have  been  removed  and  used  as 
manure  from  a  single  platform.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  Irish  crannoge  is  a  circu- 
lar or  oblong  structure,  forming  an  island, 
surrounded  Dy  one  or  more  rows  of  piles, 
pointed  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  laJce. 
Inside  the  circle  of  piles  the  space  is  filled 
with  stones,  branches  of  trees,  and  peaty 
dibris.  On  these  artificially  built  islandls 
wooden  dwellings  were  erected.  The  lat- 
ter consisted  of  a  combination  of  pedes 
and  wickerwork,  with  boarded  floors.  In 
districts  where  wood  was  scarce  they  are 
sometimes  built  up  entirely  of  stone. 
Generally  the  dwellings  were  erected  in  a 
circle  round  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
structure,  similarly  to  that  already  sp>oken 
of  in  Wales ;  in  other  and  rare  instances 
the  houses  were  built  on  wooden  plat* 
forms  supported  by  piles  and  brushwood, 
held  in  position  by  stones.  They  were 
erected  without  connection  with  the  shore, 
communication  being  made  by  means  of  a 
canoe  hewn  from  the  bole  of  a  single  tree ; 
it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  nnd  the 
canoe  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  pile 
structure,  buried  in  the  peat  or  bog.  Sir 
W.  R.  Wilde,  describing  a  crannoge  ex- 
posed at  Lagore,  County  Meath,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet 
in  diameter,  says :  — 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  was  formed 
i  by  u])right  posts  of  black  oak,  measuring  from 
'  6  to  8  feet  m  height ;  these  were  mortised  into 
I  l^eams  of  a  similar  material,  laid  flat  upon  the 
•  marl  and  sand  beneath  the  bog,  ancf  nearly 
'  16  feet  below  the  present  surface.     The  up* 
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right  posts  were  held  together  by  connecting 
aoss-beams,  and  (?)  fastened  by  large  iron 
nails;  parts  of  a  second  upper  tier  of  posts 
were  likewise  found  restins  on  the  lower  ones. 
The  space  thus  enclosed  was  divided  into 
separate  compartments  by  septa  or  divisions 
that  intersected  each  other  in  different  direc- 
tions; these  also  were  formed  of  oaken  beams 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  joined  together 
with  greater  accuracv  than  the  former,  and  in 
some  cases  having  tneir  sides  grooved  or  rab- 
beted to  admit  large  panels  driven  down  be- 
tween them.  The  interiors  of  the  chambers 
so  foraied  were  filled  with  bones  and  black 
mooij  earth,  and  the  heap  of  bones  was  raised 
up  in  some  places  within  a  foot  of  the  surface. 

The  animals  whose  remains  were  thus 
preserved  were  principally  oxen,  horses, 
asses,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  dogs,  and 
foxes.  Some  human  bones  were  also 
found 

Nearly   one    hundred   lake    dwellings 
have  been  discovered  in   Ireland,  and 
about  the  same  number  is  recorded  as 
hinng  received  more  or  less  attention  in 
Scodand.     Of  the  latter,  fifty  are  entirely 
ixiilt  of  wood,  and  the  remainder  wood 
and  stone  combined,  or  other  materials. 
The  Scotch  crannoges  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars are  similar  to  those  of  Ireland, 
and  were  probably  erected  by  the  branch 
of  the  Celtic  people  who  1  migrated  north- 
irards ;  whilst  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales 
irere  the  result  of  the  influx  of  the  Celtic 
element  in  its  extension  westwards.   '*  The 
ordinary    construction    of   the   crannoge 
proper,"  says  Dr.  Stuart,  "  was  by  logs  of 
wood  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  supporting  a 
structure  of  earth  and  stones,  or  of  a  mix- 
ture of  both ;  the  mass  being  surrounded 
by  piles  of  young  oak-trees  in  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  the  inner  row  of  which  kept  the 
island  in  shape,  and  the  external  rows 
acted  as  defences  and  breakwaters.''    Dr. 
Monro,  after  prolonged  investigation  and 
experience,  was  able  to  supplement  the 
description  given  above  as  follows  :    **  For 
defence    and  protection  —  which   I    pre- 
sume no  one  will  doubt  were  the  primary 
objects  of  these  islands  —  a  small  mossy 
lake,  with  its  margin  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  grasses,  and  situated  in  a  secluded 
locality  amidst  the  thick  meshes  of  the 
primeval   forests   of  those   days,   would 
present  the  most  desirable  topographical 
conditions.     Having  fixed  on  such  a  local- 
ity, the  next  consideration  would  be  the 
selection    of   materials  for  building  the 
island.     In  a  lake  containing  the  soft  and 
yielding    sediment   due    to    decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  any 
heavy  substances,  as  stones  and  earth, 
would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to 


their  weight,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wood, 

Erovided  there  was  an  abundant  supply  at 
and,  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
material  that  could  be  used.  To  construct 
in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  virtually 
floating  over  a  quagmire,  a  solid,  compact 
island,  with  a  circular  area  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  capable  of  enduring  for 
centuries  as  a  retreat  for  men  and  ani- 
mals," was  a  work  requiring  no  small 
amount  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
skill  on  the  part  of  these  early  crannoge- 
builders.  The  method  of  procedure  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Monro  is  that  immediately 
over  the  chosen  site  a  circular  raft  of 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  above  branches  and 
brushwood,  was  formed,  and  above  it  addi- 
tional layers  of  logs,  together  with  stones, 
gravel,  etc,  were  heaped  up  till  the  whole 
mass  grounded.  As  this  process  went  on, 
upright  piles,  made  of  oak  and  of  the 
required  length,  were  inserted  into  pre- 
pared holes  in  the  structure,  and  probably 
also  a  few  were  inserted  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake.  When  a  sufficient  height  above 
the  water-line  was  attained,  a  prepared 
pavement  of  oak-beams  was  constructed, 
and  mortised  beams  were  laid  over  the 
tops  of  the  encircling  piles,  which  bound 
them  firmly  together.  When  the  skeleton 
of  the  island  was  thus  finished,  a  superfi- 
cial barrier  of  hurdles,  or  some  such 
fence,  was  erected  close  to  the  water. 
Frequently  a  wooden  gangway,  probably 
submerged,  stretched  to  the  shore,  by 
means  of  which  secret  access  to  the  cran- 
noge could  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
a  canoe. 

The  remains  of  pile  structures  were 
exposed  near  London  Wall  in  1866,  when 
excavations  were  made  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  wool  warehouse.  Associated 
with  the  piles  there  was  a  large  number 
of  various  implements  of  a  comparatively 
modern  date,  together  with  Roman  coins 
and  other  objects  used  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  lake  dwellings  of  Holderness  bear 
the  impress  of  greater  age  than  any  other 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  they  are  of 
sufficiently  characteristic  structure  to  dis- 
tinguish tnem  from  the  island-like  *'  cran- 
nagoes"  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
ancient  people  who  built  them,  having 
found  a  suitable  situation,  proceeded  to 
cut  down  large  trees  by  means  of  their 
rude  flint  axes ;  these,  cleared  of  branches, 
were  dragged  to  the  lakeside,  and  in  five 
or  six  feet  of  water  were  laid  horizontally 
along  the  bottom,  and  held  there  by  stakes 
driven  into  the  sandy  or  peaty  shore.  The 
height  of  the  platform  was  raised  by 
means  of  smaller  trunks  and  branches  to 
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the  level  of  the  water,  and  an  even  surface 
obtained  by  twigs,  gravel,  and  sand.  On 
this  there  was  probably  erected  a  number 
of  huts.  As  to  the  character  of  the  huts 
there  is  no  information.  The  several  op- 
erations in  connection  with  so  large  an 
undertaking,  conducted  by  a  people  pos- 
sessing no  mechanical  appliances  and  only 
the  rudest  tools,  implies  a  large  amount 
of  intelligent  co-operation,  and  conse- 
quently a  comparatively  advanced  sta^e 
of  civilization.  The  men  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious, dividing  their  time  between  the 
chase  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil: 
whilst  the  women  attended  to  household 
duties,  cooked  the  flesh  of  animals  caught 
in  the  chase,  or  pounded  the  corn  with 
rounded  stones,  to  make  bread.  Prob- 
ably they  spun  the  wool  of  sheep,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  whorl-stones,  and 
made  a  coarse  cloth.  But  the  skin  of 
the  sheep  with  the  wool  attached  was  the 
most  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  covering 
for  the  body.  Thev  appear  to  have  had 
all  the  essential  elements  of  happiness, 
and,  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  the 
intensely  complicated  civilization  of  their 
successors  of  subsequent  centuries,  to 
have  pursued  a  tranquil  and  easy  exist- 
ence. This  picture  has  its  shadows,  and 
no  doubt  occasional  disagreements  arose, 
and  neighboring  tribes  would  quarrel  and 
fight,  or  perhaps  combine  against  some 
more  distant  foe.  After  such  engagements 
there  is  the  probability  that,  like  nearly  all 
existing  peoples  in  a  similar  sta^e  ot  de- 
velopment from  rudest  barbansm,  the 
captives  were  killed  and  eaten.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  skull  and  bones  of  a  human 
being  amongst  the  dibris  found  in  the 
excavations  of  the  lake  dwelling  at  Ul- 
rome,  as  well  as  other  evidences  in  the 
neighboring  wolds,  goes  a  long  way  to 
show  that  the  people  were  cannibals. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  princi- 
pal lake  dwellings  found  in  the  British 
islands.  It  would  be  interesting,  did  space 
permit,  to  trace  their  relationship  with 
others  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  with  those  the  re- 
mains of  which  exist  on  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  so  admirably 
investigated  and  described  by  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Keller,  and  which  have  afforded  so 
good  an  opportunity  for  investigation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  by  the  low  level 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Constance.  The 
Swiss  lake  dwellings  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  an  older  t)^e  than  those  found  m 
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Great  Britain,  and  extend  throughout  the 
stone  age,  the  succeeding  period  charac- 
terized oy  the  use  of  bronze,  and  to  the 
earlier  statues  of  iron.  Dr.  Keller  consid* 
ers  that  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family  which 
occupied  centred  Europe  prior  to  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Munro  and  others  that  all 
the  pile  dwellings  in  this  country  were 
erected  by  the  Celts,  or  Brit-Welsh,  as 
they  have  been  styled,  who  occupied  the 
country  in  pre-historic  times.  If  such  be 
the  fact,  the  relative  age  of  the  structures 
in  Holdemess,  as  compared  with  those  ol 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  be  the  natu* 
ral  result  of  the  migration  of  that  people 
westwards.  Their  first  access  to  the  coun- 
try was  gained  on  the  east  coast,  and  the 
pile  dwellings  found  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties and  in  Yorkshire  were  probably  the 
first  erected.  As  the  Celts  were  driven 
westward  and  northward  by  the  incursions 
of  succeeding  nationalities  they  crossed 
over  to  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
erected  pile  dwellings  or  crannoges  in 
those  countries.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Holdemess  dwellings  were  in  a  state  of 
desuetude  before  the  historic  period ;  tiiey 
contain  no  traces  of  any  objects  of  Roman 
or  other  civilized  manufacture;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  known  to  have  been  used  as  places  of 
habitation  and  for  defensible  retreats  as 
recently  as  the  sixteenth  or  seventeendi 
centuries.  The  pile  dwelling  found  near 
the  old  walls  of  London  is  suso  compar&p 
tively  modem  as  compared  with  those  of 
Holdemess,  and  is  replete  with  objects 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. It  indicates  a  period  when  that 
part  of  the  City  was  neither  more  nor  k»s 
than  a  great  bog  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

It  appears  that  the  people  in  those  old 
days  adapted  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  environment  very  much  as 
the  savage  nations  of  the  present  day  do 
in  New  Guinea,  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  in 
other  places.  Where  the  country  is  full 
of  lakes  and  of  a  wet  and  boggy  cnaracter, 
the  inhabitants  have  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  dwelling-place  raised  above  the 
water,  and  this  has  been  done  by  drivinff 
piles  into  the  soft  ground  and  building  00 
the  top  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  ueir 
neighbors  of  the  same  tribe  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  have  erected  their 
huts  on  the  adjacent  dry  land. 
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PranThi' 
UNEST  AUGUSTUS.  KING  OF  HANOVER. 

Visitors  to  Hanover  will  remember  tht 
coninunding  statue  dedicated  by  a  faithful 
peoplftothe  father  of  the  country  which 
wcopies  the  centre  of  the  Plati  oa  emerg- 
icigfrocn  the  railway  station.  It  is  almost 
die  tint  object  of  interest  which  meets  the 
e>t  of  the  newcomer  if  he  travel  by  rail- 
M)r  to  the  ancient  capital.  Ancient  in- 
deed it  ii,  though  the  antiquities  have  now 
to  be  sou);ht  for.  A  new  Hanover  has 
spnuur  up  almost  within  Uving  memory; 
and  tEe  reconstruction  is  due  greatly  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  whose  beneficent  reign 
Ihe  Hanoverians  have  commemorated  By 
Ibtimtel^  equestrian  bronse. 

If  tbe  visitor  steps  over  any  of  the  little 
bridges  that  span  the  somewhat  muddy 
Leint,  he  will  soon  find  out  tbe  truth  of 
»talwe  have  said  in  delicious  little  bits 
of  old-world  art  and  decoration,  the  more 
■elcome  that  they  were  hardly  expected ; 
antd  old  wooden -fronted  houses,  with 
[njtctiDg  stories  and  gabled  roofs  of  the 
■ntt  picturesque  order.  With  a  touch  of 
mpue,  and  it  mav  be  some  sense  of 
HCra,  he  may  find  himself  in  what  is  a 
Mrrow  and  very  old  thoroughfare  of  this 
doracter,  dubbed  the  JVeio  Street  (Neue 
Siruse).  And  he  may  then  realize  what 
aduge  time  has  brought  in  its  wake  as 
bt  thinks  of  the  new  Hanover  he  has  left 
bthiod  him,  and  be  thankful  at  once  for 
4e  policy  that  spared  so  much,  and  ira- 
prored  to  much.  He  will  learn  that  to  the 
radom  and  energy  of  Ernest  Augustus 
bt  is  largely  indebted  for  the  almost ' 
miqae  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  —  I 
oftMory  monuments  and  stately  structures 
fftsh  from  the  mason's  hand.  In  govern- 
ing his  people  he  never  forgot  the  advan- 
<)ges(rf  continuity  and  traoitlon,  with  the 
Rsultihat  though  half  a  foreigner  he  was 
jn  dat  of  themselves.  Though  he  would 
Mt listen  to  ill-advised  projects  of  reform, 
wif  soon  after  his  accession  he  did  some- 
tiing  to  cut  down  the  privileges  of  the 
"TOil)^,  against  whom  there  was  an  out- 
f^i  M  if  uieir  privileges  were  detrimen- 
» to  tbe  peasantry.  He  made  an  end  too 
i!f  the  baronial  courts  of  justice,  which  led 
tbe  pecmle  to  say  that  now  they  had  one 
ong,  whereas  formerly  they  had  twenty. 

Ernest  Augustus  was  a  Tory  of  the  old- 
^bioned  type,  but  he  understood  well 

to  lake 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  to  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet. 
He  bad  learned  some  things  of  constitu- 
tionalism   from  his  life  in    England,  tOi 
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which  he  looked  back  with  longing  eyes, 
and  he  retained  a  keen  relish  for  many 
of  its  customs  — the  national  roast  beef 
not  being  by  any  means  the  only  good 
thing  English  from  which  he  sought  to 
draw  consolation  amid  the  burden  of  royal 


He  had  a  healthy  dislike  of  sham, 
I  was  apt  to  set  his  foot 
r  he  found  it. 


It  upon  it  wher- 


The    Rev.    Mr.    Wilkinson,   who  was 

chaplain  to  his  Majesty  for  several  years, 
up  to  his  death,  has  favored  the  world  with 
his  reminiscences  of  the  "  Court  andi"imes 
of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover,"  •  and  has  not 
failed  to  illustrate  in  a  humorous  and 
lively  manner  the  old  half-blind  king's  pro- 
pensity for  treading  on  people's  corns. 
But  he  has  also  brought  out  well  the  no- 
ble elements  of  Ernest's  character  —  his 
manliness,  his  patriotism,  his  openness  to 
reasonable  appeal,  and  his  consistency  in 
his  means  of  seeking  his  people's  good 
as  he  honestly  saw  it.  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
volume  will  form  a  reliable  and  happy 
commentary  on  the  more  sober  pages  of 
history,  and  if  the  old  king  does  not  always 
ippear  in  the  stately  and  dignified  atti- 
tudes we  are  wont  lo  associate  with  roy- 
alty, no  one  will  feel  less  of  interest  in  him 
because  of  his  severe  rebukes  to 
and  affectation,  his  occasional 
outbursts  of  temper,  and  his  determina- 
tion in  unexpected  circumstances  to  call  a 
ipade  a  spade,  though  sometimes  ordinary 
politeness,  not  to  speak  of  courtly  eti- 
iiuette,  did  suffer  somewhat  at  his  hands. 
And  he  was  occasionally  brusque  if  not 
rude  —  this  much  honesty  demands  to  be 
laid  —  but  in  everythinglie  showed  him- 
self a  character  — a  man 'of  much  indi- 
viduality and  well  north  a  little  study. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  undertake  the 
chaplaincy  without  some  qualms.  He  had 
lieard  of  certain  peculiarities  that  might, 
on  occasion,  prove  disagreeable.  One 
of  these  was  the  royal  habit  of  muttering 
responses  in  church  where  they  very 
cleariv  were  not  in  any  rubric,  and  sadly 
ijut  of  place,  and  not  likely  to  aid  the  com- 
iwsure  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  tells  us  that  this  was  a  fam- 
ily habit;  George  III,  and  King  Ernest's 
hrolher,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  having 
been  guilty  of  it.  "Stories  were  about," 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  that  when  the  cler- 
in'man  said  '  Let  us  pray,'  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  added,  quite  audibly,  'With  all 
my  heart ; '  when  the  clergyman  read,  in 
the  story  of  Zacchieus, '  Behold,  the  half 
of  my  goods  1  give  to  the  poor,'  the  duke 

•  Stcond  ediiioB.    HurUA  Blackell. 
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astonished  the  congregation  by  saying 
aloud,  *No!  no!  I  can't  do  that;  that's 
too  much  for  any  man  —  no  objection  to 
a  tenth/  Again,  when  there  had  been  a 
long  drought,  and  the  prayer  was  an- 
nounced for  rain,  *  Yes,  yes,'  said  the 
duke  aloud,  *  quite  right,  quite  right ;  but 
it  will  never  rain  till  the  wind  changes.'  " 
In  addition  to  this  it  was  hinted  that  King 
Ernest  patronized  clergymen  for  whom  the 
world  had  little  respect,  that  he  might  lead 
them  to  excess  and  amuse  himself  b^* 
making  fools  of  them.  But,  as  in  a  multi- 
tude of  other  cases,  Mr.  Wilkinson  found 
that  those  evils  were  much  worse  in  pros- 
pect than  in  reality;  in  fact — whether 
from  these  matters  having  been  exagger- 
ated, or  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  manner  and 
character  —  the  king  showed  towards  him 
from  the  first  the  utmost  consideration, 
respect,  and  kindness.  On  one  point  the 
king  deemed  it  necessary  to  convey  a  plain 
hint ;  but  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  wise  and 
practical  enough  to  profit  by  it.  After  his 
first  dinner  at  court,  his  Majesty  asked,  — 

"  *  Doctor,*  have  you  ever  read  Ogden's 
sermons  ? ' 

**  *  No,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  them." 

"  *  Oh,  I'll  lend  them  to  you.  They  were 
ray  father's  favorite  sermons  —  indeed,  we 
all  like  them  much ;  they  are  very  short  — 
none  more  than  twenty  minutes  —  but  very 
pithy,  without,  1  believe,  a  single  unneces- 
sary redundant  word.  Multutn  in  parvo, 
we  call  them.  No  doubt  they  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  indeed  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  any  clergyman 
who  had  made  a  sermon  for  forty-five 
minutes  could  always  give  us  the  real  pith 
of  it  in  twenty,  if  he  would  only  take  the 
trouble.' " 

Mr.  Wilkinson  never  exceeded  the 
twenty  minutes,  and  carefully  studied  con- 
densation, and  there  is  no  saying  how 
much  this  contributed  to  his  success. 
And  then  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wilkinson 
had  a  taking  way  with  him,  and  could 
adapt  himself  to  highborn  folks,  like  Lady 
Jersey  and  her  daughters  (who  were  then 
cynosures  of  all  eyes  at  King  Ernest's 
court),  and  poor  widows,  and  characters 
like  Temple,  the  king's  coachman,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  anon.  But  here  is 
an  introduction  to  one  of  the  "  poor  wid- 
ows," a  story  touching  and  characteristic 
enough :  — 

**  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  old  women 
thereby  hung  a  tale  ;  but  one  I  may  men- 
tion whose  history  was  very  remarkable. 
She  declared  to  me  she  was  of  a  noble 

*  The  king  alwajrs  styled  his  chaplains  "doctor.** 


family,  and  mentioned  the  Earl  of 
to  whom  she  was  nearly  related,  and,  aft 
cousin,  had  borne  the  well-known  family 
name.  She  said  she  was  induced  to  nm 
away  with  a  non-commissioned  officer  ol 
the  German  Legion  quartered  in  her  neish- 
borhood;  that  she  was  married,  and  &1* 
lowed  the  regiment  through  all  the  Peain> 
sular  campaign  ~  in  which  the  few  women 
allowed  to  go  with  their  husbands,  to  wash 
for  the  officers  and  others,  went  throuffh 
greater  hardships  than  the  men.  Sne 
went  with  the  regiment  to  Helium,  and 
on  the  night  before  Waterloo,  she  and 
another  woman  lay  out  for  hours  in  the 
wet  under  trees  and  hedges ;  and  on  the 
following  memorable  Sunday,  durine  the 
whole  of  the  day,  she  was  constanUy  in 
the  thick  of  the  fi^ht,  rushing  about  and 
taking  shelter  in  ditches  or  under  banksi 
and  in  barns  or  outhouses,  driven  from 
place  to  place  by  the  whizzing  balls  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  She  was  sick  and  with  childi 
and  tne  terror  and  flight  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  harassing  fatigue,  brou^t 
on  premature  labor,  fn  the  middle  of 
that  night  she  was  dragged  by  her  friend 
to  a  shed,  where  her  child  was  bom.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  and  she  was  rolled  up  as 
best  could  be  done,  and  laid  upon  what 
she  thought  was  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pil- 
low ;  but,  when  morning  broke,  she  fonnd 
she  was  Iving  upon  a  le^  that  had  been 
amputateo,  while  other  limbs  were  lying 
about  the  shed,  which  had  been  used  after 
the  battle  by  the  surgeons  for  their  dread- 
ful but  necessary  operations.  The  babe 
sur\Mved  the  terror  of  that  night,  and  went 
back  to  Hanover  with  the  reeiment,  and 
was  christened  *  Waterloo.'  Thirty  years 
afterwards  I  saw  her  there.  She  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  respectably 
married  to  a  young  carpenter." 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  ready  interest  in  this 
kind,  his  tact  and  his  power  to  take  hit 
part  in  any  innocent  sport  or  pastime  «^ 
accomplishments  in  which  his  residence 
at  Oxford  and  then  an  extended  period  of 
travel  did  much  to  aid  him  —  all  combined 
to  recommend  him  to  the  royal  favor,  and 
he  was  in  fact  raised  to  a  friendly  and 
even  something  of  a  confidential  footing; 
and  was  often  at  the  court  parties  and 
dinners,  and  frequentlv  a  witness  of  funny 
and  entertaining  rebulces  and  repartees. 

"  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  good  old  Sir 
John  Bligh,  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
Hanover,  writhing  under  the  king's  sharp 
and  sarcastic  remarks,  particularly  alKKit 
the  Whigs  and  Whig  doings,  and  what 
J  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  call  Whig 
I  delinquencies,  which  Sir  John,  however 
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he  would  have  stood  up  for  his  party  in 
private,  could  not  answer  as  he  wished 
before  company  and  servants,  and  about 
which,  having  been  in  the  vice,  and  hav- 
ing been  screwed  up  again  tighter  and 
titter  in  agony,  he  used  afterwards  to 
speak  in  no  measured  terms,  and  accuse 
his  Majesty  for  what  he  called  cowardice, 
in  taking  advantage  of  his  own  position 
and  running  him  into  a  corner  openly  at 
the  dinner-table,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut. 

"No  doubt  the  bullying  element  often 
prevailed,  and  the  jokes,  though  some- 
times good,  and  conveying  merited  re- 
proof were  still  rather  bad  jokes,  with 
sharp,  not  to  say  cruel,  spite  against  those 
who  were  the  butts  of  them." 

No  doubt  such  remarks  as  that  to  the 
dirty  old  count  were  rude  and  even  cruel ; 
hot  from  what  Mr.  Wilkinson  tells  us  of 
the  rarity  of  baths  in  Hanover  in  those 
days,  and  the  resources  of  dowagers  to 
save  up  snow-water  for  their  complexions, 
which  they  doled  out  to  themselves  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  glass  a  day,  through  the 
whole  summer,  the  king  even  thus  may 
have  done  a  service  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness In  the  higher  ranks.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  peculiar  relations  in  which 
the  Idng  stood  to  his  efficient  but  self- 
reliant  valet,  that  his  Majesty  did  not  fail 
in  those  matters  in  which  he  reproved 
odiers.  And  he  could  be  bravely  absti- 
nent too  in  trying  circumstances,  being 
content  to  dine  for  a  week  together  upon 
a  slice  or  two  of  cold  meat  that  had  been 
cooked  in  England.  Then  at  five  he  re- 
ceived his  guests,  and  took  some  lieht 
/Ai/,  perhaps  some  oysters  and  some  jelly, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne.  A  cup 
of  tea  with  a  biscuit  in  the  evening  com- 
pleted the  day*s  fare.  His  Majesty  was  a 
good  specimen  of  his  system.  He  was 
erect,  hale  and  hearty,  and  rode  well  on 
horseback  when  long  past  the  three-score 
years  and  ten. 

**  Once  his  Majesty  was  ill  for  several 
weeks,  really  ill,  seriously  at  his  age. 
The  doctors,  of  course,  came  every  day, 
sometimes  twice  or  more,  and  they  pre- 
scribed as  usual.  Any  one  who  has  been 
ill  for  any  length  of  time,  and  has  been 
attended  in  the  ordinary  way  once  or  twice 
a  day  by  one  doctor,  will  know  what  vari- 
ous medicines  are  prescribed,  and  changed 
a^in  and  again  under  each  phase  of  the 
disease,  and  he  would,  I  believe,  be  aston- 
ished to  see  all  the  medicines  he  had 
drunk  during  his  illness.  Any  one  may 
then  conceive  what  a  quantity  w^as  likely 
to  be  ordered,  and  what  changes  were 


likely  to  be  rung  by  a  bevy  of  doctors  with 
such  a  precious  personage  as  a  king  for  a 
patient. 

**  As  any  bottle  or  powder  was  brought 
his  Majesty  said,  *  Put  it  in  the  cupboard,' 
and  again  and  again  it  was  *put  in  the 
cupboard.'  Not  one  drop  was  touched. 
Starving  and  patience  were  the  only  rem- 
edies resorted  to.  At  last  his  Majesty 
got  his  good  turn  and  be^n  to  feel  he 
could  eat  again  with  a  relish,  and  by  de- 
grees nature  flung  off  the  disorder,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  had  run  its  course. 
His  Majesty  was  up  and  dressed  early 
and  at  business. 

"*Get  all  those  bottles,  powders,  and 
pill-boxes  out  of  the  cupboards,'  he  said. 
*and  range  them  in  a  row  round  the  room.' 

"It  was  a  very  small  room,  and  they 
almost  made  a  circle  round  the  walls.  The 
doctors  came  in  smirking  and  smiling,  and 
congratulated  the  king  upon  being  up 
agam  and  looking  so  well. 

"  •  Yes,  doctors,"  said  his  Majesty, 
*  thank  God  it  is  so.  But  look  there  — 
count  it  up.  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had 
drunk  all  that  stuff  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago  ? '  " 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  did 
not  seek  to  secure  favor  by  any  compro- 
mise of  professional  propriety.  On  one 
occasion  the  king  chose  to  fix  a  lev^e  for 
Sunday,  to  which,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  the  chaplain  declined  to  go,  on 
the  ground  of  his  sacred  calling ;  but  when 
others  about  the  court  sought  to  secure 
exemption  also,  the  king  declared  firmly, 
"  They  shall  all  come,"  and  fixed  Sunday 
levies  for  a  considerable  time  after,  just 
to  teach  them  who  in  such  matters  was 
master.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  receiving  a 
second  card  of  invitation  (or  command) 
to  a  Sunday  lev^e,  repeated  his  former 
reasons  for'  not  app>earing,  and  said  that 
he  would  rather  resign  than  compromise 
himself  and  act  against  his  convictions. 
An  exception  was  made  in  his  case,  and 
his  firmness  and  consistency  only  added  to 
the  old  king's  favor  for  him.  But  no  man 
could  more  quickly  see  through  a  specious 
pretext  than  Ernest  did. 

Rough  and  rude  as  the  king's  remarks 
might  often  seem,  they  were  always  di- 
rected at  some  form  of  weakness  or  fear. 
As  Mr.  Wilkinson  says:  — 

"  Those  always  got  on  best  with  the 
king,  high  or  low,  who  were  not  afraid  of 
him,  and  had  an  answer  ready.  He  had 
one  curious  little  Kammerdiener*  about 

•  Kammerdiener  =»  body-servant ;  Diener  «  servant, 
from  dienen,  to  serve,  as  in  the  PriDce  of  Wale&*i 
motto. 
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his  person.  I  think  he  was  a  Bohemian. 
He  was  most  useful,  for  he  had  passed 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  dentist  and  a  bar- 
ber, and  so,  amonpj  other  duties,  took  care 
of  the  beautiful  teeth,  of  which  his  Maj- 
esty was  very  proud,  and  shaved  his  au- 
gust master  every  morning.  He  was  most 
useful,  in  fact,  in  his  way  indispensable, 
and  he  knew  it  and  took  advantage  of  it." 
li  the  king  was  irritable  he  was  irritable 
also,  and  answered,  as  Mr,  Wilkinson 
tells,  in  the  very  spirit  and  terms  of  the 
king's  rebukes.  He  always  had  his  an- 
swer ready,  and  sometimes  not  a  very 
respectful  one.  For  what  seemed  imper- 
tinence he  had  been  dismissed  two  or 
three  times  in  no  measured  terms  from  the 
royal  service,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  going. 
He  knew  he  had  a  good  place,  and  that 
his  Majesty  could  not  do  without  him. 
So,  in  spite  of  the  evening's  altercation, 
he  always  appeared  at  his  Nlajesty's  dress- 
ing-table the  next  morning  at  the  usual 
time,  and  pursued  his  regular  work  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place  — 
neither  he  nor  his  royal  master  making 
any  reference  to  the  past.  It  was  quite 
understood  between  them  that  bygones 
should  be  bygones.  "  I  think  he  had 
been  seventeen  years  with  the  king." 

His  Majesty  was  very  abstinent,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  had  great  faith  in  nature's 
own  processes  of  cure.  Certain  forms  of 
indulgence  he  particularly  hated.  To- 
bacco he  could  not  endure.  And  his 
dislike  of  it  was  such  that  his  private 
secretary.  General  von  During,  who  was  a 
slave  to  the  habit,  as  most  military  men 
in  Germany  are,  was  put  to  the  most  se- 
vere and  laughable  straits  to  indulge  it 
and  yet  not  to  offend  the  king. 

**  Half  past  nine  was  the  general's  hour 
of  morning  attendance.  Five  minutes  be- 
fore that  time,  four  servants  stood  in  the 
passage  leading  to  the  ante-room.  One 
held  an  old  horse-soldiers  cloak  with  a 
slit  behind ;  one  held  a  red-hot  shovel  with 
a  long  handle  like  a  warming-pan  ;  one 
held  a  decanter  of  water  and  a  glass,  and 
a  bottle  containing  a  colored  liquid  ;  and 
one  was  there  to  hold  the  papers,  and  to 
take  the  pipe  which  the  general  smoked 
down  the  passage  to  the  very  last  moment. 
No.  I,  then  covered  the  old  secretary's 
shoulders  with  the  threadbare  and  stained 
old  cloak,  which  had  gone  through  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  which  was  now 
buckled  tight  round  the  neck.  No.  2. 
poured  some  incense  into  the  hot  shovel, 
and  inserted  it  between  the  general's  legs 
through  the  slit  behind.  The  process 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  old 


man  was  nearly  stifled,  but  only  impres- 
nated.  Then  No.  3,  from  decanter  m 
hand,  poured  out  a  elass  of  water,  of  which 
the  general  took  a  hearty  gulp,  rinsed  his 
mouth  out,  and  spat  it  out  on  the  carpeted 
floor  ;  then  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  seiied 
his  papers  and  letters  from  No.  4,  and 
rushed  steaming  into  the  king*s  presence 
as  the  N^rious  clocks  struck  the  half-hour.** 

And  the  good  general's  occasional  diffi- 
culties with  the  kmg's  bad  writing,  and  that 
of  the  king's  correspondents,  were  latigh- 
able  enough.  Poor  old  general,  he  was 
often  reduced  to  sore  straits  in  doin^  his 
duty  and  getting  his  smoke  I  Sometimes 
(and  no  doubt  General  von  Dtiring  was 
very  glad  of  the  chance)  Mr.  WilkiDSoa 
would  undertake  the  general's  duty  for  a 
time  on  one  ground  or  another.  It  was 
part  of  the  duty  to  read  the  English  news- 
papers  to  the  king,  whose  eyesight  was  not 
of  the  best.  "  Often  and  often  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  saw  his  Majes- 
ty's eyes  close  and  head  nod.  I  then  at 
nrst  used  to  stop,  when  it  was  a  case  of 
*the  silence  awoke  the  little  judge;'  aiMl 
his  Majesty,  pretending  he  was  shutting 
his  eyes  to  listen,  usea  to  say,  'Goon^ 
so,  alter  one  or  two  instances  of  this,  I 
used  to  continue  to  read  Lord  So-and*So^ 
speech,  even  though  my  royal  master  be- 
gan to  snore.  When  I  came  to  an  end* 
and  was  silent,  he  always  said  *Go  on, 
and  if  I  announced  'Tliat's  all,  sir,*  be 
used  *.o  say,  *  Ah,  very  interesting!  Now 
see  what's  o'clock;  I  think  it  must  be 
time  for  the  commandant.' " 

*»H  I  told  him,  'No,  sir,  it's  onlybalf 
past  ten,'  or,  *  It  wants  twenty  minutes  to 
eleven,'  his  Majesty  would  say,  — 

** '  Well,  doctor,  now  let  us  nave  a  look 
at  the  police  reports ;  there's  always  some- 
thing striking  there  —  there  one  sees  life 
and  character.'  And  I  must  say  that  his 
Majesty  w^as  really  interested,  and,  often 
as  1  found  him  go  to  sleep  over  a  debate, 
I  never  remember  him  to  have  napped 
over  a  police  report."  ■ 

Of  the  court  balls,  where  every  one^    j 
even  the  ladies,  went  according  to  military 
rank,  the  fair  dames  becoming  for  tlie 
nonce  generals  and  colonels,  and  even 
majors  and  captains,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
some  funny  stories  to  tell ;  but  none  d 
them   surpasses  in  fun  that  of  the  con- 
sternation caused  among  the  strict  mili- 
i  tary-governed   ladies  of    Hanover,  when 
j  some  Scotch  gentleman  appeared  there  ia 
I  the  Highland  full  dress.    "A  little  Ger» 
;  man  baroness,  too  old  and  ugly,  one  might 
!  have  thought,  to  have  had  any  scruples  or 
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prejudices  of  delicacy  in  such  a  case,  ex- 
claimecl  '  Ach  !  ih !  was  ist  das  ?  Auf 
eioem  Hofball !  In  Daitiengesellschaft ! 
Dicke,  haarige,  scbeussliche,  nackte  Bei- 
oe!  Das  ist  sonderbar,  nicbt  zu  sagen 
gemein.  Und  das  erlaubt  die  Kdnigin 
Victoria ! ' "  ♦ 

Perhaps  still  more  attractive  is  the  pic- 
tore  given  of  a  children's  ball  at  the  chap- 
lain's quarters  at  Herrenhausen,  at  which 
die  king,  the  crown  prince  and  princess, 
with  their  children,  all  self  invited,  at- 
tended. "It  was  indeed  charming  to  watch 
the  stem  old  man,  as  so  many  thought 
him,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  catch  some 
little  one  as  they  rushed  past  him,  and,  in 
that  atter  absence  of  fear  or  thought  of 
whose  presence  they  were  in,  actually 
dung  around  his  Majesty's  leg  (as  I  saw 
one)  to  make  the  turning-point  of  the  race 
a  few  of  them  were  running.  One  of  four 
years  old  —  it  happened  to  be  my  own 
daughter  — the  king  entrapped  and  raised 
vp  and  kissed  her ;  and  his  Majesty  was, 
I  hope,  too  blind  to  see  what  a  face  she 
made,  and  how  she  wiped  her  cheek  which 
had  been  tickled  by  the  long  white  mous- 
tiche.    She  ran  up  to  me  and  said,  — 

"  •  Oh,  papa,  what  a  Loch  (hole)  he's  got 
in  his  AV^(head) ! ' 

•*  This  remark  from  the  little  child,  who, 
in  the  moment  of  being  taken  up  and 
kissed,  saw  the  awful  indentation  which 
everybody  who  remembers  the  king  knows 
his  Majesty  had  on  his  head,  was  a  strong 
confirmation  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  evi- 
dence at  the  inquest —  *  that  the  would-be 
assassin  (Sellers)  had  eiven  his  Majesty  a 
fearful  blow  with  the  sabre,  which  smashed 
the  skull  so  that  the  brain  was  seen  pul- 
sating.' " 

We    referred    to    Temple,   the   king's 
coachman,  and  certainly  when  the  king 
and   die    coachman   were    together   two 
"characters"  were  face  to  face ;  and  the 
coachman  in  that  point  of  view,  with  his 
"contract "  and  his  dislike  '^of  them  for- 
eigners "  and  his  beer-drinking,  beef-eat- 
ing propensities,  did  not  suffer  beside  his 
master.     Mr.  Wilkinson  has  made  a  most 
interesting  and  touching  chapter  on  this 
lohn  Bull.    Here  is  one  characteristic  an- 
ecdote :  — 

"The  king  sent  for  Temple  one  day  in 

Ac  middle  of  a  very  cold  winter,  when  his 

Majesty  had  not  been  well,  and  had  not 

driven  out  for  some  weeks. 

"*  How's  this,  Temple,  I  hear  my  horses 

*  "Oh,  Kncioas!  What  is  that?  At  a  court  ball  I 
i'ljUdier  lodety!  Thick,  hairy,  horrid,  naked  legs  I 
V>xt  it  oat  of  the  way,  not  to  say  vulgar  1  And  that  is 
»Uo*edby  Queen  Victoria  I  " 


look  very  rough  and  unsightly.  What 
have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

"  *  well,  sir,  if  they've  telled  your  Maj- 
esty that,  they've  either  telled  your  Maj- 
esty a  lie,  or  they've  made  a  mistake 
between  my  horses  and  my  terrier  dogs.' 

"  *  Well  well,'  said  the  king,  *  let  me 
see  them  this  afternoon.' 

"Temple  duly  appeared  at  the  window 
(his  Majesty  lived  on  the  ground  floor). 
He  drove  the  six  horses,  the  two  in  front 
with  postillions,  in  a  most  stately  way,  and 
at  a  slow  trot,  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
stopped  before  the  palace.  He  never 
turned  his  head,  but  waited  for  due  criti- 
cism, and  then,  when  ordered,  drove  away 
in  the  same  slow,  stately  style.  The 
horses  looked  magnificent;  coats  as 
smooth  as  in  summer  time,  harness  and 
carriage  in  perfection,  fit  to  drive  up  our 
Mall  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  season. 
What  the  informer  got  I  know  not,  but  I 
know  that  Temple  got  whatever  he  wanted 
after  that. 

"  The  Hof-marshal  was  always  growling 
about  the  immense  cost  of  Temple  and 
his  establishment  every  time  pay-day  came 
round. 

"  *  Contract,'  said  Temple.  *  Contract's 
a  contract.  Even  a  doctor  keeps  his  con- 
tract.' " 

"A  doctor  was,  I  believe,"  adds  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  "  in  the  lowest  scale  in  Tem- 
ple's idea." 

It  lies  beyond  our  province  here  to 
refer  to  the  humorous  sketch  of  Caroline 
Herschel,  or  to  the  admirable  portrait  of 
Jenny  Lind  ;  but  readers  who  procure  the 
book  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  courtly 
but  becomes  truly  human,  and  the  old 
king  seen  in  many  lights,  with  all  his 
faults,  oddities,  and  gruffnesses,  comes 
out  more  attractively  than  might  have 
been  expected,  without  much  of  gloss  or 
varnish,  which  the  customs  and  the  flat- 
teries of  courts  are  so  apt  to  produce  or  to 
confirm.  Such  is  the  true  service  of  biog- 
raphy. Alex.  H.  Japp. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   POPE  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

A  JUBILEE  comes  so  seldom,  that  it 
ought  to  have  a  conspicuous  result ;  and 
it  seems  possible  that  such  a  result  may 
come  in  a  quarter  where  no  one  looked 
for  it.  The  great  majority  of  reasonable 
people  have  long  wished  to  see  diplomatic 
relations  established  between  England 
and  the  Vatican.    All  the  arguments  that 
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really  bear  on  the  question  make  in  favor 
of  such  a  step,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  it  except  the  fear  of 
arousine  an  almost  extinct  prejudice, — 
a  prejudice  the  real  force  of  which,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  so  nearly  extinct, 
politicians  find  it  hard  to  measure,  and 
so  hesitate  to  provoke.  A  feeling  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  reason,  but 
it  is  sometimes  amenable  to  a  sudden 
emotion.  It  gets  displaced  somehow  by 
the  shock,  and  while  the  shock  lasts  pub- 
lic opinion  will  see  things  done  without 
complaint  or  Question  which  at  any  other 
time  it  would  have  contested  at  every 
step.  The  pope*s  attitude  towards  the 
jubilee  is  altogether  unlike  that  which,  on 
the  Protestant  theory  of  his  disposition 
towards  the  queen,  he  ought  to  have  as- 
sumed. He  ought  to  see  in  the  sovereign 
of  England  a  persistent  and  dangerous  foe 
to  his  spiritual  authority.  The  history  of 
England  since  the  Reformation  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  long  and  successful  conflict  with 
the  papacy.  One  king  after  another  has 
come  and  gone,  but  each  has  stepped  into 
his  predecessor's  place  and  put  on  his 
predecessor's  armor.  Consequently,  the 
queen's  jubilee  is  to  the  pope  the  jubilee 
of  an  enemy.  The  successes  of  her  reign 
are  successes  won  at  his  expense,  and  re- 
sulting in  his  discomfiture.  She  is  the 
chief  of  a  Protestant  nation  and  the  de- 
fender of  a  Protestant  faith.  How  can 
the  pope  congratulate  her  on  fifty  years  of 
sovereignty,  when  that  sovereignty  has 
been  exercised  to  his  detriment? 

It  is  strange  that  a  minority  of  English- 
men should  still  cling  to  such  a  theory  as 
this.  It  has  lone  been  abandonee!  at 
Rome,  because  it  nas  long  been  seen  to 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  plain  facts. 
In  the  days  when  the  maxim,  Cujus  re^io 
ejus  relight  was  in  force,  there  was  a 
meaning  in  it.  The  sovereigns  of  En- 
gland were  the  embodiment  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  as  such  they  were  the 
declared  adversaries  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Rome.  To  be  a  Roman  Catholic  was 
incompatible  with  English  citizenship ; 
consequently,  every  English  Catholic  was 
counted  an  alien,  and  credited  with  all  the 
enmity  that  aliens  are  supposed  to  feel  to 
the  country  in  which  they  unwillingly  so- 
journ. In  those  days  Rome  was  the  en- 
emy of  England,  because  every  English 
Roman  Catholic  had  felt,  or  might  expect 
to  feel,  the  annoyances  reserved  for  the 
professors  of  a  religion  which  was  the 
object  at  best  of  grudging  toleration. 
There  are  some  among  us  who  would  like  i 
to  believe  that  all  this  is  still  true.    They  , 


make  ostentatious  allowances  for  the 
hatred  that  Rome  is  still  assumed,  to  feel 
towards  England  and  her  queen.  Thev 
profess  entire  readiness  to  forgive  a  feel* 
ing  which  history  and  circumstances  have 
made  inevitable.  The  pope  has  sufEered 
too  much  at  the  hands  of  Enj^Iand  in  the 
past,  and  must  expect  to  su£r  too  much 
from  her  in  the  future,  to  make  it  com- 
monly reasonable  for  him  to  esteem  her 
as  anything  else  than  a  foe.  Unfortunately 
for  such  views  as  these,  the  pope  himseft 
persistently  repudiates  the  feeling  thus 
persistently  attributed  to  him.  If  his  own 
account  ot  the  matter  is  to  be  trusted, 
England  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in 
which  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  steadily  and  markedly  \wp 
proved.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  Cnurch 
has  been  involved  in  continual  quarrels 
with  a  State  which  nominally  protects  her. 
In  some  Protestant  countries,  she  has 
been  at  war  with  a  State  which  professedly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  her.  In  EnglanOi 
almost  alone  among  European  nations, 
she  has  experienced  more  than  half-a-cen* 
tury  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace.  With 
one  brief  exception,  and  that  an  exceptkm 
which  was  one  only  in  name  and  souod, 
she  has  been  free  since  1829  to  fp  her 
own  way,  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  to 
teach  her  own  people,  and  to  make  such 
converts  as  she  could.  The  scare  of  the 
papal  aggression  called  forth  the  emptf 
threats  which  found  appropriate  expres- 
sion in  a  statute  which  was  never  put  in 
force,  and  which  was  not  long  after  re- 
pealed ;  but  if  the  year  or  so  of  uneasiness 
which  followed  that  singular  paroxysm  ol 
unintelligent  alarm  be  deducted  from  the 
account,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  has  still  more  than  the  right  to 
her  own  jubilee  of  peace  and  quiet* 
Whatever  Englishmen  may  feel  about  it, 
the  pope  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  adrai- 
tages  which  his  spiritual  children  enjoy 
in  this  country.  He  has  had  too  mucn 
experience  of  what  has  befallen  them  else- 
where, not  to  know  that  much  ereater  ap- 
parent privileges  may  be  combined  with 
much  less  real  freedom ;  and  he  is  modem 
enough  to  appreciate  the  advantage  that 
freedom  has  over  privilege. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  new  de- 
parture which  Leo  XIII.  has  taken  in 
regard  to  the  oueen^s  jubilee.  Ordinarily, 
the  pope  is  only  distantly  civil  to  Protes- 
tant sovereigns ;  but  in  tnis  case  he  treats 
the  queen  as  though  she  belonged  to  his 
own  Church.  Special  thanksgivings  will 
be  offered  in  every  Catholic  church,  and 
a  special  embassy  is  coming  over  to 
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fratdate  the  queen  on  the  pope's  behalf. 
The  envoy  chosen  is  Mgr.  Ruffo  Scilla, 
who  is  to  be  the  new  nuncio  at  Munich, 
and  in  this  capacity  the  intermediary  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many.   A  person  of  less  distinction  would 
have  answered  every  purpose  save  that 
which  Leo  XI H.  has  specially  in  view, — 
the  making  it  clear  to  the  civilized  world 
that  he  desires  to  pay  all  possible  honor 
to  the  personal  worth  of  the  queen,  and  to 
the  pnnciple  of  authority  which  she  repre- 
sents.   The  strongest  rrotestant  will  ad- 
mit that  on  this  occasion,  at  all  events, 
Leo  XIII.  is  simply  obeying  the  apostolic 
precept  of  rendering  honor** to  the  king 
as   supreme."     The  pope  sees   in   the 
queen  s  jubilee  the  visible  symbol  of  that 
long  and  beneficent  reign  in  which  reli- 
poos  hatreds  have  gradually  ceased  to 
mfluence  civil  affairs,  and  Englishmen  of 
all  creeds  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
equal  before  the  law  and  before  their  sov- 
ereign.    Roman  Catholics  have  had  their 
full  share  in  this  great  gain,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  means  of  showing  their 
appreciation  of  it  after  a  more  stately 
Bshion  than  other  religious  bodies.    The 
raks  of  their  faith  do  not  allow  the  papal 
envoy  to  be  present  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; but  the  jubilee  service  at  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  of  Westminster  will  be  marked 
by  the  state  with  which  the  Roman  Church 
can  so  well  invest  her  solemn  functions, 
and  the  papal  envoy  will  attend  it  in  state. 
No  one  can  deny  that  in  all  this  the  pope 
is  doing  a  graceful  act,  and  an  act  which 
lays  him  open  to  special  censures  of  which 
on  other  occasions  he  has  been  markedly 
anxious  to  keep  clear.   The  National  Par^ 
in  Ireland  has  insolently  refused  to  have 
any  part  in  this  celebration.    They  are  the 
oaeen's  subjects,  but  they  will  not  keep 
me  queen*s  jubilee.    The  pope  has  many 
reasons,  good  and  bad,  for  not  offending 
the  National  Party  in  Ireland,  yet  he  goes 
oat  of  his  way  to  take  a  step  which  will 
certainly  offend  them.     In  no  way  could 
he  have  shown  so  clearly  his  good-will 
towards  the  queen,  and  his  desire  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  queen's  govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  event  gives 
precisely  the  occasion  that  is  wanted  for 
the  estaolishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  England  and  the  Vatican.  The 
first  step  —  the  step  which  it  is  always  so 
hard  to  take  —  will  now  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  reception  of  an 
envoy  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the 
Pppes  congratulations  is  an  opening  of 
diplomatic  relations.    Even  Mr.  Newde- 
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gate,  were  he  still  alive,  would  hardly  pro- 
pose that  Mgr.  Ruffo  Scilla  shoum  be 
turned  away  when  he  presents  himself 
as  his  sovereign's  representative;  and  if 
he  is  not  turned  away,  the  queen  will  have 
received  an  envoy  from  the  pope,  and  that 
envoy  an  ecclesiastic.  If  the  Protestant- 
ism of  England  survives  this  tremendous 
shock  —  and  our  impression  is  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  in  all  respects  unhurt  by 
Mgr.  Ruffo  Scilla's  visit  —  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  number  of  similar  visits. 
It  will  have  proved  its  superiority  to  that 
most  terrible  of  tests,  the  presence  of  a 
nuncio  at  the  English  court ;  and  that 
superiority  once  established,  there  need 
be  no  fear  in  future  of  its  failing  before  a 
repetition  of  the  trial.  If  this  momept  is 
allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  we  may  never 
again  have  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
doing  what  every  statesman,  no  matter 
what  his  political  party  may  be,  wishes  to 
see  done.  Diplomatic  relations  can*  be 
set  on  foot  now  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  pope  has  sent  an  envoy  to 
London  to  offer  the  queen  his  congrat- 
ulations ;  the  queen  will,  as  a  piece  of 
ordinary  courtesy,  send  an  envoy  to  Rome 
to  thank  the  pope  for  his  good  wishes. 
Out  of  this  interchange  of  diplomatic 
civilities,  the  residence  of  a  permanent 
representative  at  each  court  might  spring 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  It 
would  no  longer  be  the  establishment 
of  a  new  state  of  things,  but  the  continu- 
ance of  a  state  of  things  which  had  come 
into  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
We  do  trust  that  this  fruit,  at  least,  of  the 
jubilee  will  receive  the  little  care  and  at- 
tention which  are  all  that  are  needed  to 
gather  it  in. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MILITARY  RESOURCES  OF   ENGLAND. 

We  were  speaking  recently  of  the 
astounding  supineness  of  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  its  military  power,  and  of 
the  little  result  which  seems  to  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  its  proper  development  from 
the  constant  and  earnest  warnings  of  a 
knot  of  expert  military  writers,  among 
whom,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent,  are  Sir  Edward  Haraley,  Sir 
Charles  Nugent,  Sir  George  Elliot,  Colo- 
nel Schaw,  Major  Elsdale,  and  Colonel 
Knollys. 

Instead  of  considering  seriatim  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  brought  forward 
for  the  better  utilization  of  our  immense 
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resources  in  men  and  material  — sugges- 
tions that  are  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
practicability,  as  they  do  not  necessitate 
such  a  complete  revolution  in  our  military 
system  as  the  oft-advocated  compulsory 
service  would  introduce  —  we  may  rather 
consider  what  our  military  position  would 
be  after  they  had  been  properly  carried 
out. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  security  of  cer- 
tain bases  of  naval  operations,  military 
harbors,  and  dockyards,  and  coaling  sta- 
tions, we  should  see  every  military  port, 
every  coaling  and  fitting  station,  protected 
by  the  most  perfect  system  of  fortification 
and  mine-fields,  the  latest  guns  and  the 
necessary  complements  of  coast-defence 
vessels,  gun  and  torpedo  boats.  Commer- 
cial harlx)rs,  which  if  destroyed  would  not 
inflict  such  terrible  loss  on  the  fighting 
power  of  the  country  as  the  loss  of  dock- 
yards and  arsenals,  would  not  be  threat- 
ened by  such  imposing  forces,  but  might 
be  the  object  of  attack  with  a  view  to 
ransom,  or  for  securing  a  base  of  oper- 
ation, or  merelv  for  wanton  destruction. 
These  we  should  find  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient array  of  heavy  batteries,  submarine 
mines,  and  guard-boats  to  check  any  coup 
de  main.  But  harbor  defence,  although 
the  most  important,  only  constitutes  one 
branch  of  the  general  question.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  fortify,  even  in  a 
rudimentary  manner,  the  whole  length  of 
the  seaboard,  but  we  should  see  at  least 
something  prepared  in  the  way  of  mines, 
batteries,  and  controllable  torpedoes,  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  landing  at  all  the 
most  favorable  points  for  disembarkation. 
These  should  be  as  well  known  to  us  as 
to  any  hostile  commander. 

All  that  local  resistance  can  do,  except 
at  strongly  fortified  places,  is  to  delay  the 
landing.  Active  defence  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  mobile  field  forces.  In  the  absence 
of  that  system  of  compulsory  service 
which  is  so  onerous  a  change  on  Conti- 
nental nations  and  so  essentially  antipa- 
thetic to  our  national  mind,  we  have  an 
army  necessarily  weak  in  numbers,  since 
its  ranks  must  be  filled  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. This  small  army  is  furthur  nec- 
essarily scattered  throughout  that  empire, 
**over  which  the  sun  never  sets."  In  the 
improved  state  of  things  we  are  consider- 
ing, we  should  find  the  paucity  of  numbers 
made  up  for  by  the  utmost  completeness 
in  its  armaments,  the  utmost  perfection 
in  its  organization,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  supply  of  stores,  transport,  and 
mobilization.    But  for  the  protection  of 


the  country  against  the  huge  Continen- 
tal hosts  of  modem  times,  organised 
masses  of  men,  which  our  regular  service 
is  incapable  of  producing,  are  of  absolute 
necessity  —  a  necessity  to  meet  which  an 
attempt  nas  been  made  by  the  more  recent 
militia  acts  and  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  our  volunteer  army. 

A  perfect  organization  for  irregular  and 
local  troops  —  troops  with  comparatively 
incomplete  training  —  would  be  one  whicn 
utilized  to  its  full  extent  the  special  quali- 
fications of  local  corps  for  coast  defence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  sim- 
plified to  the  utmost  the  concentration  ol 
the  rest  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
We  sfiould  thus  find  all  the  auxiliaries 
—  militia,  yeomanry,  naval  and  land  vol- 
unteer corps  —  divided  into  two  broad 
classes,  one  devoted  more  especially  to 
coast  defence,  and  consisting  chiefly  ol 
engineers,  submarine  miners,  and  artillery. 
To  this  end  all  the  local  forces  of  coun- 
ties on  the  seaboard  should  be  utiliied, 
providing  them  with  headquarters  in  the 
various  sea  forts  and  harbors,  or  in  the 
more  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.  The 
work  required  of  them  for  garrison  pnr- 
poses  in  forts  and  coast  batteries,  for 
laying  and  working  the  mine-fields  and 
extemporizing  obstacles,  could  be  most 
efficiently  carried  out  by  theno.  They 
would  be  frequendy  instructed  and  prac- 
tised in  their  special  duties,  and  entrusted 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  all  requisite 
stores,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion in  the  distribution  of  the  latter  in 
cases  of  sudden  emergency.  The  second 
class,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the 
infantry,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  needful 
proportion  of  artillery,  provided  with  mod- 
ern guns,  would  form,  round  the  nucleus 
of  the  regulars,  the  field  army.  Infantry 
would  be  trained  to  perform  with  a  clear 
understanding,  not  the  rigid  and  precise 
barrack-square  evolutions  which  are  the 
luxury  of  re|;ulars,  but  the  few  movements 
that  are  strictly  necessary  for  marching 
in  order  from  one  point  to  another,  de- 
ploying and  extending  for  attack,  and 
reforming.  They  would  be  instructed  in 
the  duties  of  outposts,  advanced  and  rear- 
guards, to  shoot  straight,  at  least  at  short 
distance,  and  be  imbued  with  the  immense 
importance  of  fire  discipline. 

The  scattering  of  the  several  corps  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  being  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  our  system  of  volunteer  ser^ 
vice  and  the  territorial  organization  of  the 
militia,  provisions  would  be  made  for  re- 
;  ducing  as  far  as  possible  the  friction  and 
labor   of    mobilizing   and   concentrating 
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them  at  short  notice.    Everv  corps  would 
be  provided  at  its  own  heaaquarters  with 
the  store  of  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
entrenching  tools,  not  onlv  for  the  num- 
bers zctxtaSy  enrolled,  but  for  the  probable 
increment  due  to  the  inevitable  mflux  of 
men  in  times  of  danger,  so  that  within  a 
very  short  time  of  receiving  its  orders 
for   mobilization  every  corps  would  be 
equipped  and  ready  to  move  to  the  point 
indicated.    We  should,  of  course,  see  the 
army  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
nation  in  the  world,  although  admittedly 
weak  in  numbers,  at  least  liberally  sup- 
plied with  all  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
appliances  which   help  to  make  up  for 
numerical  inferiority — fortification,   ma- 
diine-guns,  and  all  the  latest  inventions 
xpfdicable  to  the  services.    Thus  would 
the  auxiliary  artillery  be  armed  and  trained 
in  peace  time  to  the  full  complement  with 
^e  ^uns  it  would  have  to  work  on  active 
service,  so  as  to  minimize  on  the  day  of 
mobilization  the  confusion  and  bloclc  at- 
tendant on  hasty  distribution  of  stores. 
It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the 
more  indifferently  trained  a  body  of  troops 
the  greater  the  necessity  of  providing  it 
^ith  thoroughly  efficient  officers  to  direct 
and  utilize  its  efforts.    Therefore,  there 
wonkl  be,  on  the  one  hand,  every  induce- 
ment, pecuniary  and  honorific,  offered  to 
auxiliary  officers  to  obtain  the  requisite 
pro6ciency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
promotion  would  be  sanctioned  in  cases 
of  palpable  incapacity. 

So  much  for  the  elements  of  fighting 
power.  In  order  to  utilize  them  to  their 
full  extent,  there  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered schemes  of  mobilization  with  a 
view  to  concentration  on  the  various  points 
^bere  the  opinion  of  experts  foresees  the 
possibility  of  attack.  Likewise  a  thorough 
decentralization  in  the  system  of  store 
applies,  by  the  establishment  of  different 
awenals  in  places,  not  only  remote  from 
easy  hostile  access,  but  also  securelv  f  or- 
tifid.  We  should  find,  above  all,  the 
capital  which  is  within  such  easy  reach  of 
^^  enemy,  if  not  permanently  fortified, 
^  any  rate  protected  against  a  coup  de 
•WW,  by  the  existence  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  of  entrenched  camps  and 
welldevised  "  semi-permanent  "  works, 
supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
provided  with  special  arrangements  for 
"^  and  road  transport  of  men  and  mate- 
"aL  These  are  the  broad  features  of  a 
system  which  would  enable  the  country  to 
bring  out  at  short  notice  much  of  its  latent 
strength  for  defence.  But  how  far  short 
the  present  organization  falls  of  this  ideal  I 
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state  of  affairs  is  but  too  patent.  With 
regard  to  the  navy,  we  are,  it  appears,  at 
last  about  to  improve  our  position ;  the 
last  memorandum  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  has  given  us  to  understand  that 
before  long  the  empire  may  find  itself  pro- 
vided with  a  navy  approximately  adequate 
to  its  requirement  This  shows  how  far 
behind  the  times  we  had  allowed  ourselves 
to  struggle.  "The  very  improvements," 
to  use  Lord  George  Hamilton's  own  words, 
"show  how  large  a  field  for  reform  there 
still  remains  in  those  parts  of  our  naval 
system  which  have  not  been  touched." 

Another  memorandum,  in  explanation 
of  the  army  estimates  for  the  current  year, 
has  likewise  given  a  clear  statement  of  our 
position  as  a  military  power,  and  of  our 
requirements.  The  statement  is  simply 
this:  With  an  enrolled  strength  of  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  of  men,  our  organ- 
ization is  such  as  barely  to  admit  of  the 
immediate  mobilization  of  two  army  corps 
—  excluding,  of  course,  the  army  now 
serving  in  India  —  together  with  the  in- 
dispensable garrisons,  and  that  only  "if 
Parliament  is  prepared  to  sanction  a  large 
increase  in  the  field  artillery." 

The  subject  of  the  numerical  weakness 
of  the  regular  army  is  a  vexed  question, 
which  it  IS  useless  to  discuss.  The  army 
does  its  work  in  the  machinery  of  the  eni- 
pire  by  dint  of  stubbornness  and  exagger- 
ated sacrifice.  But  there  comes  a  point 
where  valor  must  fail  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles and  numbers,  and  that  point  would  be 
reached  at  once  in  the  event  of  our  being 
engaged  in  a  supreme  struggle  with  a 
great  European  power.  Then  the  best 
organized  and  led  masses  will  win  the  day. 
At  present,  although  it  may  be  said  that, 
according  to  our  enrollea  strength,  we 
possess  sufficient  numbers,  it  would  be  a 
very  sanguine  admirer  of  our  "constitu- 
tional forces  "  and  "  our  citizen  army  " 
who  would  maintain  that,  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  field,  or  even  a  garrison,  army, 
anything  more  than  the  preliminary  step 
is  as  yet  reached.  The  men  are  enrolled, 
armed,  and  possessed  of  some  kind  of 
efficiency,  the  shortcomings  of  which  are 
blinked  at  in  consideration  of  the  great 
energy  and  patriotism  displayed  in  achiev- 
ing so  much.  The  distribution  of  the 
auxiliaries  is  irregular,  in  many  cases  they 
are  fewest  where  they  are  most  wanted ; 
the  proportion  of  the  infantry  is  quite 
out  of  relation  to  their  other  arms,  the 
artillery  branch  is  practically  unprovided 
with  field-guns,  even  with  guns  of  posi- 
tion. None  of  the  corps  are  possessed  of 
a  store  of  equipment  which  would  allow 
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them  to  mobilize  on  short  notice,  nor  is 
there,  even  on  paper,  an  organized  trans- 
port which  would  enable  them  to  keep  the 
field  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  of 
course  in  all  the  arms  of  the  auxiliary 
service  some  officers  who  make  military 
science  the  object  of  careful  and  conscien- 
tious study;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  professional  knowledge  of  the  majority 
is  confined  to  its  rudiments.  This  in  it- 
self is  a  great  source  of  weakness,  result- 
ing not  from  inability  or  want  of  individual 
energy,  but  from  an  inadequate  organiza- 
tion where  efficiency  is  not  sufficiently 
encouraged. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  the 
blow  when  it  comes  will  be  very  sudden. 
The  enemv,  who  knows  our  wealc  points  a 
great  deaf  better  than  we  do  ourselves, 
will  be  well  aware  that  his  best  chance  of 
success  will  be  in  rapid  operations,  that 
every  day  lost  by  him  will  be  a  ^ain  of 
incalculaole  advantage  to  us,  and  ne  will 
consequently  utilize  all  the  resources  of  a 
perfect  organization  to  attack  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  preparation.  Our  most 
pressing  wants,  therefore,  are  a  great  ex- 
tension of  our  coast  defences,  a  perfectly 
definite  scheme  of  mobilization,  and  a  com- 
pletely decentralized  system  for  the  sup- 
ply of  stores.  These  things  alone  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  enemy  in  time  to 
prevent  his  doing  irremediable  mischief. 
Our  strong  places,  dockyards,  and  arse- 
nals must  be  made  really  strong,  always 
sufficiently  garrisoned  to  be  unapproach- 
able for  a  coup  de  main  and  ready  in  time 
of  war  to  defy  any  systematic  attack ;  our 
commercial  harbors  must  be  secured  at 
least  against  desultory  inroads,  and  all 
our  vulnerable  points  more  systematically 
watched.  If  our  home  army  were  so 
distributed  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate 
with  the  least  delay  possible,  all  this  would 
do  nearly  as  mucn  for  us  as  doubling  the 
strength  of  the  navy.  Something,  of 
course,  is  being  done  towards  this  end, 
but  how  little  compared  with  what  remains 
to  do,  and  indeed  with  what  must  be  done, 
if  we  want  our  insular  position  —  the  pre- 
text on  which  we  have  hitherto  based  our 
reasons  for  not  adopting  compulsory  ser- 
vice —  to  remain  a  source  of  strength  in- 
stead of  helplessness  ! 

It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  point  out  de- 
fects ;  such  depreciation,  moreover,  of  our 
national  power  might  be  deemed  unpatri- 
otic in  those  who  periodically  strive  to 
awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  inse- 
curity, if  they  were  not  ready  at  the  same 
time  with  the  remedies.  These  remedies 
are  practicable  and  their  necessity  self- 


evident    The  only  difficulty  is  to  indooe 
anybody  to  see  them  carried  out 

At  one  of  the  more  recent  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  imperial  federation,  it' 
was  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be 
organized,  composed  of  all  the  leadine 
men  of  every  branch  of  the  armed  strengtn 
of  the  empire,  who  would  attend  to  pro- 
pose and  pass  resolutions  on  the  most 
important  n)easures.  Now  the  subject  of 
home  defences  is  one  on  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  unanimity  of  opinion  than 
on  federation  as  to  the  main  points,  though 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  most  practical  means  of  reaching 
them.  Perhaps  a  general  conference  un- 
der the  management  of  a  committee  of 
those  distinguished  officers  who  have  of 
late  years  none  such  patriotic  work  in 
studying  all  these  questions  might,  by 
concerted  action,  succeed  in  having  tiiem 
practically  attended  to,  if,  after  systematic 
and  exhaustive  discussions  —  to  which 
every  one  whose  opinion  was  worth  having 
would  be  invited  —  it  was  able  to  come  to 
a  complete  agreement  on  the  method  of 
working.  Armed  with  a  definite  general 
scheme,  expounding,  in  order  of  ureency* 
all  the  measures  so  well  advocated  by  our 
leading  authorities,  the  conference  would 
employ  its  energies  and  influence,  through 
the  press  and  in  Parliament,  to  have  the 
question  of  national  defences  taken  into 
consideration.  The  times  are  propitious 
for  such  agitation.  The  public  mind,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  this  jubilee  year  is  pre* 
pared  to  entertain  wide  schemes;  it  is 
much  occupied  with  ideas  of  imperial 
federation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  expect- 
ant of  European  conflicts  into  which  En- 
gland may  very  well  be  drawn.  Not  till 
we  have  made  ourselves  so  strong  at  home 
as  to  be  quite  secure,  not  only  from  su& 
cessful  invasion,  but  from  any  molestation 
on  our  own  soil,  shall  we  enjoy  that  inde- 
pendence of  action  which  is  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  empire  over  the 
world. 


From  St  JametPs  Ganlttb 
A  VILLAGE  IN  LONDON. 

Though  there  is  hardly  a  village  in 
Great  Britain  some  of  whose  natives  nave 
not  sought  their  fortune  in  London,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  at  once  be- 
come Londoners.  Where  they  are  Scotch 
they  keep  themselves  to  themselves  in  a 
curiously  close  way;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  who  come  from  the  Forfarshire  vil- 
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lage  in  which  I  mjrself  was  reared — let 
us  call  it  Wheens  —  they  congregate  in 
one  district — almost  in  one  street ;  where 
they  have  intermarried  and  grown  in  num- 
ber until  there  is  now  a  Wheens  in  Lon- 
don. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
up  in  Wheens  we  are  a  clannish  people. 
The  clans  are  further  north.    If  we  meet 
a  stranger  on  a  country  road  we  speak  to 
him ;  but  in  Wheens  itself  there  are  many 
classes,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  mem- 
ber of  one  kirk  (we  have  half  a  dozen, 
though  we  could  only  fill  two)  does  not 
necesskrily  know  the  member  of  another. 
1  have  even  heard  of  two  natives  being 
introduced  to  each  other,  though  introduc- 
tions are  not  common  in  Wheens  yet.    All 
barriers,  however,  disappear  in  London, 
where   every  Wheens    man    becomes   a 
brother  to  every  other  Wheens  man,  and 
every  Wheens  woman  a  sister.    The  new 
vrrival  makes  at  once  for  the  Wheens  dis- 
trict; and,  if  lodgings  are  not  ready  for 
bim,  there  are  half-a-dozen  people  from 
Wheens  ready  to  take  him  in.    The  fact 
of  their  not  having  known  each  other  in 
Wheens,  or  of  their  having  been  rivals 
there,  makes  no  di£Ference.     If  he  comes 
to  London*' on  speculation**  with  a  very 
few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  the  Wheens 
man  is  housed  and  even  fed  for  nothing, 
00  the  understanding  that  when  he  gets  a 
situation  he  will  pay  up.    He  is   most 
often  a  clerk,  sometimes  a  schoolmaster, 
sometimes  a  working  man.    Young  women 
also  come  up,  to  fin  situations  in  shops, 
for  instance ;  and  if  they  do  not  start  in 
life  in  Wheens  Street,  they  soon  drift  into 
it   Qass  distinctions  —  tnough  so  strong 
in  Wheens  that  the  gentry  gave  up  lawn 
tennis  when  the  millmers  took  to  it,  and 
the  milliners  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
factory  hands  —  break  down  in  London, 
and  the  minister's  son  becomes  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  ironmonger. 

Wheens  Street  may  be  miles  from  your 
place  of  business,  but  you  do  not  mina  the 
'^Ic  I  say  walk,  for  the  Scot  in  London 
needs  years  of  residence  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  expense  of  underground  rail- 
^ys  and  omnibuses.  When  he  returns 
to  Wheens  for  a  brief  holiday,  or  to  settle 
down  in  it  again  (as  is  more  frequently  the 
case  than  might  be  thought),  nothing 
causes  more  rafsing  of  the  eyebrows  than 
liis  stories  of  working  men  who  spend 
several  pence  daily  on  trains  or  omni- 
buses—pence that  might  be  saved  by 
getting  up  an  hour  earlier.  The  Wheens 
Jjau  aoes  not,  as  a  rule,  travel  by  rail, 
'^e  sails   from  Dundee    to    Leith,  and 
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thence  takes  steamer  for  London ;  a  long 
journey  but  a  cheap  one ;  for  he  usually 
carries  his  own  provender  with  him.  In 
Mr.  William  Black's  best  novel  there  is 
an  old  Scotch  warrior  who  prepares  for 
an  introduction  to  the  French  heroine  by 
doffing  his  "regimentals"  and  attiring 
himself  in  civilian's  garb,  lest  he  should 
remind  her  of  Waterloo.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration here.  I  know  that  there  are 
young  men  from  Wheens  who  think  of 
Bannockburn  when  they  alight  first  on 
English  soil,  and  I  have  heard  one  warn 
another  against  talking  of  Burns.  The 
idea  is  that  it  is  foolish  to  rouse  national 
jealousies. 

When  a  Wheens  Londoner  revisits  his 
birthplace  he  is  closely  studied  to  see  how 
England  has  affected  nim.  Though  much 
has  been  written  of  country  cousins  in 
London  and  of  national  differences,  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  subject  has  been 
disregardea  in  one  of  its  most  interesting 
and  conspicuous  aspects.  In  Wheens,  if 
we  were  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  in  a  word,  that 
word  would  be  "grand."  In  its  Scotch 
significance  grand  means  "  showy,"  "  hav- 
ing airs,"  "  talking  finely."  England  is  so 
"grand"  that  our  synonym  for  grand  is 
"  English."  Though  you  recognize  a  Scot 
by  his  voice,  you  do  not  set  him  down  as 
poor  and  common  on  account  of  it;  but 
an  "  English  "  voice  affects  us  as  "grand," 
and  the  poorest  Englishman  who  comes 
among  us  is  considered  something  of  an 
exquisite  entirely  because  he  speaks  En- 
glish. On  the  whole,  we  think  "  English  " 
affectation ;  but  it  impresses  us  ;  and  the 
Wheens  Londoner  who  "  has  taken  on  the 
English"  is  believed  to  be  "grander," 
even  to  be  "  doing  better,"  than  the  one 
who  remains  Scotch.  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  former  is  mimicked  for  his 
"airs,"  the  latter  is  rather  despised  for  the 
want  of  them.  Children  in  Wheens  are 
openly  envious  of  English  children,  whose 
prattle  is  musical  and  delightful  to  our 
ears.  At  the  same  time  "  English  "  is  held 
to  be  "  prideful  "  and  artificial.  There  is 
only  one  wealthy  man  in  Wheens,  and  two 
years  ago  he  sent  his  daughter  to  a  Lon- 
don boarding-school.  As  a  rule,  our  "  fin- 
ishing "  schools  are  in  Edinburgh,  and  this 
girl  was  sent  to  London  avowedly  to  "  take 
on  the  English."  She  took  it  on  wonder- 
fully and  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  on  her 
return  ;  but  her  brothers  never  rested  un- 
til they  had  laughed  her  back  into  broad 
Forfarshire. 

Wheens  Street,  London  (not  that  that  is 
its  real  name),  is  on  the  south  side.     Its 
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inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  lodgers, 
are  no  proof  of  the  adage  that  the  new- 
comer sees  more  of  a  town  in  a  week  than 
the  natives  of  it  may  see  all  their  lives. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  take  a  look 
at  a  few  of  the  places  best  known  to  them 
by  name  that  can  be  seen  free  of  charge, 
and  then  they  settle  down  in  Wheens 
Street.  They  walk  straight  home  to  it 
from  their  omces  in  the  evening,  and  as  a 
rule  know  as  little  of  "  London  life  "  as  if 
they  were  still  in  Wheens.  All  they  know 
of  the  theatres  is  that  most  of  them  are  in 
the  Strand.  Up  in  Wheens  we  have  not 
got  reconciled  to  theatre-going  yet;  and 
we  like  to  draw  the  line  at  panoramas. 
The  Wheens  man  in  London  does  not  go 
to  so  many  places  of  entertainment  as 
when  he  was  at  home,  doubtless  because 
of  the  greater  expense.  You  should  see 
Wheens  stare  when  credibly  informed 
that  there  are  people  who  pay  half  a  guinea 
for  a  single  theatre-seat.  The  Ia)ndon 
Wheens,  nevertheless,  has  its  relaxations, 
all  modelled  on  those  of  the  other  Wheens. 
The  Scotchness  of  the  colony  is  most  per- 
ceptible in  the  evenings.  The  draught- 
board is  brought  out  —  under  its  Scotch 
name  of  *•  dam-brod ;  *'  and  if  anything  is 
drunk,  it  is  not  beer  but  whiskey.  There 
is  not,  however,  much  drinking;  and  it  is 
not  so  much  a  social  instinct  that  makes 
them  drop  in  on  each  other  as  a  tendency 
to  run  toojcthcr,  because  they  are  all 
Wheens  folk,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  They  rarely  meet  by  appointment, 
but,  having  had  his  "tea,  the  Wheens 
man  calls  at  the  abode  of  his  neighbor. 
If  he  is  out,  he  tries  another  house.  Al- 
though I  don't  suppose  they  earn  on  an 
average  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  apiece, 
many  of  them  are  savin?  money.  Not 
infrequently,  when  they  have  saved  up 
enough  they  return  to  Wheens  and  start 
in  business  there,  when  they  talk  of  the 
wonders  of  London  and  the  smallness  of 
Wheens.  Yet  in  London  they  are  never 
ten  minutes  in  each  other's  company  with- 
out introducing  the  name  of  their  native 
place,  and  they  always  do  it  in  broad 
Scotch.  Wheens  Street,  London,  is  as 
Scotch  in  language  as  in  its  manners  and 
customs. 


From  The  Spectator. 
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Mr.  SinxEY  Colvin,  in  the  charming 
study  of  K-.-ats  with  which  he  has  just  en- 
riched Mr.  John  Morley's  series  of  "En- 


glish Men  of  Letters/'*  is  anxious  to 
convince  his  readers  that  the  genius  of 
Keats  held  in  solution  all  those  great 
qualities  by  which  Shakespeare's  tran- 
scendent imagination  was  distinguished, 
and  that  if  Keats  had  not  died  prematurely 
at  twenty-five,  he  would  have  shown  that 
he  could  follow  with  no  unequal  step  in 
the  great  master's  track.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  think  this  conjecture  at  all  a  prob- 
able conjecture.  It  is'  perfectly  certain 
that  it  can  neither  be  confuted  nor  con* 
firmed.  The  law  of  eenius  such  as  that 
of  Keats  is  far  beyond  our  gauging.  The 
rainbow*s  colors  have  been  reduced  to 
law,  but  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  human 
imagination  have  not  been  reduced  to  law, 
and  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  analogy 
upon  which  we  could  even  venture  to 
found  any  probable  inference  as  to  the 
development  of  Keats's  rich  and  fiery 
fancy.  The  present  critic,  if  he  were  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  at  all  in  regions  so 
very  far  beyond  the  clear  survey  of  human 
reason,  would  rather  have  said  that  a  mind 
so  marked  by  early  and  tropical  luxuriance 
as  that  of  Keats,  was  hardly  likely  to  have 
yielded  the  grandest  fruits  of  intellectual 
strength.  Tlie  childhood  of  genius  has 
frecjuently  presented  us  with  a  foretaste 
of  its  maturer  years,  a  foretaste  which  has 
proved  to  be  a  better  ^ide  to  the  ma- 
turer form  of  that  genius  than  to  the 
intermediate  forms  which  arise  under  the 
magnetism  of  youth.  The  child  Goethe 
was  in  many  respects  more  like  the  oracu- 
lar sage  who  conversed  with  Eckermann 
than  the  youth  who  wrote  **  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther  "  and  "  Goetz  of  Berlichineen." 
The  child  Scott,  who  kept  all  his  scSiool- 
fellows  on  the  stretch  to  hear  the  stories 
he  invented,  was  much  more  like  the  great 
novelist  than  the  young  man  who  trans- 
lated Burger*s  '*  Leonora,"  and  related  in 
verse  the  romantic  leeend  of  his  wizard 
ancestor.  And  Cardinal  Newman  has  tokl 
us  how,  in  his  own  childhood,  there  were 
strange  auguries,  which  in  his  later  yean 
he  could  hardly  understand  or  even  credit, 
of  the  close  of  his  career  in  the  great 
Church  of  which  he  is  now  a  prince.  But 
in  Keats^s  childhood,  while  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  most  fiery  combat!  veness  and 
the  most  glowing  generosity  and  chivalry 
of  heart,  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  of 
that  largeness  of  undeveloped  power 
which  would  anticipate  many-sidea  wis- 
dom and  an  immense  range  of  human 
insight.  On  the  contrary,  great  animation, 
considerable  tumultuousness  of  feeling, 
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and  sudden  almost  abrupt  impulsiveness, 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  his  childhood.    We  should  expect, 
we  think,  in  the  childhood  of  a  Shake- 
speare something  of  that  sedateness  and 
calmness   which   belon|^  to  wisdom  and 
bamor   even    when    still    in    the   germ. 
Keats's  childhood  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  tumultuous  as  his  youth;  and 
yet  in  the  childhood  of  many-sided  wis- 
dom there  is  apt,  we  imagine,  to  be  evi- 
dence of  the  slow  preparation  of  nature 
for  a  great  intellectual  birth.     However, 
all  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  beyond  the  field 
of  anything  but  conjecture,  though  if  we 
were  to  conjecture  at  all,  our  conjecture 
would  not  tail  in  with   Mr.  Sidnev  Col- 
vin's.    Shakespeare,  we  think,  coulci  never 
have  lived  to  Keats's  age  without  betray- 
ing more  evidence  of  overflowing  humor 
aim  delight  in  rendering  the  various  forms 
of  human  character  than  Keats  ever  dis- 
played, for  even  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  does 
not  pretend  that  in  "  Otho  the  Great,"  or 
the  fragment  of  "  King  Stephen,"  or  "  The 
Cap  and  Bells,"  Keats  betrayed  anything 
like  the  kind  of  faculty  which  went  to 
create  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
or  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  or 
''A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Very 
likely  the  last-mentioned  play  is  due  to  a 
period  in  Shakespeare's  life  which  Keats 
never  lived  to  attain.    And,  of  course,  it 
might  well  be  that  a  genius  which  flowered 
so  early  and  luxuriantly  as  that  of  Keats, 
might  nave  taken  longer  to  ripen  into  the 
higher  phases  of  its   power,  than  even 
Shakespeare's,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  produced  anything  so  rich  and  per- 
fect as  Keats's  poems  at  the  age  at  which 
Keats  produced  them.    Still,  we  cannot 
easily  believe  that  a  genius  which  was  so 
profuse  and   incomparable  in  one  field, 
codd  have  given  absolutely  no  indication 
of  a  gigantic  power  like  that  of  Shake- 
speare m  another  and  very  different  field, 
even  before  the  age  at  which  Keats  died. 
Was  that  almost  hectic  brilliance,  that 
redundancy  of  fervent  susceptibility  and 
vividness,  quite  compatible  with  the  tra- 
yail  of  a  mind  in  which  so  mighty  an  imag- 
ination as  Shakespeare's  was  slowly  bring- 
ing its  power  to  the  birth  ?     It  is  not  usu- 
^ly  the   forest  trees  which  flower  most 
bnlliantly,  —  rather  the  creepers  and  the 
flowers  and   the  shrubs.     It  is  hard   to 

• 

'roagine  that  so  mighty  a  nature  as  Shake- 
speare's should  have  had  so  early  and  yet 
so  wonderfully  brilliant  a  flowering  season 
^  was  given  to  the  fancy  of  Keats, 

l^ut  passing  by  Mr.  Sidney    Colvin's 
'Qtellectual  conjecture  for  what  it  is  worth, 
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we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  brought  out  for 
us  with  great  clearness  and  beauty  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  genius  whicn  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  Keats.  **  I 
think  poetry,"  said  Keats,  "should  sur- 
prise bv  a  fine  excess  ; "  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  express  more  exactly  the 
surprise  which  Keats's  poetry  certainly 
gives  us.  There  is  a  "fine  excess,"  an 
excess  which  would  revolt  us  if  it  were  not 
so  fine,  a  fineness  which  we  should  be 
very  apt  to  miss  if  it  were  not  the  fineness 
of  excess,  in  all  the  singular  glory  of 
Keats's  happiest  verse.  Take  the  lines  in 
"St.  Agnes-s  Eve"  on  the  beauty  of 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  dilates  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  — 

But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side. 

Surely  Mr.  Colvin  is  himself  guiltv  of  a 
fine  excess,  when  he  says  that  the  oeauty 
of  these  lines  "resides  in  truth  only,"  — 
for  Madeline  could  never  have  thought  of 
her  own  side  as  "balmy,"  and  it  is  the 
artifice  and  effort  by  which  Keats  unites 
artificially  in  one  view  the  passion  of  the 
maiden  with  the  passion  of  her  lover,  the 
volubility  of  Madeline's  heart's  love  with 
the  rapture  of  Porphyro's  gaze,  which  are 
the  special  characteristics  of  that  couplet. 
It  is  the  same  with  nearly  every  one  of 
Keats's  most  characteristic  lines  :  — 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim 
And  purple-stained  mouth  I 

There  is  a  fine  excess  in  every  phrase  of 
that  stanza,  most  of  all  in  the  phrase  by 
which  Keats  so  vividly  describes  the  swift 
rising  and  vanishing  of  the  "  beaded  bub- 
bles. And  Keats s  "fine  excess"  is 
always  spent  on  luxuriating  in  beauty, 
whether  sensuous  or  spiritual.  Mr.  Col- 
vin tells  us  that  Keats's  mother  was  a 
lively,  impulsive  woman,  "  passionately 
fond  of  amusement,  and  supposed  to  have 
hastened  the  birth  of  her  eldest  child  by 
some  imprudence."  If  so,  a  considerable 
element  in  that  eldest  child's  nature,  and 
the  ardor  ^^'ith  which  he  too  luxuriated  in 
whatever  seemed  to  stimulate  his  vivid 
sensations  and  emotions,  may  have  been 
in  great  measure  due  to  his  having  inher- 
ited his  mother's  temperament.  You  see 
this  temperament  which  luxuriates  in  en- 
joyment, in  the  enjoyment  even  of  woe, 
everywhere  in  Keats,  in  his  letters  as  well 
as  in  his  poems.  In  botii  alike  you  see 
the  man  who  in  the  "  Ode  to  Melancholy  " 
could  say :  — 
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Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 
Veiled  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenu- 
ous tongue 
Can  burst  Joy"s  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might, 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 

A  "fine  excess,"  and  a  fine  excess  in  the 
direction  of  luxuriating  in  rare  emotion, 
could  surely  never  have  been  more  aptly 
expressed  than  in  these  lines. 

The  richness  of  Keats  is,  of  course, 
anything  but  classical,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Col- 
vin  very  justly  observes,  and  yet  it  is  a 
richness  which  suggests  Greelc  feeling, 
not  in  the  least  from  the  form,  but  from 
the  poet's  equal  passion  for  all  beauty 
wherever  beauty  is  to  be  found.  Unlike 
the  modern  poets,  Keats  never  dwells 
specially  on  those  human  affections  which, 
in  the  romantic  era,  so  much  superseded 
the  passion  for  mere  beauty.  Nothing 
can  be  less  Greek  than  the  vast  profusion 
with  which  Keats  pours  out  his  sense  of 
beauty;  nothing  can  be  less  Greek  than 
that  taste  for  "  excess,"  even  though  it  be 
"fine  excess,"  with  which  he  seeks  to 
surprise  us.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any- 
thing less  Greek,  for  instance,  tnan  this, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Keats  that 
any  good  critic,  even  though  he  might  not 
recognize  the  lines  individually,  would  cry 
out  **  Keats  "  at  once :  — 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot. 

Nothing  can  be  less  Greek  than  the  fa- 
mous aspiration  "  to  cease  upon  the  mid- 
night with  no  pain,"  in  the  "  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale."  What  was  Greek  about 
Keats  was  his  profound  love  of  beauty  as 
beauty.  What  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Greek,  was  that  proneness  to  an  artificially 
"  fine  excess "  with  which  he  piled  up 
luxuriant  details  of  beauty  till  you  cease 
to  be  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
There  was  something  like  inebriety  in 
that  tendency  to  push  delight  in  beauty 
up  to  the  swooning-point  to  which  Mr. 
Colvin  calls  attention.  But  say  what  we 
will  in  attenuation  of  his  claims  to  admi- 
ration, Keats  was  "a  priest  to  all  time," 
if  not  of  the  wonder,  at  least  of  "the 
bloom  of  the  world,"  which  "  we  see  with 
his  eyes  and  are  glad." 


From  St.  James's  Gasctttk 
MARCHING. 


A  CURIOUS  report  of  the  marching  capah 
bilities  of  the  different  European  armies, 
lately  drawn  up  at  the  German  ministry 
for  war,  has,  at  the  moment,  a  special 
interest.  The  figures  are  those  of  the 
established  "regulations"  of  the  several 
services ;  and  it  appears  that  the  length  of 
the  Russian  soldier's  pace  is  71  centime* 
tres,  of  the  German's  80 ;  while  the  French, 
Austrian,  Italian,  Belrian,  Swedish,  and 
Swiss  soldiers  all  tread  a  pace  of  75  cen- 
timetres. The  Italian  soldier  takes  120 
steps  in  a  minute,  the  French  from  112  to 
no,  the  German  115,  the  Austrian  118, 
and  the  Belgian  no  steps.  An  Italian 
regiment  marches  at  the  rate  of  90  metres 
in  the  minute,  a  German  regiment  at  89^ 
an  English  at  88,  and  a  French  regiment 
S6  metres  per  minute.  The  metre  is  eqtud 
to  about  39}  in. ;  and  in  English  measure, 
therefore,  the  rates  of  progression  of  the 
four  last-mentioned  regiments  would  be 
(about)  as  follows :  the  Italians,  98  yards 
per  minute ;  the  Germans  96 ;  the  English, 
95;  the  French  93  yards  per  minute.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  British  service,  our  slow 
march  consists  of  seventy-five  30-in.  paces 
to  the  minute;  this  measure  being  used 
only  on  parade  and  for  occasions  of  sol* 
emn  paeeantrv.  The  quick  march,  in 
which  all  evolutions  are  performed,  in- 
creases to  no  paces,  while  the  "double** 
rises  to  150  paces  in  the  minute. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  as  ath- 
letes, the  modems  are  strons:er  and  "  able 
to  obtain  more  result  from  their  exertions 
than  the  ancients."  Whether  this  may  be 
justly  said  in  reference  to  military  proiv- 
ess  IS  perhaps  not  quite  so  clear.  The 
standard  pace  of  the  Roman  soldier  was 
the  same  as  our  own  (30  in.);  the  length 
of  5  ft.  being  really  the  measurement  d 
two  steps,  or  the  space  from  the  place 
where  either  foot  was  lifted  up  to  that  on 
which  the  same  foot  was  again  set  down. 
The  Roman  mile  of  1,000  paces  was  equal 
to  rather  more  than  nine-tenths  of  our  own 
statute  mile ;  and  the  legions  usually 
marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  of  their 
miles  (say  eighteen  of  ours)  in  five  hours* 
But  this  was  often  exceeded  on  emer- 
gency ;  and  to  estimate  the  true  quality  of 
this  performance  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Roman  foot-soldier  carried  a  load 
of  some  sixty  pounds  weight  besides  his 
arms.  Josephus  says  that  on  the  march, 
he  was  *'  but  very  little  different  from  a 
beast  of  burden."  Lord  Wolseley  tells  us 
that  a  division  can  march  two-and-a-half 
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miles  an  hour  if  very  well  managed ;  but 
that,  as  a  rule,  time  should  be  calculated 
at  two  miles  an  hour,  including  ordinary 
halts. 

The  rationale  of  cadenced  marchine  is 
too  obvious  to  require  analysis,  and  all 
modem  marches  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
made  to  some  kind  of  music.  "  Sounds,'* 
said  a  great  master  of  military  science, 
"have  a  secret  power  over  us,  disposing 
our  organs  to  bodily  exercises,  and  at  the 
same  time  deluding,  as  it  were,  the  toil  of 
them."  If  the  band  i^  broken  up.  Lord 
Wolseley  counsels  officers  to  call  upon 
the  drums  and  bugles.  The  troops  "  march 
a  hundred  per  cent  better  than  in  si- 
lence ; "  and  this  resource  also  failing,  the 
men  should  be  got  to  sing  by  companies. 
All  this  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients. Plutarch  describes  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  advancing  to  the  attack,  as 
"keeping  pace  to  the  time  of  their  flutes; 
their  music  leading  them  into  danger 
cheerful  and  unconcerned."  Most  of  their 
actual  marches,  however,  were  performed 
in  silence. 

Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands ; 
No  sound,  no  whispers,  but  the  chief's  com- 
mands, 
Those  only  heard. 

As  Josephus  also  records,  "When  the 
Roman  soldiers  marched  out  of  their  en- 
campment they  advanced  in  silence."  The 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  sing  psalms 
when  marching  out  to  war ;  but  this  was 
probablv  the  expression  of  religious  fervor 
rather  than  of  military  instinct.  There  is, 
however,  some  approach  to  agreement 
among  authorities  that  it  was  *'  to  preserve 
the  military  pace  of  the  ancient  soldier 
that  martial  sounds  were  invented  and 
drums  introduced." 

With  such  a  widespread  experience  of 
its  advantages,  it  is  remarkable  that  ca- 
denced marching  should  have  fallen  into 
almost  total  disuse  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  remove  this  defect  in  the 
French  military  system  was  one  of  the 
chief  labors  o{  Marshal  Saxe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  French  army  were  as 
poor  as  most  of  the  so-called  **  marches  " 
of  their  composers.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  turned  their  fifes  and  drums  to  better 
account ;  for  the  nature  of  their  discipline 
is  sufliciently  indicated  by  the  following 
observation  by  Marshal  Saxe  :  "  As  every 
man  is  suffered  to  consult  his  own  ease 
and  inclination,  some  march  slow  and 
others  fast;  but  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  troops  that  cannot  be  brought  to 


keep  one  certain  regular  pace  ?  "  On  the 
contrary,  their  well-ordered  marching  was 
the  glory  of  the  Prussian  troops ;  and  the 
victories  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Ros- 
bach,  Leuthen,  and  Zorndorf  were  greatly 
due  to  this  superiority.  At  this  time  the 
Germans  had  marches  of  ereat  merit  as 
musical  compositions;  and  the  French 
poverty  in  this  particular  was,  in  fact, 
relieved  from  a  German  source.  They 
also  adopted  many  of  the  German  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  others  in  use  among  the 
Walloon  regiments.  At  this  date  Handel 
had  given  to  our  own  troops  the  stately 
measure  of  the  march  in  "Scipio,"  and 
many  another  composition  of  a  similarly 
marked  character.  But  the  time  was  not 
yet  for  such  strains  as  the  march  in  "  Die 
2auberfl6te,"  or  for  the  solemnity  of 
Beethoven's  funeral  dirges.  The  famous 
English  composer.  Dr.  William  Bird,  con- 
tributed several  military  marches  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "Virginal  Book"  in 
1 59 1 .  A  com  pos  i  ti  on  known  as  "The  Old 
English  March "  was  still  used  by  our 
infantry  long  after  the  introduction  of 
drums  and  fifes.  But  "  through  the  neg- 
ligence and  carelessness  of  drummers,  the 
ancient  gravitie  and  majestie  thereof  was 
in  danger  utterly  to  have  been  lost  and 
forgotten."  This  measure  was  accord- 
ingly "revived  and  rectified"  by  Prince 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  in 
whose  presence  it  was  solemnly  "  beaten  " 
and  confirmed  at  Greenwich  in  161  o.  By 
a  warrant  issued  in  1632,  Charles  I.  di- 
rected the  revival  of  the  march  "  according 
to  the  form  thereto  annexed  in  music^ 
notes  signed  by  the  king."  Both  "  words 
and  music"  —  warrant  and  march — are 
to  be  found  in  the  "Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  MEDICAL  VERSION  OF  ECCLESIASTES.* 

There  are  books  concerning  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are 
intended  in  sober  earnest  or  only  as  a 
practical  joke.  We  should  be  sorry—- 
perhaps  personally  afraid  —  to  include  in 
this  description  works  of  a  theological  or 
quasi-theological  character,  however  great, 
morally  speaking,  the  relief  would  be  if  we 

•  My  Hearfs  FruiUGarden^  wherein  are  Divert 
Delectable  Adages  and  Similes  of  the  Prince  of  Doc- 
trinai  Ethics,  A  Translation,  out  of  the  Ancient 
Biblical  Hebrew,  of  the  Book  of  Kob<«)eth,  else  "  Eo- 
clesiastes,  or  the  Preacher,"  by  Waller  Garstang, 
M.D.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Liver^ 
pool :  Edward  Howell. 
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felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  do  so.  And 
assuredly  never  has  our  faith  in  the  in- 
violable sacredness  of  such  publications 
been  more  severely  tested  than  by  Dr. 
Gars  tang's  **  Heart's  Fruit-Garden,  where- 
in are  Divers  Delectable  Ada^s  and 
Similes  of  the  Prince  of  Doctrinal  Ethics  " 

—  or,  more  prosaically,  his  "  Translation  " 
of  "  the  Book  of  KoWleth,  else  *  Ecclesi- 
astes,  or  the  Preacher.' "  The  author  has 
prefixed  to  his  book  as  its  motto  the  sec- 
ond half  of  Rev.  x.  9,  and  we  fully  admit 
the  appropriateness  of  the  quotation,  with 
the  exception  of  its  closing;  sentence.  But 
then  our  want  of  medical  knowledge  or  of 
poetic  taste  may  here  be  in  fault. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  present  is  an  at- 
tempt to  render  Ecclesiastes  in  blank 
verse,  yet  in  such  manner  that  its  meanine 
shall  oe  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
Critical  students  know  how  difficult  the 
book  is  of  translation,  and  they  have  of 
late  had  painful  evidence  of  this  in  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  Ecclesiastes  is  not  only  the  worst 

—  indeed  is  an  absolutely  badly  rendered 
book  —  but  frequently  adds  puzzles  to  the 
many  riddles  of  the  original.  Dr.  Gar- 
stang's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
seriously  lay  any  claim  to  a  "  Translation," 
whatever  the  title-page  may  bear  in  this 
respect.  The  author  alone  can  know 
whether  he  has  attempted  to  render  from 
the  Hebrew ;  for  assuredly  the  reader 
would  never  have  e;uessed  it.  But  as,  ex 
hypothesis  the  book  is  seriously  intended, 
the  only  suggestion  which  can  be  offered 
is,  that  its  object  was  a  medical  commen- 
tation, with  constant  theological  tendency, 
in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase.  Of  its  sci- 
entific value  we  do  not  now  give  an  opinion, 
but  present  a  few  extracts  in  illustration 
of  our  theory. 

Here  is  one  branch  of  medical  pursuits 
in  a  paraphrase  of  Eccles.  x.  i :  — 

Some  dead  flies  shall  severally  cause  to  have 
f  cetor  — 


Shall  make  burst  out  bubbles,  oil  d  a  pi^ 

parer  of  unguent : 
him,  who  is  estimable  from  ethic  proficiency 

— from  sloriousness, 
Shall  on  that  wise  a  little  quantity  o£  foolery. 

The  Revised  Version  of  Ecclesiastes  had 
sorely  exercised  us  by  these  unexpected 
physical  consequences  of  a  moral  condi- 
tion. **  A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right 
hand ;  but  a  fool's  heart  at  his  left  *'  (Ec- 
cles. X.  2).  But  this  untoward  result  of 
wisdom  is  now  medically  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Garstang,  as  follows  :  — 

An  intelligent  man's  heart  maketh  for  his 

right  side ; 
but  the  ignorant's  heart  coucheth  at  his  left. 

For  a  final  illustration  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  physical  description  of  old  age  in 
Eccles.  xii.,  where  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  translator  must  be  of  special 
value.  We  re^et  that  we  have  only  room 
to  quote  the  climax  of  the  passage  (Eccles. 
xii.  6):  — 

Awhile  that  this  little  silvery  chain, 
The  Spinal  BoneSy  shall  not  be  unlinked ; 
nor  this  golden  oil-vase,  the  Skuli,  be  broken 

in; 
and  that  this  earthen  jar,  the  Ribbed  Breast^ 
shall  not  be  broken  in  pieces,  over  this  foon* 

tain,  the  Heart ; 
nor  this  rundlet,  the  Belly^ 
be  dinged  against  this  pit,  the  Pelvis. 

Aware  that,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
our  author. 

The  bodily  labor  of  the  fatipable  wretches, 
shall  harass  each  of  them  piteously : 
so  that  he  shall  not  have  known,  as  respects 
going  to  town 

(Eccles.  X.  15), 

we  close  with  the  following  as  a  not  inapt 
description  of  the  whole  book :  — 

The  onset  of  his  oral  matters,  is  nonsense : 
and  as  to  the  latter  stage  of  his  mouth, 
it  is  a  bad,  unintelligible  jargon. 

(Eccles.  X.  13.) 


EcA'PTiAN  Petroleum. — Egyptian  petro- 
leum is  obtained  both  from  surface  wells  and 
deep  bores  at  Gemsah  and  Gebel  el  Zeit. 
The  crude  ore  is  dark  brown  is  color,  and  has 
a  disagreeable  odor  owing  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur  compounds.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0*934  at  60  dej^rees  Fahr.,  and  though  viscous, 
the  oil  is  fluid  at  low  temperatures  owing  to 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  paraflin.  \Vhen 
purified,  it  yields  an  oil  of  0*850  to  0*950  spe- 
cific gravity.     It  is  adapted  for  lubricating 


and  fuel  purposes,  but  not  for  lighting.  The 
locality  where  it  is  found  is  four  hundred 
miles  from  Suez,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Golf 
of  Suez,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Jubal.  The  strata  in  which  it  is  found  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Robert  Irvine,  calcareous. 
One  boring  has  reached  four  hundred  feet, 
penetrating  to  coral  and  stiff  clay,  below 
which  the  petroleum  is  found.  The  cmde  oil 
is  now  used  for  lubricating  engine  besriB|;s 
on  two  local  steamers. 
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OUR  DREAM,  ETC. 


OUR  DREAM. 


Perchance  to  men  it  may  not  be  given 
To  know  things  real  from'things  that  seem ; 
If,  living  on  earth,  we  dream  of  heaven, 
Why,  then,  I  hold  it  better  to  dream. 

Let  us  dream  on  *mid  the  splendid  shadows 
That  make  existence  a  gladsome  thing, 
The  dim  deep  woods  and  the  flowery  meadows 
Where  fairies  frolic  and  skylarks  smg ; 

Where  bright  shapes  linger,  and  angel  faces 
Glow  in  the  gleam  of  a  visioned  day. 
And  o*er  the  uplands  on  grassy  spaces 
Fond  lovers  wander,  fair  children  play. 

Let  us  dream  still,  then,  nor  strive  to  sever 
Things  that  are  real  from  things  that  seem, 
Let  us  slumber  on  forever  and  ever 
And  know  no  waking  from  life's  glad  dream. 

J.  A.  Noble. 


JUNE  2 1  ST. 

As  men  look  back  in  after  days 
Where  once  they  trod  in  slippery  wa3rs. 
And  find  fresh  tneme  for  love  and  praise ; 

And  here,  they  tell,  the  snow  was  deep, 
And  there  we  venturous  dared  to  creep 
Along  crevasses  dark  and  deep ; 

And  there  we  cut  the  wall  of  ice. 
Or,  desperate  gamblers  throwing  dice 
For  life,  we  clomb  the  precipice ; 

And  all  the  way  we  went  along. 
With  spirits  clear  and  bosoms  strong. 
We  often  wandered,  oft  went  wrong ; 

One  step  alone,  the  next,  we  knew ; 
Yet  still  an  onward  instinct  drew 
Our  progress,  till  with  evening  dew. 

As  birds  at  twilight  roosting  come, 

We  reached  our  fair  Italian  home. 

The  slumbering  lake,  the  peaceful  dome : 

So  we,  who  after  fifty  years 

Look  back  remembering  hopes  and  fears. 

Melt  into  gratitude  of  tears. 

For  all  that  is  1  the  might-have-been 

Forgot,  in  this  her  triumph-scene 

When  Elngland  gathers  around  her  queen  I 

For  peace  at  home,  and  heard  afar, 
Heard  only,  threat  of  distant  war. 
No  bloodstain  here  our  fields  to  mar  I 

For  India  held  with  stubborn  mood 
When,  'gainst  the  furious  Sepoy-flood, 
Dauntless  our  little  leaguers  stood  1 

Or  where,  on  bleak  Crimean  height, 

Nigh  lost,  the  soldier  saved  the  fight. 

And,  when  chiefs  blundered,  brought  all  right  1 


Or  where,  *mid  fiend-like  dervbh-yell, 

Betrayed,  deserted,  Gordon  fell, 

And  England  shuddered,  as  at  a  knell,  — 

Too  late  to  save,  but  not  to  mourn ; 
Yet  of  one  hero  left  forlorn 
Proud  to  believe  a  hundred  bom  I 

For  something  lost,  yet  more  of  gain; 

For  healing  arts  that  soften  pain. 

That  ease  the  nerve,  and  soothe  the  brain  1 

For  Nature  conquered,  powers  of  strife 
Made  fruitful,  powers  with  blessing  rife; 
For  arts  of  beauty  sweetening  life ! 

For  knowledge  spread,  and  useful  lore 
Brought  to  the  humblest  cottage  door. 
For  lundlier  touch  'twixt  rich  and  poor ! 

For  wider  justice  clasping  all, 
And,  broken  down  the  parting-wall. 
One  law  alike  to  great  and  small  I 

For  freedom,  elsewhere  snatched  not  given, 
Here  working  like  a  wholesome  leaven. 
Raising  the  heart,  and  opening  heaven  1 

For  these,  for  all ;  the  good  acquired, 
The  goal  that  once  our  fathers  fired 
Now  starting-point  for  good  desired  I 

Whate'er  our  lot,  where'er  our  way. 
On  this  at  last  her  crowning-day. 
Father,  to  thee  we  kneel  and  pray : 

For  her.  Ions  life  with  glorious  close. 
And,  dying;,  nonored  place  with  those 
Who  lived  to  lighten  human  woes; 

Who  set  an  aureole  round  the  crown, 
And  loftier  rise  by  stooping  down 
Than  in  low  heavens  of  war-renown; 

For  us,  that  like  our  sires  of  old. 
Statesman,  and  soldier,  seaman  bold, 
We  may  her  empire  strongly  hold ; 

Whether,  now  reached  its  farthest  scope* 
Our  downward  path  begin  to  slope, 
Or  upward  climb  with  boundless  hope. 

With  equal  heart  for  every  fate. 

Not  cowering  crushed  by  fortune's  weight. 

Not  with  prosperity  elate. 

But  storm  or  sunshine,  taking  all. 
Indifferent  save  at  du^'s  call 
To  meet  the  hour,  whate'er  befall. 

For  he  whose  scales  the  nations  weigh. 
The  Lord  of  night,  the  Lord  of  day. 
Breathes,  and  as  flowers  we  fade  away : 

And  yet  again,  with  pity  stirred. 
Sweet  as  at  dawn  the  waking  bird, 
"  Rejoice  I  arise  1  "  his  voice  is  heard. 

So  seems  it  still  our  wisest  trust. 
To  bravely  bear  what  bear  we  must, 
And  reverent  answer,  God  is  just. 
Specutor.  A«  G.  K 
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Kormaaj  yean  have  passed  since  the 
discovery  was  made  that  diplomatic  cor- 
itsptHideDce  supplies  the  most  valuable 
niattrials  of  history.    Indeed,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent   date,  the  archives  in 
wbich  these  records  of  competent  con- 
leoponry  witnesses  and  observers  are 
deposited  were  so  jealously  closed  in  all 
countries  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
tbtm.  We  think  the  late  Professor  Ranke, 
in  bij "  History  of  the  Popes,"  was  one 
of  the  first  writers  who  penetnited  these 
itcesses,   and    showed    what     abundant 
tlom  of  information  they  contain.    But 
•itbio  the   last  fifty  years  all  this    is 
dunged.     The  State  papers  of  former 
ages  have  not  only  been  ransacked  by 
biitorical  students,  but  published  to   a 
|reit  extent  by  the  governments  to  which 
ibey  belong.    Our  own  voluminous  series 
itf  calendar?,  the  magnificent  collection  of 
docuKitnts  iiUdits  of  (he  history  of  France 
published  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Gui- 
Jat,  and  more  recently  the  very  complete 
ud  ingenuous  disclosure  of  the  military 
and  political  papers  of  Frederick  the  Great 
by  the  Prussian  government,  have  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  transactions  and 
the  characters  of  former  times,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  history  of  Europe 
has  been  re-written.    Much  that  was  ob- 
scnre  has  been  explained  ;  much  that  was 
false  has  been  refuted;  and  we  may  now 
be  said  to  know  of  many  past  events  and 
negotiations   as   much   as  was  known  to 
well-informed  persons  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  more  than  is  known  with 
certainty  of  events  and  negotiations  which 
are  taking  place  under  our  own  eyes.    For 
at  a  period  approaching  the  domain  of 
present  politics  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  closed.     Our  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary events  is  derived    from    the 
newspapers  and  from  the  communications 
which  it  suits  the  governments  of  the  day 
to  lay  before  their  respective  parliaments ; 

*  SI.  PiUr$tmrt  and  LemJt*  in  Itt  fan  liji- 
iSr^:  Rtmimiu^.,  t/lk.  S^i„n  MinM^  »i  Ik. 
Briiitk  Ctwrl,  Coboi  Cmaulu  KiiDtmc  VmTHUM 
von  EcuTADT.  Editad,  oiih  a  PrcfMt,  br  HmHuv 
VitMm,  C-B-,  D.CI-    Two  Tolumo,  Sm.    Loudau; 


and,  although  these  communications  have 
of  late  years  become  far  more  copious 
than  of  old,  they  seldom  lay  bare  the  inner 
causes  of  political  change,  and  they  pass 
as  lightly  as  possible  over  the  characters 
and  motives  of  the  principal  actors  in 
them.  To  trace  these  to  their  source, 
future  generations  will  have  recourse  to 
the    diplomatic    correspondence    of    the 

The  publication  of  the  volumes  which 
Count  Vitzthum  has  given  to  the  world, 
and  which  are  now  before  us  inan  English 
dress,  proves  that  future  generations  may 
not  have  to  wail  another  century  before 
their  curiosity  is  gratified.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  very  elaborate  me- 
moirs  of  the  late  Count  Beust,  which  have 
been  published  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  Every  one  who  knew  that  amiable 
and  accomplished  minister  will  peruse 
with  interest  the  record  of  his  hfe,  al- 
though that  life  was  a  struggle  against 
adverse  currents  which  bore  him  faraway 
from  the  success  he  aimed  at.  He  has 
not  concealed  the  foibles  which  contrib* 
uted  to  his  failure  when  be  came  in  con* 
I  tact  and  collision  with  stronger  and  sterner 
natures  than  his  own  ;  but  even  his  foibles 
made  him  a  singularly  agreeable  member 
of  society.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  re- 
view the  autobiography  of  Count  Beust, 
because,  aliho\jgh  he  was  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  resided  so  long  amongst 
us,  his  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
intricacies  of  German  politics,  through 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  steer  his  way, 
and  he  has  but  little  to  say  that  is  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  ourselves.  But  the 
case  is  widely  different  with  Count  Viti- 
thum.  He  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
highly  competent  witness,  with  singular 
opportunities  of  observing  the  course  of 
political  events  about  him;  and  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  minor  Slates  of  Europe  did 
not  impose  on  him  the  necessity  or  the 
temptation  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  any 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  age.  He 
is,  therefore,  not  only  a  competent,  but  an 
independent  witness,  who  forms  and  ex- 
presses his  opinions  with  extreme  candor 
and  impartiality.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
entered  upon  his  diplomatic  career,  being 
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attached  to  the  Saxon  legation  in  Berlin 
in  1846,  where  he  already  foresaw,  and 
recorded  in  letters  to  bis  family,  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  over  Germany. 
In  1848  he  was  removed  to  Vienna,  where 
he  actually  witnessed  the  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  that  and  the  following  year, 
which  swept  away  in  one  blast  the  reign 
of  Metternich  and  the  exclusive  society 
of  that  aristocratic  capital,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  young  and  well-born  diploma- 
tist as  a  welcome  addition  to  its  circle. 
These  portions  of  his  political  life  are 
recorded  in  another  work,  previously  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  and  they  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

In  June,  1852,  he  was  transferred  as 
Saxon  chargi  d'affaires  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  although  he  only  remained  in  that 
capital  for  less  than  twelve  months,  his 
experience  of  the  court  of  Russia  formed 
an  invaluable  introduction  to  his  subse- 
quent mission  to  London,  because  it  was 
precisely  within  those  months  that  the 
resolutions  were  taken  which  led  shortly 
afterwards  to  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  most  potent  and  influen- 
tial personage  at  that  moment  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  was  the  emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
vey to  the  present  generation  the  impor- 
tance and  extent  of  the  authority  exercised 
by  that  autocrat  over  the  Continent ;  and 
the  most  considerable  result  of  the  Cri- 
mean war  was  the  destruction  of  that 
Russian  prepotency,  never  likely  to  be 
renewed  over  the  German  States,  and 
now  far  less  formidable  or  respected  by  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  The  character 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas  is,  therefore,  the 
most  instructive  study  in  the  history  of 
those  times,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Count 
Vitzthum  for  a  closer  inspection  of  it. 

On  Sunday,  July  8  (20),  the  Czar  received 
me  after  mass.  This  was  contrary  to  eti- 
quette, since  the  Emperor  as  a  rule  gave 
private  audiences  only  to  ambassadors  and 
envoys.  Prince  Albert  (of  Saxony)  being 
there,  an  exception  was  made,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  hours 
of  mv  life.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  conducted  me  to  the  room  and  remained 
standing  at  the  door,  doubtful  whether  to 
attend  at  this  unaccustomed  audience  or  not. 


Without  saying  a  word,  the  Czar  answered 
the  official's  mute  inquiry  by  pointing  ener- 
getically to  the  door.  We  remained  alone* 
and  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  face  to 
face  with  the  mightiest  and  most  dreaded 
monarch  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  his  fifty* 
six  years,  the  classical  Greek  features  and 
giant  figure  of  Nicholas  I.  still  showed  the 
strength  of  youth.  Phidias  could  have  chis> 
elled  a  2^us  or  a  god  of  war  from  thb  modeL 
He  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  regiment  of 
the  Guard,  a  blue  double-breasted  military 
tunic.  I  observed  the  head,  now  almost  bald* 
and  noticed  a  low  and  comparatively  narrow 
forehead,  with  which  the  masculine  nose 
formed  one  and  the  same  line.  The  ocdpttt, 
where  phrenologists  look  for  strength  of  will, 
seemed  unusually  developed,  and  the  small 
head  appeared  to  rest  on  a  neck  worthy  of  the 
Famese  Hercules. 

There  was  something  knightly,  nay  impos* 
ing,  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man,  and  I  nofw 
understand  how  the  colossus  who  stood  be* 
fore  me  should  have  been  able  to  quell  with  a 
mere  movement  of  his  hand  the  revolatioa 
that  threatened  him  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
cholera.  Wrapt  in  his  cloak,  he  had  gone 
alone  on  that  day  among  the  thousands  wlio 
were  shouting  loudly  in  the  Isaac's  Squarei 
accusing  the  Government  of  having  poisoned 
the  wells ;  he  had  then  dropped  his  cloak  and 
commanded  the  multitude,  with  a  wave  of  hit 
hand,  to  cast  themselves  upon  their  knees. 
Not  a  man  dared  to  remain  standing.  Then 
the  Emperor  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, '*  You  wretches  I  It  is  not  the  wells  that 
are  poisoned,  but  you,  who  have  poisoned 
yourselves  with  your  sins.  Now  pray  God  to 
forgive  you,  and  to  take  the  plague  from  us.*' 
A  '*  Hurrah  1  long  live  our  lord  and  father  I  '* 
that  sprang  at  once  from  a  thousand  throats* 
was  the  answer  of  the  rebellious  multitode, 
and  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  as  by  magic* 
without  the  help  of  a  single  policeman.  That 
great  moment  was  present  to  my  mind  as  I 
looked  the  Emperor  in  the  eyes.  They  seemed 
to  me  somewhat  unsettled,  those  eyes ;  and  a 
nervous  twitching  at  the  comers  of  his  month 
appeared  to  betoken  pain  and  uneasiness. 

After  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  spoken  to 
me  with  winning  amiability  about  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  the  pleasure  his  visit  was  giving  him* 
he  appeared  to  forget  entirely  that  he  had  a 
young  diplomatist  before  him,  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  about  whom  he  could  scarcely 
have  heard  anything.     Familiarly,  as  thougk 
;  he  were  addressing  an  old  acquaintance*  ho 
;  spoke  to  me  of  his  recently  ended  journey. 
i  He  had  been  to  Berlin,  to  Dresden*  to  Vieaaap 
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he  had  seen  the  Empress  Maria  Anna  at 
Prague,  he  had  stopped  also  at  Weimar  and 
Darmstadt,  as  well  as  Stuttgart,  where  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  daughter.  Wherever  he  went, 
his  eagle  eye  had  seen  everything  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  spoke  with  an  unequalled  ab- 
sence of  reserve  of  what  he  had  noticed  on 
this  tour  of  inspection.  The  worst  he  had  to 
say  was  of  Berlin.  He  grew  quite  warm  when 
complaining  of  the  weakness  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

On  my  endeavoring  to  quiet  these  unlooked- 
for  ebullitions  with  the  somewhat  common- 
place remark  that  nevertheless  the  King  had 
the  best  intentions  and  the  most  amiable  qual- 
ities, the  Czar  thundered  out,  "  Tant  pis  pour 
>es  qualit^s  aimables  1     Quant  k  ses  bonnes 
intentions,  je  vous  dis,  moi,   qu'il    ne  sait 
jamais  ce  qu'il  veut    Ce  n*est  pas  un  roi 
cela;  U  nous  g&te  le  metier.     Sachez-le  done  '* 
—here  he  stamped  with  his  foot  —  **  le  sol  sous 
mes  pieds  est  min^  comme  sous  les  vdtres. 
NoQs  sommes  tous  solidaires.     Nous  avons 
toas  un  ennemi  commun  —  la  revolution.     Si 
on  continue  k  la  cajoler  comme  on  le  fait  k 
Berlin,  Tincendie  deviendra  bientdt  g^n^ral. 
Id  je  ne  crains  rien  pour  le  moment.     Tant 
que  je  vivrai  on  ne  bougera  pas.     Car  moi, 
je  sds  soldat ;    Monsieur  mon  beau-fr^re  ne 
I'a  jamais  ^t^.     Tel  que  vous  me  voyez,'*  he 
continued  in  a  calmer  tone  and  with  all  the 
charm  of  his  well-modulated  voice,  *'  tel  que 
Toos  me  voyez,  j'ai  trente-huit  ans  de  service, 
car  j'ai  fait  mes  premieres  armes  en  181 3. 
Qui,  je  suis  soldat.     C'est  mon  metier  k  moi. 
L'autre  metier  que  la  Providence  m'a  im- 
post"—  these  words  he  spoke  very  slowly, 
and  almost  in  a  whisper — *'je  le  fais,  parce 
qu'il  faut  bien  le  faire  et  qu'il  n'y  a  personne 
pour  m'en  d^livrer.     Mais  ce  n'est  pas  mon 
metier." 

There  was  something  tragic  in  this  confes- 
sion. One  felt  how  heavily  those  cares  of 
government  were  weighing  upon  him,  which 
now  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  well-nigh  a 
whole  generation,  he  had  had  to  support 
alone.  His  keen  eye  had  become  quite  dulled, 
and  his  look  had  become  unsteady.  Taking 
my  leave  with  best  wishes  from  the  Emperor, 
I  left  the  sunny  but  almost  dismal  apartment 
(Vol.  i.,  pp.  14-17-) 

The  emperor  was  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  soldier.  A  prince 
does  not  become  a  general  by  dressing  in 
uniform  and  passing  endless  reviews. 
Early  in  his  reign  he  had  discovered  that 
he  had  no  military  talent  H  he  had  had 
that  gift,  he  might  have  been,  with  the 


resources  at  his  disposal,  a  Napoleon  or 
an  Attila  to  Europe.  But  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  ruler  of  men,  though  M.  de 
Vitzthum's  close  observation  of  the  czar 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  mental  malady  of  his  race,  and 
that  the  delusions  which  impelled  him  to 
engage  in  the  Crimean  war  were  half  in- 
sane. He  quotes  the  remarkable  opinion 
formed  by  Dr.  Granville  in  July,  1853, 
and  made  known  to  the  British  Cabinet  at 
that  time,  to  the  effect  that  symptoms  of 
hereditary  disease  convinced  the  physi- 
sian  that  the  autocrat  had  then  at  most 
only  two  years  to  live.  Lord  Palmers  ton 
remarked  that  the  EngUsh  government 
must  hold  to  facts,  and  could  not  allow 
their  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  physician.  But  within  the  two 
years  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  emperor's 
mind  when  he  opened  those  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  assent  of  En- 
gland to  his  designs  on  Turkey.  When 
some  years  before  he  had  addressed  simi- 
lar enquiries  to  Prince  Metternich,  that 
wary  diplomatist  feigned  at  first  not  to 
hear  him  ;  but  on  the  question  being  re- 
peated, he  replied,  "Est-ce  au  m^decin 
ou  k,  rh^ritier  que  votre  Majesty  adresse 
cette  question  ? "  The  emperor  made  no 
further  allusion  to  the  "sick  man."  To 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  he  was  much  more 
explicit,  and  in  January,  1853,  it  is  evident 
that  his  plans  were  far  more  advanced. 
About  that  time  the  emperor  addressed 
Count  Zichy  at  a  ball  supper  at  court,  in 
the  hearing  of  Count  Vitzthum,  who  was 
sitting  next  him,  with  the  extraordinary 
frankness  which  his  Majesty  sometimes 
displayed  in  talking  to  strangers.  He 
evidently  flattered  himself  that  Austria 
was  about  to  quarrel  with  the  Turk  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

His  theme  was  a  castigatory  sermon  against 
the  Turks,  "ces  chiens  de  Turcs,"  as  the 
Emperor  repeatedly  expressed  it.  Their  rule 
could  not  be  tolerated  any  longer  in  Europe, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  would  join 
with  him  in  clearing  out  that  scurvy  rabble  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  poor  Christians  by  those  ras- 
cally infidels.     This  philippic,  delivered  for 
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the  most  part  in  categorical  terms  and  an  im-  of  Turkey  was  the  direct  personal  act  of 

pcrative  tone,  involuntarily  reminded  me  of  Nicholas  himself,  and  that  he  alone  WZM 

Cato's  caterum  censto.    Had  Count  Nessel-  responsible  for  the  consequences.     But 

rode  heard  it.  he  would  have  trimmed  his  ^  ^^g  subject  has  been  mooted  again,  it 

spectacles  and  said.  "My  hmperor  is  nodiplo-  jg  ^^^^th  while  to  place  before  our  readers 

ITsecJet  at  srpftersbu^r/^^^^  alt"  ^  ^"^^^er  proof  of  his  unparaUeled  duplic- 

wards  in  London.     But  I  was  prepared  for  i^y,  by  which  he  deceived  not  only  foreign 

even-thing,  and  accordingly  was  not  surprised  governments,  but  his  own  ministers, 
to  hear  shortly  afterwards  that  the  Emperor       The  conversations  of  the  emperor  Nich- 

had  suddenly  put  the  fourth  and  fifth  armv  olas  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour   began 

corps,  which  were  quartered  on  the  Turkish  on  January  1 1,  1853.     Their  tenor  is  well 

frontier,  on  a  war  footing.  known.     As  the  result  of  them,  Nessel- 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  was  aghast  at  rode  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Hamilton 
this  appalling  intelligence,  and  inveighed  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
against  the  duplicity  of  Nesselrode,  whom  emperor  and  dated  Apnljs,  which  ended 
he  had  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  in  the  following  terms.  The  emperor  had 
peace.  But  a  little  further  enquiry  satis-  previously  declared  that  this  memorandnm 
fied  him  that  Nesselrode  was  as  ignorant  would  be  considered  as  a  binding  engage- 
as  himself  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  ^ent  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  his  suc- 
Q2ar.  cessors.     It  was  on  March  20,  about  t 

month  previous  to  the  date  of  this  memo- 

A  few  days  afterwards  Se>Tnour  came  again  randum,  that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  ai^ 

Nc4trodc°  ^r'  the  MinTst?r  o^War  Dol  "  """^^  *"  Constantinople.  The  terms  of 
^ukirno^r  e^'ven^Orloff  himseff!  had  the  fainted  ^^'^  document  are  as  follows :  — 
notion  of  this  mobilisation.  The  Emperor  Without  wishing  on  this  occasion  to  enter 
had  received  some  despatches  from  Constan-  upon  a  discussion  as  to  the  symptoms  of 
tinople,  he  read  them  by  himself  in  his  cham-  decay,  more  or  less  evident,  presented  by  the 
bcr,  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  his  aidc-<le-camp  Ottoman  Power,  or  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  the  day,  gave  him  a  sealed  letter,  and  said :  of  vitality  which  its  internal  constitution  may 
•  For  Tschugujeff  I  It  is  urgent ! '  That  retain,  the  Emperor  will  readily  agree  that  the 
was  all.  Now  I  remain  here,  and  shall  try  best  means  of  upholding  the  duration  of  the 
with  the  help  of  little  Nesselrode  to  undo  the  Turkish  Government  \s  not  to  Morass  it  ly 
folly  of  his  great  master.  But  it  will  be  a  averbtaring  demands^  supported  in  a  manner 
hard  task,  for  I  hear  that  Menschikoff  is  to  humiliating  to  its  independence  and  iU  elign^ 
go  on  a  secret  mission  to  ConsUntinople.  [which  was  precisely  what  he  was  then  doing]. 
And  the  Chancellor  knows  nothing  even  of  His  Majesty  is  disposed,  as  he  has  ever  been, 
that."  to  act  upon'this  system,  with  the  clear  nnder^ 

One  evening,  in  the  Emperor's  salon^  shortly  standing,  however,  that  the  same  rule  of  con- 
after  the  aide-de-cam}) *s  hurried  departure  to  duct  shall  be  observed,  without  distinction 
Tschugujeff,  the  Emperor,  apparently  in  the  and  unanimously,  by  each  of  the  Great  Powcn; 
best  of  temi)crs,  went  up  to  the  IVussian  mili-  and  that  none  of  them  shall  take  advantage  o£ 
tary  attache.  Count  Miinster,  for  whom  he  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  to  obtain  from  it 
had  a  great  liking,  and  asked  him,  "  What  concessions  which  might  turn  to  the  prejudice 
news  .>  *  *  of  the  others.    This  principle  being  laid  down» 

"I  know  of  none.  Unless  your  Majesty  the  Emperor  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  labor 
has  any  to  tell  me  .>  **  in  concert  with  England  at  the  common  work 

*•  You  may  as  well,  then,  know  it.  I  have  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
ordered  the  fourth  and  fifth  army  corps  to  be  Empire,  setting  aside  all  cause  of  alarm  00 
put  on  a  war  footing. "  the  subject  of  its  dissolution.     He  readily  ao- 

"You  might  have  left  that  alone,  your  cepts  the  evidence  offered  by  the  British  Cab- 
Majesty.**  inct  of  entire  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of 

Far  from  taking  umbrage  at  this  candid  re-  his  sentiments,  and  the  hoixj  that  on  thisbasb 
mark,  the  Emperor  merely  exclaimed,  "Why!  his  alliance  with  England  cannot  fail  to  be- 
Orloff  told  me  just  the  same."  come-  stronger.      (Parliamentary  Papers  OQ 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  bv  ^^^""  Question.  Part  V.  1854.) 
a  very  sincere  and  accomplished  Englisn  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  like  Lord 
writer  to  present  the  character  and  con-  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon  should 
duct  of  Nicholas  in  a  more  amiable  and  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  an  aggres- 
rational  light,  and  to  throw  the  rcsponsi-  sion  on  Turkey  was  in  progress  at  the  very 
bility  of  the  Crimean  war  on  the  ministers  moment  when  this  solemn  declaration  was 
of  the  Western  powers.  These  revela-  spontaneously  placed  by  Count  Nesselrode 
tions  of  Count  Vitzthum  of  what  he  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ambassadors 
and  heard  on  the  spot  demonstrate,  beyond  .  at  St.  Petersburg.  Such  turpitude  ap> 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  invasion   pcarcd  to  them  to  be  incredible. 
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PrioMd  with  this  brief  bat  iostmctive  :  the  deep  u  the  gigantic  Doke  of  Wellington, 
lesson  in  Russian  diidoniacy,  and  possess-  I  of  '3'  B"°s,  were  enabled  to  move  b;  means 
iog  X  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  per-  I  °f  ™e  screw.  The  leading  idea  was  the  de- 
sooal  intentions  of  the  c»r  than  the  |'«"="^P°"»""""''''"'^'^'e"'ns"'nenemy-i 
British  ministers,  M.  de  Vitithum  left  ^^V"*,  t  i?"  ^^^' r°""""^  n  "S 
Petersburg  by  «^  and  landed  in  London  ^'■^'' '"'™  **""*  "*  '^^  '""'■  ""  '"™'"='' 
on  June  4, 1853.  Count  Nesselrode  had 
placed  in  bis  hands  a  letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  Dresden  that  the  affair 
of  the  holy  places  was  settled  and  the 
quarrel  at  an  end.  Within  a  few  hours  of 
his  arrival  in  Gennany  he  learned  that 
MenscfaikoS  had  renewed  bis  demands 
and  presented  an  ultimatum.  But  Count 
Nesselrode  was  not  in  the  secret. 

Count  Vitzthum  compares  London  to  a 
lofty  watchiower  from  which  one  over- 
looks the  world.  He  appears  to  think  that 
the  natives  of  this  island  are  apt  to  be 
deceived  by  this  bird's-eye  perspective, 
and  that  home  questions  and  par^  strug- 
gles render  us  blind  or  indifferent  to  the 
perplexing  incidents  of  a  European  crisis. 
If  that  be  so,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  use 
foreign  spectacles.  He  begins  his  obser- 
ntions  of  our  condition  oy  a  spirited 
sketch  of  his  diplomatic  coll eagnes,  and 
he  is  startled  by  the  apparent  coolness  of 
die  English  ministry.  But  an  accident 
wbicb  occurred  a  few  weeks  later  might 
have  reminded  him  that  the  power  of  En- 
gland was  not  altogether  asleep.  On 
August  8,  1853,  the  queen  had  the  satis- 
faction of  holding  a  grand  naval  review  at 
Spitbead. 


This  reriew  was  the  great  event  of  the  sea- 
ion.  The  Admiraltjr  had  invited  to  it  both 
Houses  of  Pailiament  and  the  diplomatic 
body.  A  special  train  took  us  rapidly  to 
Ponsmoath,  where  wc  went  on  board  a 
steamer,  the  Black  Eagle,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  out  reception.  The  weather  was 
fine,  but  the  sea  sufficiently  rough  to  prevent 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  cnjoymg  the 
imposins  spectacle.  We  found  sixteen  ships 
irf  war  drawn  up  in  line,  and  in  a  short  time 
tiK  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, appeared  on  board  the  royal  yacht,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.  Behind  them,  on  an- 
other yacht,  flying  the  English  flag,  came  two 
Rossiaa  Grand  Duchesses,  daughters  of  the 
Eropetot  Nicholas,  namely  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess Olga  of  Wiittemberg  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Nikolajcwna.  Duchess  of 
Leuchtenberg.  These  two  had  come,  prob- 
ablv  not  without  an  object  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, to  visit  the  Court  in  London.  Hun- 
dreds of  steamers,  filled  with  thousands  of 
spectators,  covered  the  sea,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  people  drowned  the  thunder  of  the  salvoes 
of  artillery.  After  the  (3ueen  had  passed  up 
and  down  through  the  Heel,  the  manceuvres 
began,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  with  what 
ease,  safety,  and  rapidity  such  "' 


at  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal from  the  flagship;  then,  headed  by  the 
royal  yacht,  advanced  to  meet  the  three  attack- 
ing vessels,  and,  forming  line  abreast,  caimon- 
atfed  them  with  the  result  that  they  were  soon 
supposed  to  be  crippled  and  disabled  from 
action.  The  captain  of  our  steamer  had  in- 
dulged himself  by  exposing  his  craft  to  a 
broadside  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Seventy-five  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  at 
dose  quarters  caused  such  a  deafening  hub- 
bub, and  the  gunpowder  such  a  blinding  dark- 
ness, that  for  some  minutes  we  could  literally 
neither  hear  nor  see.  The  fight  was  now  over, 
and  the  sailors  of  the  defeated  ships  manned 
yards  and  showed  the  Queen  by  a  thundering 
hurrah  that  the  battle  had  not  cost  any  killed 
and  wounded.  Now  began  a  thoroughly  En- 
glish chase,  every  boat  having  got  oiders  to 
steam  at  full  speed  to  the  harbor.  The  prac- 
tical Englishmen  thus  converted  this  spectacle 
into  a  valuable  technical  trial  of  machinery. 
As  every,  even  the  smallest,  steamer  took  part 
in  this  chase,  it  reminded  one  of  the  famous 
return  from  the  Derby.  All  went  oS  without 
an  accident,  and  the  most  colossal  vessel  of 
the  English  navy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
came  out  victorious  in  the  contest. 

We  well  remember  that  exciting  scene, 
at  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  The  majestic  appearance  o(  the 
sailing  men-of-war  in  the  offing,,  the  last 
of  their  noble  kind;  the  stern  aspect  of 
the  steamships  of  the  future  ;  tJte  royal 
yachts  advancing  between  the  gigantic 
lines ;  and,  above  all,  the  marvellous  liurlv- 
burly  of  all  craft  from  St.  Helens  to  Soutn- 
sea,  when  the  sea  was  furrowed  by  a  thou- 
sand keels.  We  remember,  too,  that  an 
eminent  diplomatist  said  to  us  there  and 
ou  that  day,  "  This  is  the  best  pledge  of 
peace."  That  hope  was  vain  —  it  was  the 
first  signal  of  approaching  war ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  Russian  grand 
duchesses  were  there  to  see  it  But  the 
Russians  would  take  no  warning  —  if,  in- 
deed, Brunnowgave  them  warning. 

At  the  official  dinner  given  by  Clarendon  in 
June,  185J,  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  corona- 
tion day,  Walewski  sat  as  ambassador  neit  to 
the  host,  and  Brunnow  next  to  Walewski. 
Both  Clarendon  and  the  French  Ambassador 
agreed  in  assuring  mc  afterwards  that  they 
had  studiously  ancf  purposely  spoken  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  so  that  Brunnow  might  hear  all, 
about  the  Eastern  crisis  and  the  measures 
which  England  and  France  would  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  in  concert,  in  case  Russia 
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did  not  desist  £rom  her  aggressive   policy  Count  Vitzthum  quotes  a  verf  remark 

against  the  Porte.    That  Brunnow  should  have  able    conversation    in  which    Walewsldt 

interpreted  these  revelations  as  empty  threats  then  French  ambassador  in  London,  In- 

is  scarcely  credible.    If  he  wrote  about  them,  formed  him  in  May,  1854,  that  upoa  the 

he  no  doubt  took  care  not  to  touch  too  closehr  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  wd  the 

the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  Emperor.     Itisprob-  ^^^^„.,;^«  ^*  r  ^^  m«,^«/i/^«  ♦**  *Ui».  ir^*«_ 

able  that^he  knew  his  monarch  too  well  to  im-  accession  of  Lord  Qarendon  to  the  Fw- 

agine  that  the  report  of  an  ambassador  would  ^JP  9™^5„^f^^^,'^.v\.®T*??  ^  f" .  ?^ 

divert  him  from  his  resolurion  once  taken.  ^853,  he  (Walewski)  had  had  a  deasive 

How  little,  moreover,  Brunnow's  advice  was  interview  with  that  minister,  which  had 

asked  in  these  complications,  so  fateful  to  formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  two 

Russia,  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  States  for  the  ensuing  eighteen  months. 

neither  the  Emperor  nor  Count  Nesselrode  It  was,  he  said,  verbally  agreed  between 

thought  of  summoning  this  diplomatist  to  St.  the  two  Cabinets  that  on  Uie  question  of 

Petersburg  after  he  had  left  London  mconse-  ^^e  holy  places  France  should  give  way, 

quence  of  the  declaration  of  war.     Be  that  as  ^  ^j^  (  fengland  should  assume  in  thai 

It  may,  it  certainly  appears  that  Brunnow  at    j.      "      x-ug.***!*  Zct-      «•*»«»**'- i- JTtr 

that  time  ignored,  or  at  all  events  did  not  re-  dispute  a  position  of  friendly  neutrality  as 

port,  anything  which  could  at  all  have  dis-  a  mediator.    This,  as  we  know,  took  place, 

pleased  his  emperor.  Thenceforward  it  was  M-eed  that  the  two 

powers,  England  and  France,  should  not 

But  there  were  other  and  more  powerful  write  a  despatch  on  the  Eastern  questioo 

agencies  at  work  to  bring  on  war.    Louis  or   pronounce   a  word  without  concert 

Napoleon  had  recently  achieved  the  grand  This  alliance  was  concluded  with  a  view 

object  of  his  ambition  and  mounted  the  to  negotiation  as  well  as  to  action  if  it 

imperial  throne  of  France.    He  now  as-  came  to  war.    From  that  moment,  said 

pired  to  play  a  leading  part  in  Europe  and  Walewski,  **nous  avons  marchtf  ensem- 

to  supplant  that  ascendency  which  Nich-  ble.**    The  agreement  was  only  tempore- 

olas  had  long  enjoyed.    **  Nous  en  avons  rily  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  order  given 

fait  un  empereur,"  said  Walewski  to  Count  by  Nai)oleon  to  the  French  fleet  to  pro* 

Vitzthum  at  that  time  ;  **  nous  allons  en  ceed  to  Salamis,  in  which  at  the  moment 

faire  Parbitre  des  destinies  du  monde."  the  British  government  did  not  concur. 

And  for  that  purpose  he  relied  on  the  de-  But  events  soon  solved  that  difficulty, 

voted  adherence  of  the  French  people  and  If  this  statement  of  the  French  ambas* 

on  the  alliance  of  England,  which  was  one  sador  was  true,  it  disposes  of  one  or  two 

of  the  conditions  of  his  power,  as  the  hos-  assertions  that  occur  even  in  the  pages  <^ 

tilit}^  of  Eneland  had  been  the  main  cause  this  book;  for  it  proves  that  as  early  as 

of  his  uncle^s  ruin.     Count  Vitzthum  ap-  February,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon  was  per- 

pears  to  think  that  Lord  Palmerston  delib  fectly  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 

erately  favored  the  policy  of  the  imperial  and  was  prepared  to  act  in  close  alliance 

adventurer,  and  played  into  his    hands  with  France;  it  also  proves  that  it  was 

from  the  moment  of  iht  coup  d^^tat^  and  not  the  despatch  of  the  French  fleet  to 

that  the  English  minister  was  **  a  confrere  Salamis  that  forced  the  hand  of  the  Brit* 

on  whom  he  could  rely,^' even  to  the  length  ish  government,  as    M.  Persigny  after- 

of  plunging  the  country  into  war,  for  the  wards  boasted,  since  the  agreements  to 

promotion  of  his  own  ambitious  designs,  act  in  close  union,  whether  for  peace  or 

But  here  we  differ  from  our  author.   Lord  for  war,  preceded  that  event  hy  some 

Palmerston  advocated  a  more  energetic  months. 

policy,  because  he  believed  that  it  would  No  one  has  described  with  greater  zi> 

avert  war.    And  although  he  consistently  curacy  than  Count  Vitzthum  the  direct 

adhered  to  the  French  alliance,  nothing  and  positive  causes  which  brought  on  the 

would  have    induced  him  to  encourage  war,  which  were,  first,  the  aggressive  pol* 

France  in  a  war  of  aggression,  to  tear  up  icy  of  Russia;  and  secondly,  the  rescdu- 

the  treaties  of  181 5,  to  restore  her  so-called  tion  of  England  and  France  not  to  submit 

natural  frontier,  and  reconstruct  the  map  to  an  invasion  which  would  have  placed 

of  Europe  in  accordance  with  Napoleonic  the  territories  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at 

ideas.    Pie  defended  the  Ottoman  Em-  the  mercv  of  the  czar.    But  what  may  be 

pire ;  he  approved   the  creation   of  the  termed  tlie  indirect  and  negative  causes 

kingdom  ot  Italy;  but  when  Napoleon  w^ere  equally  potent,  and  but  for  them  no 

laidhis  hands  on  Savoy  and  Nice,  we  are  war  would  have  taken  place.     If  Austria 

told  with  truth  that  **  he  cried  off  his  bar-  and  Prussia  had  adhered  firmly  to  the 

gain,  showed  his  teeth,  and  slammed  the  declarations  they  had  made  on  more  than 

door  on  Persigny  and  the  trusted  go-be-  one  occasion  in  common  with  the  Western 

tween.*'  powers,  and  if  the  whole  of  Continental 
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Europe  had  combiaed  with  England  to 
nuiDtatn  that  Russia  had  no  eatui  Mli 
against  Turkey,  war  would  have  been  im- 
possible. It  was  the  vacillation  of  the 
German  courts  that  rendered  such  a  con- 
flict possible ;  and  of  this  no  one  was 
more  thoroughly  convinced  than  the  Saxon 
minister  in  London,  except,  indeed,  Prince 
Albert,  who  honored  the  minister  with  his 
confidence  and  friendship.  In  their  opin- 
ion, it  was  ticoe  not  only  for  Austria  and 
Pnissia,  but  for  the  whole  Germanic  Con- 
federation, to  assert  its  strength  and  de- 
mand a  European  Congress  to  settle  the 
dispute. 

On  this  occasion,  in  July,  1854,  Prince 
Albert  delivered  his  opinion  to  Count 
Vltzthura  in  a  confidential  conversation, 
of  which  a  full  note  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  ability  and  pen- 
etration with  which  the  prince  combined 
liii  unwavering  attachment  to  the  policy 
ud  interests  of  England  with  his  desire 
te  promote  the  greatness  and  union  of  his 
mtive  country;  and  it  is  the  more  val- 
uable, as  at  this  very  time  the  prince  was 
fahcly  and  absurdfy  accused  of  a  clan- 


The  prince  spoke  in  the  following  terms, 
<riiich  we  shall  quote  at  some  length, 
because  several  of  his  remarks  are  not 
iupplicable  to  the  present  aspect  of  ^- 
iain  in  the  east  of  Europe :  — 

AH  the  German  Governments  who  in  1848- 

ffljO  prevented  Germany  from  acquiring  one 
«W7,  one  fleet,  and  one  diplomacy,  have 
Pjiltd  inio  the  hands  of  foreign  countries. 
iKj  have  broken  with  the  national  idea,  and 
■Mght  a  prop  for  the  so-called  monarchical 
priiiple,  that  is  to  say  for  the  maintenance  of 
janonunal  supremacy  in  Russia.  Thus,  from 
mi  of  mcdialLsacion  and  revolution,  the  Gcr- 
BU  Governments  have  failed  to  see  facts  as 
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III.,  or  perhaps  a  Radical  English  minister, 
may  perpetrale  a  wrong ;  but  if  this  precedent 
succeeds  in  establishing  European  interven- 
don  for  the  future,  such  a  wrong  will  easily  be 
expiated  without  bloodshed.  Had  Europe  so 
intervened  before,  Charles  Albert  would  never 
have  fallen  like  a  robber  on  I/)mbaTdy  in 
1 1848,  nor  the  Danish  question  in  1851  have 
I  been  settled,  in  order  10  suit  Russia's  conveiv 
'  ience,  to  the  shame  of  Germany.  How  deeply 
these  very  German  Stales  are  inierested  in 
establishing  this  joint  intervention  of  Europe, 
j  is  obvious  \  but  it  is  useless  preaching  to  deaf 
t  ears.  As  to  Bamberg,  I  know  well  enough 
how  that  came  about.  The  good  King  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  is  a  triramrr,  who  does  not 
wish  to  ofiend  eilhei  us  or  the  Russians.  But 
his  queen  will  not  listen  to  any  tiimming  ;  she 
has  chosen  her  side,  and  that  passionately. 
It  is  well  known  what  she  said  about  the 
Austro-Prussian  alliance  of  April  so.  The 
question  was  how  to  gain  time  and  open  a 
back  door  for  Prussia,  to  enable  her  to  slip 
out  of  that  alliance.  The  mot d'trrdrt  came 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  immediately  sent 
on  by  the  queen  to  her  sister  at  Dresden. 
Then  Bamberg  was  brought  on  to  the  stage, 
and  an  escape  seemed  to  have  been  found. 
And  yet  the  Austrian  troops  were  ready  on 
July  3  to  enter  Waltachia.  Had  they  done 
so,  we  could  have  attacked  the  wasp's  nest  at 
Sebastopot  then  and  there.  This  danger  was 
foreseen  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  fr— >■  ■— — — 


The  r 


sultw 


J«ut>  with  Russia.  In  Berii 
"K  la  Munich  as  in  Stuttgart,  in  Darmstadt 
w  in  Schwerin,  the  Courts  wish  us  defeat, 
"Jtl  "onid  hail  with  delight  any  triumph  of 
"«  Russian  arms.  I  find  this  quite  natural, 
"w  caanot  understand  how  any  one  can  be 
•"n"i>ed  at  it.  Probabiy  my  father,  if  he 
■mnill  alive,  would  take  the  same  view  him- 
*li  Andret  I  cannot  but  lament  this  pre ju- 
™*ilh  all  ray  heart.  It  is  not  a  question 
<«  Cliristians  and  Mahomedans,  not  a  ques- 
'">»  of  bolstering  up  the  miserable  Turkish 
!■«.  but  of  setting  a  precedent  for  the  en- 
'"cemenl  of  her  own  will  by  Europe.  All 
W(  Powers  have  declared  that  Russia  has 
T»lfmly  broken  the  peace.  And  now  we 
*"=  10  convince  Russia  by  force  that  Europe 
tM  no  longer  tolerate  such  conduct,     As  did 


protest  against  the  A  us 
that  Prussia  would  back  out  of  the  alliance. 
But  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol  has  now 
become  a  necessity,  and  the  war  will  be  con- 
tinued until  that  object  has  been  attained. 
For  it  Is  from  Sebastopol  that  the  Russians 
are  perpetually  threatening  Constantinople,  a 
threat  whieh  they  will  carry  out  when  they 
have  screw  steamers.  To  this  day  I  cannot 
understand  Prince  Menschikoff;  he  could 
have  landed  with  40,000  men  at  the  Sera^io 
before  the  telegraph  had  given  us  a  hint  of  nia 
embarking.  The  Russians  will  not  commit 
that  blunder  again,  and  therefore  we  must 
draw  their  teeth  m  dme.  Whether  one  or  two 
divisions  are  to  be  annihilated  in  WaJIachia, 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  Ciar, 
His  power  in  the  East  rests  on  Sebastopol, 
and  tor  that  reason  we  must  destroy  it.  Now 
this  is  impossible,  so  long  as  the  Danubian 
Principalities  are  not  occupied  by  Austria. 
Austria,  however,  cannot  march  in  without 
being  sure  of  Prussia  and  the  Diet.  If  Ger- 
many understood  her  own  interests,  the  war 
could  be  ended  this  very  year  \  but  if  Austria 
is  prevented  from  taking  any  active  measures, 
it  may  last  for  years.  I  am  not  such  an  op- 
timist  as  the  English;  I  am  prepared  for  a 
war  of  three,  perhaps  of  ten  years'  duration. 
Germany  alone  would  be  responsible  for  that, 
lid   then  of  c     -  -  ^  "  -  " "- 


ing.  , 


.  Hence  Geri 


IS  them 


1  seeing  the  war  quickly 
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ended,  and  this  result  the  German  Govern- 
ments are  perfectly  able  to  achieve.  English- 
men, however,  who  are  aware  of  this,  cannot 
be  blamed  when  they  see  in  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  Prussia,  m  the  Bamberg  resolu- 
tions and  in  the  drag  practicall^r  put  on  Aus- 
tria, proofs  of  an  avowed  hostility,  directed 
more  against  England  than  France.  What 
disgusts  us  most  about  this  Bamberg  Confer- 
ence is  the  fact  of  their  making  demands 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  German  Govern- 
ments declare  they  will  not  co-operate  to  en- 
force. These  Bamberg  resolutions  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence :  England  and  France 
are  to  fight  the  war  out  alone,  but  surrender 
to  Germany  the  fruits  of  victory,  the  freedom 
of  the  Danube.  To  imagine  seriously  that  the 
Western  Powers  would,  after  a  victorious  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  thus  reward  the  German 
Governments  for  the  embarrassments  they  are 
preparing  for  them,  is  an  inconceivable  piece 
oituuveti.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  108-112.) 

It  is  related  in  another  part  of  these 
volumes  that  Prince  Metternich,  speaking 
of  England  and  of  the  different  genera- 
tions of  English  statesmen  with  whom  he 
had  had  to  deal  since  1793,  said:  "What 
is  called  the  British  Constitution  is  like  a 
whist  party  d  trois.  The  dummy  is  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
now  for  many  years  been  holding  this 
dummy.  The  crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
play  against  it  —  a  game  which  has  al- 
ways its  difficulties.  I  at  least  have  inva- 
riably preferred  to  play  with  the  dummy. 
So,  also,  I  have  always  liked  better  to 
have  to  do  with  the  Radicals  than  with 
the  Liberals.  The  former  know  what  they 
want ;  the  latter  do  not,  and,  therefore,  sp 
on  making  one  mistake  after  another.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  lost  many  a  trick.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  crown's 
hand  has  not  been  played  so  well  for  a 
long  time  as  it  has  been  of  late  years.*' 
When  we  read  the  acute  and  judicious 
remarks  of  Prince  Albert  on  the  great 
crisis  of  1854,  we  feel  that  the  compli- 
ment of  the  old  statesman  was  not  unde- 
served. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  record  of 
tedious  and  abortive  negotiations  with  the 
German  power,  or  on  the  ineffective  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  allied  armies,  aggra- 
vated by  the  privations  of  the  winter  of 
1854-55.  The  state  of  things  appeared 
to  offer  no  prospect  of  escape;  but  just 
at  this  moment  our  author  relates  the  fol- 
lowing curious  incident :  — 

On  March  2,  during  a  walk  with  the  Vrns- 
sian  ^Arfr^T/  cf  affaires^  Count  Lazar  Henckel, 
an  old  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  dis- 
cussed the  situation.     My  conviction  was  that 


nothing  but  some  antoward  event  could  imtia 
the  Gordian  knot.  I  cited  several  instances 
from  histonr  to  show  how  Providence  in  sach 
cases  had  frequently  solved  the  difficulty  in  a 
whollv  unexpected  way. 

*'  But,  in  Heaven's  name  1  "  asked  the  u^ 
ber-minded  Henckel,  "  what  sort  of  an  untoi^ 
ard  event  is  now  to  help  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,"  I  answered,  «  what  if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  as  both 
of  us  know,  is  the  author  of  all  this  confiision« 
were  suddenly  to  die?  Would  not  his  suc- 
cessor —  if  he  himself  cannot  do  so  —  be  able 
to  offer  the  hand  for  peace  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  added  my  friend ;  *'  bot  ao-^^ 
cording  to  our  latest  news  from  St.  Petenboig 
the  Emperor  is  quite  well,  and  Dr.  Mandt  has 
not  the  smallest  anxiety  about  his  health." 

Thus  we  parted,  to  find  ourselves  together 
aeain  a  few  hours  later  at  the  Travellers' 
Club.  Henckel  was  sitting  by  the  entrance 
to  the  dining-room,  and  motioned  to  me  to 
take  a  seat  at  his  table. 

"You  were  one  of  the  conspirators,"  he 
began,  *'if  you  only  knew  it.  On  reaichipg 
home,  I  found  a  telegram  l3ring  on  ray  tabl& 
informing  me  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
died  suddenly  this  afternoon,  just  at  the  tfane 
when  we  were  speaking  about  him.  There 
you  have  your  untoward  event  I  Let  as  hope 
it  will  soon  bring  us  peace  I  " 

Count  Vitzthum  had  many  opportoni- 
ties,  both  official  and  unofficizu,  of  observe 
ing  with  minute  attention  the  character 
and  policy  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  were 
then  scarcely  less  interesting  to  Europe 
than  the  conduct  of  Prince  Bismarck  is 
at  the  present  time ;  and  one  of  the  most 
careful  passages  in  this  work  is  a  memo- 
randum, written  at  Baden  in  1854,  on  the 
programme  and  prospects  of  the  second 
empire.  The  author  foresaw  that  Italy 
would  be  the  next  scene  of  action,  ana 
Austria  the  next  power  to  be  attacked: 
but  as  to  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the 
emperor  himself  he  agreed  with  the  prog- 
nostics of  Prince  Metternich. 

Another  evening,  when  I  happened  to  be 
alone  with  the  Prince,  our  conversation  turned 
on  Napoleon  III.  "He  is  a  power,"  r^ 
marked  Prince  Metternich,  "that  must  be 
taken  into  account.  But  he  forgets  that  a 
man  cannot  be  Emperor  par  la  ^iUe  de  Dim 
and  par  la  volenti  nationaU  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  That  is  a  coniradktio  in  at^^ci$^ 
He  must  take  his  choice — to  grasp  the  reiae 
of  government  either  as  the  heir  of  Na^poleoA 
I.  or  as  the  elected  candidate  of  umversal 
suffrage.  This  contradiction  will  cause  his 
downfall.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it.  bat 
remember  my  words.  This  Bonaparte  hsa 
"  built  nothing  that  will  last." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  heard  the  same  prophecy 
at  Buckingham  Palace  from  the  lips  of  rrince 
Albert,  and  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  tbst 
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Oe  twopolidol ^ , 

Prince  MeMernich   and    the   Liberal   Prince 

AJbert,  sboold  aerec  almoel  to  the  letter  ia  I      ,,       ,  ,, 

their  estimile  rf  NapoIeoD  III,     "  He  U  do        "  *°,  "" 

plulMopber,"  said    Prince  Albert,   "or  ht  , *' ""uloffni  „       ,    ^  .  ^ 

would  have  understood  that  no  sovereign  can  I '""«  <>(  Prince  Albert  s  first  visit  to  the 

owe  his  crown  at  once  to  hcrediuiy  succes-   emperor  in  1854,  and  his  first  impression 

don  and  universal  suffrage.    This  coDtiadic^   of  the  ruler  of  France  was  not  favorable  : 

•^ —  -3  bound  to  be  the  min,  I  don't  say  of       „    ,,  ^       .        , 

,  k.  !.  ,j— K-i...!  1     On  the  very  first  day  aflei 


make  this  clear  to  the  honest  Persigny." 
that  Count  Vitzthum  was 


■rival  r  m 


himself  personally— perhaps  he  is  desCineil  ■     On  the  very  first  day  aflermjr 

to  die  an^mperor  in  his  bef-  but  of  his  sys-   "«  Emperor  Napoleon  w.  h  t 

tern,  his  dynity.     He  has  buUt  nothing  lit-    ™ '" '"'L  "^""Tl™?  S^"  I'^^IE-^""".' »n^ 

iog;  he  is  only  a  meteor — no  fixed  st 


in^^lai 


n  full  nniform,  v 
' ,  with  a  general's  hat  on  his  head,  and  I  c 
I  oniy  describe  my  first  impression  by  saying 
Still  more  striking  is  the  following  ""at  this  little  insignificant  man  with  a  huge 
character  of  Napoleon  HI.,  aa  described  ,""'ustacheremindedmeofoneof  those  drnis 
(HI  another  nrra  Jon  hv  Prinrp  Alhcrl—  masters  who.  with  a  longswilch  in  their  hands, 
(wanotHeroccasiOD  by  Pnnce  Albert.—  jj,upe,i„„„d  the  performance.  But  this  un- 
"I  should  not  like,"  began  the  Prince,  "to  1  favorable  impression  disappeared  as  soon  as 
can  the  Emperor  Napoleon  incomprehensible  one  came  into  personal  contact  with  Napoleon 
{aaitrteimiar).     I   see  in  him  no  enigma.    III.  and  experienced  his  agreeable  manners. 

S'.'Sl"  .".';  ?:4S  I'X  t°'^T  I  .  •"■•  -»"•-  w;.h  P,i.c=  Albert  „d 


think,  the  creature  of 


the  return  visit  of  the  emperor  and  ero- 


laal  destiny.     His  actions 'are  the  logical  '  P«ss   10  England,   have    been   fully  de- 
'    *  ...       ...    scribed  elsewhere,  and  they  marked  an 

mportant  epoch  in  the  ephemeral  exist* 
;nce  of  the  second  empire.  Those  were 
ts  halcyon  daysl  Little  more  than  two 
/ears  had  elapsed  since  Louis  Napoleon 
^"r  "S^  crushed  the  liberties  of  France  and 
ized  the  imperial  crown,  by  means  which 

^ ..»^,..„  „  jn^kTto    '"«  f  but   unanimous   j  Jgrnent  of  the 

ta  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God  and  at  the  f«op'e  of  England  reprobated  and  ab- 
Baetitoe/Hf/awAm/^Bflrtaiio/f.  He  can  be  horred.  Yet  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
titter  one  or  the  other,  but  never  both  to-  alliance  and  of  the  good-will  he  had  shown 
folicr.  In  France  his  power,  if  not  derived  to  this  country,  that  in  1S54  he  returned 
mm,  a!  least  rests  upon  the  Catholic  priest-  to  England,  the  guest  of  the  queen,  in- 
fcooi  In  Italy  he  is  compelled,  in  order  10  vested  with  the  noblest  order  of  British 
owe  the  dawets  of  Orsini's  confederates  knighthood,  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
^  to  redeem  tEe  promises  made  to  the  Car- ;  j,  %^  population  of  London.  The  em- 
MMn,  to  threaten  and  attack  the  Romish      '„      „  f^-.^j    :„    ,,;.,„„u    .v,-    .,._»». 


cmeqiicaces  of  given  premises.  He  toiiit 
hrleu  often  than  he  mutl.  He  is  more  ' 
be  pitied  than  blamed.  His  whole  power 
Wd  upon  deception.  His  system  rests  1 
mKlved  and  insoluble  contradictions,  which 
uiett  themselves  in  mutual  antagonism,  and 
■liich  must  bring  his  system,  if  not  himself, 
<ai  tragic  end.  To  reconcile  these  contradic- 
" — '"  '"npossiblc.    Napolf '""  '""  '" 


n,* 


^  „..„  „.,tradiction  to  the  nee^f  j  "^-'ch  he  had  known  for  yea 
employment  to  his  army.  Eventually  ^^"^  *"  adventurer;  and  it  » 
'  -  -  be  able  to  live  without  the  halo  of    and  a'  '"■"• 


»ile 


■  ompaign  < 


I  the  Rhine.     Even   i 


appar-  | 


1,  the  Nemesis  of  these  in- ,  of   Europe.     The   1 


1  repeated  in 
|8S7,  but' with  very  different  objects.  His 
purpose  then  was,  as  Prince  Albert  in- 
'  lorraed  Count  Vitzthum,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  support  or  the  concurrence  of 
England  in  the  proiecls  he  already  enter- 
■.ned  on  Italy.  The  reply  of  the  prince 
IS  that  the  government  of  this  country 
uld  never  be  a  party  to  a  policy  directed 
ainstlhe  faith  of  treaties  andthcterri- 
ries  of  an  ally.  The  emperor  saw  that 
B  alliance  o!  England  in  such  a  cause 
Ls  unattainable.  All  he  could  hope  for 
:  was  her  neutrality,  and  that  Kossuth  prom- 
i  ised  him,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Radi- 
Km  with  all  his  gifts  he  is  unable  to  I  <^^  P*"/;  "  "^Jain.  But  from  that  tirne 
,.  ._ie  that  irreconcilalile  conflict  of  ideas,  '^e  relations  of  the  two  courts  and  the 
«i«hich  he  is  sure  in  time  to  be  the  victim,  wo  countries  visibly  cooled.  They  were 
He  it  no  philosopher.    You  will  not  be  sui- 1  embittered  by  the  results  of  the  Orsini 


Moble  contradictions  pursues  him.  Take 
vicljr  the  architectural  embellishment  of 
"lii.  Elnormous  sums  were  lavished  to  stop 
tk  months  oi  hungry  workmen ;  whole  quar- 
tnoi  the  town  were  pulled  down  and  built 
f  igitn.  But  when  the  work  is  finished, 
<lee  will  be  no  one  in  the  most  beautiful 
■"Wopolis  of  Europe  rich  enough  to  enjoy  its 

"The  most  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the 
Efnpeior  is  really  sincere  in  both  directions. 
He  honestly  believes  in  what  he  says  to-day, 
>W  iuii  as  honestly  in  what  he  will  say  to  the 
That  things  have  gone 
owing  lo  his  undeniable 

■^ce.    Bui  with  all  his  gifts  he  is  unable  '- 


(wttary  lo 
■olojhfy  h 
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conspiracy,  and  by  the  evident  desire  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  accomplish  what  he 
termed  the  remanUmeni  of  the  map  of 
Europe  by  diplomacy  or  by  arms.  Of 
the  progress  of  these  events  Count  Vitz- 
tkum  gives  us  a  minute  and  accurate  pic- 
ture. 

From  the  manner  in  which  our  author 
speaks  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  may  readily 
be  inferred  that  he  was  an  ardent  partisan 
of  peace,  and  that  he  cared  but  little  for 
the  terms  on  which  it  might  be  concluded. 
At  that  moment  the  peace  party  in  En- 
gland was  small,  and  he  supplies  us  with 
an  amusing  account  of  a  luncheon  given 
in  a  well-known  house  in  London  to  bring 
together  its  heterogeneous  elements;  but 
much  cannot  be  said  for  the  sagacity  of 
the  guests  on  that  occasion. 

A  lady  who  has  been  a  friend  since  her 
youth  of  the  Princess  Lievcn  makes,  though 
married  to  a  former  Enelish  Cabinet  Minister, 
so  little  secret  of  her  Russian  sympathies  as 
to  display  on  her  arm  daily  the  well-known 
mourning  bracelet  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  She  is,  of  course,  utterly  opposed 
to  the  present  war,  and  yesterday  invited  sev- 
eral friends  of  peace  to  luncheon,  among  oth- 
ers Disraeli,  Bright,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
and  myself. 

John  Bright,  a  cotton-spinner  of  Manches- 
ter, lives  in  Quaker  circles,  which  are  difficult 
of  access  to  us  diplomatists.  Our  amiable 
hostess  had  had  some  trouble  in  decoying  this 
Radical  Quaker  into  her  aristocratic  house. 
Her  object  was  to  brine  him  into  personal 
contact  with  Disraeli,  ana  to  enable  Bemstorfif 
and  myself  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
able  orator  and  courageous  apostle  of  i>eace. 
Mr.  Bright  was  Bernstorff*s  neighbor  at  lunch- 
con,  and  Disraeli  mine.  The  latter  was  in  the 
best  possible  humor,  and  more  communicative 
than  ever.  He  assured  me  at  once  that  Glad- 
stone's reconciliation  with  the  Tories  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  *  *  Gladstone  and  Bright, '  * 
he  remarked  among  other  things,  *'acc  not 
only  the  best  speakers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  also  the  most  energetic  characters 
there.*' 

**  Present  persons  always  excepted,*'  I 
broke  in  —  a  compliment  which  was  accepted 
as  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

"Of  course  I"  replied  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  ;  *'  I  have   always  thought  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  and  myself  the  three  most  ener- 
getic men  in  the    House.     I   have  watched 
Gladstone  very  carefully,'*  he  added,  *'  and 
am  convinced  that  his  strength  of  will  is  in- 
flexible.    Bright  is  sometimes  blunt,  but  his  ', 
eloquence  is  most  powerful.     He  has  not  the  ; 
subtleness  <.)f  Cubtlcn,  but  he  has  far  more  ' 
energy,  anrl  his  talents  are  more  practically  ' 
applied.     The    session   is   at   an   end.     Olcl 
Palmerston  has  taken  the  hint  we  gave  him 
recently,  and  shook  my  hand  yesterday  so  | 


warmly  that  I  am  disarmed  until  November. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  position  mil  have 
become  clearer,  and  public  opinion  shaped 
itself;  and  we  shall  then  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  This  much  I  can  say,  that  our  Mini** 
try  is  prepared :  a  strong  Government,  which 
will  astonish  the  worloT  The  men  who  are 
now  at  the  helm,  cannot  wield  it  any  loDser. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  upset  them,  &qf 
will  fall  by  themselves.  With  the  exception 
of  old  Palmerston,  who  for  a  man  of  seventy 
still  displays  astonishing  energy,  the  present 
Cabinet  has  neither  an  orator  nor  a  aebater. 
But  the  old  man  is  a  desperado,  who  dln^ 
convulsively  to  power,  because  he  feels  that 
he  would  have  no  prospect  of  ever  coming  In 
again  if  he  were  now  ousted." 

I  then  turned  the  conversation  on  the  snl^ 
ject  of  the  Austrian  proposals,  the  rejection 
of  which,  even  from  the  war  party's  point  tA 
view,  was  to  be  rec;arded  as  a  political  mia* 
take.  For  even  if,  as  Lord  Clarendon  be> 
lieved,  the  peace  thus  obtained  had  only  been 
an  armistice,  it  would  have  enabled  the  Alliet 
to  effect  an  honorable  retreat.  It  was  sheer 
nonsense  for  the  English  newspapers  to  talk 
of  the  perfidy  of  Austria,  for  it  was  not  Ao^ 
tria,  but  the  'Western  Powers,  who  had  torn 
up  the  Treat}-  of  December.  "  England,'*  I 
said,  *'  has  no  money,  and  France  no  troops, 
to  provide  the  support  stipulated  for  in  the 
third  Article.  And  do  you  wonder  that  your 
ally  should  think  twice  before  beginning  single* 
handed  a  war  compared  to  which  the  Crimean 
expedition  would  be  mere  child's  play  ?  " 

Disraeli,  who  had  followed  attentively  mj 
remarks,  agreed  with  me,  and  said,  **The 
truth  is,  we  have  no  longer  any  statesmeiL 
The  whole  business  has  been  mismanaged 
from  the  first" 

The  main  points  of  this  conversation  have 
been  reported  on  the  whole  with  accuracy  by 
the  Press,  a  newspaper  which  is  said  to  be 
Disraeli's  orean. 

My  question,  whether  Palmerston  would 
not  perhaps  emplov  the  vacation  in  reverting 
to  his  policy  of  1848,  to  conceal  his  difficulties 
in  the  Crimea  by  means  of  revolutionary  di- 
versions, was  answered  evasively.  The  Houee 
of  Commons  would  never  follow  the  Premier 
in  such  a  course,  but  Palmerston  was  a  des* 
perado  and  capable  of  anything. 

Mr.  l^right  was  even  more  outspoken.  He 
said  plainly,  *'The  war  is  beine  continued 
simply  and  solely  to  keep  Lord  Pumerston  ha 
office,  for  it  is  well  known  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Channel  that  they  would  not  have  suda 
an  easy  game  with  any  one  else  as  with  the 
present  Premier." 

Altogether,  and  notwithstanding   the 


doubted  rapprochement  which  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  1  ories,  Peelites,  and  the  Manches* 
tcr  school,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  aiftmma 
that  the  war  party  has  lost  ground.  But  just 
as  the  sun  lights  up  the  glaciers  before  reach* 
ing  the  valley,  so  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
rctlcction  that  the  light  of  truth  is  beginnh^ 
to  dawn  on  the  leaders  of  the  OppositioQ* 
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The  Government  know  this,  and  await  with 
impatience  the  close  of  Parliament,  to  be  able 
to  take  breath  again.     (Vol.  L,  pp.  176-179.) 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  idea  of 
these  persons  that  Lx)rd  Palmerston  was 
bent  on  carrying  on  the  war  for  his  own 
advantage  and  amusement    Count  Vitz- 
thum  eoes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  Lord 
Clarendon  confided  to  me  that  he  had  ^one 
to  Paris  with  express  instructions  from 
Lord  Palmerston  not  to  allow  peace  to  be 
made."  We  must  enter  our  protest  against 
that  statement    The  count's  ears  must 
have  deceived  him.  Lord  Qarendon  would 
not  have  accepted  such  instructions  from 
any  one.    He  went  to  Paris,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  resolved  to  make  peace,  but 
anxious  to  make  such  a  peace  as  Parlia- 
ment and  the  countrv  would  accept  in  their 
then  frame  of  mina.    There  lay  the  diffi- 
culty.   Mr.  Greville  gave  a  perfectly  ac- 
curate account  of  the  views  of  the  British 
government,  when,  being  asked  by  Wa- 
lewski  whether  Palmerston  really  and  sin- 
cerely desired  peace,  he  replied :  — 

I  believed  Palmerston  was  now  sincere  in 
wblung  to  make  peace,  but  that  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  be  exigeant^  and  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  so  now  because  it  was  of  great  mo- 
oeiit  to  him  to  present  to  the  country  a  peace 
vith  as  many  concessions  as  possible  from 
Russia.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris  in  1856, 
the  court  of  France  showed  a  strong  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  its  late  enemy,  and 
endeavored  to  minimize  the  conditions 
vhich  the  allies  were  justified  in  exacting 
from  Russia.  The  emperor  was  evidently 
bent  on  securing  for  himself  the  eventual 
support  of  Russia,  and  he  was  seconded 
in  this  policy  by  Walewski  and  Momy, 
liis  two  principal  advisers.  The  latter 
personage  figured  with  great  splendor  at 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  at  Mos- 
cow in  the  following  year,  and  brought 
hack  with  him  a  Russian  wife.  In  exact 
proportion  to  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  the  close  rela- 
tions which  had  subsisted  for  some  years 
between  France  and  England  became 
njore  cool ;  and  a  variety  ot  incidents  led 
tbem  within  measurable  distance  of  a  rup- 
ture, when  the  Orsini  conspiracy  shook 
the  nerves  of  Napoleon  III.  and  hurried 
him  into  the  Italian  campaign.  These 
incidents  have  nowhere  been  traced  so 
clearly  as  they  are  in  these  volumes.  The 
design  to  attack  Austria  in   Italy  lay  at 

*  GreriHe  Memoin,  Third  Part,  toL  ii,  pb  34. 


the  bottom  of  them.  Some  British  states- 
men, especially  Lord  Palmerston,  Lx)rd 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
animated  bv  so  strong;  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  and  by 
feelings  so  hostile  to  Austria,  that  they 
were  not  unwilling  to  abet  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  emperor.  But  Prince  Albert 
was  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  in  this  he 
had  the  support  of  Lord  Clarendon.  That 
minister  was  not  less  desirous  than  his 
colleagues  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
existing  settlement  of  Europe,  was  of 
more  importance  to  British  interests  than 
any  change  to  be  effected  by  the  armed 
intervention  of  France  backed  by  Russia. 
He  had  penetrated  the  subtle  designs  of 
M.  de  Cavour,  and  in  his  judgment  it  was 
desirable  to  strengthen  our  good  under- 
standing with  Austria  in  presence  of  dan- 
gers which  threatened  to  lead  toereat  and 
uncertain  changes.  Hence,  while  France 
was  drawing  nearer  to  Russia,  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  tended  to  a  closer 
understandinj;  with  the  German  powers. 
This  is  the  inference  we  draw  from  the 
curious  and  minute  details  furnished  to 
us  by  the  volumes  before  us.  The  germ 
of  the  Italian  war  may  be  traced  in  them 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  plan  of  the  em- 
peror was  to  attack  the  German  States 
separately,  or,  as  he  once  said  to  Nigra, 
to  bring  them  to  attack  each  other,  and 
Austria  was  marked  out  for  the  first  on- 
set. But  however  cunningly  devised  may 
be  the  forecasts  of  politicians,  they  some- 
times lead  to  results  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  intentions  and  desires. 

These  schemes  of  Napoleon  III,  were 
in  great  part  realized.  Austria  was  de- 
feated, Italy  was  raised  to  independence, 
Prussia  and  Austria  came  to  blows  at 
Sadowa.  But  instead  of  remodelling  the 
map  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  France, 
the  emperor  only  succeeded  in  creating 
powers  on  her  frontier  which  led  to  his 
own  overthrow  and  destruction,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  called  into  being  a 
State  jealous  of  French  influence  and 
closely  allied  to  England. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  incidents 
which  had  operated  against  the  close  alli- 
ance of  France  and  England,  the  emperor 
(whose  variable  disposition  has  been 
noted)  continued  to  acknowledge  its  im- 
portance. In  a  very  remarkable  conver- 
sation with  Count  Vitzthum  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Conspir- 
acy Bill,  he  used  these  words  :  — 
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Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  des  Anglais  pour  me  same  time,  the  crafty  Piedmontese  did  not 

defendre.     Je  suis  un  homme  providentiel.  neglect    another   means    of   influencing    the 

J*ai  une  mission  k  rcmplir,  et  tant  que  la  French  Emperor,  namely  female  diplomacy. 

Providence  aura  besoin  de  moi  elle  saura  me  It  was  generally  known  that  Walewski,  who 

prot^ger.     La  nation  que  je  suis  appel^  k  was   always   on    confidential    relations  with 

gouvcrncr  ne  connait  pas  1*  Angleterre,  ignore  Thiers,  had  been  warned  by  him  against  Italian 

ses  institutions  et  n*appr^cie  pas  comme  moi  adwntures.    Thiers  could  not  conceal  his  coi^ 

les  inter6ts  r^ciproques  aue    protege  notre  viction  that  a  united  Italy  would  be  an  awl^ 

alliance.    J'aurais  clone  a^sire  que  les  mi-  ward  neighbor  to  France.     Walewski  was  en- 

nistres  de  la  Reine  ct  Ic  Parlement  donnassent  tirely  dependent  on  the  favor  enjoyed  by  hit 

k  la  France  une  preuve  ^vidente  de  la  valeur  wife  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress.     He 

qu*ils  attachent  a  ma  vie  et  k  ma  personne.  would  have  been  overthrown  and  replaced  by 

L*alliance,  je  le  r^p^te,  c'est  moi  1     S'ils  ne  Persigny  had  it  not  been  for  the  successfoi 

le  comprennent  pas,  tant  pis  pour  eux  et  pour  homage  of   the    Countess  Walewska.      C^ 

nous.     Les  deux  peuples  ne  se  connaissent  vour's  only  hope  of  weakening  her  influenoe 

pas  et  ne  s'aiment  guire.  on  the  irresolute  and  fickle  Napoleon  was  to 

^  ,  .      VT       1        •  J  engage  the  inflammable  heart  of  the  Emperor 

On  another  occasion  Napoleon  is  reported  in  another  quarter.    This  was  to  be  the  task 

to  have  said:   "JMrai   avec  les  Anglais  of  the  daughter  of  a  Sardinian  diphmtU^  u 

jusqu'aux  derni^res  limites  du  possible,^'  beautiful  as  she  was  cold,  and  she  succec  ' 

and  if  that  fails,  "je  jouerai  mon  va-tout."  in  accomplishing  it.     The  Countess  C- 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  was  undeniably,  if  not  the  most  beautifol, 

he  plunged  into  war  with  Austria  — a  war  ^}  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  centmy. 

which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  changed  Schooled  in  all  the  arts  of  female  coquetty^ 

not  only  the  character  a/d  polil^  ofliis  t^^^,!fS3S  ?lXJ^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

reign,  bit  the  entire  state  of  Lroje     But  ^^^^ 

we  must  first  see   what  Count  Vitzthum  thing  that  went  on,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  alM 

has  to  say  on  the  matter.     He  treats  it  in  in  the  wavering  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 

the  spirit  of  a  German  diplomatist,  with  a  was  not  always  silent    All  the  contradictions 

strong  conviction  of  the  legal   rights   of  between  his  words  and  deeds  during  the  first 

Austria,  with  very  little  sympathy  for  the  few  months  of  1859  find  an  explanation  fai 

Italians,  and  with  a  positive  contempt  for  these  snares,  which  were  hidden  at  the  time 

the  conduct  of  the  ruler  of  France.  ^'^m  the  public  eye.    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  290-292.) 

Napoleon  meanwhile,  at  Plombi^res,  had        ^.^  ^"^  '^^^  .^^,    tjj?^  ^%  ^««  ^ 

placed  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  previouslv  ascribed  to  Victor  Lmnoanacl 

only  Sovereign  who  at  that  time  knew  what  the  intellectual  power  necessary  to  COO- 

he  wanted  — Victor  Emmanuel.     This  King  ceive  and  execute  a  great  scheme  of  j^ 

possessed  in  Count  Cavour  a  minister  who  icy.     But  that  is  Count  Vitzthum*s  opinioo 

cared  nothing  for  cither  law  or  treaties,  but  of  him.     When  the  king  came  to  Wind- 

who  knew  how  to  carry  through  his  bold  sor  to  receive  the  order  of  the  Gaiter 

projects  with  the  cunning  of  a  Machiavelli.  from  the  hands  of  her  Majesty,  the  im. 

Just  as  the  King  of  Sardinia  looked  down  on  p^ession  he  produced  was  widely  dififcrent. 

his  minister  and  made  him  serviceaWe  tohis  ^^     Duchess  of  Sutherland  s^d  that  he 

aims,  so  did  Cavour  regard  the  short-sighted  ,     ,    T  ,.7     ri:  -^1,10^  t^  u 

Emperor  of  the  French.     Cavour,  ver^d  in  L^J^^4,V*?  V*®  ventable  St.  George  whO 

every  intrigue  of  Italian  cunning,  had  soon  had  killed  the  dragon,  and  his  convenar 

perceived  that  the  fear  of  death  and  the  love  tion  was  as  coarse  as  his  manners.     He 

of  pleasure  were  the  surest  means  of  making  had  the  traditional  ambition  of  his  raoei 

Napoleon  the  blind  tool  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  manly  resola- 

He  confirmed  the  French  Emperor  in  the  be-  tion  to  adhere  to  his  constitunonal  CD* 

lief  that  the  liberation  of  Italy  was  the  only  gagements.     If  he  did  not  kill  the  dragon, 

means  of  protecting  his  life  from  the  daggers  gg  cerUinly  did  kill  that  spirit  of  re^>li|. 

and  bombshells  o    his  former  fello^^^^  ^      ^^  ^^^^^  j^      .   .  had  relied  to  effect 

ators.     Without  the  knowledge  of  his  own  .,  •*•_*¥*!         ^  u      i^a  •     J 

ministers,   Napoleon   had.  with   unequalled  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  and  he  obtained 

«tf«'rf^,  given  promises  in  w«//«r,  which  made  Jtist  ^  much  foreign  support  as  was  re* 

Victor  Emmanuel  master  of  the  situation.     It  quired  to  accomplish  his  purposes  without 

was  clear  that  this  King  had  it  ^uite  in  his  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  independence.     But 

power,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  to  it  was  the  subtle  genius  of  Cavour  that 

resign  the  crown  in  case  Napoleon  should  turned  these  qualities  to  advantage,  and 

repent   of    keeping   his   promUcs.      It  was  made  an  empire  obey  the  impulse  given 

egually  obvious,  however,  that  the  abdication  ^y  a  principality.     Count  ViUthum  is  of 

ol  Victor  Lmmanuel,  if  nublicly  known  to  be  ^  opposite  opinion, 
due  to  a  breach  of  faith  bv  France,  would  un-  ^^  ^ 


chain  the  Revolution  in   Italy  and  probably       The  national  idea,  formulated  in  the 
lead  to  the  murder  of  Naooleon.    But,  at  the   glorious  and  impracticable  phrase,  "  L*Italia 
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lari  da  se,"  had  been  awakened,  it  is  true,  by  army  on  the  way,  precious  time  was  wasted, 

some  men  of  distinguished  al^ty,  such  as  the  French  were  allowed  to  pass  the  Alps 

Gioberti,  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  Alfieri,  and  oth-  nnmolested,  and  a  retreat  was  made,  with  the 

crs;  bu^  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  se-  view  of  awaiting  the  enemy's  attack  on  Aus- 

cret  societies,  it  met  with  little  appreciation  trian  soil.     Thus  the  brave  troops  were  worn 

or  sympathy  from  the  masses.    These  theo-  out  and  demoralized  with  marches  and  coun- 

retiod  attempts  to  manufacture  a  united  na-  termarches,  and  the  campaign  was  morally 

tion  oat  of  the  fragments  of  so  many  nation-  lost  before  it  began. 

alities,  and  notwitliStanding  the  jealousy  of  so  After  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  of  out- 
many  townships,  the  House  of  Savoy,  ever  posts,  came  on  June  4  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
greedy  of  territory,  took  care  to  encourage  On  that  day  it  was  made  evident  that  the  con- 
and  turn  to  practiad  account  The  man  who  duct  of  the  campaign  had  been  c^uite  as  faulty 
created  Italy  was  not  Cavour,  but  Victor  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese  as 
Emmanuel.  He  combined  with  the  cunning  on  that  of  the  Austrians.  As  the  Duke  of 
of  the  chamois  hunter  the  most  perfect  good  Malakoff  had  predicted,  Napoleon's  presence 
nature,  and  with  the  courage  of  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field  was  a  mere  embarrassment. 
the  acuteness  of  a  bold  statesman.  The  fu-  Instead  of  animating  his  troops,  like  Victor 
ture  will  do  justice  to  this  Sovereign,  whom  Emmanuel,  by  the  example  of  his  brilliant 
the  present  generation  fails  to  understand,  bravery,  this  phantom  emperor  rode  irreso- 
Cavoor,  Rattazzi,  Ricasoli,  La  Marmora,  and  lutely  nere  and  there,  and  was  within  a  hair's 
others,  whatever  their  names,  were  simply  his  breadth  of  being  captured,  together  with  his 
puppets.  About  details  he  never  troubled  escort,  by  Count  Clam's  Uhlans,  when  he  was 
himsell  The  dirty  work  he  left  to  his  minis-  rescued  by  MacMahon.  This  general's  appear- 
ters.  The  constitutional  forms,  which  had  ance  decided  in  favor  of  the  allies  the  battle 
become  indispensable,  he  observed  as  means  which,  apparently  at  least,  had  been  won  by 
to  attain  his  own  objects.  Hence,  as  the  rep-  the  Austrians.  How  indecisive  was  the  whole 
resentative  of  the  national  idea  and  of  unity,  affair,  is  shown  by  Napoleon's  own  candid 
he  alwa3rs  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  re-  confession.  '*  Vous  aviezgagn^  labataille  de 
mained  dictator  to  the  end  of  his  life.  That  Magenta,"  said  the  emperor  a  few  weeks  af- 
he  reckoned  Napoleon  also  among  his  mari-  terwards  to  Prince  Mettemich,  "mais  puisque 
onettes  is  a  fact  of  which  the  French  emperor,  vos  g^n^raux  ne  s'en  doutaient  pas,  je  me 
in  his  self-blindness,  had  no  idea.  A  mediae-  suis  empress^  de  t^l^graphier  k  Paris  que 
Tal  Condottiere,  armed  with  the  cunning  of  a  c'^tait  moi  qui  avals  remport^  la  victoire." 
Machiavelli,  he  alone  was  able  to  control  the  Thus  history  is  made.  .  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  302-303.) 
ferment,  and  construct  at  least  a  temporary  Tiyr^«„„,uj!^  t  ^^a  r»^^K,.»c,  «,;«;«,f-.,  «,-.» 
edifice  iut  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  at  ^  ?^^^7^'!f  J^'^i  ^I'^^^ii^'^J^o^i  ^^^ 
his  command.  He  sacrificed  his  daughter  defeated  and  dissolved,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
mnd  the  cradle  of  his  house,  but  he  brought  ston,  far  more  hostile  to  Austria  and  more 
out  Younflr  Italy  from  the  flames  of  the  Revo-  cordial  to  Italy,  succeeded  to  power, 
luticmfor  himself  and  his  son,  in  spite  of  Pope  Pahnerston  had  been  only  six  days  in  office 
and  Emperor.  (Vol.  l,  pp.  293-294.)  ^jj^^  j^g  h^d  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
The  cflForts  of  the  British  government  to  i^cws  of  the  French  victory  at  Solferino  (June 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  have  been  24).  This  battle  was  one  of  those  which  are 
described  in  more  than  one  recent  publi-  decisive  from  a  political,  but  indecisive  from 
cation,  and  justice  is  now  done  to  Lord  »  °^dit^,  lymt  of  view.  The  Aus^ians, 
^uvu,  «*«  ^*4*,  w^  ^  u^^«T  v«wLiw  I.V  i^ixM  ^^^^  extraordmary  losses,  qmtted  the  battle- 
Malmcsbury  s  energetic  and  judicious  con-  g^ld  in  perfect  orir,  and  without  leaving  any 
duct  with  Lord  Cowley  at  this  crisis.  But  trophies  in  the  conquerors'  hands.  Benedek 
we  were  playing  against  loaded  dice.  The  had  dealt  the  Piedmontese  a  mortal  blow, 
determination  to  attack  Austria  and  to  try  The  French  army  was  so  far  exhausted,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  rifled  artillery  in  the  no  thoughts  could  be  entertained  of  follow- 
field  had  long  been  taken.  The  emperor  ing  up  the  enemy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
had  sold  himself  to  Italy;  Italy  had  **»«  Quadrilateral  was  still  intact.  Napoleon 
already  sold  Savoy  and  Nice  secretely  to  ^'^JJlg^J  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  armistice. 
France,  and  war  Was  inevitable.  It  was  ,  Of  the  battle  o£  Solferino  several  contradic- 
_,!._..,  ,  .  ..  ..,  tory  versions  were  current.  According  to  the 
conducted  w.th  equal  incapacity  on  either  ^^[^^^^  verdict  of  the  English  officers  who 

•*"®'  were   present   in  the   Austrian   and   French 

The  friends  of  Austria  hoped  that  the  now  headquarters  at  this  murderous  conflict,  the 

unavoidable  war  would  be   conducted  with  Austrian  troops  of  all  ranks  fought  admirably, 

vigor  and  energy,  and  that  Piedmont  would  while  the  French  only  purchased  victory  by 

be  defeated  before  France  could  come  to  her  the  sacrifice  of  their  corps  d  UliU,    The  gener- 

assistance.    But  Radetzky  was  dead,  Hess  had  alship  was  as  defective  on  the  one  side  as  on 

grown  old,  and  Gyulai  was  no  general.    Thus  the  other.     The  presence  of  both  emperors 

Austria's  conduct  of  the  war  was  on  a  par  served  only  to  increase  the  confusion.     The 

with  her  diplomacy.    The  Ticino,  indeed,  was  last  fact  was  confirmed  to  me  a  few  weeks 

crossed,  but  instead  of  making  a  rapid  march  after  the  event  by  Count  Schlik  in  Dresden. 

on  Turin  and  annihilating  the  Piedmontese  This  brave  cavalry  officer,  who  had  been  en- 
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trusted  only  on  the  day  before  the  bailie  with 
the  chief  command  in  place  of  Gyulai,  had~ 
had  no  time  to  make  the  neccssaiy  disposi- 
tions. Thus  the  Austrian  aimj  had  been 
mode  to  take  up  a  position  nhich  impartial 
strategists  condemned  as  untenable.  "The 
worst  was,"  Schlik  said  to  me,  "  that  I  could 
take  little  care  of  the  battle  on  that  disastrous 
day.  My  constant  business  was  to  prevent 
ray  emperor  from  exposing  himself  too  much- 
He  was  always  where  the  shells  were  bursting 
most  thickly."    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  304-305.) 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Persigny  in 
Loodoa  to  bring  about  the  mediation  of 
England  and  Prussia  to  terminate  the 
war,  and  he  evea  telegraphed  to  the  em- 
peror the  terms  on  which  he  conceived 
that  peace  could  be  made.  These  terms  . 
were  not  approved  by  the  queen  aad  the 

e'lDce,  and  the  message  was  deceptive, 
ut  it  was  DoC  without  eSect  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  if  the  emperor  of 
Austria  had  withdrawn  within  the  Quad- 
rilateral, and  declined  to  treat  after  Solfe- 
rino,  he  would  have  placed  bis  adversary 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  for  the 
French  were  wholly  witnout  the  means  of 
attempting  the  siege  of  four  of  the  stroag- 
esl  fortresses  in  Europe.  But,  says  Count 
Vitzthura :  — 

Neither  the  French  not  the  Austrian  Em- 
petor  could  have  seen  with  indifference  the 
countless  victims  of  this  bloody  campaign  on 
the  ghastly  baille'tield  of  Solferino.  Both 
desired,  therefore,  to  bring  the  unhappy  war 
to  an  end.  The  beaten  army  was  less  threat- 
ened, being  under  the  protection  of  their  fort- 
resses, than  the  victorious  one.  The  latter 
had  Idst  not  only  its  liest  troops,  but  also  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  officers, 
and  was  suffering  from  the  drought  occasioned 
by  the  unuitual  heat  as  well  as  from  the  marked 
hostility  of  the  population.  In  addition  to 
that,  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  Austrian  army, 
which  had  retreated  in  good  order,  and  witli 
the  almoijt  impregnable  Quadrilateral.  The 
German  armies  were  ready  to  march,  and 
P^lissier  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  Prussian  troops  from  puiihing  forward  on 
Paris.  In  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  German  Lund,  Napoleon  would  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  across  the  Alps  without 
achieving  the  object  of  his  campaign.  It  was 
thcrWore  of  vital  importance  to  conclude 
peace  on  the  terms  of  uli possiiittii.  Though 
he  had  promised  to  the  Piedmontcsc  the 
'•  freedom  of  Italj-  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic," and  proclaimed  this  in  his  manifesto  of 
war,  he  saw  now  that  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
gramme must  infallibly  eipose  him  lo  the 
dangers  ol  a  European  coalition.  Of  two 
cvik,  the  less  seemed  to  him  a  breach  of  his 
word.  Accordinclv  he  despatched  a  trusted 
agent,  General  Fle'ury,  behind  the  backs  of 


his  allies  to  the  Austrian  headquaiten,  with 
instructions  to  invite  the  Emperor  Francii 
Joseph  to  a  personal  meeting  at  Villafranca. 
This  chivalrous  monarch  had  been  graduallj 
convinced  of  the  incompetence  of  his  min» 
tcrs  and  generals,  and  the  sufierinn  of  kit 
brave  army  had  torn  his  heart.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  the  proposed  interview. 
At  this  meeting,  where  no  witnesses  wert 
present,  the  main  points  of  the  prelimiiuries 
of  peace  were  agreed  on  between  the  two 
Emperors  direct.  As  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, Persigny's  tel^am  played  the  chief 
fart  in  this  discussion.  The  Emperor  Prmndl 
Dseph,  far  too  high-minded  to  think  anch 
perfidy  possible,  concluded  peace  under  the 
mipression  that  Napoleon  was  really,  as  he 
boasted,  imposing  more  favorable  term*  tl 


He  attached  great  weight  to 
that  his  relatives,  who  were  under  hi«  piuinr 
lion,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma,  as  well  u  tlit 
Pope,  should  suffer  no  loss  of  territory.  Bnt 
the  chief  reason  that  induced  the  Emperor  10 
sacrifice  Eombardy  was  the  financial  stralU  of 
the  Empire,  which  were  insisted  on  so  urgenllf 
by  Baron  von   Bruck.     The  unpleasant  dl» 


strate  the  necessity  of  administrative  lefenn, 
which  could  only  be  effected  in  time  of  peuik 
(Vol.  i„pp.  30fr-307.) 

Such  was  the  termination  of  th&t  brief 
but  eventful  campaign.  The  viewi  of 
Prince  Albert  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
especially  with  re^rd  to  its  effects  on  th« 
Anglo-French  alliance  and  on  Gemiany. 
are  related  in  an  interesting  letter  ix. 
March  3,  iSjg:  — 

The  game  stands  simply  thus.  Evety  ttm 
I  have  seen  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  lie  hM 
endeavored  to  persuade  roe  that  there  w« 
only  one  means  of  preventing  the  conpUor 
tions  he  foresaw,  namely  that  Englaiid  aad 
France  should  come  to  a  previous  understand 
ing  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Ei^ 
rope.  A  last  attempt  of  this  kind  was  nadi 
at  Cherbourg.  To  this  I  invariably  repUsdi 
We  in  England  maintain  that  there  are  M 
better  means  of  bringing  about  the  compile* 
tions  feared,  than  to  tie  one's  hands  aniMt 
eventualities  of  the  future,  since  by  so  daii| 
the  parly  who  has  an  interest  in  change  caa 
morally  compel  the  other  to  co-operate.  To 
play  such  a  part  no  British  statesman  wOoU 
cither  now  or  at  any  future  time  consent,  and 
least  of  all  would  I.  The  Emperor  regretted 
what  he  called  these  mistaken  English  Ibeorkh 
I  cut  short  the  discussion  by  remarking  thri 
he  would  find  himself  convinced  to  hii  coat  of 
the  coireclness  of  our  principle.  I  knowthtt 
during  the  Conferences  at  Paris,  and  indeed 
at  Compitgne  also,  a  similar  attempt  wa( 
made  with  others,  but  each  time  in  vain.    The 
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Emperor  has  found   at   length  Us  man  at 
Plombi^res.     Is  Cavoor  the  tool  of  Napoleon, 
or  Napoleon  the  dupe  of  the  Piedmontese 
Minister?    I  know  not     Secrets  hid  in  the 
bosom  of  a  third  party  are  past  finding  out. 
In  our  own  interest,  as  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  we  clin^  fipmly  at  present  to  the  most 
favorable  conjecture.     We  assume  that  the 
French  Emperor  does  not  desire  war  at  any 
price,  but  has  only  given  assurances  to  the 
Sard^ians  for  certain  eventualities.     In  all 
probabilitv  he  has  promised  to  support  Pied- 
mont in  the  event  of  an  attack.     I  conclude 
this  from  what  Cavour  himself  sajrs,  who  con- 
tinues to  talk  idly  about  a  pretended  attack 
by  Austria.     The  Emperor  has  written  to  us 
saying  that  he  desires   the  maintenance  of 
peace,  but  must  beg  that  people  in  England 
and  Germany  will  leave  off  taking  precautions 
aninst    the    impending   danger    of    a   war. 
These  might  easily  oblige  hmi  to  draw  the 
swordf  in  order  to  retain  his  own  position  in 
France.    (VoL  L,  pp.  319-320.) 

The  future  historian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  perceive  in  these  events  and 
in  the   motives   which    prompted   them 
the  tumiog-point  in  our  times  and  in  the 
state  of  Europe.    When  Napoleon  III. 
drew  the  sword  against  Austria,  he  re- 
Qoanced  that  policy  of  peace  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  em- 
pire.   He  broke  the  ties  which  had  united 
him  to  this  country,  ever  desirous  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  jealous  of  the 
iaith  of  treaties,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
bis  chimerical  designs  for  remodelling  the 
map  of  Europe.     Down  to  that  moment 
tbe  great  European  settlement  of   181 5 
had  maintained  its  influence,  or  we  may 
say  its  sanctity,  in  spite  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1830  and  1848;  or,  if  modified  at 
all,  it  had  been  modified  with  the  consent 
<rf  all  the  great  powers.    All  the  States, 
^thcr  great  or  small,  respected  and  re- 
M  on  that  vast  international  contract, 
because  they  felt  that  even  when  it  was 
contrary  to  tneir  interests  and  desires,  it 
^'asthe  palladium  of  their  rights,  and  that 
once  broken  it  would  be  long  before  it 
could  be  restored.    A  system  of  alliances 
sprang  up,  that  of  the  north  more  favora- 
ble to  absolutism,  that  of  the  west  more 
favorable  to  liberty;  but  both  alike  pro- 
cessed their  adherence  to  their  common 
obligations.     The  rights  of  nations,  like 
^e  riehts  of  individuals,  can  only  be  pro- 
tected by  law  or  by  force  ;  and  if  the  reign 
0^  law  was  overthrown  by  war,  force  alone 
could  be  relied  upon  to  defend  their  exist- 
ence.   Hence  ensued  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  181 5  those  enormous 
•nilitary  armaments  which  are  now  the 
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curse  of  Europe,  those  tremendous  con- 
flicts which  have  since  occurred,  and  the 
cessation  of  those  confidential  relations 
between  governments  which  had  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  independence  of  Italy  and 
the  unification  of  Germany  are  no  doubt 
important  and  beneficial  results ;  but  the 
price  paid  for  them  is  a  heavy  one,  and  to 
none  more  heavy  than  to  France,  which 
originated  the  change  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  conflict 

Nothing  can  more  effectually  demon- 
strate the  fatal  effects  of  the  shock  given 
to  the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  Italian  war 
than  the  fact  that  all  international  engage- 
ments entered  into  since  that  period  nave 
proved  more  or  less  futile  and  precarious, 
and  that  all  confidence  in  them  is  lost 
The  Treaty  of  1853,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
was  speedily  repudiated,  and  the  duchies 
were  torn  from  that  crown.  The  Treaty 
of  Zurich,  which  terminated  the  Italian 
war,  proved  to  be  impracticable,  and  was 
followed  by  convulsions  in  Italy.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  neutralized  the 
Black  Sea,  was  violated  in  187 1  by  Russia, 
and  Turkey  was  again  attacked  in  1878. 
And  we  are  told  by  the  highest  authority 
that  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  imposed  by 
Germany  on  France,  is  only  binding  on  the 
parties  until  one  of  them  is  strong  enough 
to  break  it  These  are  the  deplorable 
results  which  have  destroyed  public  confi- 
dence and  public  faith,  and  will  probably 
lead  to  still  more  inhuman  contests.  We 
do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Bright  himself  in  our 
desire  of  peace ;  but  when  he  says  that 
he  wishes  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  all 
the  treaties  in  it  were  burnt,  he  forgets 
that  it  is  only  by  international  contracts, 
honorably  observed,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  preserved. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Count  Viti- 
thum's  work,  through  which  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  follow  him,  he  traces  with 
a  faithful  pen  the  various  transactions 
that  arose  out  of  this  great  crisis,  illus- 
trated by  his  conversations  with  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  this  and  other  countries ; 
and  we  do  not  think  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  them  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
any  other  writer.  It  would  require  an- 
other article  to  follow  him  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Italian  revolution, 
which  entirely  baffled  the  intentions  of  Na- 
poleon ;  the  struggle  in  Denmark,  which 
was  marked  by  signal  breaches  of  faith, 
and  led  indirectly  to  hostilities  between 
Prussia   and    Austria  and  the  extinction 
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of  the  Germanic  Confederatioa ;  and  even 
to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in 
America.  All  these  subjects  are  treated 
by  Count  Vitzthum  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  personal  anecdote  and  authentic 
information  from  headquarters.  With  his 
own  opinions  we  do  not  always  agree. 
We  think  he  relied  too  much  on  the  some- 
what rhapsodical  conversation  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  took  too  unfavorable  a  view 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  But  it 
is  natural  that  we  should  regard  these 
events  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  and 
even  when  we  differ  from  him,  we  recog- 
nize the  good  sense  and  dispassionate 
judgment  which  he  brings  to  bear  on 
these  controverted  subjects.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  his  recollections  will  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest  in  this  country, 
and  we  regard  them  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  memoirs  of  our  own  times. 


From  ChambeiV  JounuL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  **  MBHALAH."  **  JOHN  HBRSINQ," 
"  COURT  SOYALa**  BTC. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 
LAVENDER. 

When  Josephine  reached  her  own  room, 
she  threw  herself  into  an  armchair  and 
said  imperiouslv:  "Pack  ray  things.  I 
will  point  out  wnat  I  want." 

Cable,  instead  of  obeying,  stood  before 
her  with  his  head  bent,  his  grave  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  His  brow  was  lined. 
Had  there  been  these  furrows  there  before 
his  marriage?  Josephine  had  not  ob- 
served them  previously. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he 
asked. 

•*  Take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets 
when  addressing  me,"  she  said,  and  fanned 
her  hot  face  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

He  obeyed  and  folded  his  arms.  "  I  do 
not  understand  what  this  means,"  he  said. 

"  Indeed  ? "  —  spoken  contemptuouslv. 

"  Why  do  you  object  to  my  going  with 
you  to  the  lady's  house,  Josephine? 

"I  will  trouble  you,"  she  said  with 
voice  shaking  with  anger  —  "1  will  trouble 
you  to  call  me  by  my  proper  name.  I  am 
not  J6ss-ephine,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
designate  me.  The  patriarch  is  not,  I 
believe,  by  the  most  illiterate  entitled 
Joss-eph,  and  I  object  to  be  called  other 
than  Josephine." 


He  looked  at  her  with  distressed 
pression  on  his  face.  "I  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  wrong*' — he  began, 
and  drew  his  kerchief  from  his  pocket. 

Then  she  stamped  with  her  feet  to- 

f ether  impatiently  on  the  floor.  ''For 
eaven*s  sake,"  she  exclaimed,  "put  awav 
that  detestable  spotted  blue  ix>cket-han((> 
kerchief,  as  big  as  a  sail !  It  is  vulgar,  it 
is  odious.  I  hate  the  sight  of  ft.  It  turns 
me  faint.  Give  it  to  Jane  for  a  duster.** 
She  was  in  that  condition  of  irritation 
when  every  trifle  exasperates.  "  Please 
open  the  window,"  she  went  on.  **! 
am  suffocating.  Your  boots  have  been 
greased  at  sea  with  rancid  tallow;  tfaej 
will  not  take  the  blacking,  and  —  they  are 
insufferable." 

He  went  to  the  window,  unhasped  the 
casement,  and  threw  it  wide,  then  8tood» 
looking  out.  He  drew  a  long  breath»  in- 
haling the  sea-air,  fresh  ana  free,  that 
rushed  in,  and  fluttered  the  gauze  vabuce 
of  the  dressing-table. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said  huskily;  **lt 
is  close  in  here.  One  can  hardly  breathe 
at  all  here  — not  in  this  room  only,  tmt  in 
the  parlor  and  the  hall,  on  the  terraoet  in 
the  garden,  everywhere  within  the  garden 
walls." 

In  the  window  hung  a  brass  cage  that 
contained  a  bullfinch.  Richard  put  his 
hand  to  the  cage-door,  unfastenea  it»  and 
put  in  his  hand. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Richard  ?  **  asked 
Josephine  petulantly.  "  Why  do  yon  nol 
go  on  with  the  packing?" 

He  did  not  answer.  The  imprisoned 
bird  had  hopped  on  his  finger.  He  drew 
his  hand  from  the  cage  so  steadily  thai 
the  bullfinch  did  not  attempt  to  leave  his 
perch.  Then  he  put  his  arm  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  bird  remained,  tumiv 
its  head  about  and  uttering  an  astonislm 
or  pleased  cheep. 

"What  are  you  doing!"  cried  Jose- 
phine, and  started  to  her  feet  HercaOL 
or  the  vibration,  alarmed  the  little  bird; 
it  spread  its  wings  and  flew  away.  **  What 
have  you  done ! "  burst  forth  Josephine^ 
throwing  herself  again  into  her  chall* 
"  My  Puffles !  my  poor  Puffles  1 " 

"  The  room  was  close,  and  the-  biid 
could  not  breathe,"  said  Richard.  "  I  £ek 
for  the  poor  little  wretch — a  sort  of  1^ 
low-feeling,  I  suppose." 

"  Richard ! "  she  said,  half  crying,  ••  tUft 
is  too  unkind,  too  cruel  of  you  I  Yot 
knew  that  I  was  fond  of  the  bird ;  that  it 
why  you  have  deprived  me  of  him.  I  «B 
j  never,  never  forgive  you."  Then  the  tests 
came  into  her  eyes  —  not  tears  of  sofiov 
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for  the  loss  of  her  pet,  but  of  mortified 
pride  and  of  angry  resentment.  Her 
flushed  face,  her  poutine  lips,  her  swollen 
muscles,  all  proclaimed  wrath,  not  grief. 
"I  wish,"  she  muttered — "1  wish  that 

we  had  never " 

•*  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  he  asked,  facing 
her. 

**  I  wish  —  "  but  she  checked  herself. 
Then,  thinking  that  his  feet  touched  her 
skirts,  she  brushed  the  latter  away  and 
tucked  them  under  her  knees,  with  pas- 
sionate scorn   in    her   action.      *^  Please 
proceed  with  the  packing.    Lady  Brent- 
wood (ma^am,  as  you  call  her)  is  not  to  be 
kept  waiting  an  eternity,  whilst  you  tor- 
ment me  with  letting  my  pets  loose.    The 
horses  have  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
she." 
"  When  do  you  return  ?    To-morrow  ?  " 
**  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  care  if  I  stay 
a  week  to  be  free  of  my  troubles." 
"  What  troubles  ?  " 

"Oh  —  troubles  I  have  brought  on  my- 
self— troubles  past  your  comprehension." 
He  said  no  more,  but  got  out  her  box, 
ind  began  to  pack.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
eifagea,  he  brooded  on  her  words,  and 
nd:  *'I  think  I  understand  you." 

**I  usually  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
ttood,"  she  replied. 

"Josephine,"  said  he,  "why  will  you 
not  allow  me  to  go  with  you  r  I  know 
wjr  well  that  I  am  no  company  for  grand 
ws.  Vm  like  a  plain  hom-handled  steel 
fork  that  has  lost  its  way,  and  got  among 
the  silver  in  the  plate-basket.  God  knows, 
1  do  not  desire  to  push  myself  where  I  am 
not  wanted ;  but  the  lady  did  wish  to  have 
ne." 

Josephine  laughed  contemptuously. 
"Absurd !  She  did  not  want  you,  except 
as  Samson,  to  make  sport  before  the  Phil- 
istines." 

"I  do  not  believe  you.  The  world  is 
not  so  bad  as  you  suppose." 

"Lady  Brentwood  was  not  sincere ;  she 
vas  laughing  at  you  all  the  time  she  spoke 
withus.^' 

He  shook  his  head.  "  She's  got  a  kind 
to  and  a  kind  way,  and  I  don't  think  so 
had  of  her  as  that.  As  for  the  lords  and 
admirals,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them.  Men, 
•  be  they  ever  so  high,  always  know  the 
^all?  of  a  true  man. 

"wally!"  groaned  Josephine.  Then 
jDatone  of  bitter  mockery  she  said  rap- 
idly :  »*  0  generation  of  wipers  1  Pass  the 
«^inegar." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  rising 
from  her  box  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  standing  before  her,  with  his  face  red, 


the  veins  in  his  forehead  distended  and 
purple.  "  Are  you  laughi ng  at  me  ?  Scoff- 
ing at  me,  Josephine  ? 

"  I  merely  repeat  things  I  have  heard." 

«« When  —  where  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  other  day  I  overheard  you 
teaching  the  children  a  text  from  Scrip- 
ture that  began,  O  generation  of  vipers. 

"  Well  —  I  did  not  pronounce  a  word 
right,  and  so  you  scorn  me?  Is  that 
about  it  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  made 
no  reply.  Her  heart  was  beating  furi- 
ously. She  linked  one  foot  behind  the 
other  and  kicked  the  footstool  from  her. 

"  The  Lord's  own  words,"  said  Richard 
stemlv.  **  Even  they  aren't  sacred  to  you, 
not  wnen  a  father  is  teaching  them  to  his 
little  ones.  What  odds  if  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  be  wrong,  so  long  as  the 
words  themselves  be  right?"  He  knelt 
again  at  her  box  and  finished  packing. 

When  he  had  done,  she  stood  up.  The 
sting  of  self-reproach  made  itself  felt  in 
her  heart;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

"Richard,"  she  said,"  you  may  go. 
Ring  the  bell  to  have  the  box  taken  down. 
I  must  dress  myself  hastily." 

When  she  descended  the  stairs  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  looked  about  for  him, 
but  did  not  see  him.  He  was  not  in  the 
hall,  nor  in  the  drawing-room.  As  she 
got  into  the  carriage,  her  eyes  wandered 
in  search  of  him ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

"  Where  is  Richard  ?  "  she  asked  of  her 
father. 

He  answered  superciliously  :  "  He  went 
loafing  through  the  garden  a  minute  ago." 

She  settled  herself  beside  Lady  Brent- 
wood. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  am  posi- 
tive that  lavender  will  thrive  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know?  Where  the  wife 
rules,  there  the  lavender  flourishes." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
MOSQUITO-STINGS. 

When  Richard  left  the  house,  he  did 
not  go  to  the  cottage  or  to  the  yacht.  He 
passed  through  the  gate  to  the  sea-wall, 
and  stood  outside    the   palisade   of   the 

garden,  leaning  against  it,  overshadowed 
y  the  boughs  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
lime,  looking  out  to  sea.  He  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  drive ;  and  as  he  heard 
the  grind  of  the  carriage-wheels  on  the 
gravel,  he  turned  and  looked,  and  saw 
Josephine  depart  with  Lady  Brentwood. 
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Mr.  Cornellis  was  also  in  the  carriage. 
So,  as  he,  Richard,  was  not  suffered  to  go, 
Lad^'  Brentwood  had  carried  off  Mr.  Cor- 
nelhs.  In  the  opinion  of  Josephine,  her 
father  was  suited  to  move  in  good  society, 
to  entertain  lords  of  the  admiralty;  but 
her  husband  was  not ;  he  must  be  kept  in 
the  background,  lest  he  should  make  him- 
self ridiculous. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Richard's 
bright  and  crystalline  humor  clouded. 
Perhaps  he  had  caught  the  infection  from 
his  wife.  He  tried  to  look  up  into  the 
deep  sky,  but  his  cap  did  not  shade  his 
eyes ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  dazzled 
him;  besides,  his  eyes  were  burning.  He 
rested  them  gloomily  on  the  tufts  of  sov- 
ereign-wood and  sea-spinach  that  sprouted 
between  the  stones  at  his  feet.  He  had 
controlled  himself  before  Josephine  with 
an  effort ;  now  his  chafed  temper  swelled 
and  tossed  within  him  like  a  race  of  angry 
sea  round  Hanford  Point.  Flakes  of  red 
drove  across  his  face,  like  the  foam -bows 
driven  by  the  wind  on  the  rushing  tide. 
His  muscles  quivered,  and  his  pulses 
leaped.  He  could  not  go  to  the  cottage 
till  the  first  paroxysm  of  passion  had 
passed  awav.  A  woman  is  glib  with  her 
tongue  both  in  her  mirthful  and  in  her 
angry  moods;  she  shoots  out  her  words 
without  much  consideration.  Her  tongue 
is  her  natural  weapon  of  defence.  We 
would  not  blame  her  were  she  to  use  it 
only  when  attacked,  in  self-defence.  The 
mosquito  also  has  fangs ;  but  it  employs 
the  barbs  not  only  to  protect  itself,  but  to 
goad  those  who  sleep,  or  ignore  its  exist- 
ence, into  taking  cognizance  of  its  insig- 
nificant self.  What  a  light  and  feathery 
being  it  is !  how  delicately  slender,  how 
buoyant  on  its  transparent  wings !  As  we 
lie  on  a  bench  in  the  sweet  summer  even- 
ing and  look  up  into  the  skies,  full  of 
twilight,  like  silver  resolved  into  vapor, 
and  our  souls  mount  to  the  far-off  stars, 
whilst  the  song  of  the  nightingale  chanting 
among  the  poplars  fills  our  ears,  hmm  — 
hmm  —  whisp!  in  an  instant  our  faculties 
are  drawn  away  from  the  ideal  and  tran-t 
scendental  to  a  minute  gnat  that  hasi 
perched  on  us.  Our  peace  is  gone ;  the 
poison  has  penetrated  our  veins ;  irritation 
intolerable  ensues ;  we  tear  with  our  nails, 
but  cannot  tear  the  irritation  awav,  though 
we  tear  till  the  blood  flows.  t)ocs  the 
venomed  bite  cease  to  vex  in  an  hour? 
Oh  no  !  it  lasts  for  days,  and  only  slowly 
ceases  to  worry  and  anger  us. 

Why  did  the  mosquito  light  on  us  ?  We 
offered  it  no  menace;  we  were  not  even  j 
thinking  of  flies  ;  we  were  far  away  among  ' 


the  stars.  Can  it  be  that  it  afiEords  pleas- 
ure to  the  mosquito  to  stab  and  inject  aa 
infinitesimally  small  drop  of  the  most  ag- 
gravating of  poisons  into  our  blood  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  creature  bites  us  out  of  envy, 
because  we  were  in  spirit  among  the  stan, 
instead  of  occupying  our  minds  with  mos- 
quitoes ? 

It  is  said  that  female  poisoners  have 
made  victims  out  of  mere  wantonnesss, 
not  because  they  bore  spite,  but  because 
it  afforded  them  gratification  to  displav 
their  power.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  vritn 
the  mosquito.  Was  the  Marchioness  de 
Brinvilliers  the  last  of  the  female  poisoa- 
ers  ?  By  no  means.  The  poisoners  are 
as  numerous  now  as  ever ;  tney  fly  about 
in  clouds ;  thev  rise  up  out  of  every  pool ; 
they  lurk  unaer  every  ereen  leaf;  they 
hum  in  every  room.  Pshaw !  We  hulk- 
ing men,  what  care  we  for  these  midges? 
Compare  our  size,  our  strength,  the  te»> 
ture  of  our  bones,  the  toughness  of  oar 
skins,  with  theirs.  It  is  absurd  to  sni^ 
pose  that  wc  need  fear  and  avoid  them. 
Pshaw !  What  can  a  microscopic  drop  o£ 
poison  effect  in  the  great  rivers  of  cor 
blood?  Pshaw!  How  can  such  fllmsyy 
meny-minded  little  creatures  pierce  theit 
tough  hides  ?  So  we  argue,  and  next  wuh 
ment  are  writhing  and  tearing  ourselvci^ 
and  crying  out  in  pain,  like  Hercules  ia 
the  garment  of  Deianira.  I  have  been  to 
an  apothecary,  and  showed  him  my  hands 
and  face  covered  with  mosquito-bites^  and 
asked  for  something  to  neutralize  the  in^ 
tation.  He  laughed  in  my  face,  and  uHd 
there  was  no  remedy.  So  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  that  other  mot- 
quito ;  there  is  no  alkali  yet  found  stroof 
enough  to  neutralize  the  drop  (d  venom 
found  at  the  end  of  a  woman's  tongu^ 
thrust  into  the  blood  —  not,  maybe,  out  ot 
virulence  at  all,  but  out  of  playfulness,  out 
of  wantonness.  Oh  the  hours,  the  dayi^ 
the  months  of  tossing,  of  torment,  even  of 
delirium,  caused  by  one  little  word  at  the 
point  of  a  soft  little  red  tongue,  shot  into 
the  veins  and  curdling  the  heart-— shot 
in,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  without  pie- 
meditated  malice.  We  may  run  awaf 
from  the  tormentor,  but  we  carry  tlie 
poison  with  us.  Perhaps  the  mosquito  is 
sur]>rised  at  the  effect  of  its  fangs,  and 
would  recall  the  poison  if  it  could;  but  H 
cannot ;  and  it  comes  whirring  its  wiiigi 
and  tossing  its  plumy  head  and  plpuf 
softly  in  our  ears  —  asking  to  be  afiowea 
to  apply  its  lips  to  the  wound;  but  «6 
shrink  away;  the  lips  frighten  us  ^be- 
hind them  lurks  the  poison.  O  yt  mos- 
quitoes, I  pray  you  be  pitiful  towards  us 
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jnde  men  1  We  are  incapable  of  protect- 
ing ourselves.  We  cannot  permanently 
abide  behind  mosquito  curtains.  But, 
alas!  what  avails  a  cry  for  mercy?  As 
long  as  the  world  lasts,  women  must  stine, 
ana  men  must  weep ;  and  the  sooner  it  s 
over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 

Richard  stood  under  the  flowering  lime 
in  which    the  bees  were  busy,  leaning 
against  the  palisades,  with  heaving  breast 
and  hands  denched  at  his  side,  and  brows 
that  lowered   and  dripped  with   agony. 
Real  physical  pain  was  at  his  heart,  a  pain 
that  afitected   respiration   and  pulsation 
alike,  a  pain  that  numbed  his  brain  and 
hindered  it  from  articulate  thought.    He 
bad  loved  Josephine.    An  uncultured  man 
looks  up  to  a  lady  of  refinement  with  rev- 
erence and  worsnip,  such  as  she  herself 
can  hardly  understand.    To  him,  she  is 
lometbins  so  ine£Eably  perfect,  that  he  is 
ready  to  oecome  her  slave,  and  ask  for 
noduns  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  and  ado- 
ration but  a  smile.    It  is  the  most  unself- 
ish, ethereal,  of  all  love.    It  is  like  that 
which  the  minnesingers  felt  for  princesses 
in  whose  courts,  beneath  whose  footstools, 
they  knelt  and  sang.    To  Richard  Cable, 
]Qiq)hine  had  been  such  an  ideal ;  he  had 
looked  ap  to  her  with  infinite  love,  as  to 
one  unattainable ;  and  yet  in  this  looking 
ip  was  associated  a  feeling  of  vast  com- 
passion for  the  girl  in  her  loneliness,  her 
^[Dorance  of  the  hiehest  aims  of  life,  and 
ilongii^  to  touch  her  hand  with  respect 
md  leacTher  into  the  rieht  way.    What  a 
adstake  he  had  made !    He  leaa  her !    She 
had  bewildered  him,  and  he  had  lost  his 
knowledge    of   the   compass-points.    He 
ttw  that  he  could  be  ol  no  use  to  her, 
that  he  vras  to  her  an  encumbrance  and  a 
scarce  of  daily  irritation.    She  was  out  of 
ease  when  he  was    present;    his   voice 
sodded  her  ears;  his  attitudes  offended 
her;  his  boots  made  him  insupportable  in 
her  room.     He  set  his  teeth.    A  glimmer 
was  in  his  eyes,  like  the  light  beneath  a 
thonder-cloua.    He  would  not  bring  his 
children  into  the  house.     They  should 
remain  with  their  grandmother  at  the  cot- 
tajg;e,  and  he  would  spend  most  of  his  time 
vith  them,  and  teach  them  Gospel  max- 
ims—  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  with- 
out suffering  her  to  overhear  and  scoff  at 
bis  lessons.     No ;  on  no  account  should 
they  be  brought  to  the  Hall,  where  they 
night  learn  to  laugh  at  their  father,  for 
his  brogue,  his  boots,  his  blue  kerchief. 
In  the  cottage  they  were  encircled  with 
simple  a&d  healthy  surroundings,  and  were 
taught  to  look  up  to  and  reverence  their 
father.    He  would  not  have  them  reared 


to  an  artificial  life,  to  be  made  young 
ladies  of,  wincing  at  his  t/V,  and  turning 
away  their  faces  from  his  boots.  He 
looked  at  these  boots.  They  had  been 
serviceable  to  him  on  many  a  rough  night. 
It  was  true  that  the  leather  was  greased, 
and  perhaps  the  grease  had  not  always 
been  fresh.  The  boots  had  kept  his  feet 
dry,  when  the  waves  washed  the  deck. 
Sailors  cannot  wear  patent-leather  dress 
boots. 

Richard  could  endure  a  great  deal ;  he 
was  so  humble,  that  he  was  readv  to  ac- 
cept correction;  he  was  so  foroearing, 
that  he  could  allow  for  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak;  but  his  patience  had  its  limits. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  be- 
coming despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  notion  that  such  an  eventuality 
was  possible  had  never  before  occurred  to 
him;  now  it  seemed  certain,  were  his 
little  ones  to  be  brought  into  association 
with  his  wife.  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
head.  His  rough  strong  hand  was  shak- 
ing as  though  he  were  recovering  from  a 
long  illness.  A  qualm  almost  like  that  of 
seasickness  came  over  his  heart;  indeed, 
everything  swayed  about  and  under  him. 
His  knees  were  weak,  and  would  hardly 
support  him.  He  laid  a  hand  on  the  top 
of  the  palisade  and  rested  his  head  on  it. 
In  a  few  moments  the  giddiness  would  pass 
away.  He  put  out  his  other  hand  on  the 
palisade  and  shut  his  eyes.  Then  he  felt 
something  alight  on  his  finger  and  press 
it.  He  looked  heavily  up,  and  saw  that 
Joseph ine*s  bullfinch  had  come  out  of  the 
lime-tree  and  had  perched  on  his  hand. 
He  shook  the  bird  off;  but  little  Puffles, 
after  hovering  about  a  moment,  returned 
and  re-alighted  on  his  finger. 

What  did  the  bullfinch  want?  Was  it 
already  weary  of  its  freedom  and  desired 
to  be  returned  to  its  cage  ?  Was  it  fright- 
ened at  the  vastness  and  complexity  of 
the  world,  into  which  it  had  been  launched, 
and  longed  for  the  narrowness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  world  within  bars?  With 
Puffles  it  was  other  than  with  Richard. 
He  chafed  at  the  restraints  which  encum- 
bered him  on  all  sides,  and  the  bird  was 
frightened  at  its  freedom.  He  looked  at 
the  bullfinch  some  time  dreamily,  wonder- 
ingly.  He  held  his  fineer  very  still,  and 
the  bird  began  to  polish  his  beak  on  it. 
Puffles  was  pleased  to  grip  a  warm  hand 
instead  of  cold  twigs.  The  pressure  of 
the  little  feet  and  claws  sent  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  along  Richard's  arm  to  his  heart. 
In  it  was  an  appeal  to  his  protection  ;  and 
like  his  mother,  Richard's  heart  at  once 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  feebleness. 
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He  raised  his  head  and  put  his  other  hand 
over  the  back  of  the  bird.  "  Come,  Puf- 
fles !  "  he  said ;  "  each  to  his  proper  ele- 
ment. You,  to  bondage.  I  —  I  —  God 
alone  knows  when  and  how  I  shall  es- 
cape I "  Then  he  went  in,  through  the  gar- 
den very  gently,  holding  the  little  creature 
covered  with  his  right  hand,  and  walking 
evenly.  The  bird  made  no  attempt  at 
escape. 

At  the  pantry  window  stood  the  butler 
and  the  boy,  looking  out,  whilst  polishine 
the  silver  and  glass ;  and  they  chuckled 
as  they  saw  him  come  along.  No  doubt 
he  looked  absurd,  walking  slowly  with  one 
arm  extended,  and  the  other  covering  the 
tiny  creature  that  rested  on  his  finger. 

"  It's  o'  no  use  winking  at  facks,"  said 
the  butler,  "or  trying  to  disguise  'em. 
Master  ain't  an  atom  of  a  gentleman.  He 
don't  look  it;  he  don't  feel  it." 

When  Cable  reached  his  wife's  room, 
carrying  the  little  bird,  he  replaced  the 
creature  in  its  caee  and  looked  about  him. 
Well,  it  was  not  lair  to  her  for  him  to  give 
liberty  to  her  pet  without  asking  her 
leave.  Perhaps  he  had  aggravated  Tier  to 
speak  more  sharply  than  she  intended ; 
perhaps  now  she  regretted  what  she  had 
said. 

"I'm  glad  the  bird  is  back,"  he  said. 
"She  wul  be  pleased,  and  think  more 
kindly  of  me."  His  angry  mood  gave  way 
to  gentler  feelings.  He  saw  that  she  had 
scattered  her  clothes  about  the  floor  as 
she  had  taken  them  off,  and  left  her 
drawers  and  wardrobe  doors  open.  He 
took  up  and  folded  her  dress,  shut  the 
drawers  and  closed  the  wardrobe.  "I'm  a 
porpoise  in  a  whiting  net,"  he  said.  "  What 
a  different  sort  of  place  this  is  from  my 
cabin  in  the  lightship  or  my  room  at  the 
cottage !  No  nicknacks  tnere.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  accommodate  myself  to 
my  shell,  as  the  chicken  said  that  had  to 
be  hatched.  I  can't  make  my  shell  fit  me 
like  the  lobster." 

When  a  cool  leaf  is  applied  to  a  wound, 
the  fever  ceases  for  a  while,  but  the  relief 
is  only  momentary.  Presently  the  fire 
makes  itself  felt  as  hot  as  before.  The 
calmness  that  had  come  over  Richard 
lasted  only  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the 
little  claws  remained  on  his  finger.  No 
sooner  had  he  left  the  room,  than  his  pain 
and  heat  returned.  The  poison  was  in  his 
blood.  Little  Puffles  could  not  undo  the 
mischief  done  by  Josephine.  The  poison 
had  penetrated  to  the  heart. 

He  went  out  of  the  house  once  more, 
and  through  the  garden  to  the  sea-wall. 
As  he  walked  he  had  his  hands  in  his 


pockets;  but  suddenly  recalling  the  of* 
fence  he  had  given  to  Josephine  by  so 
carrying  them,  withdrew  his  hands  and 
folded  them  before  him.  How  many  com- 
mandments were  there,  he  wondered*  in 
the  social  code  ?  The  moral  was  simple 
enough,  contained  in  two  tables.  How 
would  he  ever  master  the  many  and  com- 
plicated rules,  many  and  complicated  as 
the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Chinese  tongue, 
where  every  word  has  its  special  charac- 
ter? A  Chinaman  learns  to  read  as  he 
learns  to  speak ;  from  infancy,  as  his  ear 
catches  a  sound,  it  is  assoaated  with  a 
symbol  to  his  eye.  So  a  gentleman  or  a 
lady  grows  up  amidst  the  intricacies  of 
social  life,  and  all  its  symbols  and  rules 
become  familiar  from  early  childhood* 
But  was  it  possible  for  a  man  like  Cablet 
in  manhood,  to  enter  into  this  sphere  and 
speak  and  act  according  to  its  refl^ulations  } 
Was  it  not  as  impossible  for  him  as  to 
acquire  Chinese  writing  and  the  Chinese 
tongue  ? 

Then  another  current  of  thought  set  in 
through  his  brain.  His  hands  hs^  strayed 
again  to  his  pockets,  and  in  them  turned 
over  a  few  coins.  He  was  now  withbot  a 
profession.  He  earned  nothing ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pounds  in  the  savings- 
bank,  he  had  nothing  of  his  own ;  he  wowd 
therefore  have  to  apply  to  Josephine  for 
money  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
school  his  children  —  ay,  and  provide  for 
his  mother  as  well.  There  were  small  bills 
due  to  the  grocer  and  dressmaker;  there 
was  the  rent  for  the  house.  Mu.st  he  go  to 
his  wife  with  these  accounts  and  ask  her 
to  settle  them  ?  The  thought  was  unen- 
durable to  a  self-reliant,  proud  man.  It 
galled  him  to  the  quick  to  think  that  his 
dear  little  ones,  Polly's  children,  and  his 
mother,  should  be  henceforth  dependents, 
not  on  him,  but  on  Josephine. 

No;  to  this  he  would  not  submit 
There  was  but  one  mode  of  escape  from 
the  difficulty  —  he  must  enter  into  some 
profession,  in  which  he  could  earn  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  his  family.  Bat 
for  what  profession  was  he  now  qualified? 
It  must  be  one  that  was  gentlemanly,  or 
Josephine  would  oppose  his  propositioo. 
And  for  a  gentlemanly  profession  he  was 
unsuited,  because  he  was  not  by  breedhif 
a  gentleman. 

As  he  puzzled  his  head  with  these 
thoughts  he  was  roused  by  a  slap  on  the 
shoulders  from  a  heavy  hand.  He  looked 
round  and  saw  Jonas  Flinders. 

"  How  are  you,  old  boy  ? "  alked  hb 
brother-in-law.  "I'm  right  glad  to  come 
across  you.    You're  all  wiUi  the  dfcsip 
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cirde  now,  and  we  in  the  pit  ain^t  fit  to 
be  spoken  with,  I  suppose.*' 

"  You  are  not  just,"  answered  Richard 
composedly ;  "  I  hdve  never  shown  any 
pride." 

"  Well,  you're  so  engaged,  we  can't  get 
a  sight  of  you.  Now  you're  coming  on  to 
the  Anchor,  I  hoper  All  your  chaps 
from  the  Josephine  are  there.  You're  not 
going  to  give  them  the  slip,  I  hope  ?  " 

Cable  started.  He  had  forgotten  the 
supper  to  the  crew.  After  all,  Josephine 
was  in  the  right ;  he  must  be  present  at 
that  If  he  absented  himself,  he  would 
give  o£Fence.  Why  did  she  not  si  mply  say 
so,  and  not  insult  and  wound  him  ? 

**I  fancy  you'd  forgot  about  it  My 
stars  !  you've  got  too  grand  to  remember 
such  little  matters." 

**  I  had  been  reminded  of  it  For  the 
sake  of  attending  the  supper,  I  did  not  so 
oat  with  my  wife ;  but  it  is  true  that  K)r 
the  moment  I  had  forgotten.  I  was  busy 
with  my  thoughts." 

**I  hope  they  were  pleasant  It  don't 
seem  as  if  they  were,  judging  from  your 
face.  Why,  as  I  came  up,  your  face  was 
sbtwitching  and  a-wincing  as  if  you'd  been 
stang  by  some  nasty  wenomous  creetur. 
But  there  —  come  along.  Treat  things 
onpleasant  like  Pharaoh  and  his  host  — 
drown  'em." 


From  Macmillan't  Maganne. 
LEOPARDI. 

Since  the  year  of  his  death,  1837,  Leo- 
pardi  has  steadily  won  his  way  to  a  more 
exalted  place  among  the  writers  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  a  wider  recognition 
abroad.     Niebuhr's  prophecy,  uttered  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Merobaud,"  has  been 
fulfiUed ;   and   Leopardi's  fame  acauires 
additional  lustre  every  day.      Critics  of 
three   nations  have  found   three   special 
points  of  interest  in  their  study  of  the 
poet     Italians  recognize  Leopardi  as  an 
artist,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  artist  of 
this  century.     They  find  in  his  consum- 
mate mastery  over  language  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  CTand  manner ;  he  recalls  and 
continues   the   tradition  of    Dante.     The 
German  critics  have  been  drawn  to  him  by 
another  aspect  of  his  genius.     The  phil- 
osophical pessimism,  formulated  by  Scho- 
penhauer and  developed   by  Von   Hart-, 
mann,  welcomes  Leopardi  as  the  singer  of 
the  movement ;  and  rightly,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  say  more  than  Leopardi 
has  said  upon  misery,  human  and  cosmi- 


cal.  Again,  it  is  the  psychological  study 
of  Leopardi  as  a  man  that  has  attracted 
the  French  to  a  consideration  of  the  poet 
and  his  work.  He  presents  so  curious  a 
problem  in  the  growth  of  a  soul  that 
French  curiosity  has  been  piqued.  It  is 
the  psychological  tragedy  of  his  life  which 
fascinates  the  French  cntics ;  he  is  inter- 
esting as  a  fully  developed  case  in  spirit- 
ual pathology. 

Each  of  thess  aspects  of  Leopardi's 
character,  as  a  man,  as  philosopher,  and 
as  artist,  call  for  attention.  They  hang 
together  and  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
through  the  whole  that  we  discern  the  out- 
lines of  this  singular  personality. 

Giacomo  Taldegrado  Franceseo  Sale- 
sio  Xaverio  Pietro  Leopardi  was  bom 
June  30th,  1798,  in  the  family  palace  at 
Recanati,  a  small  town  in  the  marches  of 
Ancona,  at  that  time  apart  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  not  far  trom  the  famous 
shrine  of  Loretto.  The  family  of  Leo- 
pardi was  amon^  the  most  ancient  in  the 
city  of  Recanati.  They  settled  there  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued  to 
flourish,  filling  the  chief  offices  of  their 
commune  till  the  days  of  Giacamo,  the 
sixteenth  Leopardi,  grandfather  of  the 
poet.  Giacomo  received  the  title  of  count 
trom  Pope  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and 
died  in  1781,  leaving  his  son  and  heir, 
Monaldo,  only  five  years  old,  and  his  fam- 
ily affairs  seriously  embarrassed  by  debt 
Nionaldo  did  not  possess  a  vigorous  char- 
acter, and  his  father  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  for  by  his  will  he  directed 
that  his  son  should  not  assume  the  man- 
agement of  the  properties  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  in- 
struction was  not  adhered  to,  however,  and 
at  eleven  years  of  age  Monaldo,  in  virtue 
of  a  papal  warrant,  undertook  the  duties 
of  head  of  his  house.  It  was  a  difficult 
position  in  which  he  found  himself ;  and, 
in  a  moment  of  unusual  frankness,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  dangers.  The  creditors  of  the 
Leopardi  estates,  Jews  of  Perugia  and 
Milan,  began  to  press  for  payment.  Nor 
were  the  necessary  and  daily  expenses  of 
the  family  inconsiderable.  A  passage 
from  Monaldo's  autobiography  shows  us 
the  number  of  cadets,  relations,  and  de- 
pendants —  no  less  than  fourteen  —  who, 
in  accordance  with  Italian  custom,  looked 
to  the  family  table  for  support.  Count 
Monaldo  was  a  gentle  and  weak-natured 
man,  naively  satisfied  with  himself.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  powerless  to 
save  the  family  from  ruin.  He  took  the 
wisest  course  in  the  circumstances,  and 
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married  a  capable  woman,  Adelaide  Mar- 
chesa  Antici,  two  years  his  juaior,  and 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  kecanates« 
family.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1797, 
when  Monaldo  was  just  twenty-one.  Ade- 
laide was  a  powerful  and  determined 
woman,  silently  imposing  her  will,  and  not 
to  be  daunted  irom  any  enterprise  to  which 
she  set  her  hand.  Her  daughter,  Paolina, 
in  a  single  touch  gives  us  some  measure 
of  her  quality.  **  Pietruccio,"  tlie  girl 
writes  one  winter  time  to  her  brother,  "  is 
in  bed  with  cold  and  fever ;  father  has  had 
a  whole  week  of  his  usual  fever ;  Luigi  in 
bed  with  cold  and  fever ;  mamma  up  and 
about  with  cold  and  fever."  Adelaide 
thoroughly  understood  what  she  had  un- 
dertaken to  do.  She  applied  the  whole 
force  of  her  character  to  rescue  the  prop- 
erty, and  she  succeeded  at  any  rate  in 
staving  off  immediate  ruin.  But  she  only 
succeeded  by  half  starving  the  family  and 
refusing  any  provision  to  her  son.  She 
does  not  often  appear  as  actively  interfer- 
ing with  the  course  of  Giacomo's  life ;  but 
she  was  always  felt  in  the  background,  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  case. 

No  doubt  Monaldo  was  glad  to  hand  the 
whole  administration  over  to  his  wife.  He 
was  not  at  all  unwilline  to  retire  to  his  fine 
library ;  to  immerse  himself  in  archaeo- 
logical and  literary  work,  and  to  devote 
his  attention  to  acquiring  as  many  books 
as  his  wife  would  allow  him  to  purchase. 
It  was  not  until  his  sons  were  grown  up 
that  he  saw  how  completely  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  effaced,  and  felt  the 
need  of  hiding  the  fact  from  his  children 
—  a  piece  of  cruel  weakness  which  made 
the  whole  situation  appear  unintelligible 
and  intolerable  to  Giacomo.  Yet  he  was 
certainly  kind-hearted,  and  loved  his  chil- 
dren truly,  though  he  was  powerless  to  do 
anything  for  them.  He  seldom  travelled 
himself,  and  felt  a  morbid  dread  of  the 
dangers  of  a  journey  or  of  a  foreign  city. 
"  Do  take  care  of  the  carriages,"  he  writes 
to  Giacomo  at  Rome ;  and  he  was  never 
happy  while  anv  of  his  sons  were  away 
from  home.  He  was,  however,  perfectly 
unable  to  adopt  a  fixed  attitude  between 
his  natural  anection  and  his  desire  to  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  paternal  autnor- 
ity  before  his  boys.  And  nothing  could 
have  been  worse  for  the  young  men ;  they 
k)und  their  father,  now  soft  and  indulgent, 
now  stern  and  reserved,  with  a  mysterious 
sardonic  smile  which  completely  puzzled 
them,  and  threw  Giacomo  into  paroxysms 
of  rage,  and  finally  into  a  rooted  suspicion  j 
of  his  father  and  all  his  deeds.  Perhaps  i 
the  most  mischievous  part  of  this  treat- 


ment was  that  Monaldo  never 
frankly  to  his  sons.  Giacomo  <i 
know,  until  too  late,  how  poor  his 
really  was.  • 

Giacomo  was  bom  to  Monaldo  a 
wife  in  1798.  Other  children  folio 
close  succession ;  Carlo  in  1799 ;  ] 
in  1800;  Luigi  in  1804;  and  fin 
1 81 3,  Pier  Francesco,  from  wh< 
scends  the  present  Count  Leopardi 
Carlo,  Paolina,  and  Luigi  only,  who 
companions  of  Giacomo's  early  yeai 
family  life  in  the  Leopardi  palace  if 
in  very  sober  fashion ;  the  father 
library  arranging  his  medals  and 
or  playinz  at  literature ;  the  motbei 
ing  the  whole  morning  to  her  ledge 
bank-books,  or  to  interviews  with  1 
tor  and  the  lawyer.  In  the  aftem< 
family  chariot  came  round  to  th< 
and  the  countess  went  in  state  t 
though  her  neighbors*  houses  wen 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  her  ow] 
After  the  visits  came  the  six  reg 
turns  up  and  down  the  main  stre 
then  home.  What  time  she  had  tc 
was  bestowed  upon  her  books  of  de^ 
she  copiously  annotated  her  fine 
of  prayers  and  litanies,  and  hersel 

Eosed  several  Latin  hymns.  The 
imily  met  at  dinner;  the  fatht 
mother,  children,  uncles,  and  four 
priests  ;  sometimes  the  governor 
canati  or  of  Macerata  came  to  dint 
casionally,  too,  Adelaide's  relatio 
Antici,  would  pay  her  a  visit;  a 
family  plate  and  liveries  would  be  t 
out  and  furbished  when  the  C 
Tommaso  Antici,  her  uncle,  or  her  1 
Carlo,  the  head  of  the  house,  c 
Recanati.  A  younger  Antici,  B 
was  sometimes  of  the  party ;  a  c 
caustic-tempered  man,  wno  never  1 
the  papers  anything  but  the  accidei 
kept  a  list  of  tne  killed. 

The  children  passed  the  larger  ; 
the  day  away  from  their  parents^ 
the  charge  of  the  priests.  Giacomo 
Luigi,  and  Paolina  occupied  a  rooo 
ing  out  of  their  mother's.  She 
used  to  dress  them  in  the  momin 
never  during  the  whole  course  c 
lives  were  the  servants  allowed  nea 
When  the  boys  grew  up,  they  were 
to  a  room  immediately  above  thei: 
er's,  which  could  be  reached  only  tj 
hers.  After  breakfast,  the  childit 
to  lessons  in  the  schoolroom,  ai 
with  four  little  tables,  one  behi 
other.  Lessons  over,  there  was 
with  the  tutor,  and  then  dinner, 
they  met  their  father  and  mother. 
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laide  never  embraced  her  children ;  when 
they  came  into  the  room  they  kissed  her 
hand ;  and  Monaldo,  in  public  at  least, 
followed  bis  wife  in  this  cold  and  repres- 
sive treatment.    After  dinner,  the  children 
were  allowed  the  greatest  enjoyment  of 
their  day  —  half  an  hour's  romp  in  their 
grandmother's  rooms  on  the  nuizanino  of 
ue  palace.    Their  youth  and  spirits,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  entirely  crushed ;  and 
they  contrived  to  extract  some  amusement 
oat  of  their  arid  surroundings  during  the 
few  moments  that  they  were  alone.    Gia- 
como  was  famous  for  his  stories  of  ad- 
venture, begun  after  the  candles  were  put 
out  in  their  bedroom,  and  continued  for 
days  and  even  weeks  together.    Giacomo 
himself  was  always  the  hero,  under  the 
name  of  Filzero,  and  his  parents  and  his 
tutor,  if  he  were  out  of  favor,  were  made 
the  butts  of   his  youthful  sarcasm  and 
n^  against  circumstances,  which  even 
thus  early  marked   his  character.    Gia- 
como possessed    a  domineering   spirit; 
aod  half  in  anger.  Carlo  used  to  call  him 
"Giacomo  the  overbearing."     He  always 
played  the  victorious  general,  and  gave 
Carlo  the  part  of  bu£Eoon,  in  the  triumphal 
processions  which  he  invented,  making  his 
brother  pull  him  round  the  garden  in  an 
oraoge-tub   for   a    car.    Carlo    took  his 
revenge  by  playing  his  part,  and  heaping 
l>is  brother  with  abuse ;  while   Monaldo 
encouraged  the  game  as  likely  to  nurture 
an  antique  spirit  of  hardiness  in  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  lessons  went  on  vigorously  as  far 
as  Giacomo  was  concerned,  and  the  boy 
soon  learned  all  the  Latin  and  French  that 
his  tutors  could  teach  him.    The  passion 
for  knowledge  was  strong  in  him,  and  at 
ten  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  for 
bimself  in  his  father's  library.    The  ei^ht 
years  which  followed  were  the  decisive 
period  of  his  life.    But  they  were  years  of 
silence.    His  published  letters  do  not  be- 
gin until  1 810;  and  it  is  only  from  the 
oitter  misery,  which  at  once  makes  itself 
felt  in  these  letters,  that  we  gather  anv 
idea  of  the  psychological  traeedy  whicn 
liad  been  enacted  inside  the  library  walls. 
Giacomo  possessed  a  strone  intellect  and 
a  powerful  brain.    His  brother  bears  wit- 
ness to  his   singular  physical  precocity, 
which  implied  a  sensitive  and  expectant 
condition  of  the  affections.     His  own  in- 
nate passion  for  learning  directed  him  to 
a  study  of  the  classics ;  and  during  this 
process  of  study,  the  beauty  of  style  and 
thought  awoke  the  imagination  before  the 
boy  had  touched  real  life  at  anv  point. 
The  imagination,  seeking  food,  fastened 


on  the  sensitive  and  affectionate  quality 
of  his  heart  He  spun  for  himself  a 
world  of  dreams,  revelling  in  fancy,  un- 
aware, till  too  late,  that  he  was  entangling 
himself  in  a  hopeless  mesh,  unfitting  nim- 
self  for  any  contact  with  the  outer  world 
of  fact,  and  cutting  the  roots  of  virile 
action.  Then  his  reason,  always  strong, 
asserted  itself.  It  proved  to  him  the 
hollowness  of  his  dream-world,  the  falsity 
of  his  hopes,  the  unreality  of  his  dear  illu- 
sions, upon  which,  as  upon  unstable  foun- 
dations, he  had  unwittingly  reared  his 
Castle  Joyous.  And  thus  between  his  rea- 
son, which  he  hated  and  honored,  and  his 
illusions,  which  he  loved  but  could  not 
keep,  his  life  fell  to  ruins.  He  sank  head- 
long through  a  void  where  was  nothing 
but  misery. 

His  reason  and  imagination  in  their 
mutual  antagonism  rendered  him  impotent. 
Faith  and  hope,  which  might  have  saved 
him  by  lending  him  patience,  by  compell- 
ing him  to  accept  his  illusions  on  the 
ground  that  life  is  life,  whether  it  be  illu- 
sion or  not,  by  softening  and  rendering 
elastic  the  ri^id  borders  of  his  understand- 
ing, by  refuting  and  proving  illogical  the 
pure  logic  of  his  intellect — faith  and  hope 
he  lost;  one  through  his  own  impatient 
haste,  the  other  through  the  tjTanny  of 
circumstance.  He  devoted  the  fruits  of 
his  earliest  study  to  a  treatise  on  the  pop- 
ular errors  of  the  ancients,  religious  and 
other,  and  he  closed  his  essav  with  a  claim 
for  dogma  and  an  infallible  Church.  But 
doubt  once  set  in  motion,  could  not  rest. 
The  religious  faith  of  his  childhood  fell  to 
pieces  CKsfore  the  same  criticism  which 
had  exposed  the  fallacy  in  earlier  forms 
of  belief.  In  his  impatience  and  his  pain 
Leopardi  would  not  wait  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  a  wider  faith  and  on  the  chance 
of  a  resurrection.  He  summed  up  against 
all  faith,  and  bis  pure  reason  did  not  say 
no.  His  hope  he  lost  as  he  slowly  per- 
ceived the  necessity  which  kept  him  fast 
bound  to  Recanati,  and  the  family  home. 
Leopardi  knew  perfectly  well  how  impera- 
tive was  the  need  that  he  should  toucn  the 
outer  world  if  he  were  to  be  saved ;  on 
this  point,  at  least,  his  vision  was  perfectly 
clear.  But  his  mother  would  not  allow  a 
penny  to  be  spent  in  supporting  a  son  in 
the  world,  when  he  might  stay  at  home  for 
half  the  price ;  nor  could  his  father  endure 
the  thought  of  his  children  leaving  him. 
Leopardi  watched  his  prospects  of  release 
dying  away  year  by  year.  He  was  a  pris- 
oner insiae  the  library  walls;  a  prey  to 
"his  executioners,"  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, who  gathered  strength  hourly,  and 
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whose  conflict  inside  him  grew  fiercer  with 
their  growing  strength.  When  liberty 
came  at  last,  in  his  twenty-fifth  vear,  it 
came  too  late.  His  phvsical  health  was 
ruined ;  his  spiritual  self  had  lost  all  ca- 
pacity for  fruitful  contact  with  the  outer 
worla  of  life. 
This  tragedy  proceeded  slowly,  and  in 


silence.    Monaldo,  sitting^  in  his  library, 

"  *  ig  but  his  litUf 
over  huge  wlios  of  the  fathers,  puzzling 


saw  nothing  but  his  little  boy  bending 


out  the  Greek  for  himself,  then  attacking 
Hebrew.  He  did  not  even  notice,  till 
the  mischief  was  done,  that  Giacomo's 
shoulders  were  ^owin^  round  and  his 
back  humped.  Under  his  father's  encour- 
agement, Giacomo  began  to  study  the 
Greek  authors  in  chronological  order, 
amassing  that  vast  erudition  which  his  pro- 
found memor]^  held  always  at  his  disposal, 
observing  points  of  style,  noting  Greek 
methods  of  composition,  devoting  time 
and  labor  to  exercises  in  philology,  to 
everything  in  short  that  might  perfect  his 
acquaintance  with  language.  Carlo  re- 
cords that  many  times  he  woke  late  at 
night,  and  saw  Giacomo  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  table  in  their  bedroom  writing  by 
the  last  flicker  of  a  dying  candle.  The 
fury  of  study  had  taken  firm  hold  on  the 
boy.  He  never  threw  away  a  moment; 
even  while  his  sheet  of  manuscript  was 
dr}Mng  he  would  learn  an  Englisn  or  a 
German  verb.  In  1 814  he  presented  to 
his  delighted  father  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labors  —  a  Greco- Latin  edition  of  the 
"  Life  of  Plotinus,''  by  Porphyry.  On  the 
back  of  the  manuscript  Monaldo  wrote : 
"  The  3 1  St  August,  1 8 1 4,  my  eldest  son  pre- 
sented me  this,  his  work.  He  has  never 
had  a  master  in  Greek,  and  is  sixteen 
years,  two  months,  and  two  days  old." 
Then  followed  numerous  translations  and 
commentaries  —  Hesychius,  CElius  Aris- 
tides,  Fronto,  Dion  Chrysostome,  in  prose ; 
and  more  ambitious  efforts  in  verse  —  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  the  Idylls  of  Mos- 
chus,  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
the  second  of  the  iCneid.  The  young 
artist  attacked  language  as  a  sculptor  at- 
tacks marbles.  He  studied  the  qualities  of 
his  material,  and  acquired  mastery  and  a 
style  while  waiting  for  a  subject  which 
was  to  come  only  too  soon  and  too  imperi- 
ously. In  181 5  he  finished  his  essay  on 
the  "  Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients ; " 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  he 
had  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  We  have 
seen  how  important  this  earliest  original 
work  proved  to  be  in  the  course  of  Leo- 
pardi's  psychical  development,  awakening 
the  spirit  which  attacked,  and  finally  de- 


stroyed,  his  faith.  But  more  than  that: 
however  unsatisfactory  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  may  appear,  the  exqui- 
site language  of  the  pretace  and  of  the 
closing  chapter  proves  that  Leopard!  had 
already  obtained  a  command  over  Italian, 
and  had  acquired  his  clear,  forcibki  inim> 
itable  manner. 

The  intensity  of  Leopardi's  studies  be* 
ean  to  undermine  his  health.  A  erowinff . 
boy  could  not  bend  all  day  over  folios  and 
sit  up  half  the  night  with  impunity.  His 
eyes  showed  sip;ns  of  suffering  from  this 
incessant  application*  His  father  was 
blind  to  these  ominous  symptons,  and 
Giacomo  himself  disregarded  them.  He 
drove  impetuously  forward  upon  his  cah 
reer  of  self -development ;  he  accumulated 
seven  volumes  of  literary  and  philological 
notes,  and  believed  that  ne  saw  a  schobr's 
fame  waiting  to  crown  his  course.  Bat 
his  eyesight  grew  steadily  worse.  On 
many  evenings  he  was  obliged  to  escape 
from  the  lieht  of  the  drawing-room  and  to 
hide  himself  in  some  dark  comer  of  the 
ante-chamber,  where  Carlo  would  find  him 
"glaring  like  a  little  lion,''  and  growUnc 
at  every  sound  of  laughter  which  reachM 
him  from  the  neighboring  saloons.  Notb* 
ing  seems  to  have  been  done  for  him.  He 
was  left  to  battle  with  the  pain  and  tiie 
mischief  alone,  and  finally  he  succumbed. 
Writii^  to  his  friend  Count  Pepoli  some 
time  afterwards,  he  describes  this  period 
with  a  brevity  and  coldness  of  langQagt 
which  heighten  rather  than  conceal  ue 
misery  of  his  situation.  "  In  this  library,** 
he  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
**he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  as 
long  and  as  far  as  his  health,  which  was 
destroyed  by  his  studies,  would  allow  hioL 
He  learned  Greek,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  He  followed  it 
up  for  seven  years,  until  his  eyesight  was 
ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  pass  a  whole  * 
year  without  reading.  Then  he  turned  to 
speculation.'* 

Giacomo  was  barely  twenty  ^ars  old. 
He  had  never  been  outside  his  Other's 
house  unattended  by  a  priest ;  his  whole 
constitution  was  disturbed  at  its  nervous 
centres  by  excessive  study ;  his  dieestion 
was  enfeebled,  and  his  eyesight  injured 
for  the  present  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  choose  a  more  unfortunate 
moment  in  which  to  philosophize  his  views 
of  life.  Yet  the  forced  inactivity  of  die 
year  1819  opened  the  door  of  speculation 
to  his  powerful  intellect.  Hitherto  Gia- 
como had  been  living  chiefly  in  the  region 
of  the  fancy ;  his  reason  now  claimed  its 
voice,  and  compelled  him  to  consider  the 
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problem  of  his  own  unhappiness.    The 
ever-present  sense  of  absolute  misery  and 
ill-bemg  which  belongs  to  nervous  dis- 
orders now  seemed  to  him  the  one  solid 
^ct  in  existence.    His  reason  came  into 
play.     It  fastened  upon  his  misery,  as  his 
imagination   had  ^tened  on  his  natural 
affection  ;  it  undertook  to  analyze  his  un- 
happiness, and  it  received  every  assist- 
ance from  his  acute  sensibility.     He  felt 
deeply,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  miserable. 
He  dwelt  upon  his  misery,  until  it  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  individuality  and 
assumed  the  proportions  of  universality. 
His  reason,  bursting  all  bounds,  dogma- 
tized existence  as  miserable,  and  demon- 
strated the    illusory   and  unsatisfactory 
nature   of  each  object  of  human  aspira- 
tion, of  love,  of  glory,  of  virtue :  it  was  now 
in  direct  and  deadly  conflict  with  the  im- 
agination. 

But  his  reason  ha  vine  thus  destroyed 
tlie  happy  dreams,  the  imagination  itself 
became  a  gainer.    His  doctrine  of  cosmic 
nnhappiness  and  universal  vanity  itself 
received  a  tincture  of   the    imaginative 
^ity,  and  assumed  the  dignity  of  an 
idea.    It  became,  in  short,  a  subject  capa- 
Ueof  artistic  treatment ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Leopardi,  while  he  dreaded 
the  reason  and  considered  it  a  destroying 
iiood  against  which  men  should,  if  possi- 
ble, build  up  barriers,  yet  welcomed  with 
a  sort  of  sombre  enthusiasm  the  hated 
conclusions  to  which  his  reason  forced 
him.    That  ardor  was  the  effect  of  the 
imagination  in  him  endeavoring  to  save 
itseS  through  the  doorway  of  art ;  makine 
its  gain  out  of  the  very  quality  which 
threatened  to  starve  it    Reason  and  im- 
agination in  their  strife  condemned  the 
man  to  unhappiness ;  but  their  joint  action 
raised   the  arid  conclusions  of  the  pure 
understanding  to  the  dignity  of  an  artistic 
subject,  within  whose  limits  both  qualities 
found  full  play.     In  all  the  technique  of 
his  art   Leopardi  was  ready.     His  style 
was  formed  and  waiting  for  the  subject 
which  was  now  presented  to  it    Subject 
and  style  came  together  in  a  kind  of  spir- 
itual  marriage;    imagination  "flames   in 
the  arms  of  its  antagonist,**  reason ;  and 
the  poet  sings  his  immortal  song. 

This  is  the  close  of  Giacomo*s  period 
of  growth.  He  was  now  a  finished  man  ; 
his  powers  were  coordinated,  and  had 
found  a  medium  in  which  they  might  work 
together.  The  ply  had  been  taken  ;  out- 
ward circumstances  might  modify  him, 
but  the  inner  man  would  remain  unaltered. 
And  the  whole  of  this  development  had 
taken  place  in  silence,  within  the  four 


walls  of  a  library  —  unknown  and  uncared 
for,  without  the  touch  of  a  friend^s  hand 
or  the  comfort  of  a  woman^s  kiss.  But 
Giacoroo  was  still  young,  and,  like  Rhaicos 
in  Landor^s  "  Hamadryad,"  he  listened  to 
the  old  man  reason,  vet  wanted  proof. 
During  the  solitude  of  nis  blind  year,  the 
irrepressible  instincts  of  the  natural  youth 
asserted  then>selves  in  the  teeth  of  rea- 
son ;  he  desired  to  see  and  to  know  for 
himself.  He  asked  his  father  to  give  him 
an  allowance  and  to  let  him  go  out  into' 
the  world, but  Monaldo  repliedby  treating 
him  like  a  child  who  did  not  know  what 
was  for  his  own  good.  He  never  told  his 
son  the  real  ground  for  his  refusal  —  that 
he  had  not  the  money  to  give  him,  and 
that  the  mother  held  the  strings  of  the 
familv  purse.  Giacomo  could  not  under- 
stana  his  father^s  conduct  He  urged 
that  at  twenty-one  the  eldest  sons  of 
houses  apparently  poorer  than  their  own 
were  provided  for.  Monaldo  received  his 
expostulations  with  a  cold,  thin  smile,  and 
recommended  him  to  his  books,  or  sug- 
gested the  Church  as  a  suitable  opening 
for  a  young  man  of  Giacomo' s  physic^ 
qualities  and  social  position.  This  treat- 
ment nearly  drove  the  young  man  out  of 
his  senses.  The  turmoil  inside  himself, 
the  iron  bars  that  confined  him,  his  own 
impotence  aeainst  them,  threw  him  into  a 
profound  melancholy.  "  I  think  if  I  were 
to  go  mad  now,  my  madness  would  con- 
sist in  sitting  witn  my  hands  upon  my 
knees,  my  mouth  open,  my  eyes  staring 
all  day  lone,  without  laughing,  or  weeping, 
or  moving/' 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  misery,  Gia- 
como found  one  consolation  in  his  corre- 
spondence and  friendship  with  Giordani. 
Giordani's  attention  had  been  called  to 
Giacomo*s  translation  of  the  Mnt'xd,  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  181 7,  and  he  had  at 
once  recognized  the  artistic  merits  of  the 
author.  A  long  and  warm  correspondence 
ensued  between  the  old  man  and  the 
young  one.  It  was  chiefly  from  Giordani 
that  Giacomo  caught  the  patriotic  fervor 
which  inspired  his  earliest  odes,  "  All' 
Italia,"  "  Sopra  il  Monument©  di  Dante," 
and  "Ad  Angelo  Mai."  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Giordani,  he  writes  with  enthu- 
siasm: "But  my  fatherland  is  Italy;  for 
her  I  bum  with  love,  and  thank  heaven 
for  having  made  me  Italian."  But  this 
patriotic  otftburst  did  not  long  retain  its 
keen  and  youthful  note,  though  the  politi- 
cal character  of  Giacomo's  last  poem,  the 
"  Ginestra,"  proves  that  he  was  loath  to 
part  with  it  His  inexorable  reason  killed 
the  emotion  and  labelled  it  among  the 
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illusions.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  had 
its  roots  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  man*s 
nature.  His  patriotism  was  rather  a  fine 
subject  for  rhetoric ;  magnificent  rhetoric 
of  invective  or  of  aspiration,  but  always 
rhetoric.  Yet  his  friendship  with  Gior- 
dani,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  Italy  which 
it  aroused,  brought  him  into  trouble.  He 
published  his  patriotic  odes  in  Bologna, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Austrian  cenr 
sorship  in  north  Italy  condemned  the 
volume;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
author  received  a  letter  congratulating 
him  on  having  joined  the  Carbonari.  This 
letter  not  unnaturally  alarmed  Monaldo, 
and  made  him  more  unwilling  than  ever 
to  allow  Giacomo  to  leave  home.  At  the 
same  time  Monaldo  wrote  to  Bologna  for 
copies  of  the  condemned  poems,  and  pro- 
posed that  Giacomo  should  allow  him  to 
revise  them  and  to  excise  the  dangerous 
passages.  The  prospect  of  seeine  his 
work  rehandled  by  another  hurt  all  Gia- 
como's  pride  as  an  artist,  and  the  paternal 
censorship  made  him  furious.  He  de- 
clined his  father's  offer,  and  their  relations 
fell  back  into  their  previous  state  with 
suspicion  heightened  on  both  sides. 

In  September,  1 8i 8,  Giordani  came  to 
visit  his  friend  at  Recanati.  He  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  Giacomo  must  enjoy 
more  liberty,  and  ought  to  mix  with  the 
world  if  he  was  to  avoid  utter  ruin.  He 
did  not  see,  however,  that  it  was  already 
too  late.  Giordani  undertook  to  speak  to 
Monaldo  on  the  subject,  and  proposed  va- 
rious expedients  by  which  Giacomo  might 
be  enabled  to  go  to  Rome;  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose.  All  Giordani's  schemes 
were  rejected ;  and  after  his  friend's  de- 
parture Giacomo  wrote  to  him:  "Our 
affairs  go  from  bad  to  worse.  After  try- 
ing to  put  into  effect  that  plan  for  goine 
to  Rome  which  we  discussed  together,  and 
having  suggested  a  device  so  easy  of  ac- 
complishment that,  even  had  one  wished 
to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
discover  any  objection,  after  all  we  find 
ourselves  abandoned,  mocked,  treated 
like  boobies  or  madmen,  or  naughty  chil- 
dren, and  quietly  derided  as  babes  by  our 
father."  At  length  ennui  and  depression 
became  intolerable,  and  Giacomo  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  Recanati.  A  passport 
was  necessary,  and  he  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Macerata,  Count  Saverio  Broglio, 
to  send  him  one.  By  accident  Broglio 
mentioned  to  Giacomo's  uncle.  Antici, 
that  his  nephew  was  about  to  leave  Re- 
canati. Antici  wrote  to  Monaldo,  wishing 
Giacomo  all   success  on  going  into  the 


world,  and  so  the  scheme  came  to  th< 
father's  ears.  Monaldo  said  nothing  t< 
his  son,  but  wrote  to  Broglio  to  send  oin 
the  i>assport,  and  Broglio  did  so.  Mean 
time  Giacomo  continued  his  preparations 
He  was  without  money  and  saw  no  hop< 
of  obtai  ni  ng  any.  He  determi  ned  to  breal 
open  his  fathers  strong  box  and  to  tak( 
as  much  as  he  thought  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  prevent  him  irom  starving^  on  the 
road.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  thai 
the  long  letter  in  which  the  poor  boy  trie<! 
to  justify  this  act  to  the  father  whom  h< 
was  wronging.  There  is  a  mixture  ol 
bitter  resentment  at  the  usage  he  had  re 
ceived,  and  of  piteous  appe^s  for  forgive* 
ness  and  kind  thoughts.  To  Carlo  alsc 
Giacomo  wrote,  explaining  the  imperioofl 
need  which  drove  nim  to  this  flight,  and 
concluding  with  a  hope  that  his  action 
might  open  their  parent's  eyes  to  the 
wrong  he  was  inflicting  on  his  sons. 
Both  the  letters  were  placed  in  Giacomo^i 
drawer,  to  be  found  after  his  departure ; 
and  he  waited  day  by  day  for  the  passport 
which  never  came  to  his  hands.  When 
Monaldo  received  the  enclosure  from 
Broglio,  he  sent  for  Giacomo,  told  him 
that  he  knew  all,  and  placed  the  passport 
(these  are  the  count's  own  words)  in  an 
open  cupboard,  telling  him  that  be  mifht 
take  it  when  he  chose.  And  so  all  fin- 
ished. Giacomo  heard  nothing  but  mock- 
ery in  his  father's  permission.  His  last 
hope  had  failed,  and  he  was  utterly  brdcen 
down. 

The  fact,  however,  was  beginning  to 
penetrate  Monaldo's  mind  that  Giacomo 
was  not  quite  like  all  the  other  Leopardi, 
his  ancestors  ;  that  he  could  not  rest  con- 
tented in  the  family  home,  and  that  soonef 
or  later  he  must  be  allowed  his  wings. 
But  there  were  two  years  of  waiting  yet  to 
be  passed,  and  these  years  Giacomo  spent 
in  estrangement  from  his  father,  wrapt  in 
the  gloomiest  forebodings,  looking  at  the 
ruin  of  his  life's  happiness  whicn  he  at 
least  surmised  to  be  complete.  His  le^ 
ters  teem  with  terrible  lamentations  over 
his  lost  youth,  which  meant  for  him  the 
period  of  belief  in  illusions ;  the  days  when 
desire  and  the  hope  of  attainment  were  not 
yet  divorced.  He  writes  of  his  "gigantic 
capacity  for  sufEering,"  of  his  '^  mad  imag- 
ination "  which  reduced  him  to  a  state  ol 
*'  black  and  solid  melancholy."  *'  I  cast 
myself  on  the  ground  and  writhe,  demand 
ing  how  much  longer  1  am  to  live,**  h< 
says.  "  I  write  with  a  heart  so  closed  and 
Quivering  with  despair."  Once  during 
\  tnis  penod  and  twice  in  later  life  then 


ippein  to  have  been  a  retttrn  of  lacid  and 
hippier  momcDts,  but  tbey  were  ve^ 
brief.    He  shall  detcribe  one  for  himself : 

I  too  am  fervently  ligfaing  for  the  lovelj 
Ipting,  as  the  only  presemtiYe  which  remaliu. 
igaimt  (he  cninction  of  my  veiy  soul.  And 
lome  few  evenings  ago  my  bedroom  window 
chanced  to  be  wide  open.  Before  I  undressed 
!  leued  and  looked  oat  opon  a  cloudless  sky 
ud  delicate  moonlight:  I  fell  the  air  caress- 
isK,  ind  I  heud  the  dogs  baying,  far  away. 
liicD  there  awoke  in  me  some  fancies  of  long 
uo.  I  thought  I  felt  a  throbbing  of  my  heart 
sWii  forcetl  me  into  tears,  lilu  a  fool.  I 
puTCd  for  the  pity  of  Nature,  whose  voice  I 
Kcncd  to  bear  aftei  so  long  a  time.  And  at 
ibit  moment,  as  1  cast  a  glance  upon  my  past 
mdiiion,  which  would  ceciainly  return  imme. 
£uily,  as  indeed  it  did,  1  froze  to  ice  with 
bonoc ;  for  I  could  not  understand  how  man 
lUT  bur  this  life  without  illusions  and' quick 
ifcctions;  without  imagination  and  witbout 
csUiDiiism.  Only  a  year  ago  these  were  my 
R17  existence,  and  made  me  so  happy  in  spite 
o(m)rniisfoitunes;  now  I  am  dry  and  parched 
>>a|n*iihered  leed.  And  never  again  shall 
aj  passion  find  the  door  of  this  unhappy 
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d  and  annulled. 


But  even  while  he  writes,  the  black  veil 
of  melancholy  and  despair  settles  down 
race  more.  He  thoueht  of  suicide,  but 
dcdded  against  it.  "I  should  not  desire 
»  ll»e,  but,  being  obliged  to  live,  what 
iniU  it  to  kick  against  necessity !  Noth- 
ing remains  for  me  but  patience,  and  that 
1  was  not  born  to."  Hts  hour  of  libera- 
tion, however,  had  come  at  length ;  but  it 
bd  been  delayed  so  long  that  it  came  too 
litt.  In  1822  Monaldo  at  last  determined, 
with  tbe  consent  of  Adelaide,  to  send  bis 
Mo  to  Rome,  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ingthat  he  was  to  establish  himself  in  the 
Cbarch,  which  offered  rapid  pFomotion  to 
foung  noblemen.  Giacomo  left  Recaoati 
to  the  infinite  sorrow  of  Carlo  and  Pao- 
Una,  who  saw  the  last  consolation  that 
made  life  endurable  departing  in  their 
brother's  carri^e.  Paolina  writes  to  tell 
bim  that  she  ran  down  the  lanes  after  him, 

SUE  to  catch  the  last  sound  of  his 
leTs ;  Carlo  passed  the  nieht  raving 
about  his  room,  and  in  the  early  morning 
rushed  out  of  doors  to  borrow  money  that 
he  might  follow  his  brother.  Both  re- 
tained the  deepest  affection  for  Giacomo ; 
but  he  had  now  passed  out  of  their  lives. 
I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  Giacomo's 
early  life,  because  it  was  during  these 
years  that  the  man  was  made.  He  never 
grew  after  he  left  Recanati ;  spiritually,  , 
fie  lived  and  died  inside  his  father's  walls.  1 
His  later  work  shows  no  advance  upon  the  | 


I  dogmatic  conclusions  at  which  he  had  ar* 
rived  before  he  was  twenty ;  there  are  no 
I  signs  of  liberation  from  the  narrow  inteo- 
jsityof  his  pessimism.  The  pain  he  suf- 
I  fered  in  that  "  terrible  night  of  Recanati  " 
engraved  every  detail  of  his  native  place 
deep  into  his  mind.  The  landscape  of 
his  poems  is  the  landscape  of  a  hill  city 
in  the  marches;  the  distant  sea  on  one 
side,  the  distant  Apennines  and  the  snowy 
Gran  Sasso  on  the  other ;  at  its  feet  the 
undulating  plain.  Giacomo  could  not 
bear  his  Florentine  lodgings,  because 
from  his  windows  "he  never  saw  the  hori- 
K)Q."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  sky  which  he  felt  about 
him  in  his  high-perched  home,  helped  hiro 
unconsciously  to  form  that  width  and 
sweep  of  style  which  marks  his  poetry ; 
and  Carlo  was  right  when  he  said  that 
"  Giacomo's  most  beautiful  work  was 
thought  and  written  at  Recanati."  Here, 
leaving  Giacomo  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  will  be  the  best  place  to  consider 
the  results  in  philosophic  conclusions  and 
in  artistic  power  which  he  had  attained 
during  his  years  of  growth. 

As  a  philosopher  Leopardi  has  acquired 
a  high  reputation ;  but  his  fame  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  power  of  style  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  power  of  logic.  He  states  his  con- 
clusions with  compulsive  directness,  but 
veils  the  steps  which  lead  him  to  adopt 
them.  These  steps  were  taken  in  the  re- 
gion of  feeling ;  and  the  reason  was  called 
in  merely  to  sign  the  warrants,  the  truth 
of  which  his  emotion  had  tested  and 
affirmed.  In  short,  Leopardi  was  not  a 
philosopher  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  the  logi- 
cian who  constructs  a  system.  But  his 
intellect  was  so  powerful,  and  his  loyalty 
to  truth  so  unflinching,  that  his  conclu- 
sions carry  conviction  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
while  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed  is  likely  to  hide  the 
[act  that  they  do  not  reach  far  enough, 
that  they  never  pierce  to  the  region  of 
Faith  or  hope,  that  the  ethical  factor  is 
ignored,  and  that  they  do  not  proceed  from 
a  sufficiently  broad  oasis.  There  was  a 
want  of  balance  in  Leopardi's  psychical 
structure.  The  region  of  the  sense,  the 
motive  power  of  life,  had  never  received 
its  fair  share  of  nutrition,  or  may  have 
been  too  weak  to  take  il ;  at  all  events  it 
had  never  acquired  the  muscle  of  fact 
which  would  have  enabled  it  to  grapple 
with  a  t)'rannous  reason.  It  has  been 
seen  how  bis  imagination  magnified  his 
misery  until  it  reached  the  dimensions  of 
universality  and  the  region  where  a  philo- 
sophical statement  becomes  possible ;  how 
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his  reason  then  stepped  in  and  do^atized 
upon  this  single  point,  which  to  Leopardi 
appeared  the  only  point.  He  analyzed 
his  own  aspirations  for  love,  for  life,  for 
^lory,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  that 
in  his  own  case  they  failed  to  satisfy  or  to 
be  satisfied.  Proceeding  beyond  himself, 
but  still  following  the  same  line  of  inquiry, 
he  found  it  equally  easy  to  conclude  that 
for  all  men  these  aspirations  are  illusory ; 
for  he  persisted  in  considering  objects  of 
desire  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  he  had 
grasped  the  true  fact  that  the  attainment 
of  objects  of  desire  will  not  satisfy.  A 
theory  of  compensation  for  pain,  or  the 
possibility  of  converting  pain,  of  using  it 
as  a  force,  never  entered  into  his  scheme. 
He  ignored  the  ethical  aspect  of  philos- 
ophy, and  he  refused  to  apply  any  other 
measuring-rod  to  life  than  tnat  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  satisfaction  —  the 
things  he  most  desired  but  least  pos- 
sessed. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  M.  de  Sinner, 
Leopardi  has  indignantly  protested  against 
the  explanation  ol  his  philosophical  views 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  own 
case.  It  hurt  his  pride  to  think  that  men 
should  decline  to  recognize  the  universal- 
ity of  his  doctrines  and  regard  them  merely 
as  cries  of  a  wounded  soul  and  a  ruined 
life.  But  we  need  not  deny  universality 
to  Leopardi *s  conclusions  as  far  as  they 
go,  while  at  the  same  time  we  eive  due 
weight  to  his  circumstances.  Leopardi 
had  grasped  and  expressed,  as  no  one  else 
has  done,  a  truth  ot  life.  Our  only  objec- 
tion is  that  one  truth  must  not  be  taken 
for  the  whole  truth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  the  philos- 
ophy of  Leopardi.  1 1  is  scattered  through 
all  his  work ;  every  page  is  steeped  in  the 
emotion  of  its  sombre  conclusions;  but 
nowhere  is  it  stated  precisely.  The  poems 
and  the  "  Operette  Morali,"  however,  con- 
tain the  pith  of  Leopardi^s  views.  The 
*•  Operette  Morali  "  are  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, almost  invariably  treating  of  hu- 
man unhappincss.  Leopardi  himself  is 
usually  one  of  the  interlocutors  under 
some  fictitious  name,  just  as  he  is  the 
Consalvo,  or  the  Brutus,  or  the  Sappho  of 
the  poems.  In  these  works  we  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  author  under  various  moods  of 
feeling,  drawn  with  his  admirable  clear- 
ness and  truth.  Leopardi's  own  emotions 
are  magnified  until  they  fill  the  sphere  of 
existence  and  return  upon  the  reader  with 
the  power  of  universal  aspects  of  human- 
ity. 

Nature,  in  his  view,  is  a  power  superior 
and  indifferent  to  man ;  careless  of  his  I 


suffering  or  his  fate ;  bending  and  using 
him  for  her  own  objects  and  interests 
which  are  not  his.  This  doctrine  is  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  Icelander,  who, 
learning  early  in  life  that  positive  happi- 
ness was  unattainable,  determined  to 
secure  the  negative  happiness  of  tran- 
quillity. For  this  purpose  he  gave  wav 
on  every  point  to  all  his  neighoors ;  ot- 
f ending  no  one,  thwarting  no  one.  But 
the  more  he  yielded,  the  more  they  en- 
croached, and  threatened  to  rob  him  of  all 
he  possessed.  He  therefore  abandoned 
the  dwellings  of  men,  and  built  a  hut  on 
the  slopes  of  Heckliu    But  here  nature 

C roved  as  cruel  a  foe  as  ever  man  had 
een.  Earthquakes  overthrew  his  house, 
snow  broke  down  the  roof,  torrents  swept 
him  away,  frost  nipped  and  fire  burned. 
It  was  the  same  in  every  climate  and  in 
every  zone.  Nature  was  always  his  foe ; 
nor  could  he  fly  from  her  as  from  his  other 
enemy,  man.  At  length,  after  endless 
wanderinj^,  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
middle  otSahara.  Before  him,  far  across 
the  sand,  leaned  the  bust  and  head  of  a 
woman,  huge  and  prone  upon  the  earth* 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  some  colossal 
sphinx,  but  on  drawing  nearer  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  living  woman.  Her  countenance 
was  both  terrible  and  grand;  her  hair 
and  eyes  of  deepest  black ;  and  she  looked 
at  him  fixedly.  It  was  Nature,  from  whom 
he  had  fled  all  his  life.  They  talked,  and 
the  Icelander  asked  Nature  why  she  is  so 
cruel  to  man  whom  she  has  created  and  for 
whom  she  is  responsible.  Then  Nature 
answered :  **  You  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  life  of  this  universe  is  a  perpet- 
ual cycle  of  production  and  destruction. 
The  two  are  bound  together  in  such  a  way 
that  each  continually  serves  the  other,  ana 
thus  the  world  is  maintained."  "Yes," 
replied  the  Icelander,  "I  have  heard  adl 
philosophers  say  the  same.  But  since 
that  which  is  destroyed  suffers,  and  that 
which  destroys  feels  no  pleasure,  and  will 
itself  presently  perish,  tell  me — what 
no  philosopher  has  ever  told  me-»for 
whose  happiness  or  gain  does  this  miser> 
able  life  of  the  universe  exist,  preserved 
through  the  death  and  destruction  <k  aU 
things  which  compose  it?"  Before  Na- 
ture could  make  answer,  two  lean  and  huih 
gry  lions  tore  the  Icelander  in  pieces  and 
ate  him,  and  so  preserved  their  lives  for 
that  day.  Others,  however,  afiirm  that  a 
whirlwind  swept  across  the  desert  and 
buried  the  Icelander  under  a  noble  mau- 
soleum of  sand.  Whichever  tale  be  true 
the  vital  question  goes  echoing  down  the 
empty  spaces  of  this  Sahara  of  specula- 
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tion,  and  dies  away  unanswered.  Leopardi  his  philosophy  on  life  itself.    Leopardi's 

would  not  venture  on  any  reply.         I  pessimism  could  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 

All    existence  is    miserable,  not  only  sion  than  annihilation ;  and  the  doubt  as 

through  the  hostility  of  nature  but  in  its  to  the  possibility  of  annihilation  is    its 

very  essence.    As  long  as  we  exist  we  weakest  point.     If  annihilation  is  impos- 

desire  happiness,  and  happiness  is  unat-  sible  the  whole  of  the  pessimistic  teach- 

tainable.  It  is  not  a  thing,  but  an  illusion,  ing,  from  Cakya-mouni  to  Hartmann,  falls. 

Yet  life  can  be  made  endurable  by  illu-  The  pessimist  must  invert  St.  Paul's  text 

sions  of  happiness ;  and  they  belong  to  and  say,  If  Christ  be  not  dead  then  are  we 

youth,    they  are  **the  blessed  flame  of  of  all  men  most  wretched.    This  dialogue 

youth,^  and  die  with   it.    Or  it  can  be  closes  with  a  noble  speech  by  Plotinus, 

made  endurable  by  absolute  pain  and  suf-  dwelling  on  the  need  and  the  duty  of  liv- 

fering,  which  induce  us  to  think  well  of  ing. 

past  moments  when  these  were  absent,  ,          ,.            «      ,             ,        , 

and  to  look  forward  to  release  from  them  H*  "*  !i^«»  '"y  Porphyry,  and  comfort  one 

as  to  a  positive  pleasure,  which,  of  course,  ^^J*^"  ^  *^*  ?^  ""l^  ™;.°  ^^  ^*^^f  Pf  ^^^" 

u  :.  «r^      -c^^u  ».^:-»J:^      ^r   u   -.     •..  o*  human  pain  which  destiny  has  allotted  to 

Ik        Efch  aspiration  of  humanity  ^j3^     Rather  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  hold  one 

when  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  expe-  another  company;   encouraging  one  another 

ncnce  proves  illusory.     Panni  demolishes  on  our  way,  and  lending  a  hand  of  succor  one 

all   hopes   of    permanent    glory.    Theo-  to  another.    And  so  we  shall  conclude  as  well 

l^rastus  on  his  death-bed  inveighs  against  may  be  this  labor  of  life ;  which  without  doubt 

lame.     Brutus  declares  virtue  an  tgnis  shall  not  be  long.    And  when  death  comes, 

fatuus,   Giacomo's  own  life  demonstrated  then  we  shall  never  grieve  for  it ;  and  more- 

thc  illusion  which  underlies  love.    The  ^^^^  *"  ^^^^  ^^^  moments  our  friends  and 

human  race  is  utterly  corrupt  and  \nle.     It  companions  shall  comfort  us ;  and  this  thought 

always  was  so,  and  continues  to  be  so,  as  l^^\  ^.  ^°'  ""^^^  ^°  "!  ^,^^^»  ^^?"g^,  ^,1  ^ 

PrA.^.»k»      £       J  *    u'         *      aV        •  spent,  they  many  times  shall  recall  us  to  their 

^ctheus  found  to  his  cost.   At  a  pnze.  ^^^s,  nor  eve?  cease  to  think  of  us  with 

giving  ID  the  city  of  Hypemephelus,  Pro-  iqvc. 
metheus  felt  aggrieved  that,  while  Vulcan 

received  a  reward  for  an  excellent  pot  he  There  is  a  sweet  and  gentle   note  of 
had  made,  man,  Prometheus*s  invention,  resignation  in  this  passage  that  makes  us 
did  not  win  even  a  word  of  praise.    He  wonder  whether  there  were  not  some  qual- 
backed   the    excellence  of  his  creature  ities  of  patience  and  affection  in  his  heart 
against  Momus  for  a  large  sum;  and  the  which  Leopardi  had  not  sounded  to  their 
two  went  down  to  earth  to  setde  the  bet.  depths.  But  the  impatient  tone  breaks  out 
In  America  they  lighted  on  a  village  of  once  more  in  the  next  dialogue  ;  and  Tris- 
cannibals;  in  India  on  a  suttee.    '*Wait  tan  cries  that  man  is  made  a  cuckold  by 
a  moment,**  cried  Prometheus,  **  these  are  life  and  nature,  who  are  faithless  to  him, 
not  civilized  men."    They  went  to  Lon-  though  he  persists  in  loving.    Yet  this 
doo  and  followed  a  crowd  into  a  house  dialogue,  too,  ends  in  a  noble  strain  of  ac- 
where  a  wealthy  man  had  just  shot  his  quiescent  waiting  for  death,  which  mieht 
children  and  then  himself,  and  bequeathed  have  been  written  by  some  monk  in  nis 
his  dog  to  a  friend.    Prometheus  paid  the  cloister  of  Vallambrosa  or  Alemia.  There 
het  is  no  finer  passage  in  Leopardi *s  work 
But  roan  being  utterly  vile,  and  with  no  than  this  last  speech  of  Tri stands  :  "  To- 
hope  of  redemption,  nature  hostile,  and  day  I   envy  none ;  nor  wise  nor  foolish ; 
existence   misery,  why  not  commit  sui-  nor  great  nor  small ;  nor  weak  nor  power- 
cide  ?    The  question  is  argued  out  in  two  ful.   I  envy  the  dead ;  and  with  them  alone 
dialogues  —  *•  Porphyry    and     Plotinus,"  would  I  change  my  state.     If  death  shall 
and  •*  Tristan  and  a  Friend  "  —  with  rather  come  to  me  I  will  die  with  such  tranquil- 
less  than   Leopardi's  usual  precision  and  lity  and  content  as  though  I  had  never 
acuteness    of    idea.     The    chief    reason  known  another  hope  or  desire  upon  earth." 
against  suicide  is,  of  course,  the  terrible  These  are  the  phrases  of  a  monk's  aspira- 
doubt  that  we  may  not  be  annihilated  ;  that  tion,  thrown  out,  not    towards   a  future 
the  sleep  of  death  may  possibly  imply  heaven  which  lends  them  all  their  mean- 
dreamine.     Plato  is  to  olame  for  having  ing,  but  cast  upon  a  void  where  neither 
robbed  death  of  its  sweetness  by  suggest-  hope  nor  despair  nor  any  human  emotion 
in^  such  doubts.    Leopardi  was  not  of  a  finds  a  place ;  the  last  stretchings  of  the 
mmd  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  when  that  souFs  arms  to  clasp  a  substance,  inclosing 
sturdy   philosopher  said,  **  I   do  not  so  nothing  but  empty  air. 
much  fear  death  as  I  am  ashamed  of  it."  Making  all  allowances  for  the  influence 
That  is  the  remark  of  a  man  who  bases  of   his  misfortunes,  Leopardi    seems  to 
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have  erred  in  adopting  too  rigid  a  point  of  himself  as  possessine  "a  difficult  and  In- 

view.    There  is  something  unphilosoph-  fectind  nature."    A  Tetter  written  by  him 

ical  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind ;  in  the  to  his  cousin    Melchiorri,  explains    his 

narrow  and  microscopically  accurate  ex-  method  of  working  in  verse,  and  proves 

amination   of  individual  moments,  emo-  the  elaborate  attention  he  was  wiUing  to 

tions,    aspirations,  while    ignoring  their  bestow  upon  form.    "In  writing  I  have 

relation  to  the  whole  in  whicn  alone  their  never  obeyed  anjrthing  but  an  inspiration 

real  value  is  to  be  found.    He  would  not  or  frenzy ;  and  when  that  comes  upon  me, 

see  that  nothing  makes  man  feel  the  iron  in  two  minutes  I  have  cast  the  form  and 

hand  of  necessity  but  resistance;    nor,  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts.    This 

when  that  hand  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  done,  I  always  wait  until  ano&er  moment 

would  he  take  the  door  of  escape  and  con-  of  inspiration  returns,  which  rarely  hap- 

vert  "You  must"  into  "I  will."    Yet  at  pens  until  after  some  months.    Then  I 

the  close  of  the  "  Ginestra,"  the  last  words  set  myself  to  work  on  the  composition,  so 

he  ever  wrote,  Leopardi  recants  his  atti-  slowly  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  finish 

tude  of  pride,  and  retires  to  a  position,  even  the  smallest  poem  in  less  than  two 

not  of  acquiescent  will,  but  of  silent  sub-  or  three  weeks."    Leopardi  had  only  one 

mission,  wrung  by  force  of  over-mastering  subject,  and  that  was  ever  present  with 

destiny.    The  delicate  broom  blowing  on  him  —  was,  in  fact,  himself.    What  he 

the  barren  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  is  his  pat-  had  to  wait  for  was  the  inspiration  of  style, 

tern  and  his  text.     It  grows  where  the  not  the  inspiration  of  thought.    As  a  poet 

lava  stream  will  some  day  surely  flow ;  he  made  the  conclusions  ofhis  philos<^y 

and  when  that  comes  —  serve  as  the  theme  of  his  sone.    The  oon- 

elusions  themselves,  however  forcible  tiiej 

e  ^^   .,  r     •        _.  ,    ®^  ^"^^^    ^  may  be,  are  of  secondary  importance  when 

uluo  "SHnSl """"  compared  with  the  manner  In  which  they 

Ma  non  piegato  insino  allora  indamo  ^^^^  expressed.    We  have  seen  bow  these 

Codar  dam?nte  supplicando  inanzi  conclusions  were  reached  through  feelings 

Al  future  oppressor :  ma  non  eretto  imagination,  and  reason.   There  was  somfr 

Con  fursennato  orgoglio  inver  le  stelle.  thing  so  fascinating  in  their  coldness  and 

their  vast  proportions,  that  Leopardi  the 

Ma  piu  saggia,  ma  tanto  artist  at  once  perceived  their  capacity  as 

Mcno  inferma  del  uom*,  quanto  le  frali  a  subject     Cosmical  ruin  is  hardly  MSI 

Tue  stirpi  non  credesti  stimulating  to  the  poetic  imagination  than 

O  dal  fato  o  da  tue  fatte  immortah.*  cosmical  edification. 

T.  .    .    T  J- *u     .^*  »  4.U  4.    ^  £  J       But  this  subject  of  cosmical  ruin  would 

It  is  in  Leopardi  the  artist  that  we  find  smj}e2LT  at  first  si^ht  unmanageable     A 

the  most  complete  expression  of  the  whole  ^^  ^j'  „„,j.t^  ^J^^  ^^^  awStradirtloa 

man.    H.s  art  was  his  master  passion ;  j^terms.     the  belief  in  the  univenal 
and  m  studying  that  we  are  brought  into         ,^     ^  everlastin?  falsitv  of  aU  we  lee 

closest  contact  with  the  very  self  of  the  ™nuy  ana  evenasiingiaisiiy  oi  au  we  jee 

_«  ♦     -pu    .    u  •         c  Z-  ■'  Zrt  J  r  and  ding  to,  implies  a  renunaation  of  the 

??  ,;.hT-^  ■        T    ^^\    A  ^^  ^  usual  poetic  material, -the  passions,  the 

»i^*'l'^'n  7  '^'•'•"t  !>°y'>«><J  5  h  slet-  aspirations,  the  fulness  and*richnS;  of 

ters  are  full  of  eager  criticism  on  methods  ,if^     q    submission  to  his  philosopMoI 

t^^^l     (^  words,  and  the  conclusions  the  poet  limited  the  matter  of 

^■^^•i'  J!  f    .-2?^    *^       He  IS  an  artist  ^j^  ^^  to  a  single  idea  which  possetied 

f^^w       ^^t'd'oufness;  and  demands  „^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^f*^,^  ^ 

LwKV,'.\^l  Tk    »„**  <?'""   ^r-XtnUon  ^oi^riess  form/ And  hence  arises  the 

r„^H^„w,\^"'H"  »'<'?'7'^*' ?"  «y"y  ^""'^  difficulty  experienced  on  first  looking  into 

2^lFn„T.;c."'^'^^'"  **"°!  1""  ^mi""^!,*  Leoparai.    The  reader's  mind  and  emo- 

IrX  ^clf  "^  *'"'  ^'""'^  ^'?l,*'«'  *■"*  «o»*  are  undoubtedly  influenced ;  a  mood 

regardless  of  form,  as  in  poets  like  Byron.  .^  created  •  there  is  a  strone  huid  UDon 

There  is  an  inherent  delay  in  his  process  ^j^     ^nd  yet  it  is  hard  to* say  whybe 

JL«  ^^?^"'^-  A  ^°P^'u'      r-  »v  t*i  feels   all   this-    Sympathy  witfi   hubiu 
thoroughly,  and  this  charactens  ic  had  j^^  ^^  action  is  not  fostered;  it  it 

not  escaped  his  notice ;  be  even  talks  of  ^^^^^^_    instead  of  a  rich  and  ^ricd 

„  world  there  is  a  void  presented  to  ns. 

:r;'J!;"«*.V.!n^'?;i„'c::„^'^^^^^^^^  Peauty  of  individual  thin«,  beauty  of  tlie 

cowardly  Rtippiication  unto  the  cominjt  tyrant,  human  lorm,  bcauty  oi  Character,  l>eanty 

leld  star-hiah  in  madnew  of  pride.     But  wiser  of   nature,    bcautV    which  WC    CXpeCt   the 
f.ir  less  weak  than  man  in  that  thoa  na«t  not  ^^L*        _  ...  •        i*t      «^^. 

poets  to  bring  near  to  us  is  elininated; 
and  instead  there  is  offered  to  us  the 
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thought  thy  tender  leaves  by  fate  or  by  thy  power  were 

made  immortal." 
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sionless  beauty  ci  this  frigid  idea,  ''ter- 
rible, but  dear. 

Leopardi  is  undoubtedly  an  artist  of 
the  highest  power.      But  what   sort  of 
artist  ?    By  the  very  nature  of  his  subject 
and  the  cnaracter  of  his  philosophy,  he 
could  not  be  a  didactic  poet.    He  could 
teach  nothing.    More  logical  than  Cakya- 
mouni,  than  Schopenhauer,  than    Hart- 
mann,   he   saw  that  teaching  implies  a 
desire,  though  that  desire  be  nothing  else 
than  the  extinction  of  desires.    He  went 
with  these  philosophers  in  holding  desire 
to  be  universal,  and  also  synonymous  with 
pain ;  but  as  a  remedy,  he  has  nothing  to 
propose,  for  he  knew  that  any  remedy 
must  imply  some  conception  of  a  final 
cause,  and  therefore  must  admit  the  ideal ; 
and  his  iron  reason,  in  its  perpetual  and 
angry  contest  with  his  imagination,  re- 
mta  to  nod  to  any  ideal.    Nor  could 
Leopardi    be  a  dramatic  poet,  for  two 
reasons.    His  external  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  men  in  action  and 
passion ;  while  his  dogmas  cut  at  the  root 
of  actions  on  the  score  of  their  futility, 
and  mocked  at  passion  on  the  score  of  its 
falsity  and  its  illusory  nature.    Yet  the 
tra^c  note  is  not  wanting^  in  Leopardi 's 
attitude  and  work.    In  this  respect  he 
resembles   Lucretius,  whose  great  poem 
Ite  once  thought  of  continuing.    In  both 
these  poets  there  is  one  element  of  the 
^c,  a   sense    of  the   gigantic  forces 
2^inst  which   man   must   combat,   and 
wnich  will  overwhelm  him  all  the  same. 
But  the  other  factor,  the  struggling  human 
heart,  is  absent.    It  is  useless  to  paint  a 
conflict  where  the  issues  are  inevitable ; 
^cre  all  the  virtue  displayed  by  one  of 
™e  actors  is  doomed  to  nave  no  effect 
opon  the  result.    There  must  be  an  ethi- 
j^  outlet    A  tragedy  is  meaningless  un- 
'jss  the  possibilities  of  victory  depend  on 
™c  action  of  the  combatants.    In  short, 
'^  requires  two  to  make  a  tragedy ;  and 

*^pardi   sends  only  one  actor  on  the 
stage. 

In  neither  didactic  nor  dramatic  poetry 

^  Leopardi  attempt  to  work.    But  he 

Wieved  that  he  possessed  satiric  quali- 

^'es.   The  Greek  satirists  attractea  his 

J^tention  during  his  student  days  ;  and  he 

"ad  translated  Simonides  and  the  Batra- 

chomyomachia  of   Homer.     His  longest 

original  poem  is  a  continuation  of  the 

fiatrachomyomachia  from  the  point  where 

Homer  ceases.    It  is  a  satire  on  the  polit- 

'caJ  condition  of  Italy;  the  patriots,  the 

Austrians,  and  the  papal  government  all 

4§[ure  in  the  poem.    But  the  same  reasons 
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which  prevented  Leopardi  from  attempt- 
ing dramatic  composition  should  have 
stayed  his  hand  here.  He  did  not  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  of  men ;  and  it  is 
upon  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  world 
that  satiric  no  less  than  dramatic  poetry 
must  be  based.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Leopardi  really  possessed  the  satiric  qual- 
ities. Satire  is  ruined  if  it  is  not  bold  and 
intelligible ;  Leopardi  is  often  obscure, 
and  never  bold.  A  dash  of  humor  cer- 
tainly did  exist  in  Leopardi*s  character; 
there  is  humor  in  the  lines  of  his  face  and 
there  was  humor  in  the  way  in  which  he 
would  meet  distasteful  company  and  talk 
with  a  rap  on  his  box,  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  a  lift  of  the  shoulders.  He  possessed 
too  a  sort  of  grim  and  bitter  irony,  wrung 
from  him  chiefly  by  his  own  despair,  and 
a  power  of  impatient  and  scornful  invec- 
tive together  with  a  minute  sarcasm.  But 
he  used  these  rather  as  outlets  for  his 
misery  than  as  qualities  inherent  in  his 
composition  which  he  could  turn  to  ac- 
count in  his  work.  Neither  his  humor 
nor  his  irony  had  that  width  and  penetra- 
tion which  would  have  made  them  of  use 
to  him  as  a  satiric  poet. 

Leopardi  was  essentially  a  lyrist.  He 
is  of  those  who  learn  in  suffering  what 
they  teach  in  song.  He  was  made  a  poet 
by  his  own  suffering;  his  subject  and  his 
field  of  observation  is  himself.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  be  other  than  a  lyrist.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed within  the  lyric  region.  Remem- 
bering always  that  the  burden  of  his  song 
was  the  perpetual  hostility  of  the  natural 
powers  to  man,  universal  vanity,  cosmical 
unhappiness,  we  see  that  there  is  the  play 
of  a  powerful  imagination  in  the  very  con- 
struction of  this  idea.  It  is  the  imagina- 
tion that  gives  form  to  this  conception, 
which  in  itself  threatens  to  become  cha- 
otic. The  imagination  brings  it  within 
the  region  of  art  and  renders  it  susceptible 
of  receiving  form.  The  vision  of  the  com- 
ets speeding  on  their  solitary  way,  bearing 
with  them  forever,  in  their  aerial  flight, 
the  consciousness  of  misery ;  or  again,  the 
colossal  sphinx-woman  Nature,  couched 
in  solitude  on  the  sands  of  Sahara,  are 
touches  of  the  same  imaginative  power. 
But  in  Leopardi  this  quality  differs  from 
the  vague,  unoutlined  vision  of  the  north- 
ern poets,  vast  and  undefined.  He  is 
Greek,  not  Gothic ;  sharp  and  lucid  in  out- 
line as  a  crystal ;  vast  and  yet  defined.  It 
is  the  rare  combination  of  these  two  quali- 
ties which  give  the  note  and  the  value  of 
Leopardi 's  imagination.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that,  with  a  conception  of  life 
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which  ignored  details,  and  a  theme  which 
dealt  with  the  very  outskirts  of  existence, 
there  should  be  room  in  Leopardi^s  poetry 
for  a  rich  and  varied  presentation  of  life. 
Yet,  where  it  is  necessary  for  his  purpose, 
where  he  wishes  to  turn  from  woman's 
beauty  to  her  worthlessness,  from  nature  s 
calm  and  loveliness  to  human  misery, 
where  he  desires  to  heighten  his  point  by 
a  rhetorical  contrast,  Leopardi  can  paint 
with  minuteness,  truth,  and  vigor,  and  in 
the  manner  of  purest  realism.  This  rhe- 
torical counterbalancing  of  emotions  is  so 
common  a  device  of  the  poet  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  three  passages  in 
proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  the  open- 
ing of  "La  Quiete,"  the  opening  of  the 
terrible  poem  "  Aspasia,"  and  the  deli- 
cate "  Tramonto  della  Luna."  There  is 
another  power  of  presentation  which  we 
may  expect  Leopardi  to  possess,  and 
which  he  does  possess  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  — the  power  of  presenting  a  mood. 
The  majority  of  his  poems  are  pictures  of 
moods.  The  patriotic  vein  flows  through 
the  odes  to  Italy,  on  the  monument  to 
Dante,  to  Angelo  Mai,  and  on  his  sister's 
weddinc.  The  splendor  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  patriotism  ring  through  the  intox- 
icating rhetoric  of  his  verse.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  patriots  welcomed  him, 
and  that  Novara  owed  in  part,  to  him,  her 
battalions  of  volunteers.  Or  again  the 
passionate  love  that  never  won  a  kiss, 
until  loo  late,  inspires  the  sorrow  of  "  Con- 
salvo."  The  fury  of  love,  rejected  and 
mocked,  rages  in  **  Aspasia."  The  bitter- 
sweet remembrance  of  earliest  love  that 
dies  ungrasped  and  unfulfilled,  breathes 
sadness  through  **  Le  Ricordanze."  The 
notes  of  despair,  scorn,  revolt,  submission, 
sound  upon  every  page.  In  Leopardi 's 
last  poem,  "  La  Ginestra,"  the  smallness 
of  man,  the  coldness  of  nature,  the  vanity 
of  boasted  progress,  the  abysmal  gulf  that 
waits  for  all,  color  the  mood  of  his  fare- 
well to  life. 

It  is  moods  that  Leopardi  presents  ;  but 
he  presents  them  by  no  ordinary  means. 
He  presents  them  not  by  the  thought,  not 
by  imagery,  not  by  the  contents  of  his 
poems  ;  but  by  language  as  pure  language 
and  nothing  else.  Leopardi  extracts  the 
mood  out  of  nature,  or  out  of  the  person- 
ality upon  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  im- 
poses it  again  upon  his  reader  through  the 
medium  of  his  language.  Leopardi  is, 
(and.  as  we  read  him,  wc  too  become)  Bru- 
tus sitting  among  the  ruins  of  a  life ;  or 
the  Asiatic  shepherd  awake  among  his 
sleeping  flocks,  flinging  the  question  of 
human  destiny  up  to  the  wandering  moon. 


The  direct  presentation  of  pictures,  all  the 
plastic  imagery  of  the  poets,  he  leaves  on 
one  side ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  poet*s 
poet,  and  counts  upon  awaking  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  reader  by  creating  the  mood 
in  which  he  himself  writes.  Leopardi  is 
supremely  an  artist  in  words,  rie  uses 
language  as  a  vehicle  for  feeling  and 
thought,  not  indirectly  through  the  mean- 
ing conveyed,  but  directly  through  the 
sound,  the  weight,  the  cadence  of  his 
phrases.  He  trusts  to  modify  his  reader 
through  his  rhetoric;  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  read  aloud  if  he  is  to  achieve 
his  full  effect.  It  is  in  the  very  words,  in 
the  use  and  place  of  words,  in  the  balance 
and  force  of  phrase,  that  we  must  look  for 
Leopardi ;  not  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
meaning  conveyed;  for  the  poet  by  the 
force  of  passionate  feeling  has  driven  him- 
self through  these  into  the  very  words 
themselves.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
power.  Poets,  as  a  rule,  modify  as  much 
by  their  thought  as  by  their  language ;  and 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  to  criticise  their  mntual 
propriety.  Leopardi  modifies  us  by  his 
language  alone.  Emotion,  thought,  the 
whole  creator  is  there,  and  not  to  be  sep- 
arated from  his  language.  The  force  of 
the  man  is  in  his  singleness.  He  po^ 
sessed  one  subject  which  contained  suffi- 
cient truth  to  give  it  weight,  and  he 
possessed  an  incomparable  style.  The 
subject  and  the  style  were  fusea  together 
by  his  artistic  power;  and  the  whole 
moves  forward,  fascinating,  beautiful^ 
deadly  as  a  glacier,  with  tne  pure  and 
crystalline  form  of  its  ice-falls  and  the 
terrible  desolation  of  its  moraines. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  Leo- 
pardi possessed  and  this  was  the  coostitii- 
tion  of  his  character  when  he  went  out 
into  the  world.  We  left  him  on  the  point 
of  departure  from  Recanati,  a  full-grown 
man.  The  world  which  he  sought  could 
teach  him  nothing,  for  he  did  not  come  to 
it  docile  ;  and  all  that  remained  of  his  life 
was  merely  one  long  demonstration  of  his 
own  misfortunes.  But  he  had  not  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  he  might  find  a  wider 
sphere  and  a  fuller  life  in  the  great  world 
which  he  was  about  to  enter;  he  stiU 
believed  that  he  might  find  love  and  hap- 
piness among  women.  His  letters  tohu 
brother  Carlo  prove  how  ardently  he 
looked  for  this.  But  his  ruined  health, 
his  empty  purse,  and  his  meagre  person 
placed  him  at  serious  practical  disadvan- 
tages. He  had  a  worse  enemv  in  his  own 
j  imagination.  He  had  idealized  womei 
.  and  love ;  it  was  not  possible  that  the  fact 
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should  answer  to  his  preconception.    **  I 

have  an  absolute  need  of  love,  love,  love, 

fire,  enthusiasm,  life.    I  think  the  world 

was  never  made  for  me."    But  the  love  he 

cried  for  was  never  on  earth.    It  was  the 

"dream-love,"  which  he  himself  describes ; 

some  full  and  burning  moment  of  all  the 

faculties,  which  his    imafi;ination    might 

picture  but  which  he  could  never  grasp. 

And  so,  as  his  conviction  grew  upon  him, 

his  letters  on  the  subject  ran  coldly,  or 

barst  every  now  and  then  into  fiery  or 

bitter  abuse,  for  which  his  misery  must 

plead  exculpation. 

Leopardi  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  place ;  and  bis^parents 
showed  no  signs  of  readiness  to  support 
him  awa^  from  home.    His  mother  said 
that  his  hterature  ought  to  be  a  *'  mine  of 
gold"  for  him.    He  steadily  refused  to  go 
mto  the  Church ;  and  his  determination 
rendered  all  the  good  offices  of  such  pow- 
erful friends  as  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  un- 
avalliog.   Consalvi,  the  cardinal  secretary, 
put  him  off  with  promises  which  were 
never  kept,  and  hopes  which  led  to  noth- 
ing.  Before  long  he  was  anxious  to  be 
hone  again.    Sick  at  heart,  frozen  with 
cold,  weary  of  Rome  and  its  hollow  so- 
ciety, more  than  ever  convinced  that  hap- 
piness was  not  for  him,  he  looked  back 
ahnostwith  affection  upon  Recanati.    He 
teils  Carlo  that  the  only  pleasure  he  has 
known  in  Rome  were  the  tears  he  shed  at 
Tasso's  grave  :  "  they  only  know  the  joy 
of  weeping  for  whom  the  fountain  of  tears 
ittsbeen  a  lone  time  sealed." 

In  the  middle  of  1823  Leopardi  returned 
Iwmc,  and  stayed  there  till  June,  1825. 
He  then  left  for  Milan  to  fulfil  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  publisher,  Stella.  He  passed 
through  Boloena,  which  so  pleased  him  by 
its  quiet,  its  nospi tali ty,  and  its  society, 
that  he  wished  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently; but  his  contract  with  Stella 
obliged  him  to  proceed  to  Milan.  The 
]*ork  which  he  had  undertaken  consisted 
in  preparing  the  plan  and  writing  the  in- 
troduction to  a  complete  edition  of  Cicero. 
This  piece  of  labor,  little  to  his  taste,  he 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  set  out 
for  Bologna  ;  but  not  before  he  had  made 
^  agreement  with  Stella,  by  which  he 
jas  to  receive  ten  scudi  a  month,  and  all 
*J'swork  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publisher.  With  this  miserable  pittance, 
eked  out  by  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  to 
two  private  pupils,  Leopardi  contrived  to 
establish  himself  in  Bologna.  He  was 
gjiided  by  a  true  instinct  in  selecting  that 
city  as  his  residence ;  for  there  he  found 
two  firm  friends,  Counts  Pepoli  and  Pa- 


padopili  (his  divino  amico  he  calls  the 
latter),  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  happiness  in  the  society  of  the 
Contessa  Malvezzi.  His  letters  about  her 
show  the  truest  touch  of  affection  which 
he  ever  displayed  for  a  living  woman. 

The  first  days  of  our  acauaintance  [he 
writes]  I  passed  in  a  sort  of  delirium  and 
fever.  We  have  never  talked  of  love  except 
in  jest ;  but  we  live  together  in  a  friendship 
which  is  at  once  tender  and  delicate,  with 
mutual  interests  and  an  abandon  that  is  like 
love  without  its  pain.  She  has  a  great  esteem 
for  me.  In  short,  this  friendship  forms  and 
will  form  a  marked  epoch  in  my  life ;  for  it 
has  disillusioned  me  of  my  illusion,  and  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  really  pleasures 
on  the  earth,  which  I  had  thought  impossible. 

But  even  this  last  happiness  failed  him. 
Whether  he  was  too  exacting  and  demand- 
ed too  much  esteem,  or  whether  the  fady 
simply  grew  tired  of  him,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  day  came  when  Leopardi  received 
a  note  to  say  that  the  Malvezzi  found  his 
society  no  longer  endurable,  and  he  was 
thrust  back  once  more  into  his  abysmal 
despair,  from  which  he  emerged  with 
heart  estranged,  and  made  bitterer  than 
ever  towards  women.  He  found  some 
consolation,  however,  in  his  reputation 
and^uccess  as  a  literary  man.  The  peo- 
ple of  Bologna  welcomed  him  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  ne  was  invited  to  recite  before 
one  of  the  Bolognese  academies.  A  book- 
seller also  undertook  the  first  complete 
edition  of  his  poems,  which  bears  the  date 
of  1826  with  a  portrait.  But  his  health 
suffered  from  his  poverty  and  the  cold  of 
that  rigorous  winter.  He  was  unable  to 
use  a  fire  owing  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels ;  and  for  weeks  he  was  compelled 
to  lie  in  bed,  or  to  work  in  a  sack  stuffed 
with  feathers.  His  eves  were  somewhat 
better ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
winter  months  at  Bologna  did  him  serious 
harm,  and  he  had  the  oitterness  of  know- 
ing that  the  one  place  where  he  had  as  vet 
found  some  content  was  barred  to  him  for- 
ever by  his  health. 

In  1826  Leopardi  returned  home.  He 
was  decidedly  weaker,  and  he  found  Re- 
canati more  intolerable  than  ever.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  rooms;  and, 
as  he  says  himself,  '*  the  first  time  I  shall 
have  been  out  of  doors  will  be  to-morrow, 
when  1  get  into  the  carriage  to  go  away." 
He  was  at  Florence  when  Stella  published 
the  "Operette  Morali  "  in  Milan.  These 
dialogues  appeared  almost  contemporane- 
ously with  Manzoni's  **  Promessi  Sposi,'' 
and  immediately  secured  a  high  reputation 
for  their  author.    They  were  the  cause  of 
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Leopardi's  first  recognition  and  accept- 
ance by  the  Italian  public  at  large^  and 
his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Florentine  society.     But  he  had  not  the 

Eowcr  to  enjoy  wnat  might  have  been  to 
im  a  dclightiul  moment.  Ill-health,  his 
constant  and  malignant  enemy,  pursued 
him  here  more  cruelly  than  at  liologna. 
His  eyes  troubled  him  so  much  that  he 
was  Obliged  to  sit  for  days  together  in  a 
darkenecf  room ;  indigestion  and  tooth- 
ache kept  him  in  perpetual  misery.  The 
doctors  also  began  to  discover  symptoms 
of  consumption.  "Certain  it  is,*  he  cries, 
**that  a  dead  man  spends  his  day  better 
than  I  do."  He  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Pisa,  and  the  mild  climate  of  that 
Maremma  city  suited  his  health  admira- 
bly. His  letters  are  full  of  the  delight 
and  relief  which  he  felt  in  the  gentle  airs 
of  a  perpetual  spring.  He  speaks  with 
pleasure  of  the  promenade  by  the  Arno, 
and  of  a  certain  favorite  wait  which  he 
calls  the  "  way  of  remembrances,  where  I 
go  when  I  want  to  dream  with  my  eyes 
open."  Above  all,  at  Pisa  he  could  see 
the  horizon.  But  the  death  of  his  brother 
Luigi  and  his  father's  persistent  letters 
called  him  back  to  Recanati  much  against 
his  will. 

Leopardi's  head  was  now  full  of  designs 
and  forecasts  for  work ;  among  others  with 
a  plan  for  a  dictionary  of  useless  knowl- 
edge and  of  things  which  no  one  knows. 
But  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  get 
beyond  the  titles.  He  must  often  have 
thought  of  his  own  remark,  that  no  man's 
life  is  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  com- 
plete his  own  career.  Three  or  four 
poems  arc  all  that  belong  to  the  period  of 
his  last  sojourn  in  Recanati.  He  left  his 
home  forever  in  1830,  and  went  to  Flor- 
ence by  way  of  Bologna.  At  Florence  he 
found  a  warm  welcome  from  his  literary 
friends,  whom  the  false  report  of  his  deatn 
had  quickened  into  warm  expressions  of 
the  loss  which  thev  believed  that  Italy  had 
sustained.  In  1831  an  edition  of  his 
odes  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  his 
Tuscan  friends ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Cruscan  Acacf- 
emy.  But  no  honors  nor  recognition  could 
avail  him  now.  This  dedication  to  his 
Tuscan  friends  is  in  reality  Leopardi's 
farewell  to  literature.  He  lelt  that  his 
course  was  finished ;  what  remained  of 
life  would  only  be  a  race  against  death. 

And  then  [he  ^Tites]  when  twenty-eight 
ye.irs  old  1  lost  cverjthinp; ;  and  tliis  time,  I 
well  l)clicvc,  forever.  You  must  know  that  I 
was  not  able  to  read  these  very  pages ;  and  to 
Lorrcct  them,  I  was  comi)clleil  to  avail  myself 


of  other  eyes  and  other  hands.  I  lack  the 
very  power  to  grieve ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
my  misfortunes,  of  which  I  am  deeply  sensi- 
ble, forbids  indulgence  in  laments.  I  have 
lost  all.     I  am  a  stock  that  feels  and  suffers. 

His  power  of  sufferine  was  the  last  qual* 
ity  to  desert  him.  Andhe  was  doon;ed  to 
experience  one  last  misery ;  he  fell  hope- 
lessly in  love,  and  found  himself  mocked 
and  rejected.  In  anger  and  pain  he  left 
Florence  for  Rome,  where  he  nid  himself 
from  all  his  friends,  never  once  quitted 
his  lodgings,  and  wrote  the  terrible  poem 
"  Aspasia,  in  which,  with  all  the  force 
and  fury  of  wounded  feeling,  he  laid  bare 
what  appeared  to  him  the  reasons  why  he 
never  won  a  woman*s  love.  His  devotion 
was  given  to  the  woman  of  his  i marina* 
tion ;  not  to  the  real  woman  before  nim, 
whom  his  senses  cheated  him  to  regard 
as  the  incarnation  of  his  ideal.  And  the 
real  woman  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
it  was  not  her  but  another  that  he  loved. 
His  rage  and  passion  never  found  a  finer 
rhetorical  expression  than  in  this  poem, 
which  closes  the  unhappy  chapter  of  love 
in  Leopardi's  life. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  When 
Leopardi  returned  to  Florence,  the  do^ 
tors  pronounced  against  his  passing  tibe 
winter  in  that  windy  city.  His  triend 
Antonio  Ranieri,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  in  Florence,  and  who  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  unhappy  poet  with 
a  singular  and  noble  devotion,  onered  him 
a  home  at  Naples,  and  thither  the  two- 
went  in  1833,  and  there  Leopardi  lived 
with  Ranieri,  **whom  nothing  but  death 
could  part  from  him,"  till  1837.  The 
**  Pensieri,"  the  "  Tramonto  della  Luna,** 
the  long  satire  of  the  Batrachoroyomachiaa 
and  that  terrible  but  splendid  final  word 
on  life,  "  La  Ginestra,"  were  written  either 
in  Naples  or  in  Ranieri*s  country  villa  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Leopardi  seems  to 
have  been  happier  and  more  at  peace  now 
than  ever  he  had  been  before.  No  doubt 
ill-health  had  blunted  the  edge  of  his  sen* 
sibility ;  and  the  devotion  of  his  friend, 
who  never  left  him  day  or  night,  must  have 
done  much  to  make  the  close  of  life  en- 
durable. He  felt  that  he  was  near  to 
death.  In  one  of  his  latest  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  De  Sinner,  he  says: 
I  **  I  feel  the  intensest  desire  to  embrace 
you  once  more;  but  where  or  how  may 
that  be  satisfied  ?  I  fear  only  in  the 
meadows  of  asphodel." 

He  died  in  Naples  on  the -evening  of 

June  14th,  1837.    The  two  friends  were  at 

'  table,  and  the  carriage  was  waiting  at  the 

door  to  take  them  to  their  villa.    LeopanU 


soddenlf  complaiDcd  of  asthma  —  it  was 
the  dropsy  attacking  the  heart  —  and 
asked  his  frieod  to  fetch  a  doctor.  When 
Ranieri  returned,  Leopard i  was  lying 
across  the  bed  supported  b^-  pillows.  He 
smiled,  and  Ranieri  look  him  in  his  arms. 
Thea  Leopardi  looked  up  at  his  friend  and 
said:  "  I  cannot  see  you  any  more;  open 
the  window ;  let  me  see  the  light," 

Settembuni,  in  his  "  Rfcordanze,"  tells 
how  Ranieri,  with  difficulty,  rescued  his 
friend's  body  from  the  common  grave 
where  the  victims  of  cholera  were  buried. 

His  friend  Antonio  Ranieri  told  mc  whu 
fifficulty  he  had  to  find  a  place  wliere  he  might 
bestow  the  remains  o£  this  great  nan.  No 
priui  would  allow  the  corpse  inside  his 
diaich.  Ranieri  spoke  (o  several;  but  always. 
"Nol  "  Some  one  suggested  the  priest  of 
Sin  Vitale  as  a  man  ot  wide  sleeves  and  a 
giuttoQ  for  fish.  Ranieri  was  ofi  to  the  fish 
mirlet;  bought  mullet  and  cuttles,  and  sent 
ikndsome  present  to  the  priest,  who  let  him- 
•df  be  peraaaded,  and  gave  a  lodging  to  the 
Wj  in  the  outer  wall,  hard  by  the  door  of 
tk  diiirdi.  So  for  a  few  fish,  Giacomo  Leo- 
pudi  found  a  grave. 

Ranieri  raised  a  tablet  to  his  memon-, 
caned  with  the  Christian  cross  and  Mi- 
Mrvi's  owl ;  while  Giordani  wrote  his 
t])ibph.  Among  other  memorials  of  his 
"itnd,  Ranieri  has  preserved  his  features 
ioimask  taken  after  death.  The  profile 
ubautiful,  with  a  powerful  forehead,  and 
^iate  lines  about  the  brow,  nose,  and 
Ups;  the  upper  lip  is  extraordinarily 
•"MtiMd  we  may  well  believe  that  Leo- 
P>nli  had  a  lovely  smile. 

Miich  of  the  interest  awakened  by  Leo- 
P>rii's  life  and  work  is  due  to  the  vivid 
•jpwition  of  3  peculiar  temperament. 
He  Is  the  most  direct,  the  most  powerful, 
I"  most  concentrated,  but  at  the  same 
•■?»  the  most  rigidly  limited,  and  least 
"^y  human,  of  all  the  poets  in  whom 
tot  malady  of  the  age  became  vocal.  His 
*"»  "stillborn  philosophy,  incapable  of 
pregress  and  destructive  of  life ;  but  he 
PO»essed  the  style  of  an  athlete  in  which 
•"Opressihe  conclusions  of  his  sombre 
puius."  These  conclusions  were  wrung 
ifofn  him  by  his  own  individual  suffering 

Sin  which  he  fixed  an  immovable  regard! 
ty  are,  in  fact,  himself;  and  hence 
tOfne  the  lucidity  and  force  of  the  man. 
His  singleness  of  view,  and  the  interpene- 
Iralion  of  his  philosophy  and  his  style, 
gifted  Leopardi  with  the  power  of  showing 
Eim self,  and  imposing  his  mood  on  others. 
In  him  there  reigns  something  of  the 
calm,  the  inonumenlal  force  and  coldness  ' 
which  belong  to  forms  of  ice  and  snow 
among  the  upper  Alps.     H.  F.  Brown.     I 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  DISTURBING  ELEMENT. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  the  Grisons, 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Sils  and 
Silva  Plana,  through  the  midst  of  which 
flows  the  impetuous  Fexbach,  and  oppo- 
site to  whicli  stretches  the  Albula  chain 
with  its  bare  limestone  peaks. 

Some  years  aco,  before  St.  Moritz  and 
Pontresina  had  become  annually  invaded 
by  the  English,  the  sole  accommodation 
to  be  had  in  S was  that  of  a  second- 
rate  inn,  excepting  the  pastor's  abode, 
where  travellers  might  be  entertained  if 
they  chose.  This  inn  was  a  substantial 
house,  built  of  cembra  timber,  which  ex- 
posure to  severe  weather  had  turned  a 
rich  black,  and  contained  a  ground  floor 
and  hay-grange,  with  a  stable  to  hold  hali- 
a-dozen  cows  and  a  couple  of  horses. 

There  was  a  picturesqueness  about  the 
projecting  roof  and  the  floral  patterning 
of  the  wmdow-panes  which  the  glowing 
tones  of  evening  threw  into  fine  relief,  and 
to  which  the  full  blue  of  the  hills  to  the 
left  against  a  magnificent  sunset  sky 
formed  a  noble  background. 

Over  the  wooden  balcony  which  skirted 
the  house  leant  a  young  girl ;  while  just 
beneath  her  stood  a  man  in  the  costume 
of  a  guide,  to  whom  she  was  listening, 
half  coyly,  half  willingly. 

"See  here,  Nina,"  lie  said,  holding  up 
to  her  a  bunch  of  small,  white-leaved  flow- 
ers tinged  with  red,  and  speaking  in  Ro- 
mansch,  "  I  got  these  glacier  flowers  for 
you  yesterday,  because  1  once  heard  you 
fou  would  like  to  have  some." 
i'es,  1  believe  that  I  did  once  say  so," 
she  observed  carelessly,  as  she  bent  down 
-  -  take  the  flowers  from  his  hand.     Then 

r  manner  suddenly  changing,  she  added 
prettily,  "  Thank  you,  Christian.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  remember  my  wish." 

"  Do  not  call  me  kind,"  he  expostulated 
earnestly.    "  You  know  1  could  never  for- 

:t  anything  I  had  once  heard  you  say; 

rery  word  that  you  utter  is  precious  to 

e,  Nina." 

At  this  she  looked  grave,  though  he 
could  see  thai  she  blushed  slightly. 

"  I  love  these  flowers,"  he  continued 
ardently,  "  because  they  remind  me  of 
you,  with  your  iiale  face,  and  the  faint 
flush  on  your  cheeks,  and  the  rosy  lip.s. 
For  though  you  look  so  soft  and  delicate, 
yet  you  are  hardy  and  able  to  thrive  in 
our  cold  climate,  as  these  blossoms  do 
amid  the  snow  and  ice.    If  taken  away  to 
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a  warmer  land,  they  would  fade  and  die ; 
and  you,  Nina,  are  our  glacier  flower  — 
you  must  never  be  transplanted  from  the 
soil  on  which  you  were  bom." 

"  That  is  quite  a  long  speech,  Christian," 
she  said  with  a  low  little  laugh  —  **  where 
did  you  learn  it  all  ?  " 

"  It  came  into  my  head  yesterday,  when 
I  was  on  the  glacier  with  the  English  gen- 
tleman from  Pontresina.  He  belongs  to 
a  great  climbing-club,  and  is  a  wonderful 
climber  considering  the  flat  country  from 
which  he  comes.  But  as  he  talks  very 
seldom,  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  my  own 
thoughts  —  and  I  am  always  thinkmg  of 
you,  Nina." 

Again  she  blushed,  but  did  not  speak. 

"The  gentleman,"  pursued  Christian, 
*^  wants  to  ascend  all  the  mountains  in  the 
district,  and  has  engaeed  me  to  go  with 
him  as  guide,  so  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
work  on  hand.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for 
work  brings  money  —  onlv,  Nina,  I  very 
rarely  see  you  now,  and  that  is  hard. 
From  the  cry  of  the  marmot  this  morning, 
and  that  clear  light  yonder  over  the  Ma- 
loja,  I  predict  fine  weather  to-morrow  — 
and  to-morrow  is  Sunday  I     If " 

Here  at  once  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, which  neither  had  noticed  until 
close  upon  them.  They  turned,  to  per- 
ceive a  gentleman  in  knickerbockers  and 
velvet  coat,  who  carried  a  small  knapsack, 
and  was  followed  by  a  boy  bearing  along 
with  some  difficulty  a  bundle  containing 
camp-stool,  easel,  and  sketching  umbrella, 
two  or  three  small  canvases,  and  other 
paraphernalia  belonging  to  a  painter. 

The  stranger,  who  had  already  scruti- 
nized the  pair,  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
hostel,  and,  addressing  Nina  in  German, 
asked  if  he  could  be  put  up  there  for  the 
night. 

As  the  girl  disappeared  from  the  bal- 
cony to  consult  her  mother  within  doors, 
he  airectcdhis  attention  to  the  guide,  who 
stood  gazing  at  him  in  a  somewhat  rueful 
attitucfc,  obviously  chagrined  at  having 
his  iSie-d'iiie  thus  interrupted. 

After  a  mutual  stare,  and  a  few  words 
interchanged  relative  to  the  weather  and 
the  different  ascents  to  be  made  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  painter  was  hailed  by 
the  landlady  and  retired  within;  while 
Christian  withdrew  to  a  short  distance, 
where  he  waited  for  an  hour  or  more  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  another  word  with 
Nina,  and  gaining  her  approval  of  a  plan 
he  had  devised  for  the  morrow.  But  his 
patience  went  unrewarded ;  for  after  the 
stranger  had  fixed  upon  a  room,  there 
were  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  com- 


fort, which  effectually  prevented  Nina 
from  again  presenting  herself  on  the  bal- 
cony. 

In  those  days  guests  rarely  abode  at 
Die  Rose,  though  tourists  occasionally 
made  excursions  thither  for  the  day,  and 
travellers  sometimes  paused  there  to  rest 
a  whNe,  before  they  started  on  their  pas- 
sage over  the  Maloja.  Nevil  Langcude, 
therefore,  although  a  stranger,  felt  him- 
self to  be  comparatively  enfamilU^  when, 
having  partaken  of  a  substantial  repast, 
durrng  the  progress  of  which  he  had 
rushed  into  a  sudden  intimacy  with  his 
landlord  —  one  of  those  intimacies  whidi 
his  winning  manners  and  easy  address 
enabled  him  to  contract  at  will  — he  was 
invited  by  the  latter  to  enter  the  inner 
room,  in  lieu  of  spending  a  solitary  even- 
ing  in  the  SaaL 

Franz  Feder  was  as  courteous  a  host  as 
he  was  an  independent  and  honest  Enga- 
diner,  with  a  certain  calm  dienity  in 
his  demeanor  which  indicated  the  man 
of  property.  Property  acquired  —  every 
Klafter  ol  it  —  not  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission, but  through  individual  exertions, 
and  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  He 
had  been  a  successful  chamois-hunter  in 
his  day,  and  was  now  an  elderly  man  with 
good  features,  grey  hair,  and  massive 
frame. 

He  offered  Langdale  the  seat  of  honor 
near  a  cembra  fire,  which  burnt  clear  and 
smokeless,  and  on  which  was  boiling  a 
mess  of  polenta  that  his  wife  was  stimng 
with  a  stick. 

Two  or  three  villagers  were  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  playing  at  caras  by 
the  light  of  a  chip  of  cembra,  and  drinking 
schnapps  the  while.  Nina's  spinning- 
wheel  stood  in  the  other  comer,  out  die 
herself  was  absent.  Sundry  bo)'s  of  vari- 
ous ages  entering  the  room  at  intemds 
quickly  withdrew  at  sight  of  the  stranger; 
only  one,  the  youngest,  and  apparently  the 
darling,  kept  revolving  in  perpetual  m(V 
tion  round  the  spot  where  his  father  sat, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

Langdale  followed  the  example  of  his 
\  host,  and  taking  out  a  fragrant  cigar,  he 
began  to  feel  thoroughly  at  his  ease. 

When  Nina  returned,  she  sat  down 
silently  to  her  spinning,  and  from  his  po- 
jsitionne  could  watch  every  movement  of 
I  the  pretty,  slightly  bent  head  and  graceful 
:  figure,  while  she  remained  perfectly  un- 
'  conscious  of  his  criticising  gaze.  Ashe 
I  listened  to  the  father's  long-winded  de- 
;  scription  of  an  adventure  with  an  ante- 
\  lope,  the  preserved  head  of  which  he 
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promised  to  show  his  guest,  Langdale  was 
meanwhile  cogitating  upon  the  probable 
hie  of  the  daughter,  by  whose  dawning 
beauty  he  bad  ^en  greatly  impressed  at 
first  sight. 

Was  that  tall,  sunburnt  fellow  the  eirPs 
sweetheart  ?  he  wondered.  And  if  so, 
what  a  pity  that  such  delicate  loveliness 
should  be  wasted  upon  a  mere  unedu- 
cated Swiss  fi^ide !  How  much  he  would 
like  to  trans^r  to  canvas  the  lineaments 
of  this  Engadine  belle  !  He  would  cer- 
tainly make  an  attempt  to  do  so,  and  if  the 
plan  proved  feasible,  would  prolong  his 

stay  in  S until  the  portrait  should  be 

completed. 

Meanwhile  Franz  Feder's  story  had  ar- 
rived at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the 
boys  had  been  compelled  through  hunger 
to  appear  and  claim  their  supper. 

Nina  rose  from  her  comer,  and  served 
out  to  each  a  portion  of  polenta,  which 
was  eaten  with  cheese  or  butter.  Then 
the  card-players  broke  up  their  game,  and 
approached  tlie  fire,  as  it  to  take  leave. 
**The  flowers  are  in  rare  bloom  this 

Sar,"  the  host  was  saying.  "  Christian 
aas  has  been  telling  me  that  the  gentle- 
man who  employs  him  at  present,  wishes 
greatly  to  take  back  with  him  to  England 
a  nosegay  of  pinks  from  Celerina;  but  I 
say  be  will  find  it  a  case  where  gold  ceases 
to  be  gold,  for  it  will  hardly  get  him  what 
he  wants." 

"And  so  that  tall,  awkward  fellow  to 
whom  I  saw  you  speaking  is  Christian 
Maas,  the  guide  from  Pontresina,"  Lang- 
<Wc  observed  to  Nina.  **Is  he  your 
sweetheart?  "  he  suddenly  asked  her,  with 
}  smile  which  robbed  the  question  of  half 
its  bluntness. 

"Yes  — no  — that  is,  I  believe  sol" 
summered  the  girl,  unexpectedly  covered 
^th  confusion,  and  lowering  her  eyes  so 
^she  need  not  encounter  the  laughing 
blue  ones  of  the  stranger.  She  was  amazed 
^\  her  unwonted  embarrassment  —  but 
still  more  was  she  astonished  at  her  own 
stupidity,  in  never  having  discovered 
Qiristian's  awkwardness  before. 

"Ah,  well,"  returned  Langdale,  rather 
enjoying  her  blushes,  which  the  bright 
firelight  clearly  revealed,  "  where  there  is 
so  much  uncertainty,  I  should  rest  pretty 
sure  that  one  heart  remains  untouched. 
But  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  must 
have  been  uttered  solely  for  his  own  grat- 
ification, Nina  having  sought  refuge  with 
her  mother,  whom  she  now  helped  to  clear 
away  the  cooking  utensils.    And  as  the 
room  was  by  this  time  vacated  by  all  save 
the  family,  after  a  few  further  words  with 


his  host,  Langdale  also  retired  for  the 
night. 

CHAPTER  n. 
UNDER  A  CHARM. 

"Then  I  will  paint  you  going  to 
church,"  said  Langdale,  "if  you  would 
like  it  best.  Just  take  this  book  in  your 
hand,  and  a  rosary  would  come  in  exceed- 
ingly well." 

"  No,  no  —  not  that  I  "  exclaimed  Nina 
in  a  low  voice,  for  she  belonged  to  the 
Swiss  Reformed  Church,  and  held  very 
decided  tenets  of  her  own  for  one  so 
young. 

She  was  standing  in  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  upon  her  head  a  large  old-fash- 
ioned black  beaver  bonnet,  showing  a  lin- 
ing of  pale  yellow-green  plush,  with  black 
ostrich  feathers  sweeping  round  it;  over 
her  shoulders  a  small  black  silk  shawl, 
edged  with  a  eold  border,  and  crossed  on 
the  bosom,  wnere  a  bunch  of  Edelweiss 
contrasted  its  velvety  whiteness.  Long 
gold  earrings  and  antique  rings  completed 
the  picture,  which  was  truly  a  charming 
one  for  the  eyes  of  any  artist  to  rest  upon. 

So  thought  Nevil  Langdale,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  obtained  a 
model  after  his  own  heart.  He  had  not 
only  persuaded  Nina  to  stand  for  him,  but 
she  had  coaxed  her  mother  into  lending 
her  some  of  those  wonderful  family  heir- 
looms, more  than  a  century  old,  in  which 
she  was  now  attired. 

This  was  already  the  fourth  sitting,  and 
Nina,  having  conquered  her  first  shyness 
in  regard  to  the  Englishman,  had  at  length 
begun  to  rank  him  among  the  number  of 
her  friends.  There  was,  however,  a  fas- 
cination in  Langdale^s  superiority  to  these, 
that  gave  him  unlimited  sway  over  the 
simple  girl's  still  unformed  mind,  and  that 
made  it  perilous,  had  she  but  known  it,  to 
permit  him  to  stand  even  on  the  footing  of 
a  friend. 

It  was  one  of  those  intensely  brilliant 
days,  common  during  summer  in  the 
Engadine.  Every  mountain  and  glacier 
stands  out  sharp  and  clear;  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  is  reflected  in  the  greener  blue 
of  the  lakes,  where  the  surrounding  pines 
throw  shadows  of  a  delicate  green,  and 
over  the  surface  of  which  myriads  of  parti- 
colored insects  disport  themselves  in  the 
sun.  Clematis,  primulas,  saxifrages,  and 
lilies  make  the  grey  rocks  look  gay  with 
color;  while  the  turf  is  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  studded  with  clusters  of  the 
lovely  Alpine  forget-me-nots.  These,  alas, 
will  soon  have  to  perish  by  the  scythe,  for 
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the  haymakers  are  hard  at  work,  and  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  new-cut  hay  is  wafted 
to  Nina  by  the  breeze,  so  that  she  almost 
feels  guilty  in  standing  idly  here,  while 
the  rest  are  all  toiling  in  the  hot  sun. 

**  No/*  she  is  saying  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Langdale  —  "  no,  I  was 
never  farther  than  Chur  in  my  life,  and  I 
don't  think  I  ever  wished  it.  I  love  my 
home  so  well,  the  village  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  clear  refreshing  air.  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  here,  no  other  place 
could  ever  be  the  same  to  me  as  my  own 
dear  Engadine." 

**  Just  throw  the  head  back  the  least  bit 
in  the  world,  and  look  straight  before  you, 
please.  I  wonder  what  you  would  think 
of  my  English  home,  Nina,"  he  continued 
in  the  soft  winning  voice,  which  vibrated 
like  music  in  the  girl's  untutored  ears. 
**  My  parents  live  in  a  village  as  quiet  as 
yours,  with  a  little  church  not  unlike  the 
one  we  see  close  at  hand,  where  my  father 
is  the  pastor.  But  the  whole  place  is  like 
one  beautiful  garden ;  instead  of  these 
snow-capped  mountains,  we  have  fine  old 
trees  such  as  you  can  hardly  even  picture, 
Nina ;  and  hop-grounds  where  the  green 
hops  are  hanging  in  tendrils  all  over  the 
poles ;  and  pasture-lands,  with  the  ripe 
corn  moved  by  every  breeze  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  —  the  vast  ocean  of  which 
also  you  can  form  no  conception,  Nina. 
How  astonished  you  would  be  to  see  the 
sea ! " 

**  Christian  tells  me "  she  began 

timidly,  and  then  stopped,  regretting  the 
mention  of  her  lover's  name  ;  for  though 
she  could  not  at  this  moment  perceive  the 
effect  of  her  words,  she  had  noticed 
latterly  that  Langdale's  brow  invariably 
clouded  when  she  spoke  of  Christian. 
She  could  not  divine  the  reason  of  his 
frown,  but  she  guessed  that  some  cause 
for  mutual  dislike  must  exist,  between  the 
polished  gentleman  and  the  rough,  uncul- 
tivated guide.  For  had  not  Christian, 
before  he  went  away  three  days  ago,  ex- 
pressed his  decided  disapproval  of  her 
standing  to  be  painted  by  the  artist  ?  She 
had  tried  her  usual  plan  of  laughing  at 
his  serious  way  of  tciking  everj-thing; 
but  somehow  his  parting  words  had  left 
her  with  a  feeling  of  vaj^uc  uneasiness. 

"Well,"  said  Langdale,  observing  her 
hesitation,  "let  us  hear  what  the  guide 
says." 

"  Only,"  she  continued,  "  that  some- 
times when  he  has  climbed  to  a  great 
height,  the  mountains  here  remind  him  of 
the  sea  as  it  looks  in  a  storm.    The  snow, 


he  says,  is  like  the  foam,  rising  — oh,  ever 
so  high  ! " 

"Christianas  simile  is  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect one.    A  storm  at  sea  is  a  grandf  sight 

—  though  Heaven  forbid  we  should  oe 
exposed  to  it !  You  know  I  must  cross 
the  Channel,  Nina,  before  I  can  get  back 
to  that  little  village  we  were  speaking  of 
just  now." 

"  Do  you  always  live  there  ?  '*  she  asked. 

"Well,  no  —  not  always.  I  am  very 
often  in  London  —  you  have  heard  of 
London  ?  " 

"Yes  —  and  will  you  have  to  go  back 
soon  ?  "  she  questioned  hurriedly,  moving 
her  head  at  once  to  look  at  him,  and  for- 
getting  in  her  sudden  fear  all  about  the 
portrait. 

"  Not  until  I  have  finished  this,**  he  an- 
swered with  a  reassuring  smile,  and  poin^ 
ing  to  the  canvas  on  his  easel. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot,"  she  murmured  apolo- 
getically, turning  from  pale  to  crimson 
she  again  went  into  position. 

"  I  almost  fancy  you  will  be  tired  of 
before  then,"  he  observed  carelessly  — 
"for  I  must  still  have  several  sittings 
before  my  picture  can  at  all  do  justice  to 
its  fair  original.  Let  me  see  —  perhaps 
by  the  time  the  cherries  are  ripe  on  this 
tree " 

"  Why  it  never  even  flowers,"  inter- 
rupted Nina  with  a  smile,  having  recovered 
her  composure  —  only,  perhaps,  she  was 
a  trifle  paler,  since  the  red  had  faded  from 
her  cheek. 

"  No  cherries,"  laughed  Langdale,  **  and 
not  even  a  blossom  f  Well,  your  Engadine 
is  a  bleak  and  barren  country,  say  what 
you  will  of  its  beauties." 

He  said  this  in  a  merry,  challenging 
way ;  he  wanted  to  see  Nina  look  happy 
again  after  that  little  ebullition  of  feeling, 
\vnich  had  sent  his  spirits  up  with  suu 
marvellous  rapidity.  And  it  seemed  that 
he  had  actually  imparted  to  her  something 
of  his  joyous  mood,  for  her  enchanting 
smile  repaid  him,  as  with  her  hazel  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  blue  mountains  beyond 

—  "  Can  all  the  cherries  make  up  for  color 
like  that  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  say  there 
are  no  such  mountains  in  England  ;  is  the 
sk^  then  so  blue  as  ours,  to  make  ever^ 
thing  light  and  clear.'  and  are  the  lakes 
so  green  ?  " 

"Our  sky  is  more  often  grey,"  Lang* 
dale  was  ooliged  to  admit ;  "  and  as  for 
Father  Thames  —  the  river  which  flows 
through   London,"  he  explained  —  "why 

'  he*s  generally  murky  and  sometimes  quite 

'  black." 
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''Like oar  Lago  Nero,"  exclaimed  the 
girL  '*And  then/'  she  continued  trium- 
pbaotly,  ^  where  will  you  find  such  air  ? 
ItisliKe  the  breath  from  the  glacier,  it 
gives  life,  health,  contentment.  You  have 
DO  glaciers ;  how  can  you  enjoy  life  ?  " 

**  If  glaziers  are  to  constitute  the  chief 
attraction  in  life,  then  I  must  confess  my- 
self beaten,"  was  the  artistes  laughing  re- 
joinder. "Nevertheless,  I  will  maintain 
that  we  have  much  left  to  make  life  worth 
living,  even  in  England.  You  must  come 
over  there  some  cky  and  judge  for  your- 
self." 

But  Nina  only  smiled,  blushed,  and 
shook  her  head.  If  he  had  proposed  to 
her  a  journey  up  to  the  moon,  she  would 
have  thought  it  only  a  little  less  practicable 
than  that  she  should  ever  visit  England. 

CHAPTER  III, 
**LEBE  WOHL  —  AUF  WIEDERSEHEN." 

SoiCE  weeks  had  passed  away  and  the 
summer  was  at  its  height  —  a  rich,  full, 
and  glorious  summer  —  had  there  ever 
been  one  like  it  before?  Nina  felt  con- 
vinced there  had  not. 

Preparations  were  almost  completed  for 
the  long  Arctic-like  winter  which  must  ere 
long  ensue ;  for  already  early  snow  had 
fallen,  and  the  sun  was  fast  losing  his 
power. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  had  been 
creeping  over  Nina.  Obviously  paler  and 
thinner,  her  large  eyes  looked  out  softly 
pensive  from  beneam  her  auburn  tresses, 
^she  wore  a  listless  and  abstracted  air. 
Yet  when  Langdale  was  present,  this  lassi- 
tude was  often  exchanged  for  a  restless 
piety,  more  truly  pathetic  than  any  dis- 
P^  of  the  melancholy  which  was  con- 
suming her. 

Her  mother  attributed  these  fits  of 
dejection  to  Christian's  frequent  and  pro- 
longed absences,  due  to  various  engaee- 
n»ents;  and  besides,  she  believed  the 
loolish  fellow  worried  the  poor  girl  with 
"'s  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  English 
geotleman. 

Perhaps  Langdale  had  never  lingered  so 
'inconsciously  lone  over  a  small  picture, 
^  he  did  over  his  stud^  of  the  pretty 
^^*^inerin ;  moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
fe  had  never  before  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  work.  He  found  it  acted  lilce  an 
"ispiration,  merely  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
delicate  oval  face,  with  its  wonderful  hazel 
^y%  and  sweet  sensitive  mouth,  that  oft- 
t'mes  quivered  beneath  his  gaze,  as  if  the 
soul  were  being  stirred  by  some  hidden 
^^eling  lately  ushered  into  life. 


The  dajTS  appeared  to  have  flown  to 
both  artist  and  model,  and  now  the  last 
sitting  was  taking  place.  Nina  knew  that 
it  was  the  last  —  which  perhaps  accounted 
for  her  drooping  attitude,  so  that  Lang- 
dale had  often  to  ask  her  to  throw  back 
her  head  and  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

He  himself  felt  sorely  out  of  humor 
to-day,  for  he  had  just  received  letters 
from  England,  requesting  his  speedy  re- 
turn ;    and   the  idea  of  bein^  forced  to 

leave  S was  thoroughly  distasteful  to 

him.  He  had  been  nearly  forgetting  that 
his  sojourn  there  must  inevitably  come  to 
an  end ;  and  now,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  part  from  Nina  without  bring- 
mg  matters  to  a  crisis  in  one  way  or 
another. 

It  was  true  that  not  a  word  of  love  had 
been  spoken  between  them ;  but  was  not 
each  continually  reading  the  story  in  the 
other's  eyes,  until  there  seemed  nothing 
else  in  the  world  left  them  to  say,  or  at  all 
worth  the  saying  ? 

If  he  had  only  known  how  it  was  to  end, 
Langdale  told  himself,  he  would  never 
have  remained  here  so  long;  and  then, 
like  all  weak  people,  he  took  to  blaming 
the  adverse  fate  which  had  guided  him 
thither,  instead  of  justly  imputing  the  se- 
quel to  his  own  deficiency  in  a  firm  and 
manly  will. 

He  had  fallen  headlong  in  love,  and  he 
was  truly  miserable  in  consec^uence.  Nina 
must  be  told  of  the  unlucky  tidings  he  had 
received  —  the  sooner  the  better;  but 
while  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  his  disclos- 
ure, he  was  at  the  same  time  eagerly  sur- 
mising in  what  way  she  would  be  moved 

"Why  so  sad  today,  Nina.?"  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  her,  after  a  prolonged  silence, 
during  which  he  was  mentally  grappling 
with  more  than  one  knotty  point. 

The  girl  started  at  hearing  his  voice, 
which  broke  in  upon  her  reverie,  and  as  if 
uncertain  how  to  reply,  murmured  con- 
fusedly, — 

"They  are  saying  in  the  village  that 
mother  nas  done  very  wrong  to  lei  me  be 
painted  —  they  say  my  face  will  be  sold 
tor  money " 

She  ceased,  blushing  crimson  —  partly 
from  vexation  at  having  in  her  embarrass- 
ment made  a  random  speech,  and  repeated 
the  foolish  gossip  with  which  she  had 
never  meant  to  trouble  Langdale. 

"  You  must  not  mind  what  they  say  in 
the  village,"  he  returned  consolingly.  "  If 
it  will  content  thee,  Ninachen,  I  will 
promise  never  to  part  with  thy  portrait. 
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And  now/'  he  continued,  <*I  cannot  im- 
prove it  further.  Another  touch,  and  I 
mi^ht  unhappily  lose  all  that  I  have  been 
striving  to  obtain;  a  certain  expression 
which  lends  to  the  picture  its  greatest 
charm  —  though  it  could  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  do  thee  proper  justice, 
Nina,    Come  here  and  look  at  it." 

Then  as  she  came  in  obedience  to  his 
summons  and  stood  in  silence  by  his  side, 
he  went  on :  "I  have  not  yet  thanked  you 
for  your  services,  Nina,  and  must  now  do 
so  at  once.  I  am  about  to  leave  you  very 
shortly  —  I  have  been  recalled  home." 

He  had  intended  breaking  the  news 
eently  to  her,  but  he  was  hurried  on  by 
his  own  pent-up  emotion,  which  impelled 
him  to  be  brief. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  start  for  England  to- 
morrow morning  early,"  he  pursued,  with- 
out looking  at  her.  "  I  regret  leaving 
S ,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  de- 
lightful weeks  —  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  thee,  Nina." 

But  the  girl,  as  though  she  heard  him 
not,  was  clutching  at  the  easel  near  her 
for  support,  with  a  countenance  deadly 
white  and  eyes  dilated  like  those  of  a 
stricken  deer ;  trembling  excessively,  so 
that  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Lang- 
dale,  horrified  to  perceive  the  effect  of  his 
communication,  sprung  from  his  seat  and 
quickly  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Nina!"  he  ejaculated  passionately, 
**  my  precious  one !  What  can  I  say  to 
comfort  thee  ?  " 

Then,  as  her  agitation  relieved  itself  in 
a  flood  of  tears :  "  I  have  been  so  miser- 
able," she  sobbed.  "Ah,  you  will  not 
leave  me  !  Say  you  will  not  leave  me  !  " 
in  that  innocent  pleading  voice,  which 
fairly  went  to  Langdale's  heart. 

"  And  what  of  Christian  ?  "  he  interro- 
gated gently  —  partly  to  gain  time,  and 
partly  because  he  was  curious  to  see,  if  at 
being  thus  reminded  of  her  absent  lover, 
she  would  withdraw  herself  from  his  sup- 
porting arm,  and  stand  aloof,  perchance, 
in  injured  dignity. 

But,  no !  all  ner  deep  compassion  for 
Christian  could  not  shake  the  deeper  in- 
tensity of  this  new-born  and  all-powerful 
love. 

"  He  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  murmured, 
still  weeping  wildly  in  an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  grief. 

When  Langdale  heard  her  thus  re- 
nounce her  native  sweetheart  of  long 
standing  in  favor  of  himself,  carried  away 
by  the  transport  of  the  moment,  he  regis- 
tered a  vow  on  the  spot  that  he  would 
break  off  an  engagement  formed  before 


leaving  England,  and  come  back  to  dai 
his  lovelv  Engadine  bride. 

Still  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  he  whi 
pered  soothing  words  in  her  ear ;  assurii 
her  repeatedly  that  though  he  was  no 
obliged  to  leave  her,  he  would  be  with  h 
again  in  the  spring  —  the  joyful,  mjrstei 
ous,  beautiful  spring. 

"  And  then,  my  cmrling,"  and  his  voii 
sank  deep  and  low  as  he  described  a 
that  should  ensue  upon  that  happy  me< 
ing ;  and  asked  her  if  she  could  ever  co; 
sent  to  quit  her  beloved  Engadine  for  h 
sake. 

The  girPs  tears  had  ceased  to  flow,  as 
she  grew  gradually  calmer.  "  I  am  o 
worthy,"  was  her  constant  refrain,  onl 
Langdale  lulled  such  fears  to  rest  by  fe 
vent  declarations  of  enduring  love. 

"1  have  nothing  —  not  even  a  rinff- 
to  give  thee,  my  Nina."  And  for  the  nr 
time  he  regretted  that  he  never  wore  on 
having  always  affected  a  contempt  li 
jewellery  as  a  man*s  personal  adommec 
"  Yet  see  here,"  opening  his  folio  as 
taking  out  a  small  sketch  of  his  Kentii 
village  home,  one  of  those  picturesque 
idyllic  spots  in  which  our  rural  Englai 
abounds ;  "  keep  this,"  he  said,  **  as 
pledge  of  my  return.  It  is  my  home- 
and  will  one  day  be  yours." 

"And  I,"  she  averred  with  tend 
solemnity  —  "I  will  give  thee  my  prayer 
by  night  and  by  day. 

So  they  plighted  their  troth,  onwi 
nessed  by  morted  eye;  the  sun  ¥ras  fii 
sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  lovers  kne 
that  their  short  hour  in  Elysium  bad  i 
ready  expired.  It  was  not  likely  thi 
would  have  another  opportunity  of  seeii 
each  other  alone,  and  a  farewell  —  too  u 
on  Nina*s  part  to  find  any  outward  e 
pression  —  now  took  place  oetween  thei 
But  before  they  parted,  Langdale  had  e 
joined  the  most  ur^nt  secrecy ;  and  tl 
weeping  girl,  trusting  implicitly  In  tl 
man  whom  she  loved  with  all  tne  fenn 
of  a  pure  and  ardent  nature,  had  read£ 
submitted  to  his  behest. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
REJECTED. 

A  PERSISTENT  drizzle  was  falling  whi 
early  on  the  following  mornin)^  Nei 
Langdale  departed  from  S . 

Very  pale,  though  outwardly  calm,  Nil 
stood  with  her  parents  at  the  house  dw 
watching  the  Einsfidftner  roll  aw: 
wherein  sat  the  painter,  until  it  disi 
peared  round  a  comer  of  the  road,  and  1 
was  lost  to  her  gaze. 
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"  G>me,  child,*^  said  her  mother  some* 
what  sharply,  as  she  returned  to  her  in- 
terrupted occupation  within  doors,  ^  these 
English  are  generous  enough  with  their 
money,  but  thy  spinning  hath  suffered  of 
late  through  the  picture.  And  then  the 
trouble  of  cooking  for  such  a  fine  fi;entle- 
man!  Ach  I  eiuUich  I  Thank  Heaven 
he^s  ^one !  Some  one  else  will  be  glad 
too  !^^ she  added  in  an  undertone,  doubt- 
less referring  to  Christian. 

None  suspected  all  that  Nina  under- 
went on  that  memorable  day,  as  the  long; 
weary  hours  crept  on ;  each  bringing  with 
it  that  desolate  sense  of  emptiness  which 
must  ever  grow  more  empty  as  time 
teaches  us  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our 
loss. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  found 
a  respite  from  her  duties,  Nina  wandered 
down  the  ^rden,  and  heedless  of  the 
rain,  remained  contemplating  the  spot 
which  had  grown  so  hallowed — where 
she  had  so  often  stood  as  model  for  Nevil 
Langdale. 

Yet  even  here  it  looked  chill  and  com- 
fortless enough  to-day,  for  hillside  and 
Douotain-top  were  obscured  by  mist,  and 
only  faint  dashes  of  color  glimmered 
through  the  rainfall.  But  if  any  voice  of 
solace  could  penetrate  the  gloom  of  an 
atmosphere  like  this,  it  was  undoubtedlv 
that  of  the  little  bird  which  sings  witn 
such  low  yet  vivid  sweetness,  deep  down 
in  every  true  heart  that  is  capable  of  lov- 
ing. 

Nina  was  on  her  way  back  to  the  house, 
when  she  heard  her  name  called,  in  ac- 
cents which  she  recognized  as  those  of 
Christian. 

His  fine  features  wore  a  disturbed  ex- 
pression, he  looked  pale,  even  through  his 
bronze,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, as  he  begged  her  to  wait  a  few 
nunutes  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 
Nina  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long,  she 
was  struck  by  his  altered  appearance  ;  as 
ti»eirold  friendship  was  borne  back  upon 
^er,  and  all  his  patient  though  rarely  ex- 
pressed devotion,  she  wondered  vaguely 
jf  his  agitation  could  relate  to  herself;  for 
she  knew  that,  being  unembarrassed  by 
family  ties,  he  had  always  made  her  his 
first  consideration.  She  glanced  into  his 
froubled  brown  eyes,  which  were  anxious, 
'Quiring,  like  those  of  a  faithful  dog,  and 
*he  trembled  with  apprehension  of  that 
"^hich  he  had  come  to  tell  her. 
"What  is  it.  Christian  ?  "  she  asked. 
Then  he  said  that  he  wished  to  bid  her 
good  bye  before  he  set  out  on  the  longest 
^d  most  dangerous  expedition  in  the  dis- 


trict; the  last  one  this  year,  for  it  was 
already  late  in  the  season. 

"  I  telt  as  if  I  must  see  you  again,"  he 
continued  pleadingly,  "for  I  cannot  re- 
main any  longer  in  tnis  state  of  doubt.  I 
have  waited  until  all  my  patience  is  gone, 
and  I  could  not  let  another  day  pass  until 
I  had  heard  the  truth.  1 1  is  not,  Nina,  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  how  matters  stand 
with  me  ;  you  have  known  it  for  years. 
And  now,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you,  but 
oh,  dear  heart,  just  a  word  —  one  little 
word  —  to  keep  me  from  despair  1  It 
seems  as  if  there  were  a  chasm  opening  at 
my  feet,  and  as  if  I  must  fall  down,  down, 
into  its  blackest  depths.  Your  hand  alone, 
dear,  can  hold  me  steady,  your  voice  alone 
can  free  me  from  this  dreadful  presenti- 
ment. And  you,  yourself,  Nina,  I  firmly 
believe,  will  be  safer,  and  in  the  end  hap- 
pier, if  you  are  in  my  keeping.  Only 
trust  to  me  and,  surely,  my  great  love  will 
teach  me  how  to  become  worthy  of  such  a 
treasure.  I  cannot  talk  much  about  these 
things  —  they  are  too  deep,  too  solemn. 
But  1  simply  ask  for  a  little  hope  —  some- 
thing to  live  upon  until  I  come  back  — 
something  to  think  of  when  on  the  far-off 
glacier,  and  in  the  lonely  snow  region. 
Speak  to  me,  Nina  —  my  precious  one ! 
—  my  glacier  flower  I  " 

"  I  cannot,  Christian  —  I  cannot,"  Nina 
cried  at  length,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
and  every  fibre  stirred  within  Tier.  **  You 
do  not  understand  what  you  ask  ;  it  is  not 
your  fault,  nor  is  it  mine  —  but  you  must 
never  talk  to  me  like  this  again.  I  cannot 
tell  you  why.  Christian  —  only  that  it  is 
not  right,  and  I  must  no\  listen  to  you  — 
no,  never  again  1 " 

She  kept  repeating  broken  sentences  of 
this  kind,  without  daring  to  enter  into  any 
explanation ;  for  after  having  promisea 
Langdale  that  their  engagement  should  be 
kept  a  secret,  how  could  she  break  her 
word?  Yet  all  the  womanly  compassion 
in  her  was  aroused,  as  placing  her  hand 
on  Christian's,  which  lay  passive  and  in- 
ert on  the  broken  wall  —  "Christian,"  she 
exclaimed,  while  a  burning  blush  suddenly 
mantled  her  beautiful  face  —  "  dear  friena, 
there  has  a  thing  come  over  me  which  is 
stronger  than  I ;  something  which  forces 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  can  never  be  ^^wr 
Nina,  and  which  bids  me  entreat  you  to 
try  and  forget  me.  Ah,  yes,  it  will  be  far 
wiser  to  forget  me ;  I  was  never  half 
worthy  of  you.  Christian.  It  is  too  late," 
she  murmured  sadly  —  "alas,  Christian,  it 
is  too  late  ! " 

Meanwhile  the  guide  stood  as  if  trans- 
fixed, gazing  blankly  into  empty  space, 
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with  a  countenance  out  of  which  all  sem- 
blance of  life  had  departed. 

Struck  by  his  motionless  attitude  and 
changed  expression,  Nina  began  inco- 
herently to  entreat  his  forgiveness  for 
anything  she  might  have  said  to  wound 
him.  But  he  only  turned  away  from  her, 
groaning  heavily. 

Then  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  caueht 
hold  of  Nina's  hand,  and,  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  pressed  thereon  one  long  passionate 
kiss,  so  fierce  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must 
leave  an  indelible  mark. 

**  How  cold  is  this  little  hand  ! "  he  cried 
hoarsely  —  "  how  tired  and  pale  is  the  lit- 
tle face  I  Go  in  and  pray,  Nina!  —  go  in 
and  pray ! " 

At  once 'he  released  her  hand,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  gone. 

The  poor  girl's  nerves  were  already  so 
highly  wrought,  that  overpowered  by 
Christian's  unwonted  vehemence,  he  had 
no  sooner  left  her  than  she  forthwith  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  She  sought  refuge 
in  the  house,  where,  reaching  her  own 
humble  chamber  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  sobbed  out  disjointed  petitions  for  her 
affianced  lover,  as  well  as  for  her  rejected 
suitor  —  the  two  human  beings  with  whom 
her  fate  had  become  so  closely  interwoven. 

And  Christian  meanwhile  went  on  his 
wav  well-nigh  despairing.  How  could  he 
tell  his  darling  that  he  had  that  very 
morning  encountered  her  high-bom  lover 
in  Pontresina,  and  that  words  had  passed 
between  them  which  he  would  now  give 
his  life  to  recall  ?  How  should  he  possi- 
bly guess  that  the  girl's  feelings  had  be- 
come so  seriously  involved,  as  something 
in  her  manner  and  speech  had  just  dis- 
closed to  him  ?  The  village  gossips  were 
right  after  all,  when  they  warned  him  not 
to  leave  Nina  for  such  long  intervals,  and 
prophesied  that  no  good  could  come  of 
those  frequent  sittings  for  her  portrait. 
Even  his  own  growing  jealousy,  which  he 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  subaue,  he  now 
interpreted  as  a  providential  warning, 
through  the  neglect  of  which  he  had  lost 
all  that  was  precious  to  him  on  earth. 

But  still  more  distracting  to  the  simple- 
hearted  fellow  was  the  fear  lest  any  fool- 
ish remark  of  his  should  prove  the  means 
of  destroying  that  chance  of  happiness, 
which  he  was  ready  to  stake  his  own  to 
procure,  for  the  mafdcn  he  loved. 

CHAPTER  V. 
UNSHAKEN'  TRUST. 

Christian'  had  not  overstated  the  truth 
when  he  hinted  at  the  danger  attendant 


on  his  last  expedition  of  the  vear.  Th< 
weather  continued  unsettled ;  out  the  £n 
glishman,  whom  he  was  still  engaeed  t< 
accompany,  with  characteristic  reckless 
ness  had  determined  to  achieve  the  ascen 

of  the  Piz  B as  a  fin:d  triumph,  befon 

he  returned,  covered  with  glory,  to  hi) 
native  land. 

Only  one  guide  returned  to  tell  tb< 
mournful  result  —  but  he  was  not  Chris 
tian  Maas. 

The  first  part  of  the  ascent  had  beez 
made  without  any  noteworthy  incidents 
but  durin?  the  latter  part  a  mist  came  on 
and  they  lost  their  way.  Aware  of  the 
hazard  thus  incurred,  they  were  moving 
very  cautiously,  all  roped  together,  whei 
thev  heard  a  noise  like  rushing  water 
ancl  saw  a  mass  of  snow  moving  dowz 
towards  them  —  which  proved  to  be  ai 
avalanche. 

They  were  all  carried  away  by  it,  anc 
the  narrator  soon  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  a  crevasse,  the  rope  broken. 
and  his  comrades  disappeared.  He  tbez 
managed  with  great  difficulty  to  dimt 
to  the  brink  of  the  crevasse.  Strainin| 
his  eyes  in  vain,  he  shouted  many  timet, 
but  without  receiving  the  faintest  reply. 
There  was  naught  to  be  seen  around  bal 
snow — and  he  came  to  the  heartrendin| 
conclusion  that  his  companions  must  have 
been  swept  down  some  abyss,  where  thej 
had  doubtless  perished. 

This  was  all  that  Nina  could  hear  ol 
her  lover's  death ;  the  rest  was  a  blank 
and  would  ever  remain  a  blank.  But  oftei 
during  the  long  wintry  days  that  follovred 
did  she  vividly  picture  the  fearful  disaatei 
by  which  he  nad  met  his  end ;  and  evei 
in  her  mind's  eye  arose  the  imase  ol 
Christian,  bold  and  unflinching,  resigned 
even  in  the  last  dread  extremity,  but  al 
ways  with  those  wild,  reproachful  eyes 
which  haunted  her  continually  and  wlei 
her  with  remorse. 

Then  as  the  weary  winter  drew  to  1 
close,  the  days  lengthened,  and  the  intense 
cold  relaxed  in  severity,  happier  thoughti 
gained  dominion  over  these  distressini 
recollections,  which  they  succeeded  ii 
partially  expelling. 

The  sweet  spring-time,  though  of  latl 
arrival,  and  lacking  many  of  those  attri- 
butes  with  which  we,  of  more  genial  d( 
mate,  are  wont  to  associate  the  season 
brought  incomparable  satisfaction  to  thi 
inhabitants  of  this  inclement  region. 

Meanwhile  Nina  waited  — stiu  she  wail 

ed ;  at  first  patiently,  hoping  and  believinj 

that  she  waited  not  in  vain,  for  the  retan 

i  of  him  whose  presence  would  bring  life 
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with  a  renewal  of  all  bright  and  youthful 
things. 

But  as  the  days  sped  away,  beginning 
in  bnghtness  and  ending  in  gloom  —  pro- 
tracted disappointment  oegan  to  do  its 
wroric,  and  the  gnawing  agony  of  suspense 
soon  took  possession  of  ner. 

Then  spring  merged  into  summer.  The 
Ber;gamasque  sheep  went  up  to  their  sum- 
mer pastures,  attended  by  tne  picturesque 
shepherd  in  his  tattered  sheep-skin  cloak 
and som^reroWkc  hat.  The  bright  azure 
of  the  sky  was  repeated  in  thick  clusters 
of  forj?et-me-nots  which,  with  a  variety  of 
wild  flowers,  studded  the  turf  on  every 
side.  Everything  was  gay,  happy,  and 
rejoicing;  so  poor  Nina  thought  —  ex- 
cepting her  own  sad  heart,  which  could 
never  know  content  again  save  through 
Ae  return  of  her  lover. 

All  noted  her  chaneed  appearance  and 
altered  bearing,  but  they  believed  that  it 
was  Christian  for  whom  she  yet  mourned ; 
and  while  the  village  crones  shook  their 
heads,  and  prophesied  that  the  girl  would 
not  be  long  in  followins^  her  sweetheart, 
they  highly  extolled  the  fidelity  that  she 
evinced  by  this  prolonged  grief  at  his 
death.  They  had  already  forgotten  the 
£n|[lish  painter,  and  no  one  would  have 
bebeved  that  he  was  the  one  for  whose 
sake  Nina  was  fadine  away. 

Poor  little  glacier  lower !  must  thou  in- 
deed be  torn  from  thy  native  soil  before 
thoa  canst  recover  rest  and  peace  ? 

Yes ;  Nina  was  actually  to  journey  to 
England  —  under  very  dinerent  auspices 
from  those  under  which  she  had  hoped  to 
go  thither;  but  still  the  fact  remained 
tnat  it  was  Nevil  Langdale's  home,  and 
that  she  might  confidently  look  forward 
to  meeting  him  there.  Consequently, 
when  Miss  Planta  —  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  oldest  aristocratic  families  in  the 
Engadine  —  having  heard  of  Nina's  mis- 
fortune, ofiFered  to  take  her  as  her  maid 
to  London,  where  she  was  about  to  spend 
some  months,  the  girl  eagerly  accepted 
the  post  and  welcomed  the  prospect  with 
delight. 

In  London,  where  he  had  told  her  he 
so  often  passed  weeks  together  —  surely, 
she  should  see  him  there.  She  would  be 
^^r  on  the  watch,  and,  of  course,  would 
""Agnize  him  at  a  glance.  And  he  — 
''^V,  doubtless,  he  would  find  her  out ; 
^^enin  a  crowd  he  would  be  impelled  to 
return  her  gaze  —  and  then?  Ah,  the 
ecstasy  of  that  recognition ! 

But  even  should  they  not  have  the  good 
'ortune  to  encounter  each  other  thus,  she 
could  always  make  inquiries  concerning 


Nevil  Langdale,  the  great  and  clever 
painter — every  one  would  know  him 
there,  in  his  own  metropolis. 

So  the  maiden  comforted  herself,  and 
grew  so  comparatively  cheerful  that  her 
mother  ceased  to  bewail  their  approaching 
separation,  believing  that  this  visit  to 
England  was  the  very  change  needed  to 
restore  her  child  to  health,  after  the  sor- 
row she  had  so  recently  undergone.  And 
besides,  Nina  would  escape  their  terrible 
winter,  which,  in  her  fragile  state,  she  was 
ill-fitted  to  endure. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
AT  REST. 

London  was  indeed  bewildering  to  the 
unsophisticated  Nina,  who,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  its  size,  had  so  confidently  an- 
ticipated to  find  her  lover  there.  Its 
immensity  was  simply  appalling  to  eyes  in 
whose  limited  vision  unpretending  Chur, 
with  its  small  cathedral  and  old  saint- 
legends,  had  appeared  a  town  of  most 
dignified  dimensions. 

In  these  crowded,  bustling  thorough- 
fares —  where  every  one  looked  so  intent, 
and  seemed  in  such  a  perpetual  hurry,  so 
difiEerent  to  the  calm,  leisurely  movements 
which  marked  the  ease-loving  Engadiner 
—  there  was  something  terrible  to  Nina. 
As  each  day  passed,  her  hopes  grew 
fainter  and  fainter;  for  she  felt  that  to 
meet  the  painter  here,  would  be  truly  little 
less  than  a  miracle. 

Still,  whenever  she  accompanied  Miss 
Planta  to  the  Park,  the  shops,  or  some- 
times the  opera  —  for  she  was  treated  by 
her  mistress  more  as  a  confidential  com- 
panion than  as  a  maid  —  she  was  always 
on  the  alert ;  so  that  her  senses  became 
painfully  sharpened  and  her  nerves  over- 
wrought by  the  constant  strain. 

Often  she  would  trace  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  Langdale  in  the  swinging  gait  or 
Saxon  lineaments  of  some  distant  pedes- 
trian, and  her  heart  would  beat  with  wild 
expectancy;  only  to  discover,  as  he  ap- 
proached, that  imagination  had  allured 
her  into  fresh  disappointment. 

She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exchange 
her  homespun  for  any  more  seasonable  or 
more  fashionable  costume  ;  for  was  it  not 
the  homely  garb  in  which  Langdale  had 
first  seen  and  loved  her?  And  would  he 
not  recognize  her  in  this,  when,  were  she 
dififerently  attired,  he  might  probably  pass 
her  in  the  crowd  ?  But  still  she  never  saw 
him  —  never  even  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned ;  until  she  began  to  wonder,  almost 
resentfully,  how  the  world  could  possibly 
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continue  apparently  so  long  oblivious  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  man. 

One  incident  did  occur  to  assure  Nina 
that  the  painter  actually  remained  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Miss  Planta  took  her 
once  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition; 
and  what  should  she  discover  there,  among 
the  bewildering  multitude  of  pictures  with 
which  the  walls  were  covered,  but  her  own 
portrait!  It  was  in  one  of  the  largest 
galleries,  but  hung  —  oh,  so  high,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  she  ever  spied  it  out.  Nina 
thought  that  hardly  any  one  even  seemed 
to  notice  it,  and  her  indignation  knew  no 
bounds ;  not  because  it  was  her  portrait, 
but  because  Langdale's  work  should  meet 
with  so  little  appreciation  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

So  the  summer  passed  away.  Ah,  what 
a  contrast  to  the  last  one,  spent  in  her 
own  happy  Engadine,  surrounded  only  by 
those  she  loved  —  and  above  all,  with 
him  !  The  prolonged  suspense  and  grow- 
ing hopelessness  were  fast  undermining 
an  already  enfeebled  constitution. 

Her  kind  young  mistress  lamented  over 
the  obviously  failing  health  of  her  favor- 
ite, while  she  secretly  marvelled  that  a 
girl  so  young  and  so  strikingly  pretty 
should  not  have  consoled  herself  ere  now 
for  the  death  of  her  first  love. 

One  day  in  autumn,  Nina  surprised  her 
mistress  by  asking  for  a  holiday,  which, 
however  —  as  she  by  this  time  spoke  En- 
glish tolerably  well,  and  had  become 
acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  topog- 
rapny  of  London  —  was  readily  granted. 
Whereupon  Nina  set  out,  carrying  with 
her  only  Langdale*s  sketch,  on  toot  to 
Kent. 

This  was  her  last  desperate  venture. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  railways,  and  igno- 
rant of  other  means  of  conveyance ;  there- 
fore nothing  remained  but  to  walk  the 
distance.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
ramble  for  miles  in  her  own  bracing  moun- 
tain air ;  and  she  fancied  that  Beechdale 
could  not  be  very  far  from  London,  as 
Langdalc  had  told  her  he  went  backwards 
and  forwards  so  often. 

By  making  numerous  inquiries  she 
found  herself  at  last  on  the  light  road, 
bound  for  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Medway, 
though  with  nau«jht  to  guide  her,  save  the 
address  scribbled  by  Langdale  on  the  back 
of  his  water-color  sketch. 

Then  as  she  left  London  behind  her, 
and  entered  rci^ions  which  became  unmis- 
takably rural,  her  heart  grew  lighter  within 
her,  and  she  got  over  the  ground  with 
considerable  facility.  Her  mind  was  filled 
with  the  absorbing  expectation  of  being 


a^in  with  her  lover;  once  more  to  a 
his  handsome  face,  to  hear  his  winnii 
voice,  to  receive  his  astonished  but  d 
lighted  welcome,  and  evermore  to  be  sa 
under  the  shelter  of  his  protecting  I01 
The  very  thought  of  such  supreme  fall 
was  too  overpowering  for  mortal  conce 
tion;  and  her  nerves  thrilled  and  lim! 
trembled,  as  she  realized  that  every  st 
was  bringing  her  nearer  to  Langdale. 
this  way,  sustained  by  excitement,  si 
walked  for  several  hours  without  feelii 
either  hunger  or  fatieue. 

But  2is  evening  advanced,  and  the  st 
sank  lower  and  lower,  the  mysterious  m< 
ancholy  of  autumn,  together  with  a  su 
den  access  of  exhaustion,  conspired 
depress  her  spirits  and  to  slacken  h 
pace. 

The  road  was  now  less  frequented  1 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  and  at  times  si 
pursued  her  way  quite  alone. 

The  sear  and  yellow  leaves  which  ke 
falling  from  the  trees,  the  chill  northe 
blast  which  swept  them  in  rustling  hea] 
along  the  highway,  all  spoke  of  unatti 
able  sadness,  of  inevitable  decay ;  and  tl 
girl,  susceptible  to  every  outward  imprt 
sion  shivered  with  a  oread  of  she  lau 
not  what  Her  weariness  and  langn 
were  increasing  at  every  step,  and  she  sot 
became  aware,  that,  unable  to  walk  ai 
farther  that  day,  her  next  move  must  ] 
to  procure  food  and  shelter  for  the  nigl 
She  resolved  to  ask  for  these  at  the  nes 
est  villaee,  the  lights  of  which  she  cou 
already  discern  at  a  short  distance. 

Arrived  there,  she  stopped  at  the  fii 
cottage,  and  inquired  if  there  were  an  11 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  ^ood  wife,  who  opened  the  do( 
replied  m  the  affirmative,  but  added  tfa 
it  was  a  rough,  noisy  tavern,  no  place  i 
a  respectable  woman.  Then,  evident 
touched  by  the  girl  s  pale  face  and  wast 
figure,  she  offered  Nina  a  bed  in  her  01 
small  dwelling,  which  proposal  was  mo 
thankfully  accepted. 

After  partaking  of  bread  and  milk,  a  1 
freshment  sorely  needed,  Nina  retired 
the  tiny  attic  allotted  her,  where,  uttei 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body,  s 
soon  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

She  was  awakenea  at  dawn  by  the  coc 
crow,  and  rose  at  once,  feeling  little  1 
freshed,  yet  anxious  to  be  once  more  ' 
her  way. 

When  she  descended  to  the  kitch< 
she  found  every  one  was  already  asti 
and  after  a  few  words  with  the  kmd  c 
tager  s  wife,  who  refused  to  take  any  pi 
ment  for  her  hosoitality,  Nina  again  i 
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out  to  walk  the  remainder  of  her  jour- 
ney. 

The  sky  was  still  overcast,  and  its  dull, 
leaden  hue  foretold  a  heavy  rain.  This 
morning  her  prc^ess  was  necessarily 
slower,  her  aching  limbs  apprising  her 
that  they  were  incapable  of  making  much 
farther  exertion,  until  she  actually  began 
to  fear  lest  after  all  she  should  oecome 
too  weak  and  tired  to  reach  Beechdale. 

Somedmes  she  examined  with  a  faint 
gleam  of  interest  the  chalk  hills  which 
were  now  common,  the  winding  river,  and 
the  towns  and  villages  which  skirt  its 
banks. 

She  had  hitherto  met  only  with  kind- 
ness and  civility ;  but  now,  after  she  had 
perse veringly  plodded  some  distance,  and 
was  forced  to  demand  of  a  passing  carter 
how  far  it  yet  was,  and  the  nearest  way  to 
Beechdale,  the  man  rudely  mimicked  her 
foreign  accent,  and,  pointing  to  a  mile- 
stone by  the  roadside,  iniormed  her 
jocosely,  **  That  would  answer  one  Ques- 
tion," and  as  to  the  other,  **  She  must  keep 
straight  ahead." 

Inexpressibly  relieved  to  find  that  she 
had  ooly  four  additional  miles  to  accom- 
plish, Nina  was  wholly  indifferent  to  his 
ridicule,  and  whereas  before  consulting 
the  milestone  she  had  been  on  the  point 
of  sobbing  hysterically,  her  spirits  now 
revived  within  her,  and  she  stepped  forth 
with  a  sudden  return  of  strength  and  hope. 
If  she  were  but  once  more  with  Lanedsde, 
she  believed  all  her  troubles  would  be 
over. 

The  rally,  however,  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary one ;  and  her  pace  again  flagging, 
the  day  was  already  advanced  before  she 
oearea  her  destination. 

At  length  she  could  distinguish  the  grey 
church  tower,  the  identity  of  which,  upon 
referring  to  her  sketch,  she  recognized  at 
once.  Yes,  there  it  stood,  close  to  the 
waters  of  the  Med  way ;  and  also  the  wood 
behind,  which,  now  bare  and  leafless,  had 
been  painted  by  Langdale  rich  in  lux- 
viant  summer  foliage. 

How  her  heart  beat  as,  with  faltering 
footstep  and  fast-ebbing  courage,  she  ai> 
pfoached  that  longed-for  goal;  and  lo! 
just  as  she  entered  the  churchyard, 
through  which  it  seemed  she  must  pass 
hcfore  reaching  the  village,  a  momentary 
glimmer  from  the  hidden  sun  broke 
^roueh  the  leaden-colored  sky,  as  if,  she 
^bought,  to  welcome  her  to  Nevil  Lang- 
wle's  home. 

Then,  as  a  still  more  auspicious  omen, 
^*  joy-bells  suddenly  rang  out.  Wild, 
dear,  and  jubilant,  it  seemed  as  if  they 


strove  to  drown  the  world's  discordant 
sadness  in  their  harmonious  clang. 

The  church  doors  were  next  opened  by 
a  stooping,  white-haired  old  sexton;  a 
sound  of  voices  was  heard;  and  Nina 
quickly  glided  behind  a  huge  marble  cross, 
which  stood  removed  from  the  centre 
pathway. 

It  dawned  upon  her  that  this  must  be  a 
wedding ;  and  her  first  thought  was,  that 
Langdsue  might  be  one  of  the  euests.  She 
could  not  meet  him  in  the  midst  of  a  gay 
company  in  her  present  travel-stained 
condition ;  she  would  seek  him  when  the 
wedding  was  over,  and  when  he  should  be 
quite  alone.  So  she  hid  herself,  and 
waited  for  the  procession  to  issue  forth. 

Here  they  come!  First,  the  school- 
children, who  are  strewing  flowers  in  the 
way.  It  is  a  grand  wedding,  this !  And, 
see,  there  is  the  bride  !  Nina's  eyes  rest 
upon  her  as,  fair,  young,  tall,  and  stately, 
she  steps  forth  on  her  bridegroom's  arm, 
a  happy  smile  irradiating  ner  blushing 
countenance  —  a  lovelier  vision,  Nina 
thinks,  than  it  has  ever  been  her  lot  to 
witness  before. 

But  the  bridegroom,  how  looks  he  ?  Oh, 
merciful  Heaven,  support  her  now !  See 
how  she  starts,  as  her  eyes  rivet  them- 
selves upon  that  well-known  face,  which 
is  likewise  smiling  as  if  with  glad  content. 
One  long,  burning  gaze,  a  faint  cry,  which 
happily  is  not  heard  amid  the  merry  din, 
then  she  falls  softly,  gently,  among  the 
withered  leaves,  down  on  the  grave  be- 
hind the  large  white  cross,  of  whose  prox* 
imity  she  is  still  dimly  conscious.  Ay, 
let  ner  lie  there,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  cross  ;  what  other  resting-place  could 
she  find,  in  this  last  agonizing  extremity? 
A  single  petition  escapes  from  the  lips  of 
the  prostrate  unhappy  one  :  '*  Oh,  my  God, 
do  thou  bless  them  —  let  them  be  happy; 
but  take  me,  merciful  God,  take  me  home 
to  thy  rest." 

Soon  all  have  departed,  even  to  the  last 
straggling  school-children;  and  the  rain 
which  has  kept  o£E  so  long  begins  to  fall 
in  a  steady  downpour,  soaking  the  yellow 
earth,  the  autumn  leaves  and  the  ancient 
mounds. 

"  By  the  way,  Langdale,"  whispered  a 
poet  friend  who  happened  to  be  grooms- 
man on  the  occasion,  when  they  were  left 
alone  before  the  breakfast,  "  what  about 
the  pretty  little  Engadinerin,  whose  por- 
trait I  admired  so  much,  before  it  went  to 
be  *  skied '  at  the  Academy  ?  " 

"Oh,"  replied  the  painter  half  care- 
lessly, "her  rustic  admirer  worked  upon 
my  leelings  so  powerfully,  that  I  prom- 
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ised  him  never  to  see  her  again.  Of 
course  I  suspected  that  direct^  I  was 
gone  his  previous  influence  woulci  reassert 
itself ;  *  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind/  you 
know.  I  suppose  they  will  be  married  ere 
now ;  but  why  talk  of  her  to-day  ?  "  And 
he  changed  tne  subject  abruptly,  a  sudden 
pang  revealing  to  him  that  he  had  not  so 
entirely  forgotten  Nina  as  he  had  imagined 
to  be  the  case. 

However,  his  passages  with  her  be- 
longed already  to  the  silent  past,  and 
Langdale  always  made  a  point  otliving  in 
the  present  alone.     Without  doubt,  the 

firl  must  by  this  time  be  happily  married, 
t  was  quite  absurd  that  her  face  should 
rise  up  in  his  memory  at  this  moment,  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  vivid,  as  to  shut  out 
even  that  of  his  well-born  bride  —  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighboring 
squire. 

All  went  merrily,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  speeches  were  in  full  swing  that  an 
interruption  occurred. 

The  poet  had  just  risen  to  return  thanks 
for  the  bridesmaids,  when  one  of  the  men- 
servants  whispered  in  Langdale's  ear  that 
Tim  Bolton,  the  old  sexton,  was  without, 
and  insisted  upon  seeing  him.  Tim  would 
not  be  quieted,  added  the  man,  until  he 
had  promised  that  he  would  deliver  his 
message. 

With  a  gay  laugh,  and  a  few  words  of 
apology,  Langdale  excused  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  nurried  from  the  room. 

But  arrived  in  the  hall,  one  clance  at 
the  sexton  was  sufficient  to  send  a  thrill 
through  his  frame.  Tim  was  holding  in 
his  hand  a  soaked  pulpy  piece  of  paper, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  smeared  colors, 
Langdale  recognized  at  once  as  the  sketch 
he  had  given  Nina,  to  assure  her  of  his 
return. 

"  Eh,  Master  Nevn'l,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  had  known  Langdale  ever  since  his 
childhood,  **  I'm  downright  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you  just  now  ;  but  you  see  — drop- 
ping his  voice  to  an  awestruck  murmur  — 
**  I  found  this  bit  of  paper  i'  the  church- 
yard, wi'  yer  own  writing  o'  the  back. 
Eh,  it^s  a  sad  business  this.  Master  Nevil, 
and  I  hardly  like  to  tell  it  you." 

"  Speak  out  at  once,  and  let  me  know 
what  youVe  driving  at !  "  exclaimed  Lang- 
dale vehemently,  startled  by  Tim's  tragic 
manner. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  there's  a  poor  young 
lass,  seemingly  a  furrincr  by  her  dress, 
that  I  found  lying  dead  on  your  grand- 
father's grave,  sir,  all  drenched  wiUi  the 
rain,  and " 

"  Hold  ! "  ejaculated  Langdale,  stagger- 


ing forward  and  catchine  at  the  old  man* 
arm  —  **  tell  me  no  lies  1  She  cannot  b 
dead  —  she  has  fainted,  perhaps." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Master  Nevil,  the  lass  mos 
have  been  dead  well-nigh  an  hour.  An 
now  I  see  clearly  the  meaning  of  th 
winding-sheet  that  my  old  woman  sai 
guttering  down  from  the  candle  last  night 
we  thought  it  a  terrible  sign  for  a  wee 
ding." 

**Dead!"  echoed  Lanedale,  his  fao 
livid,  and  shaking  in  every  limb.  "  Dead  1 
he  reiterated.  **  Quick,  take  me  to  her  a 
once  —  we  have  no  time  to  lose !  *'  And 
leaning  on  the  sexton's  arm  for  support 
he  passed  out  of  the  gaily  decorat^  hal 
into  the  garden  with  its  sodden  paths  am 
dripping  boughs,  and  so  on  to  Tim's  tin; 
cottage  near  the  church,  whither  th' 
corpse  had  been  carried. 

An  old  woman  was  sobbine  aloud  a 
she  hovered  about  a  humble  oed,  upoi 
which  lay  —  white,  meek,  tranquil,  am 
motionless,  her  pure  and  delicate  feature 
spiritualized  by  death,  the  eyes  dosed 
the  small  body  already  rigid  —  all  that  n 
mained  of  the  glacier  nower  Nina,  once  ai 
image  of  breathing  loveliness ;  her  fori 
was  there,  but  the  passionately  loving 
tender,  and  faithful  soul  had  winged  it 
flight  to  a  far  happier  world. 

Her  prayer  had  been  answered,  and  ib 
was  at  rest. 

Langdale  drew  near  the  bed,  stmd 
with  fear  and  anguish  beyond  the  powe 
of  words.  He  gazed  in  neart-wrung  si 
lence  upon  that  exquisite  face.  Then- 
the  old  couple  having  retired  at  his  mat 
bidding  —  he  threw  himself  on  his  knee 
at  the  bedside,  and  burying  his  foce  ii 
his  hands,  gave  way  to  an  overwhelminf 
burst  of  remorse. 

Soon  he  was  again  living  throueh  tha 
fatal  farewell  scene  in  the  garden,  behiw 
the  inn  at  S .    Once  more  he 


listening  to  Nina's  tender  avowal,  am 
soothing  her  anxious  fears,  having  swor 
that  he  loved  her  better  than  \m  itseli 
They  were  standing  alone,  with  the  lakl 
the  hills,  the  pines  and  larches  aroun 
them,  and  the  blue  vault  overhead.  Thei 
the  horn  of  the  ^at-herd  resounded  alonj 
the  valley,  and  the  moment  of  parting  hai 
arrived. 

The  wretched  Langdale  started  to  hi 
feet,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  hi 
actual  surroundings,  and  of  the  duties  tha 
awaited  him.  For  the  last  time  he  bel 
the  small  white  hand  within  his  own- 
how  cold  and  heavy !  There  fell  upon  i 
a  burning  tear.  Alas  for  his  pitiful  tho 
ries  concerning  woman's  faith !    Alas  h 
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the  woman  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  Like  all  humane  S3rmpathies,  this  sym- 

fallacy.  pathy  with  the  conceras  of  children  nas 

mcreased  of  late  years.    All  the  surround- 

'        '        *      *.!     .,  't  ^^&  o^  child-life  receive  increased  atten- 

Every  one  observed  that  Nevil  Lang-  tion.    The  nursery,  once  the  limbo  of  old 

dale  was  a  changed  man  after  his  mar-  carpets  and  ancient  furniture,  old  chairs 

nagc.    His   stately  wife,  however,   soon  and  out-of-date  engravings,  is  now  brought 

become  indifferent  to  her  husband's  vaga-  jnto  the  realm  of  art.     Stained   floors, 

ries;  though  even  x^  was  occasionally  soft  rugs,  tiled  basin-stands;  wall-papers, 

heard  to  express  wonder  at  his  morbid  whereon  "Bo-peep,"  "Little  Boy  Blue," 

propensity  for    painting  graveyard    sub-  and  the    "  Four-and-twenty  Blackbirds " 

jects.    She   never  discovered  that   in  a  repeat  themselves ;  pretty  cups  and  sau- 

certain   shady    comer,    which    Langdale  cers,  tablecloths  with  dainty  colored  bor- 

haunted,  there  was  a  mound  surrounded  ders  —  these  graces  of  life  are  all  to  be 

by  flowers,  with  a  little  cross  at  the  head,  found  in  the  modem  nursery.    And  en- 

aid  graven  with  the  simple  inscription:  gravings  of  ruined  castles  by  moonlit  seas, 

"Nina.**  the  four  seasons,  our  beloved  queen  in 

the  days  of  her  youth,  and  the  prince 

■  consort  (smiling  in  a  meaningless  fashion 

at  each  other),  are  swept  away,  and  their 

places  filled  by  colored  pictures  of  child- 

From  Chambers^  JoornaL  fjf^^    Sympathy  half  with  the  children  of 

CHILDISH  THINGS.  ^^^^  ^^^  half  with  those  children  of  the 

While  human  nature  is  ready  enough  past,  ourselves  "  as  was  "  —  a  kind  of  self- 

to follow  the  apostolic  example,  and  "  put  pity  when  we  reflect  how  we  would  have 

away  childish  things"  when  the  age  for  liked  such  things — such  sympathies  make 

them  is  past,  it  is  as  ready  from  time  to  us  lavish. 

tine,  if  it  be  sound  and  healthy  human  Only  the  other  day,  visiting  at  a  crowded 
aatarc,to  share  in  the  many  interests  of  country-house,  I  was  lodged  with  many 
childhood,  or  to  forget  family  cares  and  apologies  in  the  nursery  of  two  little  girls 
business  worries  in  a  game  of  romps  with  who  were  away  from  nome  at  the  time, 
the  little  ones.  This  occasional  return  to  FuU  of  comfortable  arrangements  and  con- 
yoathful  fun  and  frolic  is  such  an  inborn  trivances,  it  was  a  room  not  to  be  de- 
necessity  in  some  natures,  that  one  is  spised;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning 
sometimes  inclined  to  call  the  generosity  and  looked  up,  lo !  the  roof  was  painted 
of  toy-giving  aunts  and  take-you-all-to-the-  blue  like  the  summer  sky  with  little  white 
pantomime  uncles  not  altogether  disinter-  clouds,  and  a  cornice  of  garlands  and 
ejted.  A  gray-haired  grandfather  will  go  cupids  charming  to  behold.  I  thought  of 
on  bis  hands  and  knees  to  superintend  the  the  night  nursery  of  my  childhood  in  the 
powiings  and  prowlings  of  a  mechanical  attic  flat  of  a  town  house,  with  furniture 
bear,  with  a  face  of  extreme  absorption.  Spartan  in  its  simplicity.  I  recalled  those 
while  the  children  for  whose  amusement  weary  hours  of  open-eyed  wakefulness, 
he  labors  have  grown  tired  of  the  toy,  and  called  bv  nursery-maids  going  to  sleep, 
are  taken  up  with  something  else.  Bach-  and  the  tascination  and  terror  of  a  sloping 
dor  lawyers  who  have  no  juvenile  excuses  window  in  the  roof  almost  above  my  bea, 
of  their  own,  are  known  to  fish  desperately  which  from  its  position  was  uncurtained, 
for  invitations  to  join  the  circus-going  and  through  which,  in  the  dark  winter 
parties  of  their  neighbors'  children  ;  nay,  nights,  we  from  time  to  time  thought  we 
^n  extreme  cases,  as  many  as  four  or  even  saw  eyes  look  in.  The  mere  suggestion 
fivegrown-ups  have  gone  to  the  pantomime  was  enough  to  make  us  bury  our  heads 
onder  cover  of  one  child.  One  reverend  under  the  bedclothes  in  shuadering  fear. 
^ther  in  Scotland,  famed  as  a  preacher.  That  the  window  was  too  small  to  admit 
having  no  children  at  all,  yet  buys  unto  the  burglar  whom  we  imagined  to  be  lurk- 
Jjijnself  stores  of  nursery  picture-books,  ing  outside  it  and  watching  us,  was  but 
and  will  spend  a  whole  evening  in  ad-  small  comfort  —  the  thought  that  he  «//ij 
miring  discussion  of  Caldecott's  **  Queen  there  filled  us  with  inexpressible  dread. 
0^  Hearts"  or  the  "Jovial  Huntsmen."  Reason  and  observation  have  since  con- 
^hich  of  us,  indeed,  in  his  inner  con-  vinced  me  that  burglars  do  not  habitually 
sciousness,  cannot  confess  to  a  sneaking  spend  the  night  on  steep-pitched,  snowy 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  we  ostensibly  roofs,  and  that  it  was  only  some  homeless, 
provide  for  our  juvenile  kith  and  kin  ?  hungry  cat  whose  dimly  seen  face,  looking 
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in,  raised  our  childish  terrors.  But  I  have 
a  kind  of  pity  stilffor  those  little  fluttered 
hearts  in  the  old  night  nursery. 

Among  other  childish  things,  besides 
nursery  furniture,  undergoing  improve- 
ment, picture  and  story  books  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  coarse,  almost  repul- 
sive, little  woodcuts,  sometimes  daubed 
with  color,  which,  intended  to  assist,  really 
served  to  fetter  our  imaginings  of  Red 
Riding-Hood  and  Golden  Hair,  are  things 
of  the  remote  past,  and  nursery  classics 
receive  the  most  perfect  illustration  at  the 
hands  of  skilled  artists.  A  thousand 
elucidations  of  meaning,  too,  we  owe  to 
these  gifted  pencils  and  brushes.  Who, 
for  instance,  knew  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  when  "  the  Dish  ran  away  with  the 
Spoon,"  before  Mr.  Caldecott  explained 
them  in  a  few  magical  strokes  ?  We  have 
all  repeated  the  words  of  the  story,  think- 
ing them  a  mere  farrago  of  nonsense.  We 
had  no  idea  of  those  clandestine  meetings, 
connived  at  evidently  by  his  relatives  the 
Plates,  leading  up  to  the  rash  elopement. 
We  were  quite  ignorant,  too,  of  its  tragi- 
cal denouement  —  how  he  fell,  and  was 
smashed  into  little  bits ;  and  she,  poor 
thing,  was  marched  off  between  her  hard- 
featured,  unrelenting  father  the  Knife,  and 
her  mother  the  Fork  —  the  latter  a  strait- 
laced  dame,  of  whose  very  existence  we 
had  no  idea. 

Who  had  discovered  —  to  take  another 
instance  —  what  led  the  cat  and  her  kit- 
tens to  the  spot  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  frog's  wooing  ?  Why,  on  that 
of  all  occasions,  should  they  have  come 
**  tumbling  in,"  to  quote  the  brief  but  forci- 
ble words  of  the  text?  History  was  si- 
lent ;  but  by  one  of  those  happy  glosses 
which  we  teel  to  be  an  inspiration,  Mr. 
Caldecott  enlightened  us.  The  rat,  in 
after-dinner  genial 'ty  and  ease,  allowed 
the  end  of  his  tail  to  hang  out  of  the  open 
window  near  which  he  sat.  It  was  a  fatal 
carelessness ! 

Mr.  Caldecott  threw  much  light,  too,  on 
the  character  of  that  nameless  and  charm- 
ing ^//^  who  went  into  the  garden  —  her 
head  stuffed  full  of  silly  romances,  doubt- 
less —  and  cut  a  cabbage  leaf,  of  all  things, 
wherewith  to  make  an  apple  pie.  When 
this  shiftless  young  person  came  to  marry 
the  Barber,  we  felt  sure,  with  an  apolog}' 
to  Foote  for  differing  from  him,  that  the 
imprudence  was  on  the  Barber's  side,  not 
hers,  and  indeed  She  was  very  well  off  to 
be  wooed  and  married  at  all !  Then  the 
Garyulics  came  to  the  wedding.  We  had 
very  vague  ideas  before  as  to  who  they 


were  —  though  we  could  conjure  up  the 
great  Panjandrum  ;  but  now,  when  we  see 
their  friendly  talkative  faces,  we  knoni 
them  at  once  for  the  very  embodiments  d 
the  garrulous  folk  of  all  time. 

Not  in  his  mirthful  pictures  only  has 
Mr.  Caldecott  endeared  himself  to  chil 
dren  and  to  all  who  care  for  childish 
things.  As  long  as  Mrs.  £  wing's  beaatf* 
ful  stories  of  "  Lob  lie  by  the  Fire,'' 
"  Daddv  Darwin's  Dovecot, "'^and  "  Jacka- 
napes  have  power  to  charm,  so  long  will 
his  illustrations  of  them  delight  us.  There 
is  a  pathos  he  little  dreamt  of  in  his  sketch 
of  a  young  child  coming  to  lay  a  wreath 
of  remeniorance  on  the  grave  of  her  who 
was  the  children's  favorite  story-teller.  It 
seems  doubly  pathetic  now  that  he,  too, 
has  been  taken  by  death,  and  silently 
claims  our  remembrance. 

M.  Ernest  de  Chesneau,  in  "  La  Pein- 
ture  Anglaise,"  remarks,  that  from  ^e 
**  honest  but  fierce  laugh  of  the  coarse 
Saxon,  William  Hogarth,  to  the  delicious 
smile  of  Kate  Greenaway,"  there  has 
passed  a  century  and  a  half.  But  in  the  de* 
partment  of  nursery  literature,  fifty  years 
have  sufficed  to  effect  as  ^at  a  cnange ; 
Mrs.  Ewing's  genial  teachings  have  super- 
seded Mrs.  Sherwood's  grim  severities; 
and  the  rod  of  castigation  so  vigorously 
used  by  the  author  of  "The  Fairchila 
Family,"  turns  into  a  fairy  wand  of  en- 
chantment in  the  fingers  of  Madam  Liber- 
ality. Oh,  little  children  of  fifty  years 
ago,  how  you  were  goaded  to  righteous- 
ness !  How  narrow  and  strait  was  the 
way  made  for  your  feet ! 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
nursery  classics  in  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  the  well-known  "  Struwwelpe- 
ter,"  and  to  a  recent  edition  there  is  adckd 
an  author's  preface.  Herr  Hoffmann,  the 
author  in  question,  tells  how  he  came  to 
write  the  book.  On  his  little  boy's  birth- 
day, his  wife  charged  him  to  brine  home 
a  picture  book.  He  went  accordingly  to 
the  bookseller's  and  looked  over  a  numoer; 
but  all  were  the  same  namby-pamby  tales 
and  pictures  of  good  children  who  were 
invariably  rewarded,  and  little  sinners  who 
came  to  grief.  The  monotony  and  pros!* 
ncss  of  all  the  books  he  saw  struck  him 
so  forcibly,  that  he  bought  a  book  of  blank 
pages,  and  took  it  home  to  his  wife,  an^ 
nouncing  his  intention  of  filling  it  himself; 
and  so  we  have  the  famous  *'  Struwwelpe- 
ter.-'  That  Herr  Hoffmann  was  no  artutf 
matters  little ;  the  pictures  and  stories  are 
genuine  good  fun.  The  morals,  too,  are 
essential^  nursery  ones.    Johnny  Head- 
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in-Air,  Fidgety  Phil,  Shockheaded  Peter, 
and  Augustus  who  "quarrelled  "  with  his 
soup,  illustrate  and  satirize  faults  to  which 
children  are  really  prone,  and  which  they 
need  to  be  laughed  out  of.  Then,  what 
could  be  more  pureh'  comical  than  the 
reversed  positions  of  the  greencoat  man 
and  the  hare,  when  she  has  stolen  his  gun 
and  spectacles^  and 

runs  after  him  all  day. 
And  hears  him  call  out  everywhere, 
Help !  Tire  I  Help  I     The  hare  —  the  hare  I 

Or  more  impressive  than  the  little  black 
silhouettes  of  the  naughty  boys  whom 
Great  Agrippa  dipped  in  the  ink  because 
they  jeered  at  the  harmless  blackamoor  ! 
Ever}'  page  is  certainly  a  mirror  held  up 
to  child-nature,  and  that  the  reflection  is  a 
good-natured  caricature  does  not  take  from 
>ts  interest 

Among  childish  pleasures,  perhaps  the 
oost  enviable  and,  we  fear,  the  most  unat- 
tainable to  us  older  folks,  are  those  of  the 
imagination.  If  Mr,  Ruskin's  "great  law 
of  noble  imagination,"  as  he  calls  it,  be 
indeed  true,  our  case  is  all  the  harder. 
** It  does  not  create  —  it  does  not  even 
adorn,"  he  tells  us  ;  "  it  does  but  reveal 
the  treasures  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit."  The  visionary  world  in  which 
cnildren  pass  so  many  happy  hours  is 
round  us  too,  if  we  could  only  see  it;  but 
our  eves  are  holden  by  the  cares  of  this 
»orld,  perhaps.  We  listen  to,  wonder  at, 
ire  amused  by  their  glowing  fancies  ;  but 
are  ignorant  and  unaware,  except  when 
thev  choose  to  interpret.  Rusk  in  says  of 
children :  "  They  are  forced  by  nature  to 
develop  their  powers  of  invention,  as  a 
bird  its  feathers  of  flight ;  "  and  we  might 
add,  the  inventive  faculty,  like  a  bird,  is 
apt,  when  fully  grown,  to  fly  away.  Then, 
''hen,  their  own  imaginative  resources 
begin  to  fail  them,  one  observes  children 
begin  to  read  books  of  adventure  with 
avidity  —  at  the  age,  say,  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Before  that,  no  Rover  of  the  An- 
Jes  or  Erling  the  Bold  can  equal  the 
heroic  achievements  they  evolve  from 
^eir  inner  consciousness.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, could  hope  to  "  put  a  patch  "  on 
^^e  experiences  of  those  two  little  boys 
^bo  spent  a  snowy  day  during  the  Christ- 
•Jas  holidays  tiger-shooting  in  their  fa- 
[ber's  dining-room;  and  as  one,  making 
bjs  cautious  way  among  the  legs  of  the 
dinner-table,  for  the  nonce  a  pathless  jun- 
R'e,  was  hailed  by  the  other  with,  ***  Any 
t'gers  there,  Bill?"  he  answered  glori- 
ously, *'  Tigers  ?  Fm  knee  deep  in  them ! " 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ROYAL  CASTE. 

An  occasion  like  the  jubilee  brings  out 
very  sharply  the  singular  social  position 
of  the  royal  caste  of  Europe.  That  caste, 
which  consists  essentially  of  two  families 
or  clans,  all  the  Catholic  and  all  the  Prot- 
estant royalties  being  more  or  less  closely 
related-  either  by  marriage  or  by  blood,  is 
growing  numerous,  is  more  prominent  ow- 
ing to  the  increase  of  inter-communication, 
and  tends  to  become  a  minute  but  closely 
knit  aristocracy,  claiming,  and  in  certain 
ways  securing,  a  position  greatly  above 
that  of  the  European  nobility.  The  pre- 
cedence of  its  members,  besides  being 
uncontested,  as  that  of  no  noble  is,  is 
European  instead  of  local,  and  is  accom- 
panied, and  as  it  were  marked,  by  a  def- 
erential and  even  slavish  respect,  which 
was  once  paid  also  to  the  nobles,  but  is 
now  in  their  case  slowly  but  perceptibly 
dying  away.  No  noble  is  now  beyond 
the  law,  as  some  of  the  princes  at  least  — 
^.j^.,  the  heads  of  the  mediatized  families 
—  undoubtedly  are,  a  point  tested  only 
recently,  when  the  eldest  Fugger,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  defied 
the  law  decreeing  the  expulsion  of  his 
order.  It  is  a  curious  mark  of  grade,  but 
it  is  a  very  real  one,  that  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  a  prince  is  the  only  man  except 
a  priest  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept a  challenge.  He  has  theoretically 
no  equal  except  in  his  own  caste,  and  even 
imperious  military  opinion  acknowledges 
his  exemption.  Certain  forms,  too,  are 
observed  in  receiving  and  in  addressing 
royalties  which  are  not  maintained  for  any 
other  human  beings,  and  they  are  waited 
on  even  by  nobles  as  gentlemen  would  be 
ashamed  to  wait  on  the  members  of  any 
other  class.  Though,  as  a  rule, .  not 
wealthy,  and  undistinguished  either  by 
intellectual  ability  or  service  to  the  States 
to  which  they  belong,  they  are  everywhere 
treated  as  *'  the  first,"  and  maintain,  with- 
out exciting  envj',  an  exclusiveness  as 
rigid  as  that  of  Indian  Brahmins  or  pious 
Jews.  They  marry  only  among  them- 
selves ;  they  claim  and  enforce  a  special 
marriage  privilege,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
right  to  have  their  recognized  concubines 
acknowledged  by  society;  and  though 
the  fortunes  some  of  them  possess  are 
distributed  with  a  strange  inequality,  and 
they  begin  to  be  solicitous  for  wealth, 
yet  they  resist  with  immovable  tenacity 
what  must  be  the  severe  temptation  to 
absorb  the  great  heiresses  of  European 
societv.  A  Colonna  may  marry  the  daugh- 
ter o(  the  greatest  of  American  money- 
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makers,  and  the  derogation  is  forgiven  for 
the  gain;  but  the  poorest  Hohenzollem 
or  Bourbon  may  not  stoop  to  the  most 
beautiful  or  accomplished  lady  of  many 
millions.  They  begin  more  and  more  to 
associate  only  with  each  other,  roaming 
over  Europe  to  avoid  the  tedium  of  a  too 
contracted  social  circle ;  and  at  all  cere- 
monial functions  they  supersede  alike  the 
nobles  and  the  statesmen.  In  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  jubilee,  for  example,  "the 
princes,"  known  and  unknown,  illustrious 
and  obscure,  are  all  alike  in  front,  and  the 
great  nobles  and  high-placed  personages 
of  the  realm,  soldiers  or  statesmen  or  di- 
plomatists, are  all  relegated  to  the  crowd. 
No  noble  except  Lord  Lome  appeared  in 
the  procession  as  an  invited  guest,  and 
the  exception  only  made  the  rule  more 
conspicuous. 

It  is  interesting  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  all  distinctions 
are  disappearing  except  the  grand  one  of 
wealth,  to  note  a  social  distinction  so 
marked  as  this,  and  ascertain  as  clearly  as 
may  be  upon  what  basis  of  solidity  it  rests. 
The  royal  caste  certainly  does  not  derive 
its  social  privilege  from  any  popular  re- 
spect for  birth.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  of  half  the  ebenbiirtig^  as  they  style 
themselves,  that  they  are  better  born  than 
the  great  nobles,  some  of  whom,  like  the 
Massimi  and  Zichys,  are  as  old,  who  are 
far  more  wealthy  and  influential,  and  who 
yet  yield  to  them  precedence  without  de- 
mur. Nor  is  it  general  respect  for  their 
names,  as  names  great  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Half  the  men  who  worship 
them  do  not  know  their  names,  and  could 
no  more  tell  you  why  they  think  Wittels- 
bachs,  Zahringens,  or  Guelfs  greater  than 
Colonnas  or  Crillons  or  Howards,  than 
they  could  tell  you  why  Oodeypore  looks 
down  on  Scindiah,  or  the  shereef  of 
Wazan  despises  Osman  Ghazee.  Nor  is 
it  worship  tor  their  wealth,  for  though  one 
or  two  are  enormously  wealthy  —  there  is 
a  Hohenzollem  who  would  be  accounted 
a  magnate  even  at  a  dinner  of  English  or 
American  millionaires — and  many  are 
rich,  the  majority  arc  straitened,  and  a  few 
are  poorer  than  if  they  owned  estates  in 
Ireland,  or  shares  in  Cornwall  mines. 
The  caste  derives  its  position  from  two 
facts  alone.  One  is  that  its  leading  mem- 
bers, perhaps  a  dozen  in  number,  are  really 
great  personages,  heirs  to  thrones  like 
those  of  Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia,  and 
sure,  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  to  influence 
directly  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The 
world,  if  not  governed  by  force,  greatly 
dreads  force ;  and  among  the  group  of 


princes  who  rode  on  Tuesday  \yj  the 
queen,  two  will  dispose  at  will  ot  a  million 
of  soldiers  actually  in  barracks,  while  two 
others  not  present  will  control  the  move- 
ments of  a  million  and  a  half  more.  That 
is  actual  power ;  and  substantial  ereatness 
such  as  belongs  to  the  heirs- of  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy,  reflects  a  kind 
of  greatness  on  the  class,  or  rather  clan, 
to  which  they  all  belong.  Moreover,  the 
princes  who  will  be  potentates  sustain  the 
princes  who  will  not  be,  with  their  whole 
strength.  Courts  settle  rank  in  Europe, 
and  the  courts  unanimously  insist  that  the 
descendants  of  royalty,  even  if  dethroned, 
shall  count  everywhere  first.  Not  only 
will  the  kings  not  marry,  legally  at  all 
events,  outside  the  clan,  but  they  exert  a 
steady  and  effective  pressure  in  favor  of 
restricting  all  thrones  when  vacant  to  the 
clan  alone.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
in  theory  than  for  a  new  State  like  Bel^um 
or  Bulgaria  which  needs  an  organizing 
chief,  a  statesman,  or  a  soldier,  to  choose 
a  prince  who  mav  or  may  not  be  capable 
of  ruling;  but  the  statesmen  know  well 
that  if  they  step  outside  the  clan,  "  Euny 
pean  sympathy  will  be  forfeited,"  —  or,  in 
plainer  words,  that  the  sovereigns  who 
move  armies  will  think  they  are  dealing 
with  disagreeable  upstarts.  Bemadotte 
only  kept  his  throne  at  the  price  of  turn- 
ing on  his  own  country  —  where  he  it 
still  regarded  as  a  traitor  —  and  IGng 
Milan,  the  only  member  of  an  obscure 
family  with  a  recognized  crown,  will  prob> 
ably  lose  it  for  want  of  the  determined 
protection  that,  had  he  been  bom  within 
the  caste,  would  have  been  afforded  him. 
That  protection  was  not,  it  is  true,  fi;ranted 
to  Alexander  of  Battenberg ;  but  then,  the 
Battenbergs  are  hardly  royal,  and  protec- 
tion to  him  might  have  precipitated  the 
gravest  of  all  wars.  The  moment  he  was 
gone,  the  Bulgarians  examined  Europe 
with  a  microscope  to  find  an  acceptable 
prince ;  but  they  knew  perfectlv  weU  that 
their  choice  was  restricted  to  those  whoni 
the  sovereigns  recognize  as  socially  their 
*<  equals."  1 1  is  that  recognition,  not  birth 
alone,  which  gives  the  princely  caste  its 
unique  and  almost  inexplicable  place  in 
Europe ;  and  as  long  as  that  recognitiott 
continues,  so  long  will  that  place  be  main- 
tained. In  other  words,  the  social  privi- 
lege of  the  princely  caste  will  probably 
endure  as  long  as  the  great  monarchies. 
The  greater  kings,  besides  believing  de- 
voutly in  the  birth  to  which  they  Uiem- 
selves  owe  so  much,  and  which,  being  an 
indestructible  as  well  as  incommunicable 
quality,  releases  them  from  the  dangers 
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of  rivalry — Prince  Bismarck,  for  example, 
stops  short  at  the  steps  of  the  throne  — 
find  the  privileges  of  the  clan  convenient 
b^'  eiiablin^  them  to  prevent  all  misal- 
ItdMUSf  which  it  is  now  not  only  a  matter 
of  family  pride,  but  a  historic  tradition  to 
avoid.    They  think  it  also  even  more  ex- 
pedient to  limit  thrones  to  princes,  not 
only  because  we  all  understand  our  equals 
best,  but  because  they  thereby  prevent 
the  rise  of  soldiers  who  might  be  unman- 
ageable or  too  successful.    A  warrior-king 
withiQ  the  Balkans  might  end  the  Eastern 
question  as  Hapsbures,  no  less  than  Ro- 
isanoffs,  do  not  wish  it  ended.    Kings 
have  had  their  jealousies  before  and  since 
the  Hapsburgs  killed  "  the  Friedlander  " 
because  he  was  too  successful  on  their 
behalf;  and  the  history  of  Napoleon  ac- 
centuated their  distrust   of   nsen    men. 
They  will,  we  fancv,  keep  up  the  caste, 
tboQ^h  it  is  possible  that,  as  it  grows 
numerous,  the  impossibility  of  finding  for- 
tunes, or  even  maintenance,  for  all  its 
members  may  compel  some  relaxations  in 
its  special  marriage  law.    The  rule  has 
been  relaxed  once  or  twice  — e,j^.,  in  favor 
of  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton  —  and 
a  modification  mav  yet  be  admitted  under 
which  the  formal  assent  of  four  or  five 
courts  shall  sweep  away  all  obstacles  of 
etiquette.     But  with  that  reservation,  we 
fwcy  the  princelv  caste  will   last  very 
mach  as  it  is  as  long  as  the  ereat  mon- 
archies,—  a  period  wnich  maybe  ages,  or 
may,  in  spite  of  appearances,  oe  shortened 
to  decades.     Everybody  assumes  —  the 
Idi^    themselves    assume  —  that    mon- 
archy is  in  danger,  and  to  judge  by  mere 
calculation,  so  it  should  be;  but  if  the 
next  great  outburst  in  Europe  comes  from 
below,  the  reaction  in  favor  of  property 
mav  plant  the  thrones  once  more  upon  a 
rocic 


From  Nature. 
A  REVIEW  OF    LIGHTHOUSE  WORK   AND 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS. 

II. 

The  fifty  years  of  the  present  reign 
have  been  distinguished  with  regard  to 
lighthouse  illumination  by  the  develop- 
ment in  this  country  of  the  beautiful  diop- 
tric system  of  Augustin  Fresnel.  In  1837, 
this  system  had  been  established  in 
France  fifteen  vears,  but  had  only  just 
been  introducecl  into  Britain,  where  the 
catoptric  system  was   in  full  operation. 


Parabolic  reflectors  formed  of  facets  of 
silvered  glass  were  used  in  the  Mersey 
lighthouses  so  far  back  as  1763,  and  at 
Ktnnaird  Head  in  Scotland,  in  1787.  In 
1804,  perfected  reflectors  of  silver  plate 
rolled  upon  copper  were  used  at  Inchkeith, 
and  similar  reflectors  have  been  ever  since 
employed.  To  Teulftre  must  be  attributed 
the  honor  of  the  invention  of  these  para- 
bolic mirrors,  in  1783.  The  Inchkeith 
Lighthouse  is  also  notable  as  the  first  in 
Britain  to  receive  a  Fresnel  apparatus 
(1835),  through  the  exertions  of  Alan  Ste- 
venson, who  placed  the  next  one  at  the 
Isle  of  May  (1836),  and  the  third  at  the 
Start  (1836).  These  lights  were  all  of  the 
first  order,  Start  and  Inchkeith  being  re- 
volving, and  Isle  of  May  fixed.  They 
were  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cookson,  of 
Newcastle,  who  subsequently  constructed 
at  least  a  dozen  others,  mainly  as  regards 
the  refracting  portion. 

The  lenticular  system,  as  received  from 
Augustin  Fresnel  by  Alan  and  Robert 
Stevenson,  comprised  four  principal  opti- 
cal agents  of  glass,  viz.,  the  cylindrical 
refractor,  the  totally  reflecting  prism,  the 
refracting  vertical  prism,  and  the  annular 
lens.  These  have  been  continued  in  use, 
with  few  modifications,  until  the  present 
day,  while  his  auxiliary  elements,  such  as 
the  small  inclined  lenses,  the  silvered  me- 
tallic zones,  and  the  plane  silvered  ^lass 
mirrors,  have  been  abandoned.  The  hrst- 
order  fixed  light  of  Fresnel  came  well- 
nigh  complete  from  his  hands,  and  has 
remained  unchanged  in  size  and  character, 
save  as  relates  to  the  number  of  prisms 
above  and  below  the  lenses,  which  has 
been  increased  from  10  in  all  to  26,  and 
as  to  the  joints  of  the  lenses,  which  have 
been  made  inclined  instead  of  vertical,  the 
latter  improvement  being  due  to  Alan 
Stevenson,  who  also  introduced  a  refractor 
of  more  truly  cylindric  form.  It  is  in  the 
apparatus  of  revolving  sections  that  the 
most  striking  ameliorations  have  been 
effected.  The  French  engineers  added 
little  between  1822  and  1852  to  FresneFs 
original  work,  a  few  combinations  or  mod- 
ifications of  his  elements  to  produce 
flashes  alternately  with  fixed  light  being 
nearly  all.  But  between  1 849  and  1 852  the 
great  improvement  known  as  the  holopho- 
tal  system  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  with- 
out drawings  the  various  applications  to 
both  catadioptric  and  dioptric  instruments 
of  this  principle,  by  whicli  the  light  of  max- 
imum intensity,  or  the  best  utilization  of  all 
the  rays,  was  attained.  The  first  catadiop- 
tric holophote  was  employed  at  the  North 
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Harbor,  Peterhead,  in  1849.  Better  forms 
were  realized  in  1864.  The  first  use  of 
holophotal  metallic  mirrors  above  and  be- 
low the  annular  lenses  of  a  large  revolving 
light  was  at  Little  Ross.  These  mirrors, 
wnich  needed  no  small  auxiliary  Fresnel 
lenses,  were,  instead  of  being  plane,  like 
Fresnel  mirrors,  generated  by  a  parabolic 
profile  passing  round  a  horizontal  axis. 
The  typical  dioptric  holophote  is  a  central 
refracting  lens  of  usually  three  elements, 
with  a  series  of  concentric  holophotal  to- 
tally reflecting  rings,  forming  an  instru- 
ment of  varying  diameter  and  focal  dis- 
tance, condensing  into  a  parallel  beam  all 
the  front  arc  of  the  diverging  sphere  of 
rays.  The  holophote  is  perfected  by  a 
glass  spherical  mirror  of  totally  reflecting 

Erisms  so  shaped  and  set  as  to  return  all  the 
ack  hemisphere  of  incident  rays  through 
the  flame,  to  be  parallelized  and  sent  out 
with  the  front  hemisphere  of  rays.  This 
spherical  mirror  in  its  most  effective  form 
was  the  invention,  in  1861,  of  Mr.  James 
Chance,  who  generated  the  double-reflect- 
ing prisms  or  zones  round  a  vertical  in- 
stead of  a  horizontal  axis,  separated  them, 
and  divided  them  into  segments  or  panels, 
thus  making  it  practicable  to  increase  the 
radius  of  the  mirror  and  apply  it  to  the 
largest  apparatus  as  a  most  useful  adjunct. 
In  this  instrument  the  image  of  the  flame 
is  not  reversed,  and  the  light  sent  back  is 
at  least  three-fourths  of  that  received. 

But  the  most  important  application  of 
the  holophotal  system  was  to  the  dioptric 
revolving  sea-light.  The  totally  reflecting 
zones  above  and  below  the  refracting 
lenses  were  generated  round  a  horizontal 
instead  of  a  vertical  axis,  and  made  to 
work  in  complete  unison  with  the  lenses, 
the  light  being  parallelized  in  every  plane 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  first  holophotal 
sea-light  was  the  North  Ronaldshav,  in 
1 85 1.  Since  that  date  every  revolving 
light  with  prisms  has  been  holophotal.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  modem  plan 
gives  light  five  or  six  times  more  intense 
than  the  original  plan. 

Another  material  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  lighthouse  engineer  has 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Steven- 
son in  the  azimuthal  condensing  system. 
This  is,  briefly,  an  arrangement  of  the 
optical  agents  before  described,  and  of 
some  others  specially  devised,  by  which 
either  one  arc  of  the  horizon  is  illumin.:led 
by  a  beam  of  the  greatest  attainable  inten- 
sity while  the  rest  is  dark,  or  else  two  or 
more  sectors  are  lighted  with  equal  or 
with  unequal  intensity  while  the  others 
are  dark ;    these  distinctions  being  gov- 


erned by  the  nautical  requirements  as  t 
range  and  direction  of  the  sea-coast,  chai 
nel,  or  harbor  where  the  light  is  estal 
lished.  The  beams  thus  sent  out  may  b 
white  or  colored,  the  differences  in  colore 
media  themselves,  or,  as  compared  wit 
white  li^ht,  being  equalized  approximate! 
by  the  instruments  used.  The  conden: 
ing  method  has  been  applied  more  free! 
to  the  smaller  than  to  the  larger  ordei 
of  apparatus  during  the  past  twenty-fiv 
years ;  and  among  the  most  beautiful  illui 
trations  of  the  system  designed  not  aloo 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  by  Mr.  Chanc< 
Mr.  Alan  Brebner,  and  Dr.  Hopkinsoi 
may  be  cited  the  Buddonness,  the  Isl 
Oronsay,  the  Lochindaal,  the  Dartmoutl 
the  Hoylake,  and  many  apparatuses  fo 
certain  narrow  seas  in  Australia.  But  th 
large  lights  of  Orme^s  Head,  Dungenesi 
Bidston,  Longships,  St  Tudwars,  Uubli 
Bay,  and  McArthur^s  Head,  may  also  b 
selected  as  good  examples  of  the  condeu 
ing  plan. 

A  third  and  very  valuable  improvemen 
is  the  group-flashing  system  of  Dr.  Job 
Hopkinson,  F.R.S.,  by  which  a  new  serie 
of  characteristics  has  been  added  to  n 
volving  lights.  The  invention  dates  fron 
1874,  and  consists  in  so  shaping  and  con 
bining  on  unequal  axes  the  panels  of  a 
apparatus  that  a  double,  triple,  or  fourfol 
flash  may  be  produced,  each  flash  of  th 
group  being  of  such  duration  and  divida 
from  another  flash  by  such  an  interval  c 
time  that  compass-bearings  may  easily  b 
taken  from  the  ship ;  while  eacn  group  i 
separated  from  another  group  by  a  longc 
interval,  the  whole  period  beine  one  of  th 
usual  periods  of  revolving  li^nts,  such  a 
half  a  minute.  Thus,  while  adequat 
power  is  maintained  for  each  flash,  an  ui 
mistakable  distinction  is  established.  Tbi 
plan  became  rapidly  popular.  The  Trinit 
House  was  the  first  to  apply  it,  in  1871 
to  the  catoptric  floating  light  on  the  Roya 
Sovereign  Shoals,  near  Hastings,  lo 
next  applications  were  to  a  dioptric  ligt 
for  Mexico,  and  to  the  Little  Basses  Ugh 
Ceylon.  It  is  now  used  all  over  th 
world.  At  the  Casquets,  in  1876,  it  ei 
abled  the  Trinity  Corporation  to  dispena 
with  two  of  the  three  lights  hitherto  en 
ployed,  and  show  from  one  tower  a  bal 
minute  light  in  triple  flashes,  each  lastin 
two  seconds,  each  interval  between  thei 
I  three  seconds,  and  the  long  interval  b 
!  tween  the  groups  eighteen  seconds.  Tli 
great  lights  of  Bull  Point,  Hartland  Poin 
and  Eddystone  are  other  examples  < 
double  and  triple  group-flashing  by  optic 
combinations. 
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The  use  of  color  in  lighthouse  practice 
has  been  gradually  diminishing  since  1837, 
and  is  now  almost  restricted   to  harbor 
lights  and  ship  lights,  with  a  few  cases  of 
fixed  sea-lights  where  a  danger  is  to  be 
marked  over  a  narrow  sector.    The  loss 
by  absorption  in  red  and  green,  the  only 
two  colors  available,  being  from  60  to  80 
per  cent.  —  a  loss  slightly  redeemed  in  the 
case  of  red  by  a  certam  relative  superiority 
to  white  in  thick  weather  —  it  is  obvious 
that    color  must  sooner  or  later   disap- 
pear from  the  list  of  effective  lighthouse 
agents.    Meanwhile  the  power  of  a  colored 
b>eam  (without  regard  to  the  illuminant), 
lias  been  optically  enhanced  by  one  of  two 
methods,  superficial    amplitude  and  azi- 
nuthal  condensation. 

Where  a  revolving  light  is  to  show,  in 
alternate  or  other  series,  red  and  white 
beams,  the  power  may  be  approximately 
equalized  by  assigning  to  the  red  a  certain 
greater  angular  breadth  in  the  panels  of 
prisms  and  lenses  than  to  the  white.    The 
wolf  Rock  light  (1869),  the  Flamborough 
Head  {1872),  the  Hartland   Point  (1874), 
were   so  treated  by  Mr.  James  Chance, 
thoueh   with    different    arrangements  of 
panels,  the  average  proportion  being  73 
for  the  red,  and  27  for  the  white.    The 
colored  glass  plates  used  were  of  a  se- 
lected tint  of  "  copper  ruby."    The  second 
method,  condensation,  is  mainly  applica- 
ble, as  before  mentioned,  by  means  of 
vertical  prisms  and  other  agents  to  light- 
ing sectors  of  the  horizon,  or  to  securing 
perfect    definition   between   two  colored 
arcs  or  between  a  white  and  a  colored  arc. 
The  Kingswear  fourth-order  light,  Dart- 
mouth (1065),  designed  by  Mr.   Chance, 
is  an  excellent  example.     In  a  seaward 
arc  of  45^  there  is  a  central  white  beam 
of   9j^    between   a  red    beam    of    17}*^ 
and  a  green  beam  of  I7f*^.    Ten  vertical 
prisms  were   used,  four   condensing  the 
\\ghts  on  the  border  of  the  red  and  white, 
and  four  on  the  border  of  the  green  and 
white,  while  two  augmented  the  central 
beam.    The  fairway  channel  to  the  harbor 
is  indicated  by  the  colored  light,  and  the 
bright  beam  constitutes  a  sea-hght  which 
is  frequently  observed  at  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles,  though  the  lamp  is  inferior  to 
the  lamps  of  to-day. 

The  signal  lights  of  the  port  and  star- 
board sides  of  a  vessel  are  colored  in  order 
^at  a  marked  contrast  may  be  visible  at 
i  distance  of  at  least  two  miles,  and  her 
course  and  evolutions  plainly  understood. 
But  the  great  inferiority  of  green  to  red, 
and  of  both  to  white  (the  third  signal  cslt- 
^ed  by  a  steamer  being  a  white  light), 


combined  with  tlie  imperfection  of  the 
optical  apparatus  and  of  the  burner  used, 
renders  too  many  ship  lights  lamentably 
untrustworthy  at  even  this  short  range, 
and  can  only  tend  to  multiply  such  terrible 
collisions  as  those  with  which  we  have  be- 
come familiar  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
It  might  be  impracticable,  on  account  of 
weight  or  cost,  to  introduce  condensing 
agents  into  side-lights  generally,  though 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  ever  foremost  in 
the  van  of  improvement,  tried  them  on  the 
small  steamer  Pharos  in  1866;  but  there 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  adopt- 
ing such  lenses  of  true  lighthouse  types 
as  are  now  made  for  the  purpose  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Paris,  and  in  not  fitring 
them  with  the  incandescent  electric  light 
in  two  different  degrees  of  power,  so  as 
to  equalize  nearlv  the  red  and  green  lights, 
and  in  not  making  them  both  ecjual  in 
visibility  to  the  white ;  thus  securing  an 
effective  signal  for  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  at  sea.  The 
writer  has  long,  but  with  small  success, 
advocated  this  course.  Public  opinion, 
however,  may  yet  be  stimulated  by  some 
crowning  disaster  to  insist  on  a  reform  so 
urgently  needed,  and  so  perfectly  easy  to 
realize. 

In  1873  the  first  dioptric  light  estab- 
lished in  England,  Start  Point,  received 
its  present  apparatus  in  substitution  for 
the  old  Fresnel  lenses  and  concave  mir- 
rors. The  new  revolving  light,  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Chance,  a  design  repeated 
in  1874  at  Cape  Bon,  Africa,  and  the  South 
Stack  Rock,  Holyhead,  was  composed 
svmmetrically  of  six  sides  of  60*^,  with 
the  usual  upper  and  lower  prisms,  the 
central  lens  having  nine  elements  in  cir- 
cular settings.  The  panels  are  thus  the 
widest  in  azimuth  hitherto  constructed, 
except  some  of  those  of  Flamborough 
Head,  which  subtended  69J**,  or  the  four 
holophotal  quadrants  constituting  the 
South  Stack  low  light  (1879),  designed 
by  Dr.  Hopkinson,  and  the  only  existing 
light  of  the  kind.  By  a  subsidiary  arrange- 
ment of  totally  reflecting  prisms  and  a 
holophote,  a  fixed  red  beam  at  Start  Point 
was  projected  to  a  lower  chamber  in  the 
tower,  and  thence  sent  out  to  mark  the 
position  of  certain  rocks.  The  Watling 
Island  (Bahamas)  second-order  double- 
flashing  light  of  1885,  designed  by  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  is  a  unique  specimen  of  holo- 
photal circular  settings,  with  the  most  re- 
cent improvements. 

A  remarkable  variation  of  the  usual 
elements  of  a  dioptric  sea-light  dates  from 
1879  or  1880.     Lower  prisms  for  sea-lights 
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had,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  in 
1874,  been  suppressed  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  and  for  port  lights,  Messrs.  Chance 
had  dispensed  with  all  prisms,  and  raised 
the  lenses  to  a  vertical  angle  of  80^.  But 
now  it  was  determined  to  produce  a  first- 
order  apparatus  with  refractors  only,  ex- 
tending the  vertical  angle  to  92**  from  56^ 
or  57^,  the  old  normal  height.  This  was 
attained  by  Messrs.  Chance  by  means  of 
dense  flint  glass  in  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior limits.  The  power  of  the  lenses,  al- 
ways counting  for  75  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  complete  light  was  thus  considerably 
auc^mented,  while  the  cost  and  bulk  were 
reduced,  though  doubtless  at  the  expense 
of  symmetry.  The  first-order  lights,  An- 
vil Point  (Dorset),  the  Eddystone,  and  the 
Minicoy  (Indian  Sea),  were  constructed  on 
this  principle  at  Birmingham  (1880-83). 
In  the  case  of  the  Eddystone,  two  appara- 
tuses exactly  alike  were  employed  by  the 
Trinity  House — one  superposed  on  the 
other,  and  each  lighted  by  its  own  lamp, 
the  whole  height  of  optical  glass  exceed- 
ing 12  feet.  The  plan  of  superposed 
lenses  was  first  suggested,  in  1859,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Brown,  of  Lewisham,  and 
first  practically  set  forth,  in  1872,  by  Mr, 
John  R.  Wigham,  an  engineer  of  conspic- 
uous ability,  in  connection  with  his  large 
fas  fiames  for  Irish  lighthouses ;  and  it 
as  been  since  fully  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Trinity  House.  The  great  lights 
ot  Galley  Head,  Howth  Bailey,  and  Rock- 
abill  attest  the  excellence  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  lenses,  and  the  Eddystone  biform 
(1 881)  is  not  less  successful. 

The  enhancement  of  illuminating  power 
through  the  amplification,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  of  lenticular  panels  has  been 
described.  But  a  more  emphatic  change, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Stevenson,  has 
recently  been  consummated.  The  radius 
or  focal  distance  of  Fresnel's  first-order 
light  is  920  millimetres.  The  Fresnel  of 
our  time  proposed  a  radius  of  1,330,  and 
such  a  lens  has  been  already  constructed  in 
France.  The  name  "  hyper-radiant,"  given 
to  it  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  seems  hardly  so  ac- 
curately formed  as  "hyper-radial,  which 
was  independently  suggested  by  the  writer 
in  1885,  although  the  new  lens  will  be  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  large  fiames  of  the 
day,  at  once  utilizing  their  volume  and  not 
suffering  from  their  heat.  In  the  lights 
for  the  Bishop  Rock  and  Round  Island 
(Scilly)  now  (1887)  being  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Chance  for  the  Trmity  House,  the 
apparatus  will  be  of  the  hypcr-radial  type, 
and  it  will  have  a  vertical  angle  of  80**, 
with  glass  all  of  the  usual  refractive  index. 


There  will  be  for  each  lighthouse  a  bifom 
structure  15  feet  high,  the  Bishop  haviiu 
lenses  for  white  double  flashes  arranged 
in  a  pentagon  of  ^ve  groups,  each  lens 
subtending  36^  horizont£ly,  with  an  eiebt 
wick  burner ;  and  the  Round  Island  hav- 
ing  lenses  for  red  single  flashes,  each  lens 
subtending  60^  horizontally,  with  a  ten 
wick  burner.  Petroleum  will  be  used  in 
both  cases.  The  latter  apparatus  would 
seem  to  mark  the  maximum  limit  oi 
dimension,  with  regard  to  optical  asents 
and  to  illuminants,  compatible  with  the 
present  conditions  of  lanterns  and  towers, 
Hyper-radial  apparatus  is  also  being  pre 
pared  in  Paris  for  the  Tory  Island  and 
Bull  Rock  lights  in  Ireland. 

But  the  true  maximum  of  power  or  in 

tensity  for  lighthouses  must  ever  be  sooghl 

in  the  electnc  light.    This  application  oj 

the  branch  of  physical  science  that  hai 

perhaps  more  than  any  other  distin^ished 

the  Victorian  epoch  nad  its  expenmenta! 

beginnings,  under  the  auspices  of  Para 

day,  at  Dungeness  and  the  South  Fore 

land.    The  apparatus  used  at  Dungenesi 

was  of  150  millimetres  radius.     In  1881 

the    apparatus    for  Macquarie  was   con 

structed  of  920  millimetres  nulius.    Sii 

large  electric  lights  have  been  establiahec 

in   Britain    since  1862,  all  the  woric  oi 

Messrs.  Chance,  and  all  of  their  desigi 

except  the  Isle  of  May,  which  was  plannec 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson.    The  Soutei 

Point  light,  revolving,  of  second  and  thin 

order  elements,  dates    from    1871 ;    thi 

South  Foreland,  high  and  low,  fixed,  a 

the  third  order,  from   1872;  the  Lian 

fixed  lights,  of  the  third  order,  from  1877 

and  the  Isle  of  May,  which  gpves  a  foul 

fold  flash,  and  is  of  first  and  second  orde 

radii,  from  1886.     In  addition,  there  bavi 

been  designed  by  Dr.  Hopkinson,  aw 

made  at  Birmingham,  the  Macquarie  (Syd 

ney),  a  first-order  revolving,  the  most  pon 

erful  light  in  the  world,  and  the  Tim 

(SpeziaX  a  second-order  triple  group-flash 

ing  light     It  is  needless  to  give  detaib  0 

these  apparatuses,  which  are  throughou 

distinguished  by  skilful  optical  comDina 

tions  and  the  utmost  precision  of  worl 

manship.    They  have  all  been,  with  th 

exception  of  the  Isle  of  May,  the  subjec 

of  elaborate  papers  and  exhaustive  dii 

cussion  before    the    Institution  of  Civ 

';  Engineers.    An  apparatus  of  the  secon 

order  is    being  prepared  at  Birminghai 

for  the  new  electric  light  of  St.  Catherine' 

(Isle  of  Wight).      It  is  composed  <^  n 

;  fractors  only,  extended  to  97**  of  vertic 

'  angle,  and  with  certain  special   arrangi 

I  ments  for  divergence.    The  carbons  wi 
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be  of  50  millimetres  diameter  and  of  a 
novel  and  perfect  form. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  but  especially  since  1 861,  with  re- 
gard to  lighthouse  characteristics,  a  select- 
ive process  in  operation  by  which  the 
*  fittest  have  survived.  Not  only  has  the 
optical  apparatus  been  perfected  in  curv- 
ature, finish,  and  adjustment  to  nautical 
conditions,  and  the  intensity  of  light  in- 
creased threefold,  but  the  weaker  forms  of 
distinction  have  been  suppressed,  and 
the  better  forms  retained  and  multiplied. 
Fixed  lights  for  the  most  part  have  been 
discontinued,  and,  in  this  country  at  least, 
lights  composed  of  fixed  and  revolving 
portions.  Long  periods  in  revolving 
lights  have  been  altered  to  short  periods, 
the  uncertain  aid  of  color  largelv  aban- 
doned, the  varieties  of  the  group-nashing 
system  invoked,  and  the  quick  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark  resorted  to  in  occulting 
or  intermittent  apparatus,  although  the 
veiv  ingenious  but  too  complicated  plan 
of  Babrage,  with  its  rhythmical  longs  and 
shorts,  has  not  prevailed.  The  enchanced 
speed  of  steam-vessels,  the  multiplication 
of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  the  improvement 
of  shore  lights,  and  the  spread  of  com- 
niercial  enterprise,  by  which  new  ports 
^  opened  and  new  coasts  explored,  have 
Mtundly  effected  these  changes.  And, 
P^ri passu,  striking  improvements  in  the 
mechanism  of  revolving  carriages  and  of 
clockwork  both  with  weights  and  springs, 
in  occulting  cylinders  and  gun-metal  fram- 
ing of  apparatus,  have  resulted  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  our  best  lighthouse 
engineers. 

The  early  rivalry  between  the  catoptric 
*nd  the  aioptric  systems  has  wholly 
ceased,  the  latter  having,  by  the  weight  of 
Its  general  and  well-tried  superiority,  dis- 
placed the  old  system  in  all  directions 
save  in  one  or  two  revolving  sea-lights  of 
^ceptional  merit,  like  Beachy  Head  or 
^^  Agnes,  and  save  in  all  light-vessels 
where  the  excellent  21-inch  reflectors,  with 
"ic two-wick  Douglass  burners,  often  send 
jnt  beams  of  20,000  candles  over  the  shoal- 
'^set  waters. 

There  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 

1886,  202  sea-lights,  of  which  147  were 

"optric  and  55  catoptric,  and,  in  addition, 

*l?out  450  small  lights  of  all  kinds,  making, 

^th  the  74  light-vessels,  a  total  of  about 

730,     Surely  this  is  a  noble  growth  of 

''gbthouse  illumination,  even  in  the  long 

period  under  review.    It  compares   not 

Unfavorably  with  the  United  States,  the 

first  country  to  adopt  the  lenticular  system 

On  a  bold  and  comprehensive  scale,  or 


even  with  the  country  of  Fresnel  himself 
and  of  his  brother  Leonor,  where  the  elu- 
cidations and  experiments  of  Allard  and 
of  Reynaud,  and  the  practical  work  of  Le- 
paute,  Sautter,  Barbier,  and  Fenestre, 
have  done  much  to  promote  science  and 
benefit  humanity. 

J.  Kenward. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  JUBILEE. 

The  jubilee  ceremonial  was  a  success. 
Great  and  unusual  as  the  occasion  was, 
long  as  had  been  the  preparations,  and 
restless  as  men's  imaginations  had  be- 
come, there  was,  when  the  day  had  arrived 
and  passed,  no  sense  of  failure  or  inade- 
quacy. The  grand  procession,  with  its 
troops  of  princes,  including  representa- 
tives of  all  the  great  houses  of  Europe ; 
the  scene  in  the  Abbey,  which  might  have 
called  Macaulay  from  the  dead  to  write  a 
new  description;  the  outpouring  of  the 
mightiest  city  of  the  world  to  rejoice  in 
the  length  ot  its  queen's  reign ;  the  illu- 
mination which  turned  that  city  into  a 
fair^'land,  or  colossal  opera-stage  flashing 
with  light  and  color;  the  transcendently 
beautiful  day,  perfectly  bright,  yet  cool 
through  all  its  cloudless  serenity;  the 
marvellous  order  of  the  millions  who  as- 
sembled, and  who,  by  an  instinct  noticed 
on  all  hands,  reserved  their  awe-inspiring 
roar  of  acclaim  for  the  sovereign  alone,  — 
all  combined  to  content  the  general  long- 
ing that  an  event  which  can  occur  only  at 
historic  intervals  should  have  a  cele ora- 
tion that  history  might  worthily  record. 
No  such  function,  so  ^rand  in  its  entirety, 
so  full  of  meaning  in  its  details,  has  illus- 
trated modem  London,  or  has  brought  out 
so  fully  the  unity  of  the  people,  or  the 
completeness  of  their  sense  that  the  sov- 
ereign is  their  representative,  the  living 
symool  of  an  entity  to  which  each  one  has 
some  close  relation.  It  is  the  remotest  of 
improbabilities  that  any  one  now  living 
will  see  such  a  scene  again,  and  to  miU 
lions  of  the  young  it  will  serve  during  the 
remainder  ot  their  lives  as  a  date,  a  great 
historic  day  during  which  all  went  right, 
and  neither  enemy,  nor  friend,  nor  fate 
marred  the  superb  completeness  of  a  cere- 
monial through  which  a  court  and  a  nation 
endeavored  to  display  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  mankind,  their  consciousness  of 
a  common  bond.  Great  Britain  grouping 
itself  in  heartiest  gratulation  round  its 
queen  on  the  longest  and  brightest  day  of 
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the  year,  —  that  was  the  total  impression 
of  the  2 1  St  of  June,  1887. 
The  scene  in  the  Abbey,  to  all  others  a 

frand  picture  such  as  historians  centuries 
ence  may  describe  with  no  derogation  of 
their  dignity,  or  a  great  incident  marking 
and  breaking  as  with  a  pause  the  other- 
wise too  unbroken  rush  of  modern  English 
affairs,  must  have  roused  in  the  queen 
emotions  of  almost  insufferable  vividness 
and  number.  It  was  in  the  Abbey  that 
she,  a  mere  girl,  though  the  heir  of  every 
family  that  has  ever  reigned  in  Britain, 
took  up  the  burden  of  a  sway  w^hich  ever 
since,  as  if  developed  by  some  internal  and 
self-derived  force,  has  spread  over  more 
people,  more  territories,  more  sources  of 
all  that  viclds  material  prosperity.  It  is 
in  the  Aobey  that,  when  her  next  visit  is 
paid,  she  will  be  buried.  She  must  have 
thought,  as  she  sat,  of  the  long  series  of 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  have  helped 
her  to  bear  her  burden,  and  to  whom  her 
success  has  been  due  —  the  "  past  mas- 
ters," as  Punch  calls  them  —  and  who 
have  departed,  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
though  unforgotten.  And  she  must  have 
mused,  if  only  for  a  moment,  as  certainly 
every  thoughtful  man  around  her  did.  on 
the  great  problem  whether  or  no  the  jubi- 
lee had  closed  an  era,  whether  her  reign 
would  change  its  character,  or  would  ex- 
hibit to  its  end  that  continuousness  of 
prosperity  and  progress  which  has  been 
Its  distinctive  mark.  We  are  sick  of  ex- 
ulting in  such  things,  and  half-believe,  as 
our  forefathers  did,  in  the  ominousness  of 
boastful  gratulation ;  but  it  is  mere  fact  that 
the  number  of  the  queen's  own  people  has 
nearly  doubled  during  her  reign,  that  her 
subjects  are  more  by  at  least  seventy  rail- 
lions,  that  there  is  room  for  empires  on  the 
new  lands  which  have  fallen,  as  it  were  by 
gravitation,  into  her  possession.  On  the 
mountains  of  wealth  which  have  accrued  to 
her  people,  wealtli  from  trade,  wealth  from 
discovery,  wealth  from  new  subjugations 
of  the  forces  of  nature  —  for  the  tnumphs 
of  steam  and  electricity  are  but  incidents 
in  the  queen's  reign  —  it  is,  as  we  feel, 
unbecoming  to  dilate ;  nor  do  we  know 
that  there  is  less  of  boastfulness  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  victories  of  thought  and  energy. 
But  the  continuousness  of  prosperity  has 
been  there,  whether  we  boast  in  it  or  not ; 
and  the  queen  must  have  asked  herself  if 
it  would  never  end,  and  probably  have 
felt,  as  we  all  feel,  a  keen  sense  of  misgiv- 
ing, a  sort  of  shudder  at  what  may  be 
hidden  within  the  future  time.  Why 
should  the  British  Empire  advance  for- 
ever, any  more  than  any  one  of  the  empires 


which  have  risen,  shone,  and  fallen  ?  He 
power  is  already  fearfully  wide,  too  wid 
for  her  available  means,  though  not  fc 
her  potential  resources;  her  wealth  ha 
grown  to  proponions  unknown  in  any  ae 
or  on  any  continent ;  her  people  are  alread 
showing  marks  of  lassitude  under  a  burde 
of  power  which  allows  of  no  rest  froi 
anxiety  and  thought  If  the  queen  wer 
responsible  in  truth  as  she  is  in  theof] 
she  could  never  sleep  for  the  echoes  c 
daily  triumph  or  calamity  which  the  tele 
graph  brings  us  from  all  earth.  The  hou 
of  decadence  of  England  must  come  a 
last,  or  history  teaches  nothing ;  and  wh 
should  it  not  come  now,  just  when  sh 
publicly  rejoices  through  a  million  throat 
m  the  long  duration  of  her  content? 

It  is  a  most  natural  thought,  and  yei 
perhaps,  its  origin  is  instinctive  timiait 
rather  than  reason,  and  the  time  of  ded 
dence,  though  it  must  arrive,  mav  yet  b 
far  away.  The  '*  empire,*'  jud^ea  by  hii 
tory,  is  still  young;  for  it  Beean  wit! 
Plassey,  and  since  Plassey  only  thre 
ordinary  generations  have  passed  awaj 
The  evidence  of  history  is  ot  little  valoc 
for  history  records  no  such  conditions  a 
those  which  exist  in  Britain,  no  instano 
where  a  ruling  population  so  vast  and  s 
energetic  was  at  the  same  time  so  frM 
In  an  the  kingdoms  that  have  been,  tfa 
monopoly  of  action  has  belonged  compai 
ti  vely  to  few.  We  think  little  as  histortaii 
of  the  circumstances  which  as  politician 
strike  us  so  often  as  almost  overwhelming 
of  the  difficulties  which  seem  so  great,  bo 
are  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  old  - 
compare  the  troubles  of  to-day  with  tboi 
of  Elizabeth *s  reign,  when  the  mightiei 
power  of  Europe  was  threatening  invaaioi 
and  a  third  of  the  people  were  hostile  t 
the  dynastv ;  of  the  enemies  who  ar 
dwarfs  by  those  whom  we  have  beaten - 
compare  Parnell  with  Napoleon;  of  tfa 
competitors  whose  pressure,  urgent  as  ' 
appears,  may  pass  away  in  a  day.  Of  a 
external  circumstances  that  affect  Gres 
Britain,  perhaps  the  only  one  that  histor 
will  care  about  is  the  rise  of  the  Unite 
States  to  an  equality,  which  may  soon  b 
a  superiority,  in  the  world ;  but  who  know 
whether  that  will  make  for  our  evil  or  on 
good  ?  The  people  of  America  are  of  on 
own  blood,  and  what  the  kingdom  lose 
the  race  will  gain.  There  is  nothii^ 
whatever  to  alarm  in  all  that  is  occuiriai 
not  even  in  the  acuteness  which  has  cofli 
to  the  chronic  struggle  with  Irelaiult  i 
only  the  ultimate  source  of  all  British  sue 
cesses,  the  national  character,  remain 
unaffected.    That  is  the  question  whicl 
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really  coocerns  us ;  that,  and  not  a  fancy 
that  oecause  of  a  happy  and  perhaps  too 
exultant  day,  a  time  of  decadence  will  set 
in,— and  on  that  nothing  but  the  events 
of  the  future  can  throw  any  certain  light. 
We  aU  form  opinions  and  fancy  we  know ; 
but  we  know  next  to  nothing.  That  the 
middle  class  has  |^own  temporarily  soft, 
and  is  bemusing  itself  with  dreams  of  a 
world  in  which  force  shall  be  valueless, 
and  cooopulsion  be  ended,  and  hardness 
be  accounted  evil  irrespective  of  its  rea- 
sons, is  certain ;  but  the  middle  class  is  no 
longer  the  people,  and  no  one  can  tell 
whether  it  is  really  changing  its  mind,  or 
whether  it  only  fancies  itself  changed  un- 
der the  influence  of  leaders  who  must  pass 
away.  The  probabilities  from  analogy 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  premanence  of  na- 
tional character ;  and  if  ours  remains  unaf- 
fected, we  are  thirty  millions  of  the  breed 
who,  when  they  were  but  twelve  millions, 
set  Europe  successfully  at  defiance.  Our 
childrea  mav  find  new  paths,  as  our  fathers 
found  the  old,  and  pursue  them  as  enereet- 
ically,  so  that  the  world,  now  half-wishmg 
foruie  decay  of  England,  and  half-believ- 
ing it  has  commenced,  may  be  astounded 
to  find  that  her  history  of  success  has  even 
yet  but  begun.  The  Roman  Empire  en- 
dured unbroken  four  hundred  years  at 
least;  and  Rome,  in  her  strongest  days, 
had  never  our  resources  or  our  skill.  We 
nay  be  at  the  commencement  of  a  decline 
which,  when  it  begins,  will  be  swift ;  but 
we  oiav  also  be  at  the  threshold  of  a  lone 
line  ot  sovereigns  named  "  Edward,"  and 
M  when  it  has  ended  that  the  Jubilee 
I)ayof  1887,  as  it  ended  one  long  era  of 
wccess,  so  also  it  began  another.  There 
ishttleuse  in  human  forecasts,  and  least 
of  all  in  those  pessimist  prophecies  which 
spn'og  in  reality  from  a  belief  that  as 
Kgards  man,  and  especially  as  regards 
o<itions,  Providence  must  always  grudge. 

From  The  Saturday  Review. 

Op  all  the  multitude  of  testimonies  to 
tJie  splendid  success  of  the  queen's  jubi- 
lee, we  have  not  much  hesitation  for  our 
own  part  in  indicating  what  we  regard  as 
^e  most  emphatic  and  significant.     It  is 
^at  the  cloud  of  literary  witnesses  to  the 
fact  have   hardly  succeeded  —  not   even 
thev  —  in  overcoloring  any  of  the  greater 
ana  more  striking  aspects  of  the  national 
fesrival.     The  *' adjectives  and  superla- 
tives *'  which  one  humorous  and  experi- 
enced journalistic  scene-painter  declared 
himself  the  other  night  to  have  reserved 
so  strictly  for  his  comii|ff  description  of 
the  pageant  that  he  had  none  to  bestow  in 


an  after-dinner  speech,  have  been  duly  ex- 
pended by  him,  and  more  still  by  others  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen,  on  word-pictures  of 
the  show;  and  yet  the  coolest  criticism 
must  honestly  admit  that  they  have  not 
overdone  it.  Thanks  to  her  own  latest 
developments,  Progress,  as  our  latter-day 
divinity  is  prosaically  named,  but  rarely 
succeeds  in  getting  anead  of  her  eulogists. 
However  startling  m  its  magnificence  may 
be  her  newest  triumph,  her  daily  hymno- 
dists  usually  contrive  to  " go  one  better" 
in  their  descriptions  of  it.  Indeed,  they 
not  unfrequently  manage  after  a  little 
practice  to  go  so  many  better  in  the  way 
of  exaggeration  that  to  the  eye  of  impar- 
tiality the  particular  marvel  under  process 
of  celebration  begins  to  look  quite  small 
in  comparison  with  the  swelling  rhetoric 
of  the  celebrant.  His  sesqui pedal  words 
have  a  stride  which  too  often  reduces  to 
relative  insignificance  the  longest  step  in 
advance  that  Progress  can  be  supposed  to 
have  taken.  Whenever,  therefore,  we 
come  across  some  event,  historical  or 
other,  which  is  not  thus  reduced  by  the 
process  of  "celebration"  resolutely  and 
perse veringly  applied  to  it,  we  may  know 
By  this  token,  if  by  no  other,  that  it  is 
really  a  big  thing.  And  thus  it  has  fared 
with  the  jubilee.  The  word-painters  have 
worked  their  picturesque  will  upon  its 
scenic  aspects  over  many  days  and  col- 
umns; the  harpers  harpmg  upon  their 
harps  have  held  high  descant  upon  its 
moral  grandeur  and  impressiveness  in 
every  variety  of  key  and  measure  ;  yet 
even  to  those  whose  senses  are  the  most 
fatigued  with  this  excessive  feast  of  lit- 
erary color  and  music,  the  subject  of  it  all 
can  have  lost  nothing  of  its  original  effect 
upon  the  imagination.  It  remains  the 
simple  truth  that  never  in  modern  times 
has  there  been  in  this  country  a  court 
pageant  to  compare  in  splendor  and  state- 
finess  with  that  of  last  Tuesday;  and  no 
less  indisputable  is  it  that  London,  the 
London  which  we  know,  or  our  fathers 
remember,  has  never  adorned  and  illumi- 
nated her  league-long  thoroughfares  with 
anything  like  l\u:  abundance  of  decoration 
and  the  glory  ol  gaslight  with  which  they 
have  been  glowing  daily  and  blazing 
nightly  throughout  the  week.  Above  all, 
it  IS  a  fact  as  completely  and  much  more 
important  beyond  question  that  the  great 
ceremonial  in  the  Abbey,  after  Corinthian 
eloquence  has  done  its  worst  on  the  histor- 
ical, political,  and  poetic  aspects  of  the 
scene,  stands  out  before  us  still  with  all  its 
majesty  unimpaired.  The  queen  receiving 
the  homage  of  her  children  and  grand- 
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children  on  the  most  historically  venerable 
spot  of  English  ground,  and  alter  solemn 
investiture  in  the  royal  robes  which  she 
assumed  half  a  century  ago  to  enter  upon 
the  happiest  and,  for  her  own  share  in 
it,  the  most  beneficent  reign  in  our  history 
—  this  we  feel  to  be  a  spectacle  which 
still  appeals  with  undiminished  force  to 
our  pride  of  patriotism,  to  our  reverence 
for  antiquity,  to  our  respect  for  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  of 
national  duties,  and,  lastly,  to  that  combi- 
nation of  all  these  instincts  with  the  added 
feeling  of  personal  regard  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  modem  and,  so  to  say,  "  ra- 
tionalistic," but  nonetthe  less  powerful, 
enduring,  and  politically  valuable,  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  crown. 

With  equal  truth,  and  truth  no  less 
remarkable,  may  it  be  said  that  conven- 
tionalities have  uecn  as  powerless  to  de- 
tract from  the  interest  of  the  chief  figure 
in  this  week's  pageant  as  overladen  rhet- 
oric has  been  to  vulgarize  and  hackney 
the  story  of  the  jubilee  itself.  On  the 
contrary',  even  the  most  threadbare  com- 
monplaces of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  queen's  record  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign  have  appeared,  as  at  such  a  time 
of  course  they  should  appear,  to  gather  to 
themselves  a  new  weight  of  reality  and 
meaning.  It  is  only  on  such  occasions, 
perhaps,  that  the  ordinary  mass  of  un- 
thinking people  are  able  to  realize  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  mere  fact  that  a  tribute  to 
individual  merit  can  pass  into  a  common- 
place at  all.  There  must  be  many  among 
her  Majesty's  subjects  who  have  oeen  for 
the  first  time  struck  by  the  reflection  that 
those  praises  of  her  public  virtues  which 
they  have  too  often,  possibly,  repeated 
from  "  the  lips  outward,"  might  have  been 
uttered  by  them  any  time  these  fifty  years, 
with  equal  justice,  from  their  inmost 
hearts.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to 
attribute  this  feeling  to  that  class  of  politi- 
cal or  constitutional  theorists  who  dispute 
the  common  assumption  that  the  long  and 
blameless  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
been  as  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution  of  monarchy  as  it  has  been 
honorable  to  herself.  Lven  the  most  res- 
olutely dogmatic  of  the  speculators  on 
"  what  might  have  been  "  if  the  crown  of 
England  had  been  worn  for  the  last  cen- 
tury by  a  male  sovereign  must  admit  that, 
given  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before 
her,  the  queen  has  adapted  herself  to  them 
with  a  rare  tact  and  self-denial.  If  in 
some  important  points  (as  notably  in  that 
of  the  dismissal  of  ministers)  certain  pow- 
ers of  the  prerogative,  uncertain  at  the 


death  of  William  IV.,  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  having  by  fifty  years  o£  non-uer 
suffered  lapse  —  ii  that  be  the  case,  which, 
however,  we  do  not  admit  to  be  by  any 
means  indisputable,  it  would  still  remaia 
true  that  her  present  Majesty  has  faithftilly 
husbanded,  and  by  wise  employment  pro- 
tected from  challenge,  all  that  still  exten- 
sive personal  influence  of  the  sovereign 
which  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
most  that  she  could  possibly  hope  to  re- 
tain, but  which  by  imprudent  action  she 
might  very  easily  have  impaired  or  even 
lost.  The  temptation  to  employ  court 
intrigue  to  supplement  the  lapsing,  or 
apparently  lapsing,  powers  of  prerogative 
is  one  which  no  vain  or  weak  woman  could 
have  withstood.  It  is  to  the  lasting  credit 
of  the  queen  that  she  has  never  yielded  to 
any  sucli  temptation,  if  even  she  has  ever 
felt  it,  from  the  first  day  of  her  reign  until 
the  present  hour.  Pre^rences  not  merely 
for  this  or  that  policy,  but  for  this  or  that 
minister,  she  must  undoubtedly  have  had ; 
she  would  have  been  neither  queen  nor 
woman  if  she  had  not  at  times  entertained 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Yet  has  she 
never  on  any  single  occasion  pressed  them 
beyond  the  points  to  which  they  may  pru- 
dently and  legitimately  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. And  the  consequence  is  that  the 
royal  influence  has  never  in  her  hand  ei* 
cited  even  a  passinc^  breath  of  popular 
jealousy,  and  that  she  will  transmit  it, 
still  intact  and  unchallenged,  to  her  su^ 
cessor.  All  which  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  crown  has  during  her  Majesty *8  reicn 
lost  none  of  its  power  through  her  famti 
nor  retained  any  of  it  save  through  her 
merit 

One  important  consequence  of  her  tact 
and  judgment  as  a  ruler  nas  been  conspic- 
uously visible,  during  the  later  years  of 
her  rule,  in  the  decline  of  all  speculative 
opposition,  at  least  in  any  quarter  wortia 
noticing,  to  the  monarchical  principle  im 
the  country.     Republicanism  was  at  n9 
time  anything  more  than  the  fad  ai  one  of 
two  young  politicians  of  more  cleverness 
than  common  sense  ;  it  has  now  sunk  int^ 
the  crotchet  of  a  few  presumptuous  noa" 
entities  who  have   not   even   ability 
recommend  them.    The   sort  of 
through  whom  this  exploded  creed 
found  utterance  in  the  press  during 
last  few  days  is  fairly  typical  of  the  gem*^ 
eral  body  ot  i ts  believers.    I  n  other  wordiP-9 
it  has  been  given  up  to  men  whose  hostile 
ity  to  this  or  that  form  of  jgovemment  i  ^ 
discredited   by  jtheir  total  and  ostenta 
tiously  displayeg  igjuoraace  of  what  tb^ 
very  word  "government**  must  in 
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sane  conception  of  it  be  assumed  to  mean. 
Monarchy,  when  assailed  by  Republican- 
ism of  the  old  Radical  type,  was  at  least 
confronted  by  a  foe  whom  it  could  respect ; 
but  Monarchists  pitted  aeainst  Anarchists 
can  feel  nothing  but  intellectual  contempt 
for  their  adversaries,  and  can,  in  any  case, 
confidently  claim  the  alliance  against  them 
of  all  those  who,  whatever  their  abstract 
preference  in  the  matter  of  political  forms, 
would  rather  live  under  a  monarchy  in- 
formed bv  toleration  and  good  sense  than 
under  a  democracy  of  fanatical  sentimen- 
talism. 


From  The  Satarday  Rericw. 
QUEENS  IN  PROCESSION. 

The  grand  function  of  Tuesday  is  the 
latest  and  most  imposing  of  a  series  of 
rageants  almost,  if  not  quite,  peculiar  to 
England  and  English  history.    Reigning 
queens  are  not  common.    True,  in  Mada- 
gascar they  are  the  rule,  but  everywhere 
else  an  exception  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly 
on  that  account  that  the  English  people 
has  always  done  its  best  to  pay  honor  to 
its  queens,  and  especially  to  its  queens  in 
procession.    Our  nrst  reining  queen  was, 
of  course,  the  mother  of  Henry  II.,  the 
widow  successively  of  the  emperor  Henry 
V.  and  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anion.    But 
tiie  empress  Matilda  can  hardly  oe  said  to 
bve  really  reigned  in  England,  and  her 
only  London  procession  was  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  increase  her  popularity.     In  1 141, 
ibout  midsummer,    the    citizens  "were 
finally  persuaded  to  forsake    their  own 
diosen  kine,*^  as  Miss  Norgate  tells  us, 
"and  thus  &e  lady  entered  her  capital  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Westminster  in  tri- 
wnph."    The  triumph  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  and  Matilda  was  Sound 
"very  stem  to  all  who  withstood  her  will." 
"Hie  London  citizens  were  soon  disgusted 
*Jth  her  tyranny,  and  a  progress  from  St 
Albans  to  the  City  seems  to  have  been  her 
first  and  last  public  appearance  in  London. 
Jrom  her  time  to  that  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  no  English 
Queen  could  be  said  to  sit  on  the  throne  in 
her  own  right ;  and  the  jealous  Henry  was 
extremely  careful  that,  even  in  the  nonor 
paid  to  Elizabeth,  no  whisper  of  any  such 
Jjght  on  her  part  should  be  breathed.     He 
referred  her  coronation  as  long  as  possi- 
^  ^  and  when  the  ceremony  at  last  took 
place  —  namely,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
W^the    procession  is  said  to    have 
oeen  made  remarkable  by  the  presence  in 


it  of  the  last  male  Planta^enet,  Ed^'ard, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  Clarence,  who 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  exactly  thir- 
teen years  later  to  a  day.  The  next  pro- 
cession of  a  queen  was  that  of  Queen 
Jane.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  6th  July,  1553,  some 
delay  was  made  before  the  new  queen  was 
proclaimed.  But  on  the  loth,  "in  the 
afternoone,  about  three  of  the  clocke. 
Lady  Jane  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  there  received  as 
queene."  But  the  people  did  not  respond 
cordially  to  her  proclamation.  They  fore- 
saw, probably,  a  renewal  of  the  long  wars 
of  succession  which  had  devastated  En- 
gland during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  whose  horrors  many  still 
living  could  testify.  "The  people,"  ob- 
served the  Duke  ot  Northumberland, "  the 
people  press  to  see  us ;  but  no  one  sayeth 
*  God  speed  us  ! ' "  On  the  last  day  of 
September  in  that  same  year  Queen  Mary 
passed  in  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  to  her  coronation.  We  have 
ample  contemporary  details  of  the  cere- 
mony. "Before  hir  aryvall,"  we  read, 
"was  shott  of  a  peale  of  gonnes."  She 
sat  ina"charret  of  tyssue,  drawne  with 
six  horses  all  betrapped  with  redd  vel- 
vett"  Her  dress  is  minutely  described, 
and  her  crown  was  so  heavy  that  she  was 
"fayn  to  bear  uppe  hir  hedd  with  hir 
handes."  A  number  of  gentlemen  and 
knights  rode  beside  and  behind  her,  and 
"  then  dyverse  judges ;  then  dyverse  doc- 
tours  ol  dyvynitie.  At  Fenchurch  there 
was  a  pageant  made  by  the  Genoese  mer- 
chants in  London,  and  at  Gracechurch  an- 
other by  the  "  Esterlings."  On  a  mount 
stood  four  children,  "which,  with  certayn 
salutacions  did  gratefye  the  queene." 
These  were  only  the  beginnings  of  pa- 
geants, and  at  almost  every  corner,  angels 
"clothed  in  grene,"  or  ciamsels  in  gor- 
geous apparel  symbolizing  Grace,  Virtue, 
and  Nature,  or  choir  boys  singing  an- 
thems, met  and  welcomed  her.  The  most 
satisfactory  and  the  most  wonderful  of 
these  manifestations  may  be  briefly  no- 
ticed. At  the  end  of  Cheapside  stood 
"  certain  children,"  and  one  of  them  handed 
to  her  a  purse  containing  a  thousand 
pounds,  which,  we  are  told,  "she  most 
thankfully  recey ved  ; "  and  at  St.  Paul's  "  a 
fellow  "  had  made  a  platform  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  spire,  and,  climbing  up  to  "the 
veary  toppe  or  backe  of  the  wether  cocke," 
stood  on  one  foot  and  shook  the  other, 
"  to  the  great  mervayle  and  wondering  of 
all  the  people  which  behelde  him,  because 
yt  was  thought  a  mattyer  impossyble." 
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The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  univer- 
sal joy,  which  throws  all  previous  displays 
of  the  kind  into  the  shade.  The  political 
significance  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  is 
remarked  by  all  historians  ;  and,  until  this 
week,  probablv  no  such  procession  has 
been  seen  in  London  as  that  of  the  new 
queen  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1559.  It  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  tract  which  went  through 
several  editions  at  the  time,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  about  the  pro- 
cession seems  to  have  been  the  absence 
of  guards  round  the  carriage.  **  For  in  all 
her  passage  she  did  not  only  show  her 
most  gracious  love  towards  the  people  in 
general,*'  but  if  "  the  baser  personages  " 
offered  her  flowers  she  accepted  them, 
and  if  any  one  presented  a  petition  or 
"moved  to  her  any  suit,"  she  most  gently 
and  to  the  common  rejoicing  of  all  lookers- 
on,  "and  private  comfort  of  the  party, 
stayed  her  chariot  and  heard  their  re- 
questcs."  The  interminable  sets  of  verses 
are  fully  recited  ;  and  they  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  great  literary  lights  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  had  not  yet  begun  to  shine. 
Pageants  and  children  were  as  plenty  as 
before,  and  great  historical  scenes,  one  of 
which  represented  the  union  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  contained  a 
figure  of  the  queen  herself,  "now  owre 
most  dradde  Soveraigne  Ladie,  crowned 
and  apparelled."  The  carriage  had  been 
driven  too  near  to  this  trophy,  so  that  the 
queen  could  not  see  its  whole  meaning, 
and  she  had  it  drawn  back  a  little,  and 
listened  to  a  set  of  doggerel  verses  which 
a  child  repeated  in  explanation  of  the  alle- 
gory. At  the  "  nether  ende  of  Cornehill  " 
was  another  pageant,  and  others  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  at  various  comers 
on  the  road.  At  the  end  of  Cheapside  the 
city  recorder  presented  her  with  a  purse 
containing  a  thousand  marks,  and  the 
queen  made  a  short  speech  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  which  she  de- 
clared that,  "  for  the  safety  and  quietness 
of  you  all,  I  will  not  spare,  if  need  be,  to 
spend  my  blood."  On  seeing  a  figure  of 
Time  she  remarked,  "And  Time  hath 
brought  me  hither."  Truth,  the  daughter 
of  Time,  presented  the  queen  with  a  Bible 
which  she  promised  to  read,  kissing  the 
book  and  holding  it  to  her  breast.  At  St. 
PauFs  School,  of  course,  a  boy  "  pro- 
nounced a  certain  oration  in  Latin,"  be- 
ginning "  Philosophus  ille  divinus  Plato," 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  guessed.  At 
Ludgatc  the    forefront  of  the  gate  was 


"  finelie  trimmed  up  against  her  Majesties 
comming."  At  Temple  Bar  she  bade  fare- 
well to  the  City  with  great  ceremony  and 
amid  showers  of  Latin  and  English  verses, 
and  "a  noyse  of  singing  children."  It 
was  observed  that  "  a  branch  of  rosemary 
given  to  her  grace  with  a  supplication  Ij 
a  poor  woman  about  Fleet  Bridge  was 
seen  in  her  chariot  till  her  grace  came 
to  Westminster."  In  Comhfil,  "at  the 
nether  end,"  close  to  where  the  Man- 
sion House  now  stands,  one  of  her  attend- 
ants espied  "an  auncient  Citizen,  whiche 
wepte."  The  gentleman  observed,  "  Yon- 
der is  an  Alderman,  which  weepeth  and 
turneth  his  face  backwards."  Tne  queen 
heard  him,  and  straightway  replied,  **I 
warrant  you  it  is  for  gladness."  The 
writer  goes  on  in  charming  old  English  to 
explain  that  it  was  well  known  that  "the 
parti e's  cheare  was  moved  for  verye  pnre 
gladnes,"  and  that,  beholding  her  Maj- 
esty's person,  "  he  took  such  comfort  thai 
witn  tears  he  expressed  the  same." 

The  next  queen  in  her  own  right  wai 
Mary  IL,  the  wife  of  William   III.    A 
second  throne  and  crown  had  to  be  made 
for  their  coronation,  and  the  queen  is  said 
to  have  told  "  the  Lady  Anne,"  her  sister, 
that  a  crown  was  not  so  htSLvy  to  bear  as 
it  seemed.    But  we  do  not  near  of  anj 
very  great  procession  until  the  following 
year,  when  the  kine  and  queen  visited  the 
city  on  lord  mayor^  day,  and  beheld  with 
great  satisfaction  "the  maenificence  and 
curious   embellishments    of   the   sevoal 
pageants."    Charles    Mordaunt,   Earl  of 
Monmouth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
Lord   Peterborough,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  volunteers  on  the  occasion. 
A  few  days  after  some  "malicious  and 
impotent   enemy"  despoiled  the  king^ 
portrait  of  its  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the 
city  authorities  in  vain  offered  a  reward 
of  500/.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  of* 
fender.    Queen  Anne  also  visited  the  Gt^ 
in  great  state  and  attended  a  thanksffivinf 
service  at  St.  PauPs  after  one  of  \lar1bo* 
rough's  victories.    It  is  often  said  that  &> 
little  gallery  in  the  tower  of  St.  Maryle 
Bow  represents  one  from  which  former* 
queens    had   witnessed    tournaments   it^^ 
Cheap,  and  was  built  for  the  convenience 
of   Queen  Anne  when  she  saw  a  loi 
mayor's  show.    From  that  time  to  the  tii 
of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  no  reigninjg' 
queen  in  England  ;  and  the  celebration  c^^ 
Tuesday  is  further  remarkable  because  i^^ 
was  the  first  which  marked  the  jubilee  o^ 
a  queen.    The  empress   Matilda,   Elisa:-^ 
beth  of  York,  and  Lady  Jane  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  reigned.    Queen  Mar^ 
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was  less  than  six  vears  on  the  throne ;  but 
Elizabeth,  with  ner  forty-four  years  and 
five  months,  more  nearly  attained  a  jubi- 
lee. Queen  Mary  Stuart,  like  Queen  Mary 
Tudor,  did  not  reign,  even  nominally,  for 
six  years ;  and  Queen  Anne  only  twelve 
years  and  a  haltT    The  fifty  years  have, 
therefore,  never  before  been  attained  by 
a  oaeen ;  and  only  bv  Henry  III.,  Edward 
Ilt^  and  George  III.  amon^  our  kings. 
We  do  not  hear  of  any  specif  rejoicings, 
either  in  1266  or  in  1376;  and  the  jubilee 
of  George  III.  in  1809  was  obscured  by 
the  impending  affliction  which  had  begun 
to  show  itself  a^in,  and  which  seized  him 
finally  in  the  following  year. 

Such  rejoicings,  therefore,  as  those  of 
Tuesday  have  never  been  witnessed  be- 
fore in  our  country.     If  anything  had  been 
wanting  to  the  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
cession, it  would  have  been  more  than 
supplied  by  the   presence   of   so   many 
crowned  heads  and  heirs-apparent  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  escort  of  princes  of  the  blood  who 
preceded  the  carriage  of  the  queen  on 
horseback.     People  who  have  seen  many 
shows  declare  that  in  this  respect  alone 
the  procession  of  Tuesday  would  have  ex- 
celled them  all.    There  is  often  an  air  of 
unreality,  of  mere  pageantry,  about  a  pro- 
cession, but  the  reality  of  this  one  was 
immensely  enhanced  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  historical  personages,  none  being 
seen  with  greater  satisfaction   than  the 
heroic  crown  prince  of  Germany,  bearing 
his  biton.     It   could    hardly  have   been 
guessed  beforehand  that  her   Majesty's 
sons,  grandsons,  sons-in-law,  and  grand- 
sons-in-law  could  amount  to  such  a  goodly 
company  —  sixteen  in^all  —  taking  their 
places  in  the  cavalcade.    Queen  Victoria, 
Grange  to   say,   alone   of   our  reigning 

SQeens,  has  been  a  mother  and  a  queen  at 
ie  same  time.  The  two  Marys  were 
childless.  Queen  Anne  had  lost  her  last 
wn  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  For 
Queen  Victoria,  therefore,  it  has  been  re- 
served to  see  children,  grandchildren,  and 
even  great-grandchildren  about  her. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
"N  THE    PERNICIOUS    INFLUENCE    OF 
GOOD  BOOKS. 

.  So  mm,j^  j^^j.  been  written  of  late  on  the 
°^^'Rn  influence  of  good  books  that  self- 
I^^P^ct  compels  me  to  enter  a  protest. 
^^  books  affect  me  differently  from  all 
"ther  persons ;  or  is  it  possible  that  the 


men  of  letters  (in  order  to  give  their  own 
trade  a  lift)  idealize  a  little  ? 

Last  August,  I  remember,  I  was  the 
most  successful  of  a  party  on  a  grouse- 
moor;  and  the  others  looked  incredulous 
when  I  gave  all  the  credit  of  my  shooting 
to  **  Sandford  and  Merton."  That  excel- 
lent book  greatly  influenced  my  boyhood. 
I  could  never  read  it,  or  listen  to  it,  or 
even  hear  its  name  mentioned  without  go- 
ing out  and  breaking  windows.  As  I  used 
a  catapult  I  soon  became  a  fine  shot.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  pre-Sandford-and- 
Merton  days.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  first  book  that  strongly  influenced 
me  was  the  story  of  Tommy  and  Harry. 
Tommy,  you  remember,  was  the  good  boy ; 
but  Harry  was  a  bad  boy.  Harry  thought 
nothing  of  telling  fibs;  but  Tommy  was 
truthful,  and  always  admitted  that  it  was 
Harry  who  flung  the  stones.  So  wicked 
men,  called  robbers,  got  hold  of  Harry, 
who  came  to  a  bad  end ;  while  Tommy  kept 
his  pinafore  clean  and  rose  to  affluence. 
If  I  had  misunderstood  that  story  its  in- 
fluence on  me  for  evil  would  be  accounted 
for.  But  I  did  not.  I  saw  as  well  as  I  do 
now  that  Tommy  was  an  excellent  boy, 
and  that  my  proper  course  was  to  make  a 
model  of  nim.  Had  I  been  naturally  a 
bad  boy,  like  Harry,  it  might  of  course  be 
said  that,  knowing  the  good,  I  deliberately 
chose  the  evil.  But  naturally  I  was  not  a 
bad  boy.  Long  before  I  reached  my  teens 
I  wrote  essays  on  such  abstract  qualities 
as  virtue,  vice,  prevarication,  and  a  stitch 
in  time  saving  nine  —  essays  which  are 
still  preserved,  and  for  one  of  w^hich  I  ob- 
tained a  prize.  Looking  over  these  com- 
positions to-day  to  see  what  kind  of  boy  I 
really  was,  I  am  struck  by  their  fine  moral- 
ity. You  know  a  writer,  I  am  told,  by  his 
books ;  so  I  suppose  you  should  also 
know  a  boy  by  his  essays.  Nay,  the  writer 
may  be  nobler  in  theory  than  in  practice  ; 
the  boy  has  not  the  cunning  to  deceive. 
That  being  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
left  to  myself,  I  was  a  boy  of  Tommy's 
stamp.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  day  which  saw  me 
carry  off  that  prize  I  got  out  of  the  house 
by  stealth  and  helped  a  boy  of  the  Harry 
type  to  drown  his  aunt's  cat  ?  I  had  rather 
a  liking  for  cats  ;  yet  that  boy  and  I  quar- 
relled by  the  river  s  brim  as  to  who  should 
fling  the  cat  in.  Eventually  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  tie  the  stone  to  its 
necK  while  he  (the  cat  being  his  aunt's) 
should  heave  it  into  the  water.  After  that 
I  went  home  and  read  my  prize,  '*  Frank 
the  Friendless ;  or,  Honesty  is  Best.  By 
Uncle  Jim."  Now  "  Frank  tne  Friendless 
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was  a  book  that  should  have  influenced 
me  for  good;  but  it,  too,  had  predsely 
the  wrong  effect.  I  robbed  a  neieh boring 
orchard  as  an  immediate  result  of  reading 
it,  though  I  never  cared  for  apples  much  ; 
indeed,  instead  of  eating  these  I  gave  them 
to  a  sick  boy,  whose  mother  spoke  highly 
of  me  ever  afterwards.  They  say  that 
one  evW  act  leads  to  another,  but  it  was 
never  so  with  me.  Having  relieved  my 
mind,  as  it  were,  by  drowning  a  cat  or 
stealing  apples,  I  oecame  like  Tommy 
again,  until  another  eood  book  demoral- 
ized me.  I  was  realK'  a  superior  boy  to 
another  boy  I  knew  wno  once  stole  a  pot 
of  jam,  anci  said  grace  over  it :  "  For  what 
I  am  about  to  receive  make  me  truly 
thankful." 

When  I  began  to  write  these  remarks 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  pass  by  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  But  it  is  oest  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson says  that  few  books  have  had  so 
good  an  influence  on  him  as  this;  and 
every  one  talks  in  that  way.  Perhaps  I 
read  it  too  young,  or  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  compelled  to  read  it  every 
Sunday  evening.  At  any  rate,  I  once 
frightened  my  parents  by  swearing  when 
I  was  eleven.  I  had  been  reading  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  held  it  in  my 
hand  at  the  time.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  say,  but  1  felt  that  if  I  didn't  utter  a  big 
swear  at  that  moment  something  would 
happen.  I  had  never  used  a  bad  word 
before,  and  I  hated  as  much  as  Tommy 
could  have  done  to  hear  boys  swear.  Far- 
rar's  "  Eric ;  or  Little  by  Little  "  is  a  very 
good  book  for  boys.  Some  who  have 
read  it  since  I  put  the  book  aside  tell  me 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  stories  of  school- 
boj'  life.  Our  masters  advised  us  to  read 
*'  Eric  ; "  yet  I  was  nearly  expelled  from 
school  for  reading  it.  In  other  words,  it 
sent  me  off  to  the  races  in  the  village, 
wliich  was  against  the  rules.  "  The  Young 
Man's  Daily  Companion  '*  is  a  little  work 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  It  is  just  the 
book  to  influence  a  man  of  letters  for 
^ood ;  but  it  caused  me  to  take  to  smok- 
ing—  a  pernicious  practice  which  I  have 
never  since  had  time  to  leave  off. 


At  the  university  I  was  all  rieht  for  a 
time.  The  classics  are  not  good  books  in 
the  sense  that  **  The  Young  Maa*8  Daily 
Companion  ^  is ;  and,  to  my  mind,  there  11 
little  that  is  either  ennobling  or  demoral- 
izing in  mathematics.  During  nay  first 
terms  I  treated  myself  for  good  boolcs; 
that  is  to  say,  I  avoided  them,  in  the  hope 
that,  after  giving  them  a  rest,  they  would 
exert  their  influence  on  me  in  the  proper 
way.  When  I  began  to  read  philosopoy, 
however,  I  found  that  I  was  in  greater 
danger  of  breaking  out  than  ever.  I  cr^ 
ateaa  disturbance  in  a  certain  quadrangle 
through  incautiously  glancrng  through  tlie 
first  chapters  of  Calderwood's  "Moral 
Philosophy."  This  was  rather  serious. 
It  must  be  understood  that  all  this  time  I 
was  a  conscientious,  hard-working  student, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  well^havecL 
So  long  as  I  was  not  reading  good  books 
I  was  a  model  of  propriety,  and  when  I 
was  impelled  by  them  to  do  wild  thinn 
no  one  rejgrettea  it  more  than  I  did.  JpSt 
I  had  to  £)  them. 

However,  I  now  found  an  antidoilL"'  t 
won't  say  it  was  bad  books,  but  it  «ss 
books  that  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced 
men  of  letters.    Thus  I  found  that  I  ooold 
work  off  the  evil  effect  of  Calderwood  by 
turning  from  him  to  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
After  reading  "Jack  Sheppard"  for  aa 
hour,  the  wicked  thoughts  went  from  BM^ 
and  I  not  only  felt  virtuous  actions  but  w* 
them.     An  odd  copy  of  "Bow  BeUa,* 
taken  at  the  right  moment,  has  cilmed  my 
mind,  and  Miss  Broughton's  novels  have 
proved  very  beneficial  after  an  hour  ol 
Milton's  sonnets.    What  1  regret  is  that 
I  did  not  discover  the  antidote  long  b^ 
fore.    If  I  had  tried  "Jack  Harkaway*s 
Schooldays"  for  Tommy  and  Harry,  I 
might  never  have  helped  to  drown  the  cat 
(an  act  of  cruelty  which  I  shall  regret  to 
my  dying  day),  and  "  The  Pirate  of  the 
Spanish  Main"  might   have  saved  out 
neighbor's  apples,    ft  is  sad  to  think  ' 
had  I  taken  in  "Dick  Turpin"  in  p.. 

numbers  to  counteract  the  influence    

"  The  Young  Man's  Daily  Companion,'*  J^ 
might  never  have  learned  to  smoke.   X^ 
I  regret  more  than  aught  else.    Ah  me 


BrRMESE  Gold.  —  Samples  of  gold  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mcza,  a  tributary  of  the 
Irrawadv,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  latter 
river  and  to  the  westward  of  Katha,  have  been 
analyzed  by  Mr.  R.  Romann.  One  specimen 
was  found  to  contain  87*66  per  cent,  of  gold, 
5*96  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  a  residue  of  cop- 


per pyrites,  quartz,  magnetic  oxide  of 
and  other  matters.  Another  specimen 
tained  74*83  per  cent,  of  gold  and  2-86  t*^ 
cent,  of  silver,  together  ^itn  2'J3  [)er  cent-  "jf 
platinum,  7*04  per  cent,  of  iridosinine,  7^^ 
per  cent  of  zirconia,  and  5*66  per  cent  <• 
silica. 
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THE  BAN-SHEE. 

A  BALLAD  OF  ANCIENT  ERIN. 

I. 

'*  Heardst  thou  over  the  Fortress  wild  geese 

flying  and  crving  ? 
Was  it  a  gray  wolf ^s  howl  ?  wind  in  the  forest 

signing  ? 
Wail  from  the  sea  as  of  wreck  ?    Hast  heard 

it,  comrade  ?  **    •*  Not  so. 
Here,  all  still  as  the  grave,  above,  around, 

and  below. 

"The  warriors  lie  in  battalion,  spear  and 

shield  beside  them, 
Tranquil,  whatever  lot  in  the  coming  fray  shall 

betide  them. 
See,  where  he  rests,  the  Glory  of  Erin,  our 

•       kingly  youth  I 
Closed  his  lion's  eyes,  and  in  sleep  a  smile  on 

his  mouth." 

•*The  cry,  the  dreadful  cryl  I  know  it  — 
louder  and  nearer, 

Circling  our  Dun — the  Banrshtel — my  heart 
is  frozen  to  hear  her  1 

Saw  you  not  in  the  darkness  a  spectral  glim- 
mer of  white 

Flitting  away  ?  —  I  saw  it  1  -r  evil  her  message 
to-nignt 

**  Constant,  but  never  welcome,  she,  to  the 

line  of  our  chief ; 
Bodeful,  baleful,  fateful,  voice  of  terror  and 

grief. 
Dimly  Dumeth  the  lamp  —  hushl  again  that 

horrible  cry  1  — 
If  a  thousand  lives  could  save  thee,  Tiema, 

thou  shouldst  not  die.*' 

IL 

*'  Now,  what  whisper  ye,  clansmen  ?    I  wake. 

Be  your  words  of  me  ? 
Wherefore  gaze  on  each  other  ?    I  too  have 

heard  the  Ban-shee. 
Death  is    her  message:    but  ye,  be  silent 

Death  comes  to  no  man 
Sweet  as  to  him  who  in  fighting  crushes  his 

country's  foeman. 

"Streak  of  dawn  in  the  sky  —  morning  of 

battle.     The  stranger 
Camps  on  our  salt-sea  strand  below,  and  recks 

not  his  danger. 
Victory  1  —  that  was  my  dream :  one  that  shall 

fill  men's  ears 
In  story  and  song  of  harp  after  a  thousand 

years. 


(< 


Give  me  my  helmet  and  sword.  Whale- 
tusk,  Rold-wrought,  I  clutch  thee  1 

Blade,  Flesh-Biter,  fail  me  not  this  time  1 
Yea,  when  I  touch  thee. 

Shivers  of  joy  run  through  me.  Sing  aloud 
as  I  swing  thee  1 

Glut  of  enemies'  blood,  meaeemeth,  to-day 
shall  bring  thee. 


"Sound  the  homl    Behold,  tlie  son 

ginning  to  rise. 
Whoso  seeth  him  set,  ours  is  the  i 

prize. 
When  the  foam  along  the  sand  shall  no 

be  white  but  red — 
Spoils  and  a  mightv  feast  for  the  U^ 

cairn  for  the  dead  I  " 
Longoian's  Magaxine.  W.  ALLINGI 


Come,  let  us  make  his  pleasant  gravi 

Upon  this  shady  shore. 
Where  the  sad  river,  wave  on  wave, 

Shall  grieve  forevermore ; 
Oh,  long  and  sweet  shall  be  his  dreai 

Lulled  by  its  soothing  flow — 
Sigh  softly,  softly,  shinmg  stream, 

Because  he  loved  you  so  I 

Fair  blossom  daughters  of  the  May, 

So  lovely  in  your  bloom. 
Your  ranks  must  stand  aside  to^lay, 

To  give  our  darling  room ; 
These  dewdrops  which  you  shed  in  si 

Are  loving  tears,  I  know  — 
Bloom  brightly,  brightly,  grateful  flo 

Because  he  loved  you  so  t 

Here  all  the  warm,  long  summer  day 

The  yellow  bees  shall  come, 
Coquetting  down  the  blossomy  ways 

With  loud  and  ringing  hum ; 
While  warbling  in  the  sunny  trees 

The  birds  flit  to  and  fro  — 
Sing  sweetlv,  sweetly,  birds  and  beef 

&cause  ne  loved  you  so  1 

Here  with  their  soft  and  cautions  tre 

The  lieht  feet  of  the  shower 
Shall  wsuk  about  his  grassy  bed, 

And  cool  the  sultry  hour ; 
Yet  may  not  wake  to  smiles  again 

The  eyes  which  sleep  below — 
Fall  lightly,  lightly,  pleasant  rain. 

Because  he  loved  you  so  1 

And  when  the  summer's  voice  is  dan 

And  lost  her  blooming  grace. 
When  sighine  autumn  tempests  oom< 

To  weep  above  the  place. 
Till  all  the  forest  boughs  are  thinned 

Their  leafy  pride  laid  low — 
Grieve  gently,  gently,  wailing  wind, 

Because  he  loved  you  so  1 

And  when  beneath  the  chilly  light 

That'crowns  the  winter  day, 
The  storms  shall  clothe  his  grave  in 

And  shut  the  world  away  — 
Above  his  sweet  untroubled  rest 

Fall  soft,  caressing  snow— 
Drift  tenderly  across  his  breast. 

Because  he  loved  you  so  1 

Elizabeth  Ai 
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From  The  National  RariMfc 
OLD  AND  NEW  OXFORD. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Pycrof  t*s  book 
contaiaiog  recollections  of  Oxford,  not, 
indeed,  so  tar  back  as  the  days  of  Regi- 
nald Dalton,  but  as  far  back  as,  or  farther 
than,  the  days  of  Tom  Brown,  combined 
with  the  interesting  account  of  Magdalen 
fifty  years  ago  contained  in  the  '*  Life  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reade/'  have  moved  me  to 
renew  a  few  of  my  own  reminiscences  of  a 
later  date  than  these,  though  still  lying  in 
the  time  of  old  Oxford,  before  the  heavy 
band  of  Radical  reformers  had  broken 
down  her  hedge  and  thrown  openther  vine- 
yard to  the  world.  A  comparison  of  what 
Oxford  was  then  with  what  she  is 'now, 
from  aa  outside  point  of  view,  and  from 
the  undergraduate's  point  of  view,  will,  I 
hope,  possess  some  interest  for  readers 
of  this  review. 

Of  the  men  who  were  undergraduates  at 
Oxford  from  twenty  to  forty  years  ago 
there  are  probably  but  few  living  who 
have  never  revisited  it  since.    Some,  of 
course,  have  never  left  it;  others  have 
taken  up  their  sons  to  matriculate,  as  they 
themselves  were  taken  up  by  their  fathers 
aforedme.    Others  have  interested  them- 
selves in  politics  or  literature,  and  have 
come  up  to  vote  at  the  university  elections ; 
and  others,  again,  have  found  their  way 
back  to  Oxford,  led  by  purely  sentimental 
inotives,  a  desire  once  more  to  bask  in  its 
influences ;  to  look  again  on  the  beautiful 
^venerable  scenes  which  delighted  their 
youth,  and  to  renew  their  college  friend- 
ships among  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
'n  which  they  ripened.    Doubtless  there 
must  be  a  certain  percentage  who  either 
^me  to  grief  or  settled  early  abroad,  or 
*^ose  mode  of  life  at  home  led  them  so 
utterly  away  from  all  university  interest 
^*t  they  have  been  dead  to  Oxford  ever 
^''^Ce  they  put  on  their  gowns.    These,  of 
^^Urse,  are  very  likely  never  to  have  seen 
5^ord  again.     But  if  any  one  there  be,  at 
^}^  moment,  who   after  an  absence  of 
\^y  years  or  so  is  moved  to  make  a  pil- 
P^nuge  to  Oxford  by  the  pleasures  of 
^^Uiory,  we  would  warn  him  to  do  nothing 
^^hly.    Let  him  make  as  many  inquiries 
"^^orehand  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  for- 
^^^  land ;  and  make  up  his  mind  whether 


he  is  prepared  to  face  the  shock  he  will 
experience.  It  might  be  as  well  even  to 
consult  a  doctor,  and  ascertain  that  his 
heart  is  quite  sound,  before  venturing  on 
the  experiment.  For  I  can  promise  him 
that  in  many  particulars  —  not,  perhaps, 
intrinsically  the  most  important,  but  likely 
to  strike  such  a  man  as  strongly,  at  least, 
as  any  others  — he  will  find  much  to  damp 
old  associations,  and  to  bring  him  up  very 
short,  before  he  has  been  on  foot  many 
hours. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  deprive  Oxford 
of  its  romantic  and  literary  associations, 
and  nothing,  that  is  likely  to  happen,  of  its 
natural  and  material  glories  ;  only  the  ex- 
tinction of  civilization  can  obliterate  the 
first,  and  only  brute  violence  destroy  the 
second.  Oxford  is  still  the  Oxford  of 
Campion,  of  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites,  of 
Addison  and  Johnson,  of  Wellesley  and 
Canning,  of  Keble  and  Newman.  The 
hand  of  improvement  has  not  yet  touched 
Magdalene  Tower,  or  New  College  Gar- 
dens, or  St.  Mary's  Church,  or  the  noble 
sweep  of  the  High  Street.  These  are  all 
there  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
will  be,  let  us  hope,  a  hundred  years  hence. 
Even  here,  however,  some  of  those  useful 
deformities  have  crept  in  which  bagmen 
call  progress  and  men  of  taste  vandalism. 
Tramcars  run  down  "the  High,"  and 
Magdalene  Bridge  has  been  widened  to 
make  room  for  them.  But  what  will  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  gaze  of  the 
long-absent  visitor,  is  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  environs  of  Oxford. 
Formerly,  whether  we  approached  Oxford 
from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  or  from  the  south,  there  was  nothing 
to  mar  the  eflEect  of  the  coup  d'ail  which 
was  in  store  for  us.  We  came  straight 
from  the  woods  and  the  meadows  into 
the  heart  of  the  university,  and  found 
ourselves  at  once  surrounded  by  its  col- 
leges and  churches,  without  having  passed 
through  any  intermediate  zone  of  modern 
brick  and  mortar.  St.  Clement^s,  indeed, 
might  call  itself  a  suburb,  but  it  was  very 
short,  and  there  was  no  other.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  visitor  approaches  Oxford 
through  a  fringe  of  genteel  villas  such  as 
you  may  see  at  Highbury,  or  Camberwell, 
bespeaking  the  growth  of  a  new  world  out* 
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side  the  old  one,  and  little  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  Oxford  which  he  carried 
away  with  him  a  generation  ago.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  houses  are  in- 
habited by  tutors  and  professors.  But 
one  likes  to  think  of  a  tutor  or  a  professor 
living  either  actually  in  his  college  or  at 
least  under  the  shadow  of  its  walls,  and 
within  the  sacred  area  of  the  solemn  and 
stately  structures  which  make  Oxford 
what  she  is.  But  alongside  the  academic 
race  which  peoples  the  outskirts  of  the 
university,  there  is  also  a  great  influx 
of  immigrants  from  other  quarters,  who 
have  settled  near  Oxford  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  cheaper  university  education 
for  their  sons,  and  hoping  to  turn  Oxford 
into  a  big  day-school,  like  the  institution 
in  Gower  Street.  Formerly  all  round  and 
about  Oxford  it  was  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing that  was  commonplace.  Now  she 
is  surrounded  with  it :  and  though  doubt- 
less it  is  one  mark  of  prosperity,  it  spoils 
the  effect  of  that  semi-monastic  repose 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  place  in  the  olden  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me,  at 
this  stage  of  my  remarks,  to  enter  any 
protest  against  being  misunderstood  or 
supposed  to  mean  that  recent  changes  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  have  not  been 
dictated  by  necessity.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  serious  aspects  of  the  question, 
but  am  merely  recording  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others  like  myself  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  have  awakened  in  me  by 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Pycroft*s  book  ;  and  if 
I  shall  so  write  on  any  particular  topic 
which  does  belong  to  a  more  serious  class 
of  consideration  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  I  like  the  old  rigime  better  than 
the  new,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  ask 
nobody  to  agree  with  me. 

What  the  pilgrim  may  still  do  with 
little  to  alloy  his  satisfaction  is  to  revisit 
all  his  old  familiar  haunts  in  die  neigh- 
borhood of  Oxford :  Bagly  Wood,  and 
Witham,  and  Cumnor,  and  Bablock  H3rthe, 
where  the  scholar  gipsy  was  seen  return- 
ing with  his  wild  Howers  from  **  distant 
Wychwood  "  —  now,  alas  !  no  more  —  and 
Ifflyand  Sandford  and  Shotoverand  Stow 
Wood  and  Beckly,  and  tumble-down  old 
I  slip,  and    Water    Eaton   and    Elsfield. 


The  bean-fields,  I  dare  say,  smell  as  sweet 
as  ever  by  the  side  of  the  unfrequented 
footpath  which  leads  from  Headington  to 
Stow  Wood ;  but  where  is  the  very  pretty 
girl  who  brought  you  eggs  and  bacon  at 
the  Royal  Oak,  as  modest  and  good  as  she 
was  pretty  ?  Alas  !  it  is  the  change  in  the 
human  element,  both  in  and  around  the 
university,  which  reminds  us  that  we  did 
not  quit  it  yesterday.  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  very  remarkable  waiter  at 
the  inn  at  Ensham,  and  whether  men  still 
go  there  to  shoot,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
my  time,  coming  home  perhaps  with  a 
rabbit  and  a  water-hen,  and  thinking  they 
had  done  well.  I  remember  once  going 
there  in  a  more  ambitious  spirit  to  shoot 
through  two  or  three  woods,  the  terms 
being  a  sovereign  for  the  day  and  take 
what  you  killed,  and  my  bag  that  day  really 
did  boast  of  a  pheasant,  a  hare,  and  two 
rabbits.  But  are  there  such  men  in  Ox* 
ford  now  as  the  *<  lad  *'  who  rode  with  us  on 
the  dog-cart,  and  officiated  as  beater  dur- 
ing the  day,  in  company  with  another  gen* 
tie  man  of  essentially  the  same  spedea, 
whom  he  picked  up  by  the  way?  Has 
**  Wkidy  Davis  "  left  any  successor  to  his 
name  and  his  reputation,  and  his  gar* 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  his  hun^r  and 
his  thirst?  I  remember,  after  dinner, 
that  when  we  objected  to  the  enormons 
sum  that  was  charged  for  our  two  ragged 
attendants,  the  waiter  afores^d  assured 
us,  in  an  injured  tone,  that  they  had  had 
quite  a  plain  dinner,  **  Just  a  loin  of  porkp 
sir,  and  a  plain  pudding,  with  two  quarts 
of  ale  apiece.*^  Are  these  things  still 
done,  I  ask  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  university  itself, 
from  which  we  have  been  too  long  absent 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  after  a  long 
absence  from  Oxford,  in  strolling  along 
the  principal  streets,  is  the  scarcity  tt 
"  men,"  by  which,  of  course,  every  old  uni* 
versity  man  will  understand  me  to  mean 
the  favored  class  to  whom  that  term  was 
appli  ed  par  excellence.  "  Men,"  of  course, 
do  not  now  wear  their  caps  and  gowns  out 
of  college  so  generally  as  they  used  to  do, 
if  at  all.  But  in  my  time  it  was  easy 
enough  to  distinguish  a  member  of  the 
university  without  his  academicals.  When 
last  at  Oxford  1  remember  passing  lots 
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of  young  fellows  in  the  streets  whom  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  assign  to 
any  class  of  society.     They  did  not  look 
like  townsmen;  they  did  not  look  like 
gownsmen ;  they  did  not  look  like  public- 
school  men  come  up  to  try  for  scholar- 
ships.   I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 
When,  after  a  long  time,  I  confided  to  my 
wife  that  I  feared,  after  all,  these  must  be 
the  university  men,  of  whom  I  had  often 
talked  to    her,  her  disappointment  was 
mingled  with  sarcasm.    I  remember,  once 
upon  a  time,  that  an  old  London  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  been  a  journalist  from  his 
youth  up,  told  me  that  he  had  lately  met 
in  Fleet  Street  a  little  tradesman,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had,  many  years 
ago,  been  admitted  to  a  small  convivial 
club,  of  which  my  friend  was  a  member. 
He  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  reminded  him  of  the  club, 
"  Ah,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  "  we 
was  a  lot ! "    Now,  I  suppose,  I  had  talked 
in  the  same  strain  to  my  wife,  of  the  lot 
to  which  I  belonged  at  Oxford,  and  of  the 
fine  fellows  that  we  all  were.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear  that  she  expected  something 
very  different  from  what  she  actually  saw ; 
and  so  did  I ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
received  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
it    I  suppose  it  was  my  own  imagination 
that  was  to  blame ;  and  that  I  was  like 
Thackeray,  who,  meeting  the  head  boy  of 
his  school  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
world,  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
not  seven  feet  high.    But  the  change  in 
the  style  of  dress,  and  what  I  may  call 
college  etiquette,  is  a  fact.    The  appear- 
ance of  Charles  Reade   at  Magdalen  as 
dean  of  arts,  in  a  green  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  was  such  a  shock  to  the  college 
traditions  that  it  created  a  panic  even 
among  the  junior  members.    Thirty  years 
ago  no  man  was  ever  seen  in  the  streets 
of    Oxford    after    lunch    without    being 
dressed  as  he  would  have  been  in  Pall 
Alall.    Tail  coats  were  sometimes  worn 
In  those  days  in  the  morning,  and  the  fast 
men  still  wore  cutaways.     But  the  correct 
t^hing  for  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  under- 
graduate was  a  black  frock-coat,  and  tall 
^at,  with  the  neatest  of  gloves  and  boots, 
^nd  in  this  costume  he  went  out  for  his 
country  walk  the  admired  of  all  beholders, 


as  he  passed  through  Hinksey  or  Head- 
ington.  In  the  same  dress  he  usually 
went  into  hall,  and  appeared  at  wine  par- 
ties; though  now,  I  believe,  shooting- 
jackets  of  all  patterns,  in  which  it  is  not 
given  to  every  man  to  look  like  a  gentle- 
man, have  taken  the  place  of  this  decorous 
garb  in  which  every  one  looked  well. 
This  change  alone  is  one  that  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  outward 
aspect  of  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford  to 
one  who  remembers  what  it  was. 

The  life  of  undergraduates  has  changed 
as  well  as  their  attire.  The  introduction 
into  the  university  of  quite  a  new  class  of 
men,  belonging  to  a  lower  rank  of  life,  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  new  social  habits 
among  men  of  the  old  stamp,  which  are, 
however,  but  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  what  has  passed  away.  In  the  pre- 
Reform  days,  the  whole  body  of  Oxford 
men  were,  in  many  respects,  like  one 
gigantic  common  room ;  all  members  of  a 
highly  exclusive  society;  all  members  of 
the  Church,  and,  with  some  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  tone  or  manners  of  the 
place,  all  gentlemeli.  To  belong  to  the 
class  to  which,  in  those  days,  a  university 
education  was  practically  limited  was  a 
social  distinction.  It  was  considered  a 
good  deal  to  be  able  to  say  of  one  that  he 
was  a  university  man;  and  though  cer- 
tain faults  might  be  fostered  in  such  an 
atmosphere  which  may  have  caused  many 
people  to  rejoice  over  its  dispersion,  yet  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  did  not  tend  to 
make  Oxford  a  more  pleasant  place  of 
residence  for  undergraduates  than  it  has 
been  since,  Charles  Reade's  reminis- 
cences quite  bear  me  out  in  this  sugges- 
tion—  it  may  be  said  perhaps  in  spite  of 
himself  —  though  it  must  be  owned  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the 
book,  of  which  the  account  of  Mr.  Slat- 
terns school  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
example.  Every  individual  felt  himself 
the  member  of  a  little  aristocracy,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  privilege.  Now, 
however,  with  the  abolition  of  tests,  the 
introduction  of  unattached  students,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  Non-conformist  col- 
lege, all  is  changed.  Oxford  has  been 
opened  up  with  the  result  of  dividing  the 
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university  into  two  classes,  separated  by 
a  much  more  strongly  marked  line  than 
ever  distinguished  them  before.  There  is 
the  class  who  still  endeavor  to  keep  up 
the  old  mode  of  life,  and  live  as  under- 
graduates lived  before  the  flood;  and 
there  are  the  new  men  who  stand  aloof 
from  it,  and  live  practically  much  the 
same  lives  as  the  students  of  Glasgow  or 
St.  Andrews,  I  heard  the  other  day  of 
the  son  of  a  laboring  man  who  not  only 
lives  on  his  scholarship,  but  helps  his 
family  out  of  the  surplus.  All  this  was 
sure  to  happen.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
nation  woke  up  to  the  advantages  of  a 
university  education,  it  was  obliged  to  be 
brought  within  their  reach.  While  clas- 
sical culture,  even  in  a  very  moderate 
form,  was  the  luxury  of  a  few,  and  learning 
of  still  fewer,  the  hall  monaster,  hall  pa- 
trician, and  wholly  exclusive  system  of 
Oxford  might  continue  to  flourish.  But 
when  the  laity  began  to  clamor  for  the 
wine  of  knowledge  as  well  as  for  the 
bread,  there  was  no  withstanding  the  de- 
mand; and  though  a  few  old-fashioned 
individuals  may  regret  its  efifect  on  the 
university,  none  can  doubt  its  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  nation. 

Not  that  the  old  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
instincts  have  been  eradicated  at  Oxford, 
or  are  likely  to  be  eradicated  very  speed- 
ily. One  consequence  of  admitting  to  the 
university  in  large  numbers  members  of  a 
class  different  from  that  to  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  undergraduates  formerly  be- 
longed, has  been  to  multiply  other  centres 
of  exclusiveness  in  which  the  aristocratic 
element  takes  refuge.  What  men  for- 
merly found  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
college  they  now  find  in  clubs.  In  my 
time  I  remember  there  was  an  Eton  Club, 
and  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  more. 
But  now  I  believe  they  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  are  confined  exclusively  to 
men  of  a  certain  social  standing.  This  is 
one  very  marked  development  of  under- 
graduate life.  And  a  still  more  noticeable 
feature  of  it  is  the  institution  of  dining- 
clubs.  These  have  not  yet  spread,  I  be- 
lieve, beyond  a  few  colleges ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not,  in  time, 
become  general.  The  dining-club  is 
formed  ot  a  certain  college  set,  who  are 
allowed  a  table  to  themselves  in  hall,  and 
to  have  "guest-nights,'' after  the  manner 
of  military  messes.  On  these  occasions 
they  invite  their  out-college  friends,  and 
arc  permitted  the  use  of  wine,  with  a  bet- 
ter dinner  than  is  commonly  provided,  for 
which,  of  course,  they  pay  extra.  The 
whole  party  appears  in  full  evening  dress, 


and  after  dinner  there  is  comtnonlv  an 
adjournment  to  some  neighboring  billiard- 
room,  to  be  followed  by  cards,  aod  per- 
haps supper  in  the  room  of  one  of  the 
entertainers.  As  far  as  the  social  life  of 
Oxford  is  concerned,  the  dining-dab  is 
the  greatest  novelty  which  has  been  Intro* 
duced  since  my  own  days.  It  is  not  like 
a  little  private  coterie,  the  members  of 
which  dme  together  in  each  other's  rooms, 
or  at  an  inn.  It  is  an  established  part  of 
the  college  system  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authorities,  and  if  it  has  a 
tendency  to  wean  men  from  large  and 
noisy  wine  parties,  one  can  understand 
its  encouragement  With  this  exception^ 
breakfast,  wine,  and  supper  parties,  limit- 
ing, cricket,  and  rowing  seem  to  go  on 
much  as  usual ;  but  a  new  department  in 
the  school  of  "  manly  exercises  *'  has  come 
into  existence  lately,  and  attained  a  prom- 
inence which  man^  disapprove.  I  mean, 
of  course,  "  athletics,**  which  now,  as  the 
"  university  sports,"  have  attained  nearly 
as  much  celebrity  as  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge boat-race. 

It  is  complained  that  colleges  are  valued 
now  not  merely  by  the  younger  and  less 
studious  undergraduates,  but  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  university,  for  their  excel- 
lence in  gymnastics  as  much  as  for  their 
excellence  in  scholarship;  that  physical 
culture,  instead  of  bein^  a  mere  amuse* 
ment,  or,  at  most,  a  humble  appenda^  of 
academic  life,  has  now  practically  forced 
its  way  into  the  university  curriculnnif 
and  rears  its  head  boldly  alongside  of  the 
intellectual  culture  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  university  education.  As  to  ue 
facts  of  the  case,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
with  any  confidence ;  but,  assuming  Uiem 
to  be  true,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
gymnastics  have  only  proviaed  one  addi- 
tional occupation  in  the  university  for 
those  undergraduates  who  would  nevcTi 
under  any  circumstances,  have  become 
students,  and  that  while  jumping  and  run- 
ning have  taken  many  men  from  biUiards, 
they  have  taken  very  few  from  Plato  or 
Thucydides.  I  do  not  know  that  this  Is 
the  case ;  but  it  seems  only  probMi^ 
That  a  man  cannot  devote  himself  to 
scholarship  or  logic  is  no  proof  that  he  it 
destitute  of  energy,  resolution,  or  emula* 
tion ;  and  if  gymnastics  provide  a  harm- 
less safcty-v<uve  for  enei^es  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  expended  on  lesl 
worthy  objects,  what  right  have  we  to 
censure  them?  The  mere  lounginjg  life 
which  was  spent  by  many  undergraouatei 
in  my  time,  if  it  led  them  into  no  great 
expenses,  led  them  into  other  dangers  to 
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vhidi  active  outdoor  amusements  are  the 

best  possible  antidote. 
Another  great  difFerence  between  old 

Oxford  and  new,  of  whidi  I  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  by  reading  the  life  of 
Mr.  Reade,  is  in  the  character  of  the  long 
vacation.     Reade,  we  are    told,  dways 
retained  his  five  rooms  at  Magdalen,  "fac- 
ing, on  the  south,  the  cloisters  and  towers 
of  ancient  Magdalen,  and  on  the  north 
overlooking;  the  grove,  with  its  browsing 
deer  and  the  romantic  water-walk ; "  and 
here  he  came  in  the  depth  of  the  lone 
vacation  to  have  Oxford  to  himself,  and 
to  shoot  over  the  college  property  at  Tub- 
ney.    I  can  conceive  no  kina  of  life  more 
nearly  resembling  Paradise  than  this.    In 
diose  old  long  vacations,  frp2v  i^dv  viae 
'Axaiuv^  Oxford  was  delightfuL  For  a  don, 
with  his  own  rooms  in  a  beautiful  college 
like  Magdalen,  and  enjoying,  at  the  same 
time,  country  life  and  field  sports,  it  must 
have  been  perfectly  delicious.    With  all 
the  dignity  of  a  college  fellow  in  the  olden 
dajTS,  with  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  an 
inn,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  literature 
and  romance,  surrounded  by  libraries,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  a  little  snug  partridge- 
shooting,  such  a  man  must  have  wished, 
forty  3rears  ago,  that  August  and  Septem- 
ber would  endure  forever.    The  under- 
graduates had  all  vanished.    The  educa- 
tional machine  was  still.    Only  here  and 
there  a  stray  coach,  with  a  stray  pupil, 
was  to  be  seen.    A  great  calm  had  settled 
down  upon  the  aueenly  city.    Her  gardens 
and  her  towers,  her  hoary  quadrangles  and 
her  melancholy  cloisters,  acquired  fresh 
charms  and  spoke  to  one  in  deeper  tones. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  one  know  what 
real  repose  meant    But  nowadays,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  no  real  vacation,  or 
only  a  short  one,  at  Oxford.    Men  and 
dons  remain  in  residence.    The  work  of 
the  university  eoes  briskly  on,  and  the 
September  Sabbath  is  no  more.    It  has 
done  me  good  to  find  how  much  it  was 
appreciated  by  Charles  Reade. 

Whatever  cnanges  have  taken  place  in 
the  undergraduate  world  at  Oxford,  have 
had  their  parallels  among  the  fellows  of 
colleges ;  and  I  fancy  that  in  these  changes, 
also,  one  well  acquainted  with  the  old  and 
the  new  rigime  would  see  the  same  mix- 
ture of  things  to  be  regretted  and  things 
to  be  desired  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
human  vicissitudes.  I  remember  that  in 
the  days  of  old  Oxford  it  used  frequently 
to  be  lamented,  by  persons,  perhaps,  who 
had  never  considered  very  carefully  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  change, 
that  there  was  so  little  familiar  intercourse 


between  the  younger  tutors  and  the  un- 
dergraduates.   Unquestionably  mistakes 
were  made  for  want  of  it.    But  with  the 
system  of  collegiate  discipline  which  ruled 
at  Oxford  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible.    To  have  made 
it  effective,  young  tutors  and  fellows  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  older  than 
the  undergraduates  themselves,  with  all 
the  memories  and  associations  of  their 
own  undergp^aduate  days  fresh  upon  them, 
must  have  mingled  on  terms  or  equality 
with  the  men  under  their  command,  have 
visited  them  in  their  own  rooms,  drunk 
wine  with  them,  and  smoked  with  them. 
And  how  would  it  have  been  possible 
always  under  such  circumstances  to  keep 
the  conversation  within  the  charmed  circle, 
outside    of   which   no  don  might   step? 
There  would  have  been  more  than  one 
closed  chamber  which  neither  might  enter, 
and  the  consciousness  of  it  would  have 
certainly  impaired,  if  it  did  not  destroy, 
that  perfect  freedom  of  communication 
which  would  alone  make  such  intercourse 
of  any  value.    At  the  same  time  I  must 
readily  admit  that  for  want  of  that  better 
knowledge  of  the  undergraduate  popula- 
tion which  might  in  that  way  be  obtained, 
tutors  used  to  make  e^egious  errors  in 
their  judgment  of  individual  men.    Mr. 
Pycrott  tells  us  that  men's  characters  were 
discussed  by  the  dons  over  their  wine  in 
the  common  room.    But  they  could  judge 
only  from  the  outside;  by  re^lanty  at 
chapel  and  at  lecture,  quiet  habits  in  col- 
lege, and  deferential  civility  to  themselves. 
Such  were  the  virtues  which  the  dons 
used  to  delight  to  honor,  thoufi;h  all  might 
be  combined  with  indolence,  dulness,  and 
even  vice ;  while  other  men  of  \pore  lively 
temperament,  high  animal  spirits,  and  lit- 
erary tastes,  who  only  wanted  taking  by 
the  hand,  and  a  little  encouragement  and 
advice,  to  display  steady  application,  were 
frowned  upon  as  idle  and  dissipated.    Mr. 
Pycroft  thinks  the  dons  learned  tXl  that 
it  was  necessary  to  know  from  the  scouts. 
But  without  oDJecting  to  a  system  of  es- 
pionage which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
might  render  necessary,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  no  scout  in  the  world 
could  tell  a  tutor  what  he  ought  to  want 
to  know  of  the  men  under  his  charge,  if  he 
is  to  do  them  real  justice.    What  does  the 
scout  know  about  the  mortification,  disap- 
pointment, and  anger  experienced  by  the 
man  who  finds  himself  thoroughly  misun- 
derstood ;  of  the  shyness  and  nervousness 
which  often  prevent  him  from  explaining 
himself  ;  of  the  recklessness  which  takes 
possession  of  him  when  he  finds  that  he 
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can  do  nothing  right,  that  his  best  efforts 
fail  to  win  him  a  single  smile  or  nod  of 
friendly  recognition  from  those  whom  he 
is  solicitous  to  please,  while  performances 
much  inferior  to  his  own  are  selected  for 
public  commendation  ?  The  scouts  cannot 
help  the  common  room  to  save  itself  from 
errors  such  as  these ;  but  junior  fellows 
mixing  freely  with  the  undergraduates 
could;  andy  other  considerations  apart, 
would  certainly  form  a  very  useful  link  in 
the  chain  between  the  older  dons  and  the 
men  still  in  statu  pupillari.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  then,  as  now, 
the  number  of  young  resident  fellows  who 
were  not  tutors,  was  comparatively  small. 
After  the  year  of  probation  was  passed, 
those  who  did  not  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  college  work  usually  went  else- 
where; some  to  curacies,  some  to  the 
inns  of  court,  some  to  the  public  schools, 
some  into  the  civil  service ;  and  at  the 
present  day,  I  imagine  it  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  there  are  no  resident  fel- 
lows at  all  who  are  not  engaged  in  aca- 
demic work  of  some  description. 

I  recollect  more  than  one  example  in 
my  own  time  of  men  whose  careers  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked  through 
the  blindness  or  prejudices  of  particular 
dons,  who,  however,  were  really  able  to 
plead  the  excuse  that  they  knew  no  bet- 
ter. One  man  I  remember,  of  consider- 
able humor  and  a  brilliant  scholar,  who, 
after  carrying  off  one  of  the  jjreat  univer- 
sity prizes,  was  warned  by  the  tutors  of 
his  college  to  beware  of  tne  pride  of  in- 
tellect. This  was  all  the  honor  he  eot  in 
his  own  country;  all  the  thanks  he  re- 
ceived for  a  distinction  conferred  upon 
his  college  such  as  it  had  not  won  for  many 
years.  This  quaint  return  for  months  of 
nard  work,  spent  on  what  everybody  sup- 
posed to  be  a  legitimate  object  of  ambi- 
tion, had  a  twofold  effect  upon  the  man. 
It  made  the  authorities  ridiculous  in  his 
eyes;  and,  secondly,  brought  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  shoula  never  be  able  to  gain 
their  good  opinion.  What  was  the  result  ? 
He  became  wild,  mutinous,  and  disso- 
lute ;  and  though  he  continued  to  read, 
and  distinmiish  himself  still  more  highly, 
he  ruined  his  chance  of  a  fellowship,  and 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 

I  knew  another,  whose  misfortunes  were 
rather  comic  than  serious,  yet  they  illus- 
trate the  want  of  closer  communication 
between  fellows  and  undergraduates  even 
still  more  closely.  This  man  came  up  to 
college  with  a  great  love  of  scholarship 
and  literature,  which  might  easily  have 
been  nurtured  into  habits  of  assiduous 


study.  But  he  was  fond  of  pleasure,  inegk 
ular  at  chapel,  and  not  always  prepuPM 
for  lecture.  In  some  men  at  Oxfcnnd,  if 
the  dons  took  a  fancy  to  them,  these  were 
venial  errors.  But  my  friend  was  shy, 
even  a  little  awkward,  and  certainly  ]»§• 
sessed  none  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier. 
What  made  me  say  that  his  misadventures 
were  comic,  was  a  circumstance  that  arose 
directly  out  of  this  deficiency  in  his  char* 
acter.  One  morning,  five  mmutes  before 
lecture,  he  found  he  nad  no  shoes  ready  to 
wear.  He  roared  for  his  scout,  bat  in 
vain.  The  time  passed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  away,  for  to  have  attended 
lecture  in  a  pair  of  red  and  men  slippers 
would  in  those  days  have  been  re^tfded 
as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  tutor.  Now, 
mark  —  when  sent  for  to  explain  his  al>> 
sence,  this  man  was  too  shy  to  ffive  the 
real  reason;  he  fancied  he  should  make 
himself  ridiculous  by  saying  he  had  no 
shoes,  so  what  he  did  say  was  simply  this: 
*'  If  you  please,  sir,  1  couldn*t  come." 
The  tutor  dismissed  him  with  the  remark 
that  this  was  a  very  insufficient  answer» 
and  thenceforth  gave  out  in  all  companies 
that  S-^»  was  the  idlest  man  in  college. 
The  character  clung  to  him.  He  heard 
of  it,  and  very  naturally  resented  it.  But 
what  we  are  said  to  be  at  school  and  col- 
lege we  often  end  by  being,  and  S 
became  more  irregular  than  ever,  and 
though  in  reality  a  strong  Conservatife^ 
with  the  higjhest  reverence  for  authoritf, 
and  a  keen  interest  in  Oxford  studies,  be 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  dons  a  Rad- 
ical, a  rebel,  ancf  a  prodigal,  who  never 
opened  a  book.  He  was  not  any  one  of 
the  three.  He  took  good  honors,  and  did 
well  afterwards,  but  his  career  at  Oxfoid 
was  a  failure.  He  missed  the  fellowship 
which  was  necessary  to  him,  and  just  es- 
caped going  to  the  dogs.  I  mention  these 
two  instances  because  they  show  how  iih 
valuable  would  be  the  assistance  and  infbi^ 
mation  which  the  college  authorities  nudit 
derive  from  men  of  their  own  order  wbo 
mixed  freely  with  the  undergraduates,  and 
understood  the  public  opinion  of  the  col- 
lege. From  such  a  medium  of  commmd- 
cation  they  would  have  learned  at  once 
that  neither  S.  nor  R.  was  the  man  they 
took  him  for.  Much  mortification  woold 
have  been  spared  to  both  of  them,  much 
injustice  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a 
mistake  which  at  one  time  seemed  lo 
threaten  both  of  them  with  ruin  would 
never  have  been  committed. 

As  Oxford  comes  to  be  regarded  more 
as  a  centre  of  learning,  and  less  as  a  place 
of   moral  discipline,  there  will   be  less 
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chance  of  sach  mistakes ;  and  even  now 
I  believe  some  progress  has  been  made 
towards  breaking  down  the  old  barriers. 
There  is  more  companionship  than  there 
used  to  be  between  the  reacting  men  in 
college  and  the  younger  fellows,  tutors 
though  they  may  be,  and  the  inconven- 
iences which  were  apprehended  from  such 
intercourse  do  not  seem  to  have  arisen. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of 
other  society  now  open  to  undergraduates, 
which  of  old  was  entirely  closed  to  them. 
The  married  tutors  and  others  who  now 
live  at  Oxford  and  inhabit  the  genteel 
villas  at  which  we  have  already  called, 
open  their  doors  hospitably  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  universitv,  and  the  under- 
eraduate  can  now  enjoy  ladies*  society  at 
Oxford  as  freely  as  he  can  at  home.  Even- 
ing parties,  lawn  tennis,  all  the  usual 
amusements  which  elsewhere  bring  the 
sexes  together,  now  flourish  in  luxuriance 
within  earshot  of  "Tom,"  with  a  whole- 
some moral  effect,  of  course,  but  with 
some  shock,  nevertheless,  to  the  genius 
hci;  whose  ancient  solitary  reign  is  thus 
invaded  by  the  rustle  of  petticoats,  and 
the  laughter  of  lively  damsels. 

It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  with  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
college  system  during  the  generation  that 
has  passed,  undergraduates  may  have  less 
to  fear  from  the  hasty  and  capricious  judg- 
ments of  the  college  authorities.    These, 
I  suppose,  are  no  longer  exactly  what  they 
used  to  be.    As  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity has  revived ;  as  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  that  there  is  something  in  Ox- 
ford greater  and  more  dignified  tnan  the 
college ;  as  the  rising  tide  of  opinion  has 
gradually  crept  under  the  college  gates, 
and  interfused  itself  with  the  old  exclusive 
conception  of  collegiate  life :  so,  I  should 
suppcMse,  has  a  man  come  to  set  less  value 
on  the  collective  judgment  of  the  common 
room,  although  his  loyalty  for  his  own 
house  and  his  respect  for  particular  tutors 
may  be  just  what  they  ever  were.    Again, 
iff  as  I  suppose,  every  man  is  now  meas- 
ured by  by  a  standard  in  which  literary 
excellence  counts  for  more,  and  moral 
qualities  for  less,  than  they  used  to  do, 
^e  have  another  reason  why  the  misfor- 
^ncs  which  I  have  attributed  to  S.  and 
R«  should  be  less  frequent  than  of  old. 
Thirdly,  I  suspect  there  is  a  much  stronger 
Liberal  and  Democratic  element  in   Ox- 
ford society  than  there  used  to  be,  and 
^l^is  must  necessarily   tell  against    men 
^hose  authority  rested  mainly  on  prcscrip- 
^^^  and  on  the  strength  which  it  derived 
from  the  general  conservative  ifioi  of  the 
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whole  place.  An  undergraduate  at  the 
present  day  probably  "  doesn't  care  "  for 
the  opinions  of  the  dons  a  quarter  so  much 
as  he  did  thirtv  years  a^o ;  and  would  not, 
consequendy,  be  in  nearly  so  much  danger 
of  being  demoralized  by  mistaken  cen- 
sure. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  alteration  in  the 
status  of  the  fellows  themselves.  A  don 
in  my  day  was  only  partially  associated  in 
the  undergraduate  mind  with  the  ideas  of 
education  and  learning.  Each  college  was 
then  a  close,  powerful,  and  wealthy  cor- 
poration, doing  what  it  liked  with  its  own, 
repelling  interference  from  without,  and, 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  a 
little  university  in  itself.  The  members 
of  this  corporation,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained unmarried,  and  unbeneficed,  held 
their  fellowships  for  life,  and  were  practi- 
cally irremovable.  A  fellowship  was  a 
freehold ;  and  the  tenant  of  it  was  simply 
in  the  position  of  a  small  landed  proprie- 
tor, rich  in  the  possession  of  an  income 
sufficient  for  all  his  wants,  able  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  much  more 
independent  than  a  duke  with  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year.  Now  between  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this  and  that  of  a  salaried  teacher, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
As  work  is  more  honorable  than  idleness, 
and  learning  than  the  want  of  it,  so  in  some 
respects,  of  course,  the  rank  of  a  lecturer 
or  professor  in  a  great  university  like  Ox- 
ford, is  more  honorable  than  that  of  a 
simple  college  fellow  who  only  amuses 
himself.  But  the  position  of  a  drone  —  I 
mean  an  independent  drone  —  whose  cell 
is  his  castle,  if  not  honorable,  is,  to  judee 
from  the  efforts  which  men  make  to  attain 
it,  decidedly  enviable.  And  a  man  of  this 
kind,  representing  the  traditions  and  his- 
tory of  the  college,  and  embodying  in  his 
own  person  all  that  made  it  poweirul  and 
independent,  appealed  much  more  strongly 
to  the  imagination  than  one  who  is  obliged 
to  work  for  his  living.  This  a  man  could 
do  anywhere.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
alone  were  found  these  ancient  immemo- 
rial nests  of  life-long  leisure,  the  occupants 
of  which  succeedecT  each  other  like  rooks 
in  a  rookery,  where  the  tall  elms  tell  of 
centuries  of  undisturbed  repose  and  invio- 
late prescription.  Individual  birds  were 
very  often  laughed  at,  it  is  true;  but  col- 
lectively they  shared  in  the  respect  which 
was  paid  to  the  system  as  a  whole ;  and 
helped  to  invest  the  idea  of  donship  in 
general  with  attributes  very  different  from 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  which  we 
feel  for  a  very  clever  set  of  scnool masters, 
lecturers,  ana  professors. 
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But  what  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else  to  revolutionize  the  college 
system  and  the  relation  of  the  dons  to  the 
undergraduates,  is  the  system  of  intercol- 
legiate lectures,  which  largely  withdraws 
the  undergraduate  from  Uie  cognizance 
and  supervision  of  the  fellows  of  nis  own 
college,  and  robs  the  lecture-room  of  what, 
in  my  time,  was  esteemed  one-half  of  its 
value.  Where  six  or  eight  colleges  com- 
bine to  have  lectures  in  common,  the  un- 
dergraduates are  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  subject,  and  their  own  teacher,  and 
may  eo  or  stay  away,  as  they  please,  a 
complete  subversion  of  the  old  principle, 
according  to  which  attendance  at  lecture 
was  part  of  the  college  discipline.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  undergraduate  at 
the  present  day,  if  he  is  known  to  be  a 
reading  man,  from  taking  all  his  lectures 
out  of  college,  if  he  likes  the  out-college 
tutors  best ;  and  all  mv  contemporaries 
will  see  at  a  glance  what  an  enormous 
gulf  is  interposed  by  this  circumstance 
alone  between  the  new  Oxford  and  the 
old.  The  regimen,  in  fact,  to  which  we 
were  all  accustomed  when  this  century 
was  still  middle-aged,  seems  now  to  exist 
only  for  the  idler  class  of  undergraduates. 
For  them  chapel  and  lecture  are  what  they 
ever  were.  But  the  genuine  student  is 
emancipated  from  most  of  these  tests, 
and  allowed  to  go  his  own  way,  and  sit 
under  his  own  Gamaliel.  Thus,  as  far  as 
the  higher  education  is  concerned,  the 
congregational  system  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  collegiate,  and  the  rooms  of 
popular  tutors  are  beginning  to  be  crowded 
now  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
some  colleges  I  believe  a  roll-call  has 
been  substituted  for  chapel ;  the  men 
being  only  required  to  rush  down  in  a 
night-shirt  and  dressine-gown  to  have 
their  name  put  down  in  hall,  and  then,  if 
they  like,  to  go  to  bed  again. 

Between  the  general  method  of  study 
pursued  by  candidates  for  honors  durine 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  system  by  which  it  has  since  been 
superseded,  any  adequate  comparison 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  Widely  different  views  of  them 
may  be  taken  without  overstepping  the 
limits  of  reason,  common  sense,  and  liber- 
ality. Put  antithetically,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  not  exactly,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  old  system  was  more 
favorable  to  scholarship,  and  the  new  one 
to  literature;  the  one  to  education,  and 
the  other  to  knowledge;  that  the  one 
strengthened  the  digestion,  while  the  other 
stimulates  the  appetite.    At  that  rate,  if 


we  could  only  combine  the  two  the  tyftoM 
would  be  perfect    The  present  mode  of 
study,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  Ieo> 
tures,  certainly  seems,  at  first  sirht,  the 
more  consistent  of  the  two  with  the  idea 
of  a  university.    Which  of   them  turns 
out  the  men  best  qualified  for  the  after 
struggles  of  life  is  another  question.    The 
university  might  say  that  is  no  ooooem 
of  theirs,  that  they  exist  for  a  particular 
purpose,  namely,  the  encouragement  and 
diffusion  of  learning,  and  not  tor  the  sake 
of  making  successful  lawyers,  dergymea, 
or  statesmen ;  others  would  retort  that  a 
single  Peel,  Gladstone,  or  Salisbury  is  d 
more  value  to  the  nation  than  a  hundred 
Bentleys.     Dr.  Pusey  said,  in  hia  evl- 
dence  oefore  the  commissioners,  that  the 
object  of  the  university  was  not  to  make 
scnolars,  but  to  make  men.    The  late  reo> 
tor  of  Lincoln  would  probably  have  aaid 
that  men  could  be  made  anywhere*  but 
scholars  could  only  be  reared  under  special 
conditions  such  as  were  meant  to  be  pn^ 
vided  for  them  at  Oxford  and  Csunbridgei 
Many  and  various  considerations  must  m 
to  the  solution  of  this  question :  What  ia 
the  duty  of  the  university  to  the  natUia» 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  provided  ?    She 
cannot  be  a  slave  to  its  pre|udices,  nor  yet 
can  she  overlook  its  necessities.  She  most 
preserve  intact  the  old  classical  ataad- 
ards  of  excellence,  and  the  old  spriqyi 
of  literature,  and   jret  fulfil   obligatioas 
which  are,  in  a  measure,  unconnected  with 
them.    She  must  continue  to  be  the  priest 
ess  of  form,  and  yet  recognize  the  dalm 
of  utility.    Again,  I  think,  the  worid  Is 
not   always  very  certain  what  it  meaas 
by  such  terms  as  scholarship,  scholai% 
science,  philosophy,  and  so  forth.    The 
word  **  scholar ''  may  be  used  either  Is 
mean  one  who  is  well  instructed  in  tin 
Greek  and  Latin  langua^s,  and  can  read 
and  write  them  with  facihty  and  propdetf ; 
or  it  may  be  used  in  its  older  ana  wmr 
sense  as  we  use,  or  ought  to  use,  **  men  of 
letters,*'  to  denote  one  who  is  a  master  of 
literature  in  general,  and  of  the  danicd 
literature  in  particular.    Now,  if  the  new 
system  at  Oxford  is  better  calculated  thia 
the  old  one  to  bear  fruit  of  the  latter  Uodi 
it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  unfavorable 
to  scholarship.    However,  we  are  gettliq^ 
into  deeper  water  than  is  suitable  to  oar 
present  purpose.    If  any  of  the  readers  of 
this  review  have  been  interested  by  dM 
recollections  and  comparisons  which  Mr. 
Pycroft's  book  has  su^rgested  to  m] 
and  which  do  not  profess  to  go  ~ 
the  surface  of  thing^,  I  shall  be 
contented.  T.  £•  KBBaB« 
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OUT  OP  THE  DEPTHS. 

On  the  evening  o£  his  return  to  Duke 
Street  Brian  walked  roand  to  his  dob, 
where  a  number  oi  letters,  many  of  whidi 
bad  been  forwarded  from  Beckton  months 
before,  were  handed  to  him.  The  first 
that  he  opened  was  6nom  the  dub  secre- 
tary and  contained  a  formal  reminder  that 
his  subscription  was  overdue ;  the  second 
was  from  Messrs.  Bemers,  endosinf  their 
little  account  for  music  published ;  two 
others  were  small  bills  which  he  had  for- 
gotten; then  there  were  some  business 
communications  6nom  the  lawyers,  and 
finally,  a  kindly,  scolding  letter  from  Mr. 
Potter  himself,  who  wrote :  — 

**  Where  you  are  I  cannot  discover,  and 
eridently  your  brother  does  not  Imow, 
since  the  onlv  address  that  he  is  able  to 

g've  me  is  tnat  of  your  dub.  Although 
I  has  not  told  me  so,  I  gather  that  you 
are  not  in  receipt  of  any  allowance  from 
him,  and  your  own  resources  must  have 
been  exhausted  long  afo.  Now,  will  ]rou, 
my  dear  lx>y,  do  me  the  izvor  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  your  Other's  friend,  though 
he  did  try  to  quarrel  with  me  sometimes, 
aod  will  you,  it  these  lines  reach  you,  look 
in  at  the  office  some  morning  and  talk 
your  position  over  with  me?  it  may  be 
that  yoQ  «ure  earning  a  living  for  yourself, 
but  I  cannot  think  that  likely,  and  I  greatly 
feaur  that  you  are  in  want  You  have  no 
right  to  be  in  want  when  you  own  a  prop- 
erty which  would  realize  enough,  it  dis- 
posed of,  to  make  you  easv;  and  you 
ought  not  to  consider  yourself  bound  by  a 
wish  which  your  poor  father  certainly 
would  not  have  expressed  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  its  effect  upon  you.  Your  broth- 
er, as  you  probably  know,  has  been  less 
scrupulous,  with  a  good  deal  less  excuse. 
1  would  wager  a  moderate  sum  that  you 
haven't  so  much  as  given  a  thought  to  the 
expenses  which  attach  to  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  Manor  House.  Your  broth- 
er, I  believe,  has  up  to  now  paid  the  wages 
of  the  old  couple  who  live  in  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Beckton  eardeners  look  after  the 
grounds  as  formerly.  In  short,  vou  have 
practically  no  choice  but  to  sell  the  place, 
although  1  should  not  advise  your  doing 
so  immediately,  as,  from  what  I  hear,  it  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish 
in  value,  owing  to  the  extension  of  build- 


ing which  will  shortly  be  taken  in  hand  in 
its  vidnity.  Meanwhile  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  be  your  banker.** 

If  Mr.  Potter  had  known  his  correspon- 
dent a  little  better,  he  would  assuredlv 
have  omitted  that  reference  to  Gilberts 
disregard  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Brian  read  the  words  with  the  deepest 
indignation  and  shame,  and  the  sensible 
counsel  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  Was  wholly  thrown  away  upon  him 
by  reason  of  them.  All  his  old  resent- 
mentagainst  his  brother,  which  had  cooled 
down  to  a  great  extent  during  the  months 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  home, 
blazed  up  again  with  redoubled  force.  It 
gaUed  him  to  think  that  Gilbert  was  de- 
rrayine  expenses  which,  as  the  old  lawyer 
haa  rightly  surmised,  he  had  failed  to 
take  into  account ;  but  he  could  only  re- 
solve that  the  debt  should  be  paid  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  Manor 
House  should  never  fall  under  the  control 
of  such  a  traitor  while  he  had  two  arms  to 
work  with. 

A  pair  of  well-developed  arms  may,  no 
doubt,  be  considered  a  serviceable  pos- 
session, the  only  conditions  necessary  to 
render  them  so  being,  firstly,  that  they 
should  have  been  trained  to  perform  some 
spedal  kind  of  work,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  said  work  should  be  provided  for 
them.  It  was  Brian's  misfortune,  not  his 
foult,  that  his  arms  were  of  little  use,  ex- 
cept for  organ-playing  purposes,  and  that 
noDody  at  that  particular  moment  ap- 
pearea  to  want  an  organist.  Luck  often 
seems  to  fall  to  those  who  are  already 
lucky  and  wealth  to  those  who  are  already 
rich.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Brian^ 
evil  star  was  in  the  ascendant  at  this  time, 
for  he  could  get  no  bid  for  his  services, 
modest  as  was  the  price  that  he  placed 
upon  them.  His  friend  Phipps,  too,  as 
he  learnt  from  the  hall  porter  at  the  club, 
had  gone  to  Italy,  leaving  the  date  of  his 
return  uncertain,  so  that  the  scores  which 
had  been  prepared  for  his  inspection  had 
to  be  laia  aside.  Finally,  Mr.  Bemers, 
while  acknowledging  with  thanks  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  amount  due  to  him,  regretted 
that  he  must  report  a  complete  faflure  in 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Segrave's  charming  and 
original  compositions.  He  gave  many 
reasons  for  this,  which  might  have  been 
found  consolatory  by  some  composers ; 
but  Brian,  who  wanted  monev  and  not 
reasons,  found  them  a  little  beside  the 
mark. 

Poverty  is  not  exactly  a  crime,  but  it  is 
necessary,  as  we  all  know,  to  treat  paupers 
very  like  criminals,  in  order  to  discourage 
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the  others,  and  although  Brian  was  not 
yet  reduced  to  craving  relief  at  the  hands 
of  the  parochial  authorities,  a  time  came 
when  he  fared  scarcely  better  than  if  he 
had  been  brought  to  that  dismal  strait. 
To  remain  in  Duke  Street  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  removed  himself  and  his 
belongings  one  day  to  a  little  room  in  a 
side  street  in  Westminster,  where  he  had 
seen  a  ticket  up,  and  where  the  tipsy,  slat- 
ternly landlady  was  willing  to  let  him  live 
or  die,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  in- 
terference of  any  kind.  There  was  a 
Eawnbroker^s  shop  hard  by,  whither  he 
etook  himself  on  the  morning  after  his 
change  of  quarters,  and  whence  he  pres- 
ently emerged,  with  a  guilty,  hang-dog 
air,  leaving  his  watch  behind  him.  As 
for  food,  he  found,  upon  calculation,  that 
he  could  exist  for  about  a  month  by  means 
of  restricting  himself  to  one  meai  a  day, 
and  even  from  that,  which  he  partook  of 
at  a  greasv  eating-house,  he  generally  rose 
feeling  half  famished.  Every  morning  he 
sallied  forth  mechanically  in  search  of 
employment,  walking  many  miles  to  an- 
swer this  or  that  advertisement,  and  every 
evening  he  returned,  defeated  and  worn 
out  in  body  and  spirit.  Once,  hurrying 
down  Pall  Mall,  he  almost  ran  into  the 
arms  of  Sir  Hector  Buckle,  who  came 
swinging  out  of  the  War  Office  with  a  red 
face  and  his  umbrella  over  his  shoulder. 
Brian  instinctively  lowered  his  head ;  but 
indeed  he  need  not  have  felt  alarmed,  for 
by  this  time  he  was  a  very  shabby  and 
disreputable-looking  young  man,  with  a 
broken  hat  and  holes  in  his  boots  —  a 
young  man  whom  no  respectable  person 
would  have  been  likely  to  recog^nize.  Sir 
Hector,  who  may  have  been  tiavin?  an 
unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  autnori- 
ties,  passed  on,  muttering,  "Confound 
you,  sir !  why  can't  you  look  where  you 
are  going?"  and  for  one  moment  poor 
Brian  felt  a  desperate  inclination  to  follow 
him.  He  was  so  desolate  and  wretched ; 
the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  would  have 
been  so  welcome,  and  a  five-pound  note  of 
such  inestimable  value !  But  he  put  the 
temptation  away  from  him  with  a  sort  of 
shudder  and  hastened  off,  not  daring  to 
think  too  much  about  it 

Another,  and  in  some  ways  a  more 
painful  encounter,  was  in  store  for  him. 
One  afternoon,  when  he  was  wearily  cross- 
ing the  road  close  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
on  his  return  from  the  customary  fruitless 
expedition,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
knocked  down  by  a  carriage  which  dashed 
through  the  iron  gates  tnat  lead  to  the 
Mall.    The  coachman  shouted  angrily  at 


him;  he  sprang  back,  and  the  can 
swept  past  A  lady,  beautifully  dra 
who  was  seated  in  it,  with  her  head  ii 
air,  threw  a  careless  glance  at  him 
then  looked  away.  It  was  Beatrice  I: 
ley.  Of  course  she  had  not  recogi 
him,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  ima 
that  she  had ;  yet,  somehow  or  other 
contemptuous  indifference  cut  him  tc 
heart.  He  stood  gazine  after  her 
the  carriage  disappeared,  and  then  b 
into  a  laugh  which  ended  in  somet 
not  unlike  a  sob.  '*  What  a  fool  I  a 
he  exclaimed  aloud.  "I  am  in  love 
a  woman  who  would  draw  her  skirts  i 
if  I  passed  too  close  to  her  on  the  f 
ment.  She  will  fulfil  her  destinvt  I 
pose,  and  marry  some  great  swell,  ai 
shall  fulfil  mine  by  dying  like  a  rat 
drain." 

The  truth  was  that  he  was  soffc 
from  a  badly  nourished  body,  and  £n 
brain  which  consec^uently  was  out  ci  { 
That  he  should  die  of  hunger,  or  • 
allow  himself  to  fall  into  the  extremi 
poverty,  rather  than  break  an  eng^agei 
into  which  he  had  really  never  enti 
was  preposterous ;  and  if  his  faculties 
been  unclouded,  he  must  have  seen 
it  was  so.  But  he  was  incapable  of 
soning,  and  indeed  of  thinking  to  any 
pose.  He  had  a  dim  notion  tnat  the 
of  the  Manor  House  was  a  subject  i 
which  he  must  not  suffer  his  min 
dwell.  He  would  not  call  on  Mr.  P« 
because  he  felt  that  he  had  no  stre 
for  ar^ment ;  and  so  he  plodded  sto] 
on,  thinking  that  if  there  were  any  ju: 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  some  way  oc 
his  difficulties  would  eventually  be 
vided  for  him. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  it  wool 
consolatory  or  the  reverse  to  believe 
only  the  unrighteous  are  driven  to 
thei  r  bread.  £i  ther  way,  the  theory  w 
be  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  mainta 
the  face  of  daily  experiences.  Brian 
grave's  misfortunes,  it  may  be  cona 
were  of  his  own  creating ;  only,  as  he 
honestly  convinced  that  they  were  i 
day  came  at  lenp^  when  hope  and 
aliice  deserted  him  and  he  found  hii 
confronted  by  a  temptation  far  worse 
that  to  whicn  he  was  so  determined 
to  yield.  He  had  always  thought,  as : 
people  think,  that  suicide,  apart  fron 
question  of  morality,  is  a  coward's 
edy;  he  had  believed,  as  probably 
people  believe,  that  under  no  imaffii 
circumstances  would  it  occiur  to  hi 
take  his  own  life.  But  his  present 
cumstances  were  such  as  had  hit! 
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been  barely  imaginable  to  him,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  they  were  also 
oneodurable.  A  general  who  has  staked 
the  issue  of  a  campaign  upon  a  battle  is 
almost  expected  to  court  death  when  he 
bows  that  he  has  lost  that  battle.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  him 
for  so  doing ;  and  thoueh  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  me  bullet  of  the 
enemy  and  the  bullet  of  your  own  revolver, 
the  distinction  is  more  obvious  than  the 
difference.  Brian,  having  lost  his  battle 
and  being  thoroughly  sick  of  life,  took  to 
wandering  down  towards  Westminster 
Bridge  after  dark  and  watching  the  black 
flood  of  the  river  from  the  embankment 
as  it  swept  seawards.  It  was  a  dangerous 
habit  for  a  half-starved  man  to  contract. 

Yet,  as  matters  fell  out,  that  dangerous 
habit  of  his  proved  the  saving  of  him. 
For  one  evening  as  he  was  leaning  over 
the  parapet,  gazing  down  at  the  water  and 
woodering  how  long  it  would  take  to 
drown,  and  whether  he  would  be  fool 
enough  to  strike  out  when  he  felt  himself 
nnking,  a  certain  parson,  who  was  hasten- 
ing homewards  after  holding  a  mission 
serivce  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
caught  sight  of  him  and  paused  to  see 
what  the  dejected-looking  young  man  in 
the  shabby  clothes  would  do  next  This 
parson  had  had  a  good  many  years'  expe- 
rience of  London  Hfe  and  London  misery ; 
his  practised  eye  could  tell  almost  at  a 
glance  to  which  division  of  the  great  army 
of  the  destitute  and  despairing  a  given 
unit  belonged,  and  he  perceived,  what  Sir 
Hector  Buckle  and  Miss  Huntley  had 
failed  to  perceive,  that  the  figure  with  its 
back  turned  towards  him  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  in  extremities. 

Presently  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny 
took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
parapet  beside  him.  The  gesture  is  said 
to  be  a  significant  one;  it  was,  at  all 
events,  enough  for  the  parson,  who  ad- 
vanced at  once  and,  pipping  the  other's 
shoulder,  called  out  sharply,  — 

**Now,  you  sir,  what  are  you  about 
here?" 

Brian  wheeled  round  and  saw,  with  as 
little  surprise  as  one  feels  at  impossible 
nieetings  in  a  dream,  the  man  who  of  all 
others  was  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
him  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  life. 

'*  Monckton,  old  fellow,"  he  said  quietly, 
J*  I  can't  do  it.  I  haven't  the  pluck  or  I 
haven't  the  cowardice  —  I  don't  know 
which  it  is." 

Then  a  sudden  dizziness  overcame  him ; 
|he  ground  seemed  to  be  risine  and  fall- 
ing; his  sight  grew  dim,  and  for  a  time 


he  was  delivered  from  his  troubles  quite 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  lying 
on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  a  chemist's 
shop;  Monckton  and  a  policeman  were 
bending  over  him,  and  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  the  latter  remarked,  — 

*'*He^s  all  right,  sir.  Had  a  bit  of  a  fit, 
that's  all.    Just  what  I  told  vou." 

*' Excuse  me,  constable,'  broke  in  the 
chemist,  a  little  bald-headed  man  in  blue 
spectacles,  "  that  was  my  view  of  the  case, 
not  yours.  I  said  at  once,  '  This  is  a 
seizure,  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
which  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
variety  of  causes.'  K£72/ said  drink.  It  is 
what  members  of  the  force  invariably  do 
say,  and  I  must  warn  you  that  the  assump- 
tion is  a  highly  reprehensible  one." 

The  chemist  and  the  policeman  had  a 
little  altercation  over  this,  in  the  course 
of  which  Brian  rose  to  his  feet  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  his  lep;s  would  not 
support  him.  He  dropped  into  a  chair, 
and  Monckton  gave  him  some  brandy  and 
water ;  soon  after  which  he  found  that  he 
was  being  driven  away  in  a  cab,  with  his 
friend  beside  him. 

'*  You  are  not  to  speak,"  Monckton  said. 
"  You  are  coming  home  with  me,  and  when 
you  have  recovered  yourself  a  little  you 
can  talk  as  much  as  you  like.  There's  no 
hurry." 

In  truth,  Brian  had  neither  desire  to 
speak  nor  power  to  think.  He  was  only 
vaguely  conscious  of  having  been  deliv- 
ered from  a  great  peril,  and  was  willing  to 
do  as  he  was  told  by  one  in  whom  he  had 
always  placed  implicit  trust.  But  when 
he  had  been  restored  with  some  decently 
cooked  food  and  a  pint  of  champagne  he 
felt  another  man  and  was  able  to  give 
some  account  of  himself.  Monckton,  who 
was  well  off,  had  a  fiat  in  Victoria  Street, 
where  he  lived  when  in  London,  and  which 
contained  a  spare  bedroom.  This  he 
insisted  that  Brian  should  occupy,  and 
indeed  the  latter  would  have  been  sent  off 
to  bed  at  once  if  he  had  not  resisted. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me," 
he  declared.  **  To  speak  plainly,  I  fainted 
from  hunger  as  much  as  from  anything 
else,  and  I'm  as  sound  as  possible  again 
now,  thanks  to  you.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  if 
you  had  such  a  thing  as  a  tobacco-jar  on 
the  premises,  vou  might  let  me  have  a 
pipe  and  a  talK  with  you.  I  shan't  sleep 
comfortably  on  any  otner  terms." 

So  Monckton  gave  him  what  he  wanted 
and  listened  to  him  while  he  told  his  tale. 
The  two  friends  discoursed  together  until 
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the  oight  was  far  advanced  Perhaps,  as 
their  conversation  was  of  a  strictly  private 
nature,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  intrude 
upon  it.  For  the  purposes  of  this  narra- 
tive it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Monckton 
had  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  obsti- 
nacv  which  had  resisted  Mr.  Potter's  ap- 
peal. We  are  all  apt  to  sneer  at  those 
who  make  unconditional  surrender  of  their 
private  judgment  to  a  fellow-creature ;  and 
yet  that  would  be  by  far  the  wisest  thing 
that  most  of  us  could  do  if  only  we  were 
acQuainted  with  a  fellow-creature  better 
and  wiser  than  ourselves.  It  was  Brian's 
good  fortune  to  possess  such  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  merit  to  be  aware  of  it 
With  a  eood  deal  of  what  Monckton  said 
to  him  he  was  able  to  agree,  and  in  the 
rest  he  was  able  at  least  to  acquiesce. 

'*  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  then 
that  the  Manor  House  must  go,"  he  ob- 
served at  length  with  a  sigh. 

*<  It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  have  to 
sell  the  place,"  answered  Monckton.  "It 
is  a  pity,  of  course,  but  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  part  with  it,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  think  you  would  be  wrong 
not  to  part  with  it." 

Brian  sighed  again.  "  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  ever  have  the  heart  to  go  back  to 
Kin^scliff,"  he  said.  **  I  shouldn't  so 
mucn  mind  about  the  land  that  Gilbert 
has  sold,  if  it  weren't  for  the  treason  of 
the  thing  —  very  well,  then;  I  won't  call 
him  anymore  bad  names.  I  say,  I  don't 
so  mucn  care  about  that ;  I  always  used 
to  wish  that  the  poor  dear  old  governor 
himself  could  be  persuaded  to  xnSne  a  lit- 
tle money  in  the  same  way.  But  to  think 
of  the  Manor  House  being  razed  to  the 
ground  and  the  abomination  of  Buswell- 
ism  standing  in  its  place  I  Oh,  it's  quite 
enough  to  think  of  it;  I  would  rather 
remain  in  exile  than  look  upon  such  a 
sight." 

"It  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Manor  House  will  have  to  oe  pulled  down," 
Monckton  remarked. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does.  When  Gilbert 
wanted  to  buy  it  from  me  and  offered  me 
such  a  long  price  for  it,  I  half  suspected 
his  intentions,  and  now  I  haven't  a  doubt 
about  them." 

"But  you  are  not  bound  to  sell  the 
prop)erty  to  your  brother." 

"  If  I  sold  it  to  Buswell,  the  result  would 
be  the  same,  I  suppose." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  there  is  the  chance  of 
your  meeting  with  a  purchaser  who  would 
keep  the  house  as  a  residence.  I  think 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  instruct  your 
lawyers  to  sell,  but  to  explain  that  you 


would  take  less  from  sacfa  a  person  tiian 
you  would  from  Mr.  Buswell  or  any  other 
speculator." 

Brian  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  **  111 
do  so,  if  yoa  think  it  worth  while ;  but  it^ 
only  a  thousand  to  one  chance." 

"  Such  as  it  is,  you  may  as  well  allow 
yourself  the  benefit  of  it  Of  course,  fou 
can't  expect  to  be  paid  to-morrow,  or  next 
day ;  so  you  must  let  mr  supply  you  with 
pocket  money  in  the  mean  time,  and  I 
hope  you'll  stay  on  here  and  keep  me 
company  as  long  as  I  am  in  London.^ 

"  Well,"  said  Brian,  "  it's  a  relief  at  aU 
events  to  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  pay 
you.  You've  been  awfully  good  to  me^ 
Monckton.  I  wish  I  could  do  somethi^f 
for  you  in  return." 

"  If  you  really  want  to  do  something  to 
please  me,  you  can  let  bygones  be  by> 
gones  and  make  friends  witn  your  brotfatf 
again." 

Brian  nodded,  but  looked  a  little  giooBqf 
over  it  "  There  has  been  no  actual  qinnP' 
rel  between  us,  you  know,"  he  observed 
"  I  don't  intend  to  hurl  reproaches  at  hbiL 
but  I  can't  say  that  I  think  he  has  bdiaved 
well  either  to  me  or  to  my  izther" 

"  No ;  you  can't  say  that,  I  admit  Bat 
you  can  say  nothing  at  all,  and  you  csa 
forgive.  Tnis  evening  you  were  not  veiy 
far  from  committing  a  worse  crime  fSbtm 
your  brother  has  been  guilty  of,  and  I 
suppose  you  fully  expect  to  m  pardoBid 
for  It" 

"  Is  Gilbert  to  get  o£E  scot-free  then?  ** 

"  Yes ;  so  ^r  as  you  are  concerned.  I 
want  you  to  forgive  him  freely  and  to  let 
it  be  as  if  be  had  never  offended  agpinrt 
you  at  alL  Nothing  short  of  that  wfll 
satisfy  your  conscience,  youll  find." 

"  Well,  it's  rather  a  pill,  Monckton ;  bsK 
111  try,"  answered  Brian. 

It  did  occur  to  him  that  his  menlor% 
system  would  be  a  somewhat  impossiUl 
one  to  carry  out  to  its  logical  condnsioii 
and  he  was  half  tempted  to  ask  Ua 
whether,  if  he  were  wrongfully  dispo^ 
sessed  of  property  to  which  he  had  a  food 
legal  title,  he  would  or  would  not  briqg0 
action  against  the  trespasser ;  but  he  b^ 
lieved,  as  has  been  said,  that  bis  Iiksd 
knew  better  than  he  didi,  and  this  bdirf 
restrained  him  from  the  utterance  of  CSp* 
tious  objections.  Whatever  MondkMi 
might  have  done  in  the  above  suppoii' 
titious  case,  it  will  be  admitted  by  noil 
people  that  his  advice  to  Brian  was  M^ 
and  sound,  and  that  the  latter  was  wiseli 
deciding  to  follow  it  And  so  our  hero 
went  to  bed,  having  passed  throqgb  Ae 
darkest  day  of  his  lue. 
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IN    PARK    LANE. 

The  work  of  the  world  is  for  the  most 
part  done  by  people  of  whom  nobody  ever 
hears.    The  political   machine    and  the 
social  machine  are  under  the  ostensible 
control  of  personag^  who  are  well  to 
the  front ;  but  these  orilliamt  beings  would 
be  sorely  perplexed  and  the  machinery 
would  soon  come  to  a  standstill  but  for 
such  experienced,  unambitious,  and  unob- 
trusive members  of  society  as  Sir  Joseph 
Huntley.    Sir  Joseph  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  matter  oi  fifteen  years  and  had 
perhaps  addressed  the  House  some  twenty 
thnes  in  the  course  of  that  period.    He 
was  an  invaluable  man  for  committees; 
be  had  served  on  many  royal  commis- 
sions ;  whatever  he  had  to  do  was  alwavs 
done  thoroughly,  if  rather  slowly ;  and  ne 
was  considered  to   have  strong  claims 
upon  his  party.    He  was,  however,  ex« 
tremdy  good-natured,  by  no  means  push- 
ing and  entirely  devoid  of  eloquence ;  and 
diese,  of  course,  were  so  many  excellent 
reasons  why  his  claims  should  oe  ignored. 
In  private  life  he  enjoyed  a  certain  pop- 
idtfihr.     Those    who   possess   immense 
vealtn,  are  given  to  hospitality,  and  are 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  chief  ter- 
ritorial families  in  the  kingdom,  must  be 
tiBicted  with  some  singularly  unpleasant 
personal  qualities  if  they  are  to  escape  a 
oertain  popularity.    Sir  Joseph  was  not 
10  afflicted ;  but  when  that  much  had  been 
nid  for  him  there  really  was  not  a  great 
deal  more  to  say.    During  the  winter  the 
members  of  the  local  hunt  saw  him  on  an 
average  once  a  week  —  a  thick-set,  middle* 
Hti  man,  with  a  round,  good-humored 
HCe,  and  short,  reddish  whiskers ;  a  man 
who  knew  where  most  of  the  gates  were, 
<uui  was  not  above  asking  when  his  infor- 
mation was  at  fault    At  the  great  shoots 
tiiich  took  place  periodically  on  his  es- 
tate he  was  wont  to  be  present  with  a 
waQdne-sdck  in  his  hand,  and  was  content 
to  apiuaud  the  prowess  of  others.    The 
>tmainder  of  his  time  he  spent  in  the 
congenial  and  entrancing  study  of  blue- 
books.    In  London,  when  he  was  not  at 
tiie  House,  or  reading  the  newspapers  at 
the  Carlton,  or  taking  his  daily  canter  in 
Rotten  Row,  he  was  generally  occupied 
in  dodging  his  wife's  guests.    As  he  had 
a  very  Large  house,  and  as  nobody  partic- 
ularly wanted  to  catch  him,  these  manceu- 
vres  were    seldom  unsuccessful.    **How 
it  has  come  to^ass  that  Joseph  is  my 
brother,  and  that  I  am  Joseph's  sister,  is 
one  of  those  inexplicable  mysteries  in  the 


presence  of  which  the  brain  reels,*'  Miss 
Huntley  would  sometimes  say. 

Lady  Qementina  fully  concurred.  Lady 
Qementina  thought  it  would  be  no  bad 
Uiing  if  Beatrice  were  a  little  more  like  Jo- 
seph ;  and  what  Lady  Clementina  thought 
it  was  her  custom  to  say.  That,  perhaps, 
was  why  her  popularity  was  somewhat  less 
than  her  husband's,  although  her  notoriety 
was  so  much  greater.  She^difEered  from 
Sir  Joseph  in  that  she  was  a  decidedly 
ambitious  woman ;  she  resembled  him  in 
being  hopelessly  conventional  and  orderly 
in  her  ideas.  Ambition  and  conventional- 
ity rarely  pull  well  together,  and  Lady 
Clementina's  aspirations,  which  were 
many,  seldom  managed  to  fulfil  them- 
selves. She  aspired,  amongst  other  things, 
to  be  a  leader  of  society,  but  knew  —  and 
was  deeply  mortified  by  the  knowledge  — 
that  she  had  never  attained  to  that  proud 
position.  Her  wish,  in  truth,  was  to  lead 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  had  she 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  her  character  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  amiable  one ;  for 
she  loved  those  who  submitted  to  her  rul- 
ing. But  she  did  not  and  could  not  suc- 
ceed, lackin|^  the  necessary  oualifications 
for  leadership.  Her  father,  the  old  Duke 
of  Devonport,  who  had  not  been  a  very 
rich  man,  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  comparative  retirement,  leaving  the 
hospitalities  of  Devonport  House  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  invitinp^  as  few  people  as  possible  to 
stay  with  him  in  the  country.  Thus  Lady 
Qementina  had  seen  little  of  fashionable 
society  in  her  youth,  and  when  she  had 
entered  it,  somewhat  late  in  life,  as  the 
wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Huntley,  had  been  un- 
able to  pick  up  its  tricks  of  speech  and 
maimer.  Also,  being  by  nature  busy  and 
energetic,  and  having  consorted  almost 
exclusively  with  her  inferiors,  she  had 
acquired  patronizing  and  dictatorial  ways 
which  nobody  likea  and  which  not  a  few 
persons  hated.  She  spent  her  husband's 
money  liberally,  and,  upon  the  whole,  judi- 
ciously. She  entertained  on  a  truly  mag- 
nificent scale ;  her  charities  were  numerous 
and  regulated  with  due  discrimination ;  she 
took  a  sincere  and  active  interest  in  every- 
body's affairs,  from  those  of  her  servants 
upwards.  But  her  servants  wished  that 
she  would  leave  them  alone ;  her  relations 
would  never  consent  to  meet  her  in  pri- 
vate, if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  and 
though  hosts  of  people  dined  and  danced 
in  her  house  all  the  season  through,  very 
few  of  them  had  a  good  word  for  her. 
Her  attempt  to  set  up  a  political  salcn 
failed  ignominiously. 
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All  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  she 
had  no  children,  gave  Lady  Qementina^s 
disposition  a  tinge  of  acerbity  and  disap- 
pointment, perceptible  in  the  rine  of  her 
voice,  in  the  movements  of  her  tsul,  angu- 
lar person,  in  the  set  of  her  rather  thin 
lips,  the  restlessness  of  her  faded  blue 
eyes,  and  the  two  perpendicular  lines 
which  rose  from  the  bridge  of  her  hook 
nose  to  the  fringe  of  yellowish-brown  hair 
which  concealed  her  forehead.  With  her 
sister-in-law  she  had  never  been  able  to 
get  on  at  all.  The  girl,  according  to  her 
view,  was  wilful,  fanciful,  and  by  no  means 
as  respectful  as  she  should  be.  She  had 
ideas  of  her  own  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, propriety  included ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  was  that,  oeing  of  age,  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  put  them  into  practice.  And 
a  pretty  beginning  she  had  made  by  going 
on  to  a  watering-place  for  the  whole  win- 
ter, with  an  ex-dancin?-mistress  for  her 
companion  !  Nevertheless,  Lady  Clemen- 
tina meant  to  be  very  kind  to  Beatrice ; 
and  just  now  it  was  her  purpose  to  insure 
Beatrice's  happiness  as  well  as  that  of 
Lord  Stapleford,  a  young  cousin  of  her 
own,  by  arranging  a  marriage  between 
the  pair.  Lord  Stapleford  wanted  money 
rather  badly,  and  if  Beatrice  did  not  want 
a  home  and  an  indulgent  husband,  the 
more  shame  for  her;  because  assuredly 
she  ou^ht  to  want  both. 

On  the  evening  of  Miss  Huntley's  arrri- 
val  in  Park  Lane  she  had  to  listen  to  a 
lengthy  harangue,  delivered  in  Lady  Clem- 
entina s  high-pitched,  slightly  querulous 
voice,  and  constructed  with  that  careful 
attention  to  detail  which  had  rendered  her 
ladyship  the  terror  of  the  charity  commit- 
tees, mothers'  meetings,  and  other  as- 
semblages, where  she  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  her  sex.  Beatrice  sub- 
mitted to  be  lectured,  answered  to  the  best 
of  her  power  the  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions put  to  her  about  her  manner  of  life 
at  Kinc^scliff  and  the  acquaintances  that 
she  had  formed  there,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour,  candidly  avowed  her  mo- 
tive for  displaying  a  meekness  which 
could  hardly  be  accounted  as  one  of  her 
natural  attrioutes. 

"  I  knew  all  this  would  have  to  come 
sooner  or  later,"  she  remarked,  "so  I 
thought  I  would  take  it  in  the  lump.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  observe  that  you  require 
a  very  long  time  to  say  a  very  simple 
thing,  Clementina?  Wnen  your  homily 
is  boiled  down  and  the  essence  of  it  is 
extracted,  it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  *Keep  your  eye  on 


your  sister  in-law,  and  your  sister*lii4aw 
will  pull  you  through.' " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Qementina, 
"that  that  is  a  quotation  irom  some  re- 
fined source  or  other  which  my  ignonnoe 
prevents  me  from  recognizing.  I  dare 
say  it  expresses  what  I  mean  quite  accii- 
rately  enough  for  the  purpose.  I  certainly 
do  think  that  you  would  oe  wiser  to  place 
yourself  at  least  nominally  under  my  cue 
until  you  marry,  and  I  certainly  ao  not 
think  that  it  is  advisable  for  a  girl  el 
your  age  to  go  rushing  about  the  countfy 
with  a  superannuated  ballet-dancer  by  way 
of  a  chaperon." 

"  Nothing  could  be  truer  or  more  pret- 
tily put,'*  answered  Beatrice.  "  Of  coune 
I  have  been  rushing  about  the  country  for 
the  last  six  months,  not  living  at  a  quiet 
little  west-country  watering-place,  as  some 
of  my  friends  supposed;  and  it  is  notK^ 
rious  that  Miss  joy  was  the  star  of  the 
ballet  until  she  was  driven  to  seek  other 
employment  by  the  weight  of  years, 
Clementina,  do  you  propose  to  go  on  like 
this  ?  You  can,  if  you  like ;  only,  if  joa 
do,  you  will  drive  me  away.  Whether 
that  would  be  a  misfortune  tor  either  cf 
us  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  I  will  admit 
that  I  don't  want  to  be  driven  away.  I 
want  to  enjoy  my  season  and  to  go  about 
a  good  deal,  ana  I  am  quite  aware  that  I 
can't  do  that  without  your  support  AD 
the  same,  I  would  rather  sacrifice  wg  pn^ 
pect  of  amusement  then  be  buUied.^ 

^  You  are  very  peremptory,"  said  Ladf 
Clementina.  "Your  brother  and  I  msn 
you  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  taxe  you  about ;  but  really  I  cuh 
not  promise  to  act  as  your  chaperon  and 
at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from  utterhiff 
a  word  of  disapproval  if  you  behave  fooF 
ishly,  as  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  Ukdy 
to  do.  That  would  oe  rather  too  oo^ 
sided  a  bar^^ain." 

"  No  doubt  it  would,"  agreed  Beatrkb 
with  an  air  of  conviction.  *^  It  isn't  as  ii 
you  had  any  private  ends  to  serve  by  sad- 
dling yourself  with  me ;  nothing  bat  your 
kindness  of  heart  induces  you  to  ondo^ 
take  such  a  troublesome  job,  and  when  I 
commit  the  acts  of  folly  that  yon  antid* 

Cate  I  must  try  to  accept  retnike  in  a 
ecomi  ng  spirit.  Only  don't  traduce  Mi» 
Joy  again,  please,  beoiuse  that  I  will  not 
stand.^' 


Lady  Qementina  gave  a  sort  of 
but  made  no  articmate  rejoinder.  Sit 
was  not  afraid  of  her  8ister-in4aw,  becsHS^ 
to  do  her  justice,  she  was  afraid  el  no* 
body ;  but,  not  wishing  to  mar  poor 
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Stapleford's  prospects,  she  mentally  re- 
solved to  say  no  more  about  Miss  Joy. 
As  that  lady  had  gone  to  stay  with  some 
distant  relations,  upon  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence,  and  might  very  likely  never  be 
heard  of  again,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  be  generous  to  her. 

It  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  young 
and  beautiful  and  an  heiress.    The  situa- 
tion —  as  those  who  are  neither  young  nor 
beautiful  nor  heiresses  are  fond  of  re- 
minding us —  has  its  drawbacks;  but  an 
impartial  observer  must  admit  that  these 
are  outweighed  by  its  advantages.    Bea- 
trice Huntley,  whose  spirits  were  subject 
to  frequent  fluctuations,  and  who  could 
Dotbe  described  as  an  altogether  happy 
person,  had  come  to  London  bent  upon 
enjoying  to  the  full  such  pleasures  as  cir- 
cumstances had  placed  within  her  reach  ; 
and  she  faithfully  carried  out  her  pro- 
fnmmc.    It  was  not  her  first  season ;  but 
It  was  the  first  in  which  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  complete  independence,  and  that 
|ave  it  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  admirers,  old  and 
new,  speedily  gathered  about  her  like  flies 
about  ajar  of  honey,  their  impatient  buzz- 
logs  affording  her  no  litde  amusement. 
She  was  full  of  engagements  of  every  sort 
and  kind ;  she  had  an  unlimited  supply  of 
the  most  lovely  frocks  that  money  could 
bay;  she  never  found  a  spare  Ave  min- 
utes in  which  to  sit  down  and  read  or 
think;  and  when  she  reached  home  in  the 
grey  dawn  she  was  so  tired  that  she  fell 
asleep  the    instant  after  her   head   had 
touched  the  pillow.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  a  life  of  that  kind  is  exciting  and  en- 
tertaining,  however  unprofitable  it  may 
be.   Beatrice  found  it  so ;  indeed  there 
were  moments  when  she  thought  that  she 
could  never  be  really  satisfied  with  any 
other  kind  of  life,  and  that  the  lot  of  a 
woman  of  fashion  was,  after  all,  that  for 
which  she  was  best  fitted. 

When  in  this  mood  she  looked  with  not 
nnkindly  eyes  upon  Lord  Stapleford,  a 
grown-up  Eton  boy,  who  had  excellent 
Health,  an  excellent  temper,  a  great  love 
for  all  sports  and  pastimes,  and  quite  a 
iair  average  allowance  of  brains.    People 
who  have  more  than  the  average  allow- 
ance of  brains  are  not   always  pleasant 
people,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  sel- 
dom pleasant  husbands.      Lord    Staple- 
ford  in  any  conceivable  capacity  was  sure 
to  be  pleasant.     He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  Englishmen  whoui  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  typical  of  our  race,  although, 
perhaps,  the   assumption    would    hardly 
bear  a  statistical  test ;  he  was  not  a  hana- 
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some  young  man,  having  too  square  a  face, 
too  large  a  mouth,  and  a  snub  nose ;  but 
his  complexion  was  clear,  his  shoulders 
were  broad,  and  he  always  presented  a 
clean,  healthy,  and  smart  appearance, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  eye.  He  chose 
to  declare  that  Miss  Huntley  was  his 
cousin,  called  her  by  her  Christian  name, 
soon  became  intimate  with  her,  and  did 
not  persecute  her  with  nearly  such  marked 
attentions  as  did  certain  other  frequenters 
of  the  house  in  Park  Lane.  At  a  later 
period  his  demeanor  underwent  a  change  ; 
but  that  was  because  he  subsequently  did 
what  he  had  never  intended  to  do,  and  fell 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful heiress.  In  the  be^nning  of  the 
season  he  was  heart-whole,  and  conse- 
quently exhibited  himself  at  his  best. 

"  How  I  wish  I  were  you ! "  Miss  Hunt- 
ley exclaimed  involuntarily  one  afternoon, 
wnen  he  was  sitting  opposite  to  her  in  her 
brother's  library,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  the  contented  smile  upon  his 
lips  which  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  cus- 
tomary equipment  as  the  bouquet  in  his 
buttonhole. 

**  Wish  you  were  me ! "  he  repeated. 
"  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  should 
you  wish  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  because  you  look 
as  if  you  hadnH  a  care  in  the  world,"  she 
answered. 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  just  got  cares,  though  !  " 
retorted  Lord  Stapleford.  "  That's  all  >/<7«^ 
know  about  it.  Now  if  I  were  to  say  that 
I  should  like  to  change  places  with  you, 
for  instance " 

"But  you  couldn't  say  such  a  thing 
without  palpable  insincerity,"  interrupted 
Beatrice :  "  there  never  yet  lived  the  man 
who  wanted  to  be  a  woman.  What  are 
these  heavy  cares  of  yours,  if  one  may 
ask?" 

The  yoUng  fellow  laughed  and  made  a 
gesture  to  simulate  the  turning  of  his 
pockets  inside  out.  "  A  chronic  deficit," 
he  answered,  "  is  the  source  of  them  all. 
I  wonder  what  it  feels  like  to  be  able  to 
buy  everything  that  one  wants  ! " 

**  I  don't  know ;  the  things  that  one 
wants  are  seldom  in  the  market.  Wealth 
is  a  very  overrated  possession." 

**  So  rich  people  are  always  saying,  and 
disgustingly  ungrateful  it  is  of  them.  If 
they  don't  appreciate  what  they  have  got, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
given  to  others  who  would.  There's  no 
doubt  that  money  is  terribly  thrown  away 
upon  some  of  them.  Upon  our  friend 
Sir  Joseph,  for  one.  With  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  he  would  be  as  happy  as 
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possible.  Clementina  is  different ;  Clem- 
entina is  expensive,  though  discontented." 

Lady  Clementina,  who,  with  a  visiting- 
book  at  her  elbow,  was  busily  writing 
cards  of  invitation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  looked  round  for  an  instant  to  say, 
"  Don't  be  impertinent." 

"  Now,  Clem,"  retorted  Lord  Stapleford 
(never  would  it  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  anv  other  living  being  to  address  her 
ladysnip  by  that  diminutive ;  but  Staple- 
ford  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  and 
privileged  to  take  liberties),  "you  give 
your  mind  to  your  work,  or  you'll  be  get- 
ting into  trouble  again,  as  you  did  the 
other  day,  when  you  forgot  all  the  V'sand 
W's.  Why  don't  you  keep  a  secretary  or 
a  companion  or  somebody  to  do  these 
things  for  you?" 

"  Just  because  a  secretary  or  companion 
would  always  be  getting  me  into  trouble," 
answered  Lady  Clementina.  "It  was 
Beatrice,  not  I,  who  made  the  mistake  that 
you  speak  of;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
Defore  I  ask  her  to  help  me  again." 

She  resumed  her  task  of  aculressing  en- 
velopes and  tossing  them  into  a  basket ; 
and  Lord  Stapleford,  reverting  presently 
to  his  subject,  was  beginning,  "  If  I  had  a 
trifle  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  a  year, 
the  first  thing  that  I  should  do  would  be 
to  hire  a  man  to  perform  all  my  dutfes  for 
me,"  when  the  butler  came  in  and  deliv- 
ered a  card  to  Beatrice,  who,  after  exam- 
ining it,  inquired,  "  Have  you  shown  him 
into  my  room  ?  " 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  she 
rose  iind  said,  "  Well,  I  am  afraid  1  must 
tear  myself  away.  We  shall  meet  some- 
where to-night,  I  suppose." 

"  I  say,  Clem,"  called  out  Lord  Staple- 
ford, ''do  you  approve  of  this  sort  of 
thing?  Here's  some  cheeky  beggar  de- 
manding a  private  audience  of  Beatrice  — 
and  getting  it  too!" 

"  My  approval,"  answered  Lady  Clem- 
entina, "depends  entirely  upon  who  the 
beggar  may  be.  Not  that  Beatrice  pays 
much  attention  to  my  appro\'al." 

"  He  isn't  a  beggar  at  all,"  said  Bea- 
trice ;  "he  is  a  countrv  parson,  vowed  to 
celibacy.  He  wouldn  t  interest  either  of 
you ;  but  he  does  happen  to  interest  me, 
so  I  shall  keep  him  to  myself."  And  with- 
out further  explanation,  she  withdrew. 

Sir  Joseph,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  the  prudence  of  his  mind,  had  caused 
a  bright  little  sittin<j-room,  overlooking 
the  Park,  to  be  furnished  and  set  apart  for 
his  sister's  use,  having  with  some  little 
ditliculty  obtained  Lady  Clementina's  con- 
sent  to    an  arrangement  which   offered 


obvious  advantages.  It  was  here  tliat 
Beatrice  found  ivfonckton  ^zing  abstract- 
edly out  of  the  window,  his  hands,  which 
were  clasped  behind  his  back,  holding  his 
shapeless  felt  hat,  his  trousers  turned  up, 
and  a  pair  of  thick  boots  upon  his  feet^ust 
as  if  he  had  been  still  at  Kingscliff.  That 
very  unfashionable  figure,  standing  beside 
a  table  littered  with  mvitation  cards,  and 
intervening  between  her  and  the  unceas- 
ing stream  of  carriages  outside,  struck  her 
with  a  sense  of  incongruity  which,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  lessened  the  warmth  of 
her  welcome. 

"  It  seems  so  odd  to  see  you  here !  *'she 
exclaimed.  "  But  I  am  more  than  glad  to 
see  you,  and  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  - 
come." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  come  on 
a  matter  of  business,"  said  Monckton. 

"  You  needn't  have  been  in  such  a  des- 
perate hurry  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't 
come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me.** 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  in  that  wav,**  Monck* 
ton  answered,  smiling ;  "  I  only  felt  that 
I  ought  to  offer  some  apology  for  claim- 
ing a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  You  are 
very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  aren^ 
you  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  It's  the 
only  thing  to  be  done. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  And  has  the 
chase  been  successful,  so  far  ?  " 

"  I  really  think  that  half  measures  are  a 
mistake;  and  as  for  success,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  had  as  much  as  was  possible. 
You  are  not  going  to  moralize  about  Dead 
Sea  fruit,  I  hope.  That  has  been  said  so 
many,  many  times,  and  you  are  much  too 
wise  to  believe  that  anybody  ever  listens 
to  such  tales  until  the  dust  and  ashes  have 
become  palpable." 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  great  many 
truths  to  be  truisms,"  remarked  Monck- 
ton ;  "  but  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I 
don't  often  preach  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  if 
I  did,  I  shouldn*t  attempt  it  with  yon. 
You  \vill  have,  as  you  say,  to  eet  your  own 
experience,  and  as  soon  as  F  have  stated 
my  errand,  I  will  leave  you  to  procMd 
with  it." 

"  You  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  first,  at  all 

events.    You  are  looking  very  pale  and 

fagged,  do  you  know  ?    Is  it  exciting  or 

depressing  to  conduct  a  mission?  — or  a 

little  of  both,  perhaps,  like  a  London  sea- 

[  son  ?  What  a  funny  epoch  wc  live  in,  with 

our  missions  and  revivals  and  Salvation 

'  Armies  and  peculiar  social  developments  I 

'  A  dispassionate  observer  from  another 

I  planet  would  think  we  were  all  running 

■  away  from  something,  wouldn*t  he  ?    And 
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I  wonder  what  he  would  think  we  were 
running  away  from  ?  '* 

•*You  are  rather  unjust,"  observed 
Monckton. 

**0f  course  I  am;  what  else  can  you 
expect?  You  are  a  standing  rebuke  to 
me,  and  I  defend  myself  as  best  I  can  — 
which  isn't  very  well.  Such  a  lot  of  good 
resolutions  made  down  there  at  Kings- 
difiP,  away  from  all  this  hubbub,  and  not 
one  of  them  kept !  Well,  we  won't  talk 
about  it«  What  is  the  matter  of  business 
that  you  spoke  of  ?  If  it's  anything  that  I 
can  GO  for  you  Til  do  it,  though  it  should 
be  the  reclaiming  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
back  slum." 

**  How  would  you  set  about  doing  that, 
Miss  Huntley  ?  No ;  it  is  a  simpler  mat- 
ter, and  I  am  not  particularly  san^ine 
about  It.  I  only  happened  to  remenioer  a 
word  or  two  that  you  said  to  me  just 
before  vou  left  KingsclifiE,  and  I  thought  it 
might  DC  worth  while  to  let  you  know  that 
the  Manor  House  is  for  sale." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ! "  exclaimed 
Beatrice.  "This  is  most  interesting  — 
and  most  fortunate.  Of  course  I  will  buy 
it.  Ought  I  to  telegraph  ?  Is  there  any 
fear  of  my  being  forestalled?  Has  he 
offered  it  to  his  brother  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  will  be  in  ample  time  if 
you  write  to  the  lawyers  to-morrow  and 
open  negotiations  ;  but  no  doubt  you  will 
have  competitors  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  the  place  is  in  the  market.  Probably 
you  will  like  to  hear  the  price  before  com- 
ing to  a  decision." 

•*  Oh,  bother  the  price  !  It  won't  be 
more  than  ;^ 20,000,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  answered  Monckton,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  won't 
reach  that  figure." 

"Then  the  Manor  House  is  mine. 
Now  tell  me,  what  has  made  him  resolve 
to  sell  the  place  so  suddenly  ?  I  dare  say 
I  can  answer  that  question  for  myself, 
though.  Poor  fellow !  Will  he  have  any 
objection  to  me  as  a  purchaser,  do  you 
suppose  ? " 

Monckton  did  not  replv  immediately. 
The  secret  of  Brian's  hopeless  attachment 
had  been  imparted  to  him  with  the  rest  of 
that  luckless  young  man's  troubles,  and 
he  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was  an  open 
secret  to  Beatrice. 

**  Brian  could  have  no  objection  to  you 
as  a  bond  fide  purchaser,"  he  said  at 
length  ;  "  but  I  fancy  that  he  would  object 
rather  strong! v  to  your  buying  an  estate 
that  you  didn  t  want,  in  order  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulties.  I  hope  he  won't  I 
take  it  into  his  head  that  that  is  the  case." 


The  efiEect  of  this  gentle  caution  was  not 
quite  what  Monckton  had  anticipated. 
Miss  Huntley  drew  herself  up,  frowned, 
and  rejoined  coldly,  — 

**  I  really  do  not  know  what  should  lead 
him  to  imagine  anything  so  ridiculous. 
I  like  Mr.  Brian  Segrave  very  much  ;  but 
I  am  hardly  intimate  enough  with  him  to 
commit  the  impertinence  of  offering  him 
a  present  of  ;^2o,ooo  or  j£io,ooo,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Monckton,  a 
little  disconcerted.  *'  I  have  good  reasons 
for  knowing  that  you  are  generous  and 
impulsive,  and  it  occured  to  me  that  your 
fancy  to  buy  the  Manor  House  might  be 
only  another  piece  of  impulsive  generosity. 
I  don't  know  that  any  such  notion  will 
occur  to  Brian." 

"  Well,  I  trust  not,"  Beatrice  answered, 
smiling  again.  "  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  be  suspected  of  quixotry 
upon  insufficient  grounds.  Besides,  I  am 
not  best  pleased  with  your  friend  at  the 
present  moment.  He  might  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  call  upon  me,  I 
think." 

Monckton,  being  doubtful  whether 
Brian  would  like  the  straits  to  which  he 
had  been  reduced  to  be  made  known  to 
Miss  Huntley,  merely  observed  that  an 
organist  who  had  daily  avocations  at 
Streatham  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
find  time  for  calling  in  Park  Lane.  **  How- 
ever," he  added,  "  Brian  has  left  Streat- 
ham now,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  him 
that  you  wish  him  to  call." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  let  him  consider  him- 
self bound  in  any  way,"  she  returned. 
"  The  chances  are  that  he  wouldn't  find 
me  at  home  if  he  did  call." 

**  I  don't  think,"  hazarded  Monckton, 
as  he  rose  to  depart,  "  that  I  shall  advise 
him  to  call." 

Beatrice  colored  very  slightly,  but 
looked  her  visitor  full  in  the  face  and 
scarcely  affected  to  misunderstand  his 
meaning. 

"  As  you  please,"  she  answered  briefly. 
"  Shall  I  see  you  again  before  you  leave 
London  ?  " 

Monckton  answered  that  he  would  come 
again  if  he  could  manage  it ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  her  Miss  Huntley  remarked 
aloud,  — 

"It  would  do  that  dear  good  Mr. 
Monckton  no  harm  to  be  just  a  little  bit 
more  of  a  man  of  the  world.  It  isn't 
everybody  who  would  like  to  be  accused 
in  so  many  words  of  having  fallen  in  love 
with  his/r^/^^/." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Brian's  luck  turns. 


MoNCKTON  walked  away  from  Park 
Lane,  as  unconscious  of  having  suggested 
the  idea  alluded  to  by  Miss  Huntley  in 
her  soliloquy  as  he  was  innocent  of  enter- 
taining it.  He  certainly  did  not  think 
that  Miss  Huntley  was  enamoured  of 
Brian  Segrave,  or  that  there  was  the  least 
probability  of  her  ever  becoming  so ;  but 
he  did  think  that,  if  the  young  man  paid 
his  respects  to  her,  she  would  be  unable 
to  help  flirting,  or  seeming  to  flirt,  with 
him.  For  that  he  did  not  incline  to  blame 
her  very  severely.  He  was  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world  —  more,  at  any  rate,  of 
a  student  of  human  nature  —  than  she  gave 
him  credit  for  beine,  and  he  knew  that 
young  women,  as  well  as  young  men,  pass 
through  a  period  of  life  during  which  it 
may  be  expected  that  they,  too,  after  their 
fashion,  will  sow  their  wild  oats.  They 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  mean  much  harm,  nor, 
in  truth,  do  they  often  do  much  ;  still  it 
will  occasionally  happen  that  they  come 
across  an  exceptional  member  of  the  op- 
posite sex  and  break  that  exceptional 
person's  heart.  Monckton  deemed  it  in- 
expedient to  tell  Brian  that  Miss  Huntley 
had  intimated  a  wish  to  see  him ;  he  even 
went  a  step  farther  and  decided  that  he 
would  say  nothing  about  her  intention  of 
purchasing  the  Manor  House  property. 
She  was  a  little  bit  too  capricious  to  be 
counted  upon;  she  might  change  her 
mind ;  it  was  extremely  probable  that  her 
relations  would  use  their  endeavors  to 
make  her  do  so,  and  it  was  as  well  to 
avoid  premature  announcements  which 
might  only  pave  the  way  for  disappoint- 
ment. 

Therefore  he  kept  his  own  counsel, 
though  much  tempted  by  Brian's  pale  face 
and  preoccupied  mien  to  violate  it,  and  did 
not  even  mention  that  he  himself  had  been 
in  Park  Lane  that  afternoon.  And  on  the 
following  day  he  was  removed  from  temp- 
tation's way  by  an  urgent  appeal  from  his 
second  in  command  at  St.  Michael's. 
Monckton,  though  an  admirable  organizer, 
had  the  defect  which  is  common  to  so 
many  admirable  organizers,  of  making 
himself  too  exclusively  the,  mainspring  of 
his  work.  When  he  took  a  holiday  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  parochial  arrangements 
were  pretty  sure  to  fall  out  of  gear.  They 
had  fallen  out  of  gear  now,  and  as  the 
mission  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged 
in  London  was  at  an  end,  he  felt  bound  to 
return  home  forthwith  and  resume  the 
reins  of  government.    But  he  persuaded 


Brian  to  remain  on  in  Victoria   Street 
without  him. 

*'  You  will  do  me  a  real  service  by  keep- 
ing the  rooms  aired,"  he  declared.  *'  Let 
me  hear  from  you  when  you  have  struck 
your  bargain.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good 
one." 

"  It's  pretty  sure  to  be  that,"  Brian  an- 
swered with  a  sigh.  '*01d  Potter  has 
written  to  me  quite  enthusiastically  about 
it,  praising  you  up  to  the  skies  for  having 
*  restored  me  to  sanity,'  as  he  calls  it,  ana 
promising  to  do  his  very  best  for  me.  He 
is  evidently  in  high  elee  at  the  prospect 
of  playing  off  BusweH  against  Gilbert,  and 
is  only  afraid  of  my  closing  with  the  first 
offer  that  comes  to  hand.  He  wants  to 
know  why  I  should  care  whether  the  bouse 
remains  standing  or  not  after  it  has  passed 
out  of  my  possession.  It  woulan*t  be 
very  easy  to  explain  a  wish  of  that  kind 
to  a  hardneaded  lawyer,  would  it  ?  How- 
ever, there  isn't  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
that  my  wish  will  be  fulfilled ;  so  it  doesn't 
much  matter." 

Being  thus  wisely  resigned  to  what  ap> 
peared  to  be  inevitable,  Brian  anticipated 
no  particularly  delightful  news  from  Mr. 
Potter,  who  called  upon  him  in  person  a 
few  days  after  this,  and  whose  counte* 
nance,  as  he  entered,  was  beaming  with 
the  double  satisfaction  which  an  honest 
man  feels  in  having  served  a  friend  and  a 
lawyer  in  having  done  a  smart  stroke  of 
busmess. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  he,  **  I  con- 
eratulate  you  upon  your  choice  of  friends : 
Mr.  Monckton  seems  to  be  possessed  01 
common  sense.  To  be  sure,  I  might  say 
as  much  for  myself ;  but  then  you  donl 
choose  to  treat  me  as  a  friend  — won^ 
even  answer  when  I  write  to  you !  Well* 
I  forgive  you;  and  what's  more  to  the 
purpose,  1  believe  I've  sold  your  property 
tor  you.  Subject  to  your  approval,  that 
is." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Brian,  drawing  in  bis 
breath,  **  and  who  is  the  purchaser?  Git 
bert  or  Mr.  Buswell  ?  " 

<^Now,  isn't  that  just  like  youl  My 
good  fellow,  the  first  question  to  ask  is 
what  is  the  price  offered." 

"  I  don't  so  much  care  about  that,**  said 
Brian. 

Mr.  Potter  raised  his  hands  and  turned 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  "  He  don*t  so 
much  care  about  that !  And  this  is  a  fel- 
low who  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
poverty,  mind  you  ! " 

''  Exactly ;  that's  why  I  don't  mind.  I 
can  live  upon  a  very  small  income.** 

'*Can   you,   indeed?     I    should   have 
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thought  difiFerently ;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  It  is  so,  for  your  income  won't  be  a 
large  one.  You  can't  call  £S5^  ^  7^^^  ^ 
large  income." 

"Five  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  I"  re- 
peated Brian  in  amazement. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  take  it  that  that,  or  per- 
haps a  trifle  more,  would  be  about  the 
figure,  at  four  per  cent. ;  and  it's  best  to 
be  contented  with  four  per  cent  in  these 
da^.  You  see,  you  must  deduct  some- 
thing for  expenses  from  the  ;fi  5,000  which 
I  hope  to  obtain  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Potter,  you  can't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  anybody  has  o£Eered  £15^ 
000  for  the  Manor  House !  " 

"Why  not?  It  is  a  fair  price.  I  will 
even  ^o  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  good 
one ;  but  when  Hemmings  and  Hawkins, 
in  writing  to  us  upon  the  subject,  thought 
fit  to  make  use  of  the  expression  '  exorbi- 
tant,' we  replied  at  once  that  they  mistook 
the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
that  if  their  client  was  dissatisfied  with 
oar  terms  she  was  in  no  way  compelled  to 
agree  to  them,  but  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  beat  us  down.  In 
fact,  I  could  see  plainly  enough  that  their 
dient  had  given  them  carU  blanche.^'* 

"Who  is  their  client?"  inquired  Brian 
eagerly. 

"  One  Miss  Huntley,  a  daughter  of  old 
Joe  Huntley  the  contractor ;  you  must 
have  seen  her  down  at  Kingsclitt  last  year. 
I  mentioned  that  vou  were  particularly 
anxious  to  sell  the  Manor  House  to  some- 
body who  would  use  it  as  a  residence,  and 
the  answer  that  I  received  was  that  such 
Was  Miss  Huntley's  present  intention,  but 
that  she  could  not  bind  herself  with  re- 
gard to  the  future.  That  was  as  much  as 
any  on^  could  say;  because,  of  course, 
you  have  no  power  to  exact  conditions." 

At  the  sound  of  Miss  Huntley's  name 
Brian's  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  for  a  moment  he 
did  entertain  the  surmise  which  Monck- 
ton  had  been  so  promptly  snubbed  for 
putting  forward.  **  I  hope  to  i^oodness 
you  said  nothing  about  my  bemg  hard 
up! "he  exclaimed. 

"  Naturally  I  did,"  returned  Mr.  Potter 
sarcastically.  **  I  stated  that  you  wanted 
;f  1 5,000;  but  that  so  pressing  was  your 
need  of  money  that  you  would  accept 
/5,ooo  rather  than  lose  a  chance  of  sell- 
ing. You  evidently  take  me  for  a  con- 
genital idiot,  and  I  ought  to  feel  much  flat- 
tered by  your  condescending  to  employ 
me,  uncier  the  circumstances. 

Brian  laughed.  "It  is  I  who  am  the 
idiot,"  said  he;  "but  really  you  have 


rather  taken  my  breath  away.  I  had  no 
conception  that  I  was  the  owner  of  such  a 
valuable  property.  Since  I  can't  keep  it 
nwself,  I  am  delighted  that  it  is  to  go  to 
Miss  Huntley,  f  would  sooner  she  had 
it  than  anybody  else,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Potter,  for  doing  so 
well  for  me." 

Mr.  Potter  rubbed  his  hands.  "  I  think," 
he  observed  modestly,  "  that  we  have  done 
pretty  well.  Possibly  you  might  have  got 
more  by  waiting  a  year  or  so;  but  that 
would  hardly  have  suited  you ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  your  wish  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  have  no  connection  with  the 
building  interest,  I  think,  as  I  say,  that 
we  have  done  pretty  well.  Mr.  Buswell, 
I  fear,  will  be  disappointed  when  he  hears 
of  the  transaction." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Brian  meditatively ;  "  and. 
so,  perhaps,  will  my  brother." 

A  smile  of  subdued  but  intense  satisfac- 
tion overspread  Mr.  Potter's  features. 
"  And  so,  perhaps,  will  your  brother.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  first  in  the  field, 
and  I  snould  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  rather  annoyed  with  me  for  not 
offering  him  the  refusal;  but  then,  as  I 
shall  point  out  to  him,  it  was  my  bounden 
duty  to  forward  your  interests  and  carry 
out  your  instructions  from  the  moment 
that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  place  your 
affairs  in  my  hands.  I  may  take  it,  then, 
that  you  authorize  me  to  come  to  terms 
with  Hemmings  and  Hawkins  ?  The  lady, 
it  seems,  is  in  rather  a  hurry." 

Brian  gave  the  required  authority  with- 
out any  hesitation.  His  characteristic  in- 
difference with  regard  to  money  matters 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  protest 
which  Mr.  Potter  had  secretly  feared,  for 
indeed  ;£i5,ooowas  the  outside  value  of 
the  Manor  House  estate,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  purchaser,  if  she  intended  to 
reside  there,  would  have  to  expend  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  repairs.  But  Brian  did 
not  trouble  his  head  about  that.  What 
interested  him  far  more,  and  engrossed 
his  thoughts  for  a  long  time  after  Mr.  Pot- 
ter had  left  him,  was  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  call  upon 
the  lady  with  whom  he  was  about  to  drive 
so  hara  a  bargain.  She  had  unquestiona- 
bly given  him  permission  to  do  so,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  avail  himself  thereof ;  but 
he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  her  beingf  utterly  and  forever  beyond 
his  reach  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
overcoming  it.  Possibly,  too,  he  may  have 
half  consciously  dreaded  lest,  by  renewing 
acquaintance  with  her,  he  should  lay  up 
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for  himself  memories  less  agreeable  than 
those  upon  which  his  love  now  subsisted. 
But  a  debate  of  that  kind  could  only  have 
one  issue,  as  Brian  himself  must  have 
been  aware ;  for  at  last  he  broke  into  a 
subdued  laugh,  muttering,  "  As  if  anything 
on  earth,  except  the  lack  of  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes,  could  keep  me  away  from  her ! " 

The  barrier  referred  to  had  now  been 
removed,  thanks  to  Monckton^s  insistance, 
and  although  it  was  too  late  to  call  on 
Miss  Huntley  that  day,  Brian  was  able  to 
go  and  dine  at  his  club,  a  thing  which  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  do  without  a 
renewal  of  his  wardrobe.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  tide  of  his  fortunes,  after  ebbing  for 
so  long,  had  now  turned  in  earnest;  for 
the  first  person  whom  he  saw  on  entering 
the  club  was  little  Tommy  Phipps,  and 
Phipps,  instead  of  instantly  taking  flight, 
came  forward  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
•*  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Segrave !  I  have 
been  seeking  you  high  and  low  for  an  age 
—  at  least,  I  should  have  been  seeking 
you  if  I  had  had  the  faintest  notion  of 
where  to  seek.  I  wonder  whether  you 
recollect  a  suggestion  I  made  to  you  last 
winter  about  an  opera  of  which  you  were 
to  provide  the  music  and  I  the  words." 

**  I  recollect  it  so  well,"  answered  Brian, 
"  that  I  have  composed  s  lot  of  airs  which 
I  thought  might  be  suitable  for  it,  and 
which  I  meant  to  show  you  long  ago,  only 
I  couldn't  get  hold  of  you." 

**  Oh,  well,  IVe  been  abroad,  you  know," 
the  other  observed  with  a  passing  twinge 
of  compunction.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  haven't  dropped  the  idea.  What 
are  you  doing  to-night?  Could  you  dine 
with  me  and  discuss  matters  ?  " 

Brian  answered  that  he  could  and  would, 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  favored  with  an  outline  of 
the  drama  whereby  Mr.  Phipps  hoped  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  already 
adorned  his  brow. 

**  I  must  tell  you,  Segrave,"  the  latter 
premised,  **  that  I  am  not  a  mere  librettist 
If  I  were,  I  should  only  be  called  upon  to 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  doggerel  to 
suit  your  composition,  and  I  coulan*t  rea- 
sonaoly  ask  for  half  profits,  which  is  the 
arrangement  that  I  propose  to  make  with 
you.  This  work,  if  it  ever  comes  to  any- 
thing, will  be  as  much  mine  as  yours. 
The  music,  I  don't  doubt,  will  be  first-rate ; 
but  the  dialogue  and  the  situations  which 
I  shall  contrioute  won't  be  altogether  bad, 
I  trust.  My  belief  is  that  the  public  now- 
adays is  not  a  bit  more  willing  to  tolerate 
rubbish  set  to  good  music  than  bad  music 


combined  with  a  good  play ;  and,  for  mv 
part,  I  think  the  public  is  right  I  dOQT 
know  whether  you  a^ee  with  me.  ^ 

Brian  having  nodded  assent,  the  dramap 
tist  continued :  "  V\\  just  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in  my  mind. 
I  srhould  name  it,  I  think,  *  The  Kinjg's 
Veto,'  and  the  plot  would  be  somethmg 
like  this:  the  tenor  would  be  the  king — 
call  him  Conrad,  king  of  Democratia,  if 
you  like  —  who  suddenly  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly finds  himself  a  reigning  sover- 
eign, owing  to  the  death  01  his  cousin, 
who  has  been  drowned  in  the  royal  yacht, 
together  with  the  heir  apparent  and  the 
rest  of  his  family.  Conrad  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  contracting  a  mor^natic  mar- 
riage with  the  soprano,  Phyllis,  a  charm- 
ing young  (>erson,  but  not  of  royal  blood. 
Ofcourse  his  accession  to  the  throne  puts 
this  arrangement,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  late  king,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  that  his  ministers 
tell  him  is  that  he  must  not  only  give  up 
all  thought  of  it,  but  ally  himself  as  speed* 
ily  as  possible  with  his  distant  kinswom- 
an, the  princess  Octavia  (contralto),  lest 
the  dynasty  should  become  extinct  Now, 
at  this  time  Democratia  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  constitutional  crisis,  the  advancoi 
party  having  brought  in  a  measure  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  —  to — well, 
say  to  the  criminal  classes  and  lunatics, 
and  having  carried  their  bill  by  a  lam 
majority,  Conrad,  who  cares  very  litUe 
whether  all  his  subjects  or  only  nine-tenths 
of  them  have  votes,  but  who  cares  a  great 
deal  about  Phyllis,  inquires  into  his  con- 
stitutional powers  and  is  delighted  to  find 
that  he  possesses  a  right  of  veto.  He  im- 
mediately informs  the  ministry  that  unless 
he  is  allowed  to  marry  the  girl  joi  his 
heart,  he  shall  exercise  it.  They  assure 
him  that  the  right  of  veto  is  never  exer^ 
cised  and  that  he  daren*t  do  such  a  thing ; 
and  he  proves  the  contrary  to  them. 
Whereupon  they  resign,  ana  the  other 
side  takes  office.  The  other  side,  after 
due  reflection,  decides  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  ought  not  any  longer  to 
be  made  a  party  question  and  re-introduces 
the  same  bill,  witn  the  same  result  This, 
you  will  perceive,  brings  Demoaralia 
pretty  near  to  a  revolution,  and  we  shall 
have  an  animated  debate  in  the  Chamber 
upon  the  question  of  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  competent  for  Parliament  to  abolish 
the  king  s  veto." 

"  Won^t  that  approach  burlesque  ?  **  sug- 
gested Brian. 

*'  Not  if  we  have  proper  costumes.  I 
admit  that  it  wouldn*t  ao  to  put  on  the 
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stage  an  assembly  in  trousers  and  frock- 
coats;  but  sixteenth-century  attire  vrill 
make  it  all  right,  and  the  scene  will  give 
you  a  good  opportunity  for  choruses.  Be- 
sides, you  will  have  plenty  of  pathos  by- 
and-by.  The  villain  (and  Daritone)will  be 
Prince  Otho,  a  connection  of  the  royal 
house,  who  has  designs  upon  the  throne, 
and  who  naturally  eg^s  Conrad  on.  Then 
there  will  be  a  Socialist  plot  for  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king  and  establishment  of 
a  republic,  and  Otno  will  mix  himself  up 
in  it,  meaning  to  use  the  conspirators  for 
his  own  purposes  and  get  rid  of  them  after- 
wards. Now,  Tm  sure  you  see  what  can 
be  done  with  these  materials  —  Phyllis, 
perceiving  her  lover's  danger  and  deter- 
mined to  renounce  him  rather  than  let 
him  sacrifice  himself  for  her ;  the  minis- 
ters, in  a  mortal  funk  lest  anarchy  should 
supervene  and  their  occupation  be  gone, 
surrounding  their  beloved  sovereign  with 
detectives  and  guards,  and  Otho  carrying 
on  his  schemes  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  You  could  brine  in  a  most  affect- 
ing aria  and  duo  where  Phyllis  takes  leave 
of  G>nrad  —  *  Bid  me  not  stay  !  —  Lovers 
to-day  —  Part  but  to  meet  when  life  passes 
away '  —  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  and 
then  the  usual  rumty-tumty  about  sever 
and  never  and  forever  —  I  think  it  might 
be  made  to  go  with  a  very  pretty  swing. 
For  the  Jlnau  we  should  have  a  masked 
ball  at  the  palace  —  obviously  the  con- 
spirators' only  chance.  Phyllis,  who  has 
joined  them  for  certain  reasons,  engages 
to  lead  the  king  out  into  the  ^dens, 
where  the  charge  of  dynamite  is  to  be 
placed,  declaring  herself  ready  to  lay  down 
her  life  for  the  sake  of  her  country  —  an 
o£Eer  which  they  are  only  too  happy  to 
accept.  That  makes  things  quite  simple 
for  her.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  persuade 
Otho  to  assume  a  domino  exactly  resem- 
bling his  Majesty's,  draw  him  aside  upon 
some  pretext,  and  so  keep  her  word  by 
d3ring  for  her  country,  because,  from  the 
moment  that  both  she  and  Otho  are  re- 
moved, Conrad's  throne  will  be  safe.  The 
dynamite,  of  course,  hangs  fire  ;  the  assas- 
sin in  charge  of  it,  seeing  that  he  has 
failed,  rushes  forth  and  stabs  Otho  to  the 
heart.  Then  follows  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  the  recognition  of  Phyllis's  heroism, 
and  her  elevation  to  the  rank  of  queen 
consort  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a 
erateful  people.  That's  only  a  rough 
draft;  I  shall  improve  upon  it  when  I 
come  to  work  out  the  details  ;  but  I  think 
it  gives  ample  scope  to  the  musician,  don't 
you  ?  " 


Brian  nodded.  The  skeleton  of  Phipps's 
drama  seemed  to  him  to  be  promising; 
and  as  the  evening  went  on  and  his  com- 
panion, who  was  in  a  communicative  mood, 
told  him  something  of  the  profits  earned 
by  popular  playwrights,  he  became  more 
and  more  sanguine,  inwardly  laying  the 
foundations  01  various  airy  castles.  He 
did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  woman 
whom  he  adored  ;  but  he  had  a  strong  im- 
pression that  success  of  any  kind  would 
appeal  powerfully  to  her;  already,  in  pro- 
phetic fancy,  he  "  saw  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  dear  one  discover  she  thought  tnat  he 
was  not  unworthy  to  love  her."  It  was 
perhaps  neither  surprising  nor  inexcusable 
that  he  should  have  forgotten  for  a  time 
the  social  gulf  which  yawned  between  him 
and  a  lady  of  Beatrice  Huntley's  wealth 
and  celebrity;  anyhow,  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  forget  it  long.  For  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  there  strolled 
into  the  smoking-room  of  the  club  a  fair- 
haired  young  man  in  evening  dress,  who, 
on  espying  Phipps,  called  out,  "Hullo, 
Tommy !  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  Been 
writing  any  more  plays  lately?" 

And  while  Brian  was  thinking  that  the 
features  of  the  newcomer  were  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  to  him,  Phipps  re- 
sponded, — 

**My  dear  fellow,  I'm  going  to  write 
something  that  will  make  you  applaud 
with  all  your  hands  and  feet  —  a  joint 
affair  this  time.  By  the  way,  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  my  friend  and  future  col- 
league, Mr.  Segrave.  Lord  Stapleford, 
Mr.  Segrave." 

"  Not  my  old  friend  Segrave  major  ?  " 
said  Stapleford.  "  By  Jove  I  it  is  though. 
Don't  you  remember  me,  Segrave  ?  " 

**To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Brian, 
who,  indeed,  had  been  in  the  same  division 
with  Stapleford  at  Eton.  **  I  was  sure  I 
knew  you,  only  I  couldn't  put  a  name  to 
you. 

A  short  conversation  over  bygone  days 
followed,  and  then  Stapleford  said, — 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  certain  Segrave  from  whom 
my  cousin  Beatrice  has  just  bought  a 
house  somewhere  down  in  the  west.' 

"  I  have  sold,  or  rather  I  believe  I  am 
about  to  sell,  the  only  house  that  I  pos- 
sess to  Miss  Huntley,  Brian  replied.  "  I 
didn't  know  she  was  your  cousin." 

"  Of  course  she's  my  cousin.  At  least, 
her  sister-in-law  is,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing ;  and  a  nice  rage  her  sister-in- 
law  is  in  with  her  for  buying  your  house, 
by  that  same  token.    What  she's  doing  it 
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for,  goodness  only  knows!  She  swears 
she  means  to  spend  the  winters  there  in 
future,  but  I  hope  she  don^t  mean  it." 

Phipps  chuckled.  **  That  sort  of  winter 
quarters  wouldn't  exactlv  suit  vou,  eh  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  no,"  Staplctord  replied 
unguardedly.  "Why,  there's  no  decent 
hunting  to  be  had  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  place  ! " 

"After  that  incidental  admission," 
laughed  Phipps,  nudging  Brian  with  his 
elbow,  "  I  presume  we  may  offer  our  re- 
spectful congratulations.  When  does  the 
event  come  off?" 

This  innocent  allusion  to  an  engagement 
which  everybody  had  been  speaking  of  as 
imminent  for  weeks  past  was  not  very  well 
received.  Stapleford  looked  annoyed  for 
a  moment :  then,  assuming  an  air  of  stony 
unconsciousness,  replied,  '*  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  while  Brian  started  up 
hurriedly,  and  said  in  a  somewhat  husky 
voice  that  he  must  be  off. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  pre- 
pared for  a  shock.  The  blow,  when  it 
comes,  is  not  the  less  stunning  in  its  ef- 
fects because  it  has  been  foreseen ;  and 
Brian,  who,  ever  since  his  departure  from 
KingsclifiF,  had  been  telling  himself  at  in- 
tervals that  Beatrice  would  certainly  marry 
before  long,  stumbled  out  into  the  street 
with  a  sickening  conviction  that  all  the 
musical  and  dramatic  triumphs  which  the 
world  could  offer  would  be  of  no  solace  to 
him  now.  He  had  not  heard  Stapleford's 
discLiimer,  and  if  he  had  heard  it,  would 
not  have  believed  in  it. 

"  What  a  consummate  fool  I  must  be  I " 
he  ejaculated.  **To  think  that  I  have 
been  nursing  a  remnant  of  hope  all  this 
time ! " 

Possibly  he  may  have  been  a  fool ;  but 
if  all  those  who  cherish  hope  uncon- 
sciously be  fools,  then  without  doubt  he 
had  something  like  the  entire  human  race 
for  his  associates. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 
GILBERT   SEES   BREAKERS  AHEAD. 

Gilbert  Segrave  was  as  good  a  land- 
lord as  his  father  had  been  oefore  him. 
Agriculture  had  not  the  charm  for  him 
which  it  had  had  for  the  old  man ;  but  he 
was  not  a  whit  less  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  property ;  and  as  he  now 
had  command  of  more  ready  money  than 
Sir  Brian  had  ever  possessed,  he  was  able 
by  judicious  expenditure  to  avoid  that  re- 
duction of  rents  which  was  beginning  to 
press  heavily  upon  some  of  his  neighbors. 


Judicious  expenditure  is  a  verv  different 
thing  from  loss,  and  it  caused  Gilbert's 
tenants  to  regard  him  with  friendship  aad 
approval.  He  was  anxious,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  they  should  so  renurd  him. 
Among  other  things,  he  wanted  them  to 
vote  for  him  when  the  time  should  come ; 
and  he  believed  that  they  would  vote  for 
him,  in  spite  of  Tory  leanings  and  some 
distrust  of  the  newly  enfranchised  la- 
borers. 

One  morning  as  he  was  walking  home- 
wards, after  sanctioning,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  his  bailiff,  some  drainage  works 
which  a  farmer  had  asked  him  to  take  in 
hand,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  stout  little 
old  gentleman  in  black  broadcloth  and  a 
tall  hat  trottine  up  the  avenue.  Mr.  Potter 
had  not  visited  Beckton  since  the  day  of 
Sir  Brian's  funeral,  nor  had  it  ever  been 
his  custom  to  do  so  without  previous  warn- 
ing. He  explained  himself,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Gilbert  and  accepting  the  laU 
ter's  invitation  to  luncheon. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  trifling  matters 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention," 
said  he,  "and,  being  here,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  communicate  with  jrou  by 
word  of  mouth." 

It  was  not  until  the  matters  referred  tio^ 
as  well  as  an  excellent  luncheon,  had  been 
disposed  of  that  Gilbert  asked, — 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  to  Kingt* 
cliff,  Mr.  Potter,  if  it  isn't  an  impertinent 
question  }  Not  pleasure,  I'm  quite  sure ; 
and  I  thought  we  were  your  only  clients 
in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  So  you  are  —  so  you  are,"  answered 
the  old  lawyer,  sipping  his  wine.  '*  What 
good  -claret  this  is  I  The  days  of  good 
claret  are  nearly  over  now,  more's  the  pity. 
Yes;  I  have  no  clients  hereabouts  hot 
yourselves  —  you  and  your  brother." 

"  My  brother !  "  echoed  Gilbert,  lifting 
his  eyebrows  and  Smiling.  Then  as  a 
sudden  light  broke  in  upon  him,  "  Oh,  I 
see  !  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  the 
Manor  House  at  last.  Much  the  wisest 
thing  that  he  could  do,  in  my  opinion.** 

Mr.  Potter  closed  his  eyes  and  nodded 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  it  is  what  I  have 
advised  all  along.  And  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  be  glad  to  hear,"  he  added,  looking 
up  abruptly,  "that  he  has  got  a  capid 
price  for  the  place  too." 

Gilbert  colored  with  ann03rance.  He 
quite  understood  Mr.  Potter's  malignant 
satisfaction  and  thought  to  himself,  **  Yon 
old  wretch  !  you  came  here  on  purpose  to 
triumph  over  me." 

But  the  thrust  had  been  delivered  too 
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suddenly  to  be  successfuUy  parried,  and 
he  coula  not  refrain  from  saving,  — 

^  I  think  I  oueht  to  have  oeen  told  that 
the  place  was  for  sale.  Both  you  and 
Brian  must  have  known  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  buy  it,  and  in  all  probability  I 
should  have  been  readv  to  otter  as  g«od  a 
price  as  Mr.  Buswell." 

**Ah,"  observed  Mr.  Potter  placidly, 
*n  was  afraid  you  would  be  vexed  that 
the  property  should  have  slipped  through 
your  fingers;  still,  in  these  cases,  one 
must  stick  to  the  rule  of  first  come,  first 
served ;  and  really,  as  your  legal  adviser, 
1  don't  know  that  I   could  have  recom- 
mended you  to  eive  quite  as  much  as  Miss 
Huntley  has  done.    By  the  way.  Miss 
Hundcy  is  the  purchaser,  not  Mr.  Bus- 
welL" 

"Miss  Huntley!"  ejaculated  Gilbert, 
to  whom  this  announcement  was  not  less 
surprising  and  scarcely  less  unwelcome 
than  the  preceding  one;  **what  in  the 
wodd  does  she  want  with  the  Manor 
House?" 

**!  can't  say;  I  don't  know  the  lady. 
Hemmings  and  Hawkins,  who  conveyed 
her  offer  to  roe,  state  that  she  proposes 
passing  a  part  of  every  year  there ;  but  as 
she  is  rich,  young,  ana  also,  I  am  told, 
handsome,  her  plans  may  be  looked  upon 
2s  liable  to  modifications.  Of  course  she 
will  always  be  able  to  sell,  though  whether 
italoss  or  a  profit  will  depend  upon  cir- 
comstances.  I  should  be  sorry  to  assert 
that  she  has  made  a  bad  bargain.  Her 
^ther  was  a  long-headed  man,  and  possi- 
%  she  has  inherited  some  of  his  astute- 
ness." 

'^I  think  you  might  at  least  have  let  me 
wow  before  you  completed  the  transac- 
tion," Gilbert  repeated  presently. 

"How  could  we,  with  these  people 
pressins^for  an  immediate  reply,  and  prac- 
^c^y  lowing  us  to  name  our  own  terms  ? 
Still,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  disap- 
pointed." 

**!  did  not  say  that  I  was  disappointed," 
'^ed  Gilbert,  to  whom  Mr.  Potter's 
Jjjile  was  fast  becoming  intolerable.    "  If 
*^jss  Hxmtley  has  ofSred  you  a  fancv 
pfice,  I  could  not  have  competed  witn 
J^r;  and,  indeed,  the  Manor  House  might 
J^^ve  proved  as  much  of  a  white  elephant 
jO  me  as  it  probably  will  to  her.    My  only 
^^eling  is  that  Brian  has  behaveci  in  a 
^ther  unbrotherly  way  to  me.    That,  how- 
^^er,  is  nothing  new.' 
•*  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Potter. 
"Yes;  and  now  that  he  is,  as  I  sup- 
pose, in  a   measure   independent,  there 


seems  to  be  less  chance  than  ever  of  his 
makin^^  friends  with  me.  I  regret  it  very 
much  mdeed;  but  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
the  quarrel  is,  at  all  events,  not  of  my 
seeking." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Potter  a|;ain. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done 
with  this  exasperating  old  lawyer  but  to 
get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
Gilbert  was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  must  catch  the  afternoon  express  to 
London.  His  disappointment  was  greater 
than  he  had  expressed  ;  greater  also,  per- 
haps, than  Mr.  Potter  suspected.  For 
some  time  after  he  had  been  left  alone  he 
sat,  with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  ponder- 
ing over  the  significance  and  results  of 
Brian's  unbrotherly  conduct,  and  his  ap- 
prehensions were  summed  up  in  the  ejac- 
ulation which  escaped  him  at  last :  "  What 
will  Buswell  say  to  this,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Any  doubts  that  he  may  have  enter- 
tained as  to  that  were  soon  set  at  rest  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Buswell  himself;  and 
the  face  of  Mr.  Buswell,  as  he  bustled  into 
the  library  where  Gilbert  was  sitting,  was 
red,  and  lowering  clouds  were  upon  his 
brow. 

"Well,  Mr.  Segrave,"  he  exclaimed, 
without  even  going  through  the  formality 
of  an  ordinary  greeting,  **you  Aav^  let  us 
in  nicely  this  time  and  no  mistake  !  What 
was  you  thinking  about,  sir,  to  let  your 
brother  dispose  of  his  property  to  anybody 
but  you  or  me  ?  " 

**Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Buswell,"  returned 
Gilbert,  who  was  not  best  pleased  with 
the  other's  manner.  "  I  have  only  just 
heard  of  the  sale  of  the  Manor  House,  and 
I  confess  that  I  have  heard  of  it  with 
considerable  regret  My  brother  is  free 
to  make  his  own  arrangements,  and  I  dare 
say  that  I  might  not  have  been  able  to 
prevent  him  from  making  this  one  even  if 
he  had  consulted  me,  although  I  quite  see 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  you,  and 
indeed  for  KingsclifiF,  if  you  could  have 
acquired  the  land  and  built  upon  it." 

"Better!"  cried  Mr.  Buswell,  "why, 
it's  essential;  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that.  I've  told  you  all  along  that  we  must 
have  the  Manor  'Ouse  property,  and  I 
pretty  generally  say  what  I  mean  and 
mean  what  I  say." 

"  Really,  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Buswell, 
but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  had  better  address 
yourself  to  Miss  Huntley." 

"  What !  —  and  have  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  land  that  we  might  have 
got  for  eight  or  ten !    Mind  you,  Mr.  Se- 
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grave,  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  you 
as  well  as  me.  I  told  you  I  could  get  you 
into  Parliament,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  I 
can  keep  you  out  of  Parliament  too.*' 

"  How  will  you  benefit  by  keeping  me 
out  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Buswell  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  question  ;  and  perhaps 
I  should  rather  have  said  that  you  may  be 
kcp'  out  in  spite  of  me.  There's  a  certain 
number  of  votes  that  you  can  secure  by 
showing  people  that  you  have  the  welfare 
of  the  place  at  'eart,  and  unless  you  exert 
yourself,  those  same  votes  '11  be  given  to 
your  opponent,  whoever  he  may  &,  if  it's 
only  to  punish  you." 

*»  In  other  words,  the  Manor  House  es- 
tate is  \o  be  the  price  of  my  election." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  nobody's  asking  you 
for  a  bribe.  But  self-interest,  Mr.  Se- 
grave,  is  at  the  root  of  all  human  actions, 
and  if  any  one  tells  you  it  isn't,  don't  you 
believe  him.  We  want  that  land  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure  ;  we've  looked  to  you  to  get 
it  for  us,  and  we  look  to  you  stiU  —  that's 
all." 

"  Then  you  will  be  disappointed,  I  am 
afraid.  How  am  I  to  get  the  land  for 
you  ? " 

*'Ah,  that's  your  affair.  I  know  what 
I  should  do  in  your  place !  but  maybe  I 
should  put  your  back  up  if  I  mentioned 
it." 

"  You  can  mention  it,"  returned  Gilbert 
shortly. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Buswell,  with  a 
chuckle,  **  I  should  marry  the  lady,  that's 
what  /  should  do.  By  all  accounts,  she 
wouldn't  be  unwilling.  Now  after  that, 
ril  wish  you  good-day.  I  see  you  don't 
much  rchsh  my  putting  my  oar  in;  but 
your  best  friena  couldn  t  have  given  you 
more  sensible  advice.  Think  it  over,  Mr. 
Segrave,  think  it  over.  I'll  be  bound  to 
say  that  the  longer  you  think  of  it  the 
better  you'll  like  it." 

He  retreated  without  giving  Gilbert 
time  to  administer  the  rebuke  which  his 
impertinence  merited.  He  was  certainly 
very  impertinent ;  still,  as  he  had  boastea, 
his  advice  was  sensible  —  or  would  have 
been,  if  the  young  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary honors  had  been  free  and  heart- 
whole.  Gilbert,  who  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  could  not  help  thinking  it 
over  and  verifying,  after  a  fashion,  the 
prediction  of  its  author;  for  the  idea  of 
his  possible  marriage  with  Miss  Huntley 
soon  ceased  to  make  him  angry.  Not  for 
an  instant  did  he  dream  of  being  false  to 
Kitty,  only  he  wondered  whether,  suppos- 
ing that  there  were  no  Kitty  in  existence, 


Miss  Huntley  would  have  deigned  to  look 
favorably  upon  him,  and  the  popular  im- 
pression of  which  Mr.  Buswell  bad  made 
himself  the  echo  filled  him  with  a  certain 
complacency.  But  this  was  an  unprofit- 
able subject  of  speculation;  what  pre- 
occupied Gilbert  lonfi;er  was  the  question 
of  why  Miss  Huntley  had  bought  the 
Manor  House  at  all  —  a  question  to  which 
the  ostensible  reply  seemed  to  him  alto- 
gether inadequate.  And  when  be  bad 
given  up  that  enigma,  there  remained  for 
consideration  the  more  serious  one  of  how 
he  was  to  get  himself  elected  without  ful- 
filling Mr.  Buswell's  conditions.  The 
scarcely  veiled  threat  of  that  worthy  was 
not  to  be  misunderstood  or  disreg^urded, 
yet  what  he  had  named  as  the  price  oi  bis 
support  was  virtually  unattainable. 

When  one  rock  breaks  the  even  flow  of 
a  prosperous  career,  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
lookout  for  others.  Some  days  after  Gil- 
bert had  received  the  unwelcome  visits 
described  above,  he  drove  over  to  die 
other  side  of  the  county  in  order  to  be 
present  at  a  Conservative  demonstration 
and/?/^,  organized  by  Sir  John  Polliogton 
and  others  and  held  in  the  erounds  of  that 
patriotic  baronet  No  invitations  to  this 
gathering  were  issued,  a  charge  of  si» 
pence  for  admission  being  exacted,  lest 
unpleasant  things  should  be  said  about  the 
refreshments  and  prizes  which  were  pn^ 
vided  at  Sir  John^s  expense  and  firedy 
offered  to  persons  of  all  shades  of  pcditiw 
opinion.  Gilbert  had  been  advised  to  pot 
in  an  appearance  among  the  other  country 

fentlemen,  and  although  he  would  feiia 
ave  avoided  entering  upon  the  territory 
of  a  man  who  persistently  declined  to  see 
him  when  they  met,  he  judged  it  best  not 
to  render  himself  conspicuous  by  absencb 
Many  of  his  own  supporters,  includia| 
Admiral  Greenwood,  welcomed  him  cm  bis 
arrival.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  wdl* 
timbered,  undulating  park  was  throng^ 
by  the  multitudinous  rulers  of  this  ^voftd 
land,  who  were  competing  against  ooo 
another  in  hurdle  races  and  sack  racoi 
playing  kiss-in-the-rine,  and  otherwise  dis- 
porting themselves,  while  the  nobility  and 
f  entry  of  the  neighborhood  looked  on  is 
enien  sympathy. 

**  fcall  this  a  great  success,'*  said  good- 
natured  Admiral  Greenwood,  rubMng  Ui 
hands.  '*I  like  to  see  people  baniyf 
whether  they're  Liberals  or  Conservatnti, 
don't  you  ?  Not  much  fun  for  poor  M^ 
ington,  though,  I  expect  A  pretty  stste 
his  grass  will  be  in  to-morrow  momitf^ 
And  after  all,  the  Tories  are  hardly  likdy 
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to  get  a  single  extra  vote  for  all  their 
trouble." 

"  Doa't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  retorted  a 
Conservative  lady,  who  was  standing  be- 
side him.  "We  aren't  trying  to  catch 
votes  by  providing  the  electors  with  a 
day's  pleasuring.  The  pleasuring  is  only 
the  bait,  the  speech  is  the  hook  by  whicn 
we  hope  to  land  them." 

" PoUington's  speech?"  asked  the  ad- 
miral incredulously. 

"  No,  though  he  is  very  convincing,  if 
people  woulcf  only  listen  to  him.  But  we 
nave  a  trump  card  up  our  sleeves,  as  you 
shall  see  presently." 

And  indeed,  auer  the  sports  had  been 
wound  up  and  the  prizes  distributed  from 
a  platform  which  had  been  erected  be- 
neath a  spreading  oak,  the  real  business 
of  the  day  began.    Sir  John  harangued  at 
considerable  length  and  with  undoubted 
weight  exposing  the  countless  blunders 
of  a  discredited  administration ;  but  per- 
haps he  was  a  trifle  too  weighty  for  his 
audience,  and  his  tone  througnout  was 
one  of  unqualified  gloom.    He  obtained  a 
svcch  d''estime.     Other  speakers,  more 
or  less  dreary,  followed  him  and  were  lis- 
tened to  with  resignation  by  some  and 
undisguised  impatience  by  otners.    Then 
arose  a  stoutish,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
nnooth-shaven  face,  a  cock  nose,  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.    He  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  his  hands  tucked 
under  his  coat-tails,  and  took  a  deliberate 
survey  of  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  below 
him. 

"This  is  their  trump  card,"  whispered 
the  admiral  to  Gilbert ;  "  Pollington  has 
been  telling  me  about  him.  He^  a  man 
called  Giles,  a  Q.C.,  and  a  rare  good 
speaker,  they  say." 

Mr.  Giles  soon  showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed at  any  rate  that  essential  condition 
of  popular  oratory  which  Sir  John  Poll- 
ipgton  lacked ;  for  he  made  the  crowd 
listen  to  him.  He  passed  lightly  over 
foreign  afiEairs,  remarking  that  that  subject 
kad  been  pretty  thoroughly  dealt  with  in 
l^e  admirable  speeches  which  they  had 
just  heard,  and  that  if  Liberal  statesmen 
oad  any  defence  to  offer  of  their  policy  in 
^gyptand  Afghanistan,  all  he  could  say 
*as  that  it  hadn't  yet  been  put  into  an  in- 
telligible shape.  But  he  should  like  to 
^y  a  word  or  two  about  the  great  bene- 
fits which  these  same  statesmen  were 
promiiing  to  bestow  upon  the  community 
'f  only  they  were  restored  to  power  in  the 
new  Parliament.  And  then  he  began  to 
^  extremely  funny.    He  ridiculed  the 


theory  that  subdividing  land  would  make 
it  more  productive  —  a  theory  which  might 
serve  well  enough  to  elicit  a  round  of 
cheers  from  Birmingham  artisans,  but 
which  would  hardly  go  down  with  farm- 
ers, or  with  farm-laborerb  either.  He  was 
very  good-humored,  he  told  some  capital 
stories,  made  one  or  two  telling  points,  and 
kept  his  audience  on  the  broad  grin  from 
first  to  last. 

**  Free  education,  compulsory  sale  of 
land,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  these  are  tempt- 
ing offers,  gentlemen ;  but  the  worst  of 
them  is  that  our  Radical  friends  don't  pro- 
pose to  pay  for  them  out  of  their  own 
.pockets.  Oh,  dear  no !  Yet  somebody 
must  provide  the  funds  ;  and  if  you  don't 
know  who'll  be  called  upon  to  tulfil  that 
humble,  necessary  function,  I  think  I  can 
tell  you.  Why,  the  ratepayers  !  And  by 
the  look  of  most  of  you  whom  I  see  here 
to-day,  I'm  sadly  afraid  that  that  means 
yourselves.  I,  too,  am  a  ratepayer ;  and 
my  experience — I  can't  say  whether  it's 
yours  or  not  —  is  that  my  rates  are  quite 
heavy  enough  already." 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The  speech 
was  well  received,  and  Mr.  Giles  retired 
amidst  prolonged  applause. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Se- 
grave?"  a  voice  well  known  to  Gilbert 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  we  could  get  the  gentleman  over  to  our 
side,"  answered  Gilbert,  laughing.  **  Who 
is  he?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him?"  '  '       * 

**  I  know  just  this  about  him,  that  he's 
likely  to  be  your  opponent  at  Kingscliff, 
and  that  it'll  take  a  good  man  to  beat  him," 
was  Mr.  Buswell's  reply.  **  A  man  who, 
as  I  told  you  the  other  day,  can  show  that 
he  has  the  welfare  of  the  place  at  'eart," 
he  added  significantly. 

Gilbert  turned  away.  Until  lately  he 
had  flattered  himself  —  indeed,  Buswell 
had  as  good  as  assured  him  —  that  he 
would  have  a  walk  over;  but  now  it 
seemed  that  this  had  been  rather  too 
hasty  an  assumption.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  a  little  provoking  to  find 
Admiral  Greenwood  bubbling  over  with 
laughter  at  the  enemy's  jokes,  and  quite 
set  upon  making  the  enemy's  acquaint- 
ance, with  a  view  to  asking  him  to  din- 
ner. 

"  You  had  better  get  Sir  John  Polling- 
ton  to  introduce  you,"  said  Gilbert,  and 
sauntered  away  across  the  grass  with 
Kitty,  to  whom,  if  to  no  one  else,  he  felt 
that  he  might  fairly  look  for  symoathy. 
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But  even  Kitty,  it  appeared,  was  not 
sympathetically  disposed  on  that  inauspi- 
cious day ;  for  she  opened  the  conversa- 
tion by  saying,  — 

*'I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  that  Bea- 
trice Huntley  has  bought  the  Manor 
House.  She  used  to  talk  about  it  some- 
times ;  but  I  never  thought  that  she  really 
meant  it.    Aren't  you  glad  ?  " 

**  Considering  that  I  particularly  wanted 
to  buy  the  Manor  House  myself,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am,"  answered  Gilbert,  with  a 
touch  of  asperity.  "  When  I  made  Brian 
an  o£Eer  for  it  some  months  ago  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  selling;  but  I  suppose  he  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  good 
round  sum  and  serving  me  a  nasty  turn  at 
one  blow." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  he  never  meant  to 
serve  you  a  nasty  turn  ! "  cried  Kitty. 

In  the  depths  of  her  honest  little  heart 
she  was  conscious  of  not  being  quite  as 
delighted  as  she  ought  to  be  at  the  pros- 
pect of  her  friend's  acquiring  a  perma- 
nent establishment  at  Kingsclin;  but  that 
Brian  should  be  provided  with  means  suffi- 
cient to  live  upon  seemed  to  her  to  be  a 
subject  for  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  pres- 
ently she  made  a  timid  remark  to  that 
effect. 

"  I  am  quite  with  you  there,"  declared 
Gilbert,  wno  seldom  suffered  himself  to 
display  temper  for  more  than  a  moment ; 
"  only  I  confess  that  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  consented  to  deal 
with  me  instead  of  with  Miss  Huntley. 
You  may  be  right  in  taking  the  most 
charitable  view  of  his  conduct,  but  it  is 
certainly  unlucky  that  he  should  have  done 
the  only  thing  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do  to  imperil  my  election." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Kitty. 

But  Gilbert  did  not  care  to  oe  more 
explicit.  He  changed  the  subject,  and 
soon  afterwards  took  his  departure.  As 
he  drove  home,  he  said  to  himself  that 
although  clever  women  may  not  be  alto- 
gether desirable  as  wives,  a  certain  de- 
cree of  intelligence  is  no  such  bad  thing. 
Hitherto  Kitty  had  always  backed  him  up 
blindly  and  submissively,  but  when  he  had 
stated  what  was  no  more  than  the  simple 
truth,  that  Brian  had  placed  his  election 
in  jeopardy,  she  had  looked  almost  indig- 
nantly at  nim  and  had  declared  that  she 
did  not  understand.  Surely  she  might 
have  understood  that  much  f  And  then, 
for  the  second  time,  he  fell  to  wondering 
what  his  future  lot  in  life  might  have  been 
if  he  had  not  happened  to  lose  his  heart 
to  Kitty  Greenwood. 


From  The  National  Rtriwai 
POSTAL    COMMUNICATION,    PAST   AMD 

PRESENT. 

In  Two  Parts. 

PART  I. 

There  is  certainly  no  department  of 
the  State  which  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  so 
long  and  honorable  a  descent  as  the  Pott 
Office.  Although  its  lineaee  may  not  lit" 
erallv  be  traceable  to  the  days  when 
"  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  the  **  post "  flourished  long  before 
any  one  cared  ^  who  was  then  the  gentte- 
man."  The  history  of  the  Post  Office^ 
from  the  time  when  postal  communtcatiOA 
can  be  first  said  to  have  commenced,  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  not  the  history  of  an 
institution  which,  beginnin|;  upon  a  solid 
basis,  has  slowly  worked  its  way  to  di^ 
tinction,  but  rather  the  history  of  an  edifice 
whose  foundation  stone  has  never  bees 
really  laid.  Like  Topsy,  in  Mrs.  Stowed 
immortal  novel,  it  "growed."  Allowiqg^ 
however,  for  frequent  and  prolonged  eapi 
in  the  continuity  of  its  history  —  penooa 
when  all  traces  of  a  postal  system  diiafh 
pear  from  contemporary  records  —  tlie 
Post  Office  can  lay  claim  to  a  family  tree 
of  very  respectable  antiquity,  and  to  its 
credit  oe  it  said  that  it  has  always  flou^ 
ished  best  under  the  influences  01  law  and 
order. 

To  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  the  period 
at  which  written  messages  were  first  trans- 
mitted by  hand  would  be  an  impossible 
task,  without,  however,  gomst  back  to 
any  more  remote  period,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  existence  of  post-messensen 
is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  %M 
Testament.  Job  compares  our  fleetliig 
life  to  the  celerity  of  postal  transmission 
when  he  says,  "  Now  my  days  are  swifter 
than  a  posiy  thev  flee  away.'*  Agauiii  die 
institution  is  clearly  pointed  to  in  tbe 
book  of  Esther  thus :  "  And  he  wrote  li 
the  kin^*s  name,  and  sealed  it  with  tlie 
king*s  rmg,  and  sent  letters  fy  posts  00 
horseback."  Siculus,  the  historian,  speaks 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Eeypt  **  receiving 
his  letters  each  day,"  which  suggests  Terf 
stronelv  not  only  a  post  but  a  daily  delh^ 
erv  of  letters,  though  it  may  probably  be 
taKen  for  granted  that  the  Icing  was  the 
only  p>erson  in  the  country  so  favored. 
The  Persians,  for  hundreds  of  years,  were 
content  with  their  "postal  relays,"  a  sys* 
tem  by  which  letters  were  passed  on  fron 
hand  to  hand — a  very  general  practice  is 
those  days  in  many  Eastern  couotricSi 
According  to  Xenopnon,  King  Cyrus  wai 
the  first  who   established  a  horse-pos^ 
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and  this  was  presided  over  by  Darius  him- 
self, who,  before  ascending  the  throne, 
was  (says  Plutarch)  controller  of  posts  I 
Mention  is  also  made  by  Plutarch  of  a 
**  call-post,"  which,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  in  its  objects  with  the  poste 
restante  of  to-day.  Any  important  news 
was  called  out  in  stentorian  tones  from  a 
given  spot  or  call-post,  and  thus  com- 
municated to  all  persons  within  ear-shot, 
who  in  their  turn  passed  the  news  on  to 
others  by  similar  means.  This  simple 
and  effective  system  is  also  noticed  by 
Cssar  as  having  been  in  vogue  amonc^st 
the  Gauls.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  idea 
the  modem  newspaper,  it  is  not  uninter- 
esting to  note  that  nearly  two  thousand 
rears  after  Caesar^s  time,  that  is  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  precisely 
die  same  method  of  imparting  news  was 
resorted  to  in  small  towns  and  villages  in 
England. 

The  Egyptian  sultans,  from  the  earliest 
times,  recognized  the  necessity  of  rapid 
postal  communication,  and  all  over  their 
vast  territorv  they  maintained  a  govern- 
ment post,  tne  or^nization  of  which  has 
been  described,  with  many  interesting  de- 
taib,  by  Arabian  chroniclers  of  the  dif- 
ferent eras.     In  addition  to  the  courier 
and  horse  posts,  an  arrangement  had  for 
centuries  been  in  existence  in  Egypt  for 
the  transmission  of  messages  by  pigeon- 
post,   an   institution   which     had    oeen 
broueht  to  great  perfection,  and  was  un- 
parceled  of  its   kind.    The  number  of 
carrier  pigeons  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
service  of  one  of  the  sultans,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  is  stated  to  have  been 
oear  upon  two  thousand,  and  of  so  great 
unimportance  and  dignity  was  this  pigeon- 
post  considered  to  be  that  the  sultan  alone 
oad  the  right  of  taking  the  messages  from 
tbe  pigeons  as  they  arrived.     If  eating,  or 
•leepine,  his  meals,  or  repose,  were  dis- 
turbed for  this  solemn  function. 

The  fleet  foot  and  horse  messengers 
employed  by  the  Romans  for  conveving 
Qjessages,  were  supplemented  also  oy  a 
P'geon-post,  a  system  the  usefulness  of 
'fhich  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
*fter  oudiving  the  changes  of  more  than 
twelve  centuries,  it  flourishes  in  our  own 
time,  and  is  still  found  both  safe  and  ex- 
peditious in  certain  cases.    Correspond- 
ence, it  will  be  remembered,  was  conveyed 
in  and  out  of  Paris,  during  the  siege  of 
1871,  by  means  of  pigeons,  and  for  a  time 
the  departure  of  the  pigeon-post  for  Tours 
(«vhere  the  letters  were  enlarged  by  pho- 
tomphy  and  sent  on  to  Paris)  was  regu- 
larly advertised  by  the  British  Post  Office. 


Between  Suva  and  Levuka,  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  where  no  telegraph  wires  exist, 
pigeons  are  to  this  day  the  sole  conveyers 
of  shipping  intelligence.  According  to 
Professor  Friedlander,  in  his  interesting 
work,  "  Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittenge- 
schichtc  Roms,"  great  progress  was  made 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  murth  and  fifth 
centuries,  in  their  method  of  postal  com- 
munication. Their  excellent  roads  en- 
abled them  to  establish  rapid  mule  and 
horse  posts  as  well  as  carts,  and  it  is  even 
stated  that  special  "  postal  ships  "  {Post- 
schiffe)  were  kept  in  readiness  at  the  prin- 
cipal sea-ports.  These  advanced  postal 
arrangements,  like  many  other  traces  of 
Roman  civilization,  survived  longest  in 
Gaul ;  but  even  there  the  .barbarism  of 
the  people,  and  the  constant  wars  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  gradually  ex- 
tinguished, first  the  necessity,  and  then, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  means  of 
postal  communication,  until  we  find,  at  a 
much  later  period,  all  European  countries 
alike,  for  lack  of  any  organized  system, 
making  use  of  pilgrims,  friars,  pedlars, 
and  others,  to  convey  their  correspondence 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  first  attempt,  of  any  importance,  to 
rescue  postal  communication  from  the 
well-nigh  hopeless  condition  into  which 
it  had  for  centuries  fallen,  was  made  in 
Germany  in  1380,  by  the  order  of  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  who  established  properly 
equipped  post-messengers  for  home  and 
international  service.  An  improvement 
and  extension  of  this  plan  was  carried  out 
by  Francis  von  Thaxis  in  the  year  1516, 
when  a  postal  line  from  Brussels  to  Vien- 
na, vtd  Kreuznach,  was  established.  It  is 
true  that,  shortly  before  this,  there  is 
some  record  of  iJouis  XI.  of  France  hav- 
ing started,  for  State  postal  purposes, 
what  were  termed  cavaliers  du  roy ;  but 
these  were  only  allowed  to  be  used  for 
private  purposes  by  privileged  individuals, 
part  of  whose  privilege,  by  the  way,  con- 
sisted in  paying  to  Louis  an  enormous  fee. 
It  is  to  Francis  von  Thaxis  that  must  be 
accorded  the  title  of  the  first  postal  re- 
former. So  eager  was  his  interest  in  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  that,  in  order  to 
gain  the  right  of  territorial  transit  through 
several  of  the  small  states  of  Germany 
where  his  plans  were  strongly  opposed, 
he  actually  agreed  for  a  time  to  carry  the 
people's  letters  free  of  charge,  an  instance 
of  generosity,  for  a  parallel  of  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  history  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  mantle  of  this  reformer 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  have  fallen  in 
turn  upon  many  of  his  descendants,  who 
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not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Splin, 
Austria,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  ob- 
tained concessions  for  carrying  on  the 
useful  work  started  by  Francis  von  Thaxis. 
One  of  the  Thaxis  family,  at  a  later  date, 
was  created  a  prince  of  Germany,  and 
took  the  name  of  Thurm  und  Taxis ;  and 
from  him  is  descended  the  princely  line 
bearing  that  name  which  flourishes  at  the 
present  day.  Another  member  of  the 
family  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
has  the  honor  of  being  immortalized  by 
Schiller  in  his  "  Don  Carlos." 

The  first  establishment  of  an  organized 
system  of  postal  communication  in  En- 
gland is  wrapt  in  some  obscurity.  During 
the  reign  of  John  post-messengers  were, 
forthe  nrst  time,  employed  by  the  king; 
these  messengers  were  cdled  nuncii;  and 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  these  nuncii 
were  also  found  in  the  service  of  some  of 
the  barons.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  they 
had  so  far  become  a  recognized  institution 
of  the  State  that  they  were  clothed  in  the 
royal  livery.  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  interest- 
ing work,  **  Her  Majesty's  Mails,"  states 
that  several  private  letters  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, dating  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  which  bear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  carried  by  the  nuncii  of 
that  period,  with  **//rtJ/^,  post  fiaste/^^ 
written  across  them.  Should  such  inter- 
esting relics  of  antiquity  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  there 
would  assuredly  be  a  brisk  competition 
for  them.  Edward  IV.,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland, 
had  the  stations  for  postal  relays  placed 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  all  the 
way  from  London  to  the  royal  camp,  and 
by  this  means  managed  to  get  his  de- 
spatches carried  nearly  a  hundred  miles  a 
day,  a  very  respectable  distance  consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  roads  at  tlie  time. 
This  effort  —  a  spasmodic  one,  be  it  said, 
and  only  made  lor  a  special  purpose  — 
was  probably  never  surpassed  until  the 
great  radical  change  was  successfully  at- 
tempted which  made  the  transmission  of 
correspondence  by  post  continuous.  This 
did  not  take  place,  however,  until  some 
hundreds  of  years  later,  and  in  the  mean 
time  no  improvement  is  recorded  in  the 
postal  service  in  this  country  from  the 
period  last  referred  to  until  tne  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  king,  we  are  told,  ap- 
pointed a  *' master  of  tne  posts,"  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Hrian  Tuke,  who  really 
seems  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  over  the  horse-posts, 
and  to  bring  some  sort  of  organization  to 


bear  on  his  department  Poor  Tuke,  how- 
ever, was  not  rewarded  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  suppl)r  of  horses  was,  in  the 
first  place,  insufficient ;  and  both  lamenta- 
ble and  ludicrous  are  the  records  of  the 
abortive  efforts  made  by  post-boys,  mount- 
ed on  bullocks  and  Icindred  beasts,  to 
reach  places  of  which  they  had  never 
heard,  by  roads  in  an  almost  impassable 
condition.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  a  statement  of  the 
cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  maintaining  the 
posts  in  England,  for  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  there  had  been,  up  to  that  period, 
no  attempt  to  establish  posts  at  all.  The 
total  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
for  one  year  is  put  down  at  £s^ooo  ovly. 
This  is  a  very  moderate  figure,  and  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  enormous  fees  received  bf 
the  crown  for  the  use  of  the  royal  posts* 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  were  still  main- 
tained for  State  purposes  exclusively.  In 
this  reign  a  very  curious  incident  oc- 
curred, which  will  serve  to  recall  and 
illustrate  the  immense  power  held  bf 
foreigners  residing  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  out  notably  by  that  a^ 
gressively  commercial  people,  the  Flem- 
ings. Since  the  previous  century  these 
people  had  been  permitted  by  the  crown 
to  elect  their  own  postmaster  to  manan 
what  was  called  the  '*  Stranger's  Post^"^a 
function  which  consisted  in  controlling  the 
mail-packet  service  between  London  and 
the  Continent,  and  in  looking  after  the 
letters  of  foreign  residents.  This  office 
was  separate  from  that  of  the  master  of 
the  posts.  A  dispute  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  Flemish  merchants 
in  1558  as  to  the  appointment  of  their 
postmaster,  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  English  government,  who,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  foreigners,  publich 
denied  them  thenceforward  the  right  01 
election.  The  English  merchants,  to 
whom  the  existence  of  this  alien  po•^ 
master  had  long  been  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion and  jealousy,  saw  their  opportonitf. 
They  urged  the  appointment  of  an  En- 
glishman as  postmaster  for  the  Stmfr 
ger's  Post,  and  they  so  far  gained  the 
day  that  the  government  then  and  there 
resolved  that  the  dual  control  which  bad 
existed  for  many  years  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  accordingly,  an  English- 
man named  Thomas  Randolph  was,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  appointed  to  the 
supreme  control  of  the  posts  of  Englandt 
under  the  title  of  chief  postmaster. 

The  disputes  above  referred  to  between 
the  English  residents  and  the  membcvs  of 
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the  foreign  commercial  colony  which  had  the  possible  tampering  with  correspond- 
established  itself  in  London,  served  to  ence  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  during 
draw  public  attention  to  the  generally  un-  its  transmission  through  the  post,  in  later 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  postal  service  days  the  practice  of  granting  special  war- 
of  the  realm,  a  service  which  was  far  be-  rants  for  opening  letters  had  become  ex- 
hind  that  established  in  Spain,  Germany,  ceedingly  common.  Whether  the  govern- 
and  other  Continental  countries  by  the  ment  acted  rightly  or  wrongly  in  opening 
Thaxis  family.  The  matter  was  warmly  Mazzini*s  letters  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
taken  up  by  the  whole  trading  community,  but  that  "  Tom  "  Duncombe's  ventilation 
and  from  this  time  forward  improvements  of  the  subject  in  Parliament  was  hailed 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  No  further  with  general  and  deserved  satisfaction, 
important  steps  were  taken  in  Elizabeth's  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  though  the 
reign,  but  James  I.  established  a  regular  law  on  the  subject  still  accords  the  post- 
post  for  inland  letters,  and  Charles  I.,  master-general  the  right,  in  certain  cases, 
recognizing,  no  doubt,  the  financial  im-  to  open  letters  in  course  of  post,  it  was, 
portance  of  the  Post  Office,  declared  it,  in  without  doubt,  to  the  Mazzini  incident 
1637,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  State  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  law  having 
proj>erty.  It  was,  however,  during  the  become  practically  a  dead  letter. 
Protectorate,  twenty  years  later,  that  the  The  first  trace  which  can  be  found  of  a 
first  act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  for-  re^lar  tariff  of  postal  charges  is  in  the 
mation  of  a  State  Post  Office  was  passed,  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  even  regarded  by 
This  statute  was  entitled, "  An  Act  for  the  the  light  of  to-day  these  charges  cannot 
setling  of  the  postage  of  England,  Scot-  be  held  to  be  exorbitant;  for  example,  a 
land,  and  Ireland,"  and  the  first  clause  of  single  letter  from  London,  for  any  distance 
it  runs  as  follows :  —  under  eighty  miles,  was    charged    two- 

Whereas  it  hath  been  found,  by  experience,  pence ;  fourpence  up  to  one  hundred  and 

that  the  erecting  and  setling  of  one  Generall  forty  miles ;  sixpence  for  any  greater  dis- 

Post  Office  for  the  speedy  conveying,  carry-  tance  in  England,  and  eightpence  to  all 

ing,  and  re-carrying  of  letters  by  post  to  and  parts  of  Scotland.    The  notion  of  affixing 

from  all  parts  withm  England,  Scotland,  and  postage  stamps  did   not  dawn  upon  the 

Ireland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  the  ^^rld  until  a  much  later  date,  and,  conse- 

seas.  hath  been  and  is  the  best  means,  not  qugntly,  these  rates  of  J)0stagt  were,  for 

oncly  to  maintam  a  certain  and  constant  inter-  x^  ^»cL  ^t  » :.*,«! :,.:*.„  Z^\\^^*^a  e^^^  fU*» 

courie  of  trade  and  commerce  betwixt  all  the  the  sake  of  simolicity,  collected  from  the 

said  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  addressee  ;    and  this  system,  though  un- 

of  these  nations,  but  also  to  convey  the  pub-  fair  in  some  respects,  ottered  one  superla- 

lique  dispatches,  and  to  discover  and  prevent  tive  advantage  to  the  postal  authorities, 

many  dangerous  and  wicked  designes  which  namely,  it  formed  a  complete  check  on 

have  been,  and  are,  daily  contrived  against  the  letter-carriers,  who  were  held  respon- 

the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,  sible  for  the  collection  of  the  amount  of 

the  mtclligcnce  whereof  cannot  well  be  com-  postage  chargeable  on  each  letter  given  to 

municatcd  but  by  Letter  of  Escript  them  to  deliver.    Charles   I.,  as  has  al- 

This  final  sentence  admits  of  but  one  in-  ready  been  hinted,  was  shrewd  enough  to 

terpretation ;  and,  as  in  the  slow  round  of  see  that  the  Post  Office  revenues  would 

years  history  always  contrives  to  repeat  eventually  form  no  insignificant  addition 

Itself,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  Crom-  to  the  royal  exchequer,  and  for  this  rea- 

weirs  theory  that  the  Post  Office  would  be  son  he  made  persistent  efforts  to  maintain 

useful  to  "  discover  and  prevent  many  dan-  for  the  crown  the  monopoly  of  letter-carry- 

gerous  and  wicked  designes  "  was  applied  ing.    In  this,  however,  after  a  fierce  strug- 

by  Sir  James  Graham  nearly  two  hundred  gle,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Parliament, 

years  later,  in  dealing  with  the  correspond-  but  no  sooner  had  Charles  passed  away, 

ence   of  Mazzini  and   his  friends  while  and  Cromwell  become  master  of  the  situa- 

refugees  in  this  country.      The    uproar  tion,  than  these  very  same   Parliamenta- 

consequent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  home  rians  were  ready  to  vote  for  an  absolute 

secretary  on  this  occasion,  the  committee  government  postal  monopoly.    A  desper- 

of   inquiry  demanded  by  the  House  of  ate  resistance  to  this  infringement  of  the 

Commons,  and  eventually  granted  by  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  then,  in  their 

government,  are  now  matters  of  history,  turn,  made  by  the  city  guilds,  who,  in  di- 

If  the    committee  of  inquiry  served  no  rect  opposition  to  a  proclamation  of  Crom- 

other  useful  purpose,  however,  it  at  any  welFs,  had    themselves  started  a  cheaper 

rate  served  to  show  that  while  the  great-  postal  service,  to  supplement,  and  at  the 

est  care  had  been  exercised  in  the  earlier  same  time,  no  doubt,  to  rival,  the  weekly 

Post  Office   charters  to  provide  against  service  established  by  the  government 
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The  protector  was  as  well  avirare  as  the 
king  whom  he  had  beheaded  that  the  only 
way  to  make  the  Post  Office  a  payingxon- 
cern  was  to  obtain  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  it  for  the  government  He,  therefore, 
appointed  a  Council  of  State  to  report  upon 
the  matter,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Council  reported  against  the  rival  scheme 
of  the  citizens,  who  thus  found  themselves 
and  their  scheme  ignominiously  snuffed 
out. 

From  that  day,  the  Post  Office  in  this 
country  has  remained  exclusively  a  gov- 
ernment undertaking,  in  spite  of  tne  stren- 
uous opposition  of  private  citizens  who, 
for  years  after  Cromwell's  decree,  fought 
resolutely  to  break  down  what  they  con- 
sidered an  unjust  monopoly,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  their  trading  rights. 

An  act  confirming  Cromwell's  settle- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  this  act,  from 
the  ample  nature  of  its  provisions,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Post  Office 
charter.  Instead  of  a  loss  of  j£5,ooo  a 
year,  an  annual  revenue  of  ;^  10,000  was 
now  obtained  from  the  Post  Office,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  from  a  Mr.  Man- 
ley,  to  whom  the  postal  revenues  of  the 
country  were  farmed  for  that  sum,  and 
Mr.  Manley  secured  to  himself  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  bargain.  In  a  very  few  years 
the  Post  Office  revenue  increased  from 
j£i 0,000  to  ;^65,ooo  a  year,  a  sum  which 
Charles  II.  settled,  by  statute,  on  his 
brother  James,  then  Duke  of  York ;  and, 
on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne, 
these  revenues  were  permanently  vested 
in  the  crown. 

All  this  time  the  chief  efforts  of  succeed- 
ing postmasters-general  had  been  directed 
towards  obtaining  good  horses  and  men, 
and  improving  and  accelerating  the  horse- 

Eosts  between  London  and  the  provinces ; 
ut  no  steps  had  been  taken  towards  ar- 
rangin]^  postal  communications  between 
the  different  parts  of  London,  a  city  which 
now  numbered  some  half  a  million  inhab- 
itants. The  idea  of  starting  a  cheap  town 
post  for  London  only  seems  to  have  first 
occurred  to  an  enterprising  upholsterer 
named  Murray,  who  undertook  to  receive 
and  deliver  letters  and  parcels  not  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  weight,  at  one  penny 
apiece.  Murray  quickly  found  his  enter- 
prise so  successful  that  he  opened  six 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
where  letters  and  parcels  might  be  handed 
in  on  i)repayment  of  the  penny  fee.  It 
was  not  likely,  however,  that  a  success- 
ful private  venture  of  this  nature  would 
long  be  allowed  to  flourish  unchecked  in 


the  face  of  the  statutory  monopoly  of 
the  crown.  The  government  proceeded 
against  the  promoters  for  infringement  fd 
its  rights,  and  easily  defeated  JEdurray  and 
his  partner  Docwra. 

The  London  Penny  Post,  as  it  was 
called,  was  shortly  afterwards  income 
rated  into  the  imperial  Post  Office,  unoer 
the  title  of  the  London  District  Post,  bat, 
curiously  enough,  it  remained  a  distinct 
establishment  from  the  General  Post  down 
to  as  late  a  period  as  1854.  Docwra  was 
appointed,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
the  controllershijp  of  the  District  Post,  at 
a  compensation  u>r  his  loss  of  income,  bat 
his  partner  Murray  probably  returned  ta 
his  upholstery,  for  his  name  ceases,  after 
this,  to  appear  in  the  annals  of  the  tine. 
It  was  to  these  two  men,  however,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  idea  of  a 
cheap  local  post.  In  1698  Docwra  was 
removed  from  his  post  on  a  charge  of  mia> 
management.  The  charge  aj|;ainst  him  is 
contained  in  a  memorial  by  the  officers  of 
the  District  or  Penny  Post  to  the  Tiea^ 
ury,  alleging  that  he  wilfully  "doth  wliat 
in  him  lyes  to  lessen  the  revenue  of  tlie 
Pennv  Post,  that  he  may  farm  it  or  get  it 
into  his  own  hands,*'  for  which  pumse 
(it  was  declared)  he  had  removed  tne  POst 
Office  to  an  inconvenient  place.  It  aiso 
alleged  that  *'  he  forbids  the  taking  in  any 
bandboxes  (except  very  small),  and  all  par 
cells  above  a  pound  which  did  bring  in 
considerable  advantage  to  the  office,  uey 
being  now  at  great  charge  sent  by  porten 
into  the  city,  and  coaches  and  watermen 
into  the  country,  which  formerly  went  by 
Penny  Post  messengers,  mucn  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory."  There  was  also 
another  and  a  graver  charge  against  Dofr 
wra,  namely,  Uiat  "he  aid  stop,  onder 
spetious  pretences,  most  parcells  that  an 
taken  in  which  do  much  harm  to  tiades* 
men  .  .  .  and  hazard  the  life  of  the  patieat 
when  physick  is  sent  by  a  doctor  or  an 
apothecary."  There  is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
only  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Doo 
wra  was  guilty  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
charges.  Eventually  Docwra  was  granted 
a  pension  of  ;^5oo  a  year  out  of  Post  Office 
funds,  as  compensation  for  bis  loss  of  i» 
come. 

In  1708  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Mr. 
Povey  to  establish  a  halfpenny  post ;  bat 
this  enterprise,  like  Docwra's,  was  SQ^ 
pressed  by  law. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  tiiat  a 
Parliament  which  had  been  the  instn* 
ment  of  conferring  upon  a  nation  so  great 
a  blessing  as  an  organized  Post  Office,  was 
not  going  to  reap  some  benefit  from  Hi 
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labors.     To  the  Post  Office  charter  in 
Charles  II.*s  reigo,  was  annexed  a  proviso, 
that  members  of  Parliament  should   be 
allowed  to  send  and  receive  their  corre- 
spondence free  of  charge.    A  propos  of 
this  clause  a  rather  amusing  discussion 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time,  which  is  recorded  in  Cobbett*s 
•*  Parliamentary  History."    A  certain  Sir 
Walter  Earle  proposed  that  members'  let- 
ters should  "come  and  go  free"  during 
the  sessions  of  Parliament    Sir  Heneage 
Finch  replied  indignantly  to  this  proposal, 
that  it  was  **  a  poor  mendicant  proviso  and 
below  the  honor  of  the   House."    The 
clause,  however,  was  eventually  passed  b^ 
a  large  majority;  but  the  Lords  threw  it 
out,  ostensibly  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples, but  really,  as  it  afterwards  transpired, 
because  there  was  no  provision  made  in 
the  biU  for  the  Lords'  own  letters  to  pass 
fra!   A  few  years  later,  however,  this 
omission  was  supplied,  and  both  Houses 
ol  Parliament  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  a  privilege  which  they  for  many  years 
exercised  with  more  or  less  freedom.    In 
1784  this  privilege  was  greatly  restricted, 
aixl  on  the  introduction  of  cheap  postage 
in  1840,  was  entirely  abolished,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  in  itself,  at  once  added  ;^8o,ooo 
a  year  to  the  revenue. 

From  the  time  the  Post  Office  first  be- 
came a  department  of  the  State,  the  gov- 
miment  has  always  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  sending  its  official  correspondence 
onpaid,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Treasury  warrant  which  granted  that  right 
ever  contemplated,  under  the  head  of 
"official  correspondence,"  some  of  the 
items  which  are  recorded  in  the  packet 
agent's  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  as  having  been  confided  to  the  care 
of  the  postmaster-general,  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  destination  free  of  charge.  For 
sample :  "  Fifteen  couple  of  hounds  going 
to  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  a  free 
pass."  "  Two  maidservants  going  as  laun- 
dresses to  my  Lord  Ambassador  Me- 
thuen."  "  Dr.  Crichton,  carrying  with  him 
fl  c(m  and  divers  necessaries.  *  "  Two 
bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Crown  of  Portugal." 
Strange  "mails  "  indeed,  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  i  la  guerre  comme  d  la 
guerre  I 

Up  to  the  year  1 720  the  Post  Office  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  so  far  in  its  in- 
fancy that  the  only  postal  communication 
in  regular  working  Older  was  that  between 
the  capital  and  the  chief  towns  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  enough  to  send  a  letter  (provided 
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the  messenger  was  not  robbed,  or  mur- 
dered, or  lost  in  a  snowdrift)  from,  say, 
London  to  Bath,  or  from  London  to 
Shrewsbury;  but  a  person  residing  in 
Bath  wishmg  to  write  to  a  friend  at 
Shrewsbury  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  his  letter  to  London 
first,  whence  it  followed  the  Bath  road 
back  again  as  far  as  Oxford,  and  then 
branched  off  to  Shrewsbury.  This  course 
was  rendered  necessary  more  from  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  cross-roads  than 
from  the  scarcity  of  postmasters.  The 
main  highroads,  though  their  condition 
would,  of  course,  be  an  impossibility  in 
the  present  day,  were  still  maintained  in 
sufficient  repair  to  admit  of  their  being 
used  by  the  stage-coaches  and  mounted 
post-messengers  of  the  time ;  but  the 
cross-roads  appear  to  have  been  quite 
neglected,  and  in  the  early  part  of  George 
I.'s  reign  were  in  such  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
roads  at  all. 

About  this  time,  however,  an  energetic 
postmaster,  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath, 
appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a  cut-and- 
dried  scheme  of  his  own  for  reconstruct- 
ing and  improving  the  system  of  cross- 
posts  (as  they  were,  and  still  are,  called) 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  thing 
was  to  get  the  roads  into  some  repair; 
and  after  the  delav  necessary  for  this  un- 
dertaking, we  fina  Allen  starting  a  cross- 
post  between  Exeter  and  Chester,  viA 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  thus 
connecting  the  west  of  England  with  the 
Lancashire  district.  This  and  other  ex- 
periments made  by  him  were  so  success- 
ful that  the  lords  of  the  treasury  granted 
to  Allen  a  lease  of  the  cross-posts  for  life. 
He  was  to  keep  the  entire  revenue  arising 
from  this  source,  and  to  pay  out  of  it  an 
annual  rental  to  the  government  of  ;^6,ooo. 
How  far  this  arrangement  suited  Ralph 
Allen  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  were 
found  records  showing  that  he  had  made, 
first  and  last,  a  sum  of  nearly  jf  500,000  by 
farming  the  cross-posts.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  from  this,  however,  that  Allen 
defrauded  the  public.  He  did  the  country 
excellent  service,  and  was  well  paid  for 
his  work,  and  contemporary  records  point 
him  out  as  a  generous  and  charitable  man 
in  private  life.  He  was  especially  char- 
itable to  needy  men  of  letters  ;  ana  it  was 
perhaps  in  recognition  of  this  excellent 
quality  that  Fielding  took  Mr.  Allen  as 
his  model  for  the  character  of  All  worthy 
in  "  Tom  Jones."  Allen  was,  moreover,  a 
friend  of  Pope's ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  to 
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the  worthy  postmaster  of  Bath,  and  in- 
ventor of  the  svstem  of  cross-posts  that 
reference  is  macie  in  the  poet's  well-known 
lines,  — 

Let  humble  AUen^  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  is,  per- 
haps, that  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any 
attempt  having  been  made  till  near  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  to 
supersede  the  old  worn-out  system  of  send- 
ing the  mails  by  mounted  messengers. 
Long  after  stage-coaches  had  come  into 
regular  daily  use  for  conveying  passen- 
gers, the  government  still  clung  to  the  old 
horse-posts  for  forwarding  the  mails,  and 
a  pace  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour  was 
considered  quite  fast  enough  for  the  mails, 
while  passengers  could  often  travel  five  or 
six.  Time  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  ;  the  one  aim  of  the 
government  was  to  make  the  Post  Office 
pay.  Indeed,  so  little  were  the  interests 
of  the  public  regarded  that,  at  one  period, 
we  find  the  postmaster-general  declining 
to  send  letters  to  Warwick  by  the  direct 
route  because  the  postage,  being  calcu- 
lated by  distance,  was  higher  and  more 
lucrative  to  the  department  on  letters  con- 
veyed by  the  longer  route,  viA  Coventry. 
It  is  presumed  that  a  similar  practice  with 
regard  to  letters  passing  between  London 
and  Bath  ^^'as  followed  by  the  Post  Office ; 
for  while  the  stage-coach,  such  as  it  was, 
managed  to  get  over  the  distance  in  eigh- 
teen hours,  his  Majesty's  mails  took  more 
than  thirty-six  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
This  state  of  things  existed  up  to  1784, 
when  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  ever 
made  in  the  Post  Office  was  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  John 
Palmer.  This  gentleman,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  was,  like  his  predecessor 
Allen,  of  cross-post  notoriety,  a  citizen  of 
Bath,  where  he  was  lessee  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  Now,  Bath  being  an  important 
city  —  indeed  so  far  as  its  springs  and  its 
fashionable  frequenters  were  concerned,  a 
more  important  city  then  than  now  —  and 
standing  right  on  the  main  coaching-road 
to  the  west  of  England,  offered  to  a  snrewd 
person  like  Palmer  ample  opportunity  for 
observing  the  relative  speed  of  the  vari- 
ous conveyances  between  London  and  the 
west,  ana  Palmer  had  observed  that 
when  the  tradesmen  of  Bath  were  spe- 
cially anxious  to  have  letters  conveyed 
with  speed  and  safety  they  confided  them 
to  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach,  though 
such  a  practice  was,  of  course,  contrary  to 


law,  and  moreover  very  expensive  as  conT 
pared  with  the  cost  of  transmission  by 
post  But  the  post  still  consisted  of  de- 
fenceless messengers,  mounted  often  on 
worn-out  hacks,  and  frec[uently  found  to 
be  in  league  with  the  highwaymen  who 
relieved  them  of  their  mail-bags  en  rauii, 
Mr.  Palmer  accordingly  drew  uj)  a  very 
full  report  on  the  glaring  inefficiency  A 
postal  communication  in  England,  point- 
ing out  both  the  slowness  of  the  system 
and  its  want  of  security,  and  this  report  he 
submitted  to  the  then  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  accompanying  it  with  a  verv  urgent 
recommendation  that  the  mails  snoula,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  conveyed  by  the  stage- 
coach, accompanied  by  well-armed  guards. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  mails  should 
be  timed  to  arrive  in  London  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  simultane> 
ously,  and  the  same  rule  observed  in  de> 
spatching  them  from  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  public  the  great 
convenience  (which  up  to  that  time  does 
not  appear  even  to  have  been  considered) 
of  regularity  in  the  receipt  and  despatch 
of  their  correspondence.  Such  a  plan  as 
this  was  manifestly  a  step  in  the  ri^t 
direction ;  but  that  persistent  obstructive- 
ness  which  appears  in  times  past  to  have 
been  displayed  by  the  Post  Office  authori- 
ties in  encounterine  any  scheme  for  postal 
reform  submitted  by  an  "  outsider "  did 
not  desert  them  at  this  moment.  They 
opposed  Palmer's  scheme  tooth  and  nail; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  at  once  saw  its  merits,  and 
under  his  auspices,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  transmission  of  the  mails 
by  stage-coach.  This  act  became  law  in 
17S4,  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Post  Office. 

Up  to  this  period  it  may  be  argued  that. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Post  Cmce  hav- 
ing become  a  recognized  institution  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  bein^  under 
government  control,  little  or  nothing  had 
really  been  done  to  place  postal  communi- 
cation on  a  better  footing  than  it  was  some 
hundreds  of  years  before.  The  same 
means  of  communication  were  actually  in 
use  as  those  employed  by  the  anaent 
Romans,  namely,  mounted  messengers, 
and,  if  contemporary  records  may  be 
trusted,  neither  the  messengers  nor  the 
horses  used  for  postal  purposes  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
such  as  to  bear  favorable  comparison  widi 
the  men  and  beasts  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  at  any  previous  period  of  history. 
I  But  what  could  be  expected  ?  The  Post 
i  Office  desired  to  show  a  good  balanoe- 
i  sheet,  and  cheap  labor  was  one  of  the 
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necessities  to  this  end.  Boys  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  clad  in  the  ridiculous  earb  of 
the  post-boy,  made  familiar  to  us  oy  the 
sketches  of  Cruikshank  and  Doyle,  en- 
cumbered with  perhaps  two  leathern  bags 
apiece,  mounted  on  any  horse  which  could 
be  picked  up  at  a  low  price,  were  scarcely 
the  kind  of  messengers  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  the  service  or  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  correspondence.  Then  the  roads  they 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  weather  they  had 
to  encounter !  Where  was  the  use  of  p>er- 
sons  writing,  as  they  frequently  did.  across 
their  letters,  '*  Haste,  haste,  post  haste  ! " 
or  "Ride,  villain,  ride  for  thy  life  ! "  when 
the  unfortunate  post-boy  was  mounted  on 
a  nag  which  would  have  disgraced  even  a 
modem  London  four-wheeler,  and  in  this 
plight  had  to  ford  swollen  torrents,  en- 
counter snowdrifts  thirty  feet  high,  or 
ride  all  through  the  pitch-dark  nights  of 
winter  on  roads  which,  even  in  broad  day- 
light, were  all  but  impassable  ?  The  fault 
clearly  lay  with  the  department  in  trusting 
letters  of  any  value  or  importance  to  such 
hands.  However,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  when  things  come  to  the  worst  they 
are  certain  to  mend  ;  and  the  **  haste,  post 
haste  "of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  of 
grace  1784  having  dwindled  down  to  a 
speed  of  three  and  a  half  or,  at  the  most, 
four  miles  an  hour,  it  was  certainly  ripe 
for  the  sweeping  change  about  to  oe  in- 
troduced by  John  Palmer;  though  it  must 
have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities  to  reflect,  that  the  great- 
est x>f  all  the  postal  reforms  which  had  up 
to  that  period  been  initiated  was  the  work 
of  a  provincial  theatrical  manager  who 
had  failed  in  earlv  life  as  a  brewer. 

Mr.  Pitt  appointed  Palmer  controller- 
general  of  the  Post  Office  at  a  salary  of 
jCMoo  a  year,  on  August  2,  1784  —  the 
^ry  day  on  which  the  first  mail-coach  was 
to  start,  experimentally,  from  London  to 
Bristol,  a  distance  which  it  accomplished 
'n  fifteen  hours.  The  experiment  was 
considered  completely  successful,  and  it 
''as  accordingly  arranged  that  the  system 
should  be  gradually  extended  to  all  the 
oain  postine-roads,  and  that  the  coaches 
should,  so  fir  as  was  practicable,  start  at 
fhesame  hour  from  the  chief  Post  Office 
Ja  London. 

Mr.  Palmer  had  originally  fixed    the 
contract  rate  of  speed  of  the  new  coaches 
at  six  miles  an  hour,  but  this  was  shortly 
afterwards  altered  to  eight,  when  a  per- 
ceptible increase  was  apjain  noticeable  in 
the  weight  of  the  mails.    Subsequently 
the  official  rate  of  speed  was  augmented 
to  nine,  and  then  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 


with  each  acceleration  the  amount  of  cor- 
respondence transmitted  by  the  coaches 
increased.  This,  however,  was  not  quite 
the  case  with  the  passengers.  Consider- 
able distrust,  it  is  stated,  was  shown  at 
this  alarming  high  rate  of  speed,  a  circum- 
stance perhaps  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
from  a  people  who  had  never  travelled 
more  than  five  miles  an  hour  in  their  lives. 
Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  relates  that  he 
was  frequently  warned  a^inst  travelling 
in  Palmer^s  improved  mail-coaches  on  ac- 
count of  "  the  fearful  pace  at  which  they 
flew,  and  of  the  instances  recounted  to 
him  of  persons  who  had  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion." 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  on  account  of, 
the  enormous  success  which  had  atttended 
Palmer's  scheme,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  he  should  surrender  his  appointment 
at  the  Post  Office.  The  fact  was  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  the  permanent 
officials,  the  old  *'  Tite  Barnacles,"  of  the 
service,  who  never  forgave  him  his  suc- 
cess, and  consequently  did  their  best  to 
make  his  post  unbearable.  Palmer  retired 
from  the  Post  Office  in  1792,  just  eight 
years  after  his  appointment,  a  pension  of 
;^3,ooo  a  year  being  granted  him  in  con- 
sideration of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
country.  He  was,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount,  and,  after  petitioning  the 
government  for  many  years,  he  obtained, 
m  1 81 3,  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  ;^5o,ooo. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of 
the  Post  Office,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  while  it  suggests  no  actual  ab- 
sence of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
employed  in  performing  routine  duties  — 
indeed,  the  records  of  the  office  show 
many  instances  of  the  exercise  of  scru- 
pulous care  in  their  discharge  —  still  ex- 
hibits, as  compared  with  the  present  day, 
a  singular  absence  of  even  moderately 
inventive  power.  The  old  saying  that 
lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game  would, 
indeed,  find  an  unlooked-for  application  if 
it  were  applied  to  the  professions  and 
business  of  daily  life.  Yet  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  first  man  to  suggest  and 
carry  out  a  cheap  and  expeditfous  town 
post  in  London  was  an  upholsterer.  Not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Murray  never 
rewarded  for  his  enterprise,  but  he  was 
actually  prosecuted  for  an  infringement  of 
crown  privileges,  and  his  scheme  absorbed 
into  the  postal  system  of  the  day,  where  it 
obtained  a  success  probably  never  dreamt 
of  even  by  its  inventor.  With  Palmer  it 
was  much  the  same  history  over  again. 
We  see  the  ex-brewer  and  theatrical  man- 
ager teaching  the  Post  Office  (which  still 
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clung  obstinately  to  the  wretched  mounted 
messenger  of  a  bygone  age)  the  use  of 
stage-coaches.  We  see  him  nearly  treb- 
ling the  rate  of  speed  at  which  mails  were 
conveyed;  giving  safety  and  punctuality 
to  the  postal  service  ;  in  short,  taking  the 
mails  literally  out  of  the  mire  and  placing 
them  in  security  on  good  highroads.  And 
then  ?  Not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  organization  which  he  alone 
was  able  to  impart  to  his  successful  under- 
taking, was  John  Palmer  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  crown ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  set  the  machine  thoroughly  in  motion, 
and  the  number  of  stage-coaches  carrying 
mails  out  of  London  had  increased  three- 
fold, the  permanent  officials,  who  had  viru- 
lently opposed  his  scheme  when  first  it 
was  broached,  saw  that  they  could  do  very 
well  without  this  "  outsider,**  and  he  was 
politely  shown  the  door.  It  is  likely  that, 
had  Palmer  been  retained  in  the  service 
as  controller-general  of  the  Post  Office 
the  improvements  in  the  system  of  mail- 
coaches  would  have  been  much  more 
rapid  than  they  were.  Impossible  as  it 
may  seem,  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Palmer*s 
back  turned  than  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  department  counselled  a  return  to  the 
effete  horse-posts;  but  these  counsels 
were  fortunately  over-ridden  by  the  prime 
minister,  backed  up  by  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  The  first  year  that  the  new  mail- 
coaches  were  started  the  net  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  stood  at  ;^25o,ooo.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  it  had  increased  sixfola, 
and  stood  at  ;£  1,500,000.  From  this  time 
until  the  period,  so  near  at  hand,  when  the 
greatest  of  all  postal  reformers  was  to  take 
the  world  by  storm,  and  create  for  himself 
an  enduring  name  such  as  belongs  only  to 
a  public  benefactor,  there  is  little  of  mo- 
ment to  record.  Overshadowed  as  they 
arc  by  the  vast  importance  of  the  penny 
post,  and  the  introduction  of  railways, 
events  which  were  so  soon  to  revolutionize 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  but  little 
notice  need  be  taken  of  the  minor  im- 
provements in  the  Post  Office  service  up 
to  the  year  1840.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
more  than  twenty  years  before  this  period, 
the  building  in  Lombard  Street,  which  had 
served  as  the  head  Post  Office  of  the 
kingdom  since  the  reign  of  James  IL,  a 
building  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Viner,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  and  a  petition  was  accordingly 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1814,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  Post 
Office  to  more  commodious  premises. 
Among  other  reasons  urged  by  the  peti- 


tioners was  the  insanitary  state  < 
office,  it  beine  stated  that  ^two  g 
were  expended  weekly  for  vinegar  tc 
gate  the  rooms  ana  prevent  infe 
fevers.**  The  Commons,  however, 
apparently  not  convinced ;  for  it  w; 
till  1825,  eleven  vears  later,  that  th 
for  a  new  Post  Office  was  chosen, 
choice  fell  on  St.  Marti n*s-le-Grand, 
formerly  stood  an  ancient  conven 
sanctuary,  and  here  in  1829  was  com 
and  opened  to  the  public  the  simp 
imposing  Greek-Ionic  building  wh 
still  one  of  the  best-known  objects  11 
don.  Of  the  work  done  inside  that 
ing,  and  in  the  still  lare^er  office  fac 
erected  in  1873,  it  wiU  be  our  busin 
speak  at  a  future  time. 


From  Marray't  Magi 
A  BARGEE'S  SWEETHEART. 

The  three-forty-five  horse-car,  or 
as  thev  call  it  there,  had  just  gone 
lin^  clown  the  white  road  to  S« 
which  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  field 
in  front  of  the  Pendlebury  Children's 
pital.  A  well-knit  young  fellow  was 
ing  up  one  of  the  little  gravel  path 
lead  from  the  sweep  of  the  carriage 
between  the  square  grass-plots,  t 
"patients*  visitors'  door,"  in  the  si 
the  long  central  corridor,  one  b1aziii| 
tember  afternoon.  His  moleskin  tro 
and  corduroy  waistcoat  made  with  si* 
and  faced  with  dark  brown  velveteen 
below  the  top  button  over  a  blue  { 
sey,  made  one  at  once  feel  sure  that  n 
horses  nor  boats  were  totally  unfa 
to  him.  And  lastly,  the  sealskin  cap ' 
he  took  off,  and  twirled  in  his  great : 
as  he  reached  the  door,  would  let  an 
who  has  ever  walked  on  the  towioj 
of  a  canal  into  the  secret  of  his  appa 
double  occupation. 

John  Thrupp  was  a  bargee ;  and 
strapping  young  fellow ;  an  easy  si: 
in  his  blue  worsted  socks;  deep  i 
chest  and  with  not  an  ounce  of  su] 
ous  fat  anywhere. 

If  his  brow  was  low,  with  the  hai 
fell  over  it  coarse  and  tan-colored,  i 
broad  and  "  stood  upright,'*  and  the 
under  it  were  good,  honest  blue 
The  clean-shaved  lips  met  firmly*  ovt 
rows  of  strong  white  teeth,  in  a  jaw 
but  not  brutal.    No  one  could  call 
Thrupp  a  lout,  if  he  was  a  barsee 
though  he  stooped  a  little  from  tSe 
ders,  it  wasn*t  the  outcome  of  a  si 
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nature  in  the  man,  but  simply  because  he 
could,  and  did  if  necessary,  drag,  by  a 
rope  over  his  shoulder,  a  heavy  lumbering 
barge  that  would  puzzle  many  an  upright 
Guardsman  to  stir.  So  far  irom  being  a 
lout,  John  Thrupp  had  two,  at  least,  of 
the  indispensable  attributes  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  he 
had  a  love  of  cleanliness  —  inside  and 
out.  That  he  paid  his  way  —  if  only  alone 
the  towing-path  of  a  canal,  —  and  workea 
as  hard  as  he  had  strength  for,  were,  I 
think,  two  other  very  gentlemanly  habits  ; 
but  manv  folk  may  thmk  that  I  am  ouite 
wrong  aoout  this ;  and  as  I  want  only  to 
tell  you  a  plain  tale,  we  won't  go  into  so 
disputed  a  subject  any  further.  Mind  you, 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  bargees  are  hon- 
est, or  even  clean ;  I  don't  indeed ;  but 
this  particular  bargee  was. 

He  loved  his  cold  plunge  in  the  Broads 
at  daylight,  told  the  truth  as  unvaryingly, 
and  enjoyed  a  clean  shave  as  keenly  as 
anv gentleman  stroke  in  a  'Varsity  Eight. 

Well!  This  bargee  turned  a  shade 
paler,  in  spite  of  his  six  feet  and  broad 
shoulders,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  rows 
of  white  beds,  with  the  red-jacketed  litde 
forms  in  them,  in  the  wards,  on  either  side 
the  path.  He  moistened  his  lips,  and 
swallowed  a  little  nervously,  as  he  rung  a 
hell  beside  the  open  doorway,  that  startled 
him  by  clanging  just  over' his  head.  A 
brisk  voice  said,  — 

•*Come  in ;  come  straight  on ;  "  and  do- 
ing so,  John  found  himself,  after  passing 
through  a  small  receiving-room,  in  the 
long,  slate-paved  corridor,  with  its  fifty 
pale  windows,  and  double  sets  of  glass 
doors  opening  into  the  long,  branching 
pavilion  wards.  The  corridor  looked  in- 
terminable, and  the  shafts  of  sunlight, 
^ting  through  the  high  windows  on  the 
nght,  seemed  to  cut  its  great  length  into 
diagonal  strips. 

Two  doctors,  in  loose  jackets  and  with 
hare  heads,  were  standing  at  the  far  end 
talking;  but  their  voices  did  not  reach  to 
where  John  stood,  a  little  dazed,  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  The  same  brisk 
^ice,  now  close  behind  him,  remarked, 
"Well? "and  paused. 

John  turned,  and  saw  a  blue-gowned, 

^bite-aproned  figure,  in  a  high  white  cap, 

sitting  on  a  polished  bench  against  the 

dark  wall  —  looking  for  all  the  world  like 

a  blue  and  white  china  tile,  set  up  against 

a  dark  oak  shelf.    The  nurse  —  for  it  was 

a  nurse  —  or  at  least  a  probationer  (and 

not  a  tile),  had  a  pencil  and  book  in  her 

liands,  and  without  looking  up,  went  on 

rapidly,  — 


"Who  to  see?  How  many?  Only 
yourself?  No  infection  of  any  sort  at 
home,  I  hope  ;  whom  did  you  say  ?  "  glanc- 
ing at  last  up  at  poor  John's  puzzled  face, 
with  her  pencil  readv  to  put  a  cross  against 
the  patient  he  should  ask  for. 

"A  little  girl;  at  least  a  young  girl," 
said  John.  "  Nancv  Battsen,"  adding  a 
little  unsteadily,  "she  was  hurt — here," 
touching  his  own  broad  chest 

"  Hayward  Ward — in  the  special,"  re- 
plied the  nurse,  getting  up,  and  standing 
by  John,  to  point  up  the  corridor.  "  Go 
straight  up  to  the  statue  and  turn  into 
the  glass  doors  to  the  left,  under  the  lan- 
tern in  the  roof." 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  John,  going 
as  directed;  and  then  turned  hesitatingly 
to  her,  and  said,  "  How  is  she,  miss, 
please  ?  " 

But  the  nurse  did  not  know.  She  said 
she  was  **  over  on  the  other  side,  in  Lie- 
bert,"  but  that  the  sister  in  Hayward 
would  tell  him. 

Poor  John  did  not  understand  at  all 
what  she  meant,  but  he  thanked  her,  and 
walked  up  the  corridor  as  directed,  lurch- 
ing a  little  from  side  to  side  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  his  great  nailed  boots  making 
such  an  embarrassing  noise. 

Like  all  who  are  unaccustomed  to  life 
in  a  hospital,  John  thought  every  sound, 
even  out  there,  in  the  corridor,  must  wake 
some  poor  soul.  He  looked  at  the  two 
trim  nurses,  who  passed  him  higher  up, 
quite  reproachfully  for  actually  laughing 
and  chattering  so  close  to  his  poor  little 
girl,  who  had  been  so  nearly  killed. 

A  sickening  expectation,  and  almost 
terror,  made  John's  hands  cold  and  his 
eyes  burn,  as  he  turned  into  the  first  glass 
doors,  and  found  himself  in  a  shorter  cor- 
ridor, with  linen-cupboards,  and  a  bright 
little  ward  kitchen,  on  one  side ;  in  front 
a  long  vista  of  polished  boards,  rows  of 
beds,  and  white-covered  tables.  The  af- 
ternoon sun  streamed  in  and  touched  the 
shining  jugs,  and  glass  jars,  and  bunches 
of  flowers,  and  the  white-capped  head  of 
a  nurse,  who  was  bending  over  the  near- 
est table,  on  which  a  huge  pewter  inkstand 
literally  glistened,  it  haabeen  so  persever- 
ingly  burnished. 

The  closed  door  on  his  left  opened,  and 
the  sister,  a  tall  thin  woman,  in  a  dark 
green  serge  gown,  and  a  variation  of  the 
prevailing  white  cap  on  her  white  hair, 
came  out  saying  to  the  unseen  occupant  of 
the  little  eight-sided  room  within,  "  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  one  coming  to  see  you, 
dear.  It  is  nearly  four,  when  the  visitors 
go.    Unless,"  she  said,  facing  John,  **  this 
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is  your  brother.    Have  you  come  to  see 
Nancy  Battsen,  young  man  ?  "  she  added. 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  John ;  and  the  sis- 
ter stood  on  one  side,  and  pushed  open 
the  door,  and  said,  "  Here's  this  brother 
of  ours  at  last."  She  turned  to  John,  and 
added,  ''  It  is  just  as  well  you  didn't  come 
earlier.  She  mustn't  talk  much,  nor  move. 
You  talk  to  her,"  and  stepped  swiftly 
across  the  slate-paved  passage  towards  the 
ward ;  but  paused  as  John,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  at  the  little  dark 
head  on  the  pillow,  in  an  a^jony  of  awkward- 
ness, after  a  moment  said,  — 

"  She,  —  Nancy  isn't  my  sister,  ma'am. 
She's  naught  to  me.  At  least  she's  —  my 
sweetheart.  I  had  to  come,  as  her  father's 
had  to  go  on  with  the  boat." 

"  V^ery  well,"  said  the  sister,  smiling 
and  disappearing. 

"  Sweethearts  "  were  rare  visitors,  as 
this  was  a  children*s  hospital. 

Nancy  was  really  two  and  a  half  years 
over  the  age-limit. 

John  creaked  carefully  across  the  floor, 
and  sat  down  on  the  chair  beside  Nancy's 
bed  and  said,  — 

"  Well,  Nancy,"  in  a  voice  so  husky, 
one  might  have  thought  he  was  a  man  of 
feeling,  and  not  "only  a  bargee." 

"  Well,  John,"  said  the  black-eyed  little 
creature,  whose  dark  curly  head  lay  still 
on  the  pillow,  though  she  put  a  rough 
little  boy*s  hand  into  John's  great  fist. 
John  noticed  she  had  her  yellow  beads 
round  her  throat  still,  though  she  was 
wearing  a  washed-out  blue  flannel  jacket 
belonging  to  the  ward,  which  struck  him 
strangely. 

"  Don't  move  your  arms,  Nancy  dear," 
he  said,  speaking  in  almost  a  whisper,  and 
not  daring  to  clasp  the  hand  laid  in  his. 
**  Are  you  better  ? " 

Nancy  smiled  up  at  him,  still  not  mov- 
ing, but  pressing  his  hand  a  little,  and 
said,  — 

"  You  be  frightened  of  me,  John  !  But 
I'm  a  lot  better —  I'm  not  drowned  now, 
you  silly ! " 

John  smiled  a  little,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  looked  at  her,  and  said, — 

**  Yes,  I  be  frightened  at  you  !  You 
look  so  delicate,  and  such  a  little  thing; 
and  I  don't  seem  to  know  you,  lying  abed 
like  that." 

**  I  don't  lie  abed  much  on  the  boat,  do 
I  ?"  said  Nancy,  the  flush,  which  his  com- 
ing had  caused,  fading,  and  leaving  a  little 
brown  face  suddenly. 

"How's  father,  John?" 

**  He's  gone  on  with  the  boat.  It  had 
^o  go,  you  know,  so  far  as  Bolton.    He's 


coming  on  Wednesday  to  tee  yer,— -back 
by  train,  —  if  you  ain*t  out  o'  this  by  then, 
Nancy." 

"  Nay,  I  shanH  be  out,"  said  Nancy,  her 
eyes  filling.  "The  lady  —  the  sister,  I 
mean  —  says  HI  have  to  lie  still  a  good 
bit,  because  of  my  ribs.  Did  you  know, 
John,  when  you  pulled  me  out  o*  water, 
that  the  boat  had  gone  agen  me,  and 
squeezed  me  agen  the  bridge,  before  I 
went  under?" 

John  nodded,  and  putting  his  left  hand 
over  hers  lying  in  his  right,  said  huskily, 
"Did  it  hurt  very  bad,  Nancy  dear?** 
and  then,  breaking  down  altogether,  poor 
John  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  iron  at  the  top  of  the  bed  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Dont'ee,  John,  now  dont'ee,**  said 
Nancy,  the  red  blood  coming  like  a  wave 
into  her  face  suddenly. 

"It  was  not  so  very  bad ;  I  was  dazed, 
and  didn't  feel-like  at  all.  Don*t  cry,  John, 
I  be  a  lot  better,  and  it  don't  hurt  now.  I 
can't  bear  to  have  you  cry,"  and  the  poor 
child's  voice  got  rough,  and  great  tears 
rolled  over  her  cheeks,  and  she  moved  her 
hand  to  pull  John's  head  down  close  to 
her,  and  whispered,  "It  was  you  wbo 
saved  me,  John,  you  know.  Oh,  don*t  cry 
so,  John ;  I'm  better." 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  poor  fellow 
sobbed  helplessly  over  his  little  crushed 
playfellow ;  and  then  when  she  said,  ^  You 
mustn't,  John ;  the  lady  can  see  through 
that  little  window,  and  shell  make  yer 
go,"  he  kissed  the  hand  he  was  holding 
and  sat  back  in  the  chair,  and  looked  piti- 
fully at  her,  feeling  a  great  helpless  bnite. 

"  John,"  said  Nancy  shyly,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  what  made  you  say  I  was  your 
sweetheart,  when  I  am't  ?  " 

"  You  are,  Nancy ;  I  didn't  know  it  my- 
self till  I  come  to  tell  the  lady  you  was 
naught  to  me.  and  then  I  knowed  you 
were  everything,  and  all  Pve  got  to  care 
for.  When  you  come  out  of  this,  you*U 
be  my  sweetheart,  won't  you,  Nancy  r" 

Nancy  smiled  with  the  tears  haroly  dry 
and  said,  "It  did  sound  strange  to  hear 
you  say  out  like  that,  'She's  my  8wee^ 
heart ! '  But  I  think  I  be,"  she  said  after 
a  moment,  looking  roguishly  up  at  John, 
who  leaned  over  her  and  kissed  her. 

"Come  home  soon,  Nancy,"  be  said, 
"and  I'll  take  better  care  of  you.  You 
shan't  jump  off  the  barge  agen,  nor  get 
drowned  no  more." 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  doctor  and 
the  sister.  John  stood  up,  and  touched 
his  forehead  to  the  doctor,  who  nodded, 
and  said,  — 
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"Your  sister's  over  the  age,  my  man; 
sheooght  to  have  been  taken  to  the  In- 
firmary, but  as  we  have  taken  her  in,  we 
must  get  her  well.  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
he  added  to  the  girl. 

^  Vm  sixteen,  and  eight  months,  sir." 

**  Dear  me,  she  don^t  look  it,  does  she, 
sister?" 

"No,"  said  the  sister,  taking  down  a 
card  that  hung  over  the  bed,  and  adding 
the  ace  to  it 

"Its  the  short  curlv  hair  makes  her 
look  so  young,  else  she  s  a  fine  grown  girl 
reallv." 

"  How  came  she  to  be  brought  here  ?  " 
said  the  doctor,  holding  Nancy's  wrist, 
and  putting  one  foot  up  on  the  chair  by 
the  bed,  resting  his  watch  on  his  knee. 
He  addressed  John,  but  kept  his  eyes  on 
Nancy's  face,  which  was  paling  and  flush- 
ing by  turns. 

"I  was  carrying  her  in  my  arms,  after 
we  got  her  out,  sir,  and  her  father  savs 
to  the  policeman,  *  Where  ought  we  talce 
oy  little  girl,  she's  been  nearly  drowned 
anid  hurt  ?  •  Little  girl  ? '  says  the  police- 
man, *take  her  to  Gartside  Street,  the 
Children's  Hospital,  out-patient's  room, 
you  know ; '  and  so  we  does ;  and  there 
was  a  van  there,  and  they  told  us  to  get 
in,  and  we  was  drove  here." 

"Oh!  I  see,'*  said  the  doctor,  laying 
down  the  hand  he  held,  and  putting  up  his 
watch. 

"So  they  took  you  for  a  real  *  little 
girl,'  instead  of  a  Dig  little  girl.     I  dare 

My,  sister,  you  and   C (mentioning 

the  other  surgeon)  were  only  too  delighted 
to  get  a  good  case  into  your  special,  and 
forgot  to  ask  the  age.  Any  rise  of  tem- 
perature ? "  glancing  at  the  chart  over  the 

"No,"  said  the  sister. 

"Takes  her  food  well?  Let's  see,  milk 
only,isn't  it  ?    Like  it  ?  "    Nancy  nodded. 

"Yes,"  said  the  sister  again,  "and  she 
sleeps  well  now." 

"Oh!  well,  she's  doing  very  well,"  and 
^ming  to  John,  the  doctor  said  those,  to 
him,  routine  words,  but  which  lifted  a  load 
off  the  poor  fellow's  heart:  "If  she  lies 
still,  and  does  as  she's  told,  she'll  pull 
through  now ;  but  you'd  better  not  stop 
Dowr  talking  to  her,  she's  over-tired  al- 
ready.   Say  good-bye  to  your  sister,  and 
come  to  the  out-patient  room,  and  give 
me  your  address." 

"She's  my  sweetheart,  sir,"  said  John 
slowly,  looking  at  Nancy's  downcast  eye- 
lids. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  doctor,  glancing 
sharply  from  one  to  the  other.    "Then 


most  certainly  it's  time  you  went.  You're 
far  too  interesting  a  visitor  for  our  pa- 
tient." But  being  a  man  of  qdick  sympa- 
thy, and  although  he  was  a  doctor  and 
"  man  of  science,"  having  a  sweetheart  of 
his  own,  he  called  the  sister  outside  the 
door  as  he  left,  to  eive  the  young  things  a 
moment  to  themselves,  while  he  impressed 
upon  her  that  Nancy  must  on  no  account 
attempt  to  move. 

"  We  shall  have  some  mischief  with  that 
broken  rib,  unless  we  look  out.  But,  so 
far,  she's  doing  splendidly." 

John  caught  the  last  words  as  he  too 
came  out,  and  how  they  altered  the  look 
of  things  for  him  ! 

When  he  had  entered  that  room,  he 
dreaded  to  look  at  his  poor,  as  he  thought 
dying,  playmate.  Now  !  He  straightened 
himself  up,  and  smiled  back  at  Nancy, 
who  kissed  her  hand  to  him  in  the  door- 
way. Nancy,  who  was  really  getting  well, 
and  would  soon  be  coming  out,  all  right. 
And  she  was  no  longer  his  plavmate,  but 
was  his  little  sweetheart;  and  they  had 
kissed  each  other. 

This  bargee  looked  a  di£Eerent  roan,  as 
he  stepped  briskly  down  the  corridor  be- 
hind the  doctor,  feeling  inclined  to  join  in 
the  whistling  of  "My  love  is  young  and 
fair,"  in  which  the  young  house-surgeon 
was  indulging. 

When  he  was  going  out  into  the  glare 
of  the  sunshine  on  the  gravel,  after  giving 
the  particulars  about  Nancy's  father,  and 
his  profession,  John  looked  straight  at  the 
doctor,  standing  bareheaded  on  the  steps, 
and  said,  — 

"  I'll  be  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  if  youll 
cure  her;  "  and  added  by  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration, "she's  all  I've  got  to  love,  and  I'll 
do  anything  for  you  if  you'll  get  her  well, 
sir.  1 'm  going  to  have  a  barge  of  my  own 
next  spring,  and  I'll  take  letter  care  of 
her  after  this." 

"  Oh !  so  Miss  Nancy  is  to  be  Mrs. 
John  Thrupp,  is  she  ?  "  laughed  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Yes,  she  is,  sir," returned  John, laugh- 
ing too  out  of  the  joy  and  relief  at  his 
heart. 

As  he  ran  down  the  road  to  catch  the 
train  that  came  jingling  up,  the  clatter  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  bells  on  the 
harness  seemed  to  repeat  the  doctor's 
capital  suggestion,  "  Mrs.  John  Thrupp ! " 

The  next  visiting-day,  Sunday,  John 
Thrupp  was  again  going  from  Manchester 
to  Pendlebury,  on  tlie  top  of  the  tram,  to 
see  Nancy.  He  was  earlier  this  time. 
The  clock  of   Pendleton  church  struck 
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three  as  they  passed.  He  remembered 
that,  as  he  passed  it  again,  going  back. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  bench  that  side 
of  the  car,  and  John  leaned  back  with  both 
arms  over  the  seat,  and  his  bat  tilted  back 
off  his  forehead,  enjoying  the  sunshine 
and  easy  swinging  progress  of  the  car.  It 
was  like  the  gnding  ofliis  barge,  but  em- 
phasized by  the  regular  trot,  trot  of  the 
norses.  As  the  road  grew  pretty  and  tree- 
shaded  after  the  change  of  horses  at  Pen- 
dleton, his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  long 
summer  afternoons  he  and  Nancy  had  so 
often  spent  together,  leaning  over  the  side 
of  her  fathers  barge,  as  they  slipped 
slowly  through  the  water  below,  which 
was  painted  with  little  dabs  of  blue  and 
red  and  yellow  reflections,  of  the  gorgeous 
Windsor  Castle  that  decorated  the  oarge 
stern,  and  in  return  threw  little  curls  and 
flashes  of  light  over  the  ideally  green 
lawns  and  woods  of  the  picture. 

He  and  old  Battsen,  his  cousin,  were 
partners  in  this  barge  —  the  Get  Away, 
and  lived  on  board.  Nancy  lived  on  shore 
with  her  widowed  sister,  in  one  of  the 
many  little  red-brick  cottages  that  cluster 
along  the  various  **  cuts  '*  of  the  canals  all 
over  England.  They  generally  plied  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  near  Uxbridge,  among  flat  meadows 
and  pollard  willows.  It  was  quite  an  ex- 
ception for  her  to  have  to  come  all  the 
way  to  Manchester  as  she  had  done  this 
time,  and  she  had  slept  on  shore  each 
night,  in  the  rough  lodgings  to  be  had 
along  the  canals  —  with  old  Battsen.  But 
she  spent  all  her  days  on  the  Get  Away, 
keeping  house,  as  she  called  it,  for  her 
father  ;  peeling  the  potatoes  and  washing 
up  the  mugs  in  the  gaily  painted  tin  basins, 
and  keeping  the  little  cabin  as  neat  as  a 
man-o'-warsman.  Sometimes  she  donned 
her  great  check  sun-bonnet,  and  with  a 
little  red-and-black  plaid  shawl  pinned 
across  her  bosom,  and  a  clean  white  apron 
—  the  outdoor  full-dress  costume  of  a  tidy 
barge  lass  —  she  steered,  or  walked  along 
the  path  behind  Old  Soldier,  the  steady, 
powerful  old  grev,  who  patiently  trudged 
along  in  all  weatners,  dragging  the  capa- 
cious monkey-boat  with  its  varying  loads. 
He  didn't  need  guiding,  not  even  in  the 
locks  into  which  he  drew  the  barge,  and 
then  stood,  slowly  munciiing  out  of  his 
nose-basket,  which  Nancy  kept  like  silver, 
till  he  heard  old  Battsen's  epigrammatic 
but  comprehensive  order,  "G  up,  Sod- 
ger." 

Then  on  he  went  again,  gradually  draw- 
ing the  slack  rope  out  of  the  water,  drip- 
ping, and  whipping  the  surface   till    it 
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finally  stretched  out  taut,  and  the  bai^ 
slowly  glided  out  of  the  lock.  He  knei 
exactly  what  to  do  without  Nancy*; 
"  Now  then,  my  general  I "  •*  Quick  nutfch 
cap'en  ! "  or  "  Halt,  Soldier  !^'  She  usei 
to  declare  that  he  minded  being  callei 
''  Soldier  "  more  than  a  flick  with  the  short 
handled  whip.  He  had  been  an  officer*) 
horse,  and  was  offended  at  being  spokei 
to  like  a  "  common  trooper." 

John  smiled  as  he  remembered  hov 
Nancv^s  laugh  and  the  pat  she  gave  **  Sol 
dier  'with  her  little  wet  hand  reached  him 
as  she  said  that.  They  were  just  comioi 
out  of  the  lock  below  Uxbridge ;  they  hac 
a  cargo  of  unbroken  flints  that  time,  anc 
he  remembered  as  he  jumped  on  bosurd 
after  working  the  lock-gates,  just  as  she 
said  it,  the  splash  with  which  one  of  th< 
queer-shaped,  white  and  steel v  flints,  dis 
placed  by  his  foot,  went  into  tne  canaL 

The  sunny  picture  his  slow  fancy  had 
called  up  was  suddenly  followed  by  the 
remembrance  of  that  other  cold  drizzUoj 
evening  a  week  ago,  when  it  was  Nanc} 
who  jumped  lightly  from  the  barge  to  the 
path,  as  they  went  under  the  bridge  at  Sal- 
ford.  John  sat  up  suddenly,  and  for  a 
moment  felt  sick  and  cold  as  he  heard 
again  tlie  splash  and  ouick  little  fright 
ened  cry  with  which  Nancy  disappeared 
in  the  water,  black,  in  the  thick  shadow 
of  that  hideous  arch.  She  had  taken  the 
jump  scores  of  times,  but  this  time  she 
just  missed  the  bricked  edge  of  the  path, 
and  before  her  father,  who  was  at  the 
helm,  could  get  at  her,  she  went  under. 

John,  who  was  several  yards  ahead  witli 
the  horse,  saw  her  rise  again  between  the 
slowly  approaching  barge  and  the  bricli 
path,  to  which  she  clung ;  but  before  he 
could  reach  her  and  draw  her  out  oi  the 
water,  a  spasm  of  anguish  on  the  girl'i 
pale  face,  and  one  long  choked  screao 
told  him  that  the  great  lumbering  barsc 
had  passed  just  one  inch  too  near  tnc 
edge  and  had  crushed,  as  it  passed,  the 
slight  form. 

'*  Oh,  good  God  1  *'  muttered  John,  and 
drew  his  oreath  sharply  through  his  teeth : 
even  now  it  was  all  over  and  Nancy  get* 
ting  better,  he  couldn't  think  of  it  withoal 
shuddering. 

How  he  dived  under  the  bam  and 
drew  out  the  now  inanimate  little  bodi 
and  lifted  it  to  the  manv  hands  stretched 
out  on  the  path ;  how  he  and  her  father 
white  and  shaking  with  horror,  took  theii 
silent,  lifeless  burden  to  Gartside  Street 
he  did  not  clearly  remember. 

He  remembered  the  poIiceman*s  ha 
clearly.    A  pale  face,  showing  blue  when 
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tbe  chin  was  shaved ;  and  he  remembered 
too  that  Nancy's  curls  dripped  on  to  the 
back  of  his  hand  in  the  ambulance  car- 
riage, as  she  lay,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
across  her  father's  knee.  But  after  his 
own  plunge  into  the  water  everything 
seemed  confused,  and  the  things  done  and 
said  were  like  the  unreal,  acts  and  words 
of  a  horrible  dream. 

"But  she's  all  right  now^'*  said  John 
to  himself,  "  and  when  she's  Mrs.  John 
Thnipp  she  shan't  run  no  more  risks ; " 
and  he  gave  himself  a  shake  to  pull  him- 
self together  before  he  got  oflF  the  tram 
when  it  stopped  on  the  white  road  below 
the  hospital. 

He  joined  the  group  of  mothers  and 
fathers  and  frien£,  each  with  their  bun- 
dles of  clothes,  eggs,  and  flowers,  for  the 
patients,  going  in  twos  and  threes  up  the 
slope.  Some,  as  he  had  done  last  week, 
were  going  for  the  first  time,  and  looked 
about  them  curiously;  but  our  bargee 
strode  on  quickly,  smelling  the  huge 
bunch  of  stocks  and  wall-flowers  and  mig- 
nonette he  was  takine  Nancy.  He  knew 
his  way,  and  nodded  to  the  man  at  the 
lodge  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend. 

It  was  the  isame  blue-and-white  nurse 
on  duty  as  porteress,  and  John  came  in 
briskly  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  cool 
grey  corridor,  and  took  oflF  his  cap  with 
Qttite  a  gallant  smile,  as  he  said,  before 
the  nurse  spoke  this  time,  — 

"To  see  Nancy  Battsen,"  —  and  quite 
pnnid  of  his  knowledge,  added,  "  in  Hav- 
*ood  Special,  ain't  it?  Only  myself, 
please,  miss." 

The  nurse  said  "  Yes,"  and  added  "  Oh ! 
-Mr.  Battsen." 

"John  Thrupp,"said  John,  smiling  still. 

"Oh! — yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "Mr. 
"»nipp,  wait  a  moment,  please." 

John  stood  on  one  side,  wondering  what 
^c  wanted  with  him,  and  watched  her 
J^Jida  cabman  and  his  wife,  who  asked 
™''  "Johnny    Mahoney —  a    baby,"    to 
*  North  Ward."   John  wondered  idly  what 
^  the  matter  with  "Johnny  Mamey,"  as 
™e  anxious  parents  called  it. 
.  When  they  turned  and  went  o£E  to  the 
"Rht,  John  looked  after  them,  and  did 
°ot  notice  the  momentary  hesitation  and 
P^ce  of  pitv  the   little  blue-and-white 
DUrse  cast  on  him  as  she  laid  her  book  on 
^e  bench,  and  got  up  and  said,  — 
"Will  you  come  this  way,  Mr.  Thrupp  ?  " 
**Has  she  been  moved  out  of  there?" 
^d  John,  following,  as  they  came  oppo- 
site the  Hay  ward  doors. 

"The  doctor  wants  to  speak  to  you," 
replied  the  nurse,  without  answering  him, 


and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  into 
which  the  doctor  had  taken  him  last  time. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  the  other  side  of 
a  square,  green  leather  table,  and  looked 
up  absently  from  his  writing ;  and  then,  as 
John  said  cheerily,  **  Good-day,  sir,"  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  recognize  the  young 
fellow.  A  worried  look  came  into  his  face, 
and  he  said,  — 

**  Oh,  it's  you  ;  wait  a  moment,"  and  get- 
ting up  quickly,  he  followed  the  nurse  out 
of  the  room,  turning  to  add  as  he  closed 
the  door,  "  Sit  down,  I'll  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

John  sat  down  a  little  puzzled  ;  but  not 
a  shade  of  anxiety,  or  fear  that  his  Nancy 
was  worse,  crossed  his  mind.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  she  was  nearly  well  by 
now,  and  pictured  her,  sitting  up  now 
perhaps  in  a  long  armchair  he  had  seen 
in  the  special.  The  door  opened  again, 
and  the  doctor  came  in,  looking  very  grave 
indeed ;  and  shutting  the  door,  stood  with 
his  back  to  it,  and  said, — 

"  Mr.  Thrupp,  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  you  have  not  had  the  mes- 
sage I  sent  to  6artside  Street  last  night ; 
I  quite  thought  you  had  it." 

"What  message,  sir?"  said  John,  sud- 
denly frightened  at  the  doctor's  grave  tone. 
"  I  ciidn't  think  to  go  and  ask  for  no  mes- 
sage—  she  was  getting  better  —  she  ain't 
no  worse^  is  she,  sir  ?  She  ain't  bad  agen, 
is  she,  doctor  ?  " 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  his 
own  face  paling  a  little,  "  I  wish  you  had 
gone  to  enquire.  She  got  mucn  worse 
yesterday  afternoon ;  before  we  wired  she 
tried  to  sit  up,  poor  child,  and  haemor- 
rhage, internal  haemorrhage,  set  in." 

And  he  hesitated  again,  and  looked  pity- 
ingly at  poor  John;  and  again  went  on 
hurriedly, — 

"We  thought  you'd  get  the  wire  and 
be  prepared.  She  sank  rapidly.  There 
was  no  pain,  but  we  could  do  nothing. 
She  died  about  midnight." 

John  sat  on  very  still,  with  his  cap  in 
hands,  between  his  knees,  staring  at  the 
doctor,  who  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  was  saying  something  else, 
but  he  didn't  hear  what  The  whole  room, 
the  whole  world,  seemed  throbbing  with 
those  few  words  —  "  She  died  about  mid- 
night:' 

Half  an  hour  after,  John  Thrupp,  bar- 
gee, was  slowly  walking  back  to  Manches- 
ter with  a  little  parcel  of  girl's  garments 
under  his  arm,  and  a  string  of  yellow 
beads  clasped  tight  in  his  great  right  hand, 
seeing  only  the  white  face  of  nis  dead 
sweetheart  painted  against  the  cruel  piti- 
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less  streets  and  hurrying  crowds  of  Man- 
chester. 

"  And  she  was  better  o'  Wednesday  I " 
he  was  muttering  half  aloud. 

"  She  was  better  o'  Wednesday." 

That  night  John  and  old  Battsen  were 
sitting  one  on  each  of  the  bunks  of  the 
little  cabin  of  the  Get  Away,  with  an 
oil  lamp  between  them.  The  old  man 
was  crj'ino;  bitterlv  for  his  dead  little  girl, 
reiterating  how  **ne'd  ha'  gone  to  see  her, 
if  yoxiW  not  a*  said  she  were  better."  John 
sat  still  in  dumb  misery,  after  telling  the 
old  man  all  there  was  to  tell ;  and  they 
had  spoken,  too,  about  the  funeral. 

"  Ye  see,  it's  worse  for  me  nor  for  you," 
said  poor  old  Battsen,  selfish  as  we  all 
often  are  in  our  sorrow.  "She  was  my 
only  little  'un,  and  beyond  sort  o'  cousin, 
she  weren't  naught  to  you." 

**  No,"  said  John,  putting  Nancy's  yel- 
low beads  away  in  his  breast-pocket ;  "  she 
weren't  nothing  to  me,  but  she  were  going 
to  be.  She  were  going  to  be  Mrs.  John 
Thrupp  —  some  day  —  poor  lass ! " 

E.  Harrison  Clubbe. 
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From  The  Westminster  Reriew. 
MADAME   MOHL. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  when  she  had 
nearly  completed  her  ninetieth  year,  Ma- 
dame Mohl  passed  away  from  this  earthly 
scene.  In  the  brief  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  her  death  enough  has  been 
written  about  her  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  fair  and  accurate  idea  of  the 
manner  of  woman  she  was.  Two  years 
ago  Miss  Kathleen  O'Meara  gave  to  the 
world  a  very  readable  and  entertaining 
book,  under  the  title  of  "  Madame  Mohl, 
her  Salon  and  her  Friends :  a  Study  of  So- 
cial Life  in  Paris."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Miss  O'Meara  made  a  very  good  use 
of  the  material  at  her  command,  but,  un- 
fortunately, that  material  was  neither  so 
full  nor  so  trustworthy  as  it  might,  and  as 
it  ought  to,  have  been.  She  herself  has 
told  us  that  she  was  only  able  to  obtain 
access  to  a  single  letter  written  by  Mary 
Clarke  to  her  future  husband.  Julius  Mohl, 
and  this  belonged  to  the  year  1830,  and 
simply  contained  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable adventures  that  befell  Miss 
Clarke  at  the  time  of  the  July  revolution. 
The  material,  then,  .it  the  disposal  of 
Miss  O'Meara  was  scanty.  It  was  also, 
in  some  respects  at  least,  unsatisfactory, 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for 
believing  that  as  a  consequence  she  has 


been  betrayed,  in  tome  instances,  inlx 
exaggerations,  in  others,  into  downrigh 
misstatements  of  fact  There  was,  there 
fore,  room  for  another  work  and  the  ga] 
has  been  well  supplied  by  Mrs.  Simpson 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Nassau  Senior.  To  her  industry  and  de 
votion  to  her  old  friend's  memory  we  om 
the  recently  published  "  Letters  and  Rec 
ollections  of  Julius  and  Mary  Mohl,'*  ii 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  presentee 
with  full  and  faithful  portraits  oi  the  cele 
brated  Oriental  scholar  and  his  still  mon 
celebrated  wife.  These  **  Letters  am 
Recollections"  enable  us  to  grasp  an( 
understand,  not  merelv  the  outward  as 
pects  of  the  existence,  out  the  inner  work 
ings  of  the  mind  and  character,  of  a  mos 
remarkable  woman,  who  played  no  meai 
or  inconspicuous  part  in  the  social  an( 
semi-public  life  of  the  age  in  which  her  lo 
was  cast. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  maidei 
name  of  Madame  Mohl  was  Mary  Clarke 
She  was  born  in  Millbank  Row,  West 
minster,  in  1793,  and  was  the  voungest  a 
three  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  hei 
beautiful  and  dearly  loved  sister,  Eleanor 
Her  father  was  of  Irish  extraction,  anc 
from  him,  we  are  told,  she  inherited  hei 
extraordinary  vivacity.  Her  mother  wai 
a  Scotchwoman,  the  daughter  of  Captaii 
and  Mrs.  Hay.  The  captain  died  early 
but  his  widow  continued  to  live  in  tlu 
best  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  it 
worthy  of  notice  that  she  was  intimati 
with  Hume  and  his  contemporaries.  Mn 
Clarke  enjoved  but  indifferent  health,  mxu 
was  compelled  to  go  with  her  mother  ti 
live  in  the  south  of  France.  They  tool 
little  Mary  with  them,  whilst  Eleanor  re 
mained  with  her  father  in  England.  It  i 
said  that  Mary  never  spoke  at  all  till  shi 
was  three  years  old,  but,  if  that  was  sc 
she  undoubtedly  made  up  for  it  in  afte 
years.  She  was  a  lively  and  troubleaomi 
child,  and,  when  she  was  a  plague,  he 
grandmother  would  sa^  to  her, "  Mary,  yo 
are  as  impudent  as  a  highwayman's  horse.' 
To  checK  her  turbulent  spirit  she  wa 
sent  to  a  convent  school  in  Toulouse.  Sh 
always  retained  a  kindly  recollection  of  th' 
nuns,  but  they  did  not  influence  her  reli 
gious  opinions  or  diminish  the  buoyanc 
and  sprightliness  of  her  character. 

After  Mr.  Clarke's  death,  his  widon 
with  her  mother  and  youngest  danghtef 
went  to  live  in  Paris,  and  one  of  Maiy^ 
earliest  and  liveliest  recollections  was  see 
ing  the  Allies  enter  Paris  in  181 5,  whic! 
she  did  from  the  back  of  a  trooper's  hone 
In  the  mean  time,  the  elder  daughter  hac 
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been  vooed  and  won  by  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,   Mr.    Frewen   Turner,  of  Cold 
Overton  in  Leioestersiiire  and  Brick  wall 
in  Sussex.    Mrs.  Clarke  tbonght  that  her 
daughter  Mary  was  wanting  in  conven- 
tional  manners,  and  accordingly  she  sent 
her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  spend  a  year 
with  her  sister  at  Cold  Overton.    Here 
she  passed  the  time  pleasantly  enough, 
riding  over  the  country  with  her  broth er- 
iQ4aw,  whose  pet  she  became.    To  her 
sister  she  was  devotedly  attached,  and  in 
later  years  she  was  a  regular  and  constant 
visitor  at  Cold  Overton,  where  she  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life. 
Writing  thence  to  Miss  Bocham  Carter 
oa  Julv  12,  1 861,  she  said  :  "  I  came  here 
Saturday  ;  my  sister  wanted  me  to  come 
over,  and  I  am  fonder  of  the  place  than  I 
am  of  any  place  in  the  world,  so  I  was 
glad  to  come  once  more  and  wander  about 
in  the  groves  and  alleys  in  which  I  have 
so  often  gone  dreaming  and  building  cas- 
tles that  never  were  realized.     I  suppose 
lam  so  fond  of  it  because  the  total  ab- 
sence of  incident  leaves  me  more  leisure 
for  my  dreamy  life  than  I  have  anywhere 
else,  and,  as  one  can  crowd  more  thoughts 
and  images  and  events  into  one  day  of 
mere  mental  activity  than  in  ten  years  one 
can  realize,  I  may  really  say  I  have  lived 
centuries  in   this  place,  and  only  a  few 
years  in  Paris  or  any  other."    But  it  was 
tot  the  place  alone  that  had  such  a  pecul- 
iar fascination  for  her ;  her  affections  had 
learned  to  twine  around  the  human  be- 
ings that  inhabited  it    Writing  at  a  later 
^te,  in  August,  1867,  when  her  sister  had 
net  with  a  serious  accident,  she  said : 
"My  dear   sister  is  considerably  older 
tl»an  I  am.    I  never  spend  a  year,  happen 
^hat  may,  without  coming  to  her,  always 
In  a  fright  lest  it  may  be  the  last.    You 
Diay  suppose,  therefore,  the  trouble  I  have 
^eo  in;  for  though  my  husband  has  a 
niuch  greater  place  in  my  life,  though  he 
is  my  best  friend  and  an  incomparable 
^Qpanion,  I  have  an  indescribable  ten- 
derness for  her  that  I  have  for  no  one  else, 
oor  ever  had,  except  for  my  mother.    Yet 
she  is  much  fonder  of  her  sons  than  of 
5ae,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  but  a  very  secon- 
dary person  in  her  life.    It*s  odd,  but  it's 
true  nevertheless." 

But  we  arc  anticipating,  and  must  re- 
sume the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Great 
as  was  Mary  Clarke's  affection  for  her 
sister,  her  affection  for  her  mother  Was 
deeper  and  tenderer  still,  and,  much  as 
she  enjoyed  her  stay  at  Cold  Overton,  she 
was  alwavs  glad,  whilst  her  mother  was 
alive,  to  and  nerself  back  in  Paris  again. 


Her  mother,  she  said,  had  the  sweetest 
temper  of  any  one  she  had  ever  known, 
and  she  used  to  attribute  her  own  unfail- 
ing spirits  to  the  fact  that  she  had  never 
been  snubbed  by  her.  Love  of  adventure 
was  a  passion  that  was  strong  in  Mary's 
breast,  and  she  often  disfdayed  great  inge- 
nuity and  oriscinality  in  finding  scope  far 
its  exercise.  She  had  long  felt  an  intense 
desire  to  see  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  her  visits  to  London  she  con- 
trived to  get  her  wishes  gratified.  It  was 
thus  that  she  would  tell  how  her  object 
was  accomplished :  "  My  dear,  I  happened 
to  have  a  little  money  in  my  pocket,  so 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  called  a  coach, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  me  to  the 
hotel  where  Madame  de  Sta^l  was  staying. 
I  had  heard  that  she  was  looking  out  for 
a  eovemess,  and  I  resolved  to  o£Eer  my- 
self. I  was  shown  in ;  Madame  de  StaSl 
was  there,  and  the  brattikin  [a  little  boy]. 
She  was  tr^s  grande  dame,  very  courte- 
ous, asked  me  to  sit  down,  said  I  looked 
very  young,  and  proceeded  to  ask  me  my 
capabilities.  I  agreed  to  everything,  for 
I  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  her. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  have  taught  him  at 
all;  I  could  never  have  been  bothered 
with  him.  So  at  last  she  repeated  that  I 
was  too  youn^,  and  bowed  me  out.  This 
was  the  only  time  I  saw  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  I  never  told  anybody  when  I  got 
home." 

A  girl  of  such  sprightliness  and  origi- 
nality as  Mary  Clarice,  was  sure  to  gather 
around  her  a  host  of  admirers.  **  I  was 
always  an  arrant  coquette,"  she  wrote  in 
her  old  age  to  Mrs.  Simpson,  "whether 
in  France  or  England,  and  am  sorry  to 
say  the  only  wise  thing  is  to  be  a  coquette 
in  youth,  because  it  is  the  only  means  of 
self-defence.  I  think  those  who  are  not 
are  much  gooder ;  but  if  I  was  born  an 
animal  and  consulted  beforehand,  I  should 
choose,  not  to  be  a  lamb,  but  a  cat,  with 
good  claws  to  defend  myself.  But  the 
men  have  less  heart  in  England  than  else- 
where, and  are  great  fools  in  judging  wom- 
en. Now,  I  have  had  some  pretty  sharp 
practice  all  my  life  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  know  more  of 
the  men  folk  than  most  women.  I  had 
five  admirers  at  a  time  once,  and  could 
compare,  besides  seeing  more  men  than 
women  all  my  youth."  1 1  might  be  thought 
that  a  woman  who  could  write  thus  of  her 
innumerable  flirtations  must  at  least  have 
been  handsome,  but  such  was  not  by  any 
means  the  case.  We  are  able  to  form 
some  notion  of  her  appearance  from  the 
photogravure  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
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of  the  "  Letters  and  Recollections."  The 
original  of  this  picture,  which  was  drawn 
by  Miss  Clarke  herself,  was  given  by  her 
to  M.  Mohl  when  she  thought  he  was  fjo- 
ing  to  the  East,  and  it  was  found  in  his 
desk  after  his  death.  It  was,  we  are  told, 
an  extremely  good  likeness,  and  it  cer- 
tainly represents  a  most  striking  and  pe- 
culiar countenance.  The  eyes  are  round 
and  wide  open,  the  nose  retroussi^  and  the 
upper  lip  long.  The  expression,  however, 
is  not  unpleasing.  "  Pray,  dearest  Emma," 
wrote  Madame  Mohl  to  her  American 
friend.  Miss  Emma  Weston,  "write  me  a 
line  if  you  get  this,  to  tell  me  where  you 
are  and  how  you  like  Scotland.  It  is 
nothing  without  your  imagination.  The 
bare  hills  would  be  only  bare  hills  but  for 
Scott  and  Burns,  and  all  they  have  put 
into  it,  and  that  is  why  I  love  it.  It  is 
the  country  of  mind,  like  a  face  full  of 
expression,  whose  mere  material  part 
would  be  nothing  were  it  not  for  the  mind 
and  soul  that  come  out  at  every  look." 
So  it  was  with  the  face  of  the  writer  her- 
self, it  was  the  mind  and  soul  that  came 
out  at  every  look  that  gave  to  her  counte- 
nance its  inexpressible  charm. 

There  was  nothing  conventional  or  com- 
monplace about  Miss  Clarke.  She  was 
bright,  she  was  intelligent,  and  above  all 
she  was  natural.  "Rien  n*est  beau,  mais 
rien  n'est  difficile,  comme  le  simple."  Dif- 
ficult, however,  as  the  art  of  being  natural 
undoubtedly  is.  Miss  Clarke  possessed  it 
to  perfection. 

Her  conversational  powers  were  extraor- 
dinary, and  her  wit  of  the  most  brilliant 
description.  "She  loved  ^jr/r/V,"  said 
Madame  d'Abbadie,  "and  revelled  in  it 
as  a  bee  docs  in  honey;  all  she  thought 
of  in  talkinj;  to  you  was  to  get  at  your 
mind  and  enjoy  it."  Being  quick  and  im- 
pulsive by  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  sometimes  said  things  in  haste 
which  she  repented  at  leisure.  Indeed, 
in  her  early  years  she  would  say  anything 
that  came  uppermost.  This  led  her  grand- 
mother to  recommend  her  to  turn  her 
tongue  in  her  mouth  seven  times  before 
she  spoke,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  she 
ever  performed  the  operation.  "  I  never 
meant  to  scold  you,"  she  once  wrote  to 
her  niece  Ida,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
something  she  had  said,  "but  you  know 
my  temi)er.  I  am  not  gentle ;  I  never 
was.  The  vivacity  which  I  cannot  help, 
and  which  keeps  all  round  me  alive,  is, 
perhaps,  too  dearly  paid  for  by  this  want 
of  paddinj:^,  which  causes  me  to  rub  against 
others  without  intending  it;  but  we  have 
the  temper  which  nature  gives  us,  just  as 


we  have  the  children  that  nature  ei 
us." 

But  it  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
keenness  of  her  intellect  and  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit  that  Madame  Mohl  was  respect- 
ed and  admired ;  she  was  honored  above 
all  because  of  the  warmness  of  her  heart 
If  she  was  known  to  the  outside  world  as 
Tifemme  d^ esprit^  she  was  likewise  known 
to  those  who  were  more  intimate  with  her 
as  essentially  ^femmi  <U  ccBur.  She  was 
a  woman  of  strong  affections,  and  as  life 
went  on  she  suffered  acutely,  because  it 
was  her  fate  to  outlive  almost  all  who  were 
dearest  to  her.  "  Will  you  tell  me  when  I 
can  go  and  see  you  ?  "  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Nassau 
Senior^s  death.  "  And  how  is  poor  Mrk 
Senior  ?  Oh,  dear !  there  is  no  misfortune 
in  this  world  but  the  death  of  those  we 
love.  I  have  come  to  that  by  dint  of  liv- 
ing." "  May  God  preserve  your  health,** 
she  wrote  once  more  to  her  niece, "and 
that  of  all  whom  you  love.  Every  other 
grief  is  a  mere  trine  compared  with  those 
that  touch  our  affections."  It  was  the 
combination  in  her  own  person  of  a  strong 
intellect  and  a  gentle  neart  that  lent  to 
Madame  Mohl  her  peculiar  fascination. 
"  Anne  Elliot,"  writes  the  author  of  thart 
immortal  work,  "Persuasion,"  —  ^Anne 
Elliot  was  not  out  of  Captain  Wentwordi^ 
thoughts  when  he  more  seriously  de- 
scribed the  woman  he  should  wish  to 
meet  with.  *  A  strong  mind,  with  sweet* 
ness  of  manner,'  made  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  description."  A  strong  mind 
Madame  Mohl  undoubtedly  possessed, 
and  there  were  times  when  the  sweetness 
of  manner  was  not  wanting.  "  My  uncle,** 
says  her  niece,  "  loved  my  aunt  aearl^  lor 
years  before  they  married.  Her  lively 
wit,  her  childlike  mnocence,  her  kindness 
of  heart,  and  her  fickle  temper  made  her 
so  attractive  to  him." 

For  seventeen  years  Julius  Mohl  wooed 
Mary  Clarke,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1847  that  his  devotion  and  fidelity  were 
rewarded.  In  the  mean  time  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  besieged  by  a  host  oC 
admirers.  In  1820  her  mother  went  to 
live  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Augustine 
which  thenceforth  became  the  resort  ol 
many  young  men  who  were  destined  after* 
wards  to  become  famous.  Amongst  them 
was  Quinet  the  historian,  from  whom  Miss 
Clarke  preserved  a  whole  heap  of  letters. 
Another  admirer  was  Thiers.  He  bad 
come  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  with  the 
view  of  pushing  his  fortunes,  and  he  wss 
introduced  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clarke  as  lo 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  him  a 
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helping  hand.   ^  What  can  you  do  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Clarke.    ''  Je  sais  manier  la  plume," 
was  the  reply.    She    accordingly  intro- 
duced him  to  the  editor  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel^  and  the  denouncers  of  log-rolling 
will  be  horrified  to  learn  that  the  very  first 
article  he  wrote  was  in  praise  of  a  piece 
of  sculpture  that  had  been  executed  by  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Clarke.    As  time  went  on 
Thiers  appears  to  have  fallen  in  love.    He 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  every  evening 
to  the  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  and  he 
would  stay  till  long  after  midnight.    One 
ni^ht  the  porter  became  exasperated,  and 
dUedoutto  Miss  Clarke :  **  Mademoiselle, 
i'ai  (juelque  chose  k  vous  dire.    Si  ce  petit 
^tudiant  qui  vient  ici  tons  les  soirs  ne  s*en 
vapasavant  minuit,  je  fermerai  la  porte 
et  j'irai  me  coucher.    II  pourra  dormir 
sous  la  porte  coch^re,  5a  le  gu^rira."    Half 
a  century  passed  away,  and  Madame  Mohl 
then  saw  Thiers  for  the  last  time.    He 
bad  come  down  to  Stors,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Chevreux,  to   make   a   political 
speech.     "So   all   the   electors   came," 
writes  Madame  Mohl,  "  and  cheered  and 
made  a  row.    A  grand  breakfast  was  given 
to  the  grand  electors,  and  a  good  deal  of 
liquids  to  the  smaller  ones  in  the  garden. 
1  think  /  had  the  best  of  it,  for  my  old 
friend  came  and  talked  to  me  of  our  early 
days,  and  seemed  quite  glad  to  see  me. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  the  veteran  states- 
nun  was  dead.    It  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  a  man  of  such  restless  and  consuming 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  doubt- 
less regarded  as  his  public  duty  should 
lave  had  one  brief  interval  of  calm  repose 
^d  happy  retrospect  so  near  to  the  close 
of  his  career. 

Yet  another  of  her  admirers  was  Claude 
Fauriel,  who  was  born  in  1772,  and  was, 
consequently.    Miss    Clarke's   senior  by 
twenty-one  years.    He  was  the  author  of 
•everal  interesting  books,  amongst  which 
^e  included  "  Les  Chants  populaires  de 
^  Gr^ce  modeme  "  and  "  Dante  et  les 
Prigines  de  la  Langue  ct  la  Litt^rature 
'taliennes."    But  his  personality  was  even 
njore  interesting  than  his  works.    He  was 
exceedingly    handsome,    and     extremely 
^eeable  in  society.    Madame  de  Stagl 
Was  one  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
resist  the  spell  of  his  influence.    "  It  is 
not  youi*  genius  alone  that  attracts  me," 
she  wrote  to  him,  with  singular  frankness 
and  directness;  ^^ thai  borrows  its  chief 
power  and  originality  from   your  senti- 
ments.   You  love  all  noble  sentiments, 
and  although  you  are  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
o/an  impassioned  nature,  your  soul,  being 
pure,  delights  in  all  that  is  noble."    A  be- 


ing of  such  a  nature  was  certain  to  possess 
a  powerful  attraction  for  Miss  Clarke  ;  nor 
did  she  seek  to  hide  the  fact  from  the 
knowledge  of  Fauriel  himself.  **  I  am 
often  so  melancholy  that  I  could  die  of  it," 
she  wrote  to  the  object  of  her  affections, 
"but  my  life  would  be  very  pleasant  if 
I  had  letters  from  you.  ...  I  think,  too, 
with  pleasure  over  many  things  that  you 
said  to  me  in  the  winter,  and  which  were 
swallowed  up  at  the  moment  by  the  fire 
that  was  consuming  me.  Pernaps  you 
have  forgotten  them.  Very  likely,  indeed, 
for  they  were  far  more  important  to  me 
than  to  you.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we 
are  continually  killing  and  giving  life  by 
our  words  without  suspecting  it."  This 
tender  feeling  for  Fauriel  lasted  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  when  he  died  he 
bequeathed  to  Miss  Clarke  all  his  lectures 
ana  papers.  It  was  to  her  a  source  of 
melancholy  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
edit,  and  superintend  the  publication  of, 
the  literary  remains  of  her  lamented  friend. 
In  this  task  she  was  assisted  by  M.  Mohl, 
who  was  also  sincerely  attached  to  M. 
Fauriel.  Indeed,  M.  Fauriel,  M.  Mohl, 
and  M.  Roulin  were  the  most  intimate  of 
comrades  and  associates,  and  they  were 
all  of  them  in  the  habit  of  spending  their 
evenings  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Clarke.  One  year  they  went  to  the  East 
together.  "  My  mother  and  I,"  said  Ma- 
dame Mohl  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Simpson, 
"  spent  every  evening  of  that  winter  alone. 
I  read  such  a  number  of  books.  We 
would  not  admit  any  one,  lest  it  should 
contrary  them  when  they  came  back." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Clarke  followed  soon 
after  that  of  Fauriel,  and  her  daughter  was 
then  free,  if  her  inclination  pointed  in  that 
direction,  to  crown  the  happiness  of  M. 
Mohl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  herself 
offered  him  marriage,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in 
making  sure  of  his  prize.  As  she  was 
considerably  over  fifty,  and  he  was  seven 
years  her  junior,  the  engagement  was  kept 
a  profound  secret.  The  ceremony  itself 
was  conducted  in  a  most  comical  fashion. 
"  I  gave  my  two  servants  warning,  my 
dear,"  Madame  Mohl  would  say  in  re- 
counting the  adventure,  "and  told  them  I 
was  going  to  travel  in  Switzerland.  You 
know  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  a  placard 
the  day  before  on  the  church  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  married  in,  announcing  the 
event.  So  I  gave  a  little  boy  some  money 
to  paste  a  pKiy-bill  over  it  at  once,  and 
waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street  to  see  it 
done.  When  the  morning  came  I  told  my 
maid  I  was  going  to  a  christening,  as  an 
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excuse  for  putting  on  my  best  clothes.  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  was  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  heels.  After  the  ceremony 
I  left  Mr.  Mohl  and  my  witnesses  at  the 
church  door,  got  into  a  coach,  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  to  loo  Rue  du  Bac  [she  lived 
at  120].  I  got  out  as  soon  as  we  arrived, 
paid  tne  driver,  went  into  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  asked  if  Madame  Bertrand  was 
at  home  —  this  was  to  give  time  for  the 
coach  to  drive  off.  The  porter  thought 
me  very  stupid.  He  assured  me  that  no 
Madame  Bertrand  had  ever  lived  there, 
which  I  knew  perfectly  well.  When  I  got 
home  I  took  off  my  fine  clothes  and  my 
wedding  ring,  and  packed  up  for  my  jour- 
ney. My  servants  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
married.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Mohl  again 
for  two  days,  when  I  met  him  and  our 
witnesses  at  the  railway  station.  We  all 
dined  together,  and  Mr,  Mohl  and  I  set 
off  for  Switzerland ;  and  then,  luckily  for 
me,  the  Due  de  Praslin  murdered  his  wife, 
and  everybody  talked  about  that,  and  for- 
got me  and  my  marriage." 

To  her  sister,  to  whom  the  news  came 
as  a  surprise,  she  wrote  with  pithy  ab- 
ruptness :  "  As  an  aunt  is  like  a  fifth 
wheel  to  a  coach,  I  have  been  married 
this  morning  to  Mr.  Mohl." 

A  union  begun  under  these  strange  and 
peculiar  circumstances  lasted  happily  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  only  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  M.  Mohl. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malls 
Divolsus  qucrimoniis 

Suprcma  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

M.  Mohl  was  himself  a  most  remarkable 
man,  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
spouse.  "  Un  homme,"  writes  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  his  terse  and  graphic  style,  "qui 
est  rdrudition  et  la  curiosity  mdme:  M. 
Mohl,  le  savant  orientaliste,  et  plus  qu'un 
savant,  un  sage  !  esprit  clair,  loyal,  ^tendu, 
esprit  allcmand,  passd  au  filtre  anglais, 
sans  un  trouble,  sans  un  nuage,  miroir 
ouvert  et  limpide,  morality  ^nche  et 
pure,  dc  bonne  hcure  revenu  de  tout ;  avec 
un  grain  dMronie  sans  amertume,  front 
chauve  et  rirc  d  enfant,  intelligence  k  la 
Goethe,  sinon  qu'elle  est  exempte  de  toute 
couleur  et  qu'elle  est  soigneusement  d^ 
pouillde  du  sens  esthdtique,  comme  d'un 
mensonsjc."  As  a  scholar  M.  Mohl  will 
be  remembered  for  his  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  **  Shah  Nameh,"  the  famous 
epic  poem  of  Firdusi,  and  for  the  annual 
reports  which  he  delivered  every  year  I 
from  1840  to  1867  as  president  of  the  ! 
Socidt^   Asiatique.     He  was    a  man  of  i 


enormous  industry,  and  ceased  to  laboi 
only  when  he  ceased  to  live.  MadaoM 
Mohl  sympathized  heartily  with  him  in  hii 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  herself  a  great 
lover  of  letters.  If  there  were  no  books, 
she  said,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  tc 
han^  one^s  self,  for  life  would  not  be  wortfc 
havmg.  "  I  hope  you  won*tgive  up  youi 
translations  to  keep  house,"  she  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Simpson,  "though  housekeeping  is 
very  laudable,  the  other's  your  best  friend 
One*s  pursuit  always  is ;  it  sticks  so  close 
to  one.  No  disparagement  to  the  connu- 
bial tie,  which  I  greatly  esteem,  but  I 
have  observed  /kat  is  improved  by  not 
being  the  only  occupation  in  life;  it  is 
then  all  agrSmeni  when  one  don't  make  it 
the  sole  stick  to  lean  upon."  Marriage 
she  regarded  as  a  useful  partnership  of 
interests,  and  even  after  her  husband's 
death  her  principal  anxietv  was  in  some 
measure  to  complete  his  labors,  and,  as 
she  herself  put  it,  to  endeavor  to  pick  up 
the  spars  and  wrecks  of  the  monument  he 
had  tried  to  erect  of  andent  civilization. 
The  reprint  of  the  French  translation  of 
the  "  Shah  Nameh,"  or  the  "  Livre  des 
Rois,"  she  published  at  her  own  expense. 
Attached  as  the  Mohls  were  to  eadi 
other,  they  often  visited  apart.  Paris 
becomes  uncomfortably  hot  towards  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  was  then  that  Madame 
Mohl  would  take  her  departure,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  her  husband  was 
bound  hy  his  occupations  to  remain  be- 
hind. He  used  humorously  to  say  that  he 
was  held  for  a  myth,  because  his  wife  was 
always  gallivanting  about  alone  ;  but  shCg 
for  her  part,  would  defend  her  practice 
upon  principle.  "  Married  folk,"  she  saidt 
"  should  always  separate  when  they  visit, 
because  they  each  are  then  making  trieodt 
and  amusement  for  each  other,  and  when 
they  re-meet  they  are  the  more  entertain- 
ing. In  England  it  is  supposed  thev 
adore  each  other  (it's  all  a  hum)  so  mucn 
that  thev  never  need  do  anything  to  amuse 
each  other;  but  that  I  totally  deny,  and 
why  people  should  cease  to  play  the  agree* 
able  because 'they  live  together  I  know 
not."  After  M.  Mohl's  death,  however, 
she  took  a  different  view.  She  persuaded 
herself  that  she  had  not  done  half  of  what 
she  ought,  and  she  regarded  her  long  alh 
sences  from  her  husband  as  so  much 
stolen  from  the  happy  past.  "I  came 
here,"  she  writes  from  Cold  Overton,  two 
years  after  M.  Mohl's  decease  —  "I  came 
here  like  a  wounded  bird,  and  just  bar 
life  as  well  as  I  can.  Only  one  who  knows 
what  my  husband  was —  and  very  few  know 
it  —  can  understand  how  utterly  bereaved 
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I  am."  "  Poor  old  soul,"  said  one  who 
saw  her  passing  in  the  street,  **  she  looks 
like  a  lost  dog  going  about  searching  for 
her  master."  Very  touching  is  her  de- 
scription of  her  husband's  death.  "He 
had  been  struggling  for  breath  for  four  or 
five  hours  worse  and  worse.  He  stroked 
mv  foce  all  the  time,  but  could  not  speak. 
Tnat  stroking  has  been  an  inefEable  com- 
fort to  me ;  it  was  an  endearment  when 
he  could  not  speak ;  the  only  sign  he  could 
^ve  me  of  his  affection,  and  that  he  knew 
It  was  I  that  was  with  him." 

Julius  and  Mary  Mohl  lived  during  the 
whole  of  their  married  life  in  an  ap- 
fwtement  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  the 
Friday  evening  receptions  acquired  a 
European  celebrity.  In  order  to  under- 
stand Madame  Monl's  interest  in  and  de- 
votioQ  to  society,  we  must  look  back  once 
anin  to  the  earlier  period  of  her  history. 
Her  desire  to  have  a  salon  dates  from  the 
time  when  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  R^camier,  whose  close  and  inti- 
mate companion  she  became.  "  She  was 
the  most  extraordinary  person  I  ever 
blew,"  Madame  Mohl  would  say  in  speak- 
ing of  her  friend  ;  "  I  never  knew  anybody 
vbo  could  tell  a  story  as  she  did  —  des 
hitoires  de  sociitS;  she  had  a  great  sense 
of  humor,  and  her  own  humor  was  exceed- 
iB^ly  delicate,  but  she  never  said  an  un- 
kind thing  of  any  one.  /  laved  Madame 
RicamierJ'^ 

From  1 8 19  to  1849  Madame  R^camier 
held  her  court  at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois,  and 
there  in  183 1  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  daugh- 
ter went  to  reside.      As  a  consequence. 
Miss  Qarke  was  brought  into  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  the  many  remarkable 
nien  aad  women  who  frequented  Madame 
R^caraier's  salon.     The  reigning    deity 
*2s  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  to  amuse  and 
interest  whom  all  the  energies  and  talents 
of  hostess  and  of  guests  were  directed. 
This  distinguished  Frenchman  had  been 
jpoilt  by  admiration,  and  had,  so  to  speak, 
become  intoxicated  with  himself.     Ennui 
had  become  with  him  a  malady,  and  he 
*as  often  heard  to  say  that  he  wished  he 
could  make  it  settle  in  his  leg,  for  then  he 
<^uld  have  it  cut  off.    For  Madame  K6- 
^mier  he  entertained  the  warmest  affec- 
tion.   She  was  "  the  star  whose  soft  light 
guided  his    path."     Every  morning    he 
^rote  a  letter  to  her,  and  every  afternoon 
at  three  o'clock  he  paid  her  a  visit.    At 
four  o'clock  other  visitors  were  admitted, 
and  then  commenced  the  reading,  bit  by 
bit,  as  they  were  written,  of  the  memoirs 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  after  his 
death  were  given  to  the  world,  under  the 


title  of  "M^moires  d'Outre  Tombe." 
The  person  who  officiated  as  reader  was 
M.  Lenormant,  whose  wife  it  was  who 
edited  the  "  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance 
tirrfs  des  Papiers  de  Madame  R^camier." 
With  this  work  Madmae  Mohl  was  by  no 
means  well  satisfied.  To  those  who  had 
enjoyed  Madame  Rtfcamier's  conversation 
in  her  latter  years,  these  recollections  had, 
she  said,  much  the  same  effect  that  a  hor- 
tus  siccus  of  tropical  flowers  would  have 
on  a  traveller  just  returned  from  seeing 
them  in  their  native  country,  Accorf 
ingly,  she  herself  set  to  work  to  write 
about  her  departed  friend.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  George  Eliot  was  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  criticism,  and  that  in  the 
interest,  as  it  was  thought,  of  her  art,  Mr. 
Lewes  was  careful  to  keep  all  reviews  and 
critiques  of  her  works  far  away  from  her 
sight.  Madame  Mohl  shared  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  feeling.  "  I  gave  myself  no 
end  of  trouble  with  my  article,"  she  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  "and  talked  so  much 
about  it  in  the  house  that  Mr.  Mohl  did 
nothing  but  laugh  at  me  —  I  might  as  well 
have  played  the  flute  —  so  I  never  showed 
it  to  him  ;  he  is  so  discouraging."  In  the 
same  strain  she  wrote  to  her  "  dearest  coz," 
Miss  Bonham  Carter :  "  I  must  not  have 
a  critic  that  is  too  severe,  as  they  discour- 
age me,  and  I  throw  it  aside  and  can^t 
work  ;  it  is  a  thing  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered, that  animal  spirits  are  the  first  in- 
gredient for  doing  anything.  Criticism 
entirely  stops  the  current,  at  least  with 
me.  rm  convinced  that  is  the  reason 
why  art  is  so  brilliant  at  its  birth.  There 
are  no  critics.  The  artist  goes  helter- 
skelter,  enjoying  his  creations.  The  more 
sympathy  he  obtains,  the  quicker  his  ideas 
flow;  but  if  he  stops  one  minute  to  think 
of  all  the  faults,  and  all  the  indifference, 
he  is  iced,  and  he  really  can't  help  it." 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  criticism  which 
"  clips  the  wings  of  genius  and  invention," 
the  article  made  its  appearance,  and  was  so 
favorably  noticed  in  the  press  that  it  was 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  delightful 
little  "  Memoir  of  Madame  R^camier," 
which  not  only  contains  a  very  interesting 
life  of  a  most  remarkable  woman,  but  is 
also  enriched  by  some  striking  and  origi- 
nal observations  on  the  position  occupied 
by  women  in  society  in  France  and  En- 
gland respectively.  This  was  a  topic  to 
which  Madame  Mohl  was  ever  ready,  with 
or  without  provocation,  to  recur,  and  there 
are  few  subjects  upon  which  her  views  are 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  considera- 
tion. "  I  have  done  justice,"  she  writes, 
"to  the  good  feeling^  of  the  men  in  En- 
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gland  when  they  like  a  lady ;  but  as  a  sex 
they  think  women  inferior  —  they  have 
no  money,  they  are  to  obey  their  husbands. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  pub- 
lic opinion  puts  them  in  a  very  different 
position  here  in  France,  and  especially  it 
never  comes  into  any  one's  head  that 
women  are  born  to  nurse  and  look  after 
the  men  folk.  What  little  women  possess 
of  independence  all  over  Europe  is  due  to 
the  French  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies." *'In  England  a  woman's  beauty 
and  her  virtues  are  what  every  man  thinks 
of  in  a  wife.  He  talks  with  rapture  of  the 
woman  who  will  nurse  him  and  make  his 
tea  ;  but  she  is  his  wife  ;  he  cares  nothing 
for  the  society  of  any  other  woman,  neither 
is  this  wife  anything  to  the  rest  of  society. 
In  France  such  gifts  are,  of  course,  valua- 
ble to  the  husband,  but  the  wife  has  others 
which  are  important  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  society,  to  whom  her  nursine  capabili- 
ties and  her  coffee  are  not  so  mteresting 
as  her  companionable  qualities.  *  A-t-elle 
de  Tespritr*  is  the  first  question  asked, 
and  the  husband  is  as  much  interested  in 
it  as  his  friends  ;  for  not  only  will  her 
esprit  amuse  him  when  they  are  alone, 
but  it  will  also  make  his  house  the  resort 
of  an  agreeable  circle,  and  he  is  scarcely 
French  if  he  is  indifferent  to  these  advan- 
tages.'* Madame  Rdcamier  was  famous 
for  her  esprit,  and  she  was  the  utterer  of 
sayings  that  deserve  to  live.  What  could 
be  truer  or  more  forcible  than  this?  — 
**  II  nV  a  que  la  raison  qui  ne  fatigue  pas 
k  la  longue." 

In  the  formation  and  management  of 
her  salon  Madame  Mohl  took  Madame 
R^camier  as  her  model,  and  a  better 
model  for  imitation  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  discover.  With  what  success 
she  entered  upon  a  labor  that  was  destined 
to  become  the  vocation  of  her  life  is  now 
known  to  all  the  world.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  dilTerent  nationalities 
who  enjoyed  the  modest  hospitality  of  the 
Rue  du  bac.  F'or  it  was  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  brilliant  conversation,  that  lured 
the  ^iite  of  society  to  her  table.  She  did 
not  share  the  stupid  admiration  of  the 
vulvar  for  mere  riches,  rank,  or  success. 
Of  luxury  and  display  she  was  the  deter- 
mined foe.  An  Englishman  once  asked 
a  friend  who  was  taking  him  to  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  whether  he  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  a  white  cravat.  "Madame  Mohl 
would  not  notice  if  you  appeared  without 
any  cravat,"  was  the  reply:  "all  she  ex- 
pects of  you  is  to  be  agreeable." 

It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  for  surprise  that 


Madame  Mohl  made  not  merelv  acquaint- 
ances, but  friends.  Amongst  tnese  are  to 
be  numbered  the  Stanleys  and  the  Bnices, 
Arthur  Stanley,  who  was  travelling  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  she  met  by  accident 
on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  it  was  her  good 
fortune  to  introduce  him  to  his  future 
wife,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce.  They  sat 
next  to  each  other  at  dinner,  and  the'  dean 
was  so  charmed  with  his  neighbor  that  he 
afterwards  said  to  his  mother,  "  If  I  were 
in  a  mind  to  marry,  I  have  seen  the  woman 
that  would  suit  me.*'  Writing  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  Madame  Mohl  says,  "It 
seems  Arthur  is  as  much  in  love  as  if  he 
were  twenty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  if  he 
were  a  good  deal  older  than  he  is ;  old  pas- 
sions are  stronger  than  young  ones."  Nor 
was  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  the  only  member 
of  her  family  with  whom  the  Mohls  were 
acquainted.  With  her  mother.  Lady  El- 
gin, M.  Mohl  used  to  spend  his  evenings 
in  playing  dominoes.  "Lady  Elgin,**  he 
writes,  "  is  at  St.  Germains ;  she  has  kept 
all  her  sincerity,  but  her  mind  is  more  and 
more  rusted,  and  the  hinges  move  with 
greater  difficulty.  Her  good  angel,  Au- 
gusta^ is  gone  back  to  England.  I  mast 
go  this  evening  there  to  play  two  games 
at  dominoes  with  her,  for  which  purpose  I 
must  leave  my  house  at  half  past  five  and 
be  back  at  eleven  o^clock.*'  Of  Lady  El- 
gin's son,  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  to  wnose 
nigh  character  and  winning  personality 
such  ample  testimony  has  been  borne  by 
so  many  persons  of  eminence  and  distino* 
tion,  Maaame  Mohl  speaks  in  the  foilon^ 
ing  terms:  — 

I  saw  Lord  Elgin  last  night ;  he  was  delight 
ful.  lie  talked  of  China  and  Japan  for  two 
hours.  Hc*s  so  natural,  so  just,  so  humanei 
so  sensible,  it's  a  comfort  tnat  such  a  man 
should  be  in  power ;  but  will  he  be,  in  the  al^ 
surd  way  in  which  everything  goes  on  }  Pti^ 
haps  they'll  make  some  fool  Oovemor-General 


or  Minister.  lie  was  in  perpetual  fight 
the  English  at  Canton,  to  protect  the  natives 
against  them.  Wc  can  have  no  idea  how  they 
arc  put  upon  by  the  scampy  English  who  go 

there. 

Well  might  Madame  Mohl  thank  Provi- 
dence for  the  gentle  spirits  with  whom  it 
had  been  her  urivilege  to  come  in  contact. 
One  by  one,  however,  they  passed  away* 
whilst  she  continued  to  live  on.    Laoy 
Elgin  was  the  first  to  go.    **  I  spent  an 
evening,"  writes   Madame   Mohl,  "with 
I  Lady  Augusta.     I  dined  there,  and  we  sat 
I  alone  in  the  dark  in  the  drawing-rooiD, 
:  talking  of  the  past.     Poor  thing!  she  ii 
I  so  tender,  her  mind  is  so  sweet."    Lofd 
I  Elgin  died  on  the  eve  of  Lady  Augustall 
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manlage,  and  last  of  all  came  Afr  turn  to 
depart  The  letter  id  which  Madame  Mohl 
wrote  to  condole  with  the  dean  on  his  loaa 
is  so  simple,  so  candid,  and  so  honest  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  in 
full. 

I  was  and  am  [she  writes]  OTcrwhelmed 
with  grief.  You  tie  now  as  bereaved  as  I 
am;  we  are  both  deprived  of  ill  that  made 
life  enjoyable.  I  do  what  I  can  to  bear  it.  I 
with,  however,  to  live  long  enough  to  execaie 
iDj  deai  husband's  wishes,  and  then  I  wish  lo 
ii£,  for  life  is  fatiguing  to  me.  I  wish  I  had 
uSnn  a  faith  as  you  nave,  my  dear  Aithur. 
I  wish  I  could  buy  that  sturdy  belief,  that  we 
ihonld  surely  meet  again,  which  I  see  in  other 
puplc;  but  I  have  not  been  biought  up  in  it, 
ind  failh  is  a  halnt  of  the  mind.  I  am,  theie- 
□  be  pitied  tlian  you  are,  and  I 


jn  bave  such  a  trust.  I  wish  you  could 
Pitt  it  to  me,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  glad. 
I  Jon't  say  it  is  nitf  so;  1  only  don't  feel  as 
amy  do  whom  I  have  seen  ■aatAMii  a  doubt. 
It  is  in  passages  such  as  this  (hat  we  see 
Biereal  strength  of  Madame  Mohl's  char- 
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raJgfatforwardness  that  attracted  to 
'      lin  10  many  men  and  women  "endowed 
with  highest  gifts,"  and  enabled  her  to 
HjIjId  writing  to  Lady  Augusta;  "I  thank 
,      Gm  more  often  than  I  can  say  for  having 
I      Wessed  me  with  the  intimacy  of  such  fine 
njnds  as  I  have  enjoyed  and  housed  in 
I      Df  mind.    You  and  Arthur  are  in  good 
I     mnpany,  I  assure  you."    The  same  qual- 
ity of  simplicity^  and  directness  comes  out 
ii  tier  literary  judgments,  some  of  which 
w  really  stn king  in  their  force  and  origi- 
Mlity.    Take,  for  example,  the  following : 
'        'forget  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Browning 
twd  me  Carlyle's  letters,  and  that  every 
I      "wd  bites  into  the  very  flesh.    They  are 
I       better  than  his  books.     I    know  but  one 
tftiture  who  writes  something  in  that 
*af ;  it  is  Mirabeau's  father.     His  letters 
tethe  finest  in  the  French  language  for 
'I)1e.    His   son   was  a  rhetorician   com- 
plied to  him.     I'm  sure  Browning  is  an 
Wizinal  writer,  he  is  so  very  genuine." 

We  have  lelt  ourselves  very  little  space 
]a  which  to  speak  of  her  political  opin- 
ions, and  perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  Englisn  politics  are  con- 
cerned, she  detested  Lord  Palmerston, 
Md  avowed  that  the  Whigs  had  changed 
her  into  a  most  determined  Tory,  whilst 
on  the  Continent  her  iile  noire  was  Louis 
Napoleon.  Writing  in  i860,  she  said: 
"The  state  of  things  is  such  that  it  can- 
not remain  as  it  is,  and  the  fellow  will  get 
out  of  it  by  a  new  war,  which  also  he  will 
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gain  again,  and  so  he  will  go  on  until  a 
new  cralition  spits  him  out  of  Europe  as 
it  did  his  uncle.  The  race  is  essentially 
barbarous  and  incompatible  with  civiliza- 
tion.  The  uncle  was  a  brute,  and  this 
one  is  a  conspirator."  And  again:  "The 
red  woman  of  Babylon  is  unimprovable, 
and  all  harm  she  comes  to  is  well  merited. 
If  the  pope  could  eat  up  the  emperor  I 
would  applaud,  and  if  the  emperor  eats 
up  the  pope  I  can't  be  sorry,  only  1  hope 
he  will  not  agree  with  him.  What  a  mess 
this  fellow  has  made  of  the  world ! " 

There  is  one  other  quality  of  Madame 
Mohl's  of  which  a  word  must  be  spoken, 
and  that  is  her  humor.  It  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  her  letters,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  pretty  copiously,  and 
it  comes  out  again,  and,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  still,  in  her  conversation.  From 
innumerable  instances  of  this  delightful 
quality  the  following  specimens  are  taken 
at  random;  "I  shdl  write  to  Mrs.  Clive 
about  her  book.  I  shall  like  to  see  '  Why 
Paul   Ferroll   killed  his  Wife,'  though   1 

":  say  I  know  so  many  who  have  capi- 

rasons  for  so  doing  tnat  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  explain."    "My  chief   going 
place  has  been  Madame  de  Circourt's, 
who  talks   of  you   with   raviisemexl  — 
'That's  a  dangerous  word  in  English,' a 
nan  said  one  day ;  it  was  not  Hayward." 
"Mr.  Mohl  seemed  impervious  to  all  fun, 
and  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been  hung 
mt  down  before  his  last  gasp."    One 
of  her  droll  phrases  was,  "  My  dear,  I  am 
fond  of  him  that  it  makes  me  quite 
:omfortable ; "  and  if  she  had  been  seat- 
ed next  to  a  young  lady,  she  would  say. 
My  dear,  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  not  being 
young  man."    Even  in  the  moment  of 
death   this    charming   and    characteristic 
faculty  remained  undimmed,  for  when  her 
favorite  cat  jumped  on  her  bed  she  said, 
II  est  si  distingutf,  sa  femme  ne  Test  pas 
du  tout,  mais  il  ne  s'apergoit  pas;  il  est 
imme  beaucoup  d  'hommes  en  cela." 
We  have  now  passed  rapidly  over  the 
incipal  points  in  Madame  Mohl's  char- 
acter and  the  leading  incidents  in  her  ca- 
eer.     It    remains   to   ask    ourselves   the 
question  whether  the    object  to    which 
sne  devoted  her  life  was  a  worthy  one ; 
whether  it  really  was  worth  while  to  ei- 
pend  so  much  talent  and  so  much  energy 
the  business  of  having  a  salon.    The 
rightful  answer  to  this  question  is  a  de- 
cided and  emphatic  affirmative. 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Madame  Mohl 
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acted  well  her  part  in  the  drama  of  life, 
nor  was  that  part  a  mean  or  insignificant 
one.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  marked  con* 
trast  between  the  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  Priory  and  the 
Friday  evenings  at  the  salon  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac.  About  George  Eliot  there  ever 
brooded  an  air  of  grave  and  self-conscious 
responsibility;  it  was  said  of  her  that,  in 
her  conversation,  "elle  s*dcoutait  quand 
elle  parlait"  —  she  seemed  to  be  listening 
to  her  own  voice  while  she  spoke.  Ma- 
dame Mohl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  light, 
and  bright,  and  gay;  her  object  was  to 
make  people  happy  —  in  a  word,  to  please ; 
"  Car  au  fond,"  she  said,  "  il  n'y  a  que  ce- 
la/'  Each  of  these  distinguished  women, 
in  her  own  sphere,  rendered  great  services 
to  humanity;  each  of  them  labored  un- 
ceasingly with  the  most  benevolent  mo- 
tives for  the  most  beneficent  ends. 

There  is 
One  grekt  society  alone  on  earth : 
The  noble  Living  and  the  noble  Dead. 

To  this  society  Madame  Mohl,  no  less 
than  George  Eliot,  belongs. 
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From  Macmillan**  Magadnflu 
BENACUS. 

A  CALM  New  Year's  day:  the  lake  a 
still  pale  blue,  an  impalpable  haze  against 
the  horizon  shrouding  the  base  of  the 
mountains  and  leaving  only  visible  their 
snows,  which,  touched  already  by  the  first 
pink  of  the  early  winter  sunset,  seem  to 
nang  mysteriously  in  air,  cloudlike  or 
dreamlike.  It  is  a  day  to  choose  for  a 
row  round  the  bay.  The  houses  of  Sal6,  of 
a  hundred  different  heights  and  breadths, 
a  wild  sort  of  architecture  of  ups  and 
downs,  trim  the  shore  with  the  gay  colors 
of  their  painted  walls,  and  the  bright  green 
of  the  oleanders  and  magnolias  springing 
from  the  scrap  of  terrace  garden  which  is 
wedged  in  somehow  or  nohow  between 
window  and  water.  Anything  more  invit- 
ing than  an  outside  view  of  Sal6  cannot 
be  thought  of,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  inside  of  the  little  town  is  composed 
of  one  narrow,  long,  dark  street.  It  is  the 
same  with  most  Italian  townlets;  if  you 
want  to  carry  away  a  wholly  favorable  im 
prcssion  be  content  with  the  outside  view. 

But  at  Sal6  there  is,  as  there  is  also  in 
every  Italian  town,  one  open  cheerful  spot, 
the  piazza  —  scene  of  all  the  business  and 
all  the  idleness  of  the  place.  Here  the 
diligence  stops,  and  here  on  New  Year's 


day  a  bright,  gesticulating  crowd  movei 
to  and  fro,  and  on  every  side  the  words 
**  Buone  feste^'*  ^Buon  principio^  €  humuL 
fitUy^  mingle  with  the  lively  airs  which 
the  band  is  pla3ring,  while  at  the  landing- 
stage  the  steamer,  gay  in  its  holiday  flags, 
arrives  from  Desenzano. 

The  shadows  deepen  and  the  sun  dips 
behind  the  hills  towards  Brescia.  As  we 
go  home  the  oars  of  the  rowers  turn  up 
marvellous  changing  splendors,  as  one 
might  who  should  dig  tor  treasure  in  a 
fabled  Eastern  mine  —  gold  changing  to 
orange,  orange  to  crimson,  crimson  to 
purple,  purple  to  indigo,  which,  of  a  sud- 
den, becomes  illuminated  with  innumer- 
able traceries  of  silver.  The  moon  has 
risen.  It  is  not  easy  on  such  a  day  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  lines,  — 

Teque 
Fluctibos  et  fremitu  assargens  Benace  marinob 

yet  even  now,  as  I  write,  the  waves  are 
roaring  in  my  ears  as  Virgil  heard  them 
roar.  The  greater  depth-  and  expanse  of 
water  make  the  Lake  of  Garda  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes  liable  to 
storms.  No  sea  is  so  unmanageable  as  a 
lake  in  a  storm.  In  the  sea  you  have 
long  lines  of  waves,  the  force  and  direo> 
tion  of  which  you  can  in  some  degree 
calculate ;  but  a  lake  between  mountains 
turns  into  a  cauldron  of  seething  water, 
not  one  wave  taking  the  same  course  as 
its  fellow,  but  all  gathering  and  dosing  in 
around  you  with  a  rage  that  seems  de- 
moniac —  or  human. 

Rough  weather  in  winter  mav  last  £or 
days  together,  but  the  more  dangerous 
storms  of  spring  and  summer  come  im 
suddenly  and  are  of  brief  duration.  It 
used  to  oe  the  plan  all  over  Lombardy  to 
ring  the  tocsin  on  the  first  sign  of  % 
change ;  the  practice  is  not  allowed  now. 
but  It  had  its  utility,  for  the  shephera 
resting  in  the  mountains,  or  the  fishermaa 
mendmg  his  nets  may  easily  suspect  noth- 
ing till  the  hurricane  is  upon  him.  The 
boatmen  show  no  small  skill  in  piloCiqg 
their  long  heavy  craft  with  deep  yellov 
sails;  and  the  rowers,  always  on  foot, 
contrive  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  their 
stroke  bv  letting  the  weight  of  their  bodies 
do  the  cnief  part  of  the  work.  They  hold 
one  oar  in  front  and  one  behind  them,  and 
swing  slowly  to  and  fro  in  an  attitude  litde 
less  graceful  than  that  of  the  Venetiaa 
gondoliers.  These  men  express  their 
scorn  of  the  sitting  posture,  which  docs 
not  even  let  you  see  where  you  are  going- 
A  big  boat,  properly  manned,  may  coae 
!  scathless  out  of  the  worst  of  storms;  bat 
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a  light  pleasure-skiff,  were  it  caught  in 
mid-lake  in  one  of  those  tremendous  ten 
minutes  of  wind,  would  have  hardly  the 
faintest  chance  of  ever  reaching  land,  un- 
less it  were  keel  uppermost 

I  was  in  the  hills  once  on  an  April  day. 
The  weather  was  fine,  but  all  at  once  it 
became  unnaturally  warm,  and  there  were 
a  few  distant  claps  of  thunder.    I  went  to 
the  ridge  where  the  red  tulips  grow,  think- 
ing they  would  be  in  bloom,  and  found 
several ;  then  I  descended  rapidly  to  the 
house  with  small  hopes  of  escaping  the 
rain.    The  claps  grew  louder  and  more 
frequent,  and  a  darkness  thickened  over 
the  mountains  and   moved  southwards; 
but  for  half  an  hour  there  was  no  rain  and 
I  had  reached  shelter  before  the  hail  came 
rattling  down.    The  lake  was  the  color  of 
steel  and  the  air  densely  dark.     Presently 
the  hail  ceased,  and  the  increasing  faint- 
nest  of  the  thunder  showed  that  the  storm 
was  moving  on.     A  magnificent  rainbow, 
perfect  from  end  to  end,  spanned  the  lake 
irom  the  Isola  de'  Frati  to  the  mountains 
behind  Gardone,  the  prism  of  its  south- 
em  base    being   reflected  with   intense 
vividness.    In  the  brilliant  light  that  ac- 
companied the  rainbow,  the  open  lake 
along  the  horizon  was  seen  to  be  a  mass 
of  truculent  white  waves.    The  tops  of 
the  higher  hills  shone  with  the  frost  of 
unmelted  hailstones.    Soon  the  sky  grew 
overcast  again,  but  a  rift  here  and  tnere 
let  throuen   a  lurid  light  as  of  a  fire. 
These  rifts  closed  up,  and  every  object 
was  enveloped  in  cloud  except  Torre,  on 
the  Veronese  shore,  fourteen  miles  away, 
which  stood  out  in  unaccountable  sun- 
shine. By  the  evening  the  white  waves  had 
vanished ;  the  sky  was  of  a  faded  forget-me- 
not  blue ;  everything  looked  tired.     Flash 
^n  flash  of  sheet   lightning   throbbed 
from  east  to  south ;   then  the  intervals 
lengthened  between  these  last  storm-sig- 
nals; the  quiet  stars  burnt  in  the  clear 
night;  and  the  even  splash  of  the  water 
on  the  stone  wall  told  that  the  temporale 
^  come  and  gone. 

My  old  boatman,  Turazza,  can  tell  the 
story  of  many  a  fatal  storm.  He  can  tell 
yoUf  too,  of  this  strange  characteristic  of 
the  lake  —  that  what  it  gets  it  keeps;  it 
never  gives  up  its  dead.  A  good  many 
Kars  ago  the  captain  of  an  Austrian  gun- 
^at(it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Austrians) 
"ad  taken  a  party  of  friends  for  a  pleas- 
Jire-trip;  through  some  carelessness,  or 
^he  desire  to  attain  an  impossible  speed, 
the  machinery  broke  down,  and  about 
forty  persons  perished.  Among  the 
drowned  were  the  young  Count  Arrighi 


and  his  wife ;  their  children  had  been  left 
behind  by  a  mere  chance  with  the  grand- 
father at  Maderno,  and  so  were  saved. 
On  that  occasion  not  a  single  body  was 
recovered.  Again,  a  woman,  washing 
linen  by  the  shore,  put  out  in  a  boat  to 
grasp  some  fragment  which  had  slipped 
from  her  hand;  when  her  companions 
looked  round  she  was  gone,  and  not  a 
trace  of  her  was  ever  seen. 

Turazza  has  a  repertory  of  other  stories, 
less  melancholy.  He  is  indeed  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  type  fast  passing  away,  the 
popular  raconteur.  Nowadays  one  won- 
ders rather  how  such  a  person  can  exist ; 
how  stories  and  legends  could  ever  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by 
word  of  mouth  for  hundreds  of  years.  An 
Englishman  of  the  lower  class  gets  con- 
fused over  the  narration  of  the  common- 
est fact ;  he  repeats  and  contradicts  him- 
self, stumbles,  wanders,  breaks  down.  To 
tell  a  story  which  would  occupy  four  or 
five  pages  of  print  in  unhurried  but  un- 
halting  language,  every  word  of  which 
might  stand  just  as  it  is  spoken,  would  be 
a  feat  entirely  beyond  his  powers ;  or  if 
he  did  perform  it,  it  would  be  by  dint 
of  having  learnt  the  story  by  heart  only 
the  day  before,  in  which  case  you  would 
see  that  he  was  saying  a  lesson — the 
negation  of  the  story-teller's  as  of  the 
orator's  art.  Now  Turazza  will  run  right 
on,  with  a  connected  thread  never  broken, 
preserving  all  the  time  a  spontaneous  and 
even  contidential  tone,  as  though  he  were 
giving  you  a  piece  of  private  intelligence 
about  his  own  grandmother. 

On  St.  Peters  day,  Turazza  says  there 
must  always  be  a  thunderstorm.  Because 
why  ?  Because  la  mamma  di  San  Piero 
was  on  her  way  to  the  gates  of  Paradise 
when  an  erring  woman-soul  clung  to  her 
skirts,  so  that  it  might  slip  in  when  the 
gates  were  thrown  wide  to  receive  so  hon- 
ored an  arrival.  But  the  saint's  mother 
had  not  a  very  good  temper ;  perhaps  she 
was  somewhat  puffed  up  by  her  son's  posi- 
tion ;  anyhow  she  kicked  that  trustful  soul 
till  it  could  hold  on  no  longer.  Then  hap- 
pened this  wonder.  When  the  gates  were 
reached,  St.  Peter's  mother  fell  down, 
down,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  but 
the  soul  she  had  ill-used  passed  through 
without  an  effort,  and  entered  into  bliss. 
Every  lime  St.  Peter's  feast  comes  round, 
on  June  29th,  la  mamma  goes  to  the  gates 
and  cries  and  groans  for  admittance ;  so 
loud  does  she  groan  that  you  hear  the  noise 
even  down  here,  where  it  sounds  like 
thunder. 

Here  is  another  story,  this  time  of  local 
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origin.  It  must  be  known  that  Desenzano 
possesses  the  corpi  sautt,  the  holy  bodies 
of  Saints  Vincenzo,  Benigno,  and  Anas- 
tasio.  Now  there  were  otlier  of  the  lake 
populations  that  were  envious  of  this  good 
fortune,  and  once  upon  a  time  some  in- 
habitants of  Malcesine,  over  there  under 
the  lee  of  Monte  Baldo,  set  out  with  the 
resolve  of  carrying  off  the  corpi  santi 
and  bringing  them  home.  They  managed, 
in  fact,  to  convey  the  prize  to  their  lx)at, 
but  lo !  when  they  would  fain  have  rowed 
away  they  rowed  and  rowed  but  the  boat 
stood  stock  still.  Then  the  people  of 
Desenzk  came  out  and  surprised  them, 
and  recovered  the  relics.  Every  year,  on 
the  first  Sundav  after  January  22nd,  high 
festival  is  held  at  Desenzano  in  memory 
of  the  miracle  ;  a  bridge  is  thrown  across 
the  port,  over  which  passes  the  proces- 
sion ;  and  on  the  lake  is  an  anchored  boat 
which  is  rowed  vigorously,  but  naturally 
without  the  effect  of  moving  it,  bv  persons 
who  represent  the  thieves,  ana  who  be- 
tween whiles  pass  round  the  bottle  and 
play  at  dice,  pretending  to  be  casting  lots 
lor  the  garments  of  the  corpi  santi, 

Turazza  is  a  fine,  hale  old  man,  who 
keeps  his  hands  clean,  and  is  always 
dressed  with  an  exactitude  which  gives 
him  a  little  bit  of  a  dandified  air,  in  spite 
of  the  homeliness  of  cut  and  cloth.  In  his 
youth  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  strong- 
est rowers  on  the  lake.  To  complete  his 
biography,  I  have  to  own  that  though 
never  seen  the  worse  for  his  indulgence, 
yet  my  friend  is  not  what^ou  wouldcall  a 
teetotaller.  Hence  his  sister-in-law,  who 
keeps  his  house,  allows  him  no  voice  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances.  She 
ties  up  the  purse-strings  with  a  security 
that  has  provoked  on  his  part  this  small 
revenge  —  for  any  fresh-water  herring  or 
sprat  he  may  happen  to  catch  and  bring 
to  the  house  he  makes  her  pay.  Once,  as 
we  rowed  lazily  after  a  June  sunset,  Tu- 
razza was  asked  if  the  osieriehAd  been  full 
the  day  before,  which  was  the  file  of  the 
Statute. 

*'  Yes,  thev  had,  and  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  ot  drinking  done,  cara  Madre  ! 
Some  people  had  very  strong  heads,  that 
was  sure ! " 

**  What  was  the  most  you  ever  drank  in 
one  day,  Turazza  ?  " 

**  Well,  the  most  /  ever  drank  in  one 
day  was  seventy-two  glasses,"  said  he 
modestly.  "  That  was  in  the  old  days 
when  wine  was  abundant,  and  so  good ! 

It  ^vas  suggested  that  if  wine  was  no 
longer  what  it  was,  there  was  still  plenty 
of  water.    But  the  argument  found  no 


favor.  *< Water!  As  if  any  one  could 
drink  water!  It  has  no  taste.  Water  is 
good  to  cook  with  and  to  wash  in ;  that  is 
the  use  of  water." 

According  to  Turazza,  the  ancient  city 
of  Benacus  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Sa]6.  The  tradition  of  the  lost  city  exists 
equally  at  various  points  along  this  shore. 
Some  would  have  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  built  out  into  the  lake  on  piles,  like 
Venice,  in  a  site  between  Maaemo  and 
Toscolano,  and  that  it  perished  in  an 
earthquake  about  the  year  A.  d.  243.  In- 
deed, sharp  eyes  have  seen  distinctly  the 
remains  of  palaces  and  lordly  buildings 
down  underneath  the  clear  water.  Toe 
dwellers  on  the  Veronese  bank  say  (a  little 
out  of  jealousy,  perhaps)  that  the  city  of 
Benacus  is  pure  moonshine,  and  never 
existed  at  all.  However  that  may  be,  the 
whole  riviera  of  Sal6  abounds  in  Roman 
inscriptions ;  which  show  both  that  there 
were  settlements  here,  possibly  repladng 
older  Etruscan  colonies,  and  that  Koman 
patricians  came  with  their  families  and 
servants  to  spend  part  of  the  year  on  these 
shores,  whose  saluorious  air  was  renowned 
throughout  Italy. 

On  the  Lake  of  Garda  Goethe  jSrit  b^ 
held  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom. 
Here  he  first  satisfied  the  passionate  long* 
ing  which  breathes  through  that  sonf,  a 
longing  which  had  become  so  intolenu3le 
to  him,  that  for  some  time  before  he  could' 
actually  start  for  Italy  he  could  not  bear 
to  open  a  book  of  Italian  travels  or  even 
the  pages  of  a  Latin  author.  There  are 
flowers  to  be  found  in  the  lemon-gardens 
the  whole  year  through,  but  May  is  the 
full  flowering-time.  The  lemons  are  not 
what  they  were  before  they  were  attacked 
some  thirty  years  as^o  by  a  disease  whidi 
has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  old  plants, 
patriarchs  some  of  them,  which  yielded 
yearly  as  many  as  three  thousand  lemons. 
1 1  has  been  found  that  the  lemon  grafted 
on  the  wild  orange  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  disease ;  but  meantime  the  udlitiet 
of  transport  from  Sicily  to  Trieste  have 
spoilt  the  German  market  for  Garda  lem- 
ons, and  the  cultivation  of  them,  once  the 
source  of  much  wealth,  is  no  longer  a  pay* 
ing  concern.  Only  those  who  have  maoe 
a  study  of  the  care  oiE  the  more  delicate 
citrons,  grow  them  with  profit,  Sal6  hav- 
ing become  famous  of  late  years  for  the 
manufacture  of  a. liqueur  therefrom  whidi 
i  s  sai  d  to  have  many  vi  rtues.  For  tiie  resti 
the  proprietors  keep  up  the  gardens  chiefly 
because  they  have  not  the  heart  to  do 
away  with  what  for  centuries  has  been  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  lake.    A  large  e>- 
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pense  is  involved  in  covering  and  uncov- 
ering them  in  autumn  and  spring.  The 
tall  white  columns  which  support  the 
screens  of  glass  and  wood  give  a  classic 
framework  to  the  scenery,  or  so  at  least  it 
hasalwajrs  seemed  to  me.  To  the  eyes 
of  a  recent  American  traveller  who,  for  a 
wonder,  includes  the  Lake  of  Garda  iu  his 
account  of  the  lakes  of  upper  Italy,  they 
looked  'Mike  innumerable  whitewashed 
palings ; "  and  he  adds,  *'  As  the  steamboat 
passes  them  they  criss-cross  with  the  most 
annoying  rapidity."  Everything  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste. 

Happily  one  is  not  bound  to  be  always 
thinking  of  the  meagre  balance-sheet  to 
the  steward^s  reports,  and  the  lemon -or- 
chards, if  not  profitable,  are  still  enjoya- 
ble.   The  air  is  still  laden  in  the  late  IViay 
evenings  with   the  intense  sweetness  of 
the  blossom,  while  around  you  dart  and 
dance  the  fireflies,  luminous  with  the  rap- 
ture of  their  brief  lives —  a  waltz  of  stars. 
It  is  only  in  the  summer  nights,  when  the 
commouplace  surroundings  to  our  modem 
existence  are  hidden  out  of  sight,  that  the 
magic  of  Italian  nature  can  be  felt — a 
magic  that  has  passed  into  what  is  su- 
preme in  Italian  art;  above  all  in  the  art 
which,  borrowing  nothing  from  external 
nature,  has  a  subtler  bond  with  the  spirit 
of  Nature  than  the  rest;  an  affinity  not  to 
be  defined  and  yet  not  to  be  ignored  by 
such  as  would  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
sound.    How  otten  on  these  scent-laden 
nigiits  have  I  seemed  to  return  to  a  coun- 
try long  since  visited !  and  if  I  asked  my- 
self when   I   had  been  here  before,  the 
memory  came  back  of  some  bar  of  music 
heard  long  ago  —  of  that  Italian  music 
which  wiff  not  die  even  to  please  those 
wise  critics  who  give  all  their  breath  to 
proving  that  there  can  be  one  only  road  to 
salvation. 

By  June  all  the  insect  world  is  alive. 
Lizards  that  look  at  you  out  of  their  soft, 
appealing  eyes ;  long-homed  beetles,  buzz- 
^^  flies,  chafers,  grasshoppers,  cicalas, 
Jocusts.  English  writers  commonly  as- 
sume that  "  cicala  "  is  an  ornamental  name 
for  grasshopper,  but  two  creatures  more 
radically  unlike  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
M.  Ihe  locust  is  only  an  occasional 
^sitor;  once  or  twice  he  came  in  force 
and  established  for  himself  a  bad  reputa- 
^on.  The  children  of  the  Provencal  coast 
call  \C\m  pridicateuTy  because  of  the  amus- 
ing movements  of  his  long  arms  which 
suggest  to  their  not  too  reverential  minds 
the  image  of  M.  le  Curtf  in  the  pulpit. 

The  large  water-frosjs  play  the  bass  viol 
in  all  the  fountains,  while  the  small  green 


tree-frogs  sing  to  each  other  from  among 
the  olive  boughs  a  gay,  persistent  due^ 
repeated  and  multiplied  on  every  side. 
The  frogs,  the  cicalas,  and  the  grasshop- 

Eers  are  the  head  musicians  here,  where 
irds  are  silent. 

There  are  scorpions,  too;  though  not 
nearly  so  manv  as  on  the  damper  shores 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  I  indeed  have 
never  seen  but  one,  which  had  been 
brought  up,  no  doubt,  in  a  wood-basket, 
as  I  found  it  walking  on  the  floor  of  my 
room  one  December  night.  I  kept  it  for 
three  weeks  in  a  glass  jar  to  obser\'e  its 
habits.  It  slept  by  dav,  and  came  out  at 
dusk  from  the  leaves  I  had  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  it  ate  an3rthing,  but  it  seemed  con- 
tent. The  most  curious  habit  of  the  scor- 
pion, that  of  committing  suicide  when  sur- 
rounded by  fire,  I  was  not  disposed  to 
test;  and  ^ter  the  time  mentioned  I  gave 
my  specimen  its  liberty. 

The  old  German  rendering  of  Lago  di 
Garda  into  Garten-See  is  singularly  felic- 
itous, for,  apart  from  the  lemons,  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  flourish  exceedingly  on 
its  banks.  Above  all  is  Sal6  famous  for 
figs,  delicately  green  outside,  with  deep 
red  hearts ;  if  sunshine  had  a  taste  it  would 
be  like  theirs.  But  the  scenery  takes  its 
dominant  note  less  from  the  truit-trees, 
which  hide  their  riches  in  walled  inclos- 
ures,  than  from  the  universal  evergreens, 
the  cypress,  the  olive,  and  the  bay  laurel. 
Winter  can  hardly  change  the  face  of  these 
mountain-sides.  The  berries  of  the  bay- 
trees  are  gathered  for  the  extraction  of 
an  oil  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  prussic  acid ;  afterwards  the  husks  are 
given  to  cattle,  which  are  said  to  thrive 
on  them.  As  one  treads  the  ground  the 
fallen  leaves  give  forth  a  delicious  fra- 
grance. There  are  days  also  when  the 
cypress  fills  the  air  around  with  an  aro- 
matic perfume,  and  no  incense  can  be 
sweeter  than  the  wood  when  burnt.  If 
you  wake  in  the  night,  when  by  chance  a 
log  has  been  thrown  on  your  hearth,  it  is 
not  hard  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
on  your  funeral  pyre. 

One  curious  effect  I  have  noticed  on 
some  rare  occasions  in  the  cypress  groves 
—  from  each  column  of  thick  foliage  rises 
a  spire  of  what  seems  unmistakably  to  be 
smoke.  The  first  time  I  saw  it,  thoughts 
of  forest  conflagrations  came  into  my  mmd, 
and  I  imagined  that  the  trees  were  really 
on  fire.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
an  imperceptible  breeze  stirs  the  pollen 
with  which  the  higher  boughs  are  covered 
in  spring-time,  and  carries  it  upwards. 
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Almost  the  onlv  deciduous  tree  con- 
spicuous on  the  fake  frontage  of  these 
hills  is  the  mulberry,  which  in  May  is 
stripped  of  the  whole  of  its  leaves  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  the  voracious  and  all- 
absorbing  silkworms.  For  three  weeks 
the  minds  and  hands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  devoted  to  this  one  service. 
The  proprietors,  even  those  who  stay  in 
their  town  houses  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
come  out  into  the  country  to  give  their 
personal  attention  to  the  bachi.  If  the 
worms  are  not  fed  every  two  hours  night 
and  day ;  if  the  rooms  where  they  are  bred 
are  not  kept  perfectly  fresh,  and  at  an  even 
temperature,  bv  means  of  fires  and  open 
windows ;  if  the  strictest  cleanliness  be 
not  observed  —  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  a 
good  cocoon  harvest  I  The  people  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  hygienic 
necessities  of  these  small  creatures. 

The  great  preponderance  of  evergreens 
takes  away  something  from  the  sentiment 
of  the  spnng.  But  a  mile  or  two  over  the 
hills — inland,  one  would  say,  were  the 
lake  a  sea  —  the  pleasure  of  young  ereen 
leaves  is  to  be  found  in  cool,  quiet  v^leys, 
where  there  are  rich  thickets  of  oak  and 
woods  of  chestnut,  and  where  the  nightin- 
gale sings.  Such  a  valley  there  is  beyond 
the  sanctuary  of  San  ^lichele,  threaded 
for  further  refreshment  by  the  clear  Bar- 
barano,  a  mountain  stream,  which  near 
the  lake  is  closed  in  between  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  becomes  a  foaming 
torrent.  It  is  one  of  the  "  thousand  founts 
and  more  "  that  Dante  speaks  of :  — 

Per  cento  fonti  e  piii  credo  si  bagna 
Fra  Garda  e  Valcamonica  Penino 
Deir  acqua  che  nel  detto  lago  stagna. 

The  gorge  itself  is  a  scene  of  wild  beauty. 
Splashing  and  whirling  down  comes  the 
imprisoned  river,  here  falling  in  clouds  of 
spray  over  the  rocks,  there  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  wheels  of  the  stone  and  flour  mills 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  To  follow  the 
precarious  path  past  these  mills  is  not 
very  safe,  for  the  movement  of  a  goat, 
or  the  process  of  natural  disintegration, 
may  set  loose  an  avalanche,  not  indeed  of 
imposing  appearance,  but  sufficient,  if 
received  on  the  head,  to  end  all  earthly 
troubles.  The  rocks  are  of  a  friable  con- 
glomerate, and  good  for  nothing ;  stones 
for  building  purposes  have  to  be  brought 
across  from  San  Vigilio  on  the  spurs  of 
Monte  Baldo,  a  mountain  presenting 
points  of  extreme  interest  to  the  man  of 
science,  for  it  is  not  only  extraordinarily 
rich  in  fossils,  but  also  it  has  shown  a 
long  scries  of  phenomena  of  a  kind  that 


suggests  the  possibility  of  its  beiog  an 
unborn  volcano. 

On  one  December  day,  I  went  op  the 
gorge  of  the  Barbarano,  without  expecting 
to  see  marvels,  but  marvels  there  were. 
The  walls,  even  to  the  top,  were  clothed 
in  icicles,  some  spiral,  some  thicker  than 
a  man^s  arm  and  several  yards  in  leiu^th. 
They  looked  in  the  sun,  to  my  eves,  like 
the  pipes  of  a  vast  organ.  To  the  peas- 
ants they  suggest  the  picture  of  tapers 
ranged  in  tiersbehind  the  altar  on  a£eas^ 
day,  and  hence  are  called  by  them  catuU' 
lette. 

In  a  certain  place  on  the  overhanging 
bank  grows  a  family  of  sweet  cyclamens. 
Each  flower  and  plant  has  its  favorite 
haunt  and  zone.  There  is  a  steep  slope 
fringed  with  aloes,  which  is  the  only  place 
where  I  have  found  the  cream v  narcissus. 
Not  far  away  flourishes  its  brother,  the 
yellow  jonquil ;  near  also,  though  in  quite 
a  different  dominion,  there  is  a  terrace 
gorgeous  with  the  tongues  of  fire  of  the 
gladiolus,  and  the  or  and  azure  blaaon  of 
the  iris.  A  still  pool  in  a  hollow  up  the 
mountain-side  is  edged  and  garnishea  with 
perpetual  maidenhair;  over  it,  from  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  hangs  a  jasmine  vine, 
and  in  winter,  by  the  margin,  the  Chris^ 
mas  rose  lifts  its  whiteness  out  of  a  cluster 
of  dark  leaves  —  true  nun  of  flowers,  se- 
rene and  unresponsive.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  pool  the  grass  vanishes  under 
a  carpet  of  violets,  blue,  pied,  and  white. 
Higher  in  the  hills  there  is  the  home  of 
the  deep  purple  anemone ;  and  when  you 
have  walked  a  lon^,  long  way,  climbing 
always  higher  and  highsr,  you  come  to  the 
home  of  the  star-eyed  Alpme  hepatica. 

By  the  time  one  has  reached  the  hepat- 
icas  he  is  fairly  on  the  road  to  Semiga. 
Seven  or  eight  poor  cottages,  and  one 
house  a  little  better  than  the  others,  which 
belongs  to  the  padrone  of  the  village ;  a 
little  old  church,  bearing  the  date  1467, 
and  perched  just  at  the  right  point  to  take 
the  view,  according  to  the  sumime  instinct 
which  impelled  the  Christian  monks,  and 
perhaps  also  the  pious  men  of  every  faith, 
to  dedicate  to  God^s  worship  the  spots 
whence  nature  seemed  most  fair  — this  is 
Serniga.  It  is  a  lonely  little  place  in  the 
daytime,  when  its  people  are  in  the  fields, 
trimming  their  vines  or  hoeing  the  maize. 
Once  I  went  and  came  away  without  see- 
ing a  living  soul  except  the  priest's  mouse- 
colored  cat ;  it  would  have  seemed  a  place 
of  the  dead  had  I  not  heard  the  voice  of  a 
girl  singing. 

The  view  from  the  church  is  not  easily 
forgotten.    Across  the  breadth  ol  water 
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to  the  north-east  rises  Monte  Baldo,  which 
tlirough  winter  and  far  into  the  spring 
tames  its  snows  with  as  lordly  an  air  as 
any  AJp.  Once  indeed  I  saw  it  white 
from  the  blue  of  the  lake  to  the  blue  of 
the  sky.  South  of  Monte  Baldo,  the  point 
of  San  Vieilio  screens  Garda.  where  the 
good  Adelaide,  widowed  queen  of  Italy, 
was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  by  her  hus- 
band's murderer  because  she  would  not 
marry  him.  In  the  fore^und  lies  the 
picturesque  Isola  de'  Frati,  in  which  tra- 
(UtioQ  and  geological  probability  see  a 
coDtJQuation  of  the  low  promontory  of 
Portese,  which  flanks  the  Bay  of  SalA. 
Beyond  the  promontory  a  bold  black  head- 
land of  eccentric  shape  runs  abruptly  into 
Ibe  lake.  This  is  the  Rocca  di  Manerba, 
ODCe  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and 
liler  a  stronghold  which  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  affrays  down  to  the  seventeenth 
tentury,  when,  having  become  the  haunt 
of  robber  bands,  it  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Venetian  republic  Here,  as  every- 
where, a  village  grew  up  near  the  castle, 
the  peasants  preferring,  on  the  whole,  the 
Ijranny  of  the  party  chiefs  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  unprotected  open  country. 
Tbe  village  of  Manerba  has  survived  the 
ionress.  It  is  now,  what  it  must  always 
Uvt  been,  a  poor  place ;  but  the  village 
church  of  Manerba  has  the  sweetest  bells 
I  luve  ever  heard  in  Italy.  Sounds  (hat 
irtlost  in  the  plain  can  be  clearly  distin- 
EDisbcd  in  the  stillness  of  the  hills.  On 
Be  eve  of  a  saint's  day  the  voices  of  the 
bells  iravel  up,  now  from  one,  now  from 
Mother  of  the  little  human  centres :  Ma- 
oerba's  sad,  slow  modulations  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Portese's  <i//:f_fro ;  then  fall  in 
the  diimcs  of  San  Felice,  of  Gardone,  of 
Momaga — the  tiny  hamlet  whose  inhab- 
itants say,  "  Rome  is  the  first  place  in  the 
•orld,  Momaga  the  second."  They  are 
Ut  all  equally  sweet,  but  mountains  and 
Wter  make  even  harsh  tones  mellow,  and 
U>ey  all  bring  the  same  pathetic  message. 
Around  those  belfries  for  centuries  cfiil- 
ina  have  played  and  men  and  women 
labored. 

The  silence  has  given  way,  once  and 
^io,  to  sounds  other  than  that  of  the 
cSiming  of  bells.  There  is  Peschiera 
»ilh  its  long  roH  of  warlike  memories,  be- 

S'oning  in  fratricidal  strife  and  ending  in 
e  worthier  struggle  for  freedom  and 
unity.  Close  by,  oh  clear  days,  the  ribbon 
of  the  Mincio  shows  where  it  leaves  the 
lake  and  starts  upon  its  journey  towards 
Mantua  through  sedgy  fields.  To  the 
hither  side  of  Peschiera,  the  equality  of 
the  level  line  of  shore  is  broken  by  a  long,  I 


narrow  strip  of  projecting  land,  broaden- 
iag  at  its  end.  We  see  it  distinctly  from 
these  heights,  and  it  is  a  sight  always  in- 
teresting and  welcome,  for  uras  it  not  this 
which  won  for  the  lake  its  crown  of  crowns, 
a  song  from  Catullus? — 

Sirmio,  thou  fairest  far  beneath  the  sky 
Of  all  Che  isles  and  jutting  shores  that  lie 
Deeply  embosomed  in  calm  inland  lake. 
Or  wheie  the  waves  of  the  vaai  ocean  break : 

have  left  the  shore 
Of  Thynia,  and  Bilhynia's  parching  plain. 
And  gaie  on  thee  in  safety  once  again  ! 
Oh,  what  more  sweet  than  when,  from  care 

The  spirit  lays  its  burden  down,  and  we. 
With  distant  travel  spent,  come  home  and 

Our  limbs  to  rest  along  (he  wished-tor  bed  f 
This,  this  alone,  repays  such  lolls  as  these. 
Smile   then,    fair    Sirmio,   and    thy    master 

please; 
And  you,  bright  Lydian  waves,  jraur  dimples 

Let  every  smile  of  home  \ie  wreathed  tor  him.* 
Walter  Savage  Land  or  said  truly, 
"  Never  was  a  return  borne  expressed  so 
sensitively  and  so  beautifuUy  as  here." 
But  it  is  more  than  a  return  to  home  —  it  is 
a  return  to  a  home  so  beautiful  that  he  who 
should  come  back  to  it  after  a  lapse  of  lime 
must  wonder  what  could  have  tempted  his 
steps  away.  And  the  unchanging  ripples 
laugh  their  salutation  to  the  tired  wanderer 
of  these  davs  as  they  laughed  to  Catullus. 
"Whoever  has  seen,"  Landor  goes  on  to 
say,  "this  beautiful  expanse  ol  water  un- 
der its  bright  sun  and  gentle  breezes  will 
understand  the  poet's  expression  ;  he  will 
have  seen  the  waves  laugh  and  dance." 
E.  Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

•  Sir  Theodora  Uinio'i  tnuuluion. 


Fnm  Nalun. 
A  REVIEW  OF    LIGHTHOUSE  WORK  AND 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTV  YEARS. 

in. 

The  growth  of  improvement  in  light- 
house towers,  lanterns,  and  apparatus  has 
been  glanced  at.  The  source  of  light,  or 
lamps  and  their  aliment,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  probable  that  the  phari  of 
antiquity  were  open  wood  fires  of  great 
si^eon  the  summit  of  high  towers  or  head- 
lands, tgnes  ^aAJIammis  are  terms  used 
by  Pliny  and  others,  and  Statins  compares 
the  pharos  to  the  moon,  not  to  a  star  as  a 
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modern  poet  would  rather  do.  Yet  Lucan 
speaks  of  lampada^  and  Plinv  fears  that 
the  flames  might  be  mistaken  tor  a  constel- 
lation. But  in  these  times  oil  could  hardly 
have  been  used,  as  no  form  of  lamp  known 
could  be  applied  with  success.  For  two 
thousand  years  the  illuminant  was  mainly 
wood  or  coal.  The  Cordouan,  in  1610, 
was  kindled  with  oak  logs.  Coal  fires 
were  burnt  at  Harwich  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Lizard  was  a 
coal  fire  in  1812.  St.  Bees  ceased  to  be 
one  only  in  1822.  The  Isle  of  May  re- 
mained a  coal  light  for  181  years.  It  is 
now  the  single  specimen  of  the  electric 
light  in  Scotland.  Sperm  oil  was  not 
used  before  1730,  and  then  but  on  a  small 
scale  until  the  burners  of  Argand  in  1783 
and  the  reflectors  of  Teul^re  in  the  same 
year  changed  the  character  of  lighthouse 
illumination.  The  Eddystone  in  1759 
threw  its  first  beams  over  the  waters 
from  ten  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  for 
which,  in  181 1,  wax  was  substituted. 

But  in  1837  sperm  oil  was  the  eeneral 
aliment  for  our  catoptric  lights.     In  that 
year  the  oxy-oil  lamp  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gurney.    The  pnnciple  of  this  light, 
known  as  the  Bude,  was  a  stream  of  oxy- 
gen injected  into  an  oil  fiame,  and  it  has 
since  been  tried  with  gas  flames.     It  was 
followed  by  the  Drummond  lime-light,  and 
by  ignited  platinum  wire  and  various  pyro- 
technic mixtures.    The  Bude  and  Drum- 
mond lights  were  tried  by  the  Trinity 
House  without  successful  result    In  1845 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry  on  oils  led  to  the 
choice  of  rape-seed  as  a  substitute  for 
spermaceti,  and  in  i860  vc&^etable  oil  was 
being  used  everywhere,  with  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle eas  for  small  lights.    The  single  lamp 
of  the  dioptric  system  was  then  in  England 
and  Ireland  the  ''fountain,"  and  in  Scot- 
land the  mechanical  or  clockwork  lamp, 
as  used  in  France,  both  having  four  con- 
centric wicks.     It  was  with  this  lamp  that 
Fresnel  established  his  first  light  at  the 
Tour  de  Cordouan  in  1822.    So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  electric  spark  was  first 
practically  suggested  for  a  lighthouse  in 
1852  or  1853  (Holmes),  or  in  1854  (Wat- 
son), as  will  be  later  referred  to.     In  i860. 
Professor  G.  B.  Airy  wrote  to  the  royal 
commissioners  on  lignts :  **  At  present  the 
great  excellence  of  a  lighthouse  is,  or  may 
be,  the  optician's  part    The  great  defect 
and  waste  is  in  the  source  of  light."    Coal 
gas  had  been  introduced  in  1837  at  the 
inner  pier  light  of  Troon  (Ayrshire^  and 
1847  it  was  used  in  the   Hartlepool 


in 


Heugh  dioptric  sea-light.     From  1865  to 
1867,  gas  was  proposed  for  lighthouses  in 


Ireland,  b]ut  not  officiall)r  aidopted.  In  i 
same  period,  mineral  oil,  which  had  I 
come  familiar  to  English  people  in  donu 
tic  lighting,  and  had  l>een  used  in  Fren 
lighthouses  in  lamps  of  a  sinele  wick  ai 
apparatus  not  larger  than  the  rourth  ord< 
was  much  discussed  as  a  suitable  illui 
nant  for  sea-lights.  After  a  long  coiur 
of  official  experiment  and  inquiry,  the  v 
reserved  use  of  mineral  oil  wasauthoris 
for  lighthouses  on  land,  and  the  Flambi 
ough  Head  was  the  first  Trinity  light 
receive  the  new  illuminant  (1872).  O 
name  is  here  worthy  of  distinction.  Caj 
H.  H.  Doty  may  justly  be  regarded  as  t 
chief  demonstrator  of  the  '*  promise  ai 
potency  "  of  mineral  oil.  He  also  cc 
structed  a  burner  with  multiple  wic 
which  produced  steady  and  brillia 
flames.  This  burner  is  not,  howevt 
novel  in  its  elements  or  combinations,  a 
other  petroleum  burners  of  equal  and  i 
perior  merit  have  since  been  introdua 
It  is  not  on  the  Doty  burner  itself  that  1 
reputation  is  best  founded,  but  on  1 
strenuous  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  m 
eral  oil,  and  on  his  practical  applicati 
of  it  to  a  multiple  burner.  It  is  gratify! 
to  know  that  his  services  have  been  1 
this  reason  recognized  by  grants  of  mon 
from  the  governments  Si  England  a 
France. 

Since  1872  the  use  of  petroleum  Y 
been  more  and  more  extended,  and  it 
now  a  trusted  and  perfectly  safe  lUni 
nant  Until  recently  the  variety  luur 
as  ** Young's  lighthouse  oil'*  was  ezc 
sively  adopted  by  the  Trinity  House, 
flashmg-point  being  not  lower  than  14 
its  specific  gravity  0*81.  Later  variet 
of  it  have  a  flashing-point  of  154^.  T 
fluid  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  1 
of  the  burner,  but  is  confined  to  a  cert 
distance  below,  whence  the  cotton  wi< 
are  charged  with  it  by  capillarity,  and  11 
the  vapor  or  gas  that  is  igmted.  1 
absence  of  overflow  leaves  the  tips  ol 
burner  dry  and  unrefreshed,  and  theref 
subject  more  or  less  to  rapid  deteriorati 
But  in  the  heavy  mineral  oil  lately  rea 
mended  by  the  Trinity  House,  the  spec 
gravity  is  between  0*828  and  0*832 
6o^F.),  and  the  flashine-point  is  not  kr 
than  250^.  This  oil,  £erefore,  may  pi 
ably  be  allowed  to  overflow  the  burner  1 
colza.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  vaii* 
under  the  name  of  **  mineral  sper 
which  was  first  introduced  by  the  wr 
into  harbor  and  ships'  signal  lights.  ' 
flashing-point  has  reached  270^. 

The  savine  of  expense  in  using  mini 
oil  in  a  lighthouse  may  be  undeMt 
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tfaos.   A  six-wick  burner,  of  the  best  Tria- 
ity  type  consumes,  when  at  full  power, 
jgti  floid  ounces,  or  half  a  gallon  hourly. 
In  a  year  of  about  four  thousand  hours  this 
would  cost  perhaps  ^^70.    Vegetable  oil  in 
the  same  quantity  would  cost  perhaps 
;f25o.    There  would  be  no  appreciable 
difference  in  intensity  of  light,  but  much 
in  favor  of  mineral  oil  in  the  facility  of 
service  and  in  the  smaller  consumption  of 
wicks.    Pari  passu  with    the   adoption 
ot  this  illuminant  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  pressure  and  pump  lamps 
and  their  burners  effected  by  the  Trinity 
Hoase  and  by  Messrs.  Chance.      It  is, 
above  all,  to  Sir  James  Douglass  that 
credit  is  due  in  this  field.    For  at  least 
eighteen  years  he  has  worked  unweariedly, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
alone,  at  the  perfecting  of  the  burners 
which  bear  his  name,  whether  for  colza, 
paraffin,  or  gas ;  and  some  striking  devel- 
opmeats  have  been  attained  by  him.    For 
instance,  the  typical  four-wicK  vegetable- 
oil  burner  of  Fresnel  had  an  intensity  of 
230  candle-units,  or  23*6  units  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area.    The  Trinity  tour- 
wick  has  an  intensity  of  415  candle-units, 
*44*3  per  square  inch.    The  Trinity  six- 
wick,  perhaps  the  most  serviceable  and 
complete  burner  ever  constructed,  equals 
730  candles,  or  40*1  per  square  inch.    The 
Trinity  seven-wick  equals  1,100  candles, 
Of  46*9  per  square  inch,  and  the  Trinity 
nin^wick  equals  1,785  candles,  or  49.8  per 
sqnare  inch.    These  burners  are  all  for 
'^etable  or  mineral  oil.     The  Trinity 
six-ring  gas-burner  equals  853  candles,  or 
44*4  per  square  inch ;  and,  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  powerful  combination  ever 
attained,  the  Trinity  ten-ring  gas-burner 
fetches  2,619  candles,  or  50*9  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area.    The  admirable 
J*panding  gas-burners  of  Mr.  Wigham  are 
Wdly  less  powerful.    They  are  tormed  of 
concentric  circles  of  jets  from  28  to  108 
iQ  number,  disposed  so  as  to  suit  optical 
apparatus  of  several  degrees  of  size,  and 
Weather  of  every  degree  of  clearness.    To 
^is  gentleman  must  be  accorded  the  same 
pre-eminence  in  the  skilful  use  of  gas  for 
"ghtbouses  as  to  Capt.  Doty  for  the  skil- 
^  use  of  mineral  oil.     His    ingenious 
Combinations  and  contrivances,  not  only  in 
'■egard  to  power,  but  to  distinctiveness  of 
character,  are  seen  to  great  advantage  in 
Galley  Head  and  othef  notable  Irish  lights. 
It  has  been  urged  against  gas  flames  of 
the  largest  dimensions  on  this  system, 
that  a  portion  of  light  escapes  lenticular 
action,  yet  this  very  ex-focality  has  been 
found  to  have  a  useful  side,  for  it  tends  to 


produce  a  glare  or  glow  in  the  heavens, 
visible  to  mariners  when  the  tower  is  be- 
neath the  horizon,  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, positively  useful  to  them.  (The 
electric  light  produces  a  similar  effect, 
though  in  a  different  manner.)  A  more 
serious  objection  to  large  gas  flames,  es- 
pecially when  used  in  triform  or  quadri- 
form  series,  appears  to  be  the  excessive 
heat,  which  is  capable  of  injuring  the  del- 
icate optical  glass,  and  is  hardly  favorable 
to  the  keepers.  It  is  probable  that  the 
hyper-radial  apparatus  just  introduced 
mav,  both  as  relates  to  condensation  of 
lignt  and  to  mitigation  of  heat,  be  well 
suited  to  gas-burners  of  these  striking 
magnitudes.  Of  the  thirty-two  dioptric 
sea-lights  in  Ireland,  about  one-fourth  are 
successfully  endowed  with  the  gas  illumi- 
nant Of  the  sixty-flve  in  England,  the 
Haisboro'  is  the  only  case.  There  is  no 
gas  in  the  flfty-one  Scottish  sea-lights, 
except  Ailsa  Craig,  which  has  oil  gas.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  compressed  min- 
eral-oil gas  of  Messrs.  Pintsch,  and  the 
petroleum  spirit  of  Herr  Lindberg,  for  the 
automatic  lighting  of  buoys,  have  been, 
since  1878,  tried  in  this  country  witli  great 
success. 

The  third  illuminant,  electricity,  has 
been  known  in  England  for  about  thirty- 
five  years.  As  generated  in  the  magneto- 
machines  of  Prof.  Holmes  between  1853 
and  1862,  and  as  tried  experimentally  in 
the  lighthouses  of  Dungeness  and  South 
Foreland,  it  was  very  small  in  dimension 
and  very  uncertain  in  character.  Several 
forms  of  the  light  were  suggested  during 
this  period,  such  as  the  voltaic  arc  of  Wat- 
son and  the  mercurial  electric  lamp  of 
Way.  With  the  more  effective  alternating- 
current  machines,  and  with  the  larger 
carbons,  of  later  years,  the  arc  grew  in 
power  and  dimension.  At  the  present 
time  carbons  of  from  25  to  40  millimetres 
are  available,  with  an  intensity  in  the  focus 
of  a  light  of  ten  times  that  of  the  most 
powerful  gas  or  oil  burner.  The  arc  is 
thus  become  a  most  valuable  resource,  not 
merely  for  its  unsurpassable  power,  but 
also  for  its  focal  adaptability  to  the  usual 
dioptric  apparatus,  and  to  special  optical 
combinations  dictated  by  nautical  circum- 
stances. It  is  most  flexible  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  radiates  no  harmful  heat.  It  has 
the  hi^h  merit  of  not  exacting  any  abnor- 
mal dimensions  of  apparatus,  lantern,  or 
tower.  Lastly,  being  the  most  powerful  in 
all  its  gradations  relatively  to  other  illu- 
minants,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  lights  if 
the  cost  of  establishment  and  maintenance 
be  computed  in  terms  of  the  units  of 
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the  beam  transmitted,  which  is  the  only 
strictly  logical  and  practical  way  of  treat- 
ing it.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
chosen  in  France  as  the  best  illuminant 
for  a  large  number  of  coast  lights,  and  it 
is  making  rapid  way  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. It  may  therefore  be  saiely  asserted 
that  the  electric  light,  when  it  shall  have 
been  freed  from  its  last  disabilities,  and 
shall  have  attained  its  utmost  develop- 
ment, will,  in  the  not  distant  future,  be 
the  prevailing  illuminant  of  our  own  light- 
houses and  of  the  other  chief  lighthouses 
of  the  world. 

In  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  elec- 
tric arc  with  suitable  optical  treatment,  I 
may  mention  that  the  direct  beams  of  the 
Tino  light,  near  Spezia,  were  observed  on 
April  20,  1885,  by  Prof.  Noceti,  from  the 
hill  S.  Giorgio,  behind  Savona,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2,733  feet,  and  a  distance  of  73 
statute  miles,  the  atmosphere  being  clear 
and  under  moonlight.  The  beams  of  the 
arc  were  notably  orighter  than  those  of 
the  lanterna  at  Genoa,  at  one-third  of  the 
distance.  Frequent  observations  are  re- 
ported of  the  Macquarie  light  in  New 
South  Wales,  at  ranges  of  60,  65,  and  70 
nautical  miles,  by  means  of  reflections  on 
the  sky  while  the  light  itself  is  below  the 
horizon. 

The  relative  merits  of  gas,  oil,  and  elec- 
tricity, were  established  m  the  prolonged 
official  experiments  at  the  South  Foreland 
in  1884-S5.  It  has  been  proved  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  qualitative  difiEerence 
between  mineral  oil  and  coal  gas  as  light- 
giving  agents ;  and  that  such  differences 
as  appeared  were  rather  Quantitative^ 
arising  from  the  number  ana  dimensions 
of  the  burners,  and  the  modes  of  their 
collocation  or  superposition.  It  has  been 
proved  also  that  the  electric  arc  (in  addi- 
tion to  its  superiority  in  clear  weather, 
which  was  never  in  question)  has  an  abso- 
lute superiority  in  thick  weather  to  both 
gas  and  oil  —  "  the  greatest  penetrative 

Eower  in  fog."  Much  public  controversy 
as  been  excited  by  the  report  in  whicn 
conclusions  like  these  are  embodied.  The 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  have  even 
been  impugned,  and  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  manner  in  which  the  electric 
light  was  presented  to  the  observers,  and 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Trinity  House  to  ac- 
cept certain  maximum  arrangements  called 
double  triform  and  double  quadriform. 
But  to  any  one  reading  the  report  of  the 
Trinity  House  (1885)  with  no  bias  toward 
a  particular  interest  or  a  pre-conceived 
theory,  it  must  appear  that  the  inquiry 


was  as  exhaustive  as  it  was  prolonged, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  names 
as  those  connected  with  it — names  emi- 
nent in  science,  in  engineering,  and  in  the 
nautical  and  official  world  —  should  be 
associated  with  any  other  desire  than  the 
desire  to  shed  light  on  a  vexed  technical 
question,  and  to  achieve  honorably  and 
thoroughly  a  great  public  work.  With 
regard  to  the  exclusion  of  maximum  com- 
binations from  the  Foreland  programme, 
it  was  obviously  sufficient  to  compare 
gas  and  oil  in  their  respective  primary 
burners,  multiplied  or  combined  in  such  a 
way  as,  while  insuring  equal  terms  or 
nearly  so,  to  reproduce  the  actual  or  al- 
lowable conditions  of  a  lighthouse;  and 
nothing  would  seem  to  be  gained  by  an|p- 
menting  the  rival  elements  pari  grmdm  to 
ampler  and  ampler  bulk  regardless  of  all 
else.  The  inter-relation  of  the  numbers 
one,  two,  three,  is  not  affected,  or  very 
slightly  so,  by  raising  them  to  two,  four, 
six,  or  to  four,  eight,  twelve.  And  al- 
though the  highest  power  of  the  initial 
flame  or  the  emerging  beam  were  readied 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  momenl; 
the  next  day  might  surest  a  still  hisber 
power,  until  it  became  c^ar  that  we  mmt 
as  well  revert  to  the  old  beacon  fire  on  the 
headland,  for  indeed  with  unlimited  tw- 
barrels  or  profuse  pine  logs  a  light  emild 
be  kindled  exceeding  everythinfj^  yet 
achieved  by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity^  and 
visible  not  only  on  the  horizon,  but  acfOit 
half  the  midnight  sky. 

Phonic  signals  as  auxiliary  to  luminou 
signals  have  engaged  the  attention  of  oar 
lighthouse  authonties  from  dates  previous 
to  1837,  and  almost  continuously  from 
1848  to  1875.  'I*hc  e^i'ly  instruments  were 
the  bell,  the  gun,  and  the  gong,  with  boim- 
times  an  explosive  such  as  a  rocket. 
Between  1848  and  1850,  Mr.  G.  WeDs 
produced  his  patent  **  fog  screamer  **  (by 
atmospheric  pressure),  which,  howcvcfi 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Triaitf 
House,  which,  in  1853,  considered  that  a 
good-sized  bell  struck  sharply  by  madiii^ 
ery  surpassed  any  mode  yet  tried.  Dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  experiments  oa 
fog-signals  were  canied  on  in  France,  and 
in  i8a(  there  was  an  important  investif^ 
tion  by  the  government  of  Uie  United 
States.  In  1872  a  committee  of  the  TVte- 
itv  House  visited  that  country  and  Can* 
aaa,  and  tested  the  merits  of  the  new 
sound  instruments  in  use,  chiefly  the 
Daboll  horn  actuated  by  air,  and  the  aiiea 
actuated  by  steam.  The  Canadian  and 
American  steam-whistles  and  the  New 
York  siren,  together  with  air-whistl^  aiiw 
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trumpets,  and  some  guDS,  were  next  em- 
ployed in  the  most  complete  scientific  and 
practical  inquiry  ever  held  into  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  passage  of  sound  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  into  the  mechanical 
agents  most  suitable  to  be  adopted.    The 
experiments  were  conducted  by  the  Trin- 
ity House  at  the  South  Foreland  in  1873- 
74,   under  the   superintendence    of   Dr. 
Tyndall,  who  was  able  to  demonstrate  that 
fog  or  heavy  rain  is  permeable  by  sound 
to  a  decree  never  before  understood,  and 
that  optical  transparency  might  be  com- 
bined, even  as   cause   and   effect,  with 
acoustical  opacity  or  turbidity,  and  vice 
versd.    These  results  attracted  much  at- 
tention,   and    although    Prof.    Tyndairs 
inductions  as  to  homogeneity  or  non-ho- 
mogeneity of  the  atmosphere  have  been 
to  some  extent  questioned,  the  large  body 
of  facts  on  which  they  rest  has  been  still 
further  enlarged  and  confirmed.     It  fol- 
lows that  a  fog  dense  enough  to  quench 
all  ligrht  may  permit  sound  to  be  trans- 
mi  ttea  with  unimpaired  distinctness ;  and 
where  the  sound,  either  by  alternations  of 
pitch  or  of  interval,  is  made  a  substitute 
for  the  characteristics  of  a  light-signal,  a 
very  valuable  secondary  set  of  signals  is 
realized.    Of  the  instruments  tried  at  the 
South  Foreland  the  siren  was  found  to  be 
the   most  efiEective  in  almost  all  circum- 
stances.   This  instrument  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Brown,  of  New  York,  to  whom  a 
simple  and  powerful  form  of  caloric  en- 
gine is  also  due.    It  consists  of  a  trumpet 
about  1 7  feet  long,  increasing  from  5  to 
27  inches  in  diameter,  having  two  disks 
in  it,  one  fixed   and  one  rotating,  with 
radial  slits  in  them.    The  rotation  is  from 
2,000  to  2,500  times  in  a  minute,  steam  at 
from   70  to  80  lbs.  pressure  being  sup- 
plied.   A  note  of  varying  pitch  and  in- 
tensity, audible  at  distances  from  3  to  10 
miles  is  thus  generated.    The  siren  in 
another  form  was  improved  by  Dove  and 
by  Helmholtz,  and  previously  by  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour,  who  gave  it  this  name,  presum- 
ably on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle. 
It  IS  now  employed  at  many  first-class 
land  lighthouses  where  space  exists  for 
the  netful  steam  or  caloric  motor.  Truly 
for  the  help  not  the  harm  of  the  mariner, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  Siren  assuetos 
effudit  in  aquore  cantus.    It  is  possible 
that  the  recent  disaster  ofiE  Dieppe  mi^ht 
have  been  averted  if  the  Victoria,  moving 
doubtfully   through   the  fog,  could  have 
heard  the  steam-trumpet  on  Cap  d'Ailly, 
which  seems  to  have  been  disabled  at  the 
critical  time.    Both  the  range  of  the  siren 
and  the  facilities  for  working  it  have  of 


late  been  enhanced  by  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Charles  Inerey,  who,  by  employing 
air  compressed  oy  engines  of  40  horse- 
power,  the  air-pressure  being  80  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  Ailsa 
Craig' establishment,  produced  from  two 
sirens  a  sound  audible,  it  is  said,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  in  calm  weather. 
One  of  these  instruments  gives  single 
blasts  of  5  seconds  duration,  the  other  a 
high,  low,  and  high  note  in  series,  each  of 
2  seconds,  with  intervals  of  2  seconds  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  170  seconds  of 
silence.  This  is  the  phonic  analogue  of 
a  single-flashing  and  of  a  group-flashing; 
light  respectively.  The  compressed  air 
is  conveyed  from  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  siren-house,  and  Mr.  Ingrcy  is  con- 
fident that  he  could  work  the  instrument 
from  an  engine  placed  10  miles  away. 
After  the  South  Foreland  experiments  of 
1874,  ^6  Trinity  House  proceeded  to  im- 

frove  the  gun  as  a  sound -signalling  agent 
t  now  ranks  as  second  to  the  siren  alone. 
Gun-cotton  is  proved  to  be  a  more  efiEec- 
tive charge  than  powder,  and  it  has  been 
supplied  with  the  gun  to  a  few  lightships  ; 
but  the  siren  is  for  principal  stations,  and 
the  gong,  or  bell,  or  an  explosive  mixture, 
for  others. 

The  details  so  far  given,  though  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  illustrate  the  notable 
progress  in  lighthouse  design  and  con- 
struction attained  in  this  country  since 
the  accession  of  our  queen,  and  not  less 
do  they  show  the  increasing  number  of 
the  lights  established  on  our  shores. 
Along  with  France  and  the  United  States 
—  and  due  honor  must  be  accorded  to  the 
eminent  men  representing  them  —  Great 
Britain  has  proceeded  steadily  in  the  path 
of  investigation  and  experiment.  And 
here  the  labors  of  the  celebrated  Royal 
Commission  of  1859-60  on  lights,  buoys, 
and  beacons  should  not  be  overlooked* 
This  commission  collected  from  all  mari- 
time countries  and  from  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  official  life,  in  engineering 
and  nautical  science,  in  mathematics  and 
physics,  a  vast  body  of  evidence  which  to 
the  careful  student  will  not  prove  the  rudis 
indigestaque moles  \\.2X  first  sight  appears. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  fully  carried  into  efifect 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  ^.jf., 
the  proper  adjustment  of  optical  agents  to 
the  flame  and  to  the  sea  horizon,  the  de- 
velopment of  lamps  and  burners,  the  pro- 
vision of  reflectors,  testing  of  foci,  etc. 
The  conclusions  also  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  complicated  and  anomalous  system 
of  lighthouse  government  formulated  by 
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the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854  have 
never  been  impugned  ;  and  the  expediency 
of  a  central  Lighthouse  Board  as  suggested 
by  them,  and  as  indeed  had  been^suegested 
by  the  Parliamentary  committee  ot  1834, 
has  become  more  and  more  evident  down 
to  the  present  day. 

But  while  Great  Britain  has,  in  common 
with  France  and  the  United  States,  pur- 
sued this  path  of  inquiry  and  reform,  she 
has  distanced  these  countries  altogether 
in  the  results  of  research  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  improvement.  The  splendid  gift 
of  the  dioptric  system  was  made  to  the 
world  by  the  genius  of  Fresnel,  yet  little 
has  been  added  to  it  by  his  countrymen. 
The  most  solid  and  important  adoitions 
and  applications  are  the  work  of  Scottish 
and  English  engineers,  whether  in  the 
optics  or  the  mechanics  of  lighthouses, 
whether  in  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  And 
the  gift  of  Fresnel  has  thus  been  returned 
enhanced  threefold  to  France  and  to  the 
world.  How  it  has  been  received  is  ap- 
parent by  this  one  indication;  the  yearly 
statistics  of  our  Admiralty  comprise  forty 
lighthouse  notices  issued  to  mariners  in 
1862,  and  31 1  issued  in  1886,  the  subjects 
of  these  notices  being  mainly  new  lights, 
and  the  new  lights  being  mainly  on  the 
most  modern  lenticular  system* 

Note.  —  Since  the  above  was  written 
the  small  circle  of  men  associated  with 
lighthouse  illumination  has  been  broken 
by  the  death  of  its  most  distinguished 
member,  Thomas  Stevenson,  who,  during 
the  whole  of  the  half  century  under  review, 
did  more  than  any  other  to  multiply  for 
engineers  the  resources  of  his  science, 
and  to  diminish  for  all  the  world  the  mani- 
fold perils  of  the  sea. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  electric 
li|;ht  has  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  apparatus  of  I  sola  del  Tino.  In 
a  recent  communication  to  the  Standard 
from  "  C.  P.  S."  from  Via  Reggio,  further 
testimony  is  given  to  this  power  in  clear 
weather,  but  a  far  more  important  and 
controversial  point  is  conclusively  dealt 
with.  The  writer  says :  "  Again,  though 
dimmed  by  heavy  rain  and  thick  fog,  as 
if  has  been  during  the  last  few  nights,  the 
triple  flash  is  always  clear  and  unmistak- 
able, and  then  produces,  through  the 
quasi-opaque  atmosphere,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  the  effect  of  the 
blurred  disk  of  the  moon  on  a  small  scale. 
This  remarkable  penetrative  power  of  the 
Tino  light  is  conclusive  proof,  not  only  of 
how  admirably  it  is  designed  and  suited 
to  its  essential  purpose  as  a  guiding  light 


under  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condi 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  how 
ardous  it  would  be  to  dip  —  viz.,  to  d 
such  a  light,  as  has  been  sug^este 
some — from  the  horizon  to  the  neare 
in  foggy  weather,  forsooth  accordit 
the  beneplacita  of  the  man  in  charg 
the  presumption  that  in  such  weathe 
lummous  rays  could  not  reach  the  hor 
and  would  therefore  be  wasted.  ^ 
presumption  is  wholly  ^ladous  in 
Mediterranean,  for  in  the  Bay  of  Sp 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Apenn 
the  rainfall  is  much  greater  than  in  ( 
parts  of  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  and  b 
of  land  fog  can  often  be  seen  hanging 
the  bay  and  Tino,  when  the  horizon  a 
as  Leehorn,  Goreona,  and  even  Coi 
is  perfectly  clear, 

J.  Kenwai 

JttM,  1887b 


From  St  JauMiPft  Gasi 
A  QUEEN  AND  HER  MINISTER. 

WRiTiNofrom  Hatfield  in  August, : 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  governess  — 
lady^s  grace's  secretary  oeing  busy 
my  lad3r  about  her  learning  "  —  begs 
ter  Cecil  to  use  his  influence  on  bena 
a  certain  poor  nun  then  a  prison 
Colchester.   The  interest  of  the  comi 
cation  is  in  a  postscript  added  by  I 
beth  with  her  own  hand:  "I  prav 
further  this  poor  man's  suit ;  your  tr 
Elizabeth."    It  is  addressed ''  Unto 
my  very  friend.  Master  Cecil,  with 
Lord  Protector's  grace ; "  and  it  is  o 
the  very  earliest  records  of  the  long 
nection  that  existed  between  them. 

Erincess  was  then  sixteen  jears  of 
er  future  minister  twenty-nme.  Th< 
letter  written f^  Lord  Burleigh  hit 
was  to  his  son  Robert,  and  this  bears 
the  loth  of  July,  1598*  Burleigh  was 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  the  queen's:^ 
pathy  and  solicitude  were  unboui 
She  sent  cordials  and  refreshments 
stantly  for  his  use,  "and  did  ei 
Heaven  daily  for  his  longer  life ;  else  1 
her  people,  nay  herself,  stand  in  nei 
cordials  too.'^  Lord  Burleigh  was 
quently  visited  by  the  queen,  who 
than  once  herself  ministered  to  his  n 
The  letter  thus  runs:  **!  pray  you 
gently  and  efiEectually  let  her  Majest 
derstand  how  her  singular  kyndness 
overcome  my  power  to  acquit  it, 
though  she  will  not  be  a  mother,  ye 
sheweth  herself  by  feeding  me  wit 
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own  princely  hand,  as  a  carefal  norse.** 
Forty-nine  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
first  diffident  request  of  the  youthful  prin- 
cess and  the  grateful  valedictions  of  the 
aged  minister ;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  more  person^ 
traits  disclosed  in  both  by  the  occurrences 
of  that  momentous  interval. 

The  extraordinary  assiduitv  of  Cecil's 
youth  is  the  keynote  of  his  whole  career. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  arranges  with 
the  bell-rineer  of  his  colle^^e  to  call  him 
every  morning  at  four  for  his  studies.    At 
sixty  he  is  regarded  as  beine  **of  all  men 
of  genius  the  most  of  a  dru&e."    He  en- 
tered  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  at 
fifteen ;    he  was  giving  public   lectures 
upon  logic  at  sixteen ;  and  at  nineteen  he 
delivered  a  course  upon  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.   Without  waiting  to  take  his  degree 
(which  was,  however,  conferred  by  the 
university  later  on),  Cecil  then  proceeded 
to  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  studied  law  and 
history.     His  service  with  the  protector 
Somerset  gave  him  his  opportunity,  and 
at  twenty-eight  he  became  secretary  of 
state    under  Edward  VI.     Three  vears 
afterwards  he  received  kni^hthooa  and 
was  sworn  of  the  king's  Pnvy  CounciL 
That  Queen  Mary  was  fully  alive  to  his 
capacity  16  shown  by  her  oner  to  retain 
him  in  nis  post  if  he  would  but  renounce 
the  Protestant  faith.     In  declining  the 
queen's  proposal,  Cecil  craved  leave  "  to 
use  his  conscience  to  himself,  and  to  serve 
her  at  hurge  as  a  private  man,  rather  than 
to  be  her  greatest  counsellor." 

The  fame  of  Lord  Burleigh  naturally 
reposes  upon  his  forty  years  of  adminis- 
tration under  Elizabeth ;  but  to  form  any 
just  idea  of  the  person^  tie  between  the 
queen  and  her  minister,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  the  latter  was  at 
Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne.    He 
was  then  thirty-eight  years  old,  thoroughly 
versed  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  a 
consummate  politician,  and  a  most  expe- 
rienced and  prudent  adviser.    The  bril- 
liant promise  of  his  youth  had  settled  into 
a  character  of  confirmed  stability.    Hume 
regards  him  as  "  the  most  vigilant,  active 
and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  En- 
gland ; "  but  "he  seems  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  shining   talents   of   address, 
eloquence,  or  imagination,  and  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  solidity  of  understanding, 
probity  of  manners,  and  indefatigable  ap- 
plication to  business."    It  must  have  been 
grateful  to   Elizabeth  to  find    her  chief 
minister   in   one   who   did   not  seek  to 
"shine."    Brilliancy   might    for  a   little 
while  have  captivated  tBe  queen,  but  it 


would  certainly  in  the  long  run  have  af« 
frighted  her.  During  the  reign  of  Mary, 
communication  between  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil  was  difficult  if  not  hazardous ;  but 
the  former  had  already  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  mina  and  character  of  her  future  sec- 
retary. It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  Roger  Ascham,  so  long  tutor  to  Eliza- 
beth, was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Cecil  at  Cambridge.  When,  therefore, 
the  young  queen  gave  her  memorable 
charge  to  Cecil  at  Hatfield,  on  November 
2oth,  1558,  her  words  were  not  those  of  a 
mere  common  form :  "  I  give  you  this 
charge,  that  you  shall  be  of  my  Privy 
Council,  and  content  yourself  to  take  pains 
for  me  and  my  realm.  This  judgment  I 
have  of  you  —  that  you  will  not  be  cor- 
rupted by  any  manner  of  gift,  and  that 
you  will  oe  faithful  to  the  State ;  and  that 
without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you 
will  give  me  that  counsel  which  you  think 
best."  [An  interesting  comment  upon  the 
matter  of  the  last  phrase  is  furnished  by  a 
note  in  the  black-letter  reports  of  Bul- 
strode :  "  The  queen  used  to  give  this 
charge  many  times  when  any  one  was 
called  to  any  office  by  her  —  that  they 
should  ever  stznd pro  veri/affy  rather  than 
pro  regina,"]  When  Cecil  was  created 
Lord  Burleigh,  Elizabeth  —  "  who  honored 
her  honors  by  bestowing  them  sparingly  " 
—  again  records  her  sense  of  the  value  of 
her  minister's  qualities  in  the  preamble  of 
the  patent:  "Being  moved  thereto  by 
certain  experience  of  his  circumspection, 
courage^  prudence,  dexterity,  probity  of 
life,  foresight,  care  and  faithfulness."  So 
far  there  is  no  hint  of  any  perilous  ''bril- 
liancy" either  in  Cecils  character  or 
achievements.  "Good  sense  was  the 
leading  feature  of  his  intellect,"  and  he 
got  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
business. 

It  is  suggested  by  Miss  Strickland  that 
the  record  of  Elizaoeth's  reign  must  have 
been  very  different  if,  instead  of  being 
supportea  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  age, 
"the  reasoning  powers  of  Bacon,  the  elo- 
quence of  Sidney,  the  poetic  talents  of 
Spenser,  the  wit  of  Harrington,  and  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  had  oeen  arrayed 
against  her."  Very  likely.  But  it  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  wonder  what  might 
have  been  the  issues  of  her  reign  but  for 
the  counsels  and  authority  of  Cecil.  Eliz- 
abeth might  have  chosen,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  more  brilliant  minister ;  she  could 
not  have  found  a  weightier  one.  The 
queen's  imperious  will  and  irritable  pride 
often  founa  vent    Her  servant  is  some- 
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times  "a  presumptuous  fellow;"  once, 
indeed,  she  condescended  to  call  him  "  a 
miscreant  and  coward."  When  these  gusts 
arose  upon  trivial  matters,  Cecil  often 
yielded,  or  seemed  to  yield,  the  point  At 
sundry  coquetries  and  love  matters,  not 
only  of  the  queen,  but  of  many  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  "  my  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh  winketh  and  will  not  meddle  any 
way."  The  queen's  repugnance  to  mar- 
riage hardened  into  a  settled  feeling 
against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  then  fluid  condition  of  the  reformed 
religion,  such  a  feeling  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  Cecil's  general  policy ;  and 
we  find  him,  therefore,  writing  in  1561  to 
Archbishop  Parker:  "Her  Majesty  con- 
tinueth  very  ill  affected  to  the  state  of 
matrimony  in  the  clergy;  and  if  I  were 
not  there m  very  stifif,  she  would  utterly 
and  openly  conaemn  and  forbid  it."  But 
Ae  quiet  nappiness  of  Cecil's  married  life 
probably  added  much  to  his  stability  with 
the  queen.  She  often  visited  Theooalds  ; 
and  "my  Lady  Mildred,"  Cecil's  second 
wife,  stood  high  in  her  regards.  Often 
was  her  husband  "tormented  with  the 
blasts  of  the  world"  and  envious  of  the 
joys  of  retirement.  His  delight  was  to 
direct  the  workers  in  the  gardens  of  Theo- 
balds, riding  among  them  on  a  sober^aced 
mule.  Hatfield  House  had  been  eiven  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth  by  Edward  VL  in 
1550;  and  it  was  not  till  1607  that  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Robert  Cecil,  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  received  it 
from  James  Lin  exchange  for  Theobalds. 
To  Theobalds  came  the  white  charger  on 
which  Elizabeth  reviewed  and  inspired 
her  troops  at  Tilbury,  and  which  she  pre- 
sented to  Burleigh  as  a  mark  of  her 
favor.  She  also  gave  him  her  portrait; 
and  in  1564  stood  sponsor  for  his  infant 
daughter,  upon  whom  she  bestowed  her 
own  name. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  touch  the 
weightier  acts  of  this  great  copartnership. 
But  one,  at  least,  may  be  mentioned.  The 
debasement  of  the  English  currency  had 
long  been  notorious,  and  this  Cecil  set 
himself  to  remedy.  It  was  a  costly  under- 
taking, conceived  as  it  was  on  the  popular 
footing  that,  for  the  old  money  called  in, 
everybody  should  receive  the  nominal 
value  in  new  coin.  This  measure  ex- 
tended to  Ireland;  and  that  some  loyal 
hearts  then  beat  there  is  shown  by  a  ballad 
composed  at  the  time :  — 

Let  bonfires  shine  in  every  place, 
Sing  and  ring  the  bells  apace, 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  Grace 
To  be  the  good  Queen  of  Ireland. 


The  effects  of  Elizabeth*s  constitutiooal 
parsimony  were  often  adroitly  counter- 
acted by  Cecil,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  as 
a  saying  "  that  he  never  cared  to  see  the 
Treasury  swell  like  a  disordered  spleen 
when  the  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  in  a  consumption." 

Probably  no  adviser  could  have  forced 
upon  Elizabeth  a  course  opposed  to  her 
own  will  and  judgment ;  but  she  had  great 
tact  and  real  graciousness  in  yielding  to 
the  undoubted  will  of  the  nation.  All 
chroniclers  agree  as  to  the  queen's  im- 
mense popularity  in  the  city  of  London. 
She  never  forgot  her  civic  relationship  on 
the  maternal  side.  She  "gave  life  to  the 
solemnities  "  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
be  received  there,  and  the  "perpetual  at- 
tentiveness  of  her  Majesty's  countenance  ** 
always  flattered — and  perhaps  sometimes 
surprised — those  who  were  privileged  to 
adclress  hen  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Elizabeth  governed  as  well  as  reigned ;  and 
her  attachment  to  Burleis^b  was  founded 
upon  her  recognition  m  the  fact  that 
there  was  none  who  could  so  help  in  Uie 
great  enterprise.  No  one  has  more  hap- 
pily defined  the  nature  of  the  compact 
between  them  than  Hume :  "  She  for  her 
realm,  he  for  a  realm  in  her."  But  that 
the  queen  had  also  a  stron|^  personal  a£Eeo- 
tion  for  her  forty  years'  mmister,  is  shown 
by  many  trivial  circumstances.  She  coi^ 
stantly  made  him  sit  in  her  presence ;  he 
was  a  martyr  to  the  gout ;  but  this  was  no 
small  condescension  for  the  "  daughter  of 
the  lion."  Once  when  visiting  Burleigh 
in  his  last  sickness,  an  attendant  remindled 
her  that  she  must  stoop  to  enter  his  cham- 
ber door :  "  For  your  master's  sake  I  will, 
though  not  for  the  king  of  Spain." 

Elizabeth  was  the  idol  of  her  subjects, 
on  the  intelligible  g^und  that  they  reoo^ 
nized  in  her  a  patriot.  She  was  the  bu- 
wark  of  Protestantism  and  liberty;  and 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  her  rieht  hand. 
Both  had  deeply  at  heart  and  firnoly  carried 
on  the  makin|;  of  England  among  the 
nations ;  and  it  was  in  their  unswerving 
allegiance  to  this  ideal  that  queen  ina 
minister  were  essentially  great. 


From  The  English  Mechanifr 
INDIAN  SWORDS  AND  SWORDSMEN. 

The  high-class  damascened  and  exqui- 
sitely tempered  blades,  the  curved  sdml- 
tars  of  extra  hard  steel,  and  the  keen 
weapons   of   highly   finished  durability, 
I  came  to  India  with  those  mighty  conqoei^ 
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ors  of  the  East,  the  Mohammedans,  whose 
descendants  under  the  victorious  and 
peace-promoting  British  rule  can  no  loipger 
follow  the  craft,  disarming  being  the  pre- 
vailing rigime.  The  comparatively  few 
sworf  blades  of  sterling  quality  nowadays 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  loyal 
princes,  most  of  them  heirlooms  in  their 
armories.  Before  the  great  Mutiny,  every 
native,  even  menial  servants,  carried  a 
sword ;  the  peasant  at  his  plough  wore  the 
weapon  of  defence ;  so  did  the  homeless 
wanderer  in  search  of  employ,  and  the 
black  soldier  on  short  leave.  It  was  a 
national  appendage,  due  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  popular  feelings  and  lawless  in- 
dinations.  The  excited  Moslem  printed 
and  shouted  the  great  text  of  the  false 
prophetf  "  The  sword  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  hell ; "  while  the  quiet  Hindoo  fre- 
quented midnight  meetings,  and  brought 
his  Ughar^  or  village  sabre,  to  a  razor  edge. 
The  quiet  dweller  in  England  will  scarcely 
believe  the  prodigies  performed  in  swora- 
cuttinfi;  by  these  coarse,  ill-looking  bits  of 
curved  metal,  costing  frequently  no  more 
than  IS.  6d,  to  2s,  The  Englishman  can 
excel  in  everything  if  he  chooses  to  mas- 
ter the  object  Not  less  than  half-a-dozen, 
perhaps  even  a  dozen,  have  attained  such 
swordsmanship  with  the  Oriental  weapon 
as  to  become  acknowledged  champions, 
the  title  of  Master  of  the  Sword  (Sahib 
Tulwar)  being  bestowed  on  them  by  uni- 
versal consent.  I  had  shot  numerous  wild 
beasts,  when  I  was  told  by  an  expert  that 
my  hunting  education  was  very  aeficient, 
as  I  could  not  handle  a  scimitar  to  stop 
my  game.  I  was  told  to  exercise  contin- 
ually on  a  pillar  of  soft  clay,  and  thus 
acquire  the  drawing  cut  at  the  proper  part 
of  the  blade ;  then  on  a  pillar  loosely 
stu£Eed  with  cotton;  then  on  a  newly 
killed  wildcat  or  jackal,  kneaded  previous 
to  the  practice  by  tlie  feet  of  a  heavy  man 
till  the  carcass  became  a  loose,  soft  mass ; 
then  on  a  great  pond  carp,  a  fish  clad  with 
heavy,  horny  scales,  like  elastic  mail  — 
considered  an  Ai  feat  to  test  man  and 
sword.  My  first  trial  at  this  experiment 
resulted  in  a  triple  fracture  of  the  good 
blade,  sundry  scales  flying  in  the  air,  un- 
cut, only  dislodged  ;  then  the  artistic  iour 
deforce  at  paper  cones  placed  on  a  table, 
and  muslin  thrown  up  to  a  height  —  all 
manner  of  strange  and  difficult  tasks, 
which,  being  only  ornamental,  I  eventually 
forsook  for  the  useful  and  more  easy  de- 
capitation of  fierce  quadrupeds,  beginning 
with  a  wounded  wild  hog  of  full  growth, 
and  on  essaying  the  sloping  stroke  behind 
the  ear,  sweeping  o£E  the  head  nearly,  that 


important  part  dropping  between  the  fore 
feet.  Not  long  before  1  had  seen  a  bold 
youne  Ghoorka  princeling  dismount  from 
his  elephant,  leave  it  standing  to  await  his 
return,  and  follow  on  foot  alone  an  im- 
mense boar  he  had  wounded  with  his 
rifle.  On  nearing  the  powerful  brute,  it 
champed  its  foamy  tusks  to  charge.  He 
drew  his  hookree  (or  Nepaulese  sword), 
and  as  it  sprang  at  him,  the  blade  was 
buried  across  piggy's  back,  all  but  sever- 
ing him  in  two  parts.  Perhaps  the  read- 
ers of  "  E,  M."  will  not  credit  my  statement 
of  village  peasants  with  sword  and  shield 
attacking  and  slashing  a  full-grown  tig^er, 
when  one  of  these  powerful  animals  has 
strayed  from  the  forest  into  their  fields. 
Yet  I  have  often  known  such  encounters 
—  a  man  or  two  always  killed  and  several 
wounded,  the  tiger^s  skin  spoiled,  too,  by 
the  long,  deep  cuts  of  their  teghars.  I 
saw  a  champion  swordsman,  a  native  sol- 
dier, who  went  into  the  rose-bushes  alone 
with  no  other  weapon  —  shield  on  shoul- 
der. His  cuts  were  masterly;  but  the 
bold  man  was  soon  struck  down  and  se- 
verely mauled.  A  crowd  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  shot  the  beast ;  the  hero  slowly 
recovered. 

"  The  manly  weapon  "  is  its  designa- 
tion. In  their  party  fights  each  side  would 
swear  that  no  other  deadly  arms  should  be 
used.  I  accidentally  witnessed  one  of 
these  combats.  Swordsmen,  shield  on 
arm,  in  twos  and  threes  came  running  to 
the  scene  of  cjuarrel  —  a  cow's  trespass. 
It  was  an  excitin?  event.  Clansmen  were 
continually  arriving,  and  every  man  se- 
lected his  foe.  There  was  grand  sword- 
play.  The  head,  legs,  and  arms  seemed 
to  me  the  chief  points  of  attack.  Being  a 
British  subject,  passing  through  an  inde- 
pendent State,  I  was  obliged  to  gallop  ofiE 
as  fast  as  my  horse  coulcf  go  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  battle.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  near  my  camp  two  brothers 
fought  a  duel  about  land  ;  one  was  killed, 
the  other  well  slashed.  In  two  or  three 
days  I  passed  by  a  battle  royal ;  the  king 
of  Oudh's  troops  were  besieging  some  re- 
fractory landowners,  who  refused  to  pay 
their  rents.  Heavy  cannon  were  booming 
around  and  musketry  cracking ;  the  village 
swordsmen  and  feudal  retainers,  under 
cover  of  night,  made  many  a  daring  sally, 
and  left  the  print  of  tneir  teghars  on 
Moslem  limbs.  I  saw  blood  -  stained 
bodies  on  rude  cots  being  carried  away  to 
their  homes.  The  unequal  struggle  had 
already  lasted  three  days.  That  tough 
and  stubborn  peasantry  could  boast  that 
in  long  years  they  had  never  once  been 
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defeated  —  no,  not  even  by  regular  troops. 
Among  some  military  trophies,  I  once  saw 
a  veiy  rude,  rusty  teghar  —  locally  worth 
a  shilling — which  had  cleanly  decapitated 
a  raw  recruit,  severing  coat,  collar,  brass 
buckle,  and  caste  necklet  of  hard  enamel 
beads.  The  nimble  village  rebel  had 
sprung  on  the  Sepoy  from  a  bush  while 
trimmmg  his  flint-lock  after  a  miss-fire. 
This  and  all  the  low-priced  teghars  and 
tulwars  are  of  very  soft  metal,  capable  of 
being  bent  and  straightened  across  the 
blade,  while  the  arch,  or  cutting  portion, 
with  razor  edge,  offers  immense  resistance 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  who,  behind  his 
shield,  can  watch  and  measure  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  only  the  straight  thrust  of  British 
bayonets  or  draeoon  blades  can  reach 
him.  The  metal  and  finish  of  cutting 
arms  improve  when  we  enter  north  India. 
Hard  steel  of  fine  temper  and  high  work- 
manship used  to  be  common  until  two 
Sikh  wars  and  the  great  Mutiny  abolished 
the  demand  for  such  deadly  wares.  The 
skilful  Mohammedan  craftsman  had  to 
emigrate  for  a  livelihood,  or  too  often 
dwindled  into  a  blacksmith  of  harmless 
occupation.  I  remember  in  the  good  old 
times  of  the  East  India  Company  itinerant 
sword-pedlars,  Persians  ana  Afghans  of 


great  stature  and  bie^  turbans.  "  Do  jrou 
want  any  swords?  "Yes — but  where 
are  they?"  "Here,**  and  the  vendor's 
hands  were  lifted  to  his  head-cloth,  where 
they  eroped  awhile ;  out  sprang  three  or 
four  shining  steel  snakes,  elastic  blades, 
unhandled  a  la  mode^  £20  to  £$0  each  in 
value,  sometimes  more.  Then  the  dealer 
put  them  through  various  severe  tests  to 
satisfy  his  customers,  packing  them  away 
again  in  their  hiding-place,  should  there 
be  no  sale,  and  going  on  his  road.  But 
there  were  many  shapes  and  sizes  and 
sorts  of  scimitars  of  great  price,  harder 
and  less  flexible,  both  plain  and  damas- 
cened. The  black  steel  of  Khorasan, 
very  rare  in  the  market,  reputed  to  cut  off 
the  neck  of  an  anvil  —  an  Eastern  anvil,  of 
course.  The  Persian  and  central-Asian 
specimens,  ele^ntly  watered  in  circular 
veins,  some  so  light  that  a  girl  coold  use 
them,  others  so  heavy  that  height  and 
length  of  arm,  with  breadth  of  chest,  were 
needful  gifts  of  nature  to  utilize  them  — 
men  like  Rob  Roy,  or  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni, 
whose  hands  hung  below  their  knees. 
The  latter  notable  carried  an  awful  steel 
mace  in  preference  to  a  sword,  and 
smashed  idols  and  idolaters  with  his  own 
arms  on  all  occasions. 


The  Queen's  Letter. —  A  supplement  to 
the  Lofidon  Gazette  contained  the  following 
letter  from  her  Majesty  the  queen,  received 
by  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department :  — 

Windsor  Castle,  JoBe  a4t  1887. 

I  am  anxious  to  express  to  my  people  my 
warm  thanks  for  the  kind,  and  more  than 
kind,  reception  I  met  with  on  going  to  and 
returning  from  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all 
my  chilctren  and  grandchildren. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  I  met  with  then, 
as  well  as  on  all  these  eventful  days,  in  Lon- 
don,  as  well  as  in  Windsor,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  jubilee,  has  touched  me  most  deeply. 
It  has  shown  that  the  labor  and  anxiety  of 
fifty  long  years,  twenty-two  of  which  I  spent 
in  unclouded  happiness  shared  and  cheered  by 
my  beloved  husband,  while  an  equal  number 
were  full  of  sorrows  and  trials,  borne  without 
his  sheltering  arm  and  wise  help,  have  been 
appreciated  by  my  i>eople. 

This  feeling,  and  the  sense  of  duty  towards 
my  dear  country  and  subjects  who  are  so  in- 
separably bound  up  with  my  life,  will  encour- 
age me  in  my  task  —  often  a  very  difficult  and 
arduous  one  —  during  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 


The  wonderful  order  preserved  on  this  o& 
casion  and  the  good  behavior  of  the  enormoiis 
multitudes  assembled  merits  my  highest  admi- 
ration. 

That  God  may  protect  and  abundantly  Uess 
my  country  is  my  fervent  prayer. 

Victoria  R.  and  L 


Electric  Light  at  the  Winter  Palace, 
St.  Petersburg. — The  czar  of  Russia,  at 
his  Winter  Palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Nera* 
possesses  what  is  probably  the  largest  perma- 
nent installation  c^  electric  light  ever  placed 
in  a  single  building.  The  palace  itself  is 
illuminated  by  twelve  thousand  incandescent 
lamps,  while  fifty-six  powerful  arcs  light  up 
the  front  and  the  various  courtyards.  The 
machine-room  contains  eight  engines,  capaUe 
of  developing  twenty-five  hundred  horse- 
power; the  dynamos,  including  reserve  mik 
chines,  are  twenty-six  in  number.  The  work 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  enAi»een 
of  the  palace,  in  conjunction  with  ue  St^ 
Petersburg  house  of  Siemens  and  Halske,  and 
the  installation  has  been  at  work  since  ths 
commencement  of  last  winter. 
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BACK  TO  BUSINESS. 
Leo  Britanmcus  loquitur  i^-' 


Whoof  I     Well,  I  am  glad  it*s  all  over. 

Well  over,  and  over  so  well. 
It  was  worth  while  abandoning  *•  clover  " 

For  Trafalgar  Square  or  P;U1  Mall. 
By  thunder,  I  hadn't  a  notion 

How  youthful  I  was,  and  how  green. 
Till  I  thrilled  with  contagious  emotion 

To  "  God  Save  the  Queen  I  " 

A  cynical  coldness  the  vogue  is. 

And  yet  mv  most  dandified  cubs 
Combined  with  the  buffers  and  fogies 

Who  thronged  the  hotels  and  the  Clubs 
To  crowd  for  the  handiest  places 

On  that  the  great  Jubilee  Day, 
And  yell,  until  red  in  their  faces, 

A  British  "Hooray I  I  I  " 

Let  i>edants  make  mock  of  the  yellers, 

/fancy  the  Jubilee  shows 
The  town  is  more  full  of  **  good  fellers  *' 

Than  modish  omniscience  knows. 
Their  notions  nubibustic. 

But  this  is  abundantly  clear. 
That  Britishers,  urban  or  rustic. 

Still  know  how  to  cheer. 

A  crowd  more  good-tempered  and  jolly 

Has  never  stood  hour  after  hour, 
W^ith  scarcely  a  sunshade  or  "brolly," 

Beneath  a  broad  sun  at  full  power. 
The  help  those  brave  **  bobbies  "  afforded 

Was  noble,  and  free  from  all  blame, 
And  if  they  arc  not  fitly  rewarded, 

I  say  it's  a  shame. 

Those  Ambulance  chaps,  too,  were  splendid  I 

The  gentle  and  vigilant  way 
In  which  on  the  crowd  they  attended 

Was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  day. 
Bravo,  sirs !     When  multitudes  muster, 

Such  help,  unconstrained  and  unfee'd. 
Prompt,  kind,  without  red-tape  or  fluster, 

Is  service  indeed. 

Illuminate  ?    Rather  I     My  pockets 

Were  pluml)ed  pretty  well.     What  a  sight. 
When  lanterns,  and  beacons,  and  rockets 

Made  brilliant  the  Jubilee  night  I 
Big  bonfires,  the  lavish  employment 

Of  fireworks,  some  dolts  deem  a  bore; 
With  a  view  to  the  people's  enjoyment, 

/wish  there'd  been  more  1 

However,  it's  over,  and  now,  sirs. 

To  business  I'm  going  to  see, 
I  must  doff  my  fine  Jubilee  trousers, 

My  mane  and  my  tail  must  flow  free. 
These  frolics  have  Ixien  **a  big  order," 

Which  statecraft  and  trade  did  not  shirk, 
(E'en  the  Times  flourished  forth  with  a  border,) 

But  now,  boys  —  to  workl 

Punch. 


CHRISTMAS. 

With  garlands  to  grace  it,  with  Uaghter  to 
greet  it, 
Christmas  is  here,  holly-red  and  snow-white. 
Hung  round  with  quaint  legends,  and  old^s- 
lif  e  stories 
Of  mystical  beauty  and  lifelong  delight ; 
With  dreams  of  the  Christ-child,  with  Sanu 
Claus  fables 
Without  doubts  to  trouble  or  questions  to 
break 
The  absolute  faith  in  the  triumph  of  goodness, 
In  God  and  in  Nature  on  guard  for  its  sake ; 
Without  fear  of  death,  with  no  memories  of 

grief. 
Believing  life  clear  as  our  cloudless  belief ; 
What  wonder  if  rose-colored  Christmas  ap- 
pear 
As  the  happiest  day  of  our  happy  child-year  f 

With   the   swiftness   of   thought,  with   the 

Spring's  incompleteness 
Childhood  has  passed,  and  its  place  is  filled 

up; 
Hope  suns  our  youth  into  Midsunmier  sweet- 
ness. 
And  the  roses  of  love  wreathe  our  life's 

golden  cup. 
We  shall  do — we  shall  dare — and  our  faith 

has  no  limit, 
Wrong  must  go  down  'neath  the  sword  ol 

the  right ; 
And  life  is  so  joyous,  and  may  be  so  glorious. 
And  dav  looks  so  long,  and  so  distant  the 

night. 
We   love  —  there    are  chances — and  if  we 

should  meet 
The  woman  who  holds  all  our  heart  at  her 

feet 
At  Christmas — would  not  that  make  Chrit^ 

mas  more  dear 
Than  all  other  days  of   our  love-lightened 

year? 

With  the  sadness  of  tears,  with  the  speed  of 
the  swallow. 
Youth  has  gone  by,  and  its  hope  and  its 
faith; 
Love  has  grown  into  grief,  and  remembrance 
is  anguish. 
And  down  the  dim  years  sound  the  fool- 
steps  of  death. 
There  sit  at  our  feast  (for  we  still  hold  our 
revels) 
The  phantom  of  hope  and  the  spectre  d 
truth. 
This    life  we  believed  in — how  hat  it  re- 
warded 
The  passionate  faith  of  our  long-ago  youth? 
Our  hearth  is  deserted  —  our  Christmas  day 

seems 
But  the  ghost  of  a  day  from  a  lifetime  ol 

dreams. 
Oh,  lost  voices  that  call  us, — we  hear  you— 

we  hear  I 
Oh,  most  desolate  day  of  our  desolate  3rear! 
Spectator.  £.  NeSBIT. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
LOUIS  XIV.  AND  HIS  COURT.* 

Voltaire,  in  his  "Si^cle   de    Louis 
JCIV.,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  anecdotes  of 
the  king  and  the  court.    He  apologizes 
for  this  descent  from  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory, with  the  remark  that  the  reputation 
of  the  king  was  so  great  that   the  most 
trifling    particulars  concerning  him    are 
more   interesting    to  posterity  than    the 
revolutions  of  other  States.     He  adds  a 
comparison    of    true    French  arrogance. 
*'  One  cares  more  to  know  what  passed  in 
the  cabinet  and  court  of  Augustus,  than 
the  details  of  the  conquests  of  Attila  or 
Tamerlane."     Had  Voltaire  lived  after  the 
Revolution  he  would  probably  have  spok- 
en with  less  confidence  of  the  reputation  of 
the  king,  who  is  now  commonly  regarded 
a^  an  architect  of  ruin,  and  his  long  polit- 
ical life  as  a  strenuous  blunder.     But  it 
'Was  not  needful  for  the  historian  to  offer 
an  apology  for  writing  of  the  court.     Dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  court  was 
France.    All  the  great  movements  of  the 
time  were  guided  by  men  who  either  re- 
sided or  were  often  to  be  seen  at  Saint- 
Germain    and    Versailles.      Those    who 
stood  outside  the  court  circle  were  rather 
victims  than  actors  in  the  events  of  their 
time.     There  had  been  brilliant  courts  in 
France  before  Louis  XIV.    The  court  of 
Francis  I.,  and  the  courts  of  other  of  the 
Valois  kings  had  been  prodigal  in  their 
royal  magnificence  ;  but  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.    differed    from  them  in    this,  that 
while  his  predecessors  merely  gathered 
their  nobles  around  them  at  special  sea- 
sons of  festivity,  his  resided  at  the  court, 
esp)ecially  after  it  settled  in  the  huge  pal- 
ace of  Versailles,  which,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, accommodated    more    than   ten 
thousand  persons.     In  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  nobility  of  France  had  lost  the 
great   position    which   they   formerly  en- 

•  I.  La  Cour  de  Louis  XIV,  et  la  Cour  tU  Louis 
XV.    Par  J.  DB  Saint-Amavd.     Paris.     18S7. 

J.  Madam*  de  Maintenon  d''a^*s  sa  CorrespoH' 
dance  autheniiqtte.  2  Tom.  Paris :  Libraire  Hachette 
et  Cie.     1887. 

3.  La  Coalition  de  1701  contre  la  France.  Par  Le 
Marquis  db  Courcy.     2  Tom.     Paris.     1886. 

4.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Court  0/  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Julia  Pardoe.  In 
three  Tolaroes.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
1886. 


joyed,  when  their  power  rivalled  that  of 
the  crown.    They  were    worsted  in  the 
struggle  with  Richelieu,  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  and  they  were  well  satisfied 
to  leave  their  impoverished  estates,  and 
to  become  courtiers  of  the  king.    Louis 
was  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  good,  or 
at  all  events  an  imposing,  use  of  the  mate- 
rials which  favoring  circumstances  placed 
at  his  disposal.     He  was  born  to  be  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  court ;  and  in  the  glory 
of  the  court   the  old  nobles  of  France 
almost  forgot  the    degradation    of   their 
position.    The  credit  of  Louis  XIV.  is  so 
fallen  that  we  are  apt  to  do  him  less  than 
justice  even  in  the  one  feature  of  his  ca- 
reer which  during  his  lifetime  dazzled  not 
only    all    France,   but  all  Europe.    We 
trust  too  implicitly  to  the  Tacitus  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon.     His 
memoirs,  although  not  published  in  their 
entirety  until  1829  —  when,  according  to 
Sainte-Beuve,  they  were  more  widely  wel- 
comed than  any  books  since  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  —  were  written  during 
the  last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  the 
king.    They  describe  the  court  in  its  de- 
cadence, and  the  author,  moreover,  was  an 
acrid  and  disapointed  man,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  caricature  the  king  and  court 
which  had  neglected  him.     Louis  in  his 
best  days  was  a  great  courtier  king.    He 
had  dignity  of  appearance  —  a   dignity 
which  he  derived  from  his  Spanish  moth- 
er —  and  his   flatterers  were  able  to  say 
that  the  world  would  have  recognized  its 
master  had  he  appeared    with  no  royal 
name.    But  the  dignity  of  the  king  had 
nothing  repellent  in  it.    He  was  gracious 
and  affable  to  all,  willing  to  listen  to  the 
tiresome  suitor   to    his    heart's  content. 
The  story  that  he  once  said,  fai  failli 
attendre,  is  probably  an  invention.     He 
could  wait,  and  wait  patiently  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  patient  of  men  under  the  mo- 
notonies of  court  etiquette,  and  no  one  un- 
derstood better  than  he  the  magical  power 
of  patience  and  gentleness  in  the  bearing 
of  a  superior  to  those  beneath  him.    When 
Louvois  died,  he  took  some  pains  to  train 
his  son  Barbesieux  to  succeed  him;  but, 
writing  to  an  uncle,   he   thus  expressed 
his  want  of   satisfaction  with   his  pupil : 
"  He  keeps  officers  too  long  waiting  in  his 
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aDte-chambcr.  He  speaks  to  them  with 
haughtiness,  sometimes  even  with  harsh- 
ness." The  combination  in  a  roj'al  per- 
sonage of  dignity  with  ease  and  affability 
was  more  rare  in  the  seventeenth  century 
than  in  our  time.  It  was  almost  a  dis- 
covery of  Louis,  whose  only  genius  lay  in 
the  management  of  social  intercourse  ;  for 
before  his  time  kings  had  alternated  be- 
tween a  harsh  pride,  which  kept  men  at  a 
distance,  and  the  bonhomie  of  kings  like 
Henry  IV.,  who  forgot  his  rank  alto- 
gether. Louis  XIV.  also  possessed  the 
invaluable  gift  of  silence.  His  courtiers 
might  gossip  in  his  hearing,  and  repeat 
the  latest  scandals ;  but  no  one  ever  heard 
an  incautious  utterance  from  the  king, 
which  might  have  made  mischief  if  re- 
peated. This  silence,  we  know,  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  purpose.  In  the  me- 
moirs which  he  caused  to  be  written  for 
the  instruction  of  his  son,  we  find  the  re- 
mark that,  while  a  sovereign  has  the  right 
of  doing  anything,  he  has  not  the  same 
right  to  speak.  He  must  be  more  circum- 
spect than  other  men  with  his  tongue ;  for 
what  would  be  of  no  importance  from  the 
lips  of  a  private  individual  becomes  of 
consequence  when  spoken  by  a  prince. 
Although  Louis  XIV.  did  not  speak  much, 
the  fitting  word  was  never  wanting  to  him 
when  the  occasion  required.  Many  of  his 
sayings  have  become  historical  from  their 
dignity  and  grace ;  they  rank  high  among 
royal  utterances.  What  could  be  better 
than  his  words  to  the  great  Cond^,  who 
after  a  victory  was  ascending  slowly  and 
painfully  the  staircase  at  Versailles,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  king  awaited  him  ?*  Bet- 
ter, or  at  all  events  more  honorable  to  his 
heart,  were  the  words  he  spoke,  when  him- 
self an  old  man,  to  Villeroi,  when  the  old 
marshal  returned  from  Ramillies,  covered, 
not  with  laurels,  but  with  disgrace :  "  Mon- 
sieur Ic  Mar^chal,  ou  n'est  plus  hcureux  k 
notre  &ge."  The  ma<;nanimity  of  the  king 
was  shown  also  in  the  chivalrous  courtesy 
of  his  treatment  of  the  exiled  king  of 
England.  He  was  generous,  lavishly  gen- 
erous, to  his  courtiers  and  to  his  servants, 
and  had  a  long  memory  for  services.    This  | 

I 

•  '*  Mon  cousin,  lui  dit  le  monarque,  ne  vous  prexsez 
pA* :   ou   Tiu  {>cut  p.ts   moiiter  tres  vite  quand  on   est  ; 
charge,  coinme  vou»,  de  tant  de  lauriers.*'  , 


may  seem  small  merit  in  one  who  gave 
away  what  belonged  to  others,  but  Louis 
gave  with  a  spontaneity  and  agraciousness 
which  showed  that  it  was  a  luxury  to  him 
to  confer  happiness,  and  that  his  heart  was 
kind.  It  may  seem  iDCongruous  to  as- 
cribe kindness  of  heart  to  a  monarch  who 
was  responsible  for  the  desolation  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  for  the  miseries  of  the 
peasantry  of  his  realm  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign.  But  the  master  who  under- 
stood Versailles,  and  who  ruled  it  with 
absolute  sway,  was  himself  governed  by 
the  opinions  of  Versailles ;  he  was  unable 
to  extend  his  sympathies  beyond  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  immediate 
contact.  Deficient  in  imagination,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  proud  obstinacy, 
wanting  in  true  independence  of  spirit,  he 
could  never  comprehend  the  needs  or  the 
suflerings  of  the  "dim,  common  popula- 
tions,'* who  did  not  put  in  appearances  at 
an  appartement. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  once  said  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  the  king  com- 
plained that  too  much  attention  was  given 
to  ceremony,  "  Your  Majesty  forgets  that 
you  yourself  are  a  ceremony."  Louis  XIV. 
never  forgot  that  he  and  his  court  were 
ceremonies,  and  that  their  reputation  de- 
pended upon  the  imposing  character  of  the 
ceremonial  which  surrounded  them.  All 
things  were  regulated  by  rule;  order 
reigned  even  in  the  most  trifling  pursuits, 
and  the  king  and  his  courtiers  hunted  and 
rode  with  the  solemn  dip;nity  of  men  per- 
forming a  high  and  important  function. 
The  ceremonial  which  surrounded  the 
king's  person  has  been  often  described, 
and  much  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  it 
Macaulay,  in  a  lively  passage  in  one  of  bis 
less  known  essays,  thus  ridicules  the  court 
ceremonies :  — 

Concerning  Louis  XIV.  himself,  the  world 
seems  at  last  to  have  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment. He  was  not  a  great  general ;  he  was 
not  a  great  statesman;  but  he  was,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  a  great  king.  Never  was 
there  so  consummate  a  master  of  what  oar 
James  I.  would  have  called  kingcraft— of  all 
those  arts  which  most  advantageously  display 
the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most  completely 
hide  his  defects.  Though  his  internal  admin- 
istration Mras  bad,  though  the  militarytriumphs 
which  gave  splendor  to  the  earlier  part  o£  Us 
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Tcign  were  not  achieved  by  himself,  though 
hia  latter  years  weie  crowded  mth  defeats  and 
huiniliationa,  though  he  was  so  ignorant  that 
he  scarcely  understood  the  Latin  of  his  Mass- 
book,  though  he  fell  under  the  control  of  a 
cunning  Jesuit  and  of  a  more  cunning  old 
woman,  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off 
on  his  people  as  a  being  above  humanity. 
And  this  is  the  more  e;ilraordinaty  because  he 
did  not  seclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze 
like  those  Oriental  despots  whose  faces  are 
never  seen,  and  whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime 
to  pronounce  lightly.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valel;  and  all  the 
world  saw  as  much  of  Louis  XIV.  as  his 
valet  could  see.  Five  hundred  people  assem- 
bled to  see  him  shave  and  put  on  his  breeches 
in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down  at 
the  side  of  his  bed,  and  said  his  prayer,  while 
the  whole  assembly  awaited  the  end  in  solemn 
silence  —  the  ecclesiastics  on  their  knees,  and 
the  laymen  with  Iheir  hats  before  Ihcir  faces. 
He  walked  about  his  gardens  with  a  train  of 
two  hundred  courtiers  at  his  heels.  All  Vet- 
sailles  came  Co  see  him  dine  and  sup.  He  was 
put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as 
great  as  that  which  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the 
morning.  He  took  his  very  emetics  in  State, 
and  vomited  maieslically  in  the  presence  of  all 
thegram&s  laA  fcliUi  intrJtt.  Yet,  though  he 
constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public  gaie 
in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  man  to  preserve  much  personal  dig- 
nity, he  to  the  last  impressed  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  rever- 
ence. The  illusion  which  he  produced  on  his 
worshippers  can  be  compared  only  to  those 
illusions  to  which  lovers  ate  proverbially  sub- 
ject during  the  season  of  courtship.  It  was 
an  illasion  which  affected  even  the  senses. 
The  contemporaries  of  Louis  thought  him  tall. 
Voltaire,  who  might  have  seen  him,  and  who 
had  lived  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  court,  speaks  repeatedly  of 
his  majestic  stature.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as 
any  fact  can  be,  that  he  was  rather  below  than 
above  a  middle  size.  He  had,  it  seems,  away 
of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way 
of  swelling  his  chest  and  rearing  lus  head, 
which  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Eighty  years  after  his  death  the  royal  ceme- 
tery was  violated  by  the  Revolutionists,  his 
coffin  was  opened,  his  body  was  dragged  out, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  prince,  whose  majestic 
Bgure  had  been  so  long  and  so  loudly  eitolled, 
was  in  truth  a  little  man.  That  fine  expres- 
sion of  Juvenal  is  singularly  applicable,  both 
in  its  literal  and  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  to 
LouU  XIV. :  — 


tjuntulm  (iot  homiDum  corpuiculL 
His  person  and  his  Govcmment  have  had  the 
same  fate.  He  had  the  art  of  making  both 
appear  grand  and  august,  in  spite  of  the  clear- 
est evidence  that  both  were  below  the  ordinary 
standard.  Death  and  lime  have  exposed  both 
the  deceptions.  The  body  of  the  great  king 
has  l)een  measured  more  justly  than  it  was 
measured  by  the  courtiers  who  were  afraid  to 
look  above  his  shoe-tie.  His  public  character 
has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free  from  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moliirc. 
In  the  grave,  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is 
only  live  feet  eight.  In  bistor)',  the  hero  and 
the  [Mjlitician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble 
tyrant,  the  slave  of  priests  and  women,  little 
in  war,  little  in  government,  little  in  every- 
thing but  the  art  of  simulating  greatness. 

This  is  amusing  caricature,  but  it  is  not 
i.  true  historical  portrait.  If  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  ridiculous  impostor  whom  Ma- 
caulay  represents,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  his  success  as  a  social  power  ?  There 
must  have  been  real  qualities  in  the  man 
who  was  able  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  a 
ceremonial  so  pompous  enacted  in  the 
gaie  of  the  most  quick.wiited  people  in 
Europe,  specially  prone  to  ridicule.  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  prosperous  day  was  the  ob- 
ject of  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  his 
courtiers  and  of  all  Frenchmen.  Nor  was 
the  admiration  of  the  king  confined  to 
France.  Strangers  who  came  to  Ver- 
sailles from  all  parts  of  Europe,  returned 
home  to  describe  to  their  f ell ow-coun try- 
men  the  grace  and  majesty  of  the  French 
king  and  his  court;  and  there  was  not  a 
court  in  Europe  which  did  not  seek  to 
imitate  Versailles. 

The  elaborate  ceremonial  of  Versailles 
had  a  meaning  for  those  who  witnessed  it, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  catch.  As 
the  ceremonial  of  the  mass  appears  ridic- 
ulous to  Protestants,  the  ceremonials  ot 
j  ancient  royalty  excite  the  ridicule  of  pood 
Whigs  like  Macaulay.  But  in  the  daj-s 
of  Louis  XIV.  men  believed  in  the  divine 
right  —  almost  in  the  divinity  —  of  kings. 
The  greatest  divines  and  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  taught  that  the  king  was  an 
almost  supernatural  being — given  by  Cod 
to  mankind  to  rule  in  civil  affairs,  as  the 
pope  ruled  in  the  Church.  The  king  was 
no  more  guilty  o£  personal  vanity  in  sur- 
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rounding  himself  with  a  stately  ceremo- 
nial than  the  pope  in  doing  the  like  in  St. 
Peter's.  Louis  XIV.  believed  as  devoutly 
in  his  sacerdotal  royalty  as  the  late  pope 
in  his  own  infallibility;  and  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  witli  which  he  surrounded 
himself  were  a  tribute  to  his  office.  They 
were  intended  to  teach  the  people  to  honor 
the  king ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  Versailles 
occupy  the  same  position  in  civil  history 
as  the  religious  orders  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church  hold  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  were  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  ideas  which 
we  consider  false  and  mischievous;  but 
they  were  not  mere  freaks  of  personal 
vanity,  as  Macaulay  appeared  to  regard 
them. 

Tlie  order  introduced  into  social  life  at 
Versailles,  the  elaborate  and  studied  po- 
liteness of  the  court,  became  an  influence 
which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  France. 
Voltaire  says  that  the  standard  of  social 
intercourse  was  raised  even  in  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  the  origin  of  the  proverbial 
politeness  of  the  French  nation  may  prob- 
ably be  traced  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
courtiers;  although  their  politeness  now 
appears  as  ridiculous  to  liberal  French- 
men as  the  piety  of  Simeon  Stylites  or  of 
Saint  Anthony. 

Louis  XIV.  added  to  the  charm  of  his 
court  by  the  patronage  which  he  extended 
to  men  of  letters.  These  were  always 
welcome,  and  were  treated  with  distin- 
guished consideration.  They  caused  ideas 
to  circulate  in  the  court ;  and  the  courtiers 
who  witnessed  the  plays  of  Molifere  and 
Racine,  who  read  the  satires  of  Boileau, 
and  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Bossuet 
were  well  provided  with  subjects  of  con- 
versation. It  has  been  often  said  lately 
that  the  services  of  the  king  to  literature 
have  been  exaggerated.  Many  of  the  great 
literary  men  whose  names  adorn  his  reign 
were  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers 
before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  died,  French  literature, 
like  everything  else  in  France,  was  in  a 
state  of  decadence.  The  rei^n  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  not  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  kind  of  literature. 
Absolutism  never  is.  But  the  king,  al- 
though the  representative  of  an  evil  sys- 
tem, showed  not  a  little  appreciation  of 
good  literature,  althoujjh  he  regarded  it 
as  an  ornament  rather  than  a  power.  He 
protected  MoH^re  against  the  furious 
l)i;i:ots,  who  would  have  sent  the  author  of 
"  Tartuffe  "  to  a  dungeon.  The  greatest 
comic  genius  which  the  world  had  seen 
since  the  days  of  Aristophanes  was  per- 
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mitted  to  ridicule  pretence  of  every  kind 
in  the  presence  of^  the  king,  who  is  now 
regarded  as  himself  nothing  but  a  pre- 
tender. Nor  was  his  good  judgment  in 
literature  confined  to  productions  of  the 
stage.  On  the  first  occasion  that  he  heard 
Bossuet,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  preacher *s 
father,  congratulating  him  on  havine  such 
a  son  ;  and  Bossuet  enjoyed  his  confidence 
to  the  last.  He  committed  to  him  the 
education  of  his  son,  as  later  he  entrusted 
the  education  of  his  grandson  to  F^n^on. 
Sainte-Beuve  makes  the  acute  observa- 
tion, that  the  genius  of  Bossuet  owed 
something  to  the  sober  sense  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  for  while  the  sermons  he  preached 
before  Anne  of  Austria  were  more  florid 
in  st}'le,  and  not  free  from  sickly  senti- 
mentalism,  the  sermons  preached  before 
her  son  are  distinguished  by  sobriety  and 
good  sense,  as  well  as  by  eloouence. 

When  we  turn  from  the  play  to  the  in- 
fluence it  exercised  upon  the  players,  we 
must  give  a  different  verdict.  The  cult 
of  royalty,  as  practised  at  Versailles,  was 
splendid ;  and  were  we  to  concede  the 
principle  on  which  it  rested,  we  might 
pronounce  it  admirable.  But  the  influence 
was  evil  upon  the  characters  of  the  chief 
and  the  subordinate  actors.  It  is  fatal  to 
true  nobility  of  character  to  give  supreme 
attention  to  the  externals  of  life.  Tne  old 
nobility  of  France  lost  their  self-respect 
in  the  gilded  chambers  of  Versailles. 
They  became  the  lacqueys  of  the  kinj^. 
Their  one  object  in  life  was  to  obtain 
posts  and  pensions;  and  flattery  of  the 
king,  detraction  of  others,  were  the  means 
they  used  to  obtain  them.  This  is  not  of 
course  true  of  them  all,  but  it  was  hard 
for  a  class  of  men,  with  no  homely  duties, 
and  separated  from  the  people  by  an  im- 
passable gulf,  not  to  lose  the  homely 
moralities  which  preserve  society  from 
moral  ruin.  The  King  was  subjected  to 
constant  flatteries,  which  were  not  the  less 
dangerous  that  they  were  offered  with  the 
delicate  ingenuity  which  is  a  gift  of  culti- 
vated Frenchmen.  On  one  occasion  the 
king  and  Madame  dc  Maintcnon  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Marquis  d^Antin,  at  Petit 
Bourg.  The  marquis  had  bcfoFehand 
sought  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
chambers  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  at 
Versailles.  He  had  observed  everything, 
down  to  the  books  on  the  table ;  and  when 
Madame  de  Maintenon  entered  the  apart- 
ments prepared  for  her  at  Petit  Bourg, 
she  found  an  exact  reproduction  Sf 
her  apartments  at  Versailles.  The  kinff 
praised  ever^'thing  highly,  but  expressed 
I  regret  that  an  alley  of  beautiful  horse* 
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chestnuts  intercepted  the  view  from  his 
window.  When  he  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow in  the  morning  no  trace  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  trees,  which  had  been  removed 
during  the  night  by  the  orders  of  his  host. 
It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
character  of  the  king  did  not  improve  un- 
der the  insidious  innuence  of  the  flatteries 
of  his  courtiers  ;  the  courtesy  and  patience 
which  he  showed  to  the  dull  ancf  stupid, 
to  the  unfortunate  and  the  guilty,  were  not 
extended  to  those  who  ventured  to  tell 
him  unpleasant  truths.  On  one  occasion 
the  eccentric  nephew  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
ventured  to  reprove  the  king  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion  :  **  Sire,"  he  said,  "  St.  Gene- 
vieve appeared  to  me  last  night.  She  is 
much  offended  by  the  conduct  of  your 
Majesty,  and  has  foretold  to  me  that  if 
you    do    not   reform    your    morals    the 

freatest  misfortunes  will  fall  upon  your 
ingdom,"  The  king  replied:  "And  I, 
Monsieur  de  Mazarin,  have  recently  had 
several  visions,  by  which  I  have  been 
warned  that  the  late  cardinal,  your  uncle, 
plundered  my  people  ;  and  that  it  is  time 
to  make  his  heirs  disgorge  the  booty. 
Remember  this;  be  persuaded  that  the 
very  next  time  you  permit  yourself  to 
offer  me  unsolicited  advice  1  shall  act 
upon  the  mysterious  information  I  have 
received." 

The  characters  of  the  courtiers  degener- 
ated even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
kine.  With  no  serious  duties,  they  occu- 
pied themselves  for  the  most  part  with 
trifles.  Cruel  practical  jokes  were  com- 
mon. Greed  and  jealousy  were  the  ruling 
passions.  The  eagerness  for  money  which 
the  elegant  courtiers  showed  is  almost 
past  belief.  It  became  a  passion  which 
extinguished  natural  affection  and  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life.  The  father  was 
no  sooner  dead  —  perhaps  not  quite  dead 
—  when  the  son  was  seen  kneeling  by 
the  bedside  of  the  king  begging  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  posts.  Miss  Pardoe  tells 
a  shocking  story  of  the  Marquis  d'Antin, 
the  legitimate  son  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  the  same  courtier  who  entertained  the 
king  at  Petit  Bourg.  When  the  unhappy 
woman  was  dying  she  sent  for  her  con- 
fessor and  her  son.  When  the  son  arrived 
he  learned  that  his  mother  was  insensible. 
Without  leaving  his  travelling-chaise  he 
desired  a  weeping  attendant,  who  pre- 
sented herself  to  receive  him,  to  bring  his 
mother's  casket  to  the  carriage,  as  he 
should  not  alight ;  the  woman  only  replied 
by  sobbing  out  that  her  mistress  was  at 
that  moment  in  the  death  agony.  "  That 
is  not  what  I  asked,"  said  the  marquis 


coldly;  "I  inquired  for  her  casket!" 
The  femme  de  cJiambre  disappeared,  and 
a  few  minutes  subseouentlv  returned, 
carrying  a  small  ebony  box  clamped  with 
silver.  "  Where  is  the  key  ?  "  inquired 
M.  d*Antin.  "The  marchioness  never 
entrusts  it  to  any  one  ;  she  wears  it  about 
her  neck,"  "  Snail  I  then  be  compelled 
to  enter  the  house,  and  seek  it  myself  ?  " 
he  asked  impatiently.  "  I  fear  so,  mon- 
sieur; for  no  attenaant  of  the  marquise 
could  be  induced  to  perform  such  an 
office  at  such  a  moment." 

Without  further  comment  the  marquis 
sprang  from  the  chaise,  rapidly  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  entered  the  aeath-room, 
where  his  once  beautiful  mother  lay  gasp- 
ing in  the  last  struggle.  With  a  steady 
hand  he  drew  back  the  costly  lace  whicn 
veiled  her  bosom,  seized  the  small  key 
that  rested  on  it,  opened  the  casket,  thrust 
all  its  contents  into  the  pockets  of  his 
kaui-de-chausses,  and  regained  his  car- 
riage, without  the  utterance  of  one  word 
unconnected  with  the  absolute  purpose  of 
his  visit. 

Sometimes  the  desire  for  money  led  the 
courtiers  of  Versailles  into  acts  that  would 
have  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
scruples  of  the  law  had  they  been  humbler 
personages.-  At  the  grand  ball  given  by 
the  king  at  the  wedding  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  it  was  found  that  some  per- 
sons were  stealing  the  jewels  of  the  guests. 
The  king,  on  being  apprised  of  the  fact, 
desired  a  number  of  noblemen  to  disperse 
themselves  among  the  crowd,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discover  the  thief.  They  ob- 
served a  gorgeously  dressed  individual  in 
the  act  of  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
dress  of  the  young  princess  to  possess 
himself  of  a  diamond  clasp.  Without 
troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tity of  their  prisoner,  they  hurried  him 
to  the  private  closet  of  the  king.  Louis, 
on  being  informed  that  the  thief  was 
caught,  retired  for  an  instant  from  the 
throng,  and  upon  entering  his  cabinet 
was  painfully  startled  to  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  his 
court 

The  king  said  to  him^ "  Leave  the  pal- 
ace on  the  instant;  I  at  once  despise  and 
pardon  you." 

The  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  the  cour- 
tiers were  incessant.  They  quarrelled 
specially  on  questions  of  precedence. 
The  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  who  himself 
felt  strongly  on  the  subject  as  an  ancient 
duke  of  France,  afford  us  some  curious 
illustrations  of  the  importance  attached  to 
questions  of  etiquette.    The  following  re- 
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fers  to  a  religious  ceremony,  and  is  won-  it  at  its  worst.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 

derfui  in  its  way: —  kindly  man  —  not  an  acrid  misanthrope. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Mass  at  the  King's  P"^  if  so,  his  experiences  of  men  must 

communion,  a  folding  chair  was  pushed  to  the  have  been  singularly  unfortunate,  for  nev- 

foot  of  the  altar,  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  er  did  any  writer  display  such  a  complete 

stuff,  and  then  with  a  large  cloth,  which  hung  knowledge  of  the  meanness  and  littleness 

down  before  and  behind.    At  the  Pater  the  of  humanity,  such  complete  ignorance  of 

chaplain  rose  and  whispered  in  the  King's  its  heroisms  and  greatness, 

ear  the  names  of  all  the  dukes  who  were  in  Louis  XIV.  was  not  only  the  leader  of 

the  chapel.    The  King  named  ten,  always  the  the  courtier  throng  at  Versailles,  but  ruler 

oldest,  to  each  of  whom  the  chaplain  advanced  ^f     prance.     ThI   formula,   "The    king 

and  made  a  reverence.     During  the  commun-  •        ^     ^              govern,"  had  not  then 

ion  of  the  priest  the  King  rose,  and  went  and  »^'&"f  uruw^^o  *4wv  5v/»v.ii4,    na^  mv*  «iw« 

knelt  down  on  the  bare  floor  behind  the  fold-  been  invented,  and  Louis  was  not  disposed 

ing  seat,  and  took  hold  of  the  cloth;  at  the  to  be  a  rot  faineant.     It  is  almost  certain 

same  time  two  dukes,  the  elder  on  the  right,  that  he  never  uttered  the  famous  words, 

the  other  on  the  left,  each  took  hold  of  a  cor-  Ldiat  c'est  moi ;   but  he  believed    them 

ner  of  the  cloth ;  the  two  chaplains  took  hold  nevertheless,  and  frequently  said  the  same 

of  the  other  two  corners  of  the  same  cloth  on  thing  in  a  less  epigrammatic  form.     Until 

the  side  of  the  altar,  all  four  kneeling,  and  the  the  death  of  Mazarin  he  did  not  take  part 

chaolain  of  the  guards  also  kneeling ;  and  be-  j^  the  government,  but  left  everything  in 

}\t     K^  r^-   7v^  communion  received,  ^^    j^^       £  ^           ^  minister,  who  fore- 

and  the  oblation  taken  some  moments  after-  , ^     -    4ir»  *!.       ^  i  • 

wards,  the  King  remained  a  little  while  in  the  f.f\»  however,  that  the  young  king  was 

same  place,  then  returned  to  his  own,  followed  ^'*^ely  to  assert  himself.     He  is  reported 

bv  the  two  dukes  and  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  have  said :  "  He  has  m  him  the  making 

w'ho  took  theirs.    If  a  son  of  France  happened  of  four  kings  and  one  honest  man."    On 

to  be  there  alone,  he  alone  held  the  right  cor-  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  l66l,  the  king 

ner  of  the  cloth,  and  nolK)dy  the  other;  and  summoned  his  Council.    Addressing  the 

when  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  was  there,  and  no   chancellor  he  said : 

son  of  France  was  present,  M.  le  Due  d'Or-  o-tu         lj                     1.1  j.i? 

leans  held  the  cloth  in  like  manner.      If  a  „p»5»  ^  have  had  you  assembled,  with  my 

prince  of  the  blood  were  alone  present,  how-  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  to  tell  vou 

ever,  he  held  the  cloth,  but  a  duke  was  called  jnat  until  now  I  have  been  well  pleased  to 

forward  to  assist  him.     He  was  not  privileged  ^^ave  my  affairs  to  be  governed  by  the  late 

to  act  without  the  duke  cardinal ;  it  is  time  that  I  should  govern  them 

The  princes  of  the  blood  wanted  to  change  mvself.     You  will  aid  me  with  your  counsels 

this;  they  were  envious  of  the  distinction  ac-  when  I  ask  for  them.     I  beg  and  command 

corded  to  M.  d»Orleans,  and  wished  to  put  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  to  put  the  seal  of  author 

themselves  on  the  same  footing.    Accordinglv,  L^V  ^9  nothing  without  my  orders,  and  without 

at  the  Assumption  of  this  year  they  managed  '^''^^^"g  spoken  to  me  thereof,  unless  a  Seae- 

so  well  that  M.  le  Due  served  alone  at  the  tary  of  State  shall  bring  them  to  you  on  my 

altar  at  the  King's  communion,  no  duke  being  ^'ehalf.     And  for  vou,  gentlemen  (addressing 

called  upon  to  come  and  join  him.     The  sur-  the  Secretaries  of  State),  I  warn  you  not  to 

prise  at  this  was  ver>'  great.     The  Due  de  la  s>gn  anvthmg,  even  a  safety  warrant  or  a  pass^ 

Force  and  the  Marechal  de  Boufflers,  who  Port,  without  my  command,  to  report  every 

ought  to  have  served,  were  both  present.     I  ^^X  to  me  personally,  and  to  favor  nobody  m 

wrote  to  this  last  to  say  that  such  a  thing  had  >our  monthly  rolls. 

never  hapi>ened  before,  and  was  contrary  to  For  fifty-six  years  the  king  carried  out 

all  precedent.     I  wrote,  too,  to  M.  d'Orleans,  the  system  of  personal  government  which 

who  was  then  in  Spain,  informing  him  of  the  \^^   thus   sketched  ;   and   a  writer  whoM 

circumstance.     When  he  returned   he   com-  ^^^^^^^  deserves  the  highest  respect.  M. 

plained  to  the  King;  but  the  King  merely  said  r-..;,/N*   co„o  #k^*  .ru:i«  £-  \.^a  -J-T*  «wi-. 

that  the  dukes  ougVt  to  have  presented  them-  ^}^'.^^  ^^^  ^^   ^   ^.  ^^  ^ ad  some  aUe 

selves,  and  taken  hold  of  the  cloth.     But  how  ministers    and  some  incompetent  mmii- 

could  they  have  done  so  without  being  re-  tcrs,  he  remained  as  much  master  of  the 

quested,  as  was  customary,  to  come  forward  ?  administrators  of  the  first  rank  as  if  they 

What  would  the  King  have  thought  of  them  had  been  insignificant  clerks.     It  may  be 

if  they  had  ?    To  conclude,  nothing  could  be  '  questioned  whether  Louis  did  govern  SO 

made  of  the  matter,  and  it  remained  thus.  I  completely  as  he  imagined,  and  as  his  ad< 

Never  since  that  time  did  I  go  to  the  commun-  m i re rs  affirm.     He  was  a  very  ignorant 

ion  of  the  King  I  nj^n,  and  there  was  an  element  of  self-dit- 

The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  of  trust  hidden  beneath  his  proud,  wilful  na- 

all  great  writers  gives  the  lowest  estimate  tore.    The  plans  of  mini.sters  were  more 
of  human  nature,  studied  it  at  the  court '  often  accepted  than  the  kingallowei  hiro- 

of  \'ersailles.    The  author  of  the  terrible  .  self  to  suppose ;  but  he  never  permitted  it 

'  *Maximes**  knew  human  nature,  but  knew  i  to  be  seen  that  he  was  being  led*    Ao- 
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cording  to  Saint-Simon,  Le  Tellier,  the 
chancellor,  once  said  of  his  master :  — 

Of  twenty  matters  that  we  bring  before  the 
King,  we  are  sure  he  will  pass  nineteen  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes ;  we  are  equally  certain 
that  the  twentieth  will  be  decided  against 
them.  But  which  of  the  twenty  will  be  de- 
cided contrary  to  our  desire  we  never  know, 
although  it  may  be  the  one  we  have  most  at 
heart.  The  King  reserves  to  himself  this 
caprice,  to  make  us  feel  that  he  is  master,  and 
that  he  governs. 

This  is  not  the  procedure  of  a  strong 
governing  man  with  a  definite    policy; 
rather  the  device  of  a  proud  man,  jealous 
of  his  power,  and  intent  on  seeming  to 
govern.    We  mark  the  same  spirit  in  the 
memoirs  addressed  to  his  son.     He  urges 
him  to  seek  to  maintain  his  own  reputa- 
tion before  the  world ;  and  he  afiirms  that 
he  purposely  chose  less  able  ministers 
than  he  might  have  done,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ministers    might    not   over- 
shadow his  own.    He  never  doubted,  and 
he  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  doubt- 
ing, that  it  was  his  sole  right  and  duty  to 
determine  all  the  matters  Drought  before 
him.     To  his  grandson  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
he  wrote  :  **  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be 
governed.    Consult  your  Council,  listen 
to  what  they  have  to  say,  but  take  your 
resolution  yourself.     God  will  infuse  into 
your  mind  knowledge."      The  king  did 
not  shrink  from  any  labor  in  the  service  of 
the  State.     He  was  the  most  laborious  of 
kings ;  and  from  youth  to  old  age  spent 
many    hours  daily  with  his  Council  or 
with  individual  ministers,  and  busied  him- 
self with  details  which  might  well  have 
been  left  to  subordinates.    His  love  of 
detail  was  a  fault  rather  than  a  virtue ; 
and  interfered  with  the  larger  grasp  of 
affairs  which  less  industrious  monarchs 
have  often  displayed.    He  was  destitute  of 
political  foresight;  his  views  were  those 
of  the  office,  of  the  permanent  official  — 
the  views  of  a  man  who  thought  that  plans 
^hich  had  given  so  much  trouble  must  be 
•ight.    Even  his  indolent  grandson  showed 
hashes  of  insight  as  to  the  drift  of  events 
\Nrhich  the  laborious  king  never  displayed. 
It  was  this  industry  that  led  Lord  Beacons- 
field —  who   in  matters  historical  judged 
things  by  the  outside  —  to  say  of  him: 
^*  Louis  XIV.,  though  a  king,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  lived ;  for 
he  personally  conducted  the  most  impor- 
tant correspondence  and   transacted  the 
most  important  affairs  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  minister  who  ever  ruled." 

The  king  was  more  under  the  influence 
of  his  "  clerk  "  ministers  than  he  permit- 


ted himself  to  think,  and  they  were  not 
all  of  the  mediocre  character  which  he 
somewhat  arrogantly  attributed  to  them. 
Among  them  were  two  supremely  able 
men — Jean  Baptiste    Colbert    and    the 
Marquis  Louvois.    Colbert  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mazarin,  who  recognized  his 
ability ;  and  he  was  made  comptroller  of 
finance  by  Louis  in  1661,  in  place  of  the 
superintendent   Fouquet,  who    was  tried 
and  imprisoned  for  dilapidations.    Colbert 
found  the  finances  of  the  realm  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  and  set  himself  to  work  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion.    He  was  a 
man  of  rough  exterior —  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule at  court,  and  possessed  of  little  gen- 
eral culture.    But  he  was  capable,  honest, 
and  fearless.     Perhaps  all  the  true  glory 
of  a  reign  whose  glories  have  been  so 
much    exaggerated,    belong  to  the  man 
who  was  ridiculed  while  he  lived,  and  was 
so  unpopular  when  he  died,  that  his  fune- 
ral took  place  by  night  to  avoid  public  in- 
sult.    He  filled  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  redemption  of  rentes  and  by  levying 
taxes  over  a  wider  area  of  the  population. 
He  encouraged  commerce  and  industries. 
Manufactories  for  the  making  of  cloth  and 
tapestries  sprang  up  under  bis  fostering 
care.    The  roads  in  France,  which  used  to 
be  impassable,  became  the  admiration  of 
Europe.     He  founded  great  trading  com- 
panies, and  developed  the  maritime  trade 
of  France.     Louis  was  pleased  with  the 
great  schemes  of  Colbert ;  but  he  would 
not  be  controlled  in  the  matter  of  expen- 
diture.    Colbert  was  not  a  mere  utilitarian 
with  regard  to  expenditure.     He  willingly 
found  money  for  the  encouragement  of 
art  and  letters,  and  for  the  embellishment 
of  Paris  ;  for  he  recognized  that  such  ex- 
penditure   contributed    to  the  honor  of 
France.     Louis  cared  little  for  Paris,  in 
which  he  seldom  lived.    He  preferred  to 
spend  mone^  upon  palaces  in  which  he 
could  live  with  his  courtiers  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  criticisms  and  railleries  of 
the  quick-witted  Parisians.     Colbert  had 
to  find  large  sums  of  money  for  building 
at  Saint-Germain,  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
at  Chambord  ;  but  much  larger  sums  were 
spent  —  we  may  say,  sunk  —  at  Versailles. 
It  had  been  an  insignificant  place  before 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  he  determined 
to  make  it  a  great  palace,  in  which  he  and 
his  court  might  reside.     The  site  was  ill- 
chosen  ;  it  was   so    unhealthy    that  the 
workmen  who  performed  the  work  died  by 
thousands.     It  was  ill-supplied  with  water, 
which  had  to  be  conveyed  to  it  at  vast  ex- 
pense ;  but  the  king  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  his  purpose  even  by  the  op- 
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posilion  of  nature.  Colbert  repeatedly  '  nolhing;  were  incapaWe  of  seeinB  tDjlhiBg} 
remonstrated  about  the  expense,  and  ,  lint  Ihey  felt  it  with  the  low  animal  Instinct  of 
wrote  \r>  the  kin-lhnl  had  he  foreseen  the  ,  self-pteservaiion.  They  feared  and  they  hated 
expenditure  would  be  so  large,  he  would    l';"..^_"a_''?;.''_'.^!*'5"_'^°'^^^"'.*?r'""(E 


have  advised  the  employm 


admirer  of  ilie  king  and  of  his  reign,  nar- 
rates how,  in  the  evil  days  of  the  Com- 
mune,  he  solaced  his  royalist  soul  by 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  and 
calling  lip  before  hitn  the  image  of  the 
stately  kin^  and  his  courtiers.  Perhaps 
the  connection  between  the  Commune  and 
the  lavish  king  is  more  intimate  than  M. 
Saint-Amand  recognizes.  Colbert  seemed 
to  have  had  a  prophetic  warning  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  royal  ex- 
travagances when  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  expenditure  on 
Versailles  might  be  hid  forever. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  Colbert  the 
resources  of  France  were  developed,  and 
the  marvellous  capacities  of  the  country 
were  made  manifest:  but  while  Colbert 
increased  the  revenue,  the  king  increased 
the  expenditure,  and  the  king  outstripped 
the  minister.  The  great  expense  was  of 
course  the  wars,  which  were  incessant; 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Colbert 
wrote  to  his  master  that  during  the  twenty 
years  he  had  served  the  king,  the  receipts 
nad  greatly  increased,  but  the  expenses 
had  much  exceeded  the  receipts,  and  he 
entreated  him  to  moderate  and  retrench. 
The  king  would  not  be  controlled ;  and 
Colbert  had  to  adopt  financial  expedients 
which  lie  had  discarded,  and  of  which  he 
disapprovcil.  to  pay  for  foolish  wars  and 
unnecessary  buiMing.  He  died  before 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when  his  best  helpers,  the  industrious 
Protestants,  were  driven  into  exile;  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  the  policy 
of  his  master  and  I.ouvois  would  rum  the 
country  which  he  loved.  He  died  in  16S3, 
filled  with  melancholy  and  despair.  His 
loyalty  lo  the  king,  whom  he  had  served 
so  u'etl,  was  almost  gone  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  refused  1"  read  the  last  letter 
he  sent  him.  '■  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  lo  hear 
nothing  more  of  that  man.  Had  I  served 
my  God  as  I  have  served  him  I  should 
have  been  saved  five  times  over,  and  now 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me." 

A  medern  writer  has  thus  described 
Colbert  and  his  work  :  — 


his  desk  fourteen  hours  a  day,  rigid  and 
exacting  to  his  underlings,  lo  his  own  ton  u 
severe  as  to  the  rest,  with  his  deal  ear  and  his 
harsh,  gruff  refusals  to  all  their  piteous  ap- 
peals for  comfortable  sinecures ;  with  his  open 
eye,  and  bis  honest,  hearty  recognicion  of  msI 
and  talent ;  with  his  utter  indifference  toquai^ 
rcis  of  Jesuit  or  Jansenist,  of  Catholic  or 
Huguenot;  seeking  only  for  men,  in  every 
sphere  or  class,  in  even'  trade  and  profession, 
who  could  and  would  help  him  in  his  prand 
design  of  advancing  the  peaceful  well-being  of 
the  French  nation.* 

Louis  XIV.  was  incapable  of  enteriitf 
heartily  into  the  financial  reforms  of  his 
great  minister.  He  imagined  that  the 
people  derived  benefit  from  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  luxury  —  an  economic  fat 
lacy  which  has  been  repeated  In  times 
when  men  had  less  excuse  for  it  than  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  one  occuion, 
when  Madame  dc  Maiatenon  asked  him 
for  money  for  the  poor,  he  replied:  "A 
king  gives  alms  by  spending  liberally." 
Words  precious  and  terrible,  exclaims  M, 
Say,  which  show  how  ruin  can  be  reduced 
'  a  principle.  The  same  fallacy  was  Dt- 
red  in  verse  by  La  Fontaine :  — 

lie  cclui 

□us  en  usons,  Dieu  sail.     NOire  plaiiit  oo- 
'aitiSMi,  le  Tcndeur. 

The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  were  inces- 
sant   Of  the  fifty-six  years  between  the 


Colbert, 


aMem[itin|i  to  introduce  a  just 
I  ui  i^iiati'in,  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
im-ii  uf  Ihe  Cunvemion.  The  miserable 
if  tine  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  him 
t  be  -iaiJ  to  have  seen  this;  they  saw 


3  and  the  death  of 
two  were  occupied 
1  there  less  excuse 
no  longer,  as  in  the 
i  to  Europe, 


peace  of  the  Pyre; 
I^uis  in  1715,  thirty-tt 
with  wars.     Never  w" 
for  wars.     Spain  wa: 
time  of  Richelieu,  s 

but  was  in  a  state  of  decadence.  Gennujr 
was  weak  and  divided  ;  and  Austria  was 
in  constant  dread  of  the  Turks,  Louis 
nevertheless  managed  to  embroil  himself 
wilh  almost  every  power  in  Europe ;  and 
so  to  excite  fear  and  jealousy  that  in  1701 
a  great  European  coalition  was  formed 
against  him.  Louis  XIV.  was  not  a  sot 
dier,  and  had  little  scientific  interest  In 
war.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  personal 
courage  in  the  field,  and  he  had  aooe  of 
the  love  of  fighting  for  fighting's  takt 
which  has  led  some  kings  into  war.  H« 
found  war  the  easiest  method  of  ^"'"' — 
glory.    In  the  memoirs 

d  CollMit.    Bv  J.  K 
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ion,  iTie  says :  ••  Fame  is  a  blessing  which 
priaces  ought  to  pant  after  more  and  more 
every  day,  and  which  alone  is  more  effectu- 
ally conducive  than  all  other  means  to  the 
success  of  their  designs."  The  successes 
which  attended  his  wars  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  gratified  the  French 
people,  exalted  the  reputation  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  arrested  for  a  time  the  critical 
and  destructive  tendencies  which  had 
given  anxiety  to  Mazarin  during  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Austria,  It  was  these 
successes  that  led  Napoleon  to  say  that 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  greatest  king  of 
France  since  Charlemagne.  Success  came 
easily  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  his  enemies 
were  weak,  and  he  had  in  his  service  the 
greatest  soldiers  in  Europe.  The  genius 
of  Cond^,  and  the  science  of  Turenne  and 
Vauban  guided  the  operations  of  his  ar- 
mies in  the  field.  As  war  minister,  he  had 
Louvois.  This  remarkable  man  re-organ- 
ized the  French  army  and  rendered  it  the 
most  efficient  in  Europe.  Harsh  and  un- 
scrupulous, but  energetic  and  clear-sight- 
ed, he  allowed  no  private  interests  to 
interfere  with  the  service  of  the  State; 
^d  as  long  as  he  lived  success  for  the 
most  part  attended  the  French  arms.  He 
died  in  1691,  and  even  those  who  hated 
bim  and  feared  him,  lamented  him,  be- 
cause by  his  death  France  and  the  king 
bad  lost  a  great  servant  His  loss  was 
great ;  for  it  was  hard  to  supply  his  place, 
and  he  had  created  a  state  of  things  in 
which  a  large  and  efficient  army  was  a 
necessity.  It  would  have  been  better, 
however,  had  the  king  never  employed 
Louvois.  He  was  his  Mephistopheies, 
as  Colbert  was  his  faithful  Eckart,  to  bor- 
row the  language  of  German  legend ;  he 
was  always  urging  his  master  to  great 
enterprises,  and  helping  him  to  carry  them 
out  with  masterly  skill,  but  forgetful  that 
a  ruler  cannot  with  impunity  make  him- 
self an  object  of  hatred  and  dread  to  all 
his  neighbors.  The  great  coalition  formed 
gainst  Louis  was  so  formidable,  and  the 
reverses  which  the  French  armies  suf- 
jered  were  so  severe,  when  thev  had  Marl- 
borough opposed  to  them,  that  it  was 
almost  an  accident  that  France  was  not 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  second-rate 
P^wer.  A  court  intrigue  in  England,  which 
P'ided  in  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  admin- 
IJration  and  the  fall  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  saved  France  from  utter 
[JJ'n?  and  preserved  for  the  Bourbons  the 
^roneof  Spain.  The  king  had  to  thank 
j'je  English  Tories  for  the  Treaty  of 
^^recht  On  this  occasion  that  party 
gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  displayed  a 


moderation  which  their  rivals  were  not 
disposed  to  show  towards  the  French 
king. 

In  writing  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
we  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  the 
ladies  who  enjoyed  his  favor.  During  the 
first  part  of  his  reign  —  indeed  until  he 
reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-seven  — 
he  showed  a  bad  example  to  his  court 
and  to  his  people  by  the  irregularities  of 
his  private  life.  He  did  not  even  attempt 
to  conceal  his  infidelities  from  the  public, 
who,  it  must  be  said,  took  a  very  lenient 
view  of  them.  The  standard  of  morals 
was  not  high,  and  kings  were  supposed 
to  have  a  special  exemption  from  the  com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue.  And  the  king 
could  plead  high  examples ;  for  the  proN 
ligate  intrigues  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  were  almost  as  public  and  notorious 
as  his  own.* 

But  Louis  XIV.  was  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  conscience ;  he  had  a  deep,  if  not 
an  enlightened,  sense  of  religion  ;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  lover  of  propriety.  Although 
those  about  him  did  not  dare  to  remon- 
strate, the  king  was  never  quite  at  his 
ease  with  regard  to  the  irregularities  of  his 
life.  The  first  person  who  ventured  to 
censure  the  king  was  a  bold  priest  of  Ver- 
sailles, Abbd  Lecuver,  who  in  1675  '"^ 
fused  to  grant  absolution  to  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  to  admit  her  to  commun- 
ion. The  king,  highly  incensed,  appealed 
to  the  curd  of  the  parish,  but  the  curd 
supported  his  vicar.  Bossuet  was  next 
appealed  to,  but  he  decided  that  until  a 
complete  separation  took  place  between 
the  king  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  she 
could  not  be  admitted  to  communion. 
The  king  yielded,  and  the  separation  took 
place,  but  the  reformation  was  short-lived. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  king's  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  irregular  life  appeared 
to  increase  ;  and  Bossuet  did  not  cease  to 
urge  his  counsels  upon  him  —  speaking 
at  times,  writes  Saint-Simon,  with  a  free- 
dom worthv  of  the  bishops  of  the  ancient 
Church.  After  the  death  of  his  good  and 
patient  queen,  who,  he  said,  had  never 
caused  him  any  sorrow  except  by  dying, 
the  king  married  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  marriage  was  private,  and  was  never 
publicly  acknowledged;  but  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  an  influence  in  France 
such  as  no  queen  of  France  had  possessed 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  since 
the  days  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 

*  The  devoutness  of  later  years  made  Louis  far  more 
unpopular  than  the  irregularities  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood. "The  public,  says  Voltaire.  "  who  forgave 
him  his  mistresses,  couid  not  forgive  him  his  con- 
fessor." 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  a  favorite 
with  her  contemporaries,  and  has  got  scant 
justice  from  historians.  While  the  frail 
Duchess  de  la  Valli^re  was  treated  with 
indulgent  kindness  —  even  the  wronged 
queen  was  gentle  to  the  erring  duchess 
—  the  "grand  and  serious  adventuress," 
whom  the  king  married  in  1684,  has  al- 
ways been  the  object  of  dislike  and  vitu- 
peration. That  she  was  something  of  an 
adventuress  cannot  be  denied ;  but  her 
character  was  partly  formed  by  circum- 
stances which  she  had  no  band  in  making. 
Thegranddau;jhtorof  Agrippa  d*Aubign?, 
the  n^iend  and  companion  of  Henr^  IV., 
she  was  nevertheless  reared  in  squalid  pov- 
erty. She  displayed  the  independence  of 
her  spirit  while  a  girl,  by  refusing  to  aban- 
don Protestantism  until  she  was  convinced 
by  argument.  As  a  mere  girl,  she  married 
the  poet  Scarron,  a  kindly  libertine,  who 
was  more  than  twice  her  age.  As  his  wife, 
she  was  introduced  to  intellectual  circles 
in  Paris,  and  at  once  attracted  attention  by 
her  beauty  and  by  her  brilliant  wit.  Ma- 
dame dc  S^vign^ — no  mean  judge  —  pro- 
nounced her  the  most  charmmg  talker  to 
whom  she  had  ever  listened.  Rumor,  prob- 
ably mendacious  rumor,  asserted  that  as  a 
young  wife  she  was  not  more  virtuous  than 
some  of  the  ladies  with  whom  she  con- 
sorted. She  was  certainly  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  notorious  Ninon  de  TEnclos. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  again 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  was  saved 
from  starvation  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
who  persuaded  the  king  to  continue  to 
her  a  small  pension  which  had  been 
granted  to  her  by  his  mother.  The  illegit- 
imate children  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
were  committed  to  her  charge.  At  first 
she  lived  with  them  in  retirement,  but 
afterwards  in  the  palace.  Their  mother 
and  the  king  were  delighted  with  the  care 
and  love  she  bestowed  upon  the  children, 
to  whom  she  became  warmly  attached. 
Over  the  king,  who  was  at  first  prejudiced 
against  her,  she  gained  great  influence. 
He  sought  her  societv.  Her  conversation, 
which  was  at  once  orilliant  and  marked 
by  sound  sense,  entertained  his  languid 
mind.  Madame  de  Montespan,  not  un- 
naturally, iK-came  jealous  of  the  govern- 
ess she  had  introduced  into  the  palace. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  marriage  with 
the  king  was  never  declared,  although  at 
one  time  the  king  was  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
knowledging her  as  his  wife.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  private ;  she  had 
refused  to  accept  the  position  of  Madame 
de  .Montespan,  but  she  so  far  silenced 
her  scruples  as  to  accept  the  position  of 


I  an  unacknowledged  wife.  She  always  as- 
I  serted  that  she  neither  sought  nor  desired 
her  elevation.  It  is  doubttul  whether  she 
really  loved  the  king.  Perhaps  the  per- 
son whom  she  loved  Best  in  the  world  was 
her  disreputable  brother,  Comte  d*Au- 
bign^,  to  whom  she  wrote  innumerable 
letters  of  kindly  counsel,  whose  debts  she 
paid  repeatedly,  and  who  reouited  her  by 
amusing  his  companions  with  talk  of  the 
time  of  Scarron  and  the  Hotel  d*Albret, 
of  the  "gallantries  and  adventures  of  his 
sister,'*  and  who  would  often  drolly  speak 
of  the  ki  ng  as  his  brother-in-law. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem of  some  of  the  best  men  in  France, 
who  completely  trusted  the  integrity  of 
her  intentions,  and  approved  of  her  posi- 
tion.  F^n^lon  said  to  her  that  God  had 
placed  her  where  she  was,  and  he  coun- 
selled her  to  seek  to  influence  the  kin|^ 
not  by  importunate  entreaties  or  rebukes, 
but  by  the  quiet  influence  of  example. 

Your  zeal  for  the   King*s   salvation   [he 
writes]  should  not  make  you  overstep  the 
limits  which  Providence  seems  to  assign  yoo. 
There  are  many  things  one  most  regret^  bat 
one  must  await  the  opportunities  which  God 
only  knows,  and  which  are  wholly  in  His  hand. 
You  need  not  fear  being  false  so  long  as  yon 
arc  conscious  of  such  a  fear.     False  people 
are  not  afraid  of  being  false ;  it  is  only  tme 
people  who  fear  lest  they  should  fail  in  truth- 
fulness.     Your  piety  is  honest,  you  have  never 
fallen  into  the  world's  vices,  and  have  ]0Q|t 
since  renounced  its  errors. 

The  true  way  to  win  grace  for  king  and. 
country  is  not  to  make  a  great  stir  or  to  wear^ 
the  king  with  importunity,  but  to  edify  him  \^ 
continual  self-renunciation;  to  win  his  heaifc 
gradually  by  simple,  hearty,  patient  coMndnctp 
by  being  as  honest  and  as  simple  as  a  chOd^ 
But  to  speak  with  warmth  or  bitterness*  to 
continually  attacking  him  openly  or 
hand,  to  scheme  and  reform  with  worldly 
dom,  is  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 


F^n^lon  has  left  an  interesting  and 
able  character-sketch  of  her,  addressed 
herself,  in  reply  to  a  request  she  made 
have  her  faults  pointed  out  to  her. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  French 

that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  an  alma* 

unbounded  influence  over  the  kine, 

cially  after  the  death  of  Louvois,  wno 

her  enemy.     It  was  once  said,  in  a 

where  the  history  of  the  century*  was 

der  discussion,  that  after  the  death 

Louvois  the  next  chapter  should  be  header 

*'  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  GreiW 

and  the  succeeding  one  "  Reign  of  Fntf" 

l^oise  d^Aubignd.**^    But  if  Madame  de 

'  Maintenon  exercised  an  influence  over  th€ 

!  king,  she  gained  it  in  part  by  yielding  to 
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him.    She  never  contradicted  him,  nor  There  is  a  selfish  self-seeking  tone  in  her 

pursued  a  course  of  conduct  of  which  he  religious  outpourings  which  quite  accounts 

disapproved.    She  discarded  even  friends  for  ner  inability  to  understand   Madame 

whom  she  esteemed  when  they  incurred  Guyon*s  and   F^n^lon's  doctrine  of  dis- 

theroval  displeasure.    She  did  not  intrude  interested    love  to  God.    F^n^Ion  once 

her  advice  upon  the  king.     He  frequently  found  her  reading  his  book,  "  Maximes 

worked  with  his  ministers  in  her  apart-  des  Saints,"  which  was  at  the  time  excit- 

ment     She  sat  silent,  reading  or  working,  ing  a  lively    controversy.     "  Here    is   a 

and  never  spoke  unless  the  king  appealed  chapter,"  she  said  to  him,  **  which  I  have 

to  her     The  king  had  the  highest  respect  read  nine  times,  and   cannot  understand 

for  her  judgment.     He  said  on  one  occa-  it  yet."      *•  Madame,"  replied   the  arch- 

sion^  *'The  pope  is  addressed  as  *your  bisnop,  with  his  usual  charming  frankness. 

Holiness,*  the  king  as  *your  Majesty;'  "if  you  read  it  a  hundred  times  you  will 

you,  madame,  ought  to  be  addressed  as  not  understand  it  any  better.    All  mysti- 

'your  Solidity.' "    Madame  de  Maintenon  cal  writings  are  obscure,  and  the  court  is 

showed  none  of  the  arrogance  of  the  sue-  not  the  best  place  in  which  to  understand 

cessful  adventuress  in  her  elevation.    She  them." 

was  quiet  and  rather  sad  in  her  demeanor.       Under   the  influence  of    Madame  de 
She  gave  one  the  idea,  it  has  been  said,  of  Maintenon  the  king  not  only  reformed  the 
a  woman  who  had  worked  hard,  and  felt  irregularities  of  his  life,  but  became  de- 
she  had  not  made  much  of  her  life.    The  vout.    The  court  followed  its  master ;  and 
king,  in  bidding  her  farewell  on  his  death-  henceforth  Versailles  was  as  punctilious 
bed  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  in  its  devotions  as  in  its  etiquette.     Lord 
made  her  happy.    The  court  did  not  make  Macaula^  is  very  hard  on  the  devoutness 
people  happy ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  the  kmg  and  nis  courtiers.    He  writes 
fond  of  intellectual  society,  was  wearied  of  it :  — 

with  its  monotony.     She  often  spoke  to       j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Maintenon, 

her  correspondents  of  the  weanness  of  j^  ^^^  time  of  her  greatness,  that  devotion  had 

her  life,  and  of  the  tedium  of  havmg  to  become  a  fashion.     A  fashion,  indeed,  it  was ; 

hsten  to  interminable  narratives  of  hunts,  and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.    The  aus- 

She  writes  :  —  tcrity  of  the  tyrant's  old  age  haa  injured  the 

I  can  only  secure  a  quiet  moment  by  chance,  morality  of  the  higher  orders  more  than  even 

Madame  de  Dangeau  dines  with  me,  and  in  the  licentiousness  of  his  youth.     Not  only  had 

all  probabUity  Midame  d'Houdancourt  also,  ^^  ^^^^  '^f'f"^^  •l^^'l  T^^'  u"k  ^y  J^.^<^J"g 

who  will  request  an  explanation  of  our  not  eat-  f.^«,°?  ^^  l^,  ^^P^i."^^*  J?^^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^''  ^■ 

ing  everything  that  is  served  up.     I  shall  lose  ^'^l'''  ^i'^^"«-     They  had  found  ,t  so  easy  to 

patience;  she  will  blush  at  my  irritation,  and  P«,^«"°  the  service  of  piety,  that  it  was  natu- 

r shall  follow  her  example,     the  princesses,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  P^*^^  ^  grimace. 
Jho  have  not  attended  the  hunt,  will  come  in,       ^he   king's    devoutness    unfortunately 

loiiowed  by  their  cabal,  and  wait  the  return  of  ^^  j^  u;.«  ^^fV,  o  K;«./%f  o«^  .,  ,^<>,.oo/>,lf/^;. 

the  King  in  my  apartment,  in  order  to  go  to  made  him  both  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor, 

dinner.  S  shall  take  no  more  interest  in  these  ^hich  was  natural  m  one  of  his  despotic 

visitors  than  I  inspbe.    The  hunters  will  re-  temper.     He  persecuted  Madame  Guyon 

turn  m  a  crowd,  and  will  relate  the  whole  his-  for  her  harmless,  enthusiastic  mysticism ; 

toryof  the  day's  sport  without  sparing  us  a  and  dismissed   F^n^lon  from  court   and 

single  detail.     They  will  then  go  to  dinner,  from  his  position  as  preceptor  to  the  Duke 

^ild  Madame  de  Dangeau  will  challenge  me,  of  Burgundy,  because  he  would  not  con- 

Jith  ayawn,  to  a  game  of  backgammon,  etc.  demn  Madame  Guyon  with  sufficient  se- 

J>uch  IS  the  way  in  which  people  live  at  Court,  ^grity.     He  also  harassed  and  persecuted 

Madame  Maintenon  found  a  sphere  of  the  Jansenists  —  the  Puritans  of  France, 

^genial  activity  in  Saint-Cyr,  a  great  in-  But  his  persecution  of  the  Protestants  had 

?titution  for  the  education  of  young  women  much  more  serious  results  than  his  annoy- 

•nthe  park  of  Versailles,  founded  by  the  ance  of  the  Quietists  and  the  Jansenists; 

^ogat  her  instigation.    Thither  she  went  and  was  a  crowning  proof  of  his  fatuous- 

*)inost  daily.     She  taught  the  pupils,  ad-  ness  as  a  politician.     By  the  restrictions 

^sed  the  teachers ;  and  her  counsels,  full  imposed  upon  them  with   regard  to  the 

of  wisdom,  gentleness,  and  fine  discern-  liberal  professions,  the  Protestants  had 

pent,  continue  to  be  published  in  France  been  forced  into  trade ;  and  most  of  the 

'n  educational  libraries.     Her  interest  in  important  industries   of   France  were  in 

education  was  genuine  ;  and  her  interest  their  hands.     It  was  one  of  the  arguments 

*n  religion  was  not  less  so,  although  her  of  Bossuet  against  Protestantism  that  no 

remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  less  Protestant  country  could  ever  be  prosper- 

pieasant  to  read  than  those  on  education,  ous.    His  master  was  destined  to  provide 
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an  answer  to  the  argument  of  Bossuet  by 
giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  prosperity  in 
all  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  vexatious 
measures  adopted  against  the  Protestants. 
All  Protestant  places  of  worship  were 
demolished,  ministers  banished,  and  Ca- 
tholicism imposed  by  force  upon  all 
Frenchmen.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  left  the  kingdom  to 
carry  their  skill  and  industry  into  coun- 
tries which  were  willing  to  afford  them  a 
harbor.  The  action  of  the  king  met  with 
little  disapprobation  in  France,  and  with 
much  approval.  The  aged  chancellor  Le 
Tellier,  as  he  signed  the  document  upon 
his  death-bed,  exclaimed:  '^Now  lettest 
thou  thv  servant  depart,  O  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  tny  word,  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation!"  The  bishops 
of  France  approved  the  piety  of  the  king, 
and  Bossuet,  in  whom  the  kine  placed 
great  confidence,  gave  his  grand  Denedic- 
tion  to  the  work  of  folly  and  unrighteous- 
ness. The  king  added  to  the  mottoes  he 
had  already  adopted  :  Lex  una,  sub  uno. 

It  has  Ix^cn  argued  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view  that  the  act  of  the  king  was 
at  all  events  successful ;  and  that  Protes- 
tantism, which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
possess  France,  has  never  been  able  to 
raise  its  head  since  1685.  This  great  gain 
to  the  faith  is  regarded  by  such  writers  as 
a  compensation  for  the  material  losses 
which  France  suffered  through  the  revo- 
cation. But  the  revocation  raised  up 
enemies  to  the  faith  more  bitter  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  most  militant  of  French 
Protestants  —  enemies  under  whose  yoke 
the  Church  of  France  suffers  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  intellectual  refugees 
crowded  to  Holland,  which  opened  a  press 
to  them  in  their  own  language.  Among 
those  refugees  was  Bayle,  who  had  been 
Protestant  professor  at  Sedan,  and  whose 
brother,  a  Protestant  pastor,  died  in  a 
dungeon  at  Bordeaux.  In  Bayle,  and  in 
his  disciple  Voltaire,  the  ecclesiastics  of 
France  found  adversaries  whose  methods 
and  whose  success  might  well  make  them 
wish  to  recall  the  Protestant  pastors  whom 
they  drove  into  exile. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  great 
king  were  clouded  with  disaster.  Abroad, 
at  home,  and  in  his  own  palace  he  received 
reminders  that  fortune  had  deserted  him. 
His  long  wars  had  reduced  his  realm  to  a 
condition  of  misery.  He  met  his  misfor- 
tunes in  a  characteristic  manner.  No 
weak  complainings  against  man  or  against 
Divine  Providence  escaped  his  lips.    He 


presented  to  the  hostile  world,  and  to  hit 
own  subjects,  with  whom  he  became  an* 
popular,  the  same  aspect  of  dignified  com- 
posure which  he  had  shown  in  prosperoos 
days.    But  he  did  nothing  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  time;  and  the  few  finithful 
counsellors  who  endeavored  to  come  to 
his  aid,  and  to  enliehten  him,  (mly  lost 
his  favor.    Fdn^on  had  already  lost  the 
king's  good-will,  not  only  by  his  theologi- 
cal views,  but  by  counselling  him  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  neighbors,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  condition  of  peace  and  good-will  by 
restoring  conquered  territories  to  those 
from  whom  he  had  taken  them.    Perhaps 
it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  Louis  XI v. 
for  regarding  the  author  of  this  advice  as 
the  most  chimerical  genius  in  his  king- 
dom.   It  was  hopelessly  in  advance  of  the 
Cublic  opinion  of  the  century,  and,  it  may 
e  added,  of  our  own  century.    When 
*'T^ldmaque"  was   published — not  by 
the  author,  but  by  a  treacherous  copyist 
the  king  imagined  that  the  author  intended 
it  as  a  satire  on  his  own  reign.    And  "  T^ 
l^maque,"  of  all  books  ever  written,  was 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
in  its  tendencies ;  and  the  foreign  enemies 
of  the  king  insulted  him  by  professing 
great  esteem  for  Fdn^on  and  admiration 
for  **  T^^maque.**    Another  faithful  se^ 
vant  of  the  king  fell  into  disgrace  through 
his  zeal  for  reform.     Marshal  Vauban, 
the   great  engineer  officer  to  whom  the 
king  owed  more  of  his  military  triumphs 
than  to  any  other  except  Turenne  and 
Louvois,  ventured   to  bring  before  his 
royal  master  the  miserable  condition  oi 
the  poor.    He  had  resided  in  every  prov- 
ince of  France  in  the  discharge  ot  bis 
professional  duties ;  he  had  a  zeal  for  the 
public   good  ''amounting  to    madness,** 
according  to  Saint-Simon ;  and  he  had  n. 
tenderness  for  the  poor  and  suffering  un- 
usual in  a  soldier  whose  life  hadbeeis 
spent  in  war.    By  his  inquiries  he  disoov-* 
ered  that  a  tenth  of  the  population  oC 
France  were  beggars ;  five-tenths  on  the 
verge  of  beggary ;  three-tenths  deeply  !»— 
volved  in  debt,  and  only  one-tenth  well  of -> 
He  embodied  his  facts  in  a  book  entitlecS 
*'  La  Dime  Royale,"  in  which  he  made  ^ 
number  of  financial  proposals  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  realm.    He  presented  his  worlc 
to  the  king  in  1707.    His  master  received 
it  with  cold  displeasure ;   the  book  mM 
seized,  and  Vauban  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  Racine  also  incurred  disgrace 
by  presenting  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  > 
memoir  in  which  he  made  proposals  kn 
the  relief  of  the  existing  distress,    llie 
king  was  angry  with  the  poet  for  meddUng 
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with  matters  which  did  not  concern  him, 
and  rebuked  his  presumption.     It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  compassion  for  Louis 
XIV.  amid  the  mortifications  and  disas- 
ters of   his  later  years.    His  obstinacy 
excites  more  pity  than  blame.     He  was 
not  unwilling  to  help  the  poor.    More  than 
once  he  sent  his  own  splendid  plate  to  the 
mint  to    supply  the    necessities  of  the 
State;  but  the  ruin  of  France  was  too 
complete  to  be  averted  by  princely  mu- 
nificence.   The  fault  was  as  much,  indeed 
more,  that   of  others   than    of    himself. 
France,  rich  in  genius  and  in  capacity, 
had  committed  to  a  single  man  the  impos- 
sible duty  of  governing  it  by  his   sole 
wisdom.    Lawyers  and  ecclesiastics  had 
taught  the  unfortunate  monarch  that  it 
was  bis  right  and  his  duty  to  decide  all 
the  manifold  questions  which  came  before 
him,  of  most  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
He  had  accepted  in  good  faith  his  posi- 
tion and  his  duties ;  and  in  his  old  age 
be  could  not  unlearn  what  he  had  been 
taught  in  his    youth,  and  delegate    his 
authority  to  more  capable  hands.  A  proud, 
obstinate,  but    at  heart    well-intentioned 
gentleman,  with  no    higher  capacity  for 
government    than    an    average    English 
s(|uire,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  false  posi- 
tion, as  France  was  the  victim  of  a  false 
theory.    It  was  not  the  fault  of  Bottom 
that  Titania  in  her  delusion  took  him  for 
aniacamation  of  beauty. 

The  closing  years  of  the  king  were 
douded  with  domestic  troubles  as  well  as 
with  public  disasters.  There  had  never 
been  much  sympathy  between  the  king 
and  the  daupnin.  The  latter  was  a  dull, 
uninteresting  person,  who  was  felt  to  be  a 
failure  as  successor  to  a  great  king,  and 
*ho  himself  fully  shared  in  the  feeling. 
He  had  been  educated  by  Bossuet,  who 
^ote  for  his  instruction  splendid  treatises 
00  history  and  politics,  which  still  hold 
their  place  in  the  literature  of  France. 
But  the  dull  boy  was  not  to  be  quickened 
^Wo  intelligence  by  the  genius  of  his  pre- 
^I>tor.  As  a  man  he  remained  fond  of 
the  most  childish  amusements.  He  mar- 
jjeda  Bavarian  princess,  who  was  clever 
bw eccentric;  and  she  did  not  prove  an 
attractive  addition  to  the  court.  The 
dauphin  and  his  wife  entertained  a  prej- 
'^'ce  against  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  the  former  used  to  call  his  **  absurd 
"lother-in-law."  The  dauphin  died  in 
^71 1.  His  son,  the  Due  de  Burgundy, 
became  dauphin  of  France ;  he  was  a  very 
^ifferent  person  from  his  father.  As  a 
boy  he  had  been  wayward  and  passionate ; 
but  he  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  had 


an  affectionate  heart.  The  Due  de  Beau- 
villiers  was  made  his  governor,  and  he 
selected  F^n^on  as  his  preceptor.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 
F^n^on  completely  won  his  affection,  and 
continued  to  maintain  his  hold  over  him 
so  completely  that  when  the  duke  became 
dauphin  courtiers  sought  out  the  disgraced 
archbishop,  under  the  impression  that  on 
the  death  of  the  king  he  would  be  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  new  monarch.  F6n6\on  for 
a  time  heard  disquieting  rumors  of  the 
conduct  of  his  former  pupil.  He  early 
learned  the  vices  of  the  court ;  and  Fdne- 
lon*s  letter  to  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers 
show  how  anxious  they  both  were  regard- 
ing him.  The  counsels  of  F^ndlon  were 
not  without  effect,  and  the  son  of  Saint- 
Louis,  whom  he  had  so  often  exhorted, 
abandoned  his  evil  courses,  and  became 
an  example  to  the  whole  court.  The  Due 
de  Saint-Simon  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  change  which  came  over  the 
duke.  He  describes  his  early  vices,  his 
passion  and  pride,  which  was  so  great  that 
he  "looked  down  on  all  men  from  the 
sky ;  "  his  own  brothers  scarcely  appear- 
ing to  him  connecting  links  between  him- 
self and  human  nature.  He  then  adds: 
"God,  who  is  master  of  all  hearts,  and 
whose  divine  spirit  breathes  where  he 
wishes,  worked  a  miracle  on  this  prince 
between  his  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
years.  From  this  abyss  he  came  out 
affable,  gentle,  humane,  moderate,  patient, 
modest,  penitent,  and  humble ;  and  aus- 
tere, even  more  than  harmonized  with  his 
position."  The  king  became  much  at- 
tached to  his  grandson,  and  took  pains  to 
prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  government. 
His  wife,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
who  came  to  court  while  yet  a  child,  was 
a  bright,  charming  creature,  whose  vivac- 
ity was  the  sole  brightness  in  the  sombre 
atmosphere  of  Versailles  and  Marly.  The 
king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  were 
warmly  attached  to  her,  and  she  returned 
their  affection.  The  nation  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  un- 
derstood his  character.  "A  hope  was 
cherished,"  says  Voltaire,  "  that  the  new 
king  would  rule  with  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  ancient  sages,  and 
that  his  wife  would  temper  his  austerity 
by  her  grace  and  brightness."  The  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed;  and 
the  young  Marcellus  of  France  was  taken 
away  before  the  heavy  crown  was  placed 
upon  his  head.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1 71 2,  the  dauphiness  was  attacked  with 
a  mysterious  ailment,  and  died  after  a 
few  days^  illness.    A  few  days  later,  her 
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husband  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  17th  of 
February.  A  child  became  dauphin  of 
France,  the  Due  de  Bretagne,  but  he  also 
died  of  the  fatal  disease;  and  the  same 
funeral  car  conveyed  to  the  vaults  of 
Saint-Denis  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
the  child. 

His  brother,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  after- 
wards Louis  XV.,  was  also  attacked  by 
the  fatal  malady,  but  he  recovered.  There 
was  a  universal  belief  in  France  that  the 
princes  were  poisoned,  and  rumor  fixed 
the  crime  upon  the  Due  d*Orleans.  The 
unfortunate  prince  was  addicted  to  chem- 
istry; his  character  was  bad;  and  in  a 
court  where  every  man  suspected  his 
neighbor  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  cre- 
dence for  an  evil  rumor.  The  duke  tjegced 
the  kin<;  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile,  tnat 
he  might  be  put  upon  his  trial;  but  the 
king,  who  had  too  much  sense  to  believe 
the  rumor,  refused.  Three  years  later  the 
king  followed  his  grandson  to  the  grave. 
He  was  weary  of  life.  Conscious  that  his 
power  was  broken,  that  his  popularity  with 
his  people  was  gone,  he  gladly  quitted  a 
world  in  which  he  once  had  been  the  chief 
figure.  His  natural  children,  whom  he 
had  legitimatized,  quarrelled  and  caballed 
around  him  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life;  but  they  felt  for  him  no  affection. 
In  these  melancholy  years  the  king  seemed 
to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  reasons  of 
the  decay  of  his  glory  and  of  the  failure 
of  his  reign.  The  words  he  addressed  to 
his  grandson  when  he  was  dying  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  death-bed  repentance  of 
his  errors  as  a  ruler.  He  sent  for  the 
child,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
said :  "  My  dear  child,  you  are  about  to 
become  the  king  of  the  greatest  realm  in 
the  world.  Never  forgot  your  duties  to 
God.  Do  not  imitate  me  in  my  love  of 
war.  Endeavor  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
neighboring  nations.  Strive  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  your  people,  in  which  I 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fail." 
While  he  was  dying,  his  courtiers  were 
paying  court  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
future  ruler.  Few  seemed  to  re^et  the 
man  who  had  loaded  them  with  kmdness. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  watched  by  his 
bedside ;  but  when  he  became  uncon- 
scious, she  departed  for  Saint-Cyr.  The 
king  recovered  consciousness,  and  she  had 
to  be  sent  for ;  but  she  left  him  before  he 
died,  and  repaired  to  Saint-Cyr.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  convent  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  made  conscious,  by  the  altered 
manner  of  the  superior,  that  although  the 
monarch  had  not  yet  expired,  her  own 
reign    was  over.    *'  Sir,"  demanded  the 


abbess  of  M.  de  Cavoie,  when  she  had 
greeted  her  visitor  with  a  cold  and  distant 
bow,  "  shall  I  not  compromise  myself  and 
nw  community  by  receiving  Madame  de 
Maintenon  without  the  permission  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans?"  The  capUin  of  the 
guard  reminded  the  superior  with  indigna- 
tion that  she  was  receiving  the  foundress 
of  the  community.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non did  not  lose  her  self-control.  She 
desired  her  pupils  to  be  sent  for;  and 
when  they  arrived  she  made  a  speech  to 
them,  in  which  she  declared  her  intention 
to  live  henceforth  wholly  for  God  and  for 
her  children. 

The  king  died  on  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 1,1715.  In  intervals  of  conscious* 
ness  he  spoke,  and  although  he  suffered 
much,  his  courage  and  patience  never  for^ 
sook  him.  He  frequently  repeated  the 
words :  Nunc  €t  in  hord  mortis^  At  last, 
with  earnest  fervor,  he  exclaimed :  **  Oh, 
my  God,  come  to  my  aid ;  and  hasten  to 
help  me!"  He  never  spoke  zmiu  As 
soon  as  he  expired,  the  captain  ot  the  bodj- 
guard  went  to  a  window  of  the  State 
apartment  which  opened  on  the  great  bal- 
cony. He  threw  it  suddenlv  open,  and 
raising  his  truncheon  above  his  head,  he 
broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  throwing  the 
pieces  among  the  crowd  in  the  courtvard, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  ''The  king  is 
dead  ! "  Then  seizing  another  staff  from 
an  attendant,  without  the  pause  of  an  in- 
stant, he  flourished  it  in  the  air  as  be 
shouted,  "  Long  live  the  king  I  ** 
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Book  IV.— Back  Again. 

CHAPTER  L 

Over  the  proceedings  of  the  next  si 
years  John  Lawrence's  chronicler  mav  ' 
allowed  to  pass  with  a  hasty  step,    wi^ 
in  a  few  months  of  his  return  to  India  be 
received  that  staff  appointment  of  whicb 
he  had  spoken  to  Lady  Mordaunt — OD^ 
of  those  posts  beginning  with  thewmdi 
"  Deputy  Adjutanv'  which  to  non-militiry 
ears  all  sound  precisely  alike.    It  wis  a 

food  appointment,  and  a  well-paid  one,  tt 
ndian  appointments  for  the  most  part  aiCi 
and  he  remained  in  it  for  some  tfavN 
years,  and  would  have  remained  aaodwr 
two  but  for  a  call  to  return  to  his  re^ 
ment,  in  order  to  grapple  with  one  dL  ne 
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worst  onslaughts  of  cholera  which  had 
visited  that  part  of  India  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  colonel  was  away  on 
leave ;  the  next  man  in  command  feu  ill, 
and  John  Lawrence  hastily  decided  to  re- 
sien  his  own  appointment  and  return  with 
allspeed  to  his  post  in  the  regiment. 

That  be  did  not  himself  succumb  to  the 
malady  it  is  needless  to  say,  but  when  the 
worst  was  over,  and  the  foul  fiend  had 
withdrawn,  glutted,  if  not  satiated  with  its 
tale  of  victims,  his  strength  was  at  a  point 
of  prostration  which  in  all  his  previous 
vi^rous  manhood  he  had  never  even  im- 
a^ned  approaching.    He  had  a  touch  too 
of   jungle   fever,  and  the  two  together 
brought  him  very  low,  so  low,  that  the 
doctor   insisted   on   complete   cessation 
from  all  work  as  his  only  chance  of  thor- 
ough recovery.    He  fought  against  this 
decision  as  long  as  he  could.    Deep  as 
was  his  dislike  of  India  —  a  dislike  which 
seemed  to    increase  with  every  year  — 
there  were  many  reasons  that  made  him 
anxious  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
present,  and  to  resume  his  stafiE  appoint- 
ment.   There  came  a  moment,  however, 
when  the  doctors  became  peremptory.    It 
was  go  or  die,  thev  said,  and  on  the  whole 
it  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  go.    Colonel 
Lawrence  —  he   had   become   a   brevet- 
colonel,  by  the  way,  two  years  before  — 
received  a  twelvemonth *s  leave,  with  an 
understanding  that  more  would  be  forth- 
coming should  it  be  needed,  and  about  the 
middle  of  March  set  sail  in  a  P.  and  O 
steamer  from  Bombay. 

His  first  intention  nad  been  to  take  pas- 
sage in  a  troop-ship,  but  this  virtuous  res- 
olation  he  at  the  last  moment  threw  over, 
and  elected  to  return  by  the  costlier  and 
jttore  expeditious  route.  He  had  a  wish  — 
into  the  motives  of  which  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dive  too  deeply  —  to  return 
to  England  as  he  had  left  it,  namely  vid 
|[Uly,  and  in  this  he  had  been  encouraged 
vy  the  doctor,  who  warned  him  agamst 
confronting  the  proverbial  treachery  of  an 
^lish  April. 

it  was  the  mere  ghost  of  John  Lawrence 

that  came  on  board,  but  the  voyage  and 

his  own  good  constitution  between  them 

performed  wonders,  so  that  by  the  time  he 

disembarked  at  Venice  he  began  to  look 

upon  himself  in  the  light  of  an  impostor, 

and  to  ask  himself  whether,  if  this  state 

of   affairs    proved    permanent,    honesty 

would  not  require  him  to  cancel  his  own 

leave,  and  return  to  his  duties  with  as 

little  delay  as  possible. 

The  six  years  which  had  passed  since 
his  return  had  produced  changes  in  his 
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positipn  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  he 
still  did  not  love  his  banishment,  at  least 
he  endured  it  better.  For  one  thing,  he 
had  grown  to  find  that  interest  in  his  pro- 
fession which  a  fairly  intelligent  man  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  in  any  work,  however  lit* 
tie  originally  sympathetic,  into  which  his 
best  capabilities  are  perforce  dri  ven.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  those  capabilities  had 
found  recognition.  He  stood  high  in  the 
regard  of  those  under  and  with  whom  he 
j  had  worked,  and  in  whose  hands  advance- 
ment lay.  His  career  in  India  was  a  widely 
different  thing  from  what  it  had  been 
when  he  had  last  breathed  Italian  air.  If 
his  health  lasted,  he  had  only  to  return, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  to  which  he  stood  committed, 
there  were  few  posts  that  might  not,  soon- 
er or  later,  be  open  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  home  ties  had 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  ties  which  are 
divided,  not  more  by  distance  than  by  an 
utter  severance  of  all  interests  and  pur- 
suits. His  younger  brothers  he  had  not 
heard  of  for  more  than  a  year.  They 
were  well,  he  believed,  and  prosperous,  he 
hoped,  but  beyond  that  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  them.  His  step-mother, 
and  her  two  little  girls,  were  settled  at 
Brighton,  to  their  own  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. His  brother  WiUiam,  with  whom  he 
at  stated  periods  interchanged  letters, 
had  migrated  to  another  parish  not  far 
from  a  cathedral  town.  Lady  Mordaunt, 
the  only  person  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
steady  correspondence,  was  settled,  he 
knew,  in  her  old  home  in  Devonshire,  and, 
in  spite  of  those  prognostications  which 
had  heralded  his  departure,  was  well,  and 
likely  to  welcome  him  with  as  vigorous  a 
kindliness  as  she  had  done  eleven  years 
earlier. 

Through  her  he  had  been  kept  fairly 
au  courant  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  members  of  her  family,  though  there 
was  a  tone  of  reserve  about  her  letters  of 
which  he  had  not  in  earlier  days  been 
conscious.  Her  granddaughters  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  some  six  months 
after  he  had  sailed,  and  she  had  there- 
fore now^been  married  a  little  over  five 
years. 

There  were  two  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  about  whom  their  ereat-grandmother 
wrote  in  terms  of  modified  grandmotherly 
raptures.  Algernon  Cathers's  health  was 
occasionally  alluded  to,  and  he  gathered 
that  it  was  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to 
his  wife,  though  nothing  was  said  that 
led  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
actual  call  for  alarm;  indeed  John  Law« 
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rence  had  heard  so  much  in  his  time  about 
Algernon  Cathers*s  ill-health,  that  the  con- 
clusion he  had  rather  uncharitably  come 
to  was  that  a  full  half  of  it  was  imaginary, 
and  that  he  was  destined  to  outlive  most 
of  his  less-talked-of  contemporaries. 

Lady  Mordaunt*s  habitual  frankness 
had  not  gone  the  length  of  lifting  the  veil 
which  shrouded  her  granddaughter's  mar- 
ried life,  so  that  he  had  been  left  to  gather 
such  intimations  as  he  could  by  that  irri- 
tating process  known  as  reading  between 
the  lines,  one  which  results,  we  all  know, 
in  alternative  and  often  diametrically  op- 
posite impressions,  according  to  the  frame 
in  which  we  happen  to  approach  it. 
Throughout  his  journev,  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  England  z/f^  Genoa' and  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  that  case  of  halting  at  Men* 
tone,  where  the  Catherses  were  still,  he 
knew,  encamped  in  their  winter  (juarters, 
had  presented  itself  with  much  iteration 
to  his  thoughts.  He  could  not^  however, 
resolve  upon  doine  so.  He  wished,  yet 
shrank  from  it.  The  idea  of  knocking  at 
that  particular  door ;  being  shown  in ; 
finding  them  together;  going  through  the 
forms  of  cordiality ;  seeing  himself  —  how- 
ever temporarily — a  guest  under  Algernon 
Cathers's  roof  1  No,  he  said  to  himself, 
no.  There  were  some  things  a  man  could 
not  do,  which  no  roan  ought  to  ask  him- 
self to  do. 

Althoug'h  the  first  tide  of  love,  and 
wrath,  and  impotent  hatred  had  long  since 
ebbed  away  and  given  place  to  healthier 
and  more  reasonable  sentiments,  there 
was  enough  soreness  still  to  make  him 
shrink  from  exposing  himself  to  such  an 
ordeal.  To  see  them  together  would  be 
productive  of  one  of  two  thinzs.  Either 
ne  would  grow  reconciled,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  entail  some  loss  of  ideal,  or 
he  would  not  be  at  all  reconciled,  and  the 
old  wounds  would  begin  to  bleed  afresh, 
the  old  bitterness  be  accentuated  tenfold. 
If  he  were  to  see  her  unhappy,  perhaps 
even  unkindly  treated  by  that  —  thai 
Years,  it  will  be  observed,  had  not  dimin- 
ished the  vigor  of  our  hero's  prejudices, 
and  that  significant  blank,  —  more  expres- 
sive perhaps  than  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets  —  was  still  what  in  his  own 
thoughts  he  oftenest  applied  to  Eleanor 
Gathers *s  husband.  A  man  may  be  robbed 
of  what  to  him  represents  all  womankind, 
yet,  after  the  first  rush  of  rivalry,  cease 
to  detest  his  rival.  In  John  Lawrence's 
case  the  elements  were  less  simple.  He 
would  have  disliked  Algernon  Gathers, 
probably,  in  anv  case,  but  his  dislike  had 
been  increaseaand  multiplied  tenfold  by 


suspicion.  He  suspected  him  of  he  knew 
not  what,  and  even  now,  when  years  ap- 
peared to  have  disproved  his  suspidonst 
he  suspected  him  stilL  H  with  an  effort 
he  could  have  got  over  this  dislike  he 
would  perhaps  have  done  so,  but  he  knew 
himseli  better  than  to  suppose  it  possible^ 
and  therefore  made  no  such  futile  attempt 
It  was  with  these  alternate  impulses 
plucking  with  little  diminished  energy  al 
his  heart,  that  he  arrived  one  gusty  April 
night  at  Genoa,  leaving  the  further  direc- 
tion of  his  journey  still  undetermined. 

His  train  was  late,)  and  the  transit  to 
the  hotel  was  accomplished  in  a  huge  rat* 
tling  .omnibus  which  smelt  of  bootSp  and 
none  of  the  windows  of  which  could  be 
induced  to  open.  He  was  the  onl^pas> 
senger,  the  big  unwieldy  thing  rocking  its 
way  between  walls  which  rose  like  beeV 
ling  crags  upon  either  side  of  the  nanov 
street.     The  hotel  too,  when   attained» 

E roved  of  size  proportionate  to  the  vehicle 
eloneing  to  it  And  when,  having  siral- 
loweda  hasty  meal,  he  vras  conducted  to  a 
gusty  cavern  of  a  bedroom,  suid  left  there 
to  the  lieht  of  a  single  candle,  half  eztin- 
euished  by  the  gusts  which  swept  thnxii^ 
door  and  window,  he  retired  to  bed  in  a 
frame  of  mind  distinctly  the  reverse  of 
amiable. 

Next  morning,  however,  brought  rdiei 
His  sepulchral   bedroom   proved  to  be 
provided  with  a  balcony,  upon  whidi,  on 
the  strength  of  his  invalidship,  he  allofred 
himself  to  breakfast    The  sun  shone ;  the 
air  was  warm,  yet  tingling;  below  bin 
the  sweep  of  the  harbor  extended  itself  is 
all  its  magnificent  amplitude,  the  new  pier 
stretching  out  a  friendly  arm  to  meet  iti 
older  and  less  imposing  brother.     Off 
colonel  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  inspect  sD 
this  at  closer  quarters,  so  sallied  oatpr^ 
pared  for  enjoyment,  and  determinea  tB 
find  it 

As  his  biographer  has  before  remstoA 
he  was  not  arti8ticall)r  gifted,  and  tliitfi 
had  need  to  be  verv  picturesoue  in  onv 
to  impress  themselves  upon  nis  mind  tt 
such.    Genoa,  however,  upon  this  ooci^ 
sion  performed   the   feat — perlaps  \f^ 
cause  he  was  in  the  mood  to  allow  it  to  dl 
so.    He  told  himself  that  he  liked  it  tetttr 
than  Venice,  a  sentiment  which,  1  {ear,dii^ 
plays  the  depth  of  his  aesthetic  depnfitr 
The  fact  was  that  his  lon^-condnued  ipv 
of  weakness  and  depression  had  suddodf 
taken  an  upward  turn,  and  Genoa  reun 
the   credit    Convalescence   is  a  pffiod 
either  of  great  depression  or  of  great  eifr 
berance,  and  having  long  been  tiSe  fonMTi 
it  had  now  become  the  turn  of  the  littv* 
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He  felt  well,  or  upon  the  highroad  to  be 
well;  he  felt,  too,  that  blissful  premoni- 
tion of  happiness  which  comes  to  us  some- 
times by  the  merciful  favor  of  heaven 
without  a  grain  of  anything  in  our  circum- 
stances to  call  it  forth.  He  revelled  in 
the  sense  of  being  once  again  on  European 
soil,  and  he  looked  towards  the  line  of 
Rivieran  headlands  melting  one  behind  the 
other,  with  a  tenderness  which  for  the 
moment  carried  no  bitterness  with  it. 

Tired  at  last  of  the  clatter  and  jostle, 
he  lounged  up  the  broad  steps  of  the  Ter- 
raso  di  Marmo,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
bench  in  one  of  the  small  recesses  that 
break  the  long  line  of  its  marble  balus- 
trade. It  was  very  still  and  hot,  too  hot 
by  half  for  any  one  not  already  seasoned 
to  a  yet  fiercer  radiance.  The  broad 
white  expanse  wore  an  odd  resemblance 
to  a  sheet  of  ice,  starred  by  small  cracks, 
and  glittering  under  a  sunshine  which 
awakened  queer  distorted  reflections  like 
sudden  impish  smiles  at  the  comers. 
Upon  the  whole  expanse  not  a  creature 
was  to  be  seen  except  a  slovenly  girl,  with 
a  red-and-green  plaid  shawl  over  her  black 
head,  who  was  sauntering  along  with  a 
listless,  slipshod  step,  munching  cherries 
as  she  went,  and  throwing  their  stalks 
away  over  the  marble  parapet  Between 
the  pillars  of  the  balustrade  he  could  see 
into  the  arcades  below,  in  one  of  which 
some  men  were  beating  and  twisting  bars 
of  red-hot  iron,  the  red  ^low  of  the  forge 
behind  giving  them  no  little  resemblance 
to  some  of  those  painstaking  demons  we 
see  in  certain  of  the  ereat  damnatory  can- 
vases. The  colonel  did  not  think  of  this, 
but  it  struck  him  they  must  be  deuced  hot 
down  there. 

When  he  looked  back  the  Terraso  was 
no  longer  deserted.  The  woman  with  the 
plaid  shawl  had  departed,  but  four  other 
figures  had  taken  her  place,  and  were 
advancing  slowly  towards  him  over  its. 
smooth  expanse.  These  consisted  of  a 
tall  lady,  carrying  a  large  white  sunshade 
and  leading  a  little  girl  by  the  hand ;  a 
stout  personage,  evidently  a  nurse,  who, 
when  John  Lawrence  first  perceived  the 
party,  carried  a  child  in  her  arms,  which, 
Deing  set  down  upon  its  feet,  had  begun 
to  toddle  with  fat  uncertain  legs  over  the 
pavement,  its  diminutive  shadow  waving 
an  uncertain  and  wobbling  accompaniment 
upon  the  gleaming  surface. 

The  lady  with  the  sunshade  advanced 
directlv  towards  him;  the  little  girl  —  a 
tinv,  elfin-like  creature,  with  a  mass  of  fair 
hair  set  on  end  like  an  electrical  doll  — 
running  beside  her.    Both  were  looking 


out  over  the  harbor,  as  if  amongst  that 
inextricable  mass  of  boats,  sails,  and  spars, 
seeking  to  distinguish  some  one  sail  or 
spar  in  particular.  When  nearly  on  a  line 
with  him,  she  glanced  carelessly  towards 
him,  and  was  m  the  act  of  passing  on, 
but  seemed  suddenly  arrested  as  if  struck 
by  some  singularly  vivid  resemblance, 
the  next  minute  averting  her  gaze  as  if 
aware  of  having  made  a  mistake.  She 
had  not  gone  half-a-dozen  steps,  however, 
before  she  again  paused,  and  looked  back 
with  an  air  of  uncertainty.  The  colonel, 
on  his  side,  had  risen,  and  was  looking 
after  her  with  a  vague  stupefaction,  a 
growing  bewilderment,  through  which 
faint  thrills  of  memory  were  beginning  to 
throb  and  bum.  This  time  the  ladv  no 
longer  hesitated.  She  turned  rounct,  let- 
ting the  child's  hand  go  as  she  did  so,  and 
advanced  towards  him,  with  the  liberated 
hand  extended. 

"  Surely  you  will  not  tell  me  that  I  am 
mistaken !  Surely  you  are  Major  Law- 
rence ?  "  she  said. 

"  Lady  Eleanor ! "  It  all  mshed  over 
him  like  a  flood,  without  warning,  without 
a  single  moment's  breathing-time.  Now 
that  she  had  spoken,  reco^ition  followed 
as  a  clap  follows  a  flash.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, he  could  hardly  blame  his  own  amaz- 
ing stupidity,  so  greatly  had  she  altered. 
She  was  always  tall,  but  even  her  height 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  character, 
the  six  years  that  had  mtervened  having 
robbed  it  of  all  that  youthful  angularity 
which  had  made  it  a  defect  rather  than 
an  embellishment.  Her  face,  too,  had 
greatly  changed,  and  changed,  there  was 
no  question,  immeasurably  for  the  better. 
There  had  been  far  less  difference  be- 
tween the  child  of  twelve  and  the  girl  of 
seventeen,  than  there  was  between  the 
girl  of  seventeen  and  the  woman  of  twen- 
ty-three. She  was  a  beautiful  woman  now, 
strikingly,  unquestionably  beautiful,  far 
more  so  than  she  had  promised  to  be. 
And  yet — so  strangely  ^re  men  made  — 
the  first  effect  of  his  recognition  of  this 
realization  was  a  sudden  sense  of  intense 
disappointment,  followed  almost  instantly 
by  one  of  relief.  He  had  dreaded  this 
meeting,  dreaded  it  more  even  than  he 
had  avowed  to  himself,  but  now  he  sud- 
denly perceived  that  he  dreaded  it  no 
longer.  Ellv  Mordaunt  —  the  child,  the 
girl  whom  ne  had  loved  and  lost  —  was 

fone,  vanished.  It  was  as  though  she 
ad  never  existed.  This  beautiful,  stately, 
benign-looking  young  woman  who  stood 
before  him  was  not  nis  Elly  at  all.  She 
was  Lady  Eleanor  Gathers,  quite  a  differ- 
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ent  person,  another  man's  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  these  children ;  no  n/ore  peril- 
ous to  his  peace  of  mind,  he  told  himself, 
than  yonder  mosaic  Madonna  up  on  that 
palace  wall,  and  in  the  exhilaration  pro- 
duced by  this  sudden  realization  he  was 
able  to  respond  to  her  greetine  with  a 
warmth  and  appropriateness  wnich  he 
would  otherwise  have  found  impossible. 

She,  however,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  is  wonderful ! "  she  exclaimed. 
'*  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am  speaking 
to  a  ghost  I  When  ciid  you  leave  India? 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  my  grand- 
mother wrote  to  say  that  she  had  neard 
from  you,  and  that  you  had  been  ill,  but 
not  a  word  about  your  coming  home." 

'*  No,  it  was  a  sudden  thought.  I  seemed 
to  be  getting  worse,  so  was  packed  off 
without  being  allowed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Now  I  find  that,  as  I  suspected, 
it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  I  am  here 
under  false  pretences.  In  fact  I  think  I 
am  bound  in  honor  to  return." 

''  I  wouldn't  do  that.  I  don't  think  you 
look  at  all  too  well." 

**  Well,  I  am  not  starting  immediately, 
at  any  rate.  And  you.  Lady  Eleanor? 
I  can  hardly  believe  in  my  own  good  for- 
tune. That  within  two  days  of  my  land- 
ing in  Europe,  I  should  meet  you  tace  to 
face !  If  it  is  strange  to  you  to  see  me, 
think  what  it  is  to  me  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  but  my  being  here  is  not  really  so 
strange,"  she  answered  in  her  old  serious, 
eager  tones.  "We  are  often  in  Genoa. 
It  IS  not  far,  you  know,  from  Mentone,  and 
my  husband  likes  moving  about  He  gets 
tired,  naturally,  of  the  longj  dull  winter 
always  in  the  same  place.  I  nave  left  him 
now  at  the  hotel,  and  came  with  the  chil- 
dren to  look  for  the  yacht  1 1  was  to  have 
come  in  last  night  from  Mentone.  Jan, 
darling,  come  here  and  speak  to  this  gen- 
tleman. Do  you  know  this  is  a  very,  very 
old  friend  of  mother's,  who  knew  her  when 
she  was  very  little  older  and  not  much 
wiser  than  you  are  ?  " 

Jan,  whose  big  eyes  looked  up  with  an 
air  of  preoccupation  from  under  her  cloud 
of  hair,  was  a  wee  child  with  a  small  old- 
fashioned  face,  too  pale  to  be  pretty,  but 
with  an  air  of  preternatural  wisdom  which 
belied  her  mother's  words. 

•*  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said  in  a  small, 
distinct  voice,  with  the  due  emphasis  upon 
every  separate  syllable.  "  Please,  where 
ith  the  Veda?"  pointing  a  small  finger 
anxiously  towards  the  harbor. 

"  Jan*s  one  thought  day  and  night  is  the 
Veda,"  her  mother  said,  smiling.  "  I  say 
we  keep  it  for  her  benefit,  for  my  husband 


is  so  seldom  able  to  go  sailing.  No, 
Jan  dear,  this  gentleman  does  not  know 
where  the  Veda  is,  and  we  must  wait  till 
we  set  back  to  find  out  where  she  was  to 
anchor." 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  "  the  colonel  enquired 
with  a  smile. 

"  A  little  past  four.  She  is  a  mite,  is 
she  not,  even  for  that  age  ?  " 

"  She  looks  very  big  to  roe  when  I  re- 
member that  she  is  your  daughter,**  he 
answered. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  It  makes  one  feel  very  old, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  she  said  lightly ;  after  which 
there  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"You  will  come  back  with  us  to  the 
hotel?"  she  added  entreatin^ly.  **You 
cannot  imagine  what  a  happmess  it  is 
seeing  you  again.  Do  you  know  I  was 
feeling  this  morning  as  if  something  pleas- 
ant was  going  to  happen?  One  doesn^ 
often  have  that  feeling,  once  one  has  left 
off  being  a  child,  does  one?  bat  to^y, 
oddly  enoueh,  I  had." 

"  I  had  just  the  same,*'  he  answered, 
smiling. 

Thev  went  down  the  broad  steps,  Iltde 
Jan  still  turning  wistful  eyes  towards  the 
sea,  and  pulling  at  her  mother's  hand  to 
make  her  go  slower.  An  open  carri^ 
was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  into 
which  they  all  got ;  the  children  first,  then 
the  nurse,  then  Lady  Eleanor  and  the 
colonel.  It  seemed  to  him  the  stransest 
piece  of  unreality  to  see  her  settling  them 

rn  the  seat  opposite,  ascertaining  with 
a  mother's  solicitude  that  the  wraps 
were  properly  tucked  round  little  knees, 
and  the  parasols  tilted  at  exactly  the  ri|^t 
angle  to  hinder  the  sun  from  striking  upon 
small  eyes  blinking  up  at  the  dayli^it 
Was  it,  could  it  be  Elly  Mordaunt  ?  Dis 
own  wild,  untamed,  untamable  Elly?  he 
asked  himself ;  she  who  as  it  seemed  only 
yesterday  was  a  child  herself  ?  Or  was  lie 
mdulging  in  the  strangest,  the  most  t» 
travagant  of  day-dreams  ?  Surely,  snrelf 
the  latter !  • 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  hotel  to  which  they  were  dnfes 
was  at  some  distance  from  his  own,  ssd 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  lareer  sqoaits. 
The  Catherses'  rooms — a  muoi-deoanied 
suite,  with  enormously  heavy  gilt  fnrnitiR 
—  were  upon  the  first  floor,  and  were  sp 
proached  oya  staircase  hung  wiUi  pictmts, 
more  gorgeous,  perhaps,  than  vahabk^ 
Young  Mr.  Gathers  was  lying  upon  a  sofs 
near  the  open  window,  but  sprang  op  im- 
mediately upon  their  entrance,  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  his  wife's  oom| 
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He  had  not  changed  much,  the  colonel 
thought ;  his  complexion  was  more  waxen, 
and  he  was  thinner  than  he  had  been, 
otherwise  there  was  not  much  difference. 
He  was  nearly  as  handsome,  and  as  soon 
appeared  not  a  whit  less  conversational 
tnan  of  old. 

There  was  a  great  clatter  of  liuving  and 
selling  going  on  under  the  windows,  the 
greater  part  of  the  piazza  being  littered 
with  cabbage-stalks  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  greenery,  with  men  and  women, 
too,  engaged  in  pulling  down  and  packing 
up  numerous  booths  and  movable  coun- 
ters. It  seemed  to  offer  a  natural  topic  of 
conversation,  and  John  Lawrence  made 
some  remark  about  it  Algernon  Gathers 
at  once  took  up  the  lead. 

"  Insufferable,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
seating  himself  again  upon  his  sofa  with 
an  air  of  dramatic  despair.  "  Italy  is  the 
noisiest  country  in  the  world,  and  Genoa 
the  noisiest  town  in  Italy,  and  this  hotel 
the  noisiest  in  all  Genoa!  We  have 
changed  our  rooms  three  times  since  we 
arrived  here,  but  always  for  the  worse. 
When  we  first  came  our  bedrooms  looked 
to  this  side,  and  the  roaring  and  rattling 
continued  till  lon^  past  micmight,  and  be- 
gan again  with  the  first  ra^  of  daylight 
Then  —  thinking  that  nothing  could  well 
be  worse  —  I  made  them  move  us  to  the 
back,  but  if  I  did  I  found  that  a  vicolo^  as 
I  believe  they  call  the  thine,  runs  exactly 
there,  and  up  and  down  it  the  people  pour, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  cluster  under 
the  window  in  knots  to  discuss  the  welfare 
of  Italy,  added  to  which  the  infernal  thine 
is  paved  with  stones  or  bricks,  which  stick 
out  in  ribs  all  the  way  down,  so  that  every 
truck  and  barrow  that  passes  seems  to  be 
going  joe,  joe,  jog,  over  your  unfortunate 
vertebral  column.  Then,  thinking  that 
we  must  at  last  have  attained  the  utter- 
most depths  of  pandemonium,  I  made 
them  change  us  once  again,  but  I  find 
that  there  are  huge  iron  cages  full  of  cocks 
and  hens  fastened  on  to  the  outside  of  the 
house  opposite  —  about  two  feet  away  — 
and  the  cackling  and  crowing  of  those 
miserable  fowls  is  enough  to  cause  the 
very  dead  to  rise  up  out  of  their  graves  to 
swear.  I  wanted  to  practise  at  them  with 
a  saloon  pistol,  but  Lady  Eleanor  wouldnU 
hear  of  it,  and  the  hotel  manaeer  wrings 
his  hands  and  declares  that  he  can  do 
nothing,  as  they  don^t  belong  to  him,  so 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  put  up  with  it 
as  long  as  we  stay,  and  oscillate  from  one 
room  to  the  next,  according  as  the  noise 
becomes  more  endurable  upon  one  side  or 
the  other.    At  present  it  seems  to  be 


worst  here,  so  I  vote  we  move  to  the  other 
sitting-room.*' 

**  It  will  be  better  soon ;  the  market 
seems  nearly  over,  Algernon,"  said  his 
wife. 

"  Better !  But  for  how  long  ?  You  peo- 
ple without  nerves  don^t  know  your  own 
food  fortune !  I  believe  youM  as  soon 
ave  the  cocks  and  hens  as  not  Mean- 
while it  must  be  luncheon  time.  You^U 
stay  luncheon,  major,  of  course  ?  " 

But  the  colonel  nastily  excused  himself, 
declaring  that  he  never  ate  luncheon. 

"  Not  even  if  you  call  it  tiffin  ?  I  thought 
all  Indians  ate  tiffin.  Anyhow,  donH  go, 
or  we  shall  lose  sight  of  you  forever. 
What  were  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ? 
Gan*t  we  combine  and  go  somewhere  to- 
gether ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  desert 
us.  Remember  we  are  stranded  mariners, 
and  that  you  are  a  friendly  sail  that  has 
just  hoven  in  si^ht" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  Gampo 
Santo.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
sights,"  John  answered. 

"The  Gampo  Santo!  That's  a  lively 
place  for  a  man  to  go  to!  The  doctors 
tell  me  I  shall  take  up  my  residence  there 
soon  for  eood  and  all,  if  I  don't  mind,  so 
I  think  I'd  better  keep  out  of  it  as  long  as 
I  can." 

"  Oh,  yes,  don't  let  us  go  to  the  Gampo 
Santo ! '  Lady  Eleanor  said  hastily. 

"After  all,  though,  I  don't  see  why 
not,"  her  husband  rejoined.  "  It's  one  of 
the  regular  Genoese  sights,  as  Lawrence 
says,  and  having  been  here  some  twenty 
times,  it  seems  rather  a  dis^ce  never  to 
have  seen  it    Who's  afraid?    I'm  not 

If  you  and  the  major Not  major? 

What  then  ?  Oh,  of  course  colonel,  thou- 
sand apologies !  If  you  and  the  colonel 
will  take  your  chances,  I  am  game  to  do 
so.  You  can  take  that  portentously  seri- 
ous little  daughter  of  yours  too,  if  you 
like.*  Such  apiece  of  solemnity  will  be 
quite  in  her  place  amongst  the  tomb- 
stones." 

The  colonel  looked  apoloeetically  at 
Lady  Eleanor.  He  w%s  sorry  ne  had  men- 
tioned the  place,  as  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  a  dislike  to  going  there.  She  made 
no  further  objection  however. 

"  What  o'clock  shall  we  order  the  car- 
riage ?  "  she  enquired  of  her  husband. 

"  Any  hour  Lawrence  likes.  He  is  the 
visitor,  the  passer-by.  Happy  man!  I 
only  wish  I  was.  We  are  the  logs,  which 
stick  in  a  backwater  while  all  the  rest  go 
floating  by." 

The  carriage  was  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  hotel  when,  an  hour  later,  John 
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Lawrence  returned,  and  they  were  speedily 
driving  between  the  unattractive-looking 
houses  which  congregate  about  the  Porto 
Romano,  and  through  that  aperture  into 
the  sudden  view  of  fort-crowned  hills 
which  surround  the  town.  The  horses 
were  so  good,  the  carriage  rattled  over  the 
indifferently  paved  road  at  such  a  remark- 
able pace,  that  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
marking upon  it.  The  mystery  became 
less  surprising,  however,  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  carriage  and  horses  were  the 
Catherses*  own ;  they  had  brought  them 
w^ith  them  from  Mentone.  "It  saves  a 
world  of  bother,"  their  owner  explained. 

Getting  down  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  their  passage  was  impeded  for  a 
moment  by  a  stout  gentleman  with  a 
broad  red  neck  and  large  white  necktie, 
who,  upon  turning  round,  was  greeted  by 
the  Catherses  as  Mr.  Nokes.  From  the 
conversation  that  ensued  it  appeared  that 
this  gentleman  was  also  a  winter  inhab- 
itant of  Mentone,  where  he  had  left  his 
family,  to  come  away  for  a  few  days'  re- 
laxation ;  indeed,  the  colonel,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  thought  that  he  vaguely 
recollected  his  face  as  that  of  one  of  the 
habituis  of  Lady  Mordaunt's  salon. 

Lady  Eleanor,  who  seemed  anxious  to 
keep  by  her  husband^s  side,  led  the  way 
with  him  into  the  open  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery, the  other  two  gentlemen  following, 
little  Jan  running  on  ahead,  and  pausing 
every  now  and  then,  like  a  small  pointer, 
to  stare  solemnly  at  some  object  which 
caught  her  attention,  looking  back  as  she 
did  so  at  her  mother,  to  m^e  her  exam- 
ine it  too. 

"  Your  first  visit  to  these  parts,  Colonel 
Lawrence?"  Mr.  Nokes  enquired  hospi- 
tably. There  was  something  genial  about 
his  rubicund,  singularly  ugly  face,  close- 
shaven  like  a  Roman  priesrs,  but  in  which 
the  fatherly  element  seemed  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  sacerdotal. 

The  colonel  explained  that  he  had 
passed  through  Genoa  before,  but  that 
circumstances  had  then  obliged  him  to 
hurry,  so  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
its  attractions. 

**  Ah  —  interesting  town,  very!  Now 
this  place"  —  glancing  comprehensively 
at  the  long  grey  corridors  and  centnd 
space  bedotted  with  tombstones  —  **this 
place,  I  suppose,  has  certainly  no  equal 
in  the  world.  The  mere  amount  of  money 
which  people  expend  upon  these  memen- 
toes is  something  phenomenal  —  particu- 
larly if  you  take  their  poverty  into  consid- 
eration. Regrettable,  you  say  ?  Well  yes, 
regrettable,  if  you  look  at  it  in  one  way. 


but  still  interestiD|;,  decidedly  interesting. 
It  makes  them  reflect  too,  no  doubt,  and 
must  have  a  good  effect  in  that  respect. 
By  the  way,  I  was  not  a  little  surpnsed» 
do  you  know,  to  meet  Mr.  Catbers  nere,** 
he  added,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  signifi- 
cant whisper,  and  ^ancing  at  his  compan- 
ion as  he  did  so. 

Colonel  Lawrence  looked  at  him  enquir- 
ingly. 

"  Mr.  Gathers  ?  Yes.  I  was  surprised, 
I  say,  to  see  him  here.  He  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  shrink  from  anything 
that  recalled — anything  siumstive  d 
death,  you  know ;  to  be  decic^ly  morbid 
and  nervous  upon  the  subject.  Sad,  bat 
not  perhaps  so  veij  unnatural.  Not  baf^ 
ing  any  regular  spiritual  duty  at  Mentone^ 
I  have  hesitated  to  touch  upon  the  subject 
with  him ;  in  fact,  should  hardly  have  fdt 
myself  justified  in  doing  so,  but  that  hai 
always  been  my  impression.  You  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  doctors  have  i 
very  bad  opinion  of  hiin,  are  you  not?" 
he  added  abruptly,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
complete  whisper,  and  glancing  cautiously 
ahea^,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  other 
three  were  out  of  earshot 

*'  I  was  not,  indeed.  I  know  that  hb 
chest  has  always  been  delicate,  and  tint 
he  is  obliged  to  winter  abroad,  but  not  tint 
there  was  anythins^  seriously  amiss*** 

Mr.  Nokes  shook  his  hesul  slowly  £rmi 
side  to  side,  compressing  his  laige  loofS 
lips  as  he  did  so. 

**  It  is  so,  I  assure  you.     His  Innp 

are "  he  tapped  his  own  broad  chest 

and  shook  his  head  asain  with  an  air  ot 
concern.  **  If  he  is  2uive  this  time  nest 
year  it  will  be  a  miracle ;  nothine  short  tk 
a  miracle,"  he  said  impressively.  ''Dr. 
Duckett  all  but  admitted  as  much  to  me." 

**  Good  God  ?  you  don't  say  so  ?  **  John 
Lawrence  exclaimed. 

He  looked  up  suddenly  at  the  husband 
and  wife  walking  side  by  side  some  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  them.  Algernon  Catheis 
was  laughing  and  pointing  to  sometUiMC 
with  his  stick,  she  smiling  m response.  It 
was  not  in  itself  an  enliveninff  scenes 
Hundreds  of  more  or  less  grim  httle  sy» 
bols  of  death  were  sprouuns  like  mush- 
rooms out  of  the  grass,  every  little  colomn 
or  squat  cross  bearing  its  burden  of  duslf 
immortelles,  or  more  deploralde  withered 
flowers ;  each  with  a  black  lantern  dangHqg 
like  a  felon's  efligy  from  a  peg  in  the  grmuia 
beside  it.  Not  a  cheerful  scene  as  to  in 
details,  and  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  flooded 
as  it  was  with  sunshine,  with  here  and  there 
a  bright  patch  of  color ;  with  the  violet  hiBs 
behind  crowned  with  forts ;  with  the  set 
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catching  the  eye  through  a  sudden  dip  in 
the  ground,  it  looked  bright  and  smiling 
enough,  a  piteous  commentary,  somehow, 
in  its  brightness  upon  this  sentence  which 
he  had  just  heard  pronounced.  Like  most 
self-contained  men,  John  Lawrence  had 
CTeat  capabilities  of  hatred,  and  he  had 
hated  this  man  as  he  had  certainly  never 
hated  any  one  else  in  his  whole  life.  For 
all  that,  as  he  looked  at  him  now,  a  great 
wave  of  pity  seemed  to  rise  and  sweep 
over  him  ;  to  engulf  and  almost  to  extin- 
guish his  hatred.  In  a  year !  To  leave 
wife,  children,  fortune — everything  that 
could  maka  life  happy  —  and  to  go  out 
into  the  cold;  into  the  void;  naked; 
alone!  A  man  so  luxurious,  too;  so 
six)ilt;  who  had  never  in  all  his  life  had 
to  do  anything  he  disliked.  The  horror 
of  the  thing  struck  home  to  him  vividly, 
and  he  shuddered  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
pity. 

"Does  his  —  do  you  suppose  Lady 
Eleanor  knows  ?  "  he  enquired  hoarsely. 

"  I  fancy  so.  At  least  I  have  always 
seemed  to  read  the  secret  of  her  extraor- 
dinary patience  in  some  such  knowledge/^ 
Mr.  Nokes  replied. 

The  coloneFs  pity,  which  was  flowing 
in  a  warm  flood,  seemed  suddenly  to  con- 
geal as  if  smitten  with  frost.  **  You  mean 
that  he  —  doesn't  —  doesn't  treat  her 
well?  "  he  inquired,  dropping  his  voice  to 
an  even  lower  key  than  they  had  hitherto 
spoken  in.  **  Excuse  the  question,"  he 
added  abruptly.  **  I  dare  say  it  seems  to 
you  that  I  have  no  right  to  put  it,  but  I 
am  a  very  old  friend,  and  I  only  returned 
two  days  ago  from  India,  so  you  may 
ima^ne  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  know 
anydiing  that  afEects  her  —  their  inter- 
ests." 

Mr.  Nokes's  cheerful,  rubicund  face  as- 
sumed an  air  of  responsibility.  **  I  really 
—  I  am  no  authority,"  he  said  rather 
shortly.  *'As  I  said,  my  acquaintance- 
ship has  been  a  matter  purely  ot  externals. 
I  have  no  pretension  to  call  myself  a 
friend.  What  I  know  is  obvious  to  every 
one.  He  is  an  invalid  who  will  not  be 
treated  like  an  invalid,  and  vet  that  abuses 
the  privileges  of  invalidship.  To  keep 
him  in  humor  must  be  a  very  serious  task. 
Lady  Eleanor  is  entitled  to  every  one's 
sympathy." 

The  colonel  longed  to  ask  more.  It 
seemed  an  opportunity  which  might  not 
recur  of  getting  to  know  the  facts  about 
Algernon  Gathers  as  they  were  known  to 
the  outer  world.  Yet  what  right  or  au- 
thority, after  all,  had  he  to  ask?  He  was 
Btill  inwardly  debating  the  matter  when 


they  were  summoned  by  a  call  from  the 
party  in  front,  who  had  stopped  before  a 
monument  placed  near  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  galleries.  This  monument  repre- 
rented  a  stout  Genoese  citizen  ascending 
up  to  heaven,  arrayed  in  his  dress-clothes, 
complete  down  to  the  boot-buttons,  and 
supported  on  either  side  by  a  pair  of 
dumpy  cherubs,  their  cheeks  ornamented 
with  tears  of  the  dimensions  of  hazel-nuts. 
The  defunct  gentleman  was  being  waited 
for  on  high  by  an  expectant  galaxy  of 
saints,  while  below  his  despairing  family 
stood  about  in  attitudes  expressive  of  dis- 
tinguished woe,  their  tasselled  boots  and 
other  adornments  conscientiously  ren- 
dered; the  adoring  wife,  while  straining 
her  eyes  after  her  ascending  lord,  being 
careful  to  lift  her  upper  skirts  an  inch  or 
two,  so  that  the  sculptor  might  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  spectators  his  per- 
fect ability  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
{)resented  by  a  third  and  even  a  fourth 
ayer  of  embroidery  which  ornamented  the 
flounces  of  her  petticoat. 

**  There  you  behold  the  quintessence  of 
modern  Italian  art !  "  Algernon  Gathers 
was  saying  as  they  came  up.  **  Look  at 
their  hooks-and-eyes !  look  at  their  eyelet- 
holes  and  tassels  and  bobbins !  look  at 
their  brooches  and  gloves,  and  eyelashes 
and  hairpins !  Gan't  you  imagine  with 
what  pride  the  survivers  must  come  here 
upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  count  the 
buttons  upon  their  own  boots,  and  point 
out  to  their  friends  exactly  the  attitudes 
they  took  upon  the  interesting  occasion  ? 
Eleanor,  mv  dear,  this  is  not,  by  the  way, 
the  style  oi  monument  which  I  wish  you  to 
erect  in  my  honor,"  he  continued,  turning 
with  mock  solemnity  to  his  wife.  '*  Mr. 
Nokes,  I  take  you  to  witness  ! " 

In  the  light  of  the  information  he  had 
just  received,  that  piece  of  pleasantry 
sounded  ghastly  in  John  Lawrence's  ears, 
more  ghastly  it  anything  than  the  sepul- 
chral ornamentations  of  the  place,  ana  he 
moved  a  step  aside  to  examine  a  bust 
which  stood  upon  a  pedestal  hard  by. 

Algernon  Gathers,  too,  seemed  to  have 
had  about  enough  of  the  Gampo  Santo. 
His  elance,  which  had  been  smilingly  rov- 
ing from  group  to  group,  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  skull  grinning  with  hollow 
cavernous  jaws  above  a  pair  of  cross-bones, 
and  he  gave  a  quick  involuntary  shiver. 
"Gome,  it  is  late,"  he  said  abruptly; 
**  Miss  Jan  ought  to  be  getting  home  to 
her  tea.  Ugh  !  what  an  ugly  place  it  is, 
to  be  sure  !  Thank  Heaven,  we've  done 
it  once  and  for  all !  " 

He  lingered  again,  however,  a  little  fur- 
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ther  on,  fascinated  as  most  visitors  are  by 
the  grisly  humors  of  the  scene.  Lady 
Eleanor  walked  ahead,  holding  her  little 
girl  bv  the  hand,  and  John  Lawrence 
ai'ailecl  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  to  her  apart 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  don't  thank  me  for 
having  suggested  this  expedition,"  he  said 
apologetically. 

"  On,  don't  think  that.  It  is  one  of  the 
regular  sights,  and  we  should  have  had 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Only  all  this 
panoply  of  woe,  this  deliberate  elaboration 
of  broKen-heartedness  seems  to  me  to 
make  death  and  sorrow  so  much  uglier 
and  more  painful.  It  is  as  if  the  people 
were  grimacing  and  posturing  for  one*s 
admiration  —  like  those  skeletons  decked 
in  fine  clothes  one  sees  in  some  of  the 
frescoes.  Still,  as  we  should  have  had 
to  come  and  see  it  some  day,  it  is  as  well, 
as  Algernon  says,  to  get  it  over.  You  are 
not  leaving  Genoa  just  yet,  I  hope?  *'  she 
added,  with  rather  a  hasty  change  of  sub- 
ject, 

**I  am  not  sure,"  he  answered  doubt- 
fully. "  Do  you  expect  to  remain  much 
longer?" 

"  A  week,  perhaps  more,  I  cannot  tell. 
We  are  forbidden  to  return  to  England 
before  the  end  of  May,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  time  up  satisfactorily.  Al- 
gernon likes  staying  within  reach  of  his 
yacht,  though  we  are  able  to  make  so  little 
use  of  it.  \Vc  lunch  on  board  occasi on- 
all  v,  or  take  little  cruises  when  it  is  very 
calm." 

**You  used  not  to  mind  rough  weath- 
er." 

"  No ;  but  Algernon  is  forbidden  to  go 
out  when  there  is  any  wind,  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  its  irritating  his  lun^s.  Prob- 
ably when  we  leave  here  we  snail  go  to 
Spezia.  One  can  sail  about  the  bay  there 
almost  any  day,  and  it  is  wanner  than 
here.  This  Genoa  climate  is  Uie  most 
treacherous  thing  possible.  Just  now  it 
is  warm  enough,  but  any  moment  the  winds 
may  become  piercing. 

"Spezia  is  rather  a  nice  place,  is  it 
not  ?  **  the  colonel  said  tentatively. 

"  Yes,  at  least  it  used  to  be.  You  don't 
know  it?  Come  and  make  acquaintance 
with  it.  Unless,  that  is,  you  have  any 
urgent  business  to  do  in  England.  Very 
likely  you  have  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ! "  he  answered  eagerly. 
**  Never  was  a  man  more  devoid  of  any 
semblance  of  a  reason  for  hurrying  there. 
None  of  my  relations  expect  me,  or  know 
that  I  have  left  India.  Even  if  they  did, 
I  can't  flatter  myself  that  my  presence 


would  make  any  great  difference  to  them. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  go  to  England  to^nor- 
row,  I  believe  my  first  impuue  would  be 
to  present  myself  at  Mordaunt." 

"Really!  Then  do  let  us  have  the 
benefit  ot  it  I  know  grandmarama  would 
spare  you  if  she  knew,  and  you  can  form 
no  idea  of  what  a  boon  your  company 
would  be  to  us.  It  is  very  selfish  though, 
I  know,  to  urge  it,"  she  went  on  penitenuy. 
"As  Algernon  says,  we  clutch  at  any 
friendly  hand  that  comes  in  our  way  as  if 
we  were  literally  drowning.  And  to  have 
you  at  hand  would  be  —  I  really  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  would  be  I " 

The  others  were  still  a  little  behind, 
having  stopped  again  to  read  an  inscrip> 
tion.  John  Lawrence  hesitated.  Her  last 
words  had  touched  him  deeply.  Althoogh 
his  six  years'  heartache  was,  he  believed, 
cured,  sne  was  still  and  always  must  be 
the  shrine  in  which  the  love  ot  his  life  lay 
buried.  To  be  of  use  to  her,  be  would 
have  compassed  sea  and  land,  and  have 
sacrificed  his  own  comfort  without  a  wwd 
or  a  second  thought  There  was  another 
side  to  the  question,  however.  His  old 
cfislike  of  Algernon  Gathers  was  still,  be 
knew,  alive,  or  had  been  up  to  a  veiy 
recent  date.  Could  he,  even  at  this  laie 
hour,  trust  himself  in  his  compsmy,  aeeinf 
him  daily,  perhaps  hourly,  without  show* 
ing  that  dislike,  which  now  would  be  un- 
seemly, nay,  brutal  to  the  last  deme. 
Had  this  piece  of  information  wfaicS  he 
had  just  heard  and  the  rush  of  pity  It  had 
evoked  effaced  that  dislike,  or  was  it  ttiD 


there,  and  liable  to  reappear  at  anv  wfh 
ment  ?  If  so,  was  he  not  bound  In  Booor 
to  keep  away  ? 

Lady  Eleanor  looked  a  little  snrpriisd 
at  his  hesitation.  "  I  see  what  it  is,"  she 
said.  "  You  are  trying  to  arranee  nattcii 
£0  as  to  come  with  us,  though  tiicfe  Is 
somewhere  else  you  want  to  go,  and  It  Is 
inconvenient  to  you  to  do  sa  Dm\ 
please,  think  of  it  I  spoke  thoiightlesslj. 
we  are  quite  used  to  being  stranded  here 
when  every  one  else  is  rusning  home.  It 
would  be  most  unfair  to  insist  upon  detaiih 
ing  you  after  you  have  been  so  long  away* 
You  must  want  to  get  back  to  England, 
whether  you  have  business  to  do  there  or 
not" 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  do  really,**  he  an- 
swered earnestly.  **  And  if  I  had  I  shoold 
far  rather  stay.  It  was  not  that  that  made 
me  hesitate.  The  fact  is  I  —  I  cannoC 
quite  decide  immediately.  If  when  yoo 
leave  this  I  find  that  I  can  go  where  joa 
are  going,  I  will.  If  not,  you  will  belwve 
that  it  is  not  because  other  aflEairs,  even  It 
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I  had  anj,  could  count  against  your ' 
You  believe  that,  don't  you  ? '' 

"Yes,  I  believe  it ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
come  if  you  caa,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  disbelieved  you,  have 
IP"  she  added  with  a  smile  which  woke 
the  old  Elly  for  ao  instant  to  his  eyes. 
**  You  never  gave  me  any  cause,  at  any 
rate,"  she  added  more  gravely. 


THE  REVIVED  STUDY  OF  BERKELEY* 

English  literature  was  surely  tardy  in 
rendering  justice  to  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
his  philosopliy.  Previous  to  Professor 
Femer  of  St.  Andrews,  no  British  thinker 
of  eminence  can  be  said  to  have  under- 
taken the  requisite  intellectual  labor  of 
nusterine  the  problem  which  Berkeley 
proposecTfor  solution ;  and  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  avoid  astonishment  at  the  mis- 
representations of  that  problem  which  for 
more  than  a  century  passed  current,  not 
only  in  the  general,  out  even  iu  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  England.  The  valu- 
able essays  which  Ferrier  contributed  to 
Blackwood's  Ma^anne  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  have  since  been  repub- 
lished in  his  "  Philosophical  Remains," 
first  stemmed  the  tide  ot  misapprehension 
which  had  been  allowed  to  flow  without 
check ;  and  the  current  of  criticism  was 
fairly  started  in  the  right  directions  after- 
waros  by  his  brilliant  "  Institutes  of  Met- 
aphysics." Still  another  service  had  yet 
to  t>e  rendered  to  Berkeley's  memory :  the 
story  of  his  life  had  yet  to  be  written  by 
a  bit^rapher  of  sufficient  industry  to  eo  in 
quest  of  all  available  materials  ;  ana  his 
works  had  yet  to  be  collected  by  an  editor 
of  competent  knowledge  and  critical  pow- 
er. It  la  now  nearly  bfteen  years  since 
Professor  Fraser's  splendid  edition  of 
Berkeley's  works  appeared  with  its  elabo- 
rate biography ;  and  it  seemed  then  as  if 
everythmg  had  at  last  been  done  for  the 
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neglected  philosopher  that  could  be  de- 
manded  by  the  gratitude  and  respect  even 
of  bis  most  ardent  admirers.  But  the  lit< 
tie  monograph  which  Professor  Fraser 
has  more  recendy  contributed  to  the  series 
of  Blackwood's  "  Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers,"  shows  that  he  still 
continues  to  work  in  the  field  which  he 
has -made  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  that  his 
labor  has  again  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  fresh  material.  The  oiiier  worlcs 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  show 
that  the  interest  in  Berkeley's  philosophy 
must  be  on  the  increase,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  It  is  an 
especially  gratifying  sign  of  the  current  of 
thought  at  our  universities  that  Professor 
Fraser's  volume  of  "  Selections  from 
Berkeley "  for  the  use  of  students  has 
reached  a  third  edition.  After  the  ex- 
haustive researches  of  the  professor  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  anything  of  impor- 
tance will  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
Berkeley ;  and  an  appropriate  occasion  is 
thus  oSered  for  reviewing  the  personal 
and  philosophical  character  of  the  idealist, 

\  he  is  now  finally  made  known. 

The  family  of  the  philosopher  was  tra- 
ditionally reputed  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  satis- 
factory ground  for  the  tradition.  There 
is  also  a  story  that  Swift  introduced  the 
philosopher,  when  a  young  man,  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley  with  the  remark  ; "  My 
lord,  here  is  a  young  gentleman  of  your 
family.  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  it  is 
a  much  greater  honor  to  you  to  be  related 
to  him,  than  to  him  to  be  related  to  you." 
The  playful  form  of  this  introduction, 
however,  though  probably  enough  it  en* 
pressed  the  serious  conviction  of  Swift, 
prevents  us  from  regarding  it  as  implying 
any  closer  relation  between  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  nobleman  than  that  of  iden- 
tity in  name.  But  until  the  operation  of 
heredity  is  better  understood,  those  who 
~~":  intellectual  stimulus  to  Berkeley  will 
be  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure 


which  have  eatbered  probably  forever  be- 
'een  us  and  his  distant  ancestry. 
For  whether  it  is  matter  of  regret  or 
not,  the  ancestry  of  Berkeley,  like  that  of 
many  another  man,  cannot  oe  traced  be- 
yond his  grandfather.  Family  tradition 
represents  the  grandfather  as  a  royalist 
who  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  party,  and  was  rewarded  at  the 
Restoration  by  some  government  office 
in  Ireland.    But  the  search  into  the  his- 
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toryof  Berkeley's  family  does  not  reach 
firm  ground  till  we  come  to  the  bishop's 
father,  William  Berkeley,  somewhere  near 
Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
How  he  came  to  be  there,  or  what  he  was 
doing  there,  it  seems  now  impossible  to 
discover,  even  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
spend  any  labor  in  the  discovery.  It  was 
in  this  neighborhood  that  William  Berke- 
ley's son,  George,  in  whom  we  are  spe- 
cially interested,  first  saw  the  light.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  N»rch  lath, 
i68(.  The  place  in  which  he  was  born  is 
named  in  the  old  biographies  Kilcrin  or 
Killerin ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  that 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thomastown, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  district  points  to 
Dysert  Castle  as  his  birthplace,  which  was 
certainly  the  residence  of  the  Berkeleys 
not  lonc^  afterwards. 

All  that  is  known  of  Berkeley's  child- 
hood and  boyhood  mav  be  summed  up  in 
very  few  words.  When  he  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  as  is  still  certified  by 
the  school-register,  he  entered  Kilkenny 
School  —  an  academy  which  has  been 
called  the  Eton  of  Ireland,  and  which,  it 
is  worth  remembering,  had,  about  seven- 
teen years  before,  educated  Berkeley's 
eminent  countryman  and  friend,  Jonathan 
Swift  Here  Berkeley  remained  nearly 
four  years,  and  then  he  proceeded,  as 
Swift  had  done  before  him,  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  addition  to  these 
facts  in  Berkeley's  outer  history  there  is 
fortunately  also  preserved  a  revelation  of 
the  inner  man,  which  rises  like  a  snow- 
drop out  of  his  earliest  life,  showing  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  that  spring- 
time which  came  with  the  immecuately 
subsequent  years,  and  in  which  was  sown 
the  seed  that  ripened  into  the  splendid 
fruit  of  his  philosophy.  Among  the  bio- 
graphical materials  wnich  Professor  Era- 
ser has  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover, 
there  is  a  commonplace  book  in  which 
Berkeley  had  been  accustomed  to  jot 
down  memoranda  of  his  studies  at  college. 
One  of  these  memoranda  tells  us  how 
early  the  bent  of  his  mind  had  been 
formed :  "  From  my  childhood,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  an  unaccountable  turn  of  thought 
that  way."  Though  the  meaning  of  Uiis 
record  is  somewhat  indefinite,  it  seems  to 
be  interpreted  by  another :  "  I  was  distrust- 
ful at  eight  years  old,  and  by  nature  dis- 
posed for  these  new  doctrines."  There  is 
a  charming  simplicity  in  the  frank  pride 
with  which  the  young  philosopher  recog- 
nizes in  himself  the  workings  of  a  distrust- 
ful spirit  at  an  age  when  everything  is 
supposed  to  be  accepted  with  unquestion- 


ing ^th.  But  we  may  see  tn  those 
childish  doubts  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
tellectual efforts  of  his  manhood,  in  which 
his  persistent  aim  was  to  make  men 
question  the  meaning^  of  that  tid  of  ezis^ 
ence,  which,  in  all  thmking  short  of  pure 
philosophy,  is  taken  upon  trust. 

Berkeley  entered  Trinity  College  just 
as  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  and  the 
records  of  the  colle^  still  enable  as  to 
follow  him  through  the  different  stages  of 
his  career  till  he  obtained  a  fellowship  on 
June  9th,  1707.  Fortunately,  also,  his 
commonplace  book  gives  us  a  pleasing 
insight  into  his  mental  development  dnr* 
ing  this  period.  We  now  know  that  the 
idea  whicn  lies  at  the  root  of  his  philosc^ 
phy  had  been  caught  sight  of  m  those 
early  student  days,  and  that  it  ¥ras  being 
examined  on  all  sides  with  the  fresh  en- 
thusiasm of  a  discoverer  who,  in  his  first 
wonder,  can  express  himself  only  in  hal^ 
articulate  ejaculations.  Again  and  agaiUi 
through  these  fragmentary  jottings,  this 
idea  appears  under  the  name  of  a  **new 
principle  "  which  is  to  revolutionize  the 
sdences;  and  almost  every  memoran- 
dum is  warm  with  the  passionate  eagerness 
with  which  the  student  watches  this  radi- 
cal idea  shooting  forth  its  stems  and 
branches  —  shaping  itself  before  his  ex- 
ultant mind  into  a  complete  philosophical 
system. 

The  commonplace  book  also  makes 
known  to  us  the  reading  by  which  Berl»- 
ley  was  assisted  to  his  peculiar  point  of 
view.  During  his  life  at  college  he  had 
evidently  made  himself  familiar^  not  onlj 
with  Locke's  essa^,  but  (which  is  more 
to  the  purpose)  with  the  subtle  psyches 
logical  analyses  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  with 
the  intensely  theistic  hypothesis  of  sense- 
preception  developed  bv  M^ebranchCt 
while  several  memoranda  show  that  he 
had  studied  the  writings  of  Spinoza. 

Among  the  men  likely  to  be  of  intel- 
lectual influence  in  Dublin  when  Berkeley 
was  at  Trinitv  College  there  are  fortn- 
nately  some  wnose  services  in  philosophy 
and  theology  have  not  been  forsotten  yet 
In  the  scientific  circles  of  ttie  dty  a 
prominent  figure  was  Locke's  friend,  the 
barrister  Mol]meuz,  who  had  evidendy 
speculated  to  some  purpose  on  those  very 
problems  of  perception,  the  solation  A 
which  has  made  Berkeley  illustrious ;  aiKl 
we  know  that  the  young  idealist  was  aa 
intimate  terms  with  the  barrister's  family. 
The  provost  of  Trinity  College  was  then 
Dr.  Peter  Browne,  whose  contribntloaa  tn 
metaphysical  theoloj;y  form  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  he  moil 
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have  left    his    mark   among  the   young 
metaphysicians  of  his  college.    Berkeley 
himself  in  later  life  appeared  as  a  hostile 
critic  of  Browne *s  views  on  the  analog' cal 
and  negative  nature  of  all  our  notions 
with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being;  and 
Browne  has  also  been  sienalized  as  antici- 
pating, in  his  theory  of  causation,  that 
doctrine  of  Hume  which  resembles  Berke- 
ley's occasionalism  on  its  empirical  side. 
Another  man  of  prominence  in  Dublin  at 
the   beo^nning  of   last  century  was    the 
archbishop,  JDr.  William  King;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  young  student  from 
Kilkenny  may,  from  sermons  or  otherwise, 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  idealistic  opti- 
mism animating  the  great  work  '*  De  Ori> 
^ne  Mali,"  which  has  given  the  prelate  a 
place  in  the  history  of  modem  theology. 

We  have  seen  that  Berkeley  was  pro- 
moted to  his  fellowship  in  1707.     In  the 
same  vear  he  began  his  literary  life  by 
t:be  publication  of  a  small  Latin  work  on 
ajithmetic,  with  some  mathematical  papers 
a^ppended.    This  publication  is  now  of  in- 
t:erest  less  on  account  of   its  scientific 
v^ue   than  for  the  sake  of  the  insight 
'Which  it  gpves  into  the  bent  of  the  author's 
mind  ;  for  the  very  drift  of  the  book  is  an 
evidence  that  his  predominating  interest 
in  mathematical  studies  was  not  that  of 
the    mathematician   deducing  inferences 
from  assumed  data,  but  rather  that  of  the 
metaphysician  speculating  on  the  assump- 
tions which  form  the    starting-point    of 
science.      This  evidence  vras  confirmed 
in  Berkeley's  later  life  by  a  controversial 
work  entitled  "The  Analyst,"  which  re- 
torts a  sceptical  argument  against  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  religion  by  sho?nng 
that  a  similar  scepticism  is  eaually  legiti- 
mate against  the  assumptions  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  mathematical  analysis.    The 
merit  of  these  speculations  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  mathematics  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  here ;  but  it  is  a  significant  indi- 
cation of  Berkeley's  power  that  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  **  The  Analyst "  called 
forth  the  energies  of  men  with  the  mathe- 
matical renown  of  Jurin  and  Maclaurin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recount  the 
various  revolutions  in  science  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  books  with  all  the 
immaturity,  but  with  the  purifying  fire  of 
young  eenius.  In  such  a  record  a  promi- 
nent place  would  be  assighed  to  Berke- 
ley's •*  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision."  When  this  work  appeared  in 
1709  its  author  was  only  twenty-five  —  the 
age  at  which,  about  a  generation  after- 
wards, Hume  produced  his  "Treatise  of 
Human  Nature."    Berkeley's  essay  can- 


not exactly  be  said,  like  Hume's  treatise, 
to  have  "fallen  dead-born  from  the 
press ; "  but  the  progress  of  its  influence 
has  been  slow,  and  the  principles  of 
psychological  analysis  whieh  it  involves 
are  comine  to  recognition  only  in  our  own 
day.  To  break  down  the  apparently  inde- 
composable simplicity  of  visual  percep- 
tion, to  show  that  it  is  not  the  immediate 
and  inexplicable  revelation  of  a  thing  out- 
side of  all  intelligence,  was  to  open  up  a 
path  for  psychological  discovery  —  a  path 
to  profounder  insight  into  the  nature 
of  knowledge  and  reality,  such  as  had 
scarcely  ever  been  trodden  before.  It  is 
true  that,  quite  recently,  the  originality  of 
Berkeley,  and  even  his  ingenuousness  in 
claiming  originality,  have,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  been  impugned,  and  that  by 
a  fellow  of  his  own  college.  In  his  valu- 
able book  on  Descartes,  Professor  Ma- 
haffy  maintains  that  Berkeley's  theory  of 
vision,  down  to  its  very  illustrations,  is 
anticipated  in  Descartes's  "  Dioptric,"  a 
work  of  which  "it  is  impossible  that 
Berkeley  can  have  been  ignorant."  Now, 
for  the  charge  of  disingenuousness  it  is 
unfortunate  that  all  through  the  opening 
paramphs  of  the  "  New  Theory  of  Vis- 
ion,' the  very  points  to  which  Mr.  Ma- 
haffy  refers  as  contained  in  Descartes's 
woric  are  noticed  by  Berkeley  as  facts 
which  he  "  finds  acknowledged  "  by  writ- 
ers on  optics,  while  his  originality  is 
evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  main  part  of 
his  book  explains  precisely  where  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors  are  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  fall  wide  of  his  own. 
Since  the  time  of  Berkeley,  indeed,  addi- 
tional light  has  been  thrown  on  the  prob- 
lems of  visual  preception,  especially  by 
the  stereoscope  teaching  us  more  fully  the 
value  of  having  two  eyes  instead  of  one. 
But  notwithstanding  the  vast  stride  im- 
plied in  passine  from  Berkeley's  "  New 
Theory  "  to  Helmholtz's  "  Physiologische 
Optik,^'  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
course  of  recent  discovery  with  regard  to 
vision  has  simply  followed  the  track  on 
which  inquiry  was  started  by  the  young 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Berke- 
ley was  all  this  while  engaged  merely  in 
a  curious  speculation  which  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  living  issues  of  human  thought. 
The  speculation,  which  was  explicitly 
confined  to  vision,  implicitly  took  a  wider 
sweep,  and  was  seeking  a  aeeper  founda- 
tion for  all  philosophy  —  seeking  thereby 
to  bring  into  clearer  view  the  eternal 
truths  on  which  morality  and  religion  rest. 
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By  the  time  his  **  Essay  on  Vision  *'  was 
published,  Berkeley's  commonplace  book 
shows  that  he  had  wrought  out  his  expla- 
nation, not  only  of  the  knowledge  given 
by  sight,  but  also  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  receive  through  all  the  senses.  His 
explanation  of  sense-perception  was  first 
given  to  the  world  a  year  after  the  essay, 
in  his  "Treatise  concerning  the  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge.  Neither  of 
these  works  received  any  flattering  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Berkeley's  friend.  Sir  John  Percival, 
among  literary  acquaintances  in  London. 
Both  books  were  published  in  Dublin,  and 
that  was  then  probably  un^vorable  to  an 
author's  reputation.  This  it  may  have 
been  that  induced  Berkeley,  about  three 
years  later,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  seek 
a  London  publisher  for  his  next  book, 
the  "  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous  in  Opposition  to  Sceptics  and 
Atheists."  In  the  management  of  its  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  its  language,  this  work 
shows  the  most  artistic  finish  of  all  his 
productions,  and  may  be  recommended  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  his  philosophy.  In  these  oia- 
logues  the  names  of  the  interlocutors  are 
as  allegorical  as  those  in  the  ^  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ; "  but  the  scholar  with  his  aca- 
demical culture  was  too  much  dominated 
by  the  literary  fashions  of  his  time  to 
venture  on  those  homely  appellatives  of 
the  Bedford  tinker,  which  have  since  en- 
tered into  such  general  use  for  picturesque 
description  of  character.  Berkeley  at- 
tempted no  innovation  on  the  practice, 
which  seems  so  excessively  artificial  to 
more  modern  tastes,  of  dubbing  with  clas- 
sical names  the  persons  drawn  from  con- 
temporary life  who  are  introduced  into 
literatures  The  names,  however,  which 
he  adopted,  though  drawn  from  classical 
sources,  express  the  sides  taken  in  the 
discussion  by  those  who  bear  them.  Hylas 
argues  for  f^Aj?,  matter;  Philonous  is  the 
champion  of  voi'c,  the  tnte/tectua/ pnnc\p\e 
in  the  universe,  his  name  being  apparently 
a  coinage  of  Berkeley's,  though  the  femi- 
nine form,  Philonoe,  is  met  with  in  mytho- 
logical literature. 

To  describe  the  philosophical  teaching 
of  the  dialogues  in  all  its  wide  reaches  is 
impossible  here ;  but  the  misapprehension 
of  its  general  drift  is  still  so  commonly 
current  that  a  few  expository  remarks  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  This  work,  like  the 
most  important  of  Berkeley's  other  works, 
is  implicitly  or  explicitly  airected  against 
sceptics  and  atheists ;  but  strange  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  speculations  whose 


tendency  is  thus  announced.  The  mat 
body  of  British  critics  of  all  schools  nave 
agreed  to  pack  Berkeley  into  the  same 
group  with  David  Hume  as  a  thinker  who 
has  inconsistently  stopped  short  in  the 
road  which  the  great  sceptic  followed  to  its 
termination ;  while  Hume  himself  thouglit 
that  the  good  bishop's  writings  coatatn 
the  best  fessons  in  scepticism,  inasmuch 
as  his  arguments  never  convince  you  and 
yet  cannot  be  answered.  The  ai^guments 
to  which  Hume  alludes  as  unanswerable 
though  unconvincing  are,  of  course,  those 
adduced  by  Berkeley  to  prove  that  the 
real  matenal  world  is  not  an  unknowable 
substance  such  as  philosophers  believe  in. 
but  merely  that  sensible  world  which  all 
men  perceive.  In  truth,  however,  these 
arguments  were  for  generations  seldom 
treated  with  seriousness.  Dr.  JohiuoiL 
representing  the  unreflective  dogmatism  01 
unphilosophic  opinion,  characteristically 
enough  refutes  Berkeley  by  kicking  a 
stone,  and  exclaiming,  **Tnat*s  matteri 
and  there's  an  end  on*t"  But  even  Dr. 
Reid,  at  the  head  of  a  philosophical  school. 
thinks  that  idealism  is  at  once  knocked 
out  of  a  man's  head  if  he  happens  to  mo 
against  a  lamp^x>st;  while  Byron  dis> 
misses  Berkeley  with  a  pun,  which  was 
perhaps  too  obvious  to  have  any  strong 
flavor  at  the  first,  but  has  become  one  of 
the  stalest  of  jests  from  its  being  perpetn* 
ally  Quoted  by  those  who  own  00  odier 
knowledge  of  the  idealist 

All  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  ordinary  thought,  unwilling  or  unaUe 
to  undergo  the  toil  of  comprehending  a 
philosophical  sjrstem,  fastens  on  any  sa- 
peHicial  trait  that  obtrudes  itself  with  ape* 
cial  prominence,  and  seems  capable  of  an 
obvious  interpretation.  **  The  Clouds  "  of 
Aristophanes  represent  what  was  prol^ 
ably  a  prevalent  conception  of  Socratk 
teaching  among  the  populace  of  Athens^  as 
it  is  essentially  identical  with  the  indid' 
ment  on  which  the  philosopher  was  afle^ 
wards  condenmed.  All  the  great  schools  ei 
Greek  thinkers  were  subjected  to  similar 
misrepresentations  in  popular  gossipp  as 
is  evident  from  the  aneodoticai  sketches 
which  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
writers  like  Diogenes  Laertius.  The 
cynics  are  vulgarly  pictured  as  men  who 
took  an  insane  deugnt  in  insipid  indeoen* 
cies ;  a  thorough  sceptic  was  supposed  to 
be  a  man  who  would  not  turn  out  of  hii 
straight  road  to  avoid  a  precipice  lest  he 
might  commit  himself  to  a  belief  In  te 
law  of  gravitation ;  and  the  character  of 
Epicurus  has  been  so  bespattered  widli  Ar 
fabrications  of  a  gross  fancy,  thai  Ue 
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name  has  become  a  byword  in  all  the  lan- 

fua^es  of  the  modern  world,  though  his 
ostile  critics  themselves  describe  his  life 
as  dignified  by  an  almost  stoical  contempt 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  by  an  almost 
stoical  heroism  in  the  face  of  bodily  pain. 
By  the  same  tendency,  in  the  popular  gos- 
sip of  English  literature  Berkeley  passes 
current  as  the  author  of  a  paradox  which 
men  may  amuse  themselves  with  but  will 
never  seriously  discuss,  denying,  as  it 
does,  the  real  existence  of  our  common 
material  world. 

Now,  to  the  sympathetic  student  of 
Berkeley  at  the  present  day  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  question  of  the 
idealist  is  not  whether  matter  exists,  but 
what  is  meant  by  its  existence.  No  sane 
man,  idealist  or  materialist,  can  or  does 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  material  world  as 
a  fact  of  experience.  The  world  that  un- 
folds itself  throughout  the  immensities 
of  space  and  the  ceaseless  successions  of 
time,  —  that  is  precisely  the  fact  which 
philosophy  is  called  to  explain ;  and  ideal- 
ism claims  to  be,  not  of  course  a  denial, 
but  an  explanation,  and  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  which  the  fact  admits. 

Without  goine  into  a  detailed  exposition 
of  Berkeley's  idealism,  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  having  a  negative  or  polemi- 
cal, as  well  as  a  positive  or  constructive, 
side.  In  the  former  aspect  the  doctrine 
of^Berkelev  is  an  attack  on  what  he  con- 
ceives with  too  much  justice  to  be  the 
common  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  ma- 
terial things  (the  things  which  make  up 
the  world  of  our  conscious  experience) 
have  no  real  existence,  but  merely  repre- 
sent an  underlying  existence  which  can 
never  by  any  possibility  be  known.  These 
representations  in  consciousness  of  the 
unknown  substance  of  matter  were  com- 
monly called  ideas,  in  the  philosophical 
literature  of  Berkeley's  time;  they  are 
now  more  commonly  T^smtd  phenomena, 
and,  indeed,  were  so  named  by  Berkeley 
himself  in  his  later  days,  thouen  he  points 
out  that  men  in  general  call  them  things. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  Berke- 
ley reiterates,  with  infinite  variety  of  illus- 
tration, that  sensible  ideas,  as  philosophers 
call  them,  that  is,  the  things  we  perceive 
by  our  senses,  are  not  mere  images  —  not 
the  mere  show  of  a  world,  but  the  real 
material  world  itself,  and  the  only  material 
world  that  exists;  for  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  and  unthinkable  substance, 
of  which  the  world  we  know  is  said  to  be 
an  appearance,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  abstract 
Uiought  which  is  strangely  supposed  to 
have  a  substantial  existence. 


To  Berkeley  the  existence  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  a  material  world  with  all  its 
intelligible  order  is  not  philosophically 
explained  by  referring  it  to  some  sub- 
stance or  force  which  is  absolutely  unin- 
telligible. What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  existence  of  matter  mean,  on 
Berkeley's  theory  ?  As  we  have  seen,  the 
real  material  world  consists,  according  to 
him,  of  the  things  which  are  known  by  our 
senses ;  it  has  no  existence  for  us  except 
in  «o  far  as  we  know  it ;  for  us  and  for  all 
intelligences  its  very  existence  consists 
in  its  being  known.  But,  he  goes  on,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  choice  with  me  whether  I 
shall  see  when  I  open  my  eyes,  or  hear 
when  I  open  my  ears ;  the  sights  that  I 
see  and  the  sounds  that  I  hear  are  seen 
and  heard,  whether  I  will  or  not;  they 
exist,  therefore,  independently  of  me.  In 
fact,  all  things  in  the  universe  take  their 
course,  unresisted  by  the  efforts  of  men ; 
and  their  existence  is,  therefore,  inde- 
pendent of  all  human  minds.  But  their 
existence,  independent  o£»man,  must  mean 
that  they  are  known  by  some  other  mind ; 
and  consequently  the  absolute  existence 
of  the  universe  implies  that  it  is  known  by 
an  infinite  and  universal  mind. 

Such  is  something  like  the  course  of 
Berkeley's  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
represented  in  very  orief  outline.  Behold 
then  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  world 
around  us.  To  him  that  world  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  splendid  mechanism  moved 
by  unconscious  forces;  it  is  the  really 
existing  ideas  of  the  living  God  speaking 
to  us  through  all  our  various  senses.  You 
read  some  production  of  poetic  genius  — 
some  production  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, as  it  is  often  called,  and  before  your 
mind  are  unrolled,  more  or  less  vividly, 
the  ideas  of  the  other  mind  with  which 
your  own  mind  is  holding  intercourse 
throufi'h  its  works.  Open  your  senses  to 
read  the  book  of  nature,  and  it  is  as  if  you 
were  reading  a  book  produced  by  a  mind, 
of  whose  works  the  works  of  all  other 
minds  are  but  the  feeblest  imitations. 
There  rush  in  upon  your  mind,  through 
the  channels  of  eye  and  ear  and  everv 
other  sense,  ideas  so  vividly  real,  that  ail 
others  are  felt  to  be  merely  their  faint 
copies.  Accordingly,  on  this  doctrine, 
the  face  of  nature  is,  without  straining  a 
figure,  the  face  of  God ;  the  sounds  of 
nature  are  the  voice  of  God;  for  there 
is  not  an  impression  which  we  receive 
through  any  of  the  senses,  which  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  symbol,  as  language 
conveying  to  us  some  information  about 
the  universal  order  —  some  thought  of 
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the  universal  mind.  To  Berkeleyi  there- 
fore, God  is  not  a  being  whose  existence 
needs  to  be  proved  by  arguments.  He  is 
a  living  person  whom  we  see  every  time 
we  open  our  eyes  more  clearly  than  we 
ever  see  any  other  —  a  person  whose 
actual  thoughts  are  spoken  to  us  at  every 
moment  more  distinctly  than  the  thoughts 
of  any  human  being. 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  Berkeley's  philosophy,  and 
which  formed  the  guiding  principles  ofiJiis 
life.  There  is  scarcely  a  worlc  he  has 
written  which  is  not  glowing  with  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  never-failing  presence  of 
the  Infinite  Mind,  who  knows  all  things 
and  who  imparts  to  our  minds  what  of 
his  knowledge  their  limited  nature  enables 
them  to  receive.  At  this  earlier  stage  of 
his  authorship  the  main  positions  of  his 
philosophy  are  unfolded  most  fully  in  the 
dialogues.  This  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  appeared  in  the  year  1713,  when  he 
had  gone  to  London,  mainly  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of4inding  a  publisher.  Be- 
tween that  year  and  1709  had  appeared  his 
♦♦  New  Theory  of  Vision  "  and  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge,"  as  well  as 
a  "  Discourse  of  Passive  Obedience." 
The  student  of  English  literature  knows 
what  a  memorable  epoch  these  years 
formed.  They  were  the  years  of  "The 
Tatler,"  "The  SpecUtor,"  and  "The 
Guardian,"  and  the  years,  too,  of  Swift's 
letters  to  Stella ;  so  that  we  have  numer- 
ous materials  for  helping  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  life  of  London  town  in  the 
days  when  it  was  first  seen  by  the  young 
philosopher  from  Dublin. 

There  are  few  readers  of  Endish  who 
have  not  had  a  glimpse  of  that  old  time,  as 
its  figures  have  oeen  conjured  before  their 
delighted  imagination  oy  those  kindly 
companions  of  our  reading  hours.  When 
you  come  home  of  an  evening,  unfit  for 
severer  work,  take  down  a  volume  of  these 
or  of  kindred  books,  and  the  past  hundred 
and  fifty  years  seem  to  become  anni- 
hilated. You  step  into  Will's  cofifee- 
house,  the  gathering-place  of  London 
literary  men  for  many  years  during:  th«it 
perioa ;  and,  if  it  be  late  in  the  evening, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  find  yourself  amid 
a  company  of  wits  who  are  noisily  praising 
or  damning  the  play  from  which  they  have 
just  returned.  You  may  hear  what  men 
thought  and  said  about  the  plays  which 
they  took  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
see,  while  we  blush  to  read  them  in  pri- 
vate ;  you  mav  listen  to  the  talk  which  is 
created  by  Addison's  "  Cato,"as  it  is  en- 
thusiastically applauded  during  its  run  of 


thirty-five  nights ;  you  may  listen  even  to 
the  imperial  Addison  himself,  as  he  draws 
every  eye  and  stops  every  tongue  in  the 
coffee-house,  while  you  can  see  in  fancjf 
the  calm  smile  that  gleams  over  his  Innu- 
nous  face,  and  catch,  amid  the  silence, 
the  very  tones  of  the  voice  in  which  his 
fine  criticism  flows,  as  his  intellect  and 
imagination  become  quickened  wiUi  wine. 
If  you  want  some  more  solid  entertain- 
ment than  the  gay  talk  of  Will's  affords, 
turn  from  Covent  Garden  to  the  Stnuul 
and  enter  the  Grecian,  the  oldest  coffee- 
house in  London  —  so  named  because  it 
was  opened  by  a  Greek,  not,  as  you  might 
at  first  suppose,  because  it  is  a  favonte 
resort  of  the  scholars  of  the  period.  There^ 
if  vou  do  not  meet  the  great  Bentley  him- 
self, you  will  certainly  hear  bis  name 
brought  into  controversies,  which  his 
learning  and  critical  genius  and  wit  were 
then  quelline,  though  not  without  some 
stormful  outDursts  of  opposition.  Yoa 
may  still  see  something  of  these  dead 
contests,  and  laugh  over  them,  in  Swift's 
"  Battle  of  the  Books.'*  In  the  St  Jameses 
coffee-house,  you  will  hear  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  discussed,  and  per- 
haps catch  the  enthusiasm  kindled  at  the 
news  of  Marlborough's  latest  victory.  Or, 
if  you  are  in  a  mood  for  notbine  but  the 
most  passive  enjoyment,  leave  the  coffee- 
houses for  the  open  air.  A  stroll  down 
St  James's  Street  will  show  a  number  of 
dandies  who  certainly  rival,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  their  descendants  of  the 
present  dav  in  the  devotedness  with  which 
they  sacrifice  every  human  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  their  tailors.  Follow  that  yonoff 
gentleman  whom  you  see,  with  his  heaa 
sunk  under  a  great  periwig  "  like  a  moose 
under  a  canopy  of  state,"  stepping  out  of 
a  chair  on  the  west  side  of  the  street 
That  building  opposite  which  the  chair 
has  stopped  is  White's  chocolate-honiei 
where  every  man  of  fashion  about  town 
is  bound  to  be  familiarly  known.  Enter 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  scarcelj 
be  able  to  conceive  that  time  has  moved 
at  all  since  then,  as  you  learn  what  is  the 
latest  prettiness  that  has  become  a  foible 
among  the  beaux,  or  join  in  the  lanA  at 
the  Is^t  jest  which  has  been  provoked  by 
the  new  style  of  Belinda's  headdress  or 
the  prodigious  dimensions  of  Celiac 
hoops. 

Such  was  London  when  Berkeley  came 
to  see  it  in  1713.  He  had  evidently  no 
difficulty  in  finding  an  introduction  to  the 
literary  society  of  the  time.  We  know 
from  the  "  Journal  to  Stella,"  that  he  bfr> 
came  acquainted  with  Swift  now,  if  be  did 
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not  know  him  before ;  and  Swift  could  put 
him  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  all  the 
men  of  literary  eminence  in  the  city.  At 
a  later  period  Berkeley  becomes  uninten- 
tionally connected  with  one  of  the  pathetic 
episodes  of  Swift^s  life ;  for  the  celebrated 
Dutch  lady,  whose  name  was  Latinized 
into  the  poetical  Vanessa,  broken-hearted 
over  Swift*s  marriage  with  Stella,  can- 
celled a  will  makine  him  her  heir,  and 
bequeathed  the  halt  of  her  fortune  to 
Berkeley,  although  he  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  a  perfect  stranger. 

Berkeley  had  not  been  long  in  London 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  accom- 
pany Lord  Peterborough,  in  the  capacity 
of  cnaplain  and  secretary,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Italian  States.  This  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  principal 
places  of  interest  on  the  Continent;  but 
before  ten  months  had  elapsed,  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  brought  the  ambassador 
and  his  secretary  back  to  England.  The 
struggle  of  parties  on  the  death  of  the 
queen  seemed  unfavorable  to  Berkeley's 
prospects  of  preferment ;  and  accordingly 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  travel  as  com- 
panion to  a  son  of  Dr.  St  George  Ashe, 
Bishop  of  Clobber.  On  this  tour,  some 
sketches  of  which  are  preserved  in  his 
journals  and  letters,  Berlceley  must  have 
spent  six  or  seven  years,  as  he  did  not 
return  to  England  till  1721.  During  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  following 
his  return  it  is  impossible  to  trace  his 
movements  with  certainty.  We  know  that 
he  was  appointed  dean,  first  of  Dromore, 
afterwards  of  Derry ;  but  whether  he  en- 
tered upon  the  active  work  of  both  or 
either  of  these  livings  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  All  at  once,  however,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 724,  he  becomes  clearly  visible 
again  in  the  light  of  a  splendid  enthusiasm. 
A  few  months  after  receiving  the  richest 
deanery  in  Ireland,  he  is  eager  to  be  re- 
leased from  it,  in  order  that  he  may  invest 
all  his  means,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  in  the  establishment  of  a  university 
for  the  extension  of  Christian  civilization 
on  the  American  continent. 

It  appears,  from  a  well-known  letter  of 
Swift's,  that  this  scheme  must  have  taken 
some  shape  in  Berkeley's  mind  very  soon 
after  he  returned  in  1721  from  his  long 
Continental  tour.  At  that  time  he  found 
the  whole  country  in  consternation  at  the 
ruin  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  How 
deeply  he  was  impressed  by  the  evidence 
of  social  corruption  whicn  this  disaster 
furnished,  is  shown  by  the  pamphlet  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  with  its  ominous 
title,  **  An  Essay  towards  Preventing  the 


Ruin  of  Great  Britain.'*  The  hopes 
which  bis  enthusiastic  nature  had  cher- 
ished of  intellectual  and  moral  reforms, 
were  doubtless  rudely  dashed  by  this  out- 
burst of  a  force  of  evil  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  encounter.  He  then  appar- 
ently be^Q  to  despair  of  seeing  his  youth- 
ful anticipations  realized  in  the  Old  World. 
Inspired,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to 
utterance  in  verse,  he  expresses  disgust 
with  the  effete  civilization  of  Europe ;  and 
convinced  that 

Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  way,  ^ 

he  foresees  another  golden  age 

In  happy  dunes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

into  which  the  fancy  was  able  still  in  those 
days  to  transform  the  unknown  wilder- 
nesses of  the  New  World. 

Whether  this  was  the  course  of  thought 
by  which  Berkeley's  scheme  was  sug- 
gested, or  not,  he  threw  into  it  all  the  pas- 
sion of  his  energetic  nature,  and  carried  it 
out,  as  far  as^  it  could  be  carried  out,  by 
his  own  efforts.  But  it  was  only  in  so  far 
as  his  own  efforts  availed,  that  anything 
was  done.  Having  obtained,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  subscriptions  from  private 
friends,  a  promise  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  government,  he  set  out 
on  his  westward  voyage.  His  original 
destination  had  been  the  Bermudas ;  but 
he  settled  temporarily  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  till  he  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  complete  his  scheme.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  or  three  years  in  expec- 
tation of  the  government  grant.  The 
amount  promised  had  been  guaranteed  by 
lands  in  the  island  of  St  Christopher ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  funds  raised  from 
that  source  were  given  away  in  a  dowry 
to  the  princess  royal ;  and  Berkeley,  on  a 
significant  hint  received  throueh  one  of 
his  correspondents  from  Waipole,  re- 
turned to  Europe,  doubdess  a  sadder  and 
less  hopeful  man. 

With  a  character  like  that  of  Berkeley, 
and  a  scheme  so  calculated  to  strike  the 
imagination  and  the  finer  sentiments  of 
men,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
little  but  reprobation  for  the  unimaginative 
and  unsympathetic  minister  by  whom 
Berkeley's  project  was  crushed.  But  a 
word  ot  justice  remains  to  be  spoken, 
even  here,  on  the  side  of  the  prosaic  prac- 
tical sense  by  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  carried  on.  The  truth  is,  that 
Berkeley's  project  never  commended  itself 
to  the  practical  tact  of  men.  From  the 
first  announcement  of  it  in  Swift's  letter 
to  Lord  Cartaret  down  to   the    callous 
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mockery  of  Walpole's  advice,  the  project 
IS  treated  very  genendly  as  a  visionary's 
dream,  which  is  not  to  be  laughed  down 
simply  out  of  respect  for  the  visionary's 
character,  and  for  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives out  of  which  his  dream  arose.  Even 
Blackwell  of  Aberdeen,  and  tiie  other 
scholars  who  at  first  proposed  to  act  under 
Berkeley  in  his  new  university,  all  drew 
back  at  the  last,  and  left  their  principal  to 
go  out  as  a  lonely  pioneer.  Berkeley's 
scheme,  in  fact,  ignored  one  essential  con- 
dition of  success;  it  was  altogether  un- 
*  necessary,  for  the  work  he  planned  had 
long  been  carried  on  by  men  better  fitted 
to  cope  with  all  its  requirements  than  the 
best  selection  of  scholars  from  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Old  World.  The  Puritan 
settlers  of  New  England  had,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  work  which  Berkeley's  biofiraphers 
sometimes  give  him  the  credit  (u  having 
been  the  first  to  conceive.  Han^urd  Cof 
lege  was  started  nearlv  a  century  before 
Berkeley  left  Englana,  and  even  Yale 
dates  back  to  his  boyhood.  It  seems 
strange  that,  before  entering  on  his  ro- 
mantic task,  he  either  did  not  find  out,  or 
did  not  appreciate,  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  these  institutions  were  already  per- 
forming in  the  field  that  was  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  his  own  labors.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  his  interest  was  attracted  to 
both  colleges,  as  he  not  only  presented  to 
their  libraries  a  large  number  of  the  books 
he  had  taken  with  him  to  New  England, 
but  after  his  return  to  Europe  be  raised 
subscriptions  among  his  friends  for  addi- 
tional benefactions  of  the  same  kind.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  abandonment  of  his  scheme 
did  not  produce  the  unmitigated  disap- 
pointment which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  he  had  thought  that  he  left,  as 
he  seems  to  have  thought  he  would  find, 
the  young  colonies  without  the  means  or 
the  prospect  of  Christian  civilization.  At 
all  events  he  writes,  probably  about  the 
time  when  his  failure  became  evident, 
and  perhaps  with  some  reference  to  it: 
*' Events  are  not  in  our  power;  but  it 
always  is,  to  make  a  good  use  even  of  the 
very  worst.  And  I  must  needs  own,  the 
course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  reflections  that  make  me  some 
amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains,  and 
expense."  And  so  the  romantic  mission- 
arv  enterprise  of  the  philosophic  idealist 
taxes  its  place  amone  the  enorts  of  mis- 
taken enthusiasm,  leaving  to  men  no 
legacy  but  the  memory  m  a  noble  en- 
deavor which  is  usually  more  fruitful  than 


a  success  that  has  never  shone  with  anj 
moral  splendor.  In  loftiness  of  frarpote 
and  failure  to  attain  his  immediate  end, 
Berkeley  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  t^e 
rank  with  some  of  the  early  French  mis- 
sionaries in  Canada,  who  have  made  not 
a  few  places  in  the  New  World  illustrious 
b^  romances  of  heroic  self<sacrifice«  be- 
side which  even  this  interesting  episode 
of  Berkeley's  life  reads  like  an  insipid 
tale. 

But  to  this  exile  we  owe  **  Aldphron,  or 
The  Minute  Philosopher,"  which  appeared 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England;  the 
second  title,  a  term  used  by  Cicero,  oeing 
suggested  as  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
freethinkers  of  the  time.  Being  directed 
agsunst  a  contemporary  sect,  **  Tne  Minote 
Philosopher"  sketches  more  vivid  pic- 
tures ofprevalent  thought  and  conduct  in 
England  at  the  time  than  we  meet  with  in 
the  dialogues;  and  contemporaiv  liters 
ture  afiEords  proofs  of  the  trutninlnesB 
of  Berkeley's  delineations.  Amoi^  waA 
proofs,  it  may  be  interesting  to  ate  one 
from  Addison's  comedy,  "  The  Drammer, 
or  The  Haunted  House.'*  In  this  pltv 
there  is  a  minute  philosopher  introdacea; 
and  though  he  is  hunting  after  the  fortune 
of  a  widow  with  a  comfortable  jointnreb 
and  has,  therefore,  little  occasion  for  ac^ 
ing  as  an  emissary  of  freethinlung,  jet  he 
gives  at  times  specimens  of  the  flippant 
talk  which  was  to  be  heard  in  the  oo&e^ 
houses  of  the  period,  even  on  tabjecti 
which  the  earnest  mind  can  approach  oohr 
with  subduing  reverence.  The  widow  » 
amazed  to  think  where  **  so  fine  n  gende> 
man"  could  have  got  all  his  leomingi 
'« To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  franklv  replies 
**  I  have  not  time  to  look  into  uiese  diy 
matters  myself ;  but  I  am  convinced  faf 
four  or  five  learned  men,  whom  I  8oa» 
times  overhear  at  a  coffee-house  I  fn* 
quent,  that  our  forefathers  were  n  podE  df 
asses,  that  the  world  has  been  in  error  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  and  tliat  oU  the 
people  upon  earth,  excepting  these  two 
or  tnree  worthy  gentlemen,  are  imposed 
upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abused,  bomhofr 
zled."  In  these  words  one  can  scMCdy 
fail  to  catch  a  somewhat  lively  echo  of  dhe 
lan^age  put  into  the  month  of  Crito  aaS 
Lysicles  in  the  openine  dialogue  ol  "  The 
Minute  Philosooher,'^  as  t£u  himngl 
itself  has  probably  received  a  color  frcMS' 
the  Platonic  or  pseudo-Platonic,  sketch  eC 
the  sophists  in  **  Hippias  Minor." 

But  the  dramatic  truthfulness  ol  Befh^ 
le^'s  portraiture  of  contemporary  fra^ 
thinking  is  further  justified  bv  comunl^ 
the  ethical  scq>ticismof  the  tune  with  tti 
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chilling  unbelief  in  goodness  professed 
by  bis  minute  philosophers.  Berkeley  in 
his  day  represented,  perhaps  more  nearly 
than  any  other  man,  the  Carlyle  of  our 
time  in  \he  gloom  with  which  he  uniformly 
painted  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
moral  culture  in  his  country.  "Other 
nations  have  been  wicked/*  he  says  in  his 
"  Essay  towards  Preventing  the  Ruin  of 
Great  Britain,"  "but  we  are  the  first  who 
have  been  wicked  on  principle."  This 
statement,  startling  though  it  is,  met  with 
a  significant  confirmation  shortly  after- 
warcls  in  a  book  which  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise  in  the  world  for  some  years  before 
"The  Minute  Philosopher  appeared. 
The  author,  Bernard  Mandeville,  was  al- 
ready known  in  literature  as  a  freethinker 
when  this  book  attracted  public  attention, 
and  its  drift  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
title,  "The  Fable  of  the  Bees, or  Private 
Vices  made  Public  Benefits."  It  would 
be  a  relief  if  we  could  look  upon  the  work 
as  an  ironical  satire  upon  the  immorality 
of  the  age  —  a  jeering  exposure  of  the 
prevalent  vicious  practice  by  flaunting  it 
in  the  outrageous  extravagance  of  a  the- 
ory; but  the  whole  manner  of  the  book, 
taken  along  with  the  appended  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,"  is  in- 
compatible with  such  a  supposition.  The 
author  has,  therefore,  been  generally  and 
justly  interpreted  as  maintaining  senously 
a  doctrine  which  is  in  flagrant  antagonism 
alike  with  all  the  history  of  political  soci- 
ety, with  the  results  of  economical  sci- 
ence, and  with  the  high  Hebrew  morality 
on  which  Christianity  founds  —  the  doc- 
trine that  the  vices  of  individuals  are  eco- 
nomically beneficial  to  society,  that  it  is 
unrighteousness  that  exalts  a  nation,  while 
godliness  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  with  which 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  in  Berkeley's 
"  Minute  Philosopher."  When  this  work 
appeared,  nearly  twenty  vears  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  oi  the  "  Three  Dia- 
logues between  Hylas  and  Philonous," 
During  these  years  Berkeley  had  travelled 
much,  had  mixed  more  with  society,  had 
seen  all  varieties  of  men  and  manners  in 
the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  This, 
combined  with  his  prolonged  study  of 
Plato  in  the  interval,  may  account  for  his 
having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
dialogue  more  thoroughly  than  in  his 
earlier  work.  The  "Three  Dialogues," 
perfect  though  they  are  as  an  exposition 
of  Berkeley's  theory,  are  deficient  in  the 
dramatic  charm  which  may  be  imparted 
even  to  a  philosophical  conversation. 
Hylas  and  Philonous  are  mere  personifi- 
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cations  of  difi^erent  philosophical  theories, 
which  have  no  obvious  connection,  even 
in  the  form  of  their  enunciation,  with 
any  individual  character  belonging  to  the 
speakers.  In  "  The  Minute  Philosopher," 
on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  all  stand 
out  with  clear  individuality,  and  keep  up 
the  conversation  with  a  dramatic  liveliness 
that  is  seldom  attained  in  philosophical 
dialogues.  As  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  idealist,  the  deepest  problems  of 
life  are,  in  "The  Minute  Philosopher," 
linked  on  to  life's  daily  concerns.  The 
scene  of  the  discussion  is  an  English  farm 
belonging  to  Euphranor,  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  ancient  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  aj^iculture,  was  in  the  habit  of 
relieving  his  mind  by  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  of  relieving  his  body  from  the 
fatigues  of  labor  by  occasional  studies. 
Dion,  a  friend  of  his,  is  called  by  business 
into  the  same  part  of  the  country,  when 
he  spends  a  short  time  with  Euphranor. 
One  Sunday  a  neighboring  gentleman, 
named  Crito,  comes  to  dine  at  the  farm ; 
and  inquiries  are  made  about  two  guests 
of  his,  who  had  been  seen  with  him  at 
church  a  week  before.  These  turn  out  to 
be  Alciphron  and  Lysicles,  freethinkers 
from  London,  who  had  gone  to  church 
only  to  see  what  kind  of  congregation 
could  be  got  together  in  a  country  parish. 
The  honest  farmer,  who  knows  little  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  town,  but  is 
anxious  to  increase  his  knowledge  in 
every  lawful  way,  sends  through  Cnto  an 
invitation  to  his  guests  to  spend  a  week 
at  the  farm,  in  order  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  principles.  You  never  forget,  while 
you  listen  to  the  conversation  of  these  dif- 
ferent persons,  that  they  are  all  present 
with  their  distinct  individualities  of  charac- 
ter, that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
English  scenery,  and  surrounded  by  the 
ouiet  rural  life  of  England.*  You  sit  with 
the  speakers  in  the  farm  library  beside  the 
collection  of  good  old  books  left  to  Eu- 
phranor bv  his  uncle,  the  clergyman  ;  you 
stroll  with  them  through  the  garden,  or 
over  the  fields  ;  you  turn  with  them  into  a 
summer-house ;  you  recline  with  them  un- 
der an  old  oak  on  the  hillside,  and  look  out 
on  the  white  sails  that  glisten  on  the  dis- 
tant sea ;  you  are  disturbed  by  a  confused 

*  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
scenerv  of  "The  Minute  Philosopher"  has  reminded 
Berkeley's  American  readers  of  the  country  around 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  work  was  written. 
It  is  not  the  colonial,  but  the  English  life  of  his  time 
that  Berkeley  pictures;  and  in  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  the  imagination 
of  the  whole  dialogue  going  on  in  England. 
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noise  of  hounds  and  horns  and  roaring 
country  squires,  in  pursuit  of  a  fox  which 
runs  into  the  adjoining  thicket;  vou  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  the  sunburnt  hunters 
in  their  "  frocks  and  short  wigs  and  jockey- 
boots/*  and  you  see  them  getting  drunk 
over  their  loyal  and  orthodox  toasts ;  and 
while  these  old  forms  of  the  changeful  life 
of  time  Hit  past,  thev  shoot  out  scintilla- 
tions of  light  into  tne  eternal  questions 
with  which  human  life  in  all  its  forms  has 
puzzled  human  minds,  not  more  in  England 
than  in  Athens  and  Rome,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 

The  remainder  of  Berkeley's  life  may  be 
briefly  told.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
America  he  was  presented  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland.  This  was 
done  through  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
at  whose  literary  parties,  when  she  was 
Princess  of  Wales,  he  had  always  been  a 
favorite.  In  those  days  it  must  nave  been 
a  comparative  exile  to  retire  to  that  dis- 
tant diocese ;  but  Berkeley  became  at- 
tached to  his  work  there,  and  refused  to 
be  tempted  away  by  more  brilliant  offers, 
one  of  which  seems  to  have  pointed  to  the 
primacy  of  Ireland. 

Only  once  more  does  the  enthusiasm  of 
earlier  days  make  its  appearance,  and  this 
time  it  breaks  out  in  a  strange  direction  — 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  novel  panacea  for  the 
human  race.  When  Berkeley  was  at 
Cloyne,  tar  dissolved  in  water  had  come 
to  be  accepted  by  many  as  a  certain  spe- 
cific against  most  of  the  ailments  of  man- 
kind ;  and  now  that  chemistry  has  dis- 
covered in  coal  tar  substances  with  the 
curative  properties  of  creosote  and  car- 
bolic acid,  we  can  interpret  more  accu- 
rately the  phenomena  by  which  Berkeley's 
contemporaries  were  led  to  attach  an 
extravagant  medicinal  value  to  tar-water. 
The  pliilosopher  had  always  had  a  lofty, 
if  at  times  somewhat  visionary,  ideal  of 
practical  benevolence.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  he  threw  himself  with 
something  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  into 
the  advocacy  of  tar-water,  and  few  of  his 
friends  who  complaimed  of  any  ailment 
escaped  the  prescription  of  the  abominable 
soup.  To  the  defence  of  this  cause  he 
brought  one  of  the  last  applications  of  his 
philosophical  culture  ;  for  his  '*  Siris,  or 
Reflections  on  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water," 
is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  phil- 


osophy rather  than  to  that  of  medical 
theory.  Starting  from  the  virtues  of  Uie 
favorite  drug,  the  reader  of  this  eztraor* 
dinary  essay  is  insensibly  dravm  into 
speculations  on  the  powers  of  nature,  €d 
existence  in  general,  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  wide  excursion  he  has  made 
only  when  at  the  close  he  is  carried  to  a 
lofty  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

But  we  are  now  nearing  the  end  of 
Berkeley's  career.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  at 
Cloyne,  and  was  desirous  of  continuing 
the  superintendence  after  the  young  man 
became  old  enough  for  the  university. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  unwilline  to  en- 
courage clerical  non-residence,  ne  pro- 
posed to  resign  his  bishopric.  The  pn^ 
posal  excited  astonishment,  as  well  it 
might  in  thos^  days  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
generacy ;  and  the  king  became  curiops 
to  know  from  what  eccentric  churchman 
the  proposal  had  come.  On  learning  that 
it  was  his  old  friend  Berkeley,  he  insisted 
that  the  philosopher  should  die  a  bishqp, 
though  he  might  live  wherever  he  chose. 
But  Berkeley  did  not  long  enjoy  the  lil^ 
erality  of  tne  government  tie  was  i^U 
ready  an  old  man  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
and  m  a  feeble  state  of  health,  when  he 
removed  to  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  17^3. 
One  Sunday  evening  in  the  following 
January  he  was  sitting  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon ot  his  friend  Sherlock,  which  his  wife 
was  reading.  His  daughter  rose  to  fetch 
him  a  dish  of  tea,  but  on  presenting  it  she 
found  that  nothing  but  his  mortal  form 
now  filled  his  chair. 

The  man  who  had  passed  so  qpietlv 
away  from  the  companionship  of  his  fel- 
low-men, takes  rank  forever  among  those 
rare  spirits  who  are  at  once  great  and 
good.  His  life,  indeed,  makes  no  conspic- 
uous figure  on  the  field  to  whidi  history 
has  been  too  exclusively  confined.  But 
we  turn  from  the  din  and  the  glare  of  IM>- 
litical  and  military  conflict  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century  to  the  unobtrusive 
purity  and  culture  of  Berkelev*s  life,  with 
a  feeling  not  unlike  that  witn  which  the 
spirit  quits  the  palaces  of  imperial  Rome 
of  eighteen  centuries  ago,  to  find,  in 
words  of  wisdom  spoken  and  in  deeds  of 
love  done  among  the  \'illages  of  Galilee^ 
the  power  which  really  sways  the  world. 

J.  Clark  Murkat. 
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From  Chamber^  JoomaL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OP  "MBHALAH."  **  JOHN  HBRRINGi" 
"  COURT  ROYAL,"  BTC. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
IN    THE    ANCHOR. 

The  parlor  of  the  Anchor  had  a  cosy 
look.  Although  the  time  of  year  was 
summer,  yet  on  the  coast  the  evenings 
were  at  times  sufficiently  cool  to  make  a 
fire  acceptable.  On  this  evening  a  small 
fire  of  wreck-timber  was  smouldering  on 
the  hearth,  emitting  its  peculiar  gunpow- 
dery  odor,  and  the  glow  gave  geniality  to 
the  little  room,  as  a  smile  to  a  plain  race. 
The  window  was  small  with  red  curtains 
to  it;  and  before  the  supper  was  over,  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  a  lamp  lighted. 
Some  lumps  of  coal  were  put  on  the  fire, 
and  bubbled  and  burst  into  puffs  of  flame. 

Richard  knew  the  room  very  well.  He 
had  often  been  in  it,  and  had  spent  there 
many  a  pleasant  hour.  As  he  sat  in  it 
now,  a  sensation  of  relief  came  over  him. 
He  was  once  more  among  friends,  among 
men  of  his  own  educational  stamp,  men 
be  could  understand,  and  who  understood 
him ;  men  who  were  not  on  the  watch  to 
find  fault  with  him,  who  respected,  and 
did  not  look  down  on  him.  Richard  had 
always  been  a  sober  man;  but  he  had 
been  no  teetotaler;  he  took  a  glass  with 
his  mates,  and  made  the  glass  last  a  long 
time.  He  had  never  been  a  sociable  man, 
but  had  always  been  kindly,  ready  to  listen 
to  yarns,  and  hear  patiently  puzzle-headed 
arguments,  and  laugh  at  jokes,  and  take 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  comrades. 
He  was  no  talker,  but  a  capital  listener. 
When  asked  for  his  advice,  he  gave  it 
modestly,  and  made  no  remarks  if  it  were 
not  followed.  Should  the  talk  take  such 
a  turn  as  offended  him,  he  showed  his  dis- 
approval by  rising  and  leaving  the  room. 
On  one  occasion  only  had  Richard  occa- 
sion to  speak  out,  and  that  was  when  his 
brother-in-law  intercepted  his  exit.  Then 
he  said  gravely  :  "  I  cannot  bear  it,  mates 
—  because  or  the  little  uns  at  home. 
When  Tm  with  you  smoking,  I  take  the 
smell  of  the  'baccy  home  with  me  in  my 
jacket ;  but  that  don't  hurt.  But  when  1 
hear  you  talk  this  way,  Vm  feared  lest  the 
taint  of  it  go  home  m  my  clothes  to  my 
innocent  children.  No  offence ;  I  must 
go.  There  are  six  of  'em,  and  the  young- 
est is  a  baby." 

Richard  Cable,  as  all  the  men  knew,  was 
a  long-suffering  man,  slow  to  take  offence, 
and  never  giving  it.    That  fellow  must  be 


uncommonly  provoking  who  roused  Dick 
to  anger.  He  could  bear  much  chaff, 
taking  it  good-humoredly,  and  he  did  not 
resent,  though  he  dislikea,  a  practical  joke. 
How.  his  comrades  would  have  marvelled 
had  they  been  able  on  that  evening  to  see 
into  his  breast,  at  the  fuming,  tossing^ 
fever  that  there  worked,  kindled,  stirred 
up  by  a  woman's  tongue  ! 

*'  r  faith,  Dick,"  said  Ephraim  Mar- 
riage, the  mate,  when  the  steaming  grog 
was  brought  on  the  table  with  the  white- 
clay  pipes,  *'  I'm  glad  youVe  come.  Jonas 
said  we  should  see  no  more  of  you,  now 
you'd  gone  away  from  us  forever ;  but  I 
didn't  think  it ;  I  knew  you  better." 

"  Give  us  a  paw,  captain,  over  the  table," 
said  a  sailor,  glowing  with  affection  and 
animation  at  the  sight  of  the  spirits  and 
hot  water  and  sugar. 

"  Every  wesseT,"  said  Moses  Harvey 
sententiously,  "  is  marked  with  the  mart 
of  the  port  to  which  she  belongs ;  it  is 
CH.  for  Colchester,  and  HD.for  Hanford ; 
and  wherever  she  may  go,  into  whatsoever 
seas,  a-trawling,  or  a-arudging,*  or  a-coast- 
ing,  she's  known  by  her  marks  whence  she 
comes  and  to  what  she  belongs.  Now, 
mates,  our  good  friend  Cable  was  built 
and  launched  here  at  Hanford ;  and  though 
he  may  cruise  away  into  oceans  and  seas 
and  spheres  to  us  unbeknown,  yet  wher- 
ever he  spreads  his  sail,  there  it  will  be 
known  he  don't  belong  to  no  ports  or  har- 
bors of  them  there  foreign  parts  or  spheres, 
but  to  us;  he's  marked  HD.  right  over 
his  bows,  and  got  it  writ  in  his  inmost 
heart,  in  the  log  o'  his  good  conscience." 

A  rapping  on  the  table,  a  clinking  of 
spoons,  a  stamping  of  feet  under  the  table, 
and  a  "  Hear  I  hear !  hear  I  Right  you 
are,  Moses." 

''I've  heard  tell,"  continued  Harvey, 
stimulated  by  these  tokens  of  approval, 
"that  in  disturbed  and  warful  times,  wes- 
sels  sail  and  traffic  under  foreign  colors. 
But  I  don't  care  what  colors  our  captain, 
Dick  Cable,  may  hoist;  we  look  to  his 
letters,  not  his  flag;  and  we  recognize  our 
old  friend  and  mate  by  the  HD.  on  his 
bows." 

Renewed  applause. 

Cable's  heart  was  soothed  by  these 
tokens  of  welcome  and  affection  and  re- 
gard. These  men  said  what  they  thought, 
and  spoke  out  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
There  was  no  humbug  in  them ;  they  were 
honest  and  true  throughout. 

Perhaps  Josephine  was  right  when  she 
said  that  Lady  Brentwood  had  invited  him 
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Dredging"  in  the  Essex  fisherman's  vernacular 
••  drudging." 
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to  dinner  only  that  she  might  laugh  at 
him.  Perhaps  the  admiral,  the  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  the  justices  of  peace,  the 
baronet,  would  have  been  civil  to  him  with 
their  lips  to  his  face,  to  make  jest  of  his 
manners  and  mode  of  expressing  himself 
behind  his  back.  He  did  not  understand 
the  ways  of  that  class  of  life,  and  Jose- 
phine aid.    She  belonged  to  it 

Then  Cable  stood  up  and  pulled  off  his 
frock-coat,  and  folded  it  up  and  put  it  aside 
on  the  cupboard.  "  I  can't  bear  to  sit  in 
it  any  more,"  he  said.  **  It  is  like  as  if  I 
were  in  a  strait- waistcoat  in  an  asylum, 
ril  sit  with  you,  mates,  in  my  shirt  sleeves, 
as  Tve  no  jersey." 

"  You  put  off  the  gentleman  along  with 
the  coat  when  with  us,  eh,  Dick?"  asked 
Jonas  Flinders. 

"  I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be,  a 
gentleman,"  said  Richard  with  a  little 
warmth.  "The  making  of  one  is  not  in 
me  —  what  with  my  pockets  and  my  hand- 
kerchief and  my  wees,  Tm  a  plain  man, 
always  was,  and  always  will  be.  They 
tried  to  put  my  hands  into  gloves,"  he 
went  on,  waxing  hotter  —  "  kid  gloves  they 
were;  and  I  busted  *em  right  down  the 
back,  as  IVe  seen  a  taut  sail  go  in  a  squall. 
They  tried  to  get  my  feet  into  fashionable 
boots,  and  I  was  like  a  cat  in  walnut 
shells,  or  a  Chinese  lady,  needing  ladies*- 
maids  to  hold  her  up  when  she  sets  her 
foot  to  the  ground." 

The  men  laughed.  Richard,  with  shak- 
ing hand,  refilled  his  glass.  He  was  angry 
at  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  under- 
gone. He  swallowed  half  the  contents 
of  his  tumbler,  and  went  on  irritably: 
*'  Whatever  you  do,  mates,  keep  clear  of 
polite  society.  It  is  like  the  Doldrums, 
where  you  never  know  which  way  the  tide 
is  running  and  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
will  catch  you." 

"  Not  much  chance  for  any  of  us  to  get 
into  it,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  men ; 
"the  luck  don*t  come  to  every  one  to 
marry  an  heiress." 

"  Leave  my  wife  out  of  the  game,"  said 
Richard  hastily  ;  "  Tm  not  alluding  to  her 
in  any  way,  I  m  speaking  of  polite  society 
in  general,  and  them  ^s  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  swim  in  it.  IVe  seen  this  day  a 
bullfinch  that  wasn't  content  to  live  out- 
side a  cage,  and  liked  to  hop  about  from 
one  dry  stick  to  another.  There  are  folks 
that  have  been  bred  and  grown  up  in  social 
cages,  and  they  are  only  happy  inside  of 
them.  Give  them  a  little  red  sand,  and  a 
few  drops  of  water  and  some  chickweed 
and  a  lump  of  white  sugar,  and  they  are 
content.    They  don't  care  for  the  green 
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trees  and  the  free  wiad,  and  the  grass 
twinkling  with  morning  dew.  All  that  is 
barbarous  to  them." 

Richard  had  become  loquacious.  The 
fire  burned  in  his  heart,  an  angry  resent- 
ment against  the  new  world  into  which  he 
had  been  introduced,  and  for  which  he 
was  unsuited;  and  his  heated  feelings  re- 
lieved themselves  in  words.  His  pride, 
which  had  been  broken  down,  reared  itself 
again. 

"It  must  be  uncommon  irksome,** said 
Ephraim,  "  having  to  wear  a  coat  to  your 
back  all  day,  as  ii  you  were  always  a-going 
to  church  or  chapel." 

'*  It  is  not  only  that  —  you  are  tied  and 
encumbered  in  everythmg,  Eph!"  an- 
swered Cable.  "  When  David  the  shep- 
herd boy  wanted  to  fight  Goliath,  King 
Saul  must  needs  clap  on  his  head  his 
helmet,  and  wrap  his  breastplate  over  his 
breast,  and  put  ^eaves  of  brass  on  his 
legs.  Then  David  could  not  get  along  a 
step,  and  he  said:  'I  cannot  wear  them 
—  I  have  not  proved  them.'  It  is  much 
the  same  with  me.  They're  a^rdine  me 
and  an  arming  of  me,  brass  here,  brus 
there,  brass  everywhere,  and  I  am  nigfa  on 
crushed  with  the  weight." 

"  It  must  be  terribly  inconvenient,** said 
one  man,  "  to  have  to  wear  a  good  cloth 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  trousers  at  meal- 
time, and  instead  of  enjoying  your  wittles, 
to  be  a-thinking  and  a-ponderingand; 


sidering  all  the  time,  lest  a  drop  of  grarr 
or  a  bit  of  butter  should  come  on  the  dotn 
and  spoil  it.  Heart  alive !  what  it  must 
be  to  nave  the  mind  a-travelline  over  one 
like  an  inwisible  cloth-brush  cleaning  off 
the  crumbs  and  specks  all  the  time  one  is 
eating ! " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  another  man, "  you've 
got  to  be  wonderfully  choice  what  you 
say  ? " 

"  That's  another  of  the  wexing  tfainn 
in  polite  society,"  answered  Cable.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  Tom  Catchpool  tell  of  the 
juggler  he  saw  in  India  ?  He  saw  a  native 
conjurer  dance  blindfold  among  knives 
and  razors  stuck  in  the  ground  with  the 
blades  upmost,  where  a  raise  step  might 
have  cost  him  his  life.  He  danced  for  an 
hour  and  did  not  get  a  scratch.  Foririiy? 
Because  he  was  brought  up  to  it  from  a 
baby.  It  is  just  the  same  in  polite  soci- 
ety ;  there  every  blessed  letter  of  the 
alphabet  sticks  on  end,  sharp  as  a  fsubot, 
and  I  defy  "  —  he  beat  his  fist  on  the  table 
—  "I  dety  any  man  who  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  it  to  get  along  among  them 
without  getting  gashed  and  spiKcd  it 
every  turn.** 
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"  And,"  threw  in  Moses  Harvey,  **  what 
they  call  the  wowels  is  the  wust. 

*'  Tve  been  aboard  awessel  all  my  life," 
said  Cable  grimly,  **  but  I  can*t  pronounce 
we  right" 

**  1  suppose  you  live  like  a  fighting-cock 
at  the  Hall?  "  observed  Ephraim. 

"  There's  enough  there  and  to  spare," 
answered  Cable.  He  emptied  his  glass. 
He  flushed  hot  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  indignities  he  had  undergone  on  ac- 
count ol  his  mode  of  eating.  "Polite 
society  knows  how  to  cook  its  food,  but  is 
mighty  particular  how  you  eat  it.  But 
there,  mates,  we've  haa  enough  about 
polite  society.  I've  seen  at  Orford  or 
Aldborough  or  thereabouts  —  I  can't  at 
the  moment  mind  exactly  where  it  was  — 
a  tree  growing  that  folks  say  was  planted 
upside  down,  and  the  roots  have  grown 
into  branches,  and  the  boughs  have  been 
converted  into  roots.  That  is  what  polite 
society  is  —  the  honest  world  turned  top- 
sy-turvy. You  have  my  last  word  on  it. 
God  save  the  queen !  " 

"When  shall  you  be  going  another 
cruise  in  the  Josephine,  captain  ?  "  asked 
Ephraim. 

"  I'll  have  Jim  Cook  to  repaint  the  name 
of  the  yacht,"  said  Cable ;  "  she's  not  to 
be  called  the  Josephine  any  more." 

"  Change  her  name ! " 

**  Ay,  change  her  name.  You  see,  mates, 
it's  the  name  of  my  —  my  wife,  and  I  don't 
care  to  have  it  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Besides,  we  none  of  us  speak  it  aright. 
There's  properly  no  Joss  in  it  at  all.  But 
there  ;  you  need  not  try  to  give  it  right 
The  name  shall  be  altered  to-morrow.' 

**  What  will  you  call  her,  Dick  ?  " 

"  The  Bessie  —  that  shall  be  her  name 
henceforth." 

Then  up  stood  Hezekiah  Marriage,  cap- 
tain of  a  small  oyster  smack,  and  said  : 
"Fill  your  tumblers,  gentlemen.  I  rise 
on  my  lees — on  my  hind  legs,  gentle- 
men  

He  was  interrupted  by  Cable,  who  ex- 
claimed roughly :  "  We  are  none  of  us 
gentlemen,  I  least  of  all.    Call  us  mates." 

"Very  well.  Captain  Dick,"  said  Mar- 
riage. "  I  rise  to  my  hind  legs,  mates  ;  I 
accept  the  correction  with  a  grateful  heart. 
We  are  not  gentlemen  ;  we  don't  belong 
to  polite  society ;  we  are  rough  Skye  ter- 
riers, everyone  of  us.     I  rises "    He 

paused  —  ne  was  not  a  fluent  man.  "  Gen- 
tlemen !  —  I  axes  pardon,  I  mean  mates  — 
you  have  not  all  got  your  glasses  brim- 
ming, and  the  toast  I  rises  to  propose  is 
one  that  demands  the  —  the  flowing  bowl." 
He  cleared  his  throat  noisily  and  looked 


round.  His  face  was  moist,  the  strain  of 
elocution  was  enormous.  "I  rises  on 
my " 

"  All  right.  Captain  Marriage  ;  you've 
been  a-rising  on  them  hind  legs  a  score  o' 
times ;  keep  up  on  'em,  and  don't  come 
down  again,"  said  Jonas  Flinders. 

•*  Allow  me  to  get  along  as  I  can,"  en- 
treated the  speaker,  "or  I  shan't  get 
along  at  all.  I  propose  the  full  and  flow- 
ing bowl  to  be  emptied  to  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Captain  Cable,  the  real  old  and  origi- 
nal Josephine." 

"  I  object !  "  shouted  Richard,  starting 
up  and  striking  the  table.  "  I  have  said 
already  that  I  will  not  allow  my  wife's 
name  to  be  brought  in.  I  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  toast." 

"  Having  risen  to  my  hind  legs  to  pro- 
pose it,"  said  Marriage  argumentatively, 
"  I  can't  a-draw  it  in  again.  Toasts  ain't 
like  snails'  horns." 

"  I  will  not  have  it  drunk,"  said  Cable 
angrily.  "  Do  you  want  to  offend  me, 
and  make  me  your  enemy,  Mr.  Marriage  ? 
You  all  ?  " 

"  No  ofiEence  is  meant ;  the  contrary  was 
intended,"  argued  Hezekiah.  "  How  can 
there  be  ofiEence  in  proposing  or  in  drink- 
ing the  health  of  Mrs  Cable?" 

"  I  have  said  I  will  not  permit  my  wife's 
name  to  be  introduced  here,"  cried  Rich- 
ard. "  You  have  all  heard  me  announce 
that"    He  looked  angrily  round  the  table. 

Was  this  the  same  Richard  Cable 
whom  all  had  known  ?  —  this  irritable, 
touchy  man  ?  What  had  transformed  his 
nature,  once  so  placable  ?    Only  a  drop  of 

goison  on  a  tongue-point  introduced  into 
is  veins. 

"Now,  look  here,  mates,"  said  Mar- 
riage. "  The  toast  is  out,  and  it's  uncon- 
stitutional to  haul  it  in  again ;  but  I'm  a 
peaceable  man,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll 
compromise  the  difficulty  —  we'll  drink 
the  health  of  Mr.  Cable  and  all  his  be- 
longings." 

Richard  was  in  that  chafed  temper  that 
takes  umbrage  at  trifles  ;  but  he  saw  that 
he  had  acted  unreasonably,  and  he  raised 
no  further  protest  The  toast  was  drunk, 
but  with  an  abatement  of  enthusiasm. 
Then  he  stood  up  to  reply,  having  first 
fortified  himself  for  the  effort  with  his 
glass.  "  Mates,"  he  said,  leaning  over 
the  table,  resting  on  his  knuckles,  "I'm 
nought  as  a  speaker,  as  you  all  know.  I 
thank  you  for  the  cordiality  with  which 
you  have  drunk  my  health.  As  I  said 
afore,  so  say  I  now ;  1  'm  not  a  gentleman, 
and  never  will  become  one.  Silk  purses 
are  not  made  out  of  sows'  ears.    I  dare 
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say  you've  all  heard  of  Mahomet's  coffin 
that  hangs  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  held 
up  by  a  lodestone.  The  coffin  that  con- 
tains the  corpse  is  of  iron.  Well,  mates, 
I'm  not  altogether  like  Mahomet,  but  I  am 
in  part.  I'm  lugged  up  by  the  feet;  but 
my  head  and  heart  are  down  below,  and 
the  position  is  neither  becoming  nor  com- 
fortable. Moreover,  in  the  place  where 
my  feet  now  are,  in  the  elevated  region  of 
polite  society,  my  feet  are  objected  to  be- 
cause my  boots  have  been  greased  against 
sea-water,  and  they  wHl  take  no  polish, 
and  are  otherwise  objectionable.  Td  like 
to  draw  my  feet  down  to  my  head,  mates  — 
but  —  I  can't.  I  thank  you  all."  Then  he 
emptied  his  glass  and  sat  down. 

"  You'll  excuse  me  for  rising,"  said  Mar- 
riage, blowing  with  excitement  and  ner- 
vousness, "because  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  I  meant  no  offence  before,  and 
I  rise  now  to  make  what  amends  for  any 
mistake  I  may  have  made.  I'm  a  poor 
hand  at  speechifying.  It  is  like  running 
in  a  boat  over  the  flats  when  the  tide  is 
setting  outwards,  and  you  feel  beneath 
you  the  farther  you  go  that  the  water  is 
a-shallowing  and  a-snallowing  every  pull 
that  brings  you  nearer  the  shore.  The 
toast,  my  mates,  that  I  rise  —  that  I  rise 
to  propose  is  one,  I'm  sure,  you  will  all 
drink  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  with 
three  cheers.  The  toast,  mates,  I  rises 
on —  I  mean  I  rises  to  propose,  is  to  them 
dear  little  childer,  seven  in  all,  nestled  as 
doves  under  Master  Cable's  spreading 
vine.  I  say,  mates,  though  we  be  rough 
old  water-clogs,  that  we  ve  got  tender 
hearts,  and  we  respects  and  admires  a 
lovely  sight,  such  as  them  seven  little  in- 
nocents, beginning  with  Mary  down  to 
the  baby,  all  brought  up  as  they  ought  to 
be,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  order  and 
love  and  peace ;  and  I  do  but  express  the 
feelings  of  all  here  present  when  I  say  — 
God  bless  the  darlings  all." 

Then  the  room  rang  with  cheers ;  and 
Richard,  with  the  tears  rising  into  his 
eyes,  leaned  over  the  table  and  clasped 
the  hand  of  Hezekiah  Marriage  and  shook 
it  again  and  again  and  again  ;  but  he  said 
not  one  word  ;  he  did  not  thank  him,  for 
his  heart  was  full  and  he  could  not  speak. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
THE   WORKING  OF  THE  POISON. 

When  Richard  Cable  left  the  Anchor, 
the  hour  was  not  late,  but  he  had  drunk 
more  than  his  head  could  bear.  He  had 
always  been  an  abstemious  man  ;  conse- 
quently,  a  glass  or  two  more  than  what  he 
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usually  allowed  himself  greatly  upset  hinL 
On  this  sole  occasion  be  oad  not  exercised 
that  self-restraint  which  was  habitual  with 
him,  for  on  this  evening  the  fire  in  his 
blood  had  urged  him  to  slake  it.  But  that 
was  not  all.  He  had  felt  real  pleasure  in 
being  once  more  in  congenial  society  —  in 
society  which  exercised  no  thraldom  over 
him,  in  which  he  was  relieved  from  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  being  watched  and 
criticised.  This  sense  of  liberty  after 
irksome  bondage  impelled  him  to  relax, 
and  for  once  to  forget  that  there  were  lim- 
its he  had  been  accustomed  to  set  himself. 
He  appreciated  the  kindliness  of  the  men 
he  was  unth,  and  he  sought  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground,  to  show  them  good- 
fellowship.  As  the  fever  in  his  veins 
cooled  and  his  wrath  passed  away,  he  be- 
came cheerful,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
many  days,  happy.  It  is  said  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  under  stem  discipline 
become  dissolute  when  emancipated  from 
parental  governance.  Cable  had  been  for 
some  time  under  discipline  peculiarly  gall- 
ing, and  now  that  for  a  moment  he  was 
free,  he  forgot  that  his  liberty  was  not  ab- 
solute. 

Richard  left  the  Anchor  on  the  am  of 
Jonas  Flinders,  his  brother-in-law.  He 
was  in  good-humor.  "  The  yacht  shall  be 
rechristened  to-morrow,"  he  said.  ••  She 
shall  be  called  henceforth  the  Bessie  — 
that  will  please  m^  mother ;  she  is  Bes- 
sie ;  and  the  baby  is  called  after  her.  The 
best  of  boats  shall  bear  the  name  of  the 
best  of  women  and  the  dearest  of  babes.** 

The  air  from  the  sea  was  cold ;  it  fanned 
the  hot  face  of  Richard.  The  sky  was 
without  cloud.  There  was  no  moon,  and 
many  stars  were  visible ;  not  that  the  sky 
was  crowded  with  them,  as  on  a  winter 
night,  because  there  was  twilij^ht  in  the 
heavens;  nevertheless,  manv  showed. 
The  evening  star  twinkled.  Sirius  turned 
red  and  ^reen  and  gold,  flashed  and  winked 
like  a  diamond.  The  night  was  so  coolf 
the  breath  from  the  sea  so  fresh,  that 
Richard's  hot  head  seemed  to  him  to 
steam.  **  There  is  the  Big  Bear,**  said  he, 
leaning  heavilv  on  the  arm  of  Jonas,  amd 
pointing  to  the  constellation  known  to 
everv  child.  "  There  he  is  tumins  about 
on  the  end  of  his  tail.  He's  got  ms  nose 
high  up  now  —  heMl  have  to  bring  it  down 
before  morning.  Often  have  I  watched 
him  go  round  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
when  IVe  kept  watch  on  board  the  light- 
ship. Jonas !  I  think  Tm  turning  alxiat 
I  myself,  like  the  Great  Bear ;  but  my  head 
I  is  the  point  on  which  I  revolve.  It's  a 
wonderful  consideration  to  me,  JonaSi  that 
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the  Great  Bear  always  knows  what  to  do 
with  his  front  paws.  They  are  the  point- 
ers. Draw  a  hne  through  them  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  it  touches  the  north 
star.  And  when  you  consider  that  the 
Bear  is  never  still,  always  turning  about 
on  the  tip  of  his  tail,  I  say  it  is  marvel- 
lous I  There  is  instinct  for  you.  I  couldn't 
do  it.  My  paws  are  never'in  place.  If  I 
stick  them  into  my  pockets,  I  am  wrong. 
If  I  put  them  down  straight  and  stiff,  one 
CO  either  side  of  me,  Tm  wrong  again.  If 
I  plant  them  on  my  knees,  it  is  worse  than 
ever.  If  I  draw  the  back  of  one  of  them 
across  my  face,  it  is  as  bad  as  murder. 
Then,  Jonas,  whatever  shall  I  say  about 
my  hind  feet,  as  Hezekiah  Marriage  calls 
them  ?  I  can't  keep  them  anywhere  where 
they  do  not  give  offence.  I've  curled  them 
in  a  sort  of  knot  under  my  chair  where  I've 
been  sitting,  and  I  was  told  I  looked  ab- 
surd—  ill  at  ease.  I've  stretched  them 
out  straight  before  me,  and  I  was  informed 
I  was  uncouth.  I've  put  one  on  one  side 
of  my  chair  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  was  not  right  neither ;  and 
then  the  boots  have  been  so  smeared  with 
rancid  tallow  to  keep  out  the  water  that 
they  won't  do  neither.  I'm  well  aware, 
Jonas,  in  the  sphere  to  which  I  'm  elewated, 
that  I'm  looked  on  much  as  a  great  un- 

fainly  bear ;  but  I  wish  in  that  same 
rmament  I  knew  how  to  dispose  of  my 
extremities.  Oh,  the  agony  of  mind  those 
extremities  of  mine  have  caused  me ! 
"Why  is  it,  Jonas,  that  no  beast  or  bird  or 
creeping  thing  has  any  thought  about  or 
difficulty  with  its  extremities,  but  only 
man? — and  we're  made  to  believe  he  is 
the  lord  of  creation.  I  tell  you  what 
I  think,  Jonas  —  you're  not  laughing  at 
me.  It  is  in  polite  society  only  we  get 
laughed  at  and  sneered  at.  It  is  not  my 
feet,  but  her  eyes  that  are  the  pointers ; 
they  are  forever  pointing  out  my  extrem- 
ities, turn  them  about  and  put  them  where 
I  may.     Take  her  bright  brown  eyes  and 

draw    a    line    through    them "    He 

checked  himself,  and  said  hastily,  "  I'm 
not  speaking  of  my  wife ;  I'm  not  going 
to  have  her  alluded  to  in  this  company,  nor 
her  name  named,  because  your  mouths 
have  not  been  fashioned  to  pronounce  it 
right,  nor  can  your  heads  understand  her 
ways  of  going  on,  and  I  won't  have  any 
commentmg  on  and  criticising  of  what 
you  do  not  understand.  We'll  turn  the 
conversation  to  the  Bessie." 

The  cold  night  air  was  affecting  him. 
He  who  was  usually  so  little  of  a  talker, 
had  become  loquacious ;  but  then  for  many 
days  he  had  been  afraid  to  speak  lest  he 


should  commit  a  solecism,  and  now  that 
the  fear  was  removed,  he  talked  a  great 
deal. 

*'  There  is  the  light  out  yonder  —  or  two, 
is  it  ?  —  where  I  used  to  be  in  the  boat. 
They  have  put  another  wessel  there  now, 
and  another  man  is  in  it.  Why  !  Jonas,  I 
almost  wish  I  were  back  at  the  old  work, 
cleaning  of  the  lamp,  instead  of  always 
being  a-snuffing  and  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing of  myself  —  and  never  able  to  get  my- 
self right,  always  smudges  somewhere, 
and  rust-marks,  and  smoke  and  smut.  Out 
yonder,  one  day  passed  much  like  an- 
other, and  all  peaceable.  True  enough, 
we  had  storms,  and  I  was  tossed  about ; 
but  there  never  was  any  storm  and  tossing 
about  inside  of  me ;  and  now  it  is  all  in- 
ward, and  none  without.  I'd  rather  the 
billows  ran  mountains  high  and  the  break- 
ers foamed  over  my  head,  than  have  the 
seas  so  heavy  within.  What  creatures 
we  are,  Jonas  !  When  I  was  on  the  boat, 
I  was  always  longing  to  be  ashore  with 
my  little  ones ;  and  when  I  was  ashore 
—  somehow,  I  wasn't  altogether  sorry 
when  my  time  came  to  return  to  the  ship. 
So,  I  guess,  when  a  man's  a  bachelor,  he 
longs  to  be  married  ;  and  when  he's  mar- 
ried, he  looks  back  on  his  singleness  with 
freat  longing,  We  always  wally  what  we 
aven't  got  Man  is  a  perwerse  animal, 
Jonas." 

*•  Polly  was  a  good  wife.  You  think  of 
her  at  times  still  —  though  she' wasn't  rich 
and  accomplished." 

"Polly!" — Richard  tried  to  recover 
himself ;  he  was  lurching  against  his  broth- 
er-in-law. "  Polly  was  an  excellent  wife. 
But,  Jonas,  I  will  have  no  comparisons 
drawn.  If  you  mean  to  insinuate  anything 
against  my  present  wife,  you  make  me 
your  enemy  for  life.  Polly  was  every- 
thing that  was  right  and  good  in  her  way ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  —  that  she  —  her 
name  is    more  than  we  can  pronounce 

right,    we    uneducated   folk  —  she 

What  was  I  saying?  She  also  is  all  that 
is  excellent  in  her  way.  We  do  not  com- 
pare them ;  they  are  different.  Let  us 
turn  the  conversation.  The  Great  Bear 
stands  in  the  sky,  always  a-turning  on  the 
end  of  his  tail,  which  is  a  moral  lesson  to 
us  always  to  keep  the  conversation  a-tum- 

ing." 

The  two  had  nearly  reached  the  cot- 
tage. Richard's  talk  became  more  dis- 
jointed, his  walk  less  steady.  The  cold 
air  ensuing  on  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  tavern  parlor,  exercised  its  usual 
effect.  He  had  left  the  Anchor  exhila- 
rated ;  he  was  now  intoxicated. 
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Was  this  the  same  Richard  Cable  who 
was  wont  to  return  home  with  raised  head 
and  even  step,  and  whistling,  to  let  his 
little  ones  know  that  their  father  was 
coming  to  them  to  kiss  them  ere  they 
closed  their  eyes  in  sleep  ?  Was  this  the 
same  Richard  Cable  now  reeling  along 
the  road  maundering  nonsense?  What 
had  occasioned  this  change  ?  Only  a 
drop  of  poison  infused  into  his  blood. 
The  boys  in  y^op's  fable  threw  stones  at 
the  frogs,  whereon  one  of  the  tribe  raised 
his  head  out  of  the  water  and  said :  **  What 
is  fun  to  you  is  death  to  us  ;  "  and  so  may 
many  a  man  croak  in  his  pain,  when  merry 
creatures  pelt  him  with  hard  words, 
"  What  is  fun  to  them  demoralizes  me." 
Richard  was  already  demoralized.  His 
self-respect  had  met  with  a  mortal  wound. 
This  self-respect  was  the  stay  which  had 
held  up  all  his  other  virtues.  Strong  in 
his  manly  dignity,  he  had  been  (^entle, 
patient,  self- controlled,  modest,  and  tem- 
perate. Josephine  had  struck  at  his  sense 
of  moral  dignity,  and  when  that  gave  way, 
every  grace  that  had  leaned  on  it  went  into 
the  oust  at  the  same  time. 

A  Spanish  bull-fight  is  by  no  means  the 
even  conflict  of  equally  opposed  antago- 
nists that  we  supposed  in  childhood.  Tne 
bulls  have  no  inclination  to  fight;  their 
disposition  is  peaceable.  It  is  only  after 
persistent  and  prolonged  efforts  that  the 
matadorcs  can  goad  them  into  pugnacity. 
They  endure  without  resistance  the  stab 
of  knife  and  the  prog  of  lance.  They  turn 
their  heads  away,  so  as  not  to  see  the 
fluttered  scarlet  cloaks.  And  we  men  are 
much  the  same  —  placable,  indisposed  to 
gore,  ready  to  rub  our  noses  against  the 
hands  of  our  gaily  tricked-out  tormentors, 
against  hands  wet  with  our  blood.  We 
thrust  our  stupid  heads  against  their 
breasts,  asking  to  be  patted  on  our  flanks 
or  rubbed  between  the  horns.  We  do  not 
want  to  light,  not  we  !  We  would  not  tear 
away  a  ribbon  or  a  lace,  or  trample  on  a 
bugie  off  the  frippery  that  adorns  our  tor- 
mentors. We  have  been  stabbed,  but  we 
submit  to  wounds,  and  when  next  goaded, 
limit  our  protest  to  a  subdued  oel low. 
Possibly,  we  shake  our  heads  in  threat, 
but  we  mean  no  harm.  When  at  length, 
with  cruel  ingenuity,  our  pretty  persecut- 
ors drive  barbs  into  the  open  wounds, 
and  these  barbs  are  armed  with  crackers 
and  squibs  and  Catherine-wheels ;  and 
when  they  dribble  Greek  fire  and  flaming 
sulphur  into  our  sores,  then,  in  our  agony, 
we  toss  our  heads  and  paw  the  ground, 
and  strike  the  barriers  of  plank  with  our 
horns,  ripping  them  like  rushes,  and  we 
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race,  bellowing,  blinded,  mad,  round  th^ 
arena  —  then  woe  to  those  who  stand  in 
our  way ;  we  are  no  longer  responsible  for 
our  actions. 

Bessie  Cable  was  sitting  in  the  cottaee 
by  the  table,  in  the  front  kitchen.  She 
had  been  cutting  out  a  dress  for  baby,  a 
little  pink  dress  with  white  sprigs  on  it,  a 
very  small  pattern ;  and  Mary  sat  on  a 
stool  beside  her,  hemming  the  pieces  to- 
gether. The  cut-out  scraps  lay  on  the 
table,  some  ready  for  Mrs.  Cable  to  sew 
together.  Near  her  feet  was  the  cradle, 
in  which  baby  lay  asleep. 

**  O  grannie  ! "  said  Mary,  ^  will  she  not 
look  sweet  in  this  pink  dress?  And  she 
will  have  a  red  sash  and  red  bows  on  her 
little  shoulders.  She  will  be  a  sweet  little 
rosebud,  will  she  not?"  Then  Mary 
stooped  over  the  sleeping  child.  "  Do, 
grannie !  look  at  her,'*  she  said.  *^  Was 
there  ever  such  a  darling  ?  What  a  pretty 
little  dimple  she  has !  She  is  laughing 
in  her  sleep.  I  do  believe  she  is  dream- 
ing about  her  new  frock.  Do  you  think, 
grandmamma,  that  babies  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  ?  I  suppose  the  angels 
do,  because  they  are  so  near  God,  who 
knows  everything  that  is  to  be.  I  dare  say 
little  baby  .souls  that  have  just  come  down 
from  Goa  can  see  a  little  way  into  what  is 
going  to  happen,  and  that  is  why  Bessie 
IS  laughing  now  —  she  sees  the  pink  frock 
in  which  she  will  be  so  smart  on  Sunday.** 

"  I  do  not  suppose  babies  see  into  the 
future,  dear  Mary,  not  even  little  pink 
frocks  with  carnation  bows.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  well  for  them.  They 
would  see  many  sorrows  and  pains ;  and 
then,  instead  of  smiling  in  their  sleep, 
their  tears  would  trickle  over  their  cheeks. 
They  are  happy  because  they  are  blind  to 
what  is  to  be. 

**  Grannie,"  pursued  Mary,  **how  do 
babies*  souls  come  to  them  ?  Father  took 
me  outside  one  night  and  let  me  see  the 
falling  stars,  and  he  said  they  were  baby- 
souls  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  the 
hand  of  God.  Why  do  the  falling  stars 
always  go  out  when  they  come  near  the 
earth  ?  " 

'*  Because,  I  suppose,  they  enter  into 
the  little  bodies." 

"  But  —  grannie,"  Mary  went  on  — >she 
was  a  thoughtful  child,  and  asked  more 
questions  than  Bessie  Cable  had  the  wit  to 
answer  —  **  how  is  it  that  there  are  no  ris- 
ing stars  ?  They  arc  all  falling,  and  nooe 
flying  up.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  If  we 
see  the  little  bright  souls  come  down  when 
babies  are  bom,  then,  when  good  people 
die,  we  should  see  their  souls  like  bright 
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stars  mount  up  to  heaven.  Have  you 
seen  them  do  that  ?  '* 

"  No,  dear,  never." 

**  But  why  not,  grannie  ?  " 

*'  Because  the  souls  get  so  dust-cloned 
and  darkened  and  stained  with  their 
sojourn  on  earth,  that  the  brightness  is 
dimmed,  and  God  must  clean  them  again 
before  they  shine." 

Mary  considered  a  while,  and  then  said, 
^  1  don*t  think  father's  soul  will  need 
much  cleaning,  it  shines  so  bright  now." 

**  Hark ! "  said  Mrs.  Cable.  "  There  is 
his  tread.    No  ;  it  is  not  his  tread." 

A  hand  on  the  door;  it  was  thrown 
open,  and  Richard  Cable  staggered  in, 
without  his  coat,  which  he  had  n)rgotten, 
and  left  on  the  cupboard  in  the  Anchor 
parlor.  His  face  was  red,  his  hair  disor- 
dered, his  eves  wandering. 

Mary  looxed  up,  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  with  open  arms 

Erepared  to  run  to  him.  His  mother  laid 
er  work  on  her  lap,  and  looked  at  him 
with  doubt  and  alarm.  Mary  was  arrested 
by  something  in  his  appearance  so  un- 
usual as  to  frighten  her. 

"  Richard !  '^  said  Mrs.  Cable,  "  what 
has  happened  ?  " 

"She  shall  be  christened  to-morrow," 
he  replied  ;  "  rechristened  to-morrow  — 
and  called  henceforth  the  Bessie." 

His  mother  knew  what  had  occurred. 
The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  drawl  in  his 
speech,  his  position  lurching  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  declared  it. 

"  Father,  dear,"  said  little  Mary,  **  how 
strange  you  look  !  " 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Cable  hastily,  •*  go 
away.  Run  up-stairs  at  once,"  rising  and 
catcning  Mary  by  th e  hand.  "  Your  father 
is  —  is  unwell.  You  must  go  instantly  to 
your  room.  Say  your  prayers  by  yourself 
and  pray  for  him."  She  hurried  tne  child 
to  the  stairs. 

Mary  went  reluctantly;  but  she  was  a 
docile  child,  and  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
obey. On  the  stairs  she  stood  and  blew 
a  kiss  to  her  father  from  her  little  palm. 
**  Grannie,"  she  said,  "  he  is  not  very  un- 
well, is  he  ?  He  will  be  well  to-morrow. 
Dear  father,  try  to  be  quite  well  soon." 

"  Halloo ! "  said  Richard,  staggering  to 
the  table,  "  what  have  we  here  ?  A  new 
frock  for  little  Bessie!  Ha,  ha!  Shall 
we  have  the  yacht  new  christened  to-mor- 
row ?  No  aisrespect  meant  to  my  wife. 
No  slur  cast  But  we  can't  pronounce  the 
name  right,  so  had  better  not  pronounce 
it  at  all."  Then  he  went  to  tne  cradle. 
**  Bessie  I "  he  said,  "  come  along  and 
crow  over  giving  your  name  to  the  yacht. 
A  fine  boat  that  answers  her  helm,  as  a 
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racer  .does  a  (ouch  on  the  bridle."  He 
stooped,  put  his  hands  into  the  cradle 
under  the  child,  and  raised  it  out  of 
its  crib.  '*  There's  grog  in  the  captain's 
cabin,"  he  said,  swinging  the  sleeping 
child  aloft,  "there's  water  down  below. 
Halloo !  at  sea  already  —  life  on  the  ocean 
wave  and  on  the  rolling  deep  !  Up  we  go  ! 
Down  we  go !  "    He  lurched  over. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Richard,"  cried 
his  mother  from  the  staircase,  where  she 
stood  holding  Mary's  hand  —  "Richard, 
let  the  baby  alone !  Put  her  back  in  the 
cradle." 

"  Don't  you  fear !  The  Bessie  shall 
rake  the  stars  with  her  topmast,  and  dance 
in  the  foam  of  the  ocean.  Shan't  she,  my 
baby?  Up  she  swings  with  straining 
timbers,  down  she  goes  !  "  He  lost  his 
balance,  fell  over  the  cradle;  and  the 
child  dropped  from  his  hands  on  the  stone 
floor,  before  Mrs.  Cable  had  time  to  unlock 
her  hand  from  Mary's  clutch  and  fly  to 
catch  the  babe  from  his  uncertain  hold. 
The  little  creature  uttered  a  cry  and  was 
still.  But  oh  !  —  with  a  shriek,  piercing, 
tearing,  through  the  house,  frightening 
the  children    m    their   beds,  the  father 

Cicked  himself  up  on  his  knees  and  clasped 
is  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  his  head, 
sobered  in  one  moment  of  supreme  agony 
and  remorse.  He  knelt  as  one  turned  to 
stone,  with  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  white 
motionless  child,  lying  on  the  pavement, 
his  face  turned  to  the  hue  of  death.  Was 
the  littie  one  killed  ?  Was  it  severely  in- 
jured? 

"  Run,  run  for  the  doctor ! "  ordered 
Mrs.  Cable,  coming  up,  yet  shrinking  from 
laying  her  hand  under  the  fallen  child, 
fearful  what  she  might  find. 

Still,  frozen,  so  immovable  that  he  did 
not  even  tremble,  Richard  knelt,  upright, 
holding  his  head,  with  elbows  out,  and  gray 
lips  unclosed,  and  blank  eyes.  The  child 
lay  on  its  back,  with  the  little  arms  apart, 
motionless,  with  eyes  fixed,  and  no  color 
in  the  face,  no  movement  of  the  breast,  no 
pulse  beating,  only  a  bubble  hanging  be- 
tween the  lips. 

"  Run,  run  for  the  doctor !  "  again  or- 
dered Mrs.  Cable. 

Then  Richard  staggered  to  his  feet  like 
one  suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  and  yet 
under  the  influence  of  a  dream.  Still  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  without  thought  to  put 
on  his  hat,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  ran. 
He  stayed  at  the  doctor's  door,  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  him  and  return  with  him 
to  the  cottage.  He  ran  on,  ran  for  an 
hour  without  stopping  in  one  direction  — 
towards  Brentwood  Hall. 
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From  The  National  Reriew. 
CHARACTER  AND  ABILITY  IN   POLITICS. 

Every  community,  like  every  individ- 
ual, has  consciously  or  unconsciously  its 
ideal,  in  other  words,  its  conception  of 
what  is  best  in  human  conduct  and  human 
speech.  What  its  ideal  is,  is  most  clearly 
shown  by  the  admiration  it  extends  to  in- 
dividuals, thus  revealing  to  the  shrewd 
observer  its  real  character.  The  England 
of  Edward  III.  demonstrated,  by  its  pride 
in  that  monarch,  its  conception  of  what  is 
best  and  highest  in  a  nation,  f./.,  courage, 
love  of  adventure,  military  self-assertion, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  national  existence 
and  national  dignity.  The  England  of 
Elizabeth  proveci,  by  its  attachment  to  the 
virgin  queen,  that  its  ideal  was  the  blend- 
ing of  national  spirit  with  judicious  state- 
craft, and  in  religious  matters  the  avoid- 
ance of  extreme  opinions  and  extreme 
action.  True  child  of  the  Renaissance  as 
it  was,  it  could  overlook  many  personal 
foibles,  even  want  of  modesty  and  want  of 
truthfulness,  provided  these  were  accom- 
panied by  a  proud  temper,  and  a  prompt 
sympathy  with  the  instincts  of  the  people. 
When  a  generation  can  find  nothing  better 
to  admire  than  a  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we 
know  what  to  think  of  it;  and  we  can  see 
what  a  change  had  come  over  England 
when,  in  lieu  of  accepting  as  its  ideal  that 
dexterous  manipulator  of 'men,  it  bestowed 
its  enthusiasm  on  Chatham,  and  after- 
wards stood  by  the  chequered  fortune  of 
William  Pitt.  The  England  that  wor- 
shipped Wellington  was  surely  a  different 
England  from  the  one  which  recognized 
the  embodiment  of  its  highest  conception 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Prominent  characters 
like  these  may  be  regarded  as  registering, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  national  ideal.  In  more 
recent  times,  Palmerston,  Deaconsfield, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  afford  us  a  similar  test 
or  index  of  the  conception  of  the  commu- 
nity as  to  what  is  best,  highest,  and  most 
admirable  in  individual  ability  and  indi- 
vidual character.  Goethe,  who  lived  in  a 
country  where  men  do  not  choose  their 
own  rulers,  s.iys  we  can  best  judge  men's 
disposition  by  observing  what  it  is  they 
ridicule.  Yet,  in  a  sense,  this  test  can 
be  applied  even  to  ourselves.  Our  es- 
teemed contemporary.  Punchy  never  takes 
the  trouble  to  caricature  frequently  or 
prominently  political  characters  that  are 
not  popular.  Thus,  we  might  almost  dis- 
cover who  they  are  that  most  nearly  ap- 
E roach  the  English  conception  of  what  is 
est,  highest,  and  most  admirable,  by 
observing  who  most  frequently  figure  in 


I  its  ingenious  and,  for  the  most  part,  good* 
natured  cartoons. 

The  inquiry  I  would  make  in  this  paper 
is,  what  is  the  conception  or  ideal  of  polit- 
ical worth  at  present  prevailing  id  En- 
gland ?  Whether  our  five  million  electors 
attach  more  value  to  character  or  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  ability,  is  no  merely 
cunous  question.  1 1  is  eminently  interest- 
ing to  all  those  who  are  anxious  that  En- 
gland should  itself  live  up,  more  or  less, 
to  the  ideal  of  what  the  Greeks  called 
rb  Ko^bv,  and  the  Latins,  k&nestum^  as  o^ 
posed  to  turpe,  or  the  base. 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  cast  oar  eyes 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  after 
contemplating  the  condition  of  France, 
ask  ourselves  who  are  the  persons  whom  in 
their  long  and  chequered  history  French- 
men have  most  admired,  I  think  we  shall 
find  in  the  answer  to  the  question  an  am- 
ple explanation  of  their  misfortunes  in  the 
past,  of  their  embarrassments  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  of  their  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
future.  For  who  are  the  French  monarchs 
that  have  most  keenly  stimulated  the  im- 
agination, and  most  powerfully  appealed 
to  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  Frencn  race? 
They  are  Louis  XL,  Francis  I^  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I.  Many 
persons  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
character  and  favorite  expedients  of  Lonis 
XL  by  a  drama  that  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  reproducing  his  cardinal  peculiari- 
ties. Ot  Francis  I.,  it  is  related  with 
pride  that  he  exclaimed,  Tout  €st  perdm 
fors  rhonneur.  Yet  the  idea  of  nonor 
entertained  by  him,  and  by  those  who  love 
to  repeat  the  moi^  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  when  released  from  captivity 
by  Philip  of  Spain,  he  refused  to  abide  by 
the  pledees  he  had  given  to  that  sover- 
eign, on  uie  pretext  that  the  pledges  had 
been  extorted  by  force,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  that  if  he  had  not  given  the  pledge 
he  would  not  have  been  released!  The 
most  famous  saying,  and  indeed  the  most 
important  action,  of  Henri  Quatre,  is  re- 
sumed in  the  words,  Paris  vaui  bUm  mmg 
messe.  This  popular  character  changed 
his  religion  in  order  to  save  his  crowot 
and,  in  doing  so,  was  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony with  the  esprs/  Gau/ois^  which 
shrugs  its  shoulders  and  smiles  compas- 
sionately at  U  pauvre  ban  Dun,  The 
mere  fact  that  Louis  XIV.  should  ever 
have  been  known,  and  is  known  still  in 
France,  as  U  grand  monarqme^  coodi^ 
sively  demonstrates  what  is  the  avenge 
French  ideal  of  the  Td  jcoXdv  of  Plato^  or 
the  honeshim  of  Gcero.  No  doubt  be 
had  some  kingly  qualities,  and  no  little 
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capacity.  But  the  final  impression  left  by 
him  on  other  nations  is  that  he  was  a 
Ereat  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Napo- 
leon I.  had  boundless  genius,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  he  possessed  one  single 
moral  quality.  He  was  far  worse  even 
than  Byron's  Corsair;  for  the  name  of  the 
latter  was,  we  are  told, 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes. 

To  Napoleon  we  can  set  down  only  the 
crimes. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  admiration  exhibited 
by  our  neighbors  for  its  pet  rulers  only, 
that  they  have  been  unfortunate.  It  is 
surely  equally  disastrous  for  a  nation  to 
have  two  such  literary  heroes  as  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau ;  of  whom  a  French  writer, 
more  alive  to  their  odious  qualities  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  has  lately  de- 
clared, in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
**  When  I  think  of  one,  I  prefer  the  other." 
Another  of  the  leading  heroes  in  French 
history  is  Mirabeau ;  and  though  Gam- 
betta  was  free  from  the  infamies  clinging 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  orator,  a  na- 
tion that  can  find  nothing  better  to  admire, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  than  L^on 
Gambetta,  is  either  very  unfortunate  in 
its  children,  oris  singularly  crooked  in  its 
tastes.  Amongst  ourselves,  the  failure  of 
such  men  as  Charles  James  Fox  and  Sher- 
idan to  inspire  complete  respect  has  pre- 
vented them  from  reaping  the  full  credit 
due  to  their  abilities.  We  know  nothing 
discreditable  against  Chaucer,  nothing 
discreditable  against  Milton,  nothing  (save 
absolute  conjecture)  against  Shakespeare  ; 
and  Spenser  and  Scott  may  be  taken  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  lettered  gentlemen.  Pope's 
methodical  lying,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  sticks 
in  our  gizzard,  and  darkens  bis  fame. 
Byron's  coarse  irregularities  in  Venice, 
though  probably  not  so  bad  as  vulgar 
rumor  and  his  own  perverseness  repre- 
sented them  to  be,  have  militated,  and 
will  always  militate,  despite  his  enormous 
genius,  against  his  general  popularity; 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  Shelley's  special 
champions  will  endeavor  to  persuade  us 
to  accept  him  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
character,  until  they  can  clear  him  from 
the  reproach  of  having  treated  Harriet 
Westbrook  with  a  deplorable  unconscious- 
ness of  marital  or  even  masculine  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  merely  speculative 
or  academical  task  to  inquire  what  is  the 
idea  or  conception  of  the  truly  admirable 
at  present  held  by  the  English  people ;  for 
in  proportion  as  their  conception  is  or  is 
not  just  and  manly,  shall  we  be  forced  to 
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conclude  that  they  are  in  the  right  path  or 
the  wrong  one.  In  the  present  Juncture 
of  our  affairs,  their  heroes  or  favorites 
are  no  longer  kings,  statesmen  properly 
so  called,  or  soldiers,  but  speakers,  and 
that  particular  class  of  speakers  whose 
theme  is  politics  and  who  sit  in  the  lower 
house  or  popular  chamber.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  this  should  be  so ;  for 
monarchs  in  England,  being  now  confined 
to  the  practice  of  negative  virtues,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  loved  and  revered, 
cannot  well  figure  as  the  embodiment  of 
ideal  conduct  in  the  popular  imagination ; 
while  statesmanship  proper  is,  perforce, 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  the  crowd, 
and  we  are  too  peace-loving  to  look  for 
our  current  hero  in  a  bold,  competent  gen- 
eral. Oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
especially  political  oratory,  brings  a  pub- 
lic man  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
millions  who  now  decide,  at  least  during 
his  or  their  lifetime,  whether  a  man  is  a 
proper  object  of  admiration  and  enthusi- 
asm. He  talks  a  language  they  under- 
stand in  a  manner  they  understand,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  are  subjects 
they,  at  any  rate,  believe  they  comprehend, 
anci  in  which,  in  any  case,  tiiey  are  all  in- 
terested. 

But,  indeed,  few  words  are  required  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  prominent  politi- 
cians have  become,  in  these  days,  per- 
sons ostensibly  of  so  much  consequence. 
They  are  the  register  of  the  national  ideal 
or  conception,  I  will  not  say,  of  greatness, 
for  that  might  sound  like  an  exaggeration, 
but  of  what  is  admirable.  That  being  so, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest,  and  no 
small  moment,  to  learn  who  the  politicians 
are  whom  the  English  people  most  ad- 
mire, and  what  are  the  qualities  for  which 
mainly  they  admire  them.  I  n  other  words, 
do  the  English  people  admire  their  lead- 
ing politicians  chiefly  for  their  character, 
or  chiefly  for  their  ability?  To  me  it 
seems  that  if  their  admiration  be  princi- 
pally bestowed  on  character,  then  we  are 
still  sound  and  hale  as  a  community,  and 
may  face  the  future,  whatever  difficulties 
it  may  have  in  store  for  us,  if  not  with  a 
light  heart,  at  any  rate  with  a  cheerful  one. 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  popular  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  be  for  ability  rather  than 
for  character,  then  we  are  in  a  parlous  bad 
way,  and  are  treading  the  road  at  the  end 
of  which  are  national  decay  and  deca- 
dence. 

I  suppose  the  two  politicians  who,  in 
our  time,  have  excited  the  largest  amount 
of  popular  admiration  and  aroused  the 
strongest  feeling  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
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are  Lord  Beaconsficld  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
For  what  have  they  been  admired,  and 
what  was  it  in  them  that  caused  them  to  be 
the  object  of  such  fervent  worship  ?  The 
ability  of  both  is  incontestable ;  but  there 
exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  their  character.  It  seems 
rather  a  hazardous  thing  to  attempt  to  ad- 
judicate on  so  ticklish  a  point  Never- 
theless, let  us  handle  it  w^itn  as  much  im- 
partiality as  circumstances  will  permit 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
struck  any  one  else ;  but  it  has  more  than 
once  occurred  to  me,  that  these  two  men,  so 
unlike  in  almost  every  particular,  rivals 
for  so  many  years,  and  certainly  entertain- 
ing for  each  other  a  very  qualified  admi- 
ration, afford  the  greatest  of  all  contrasts 
in  this  one  respect :  that  whereas  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  far  as  character  is  con- 
cerned, began  his  career  very  unsatisfac- 
torily, and  ended  it  with  remarkable  and 
justly  earned  credit,  Mr.  Gladstone  en- 
tered public  life,  and  for  many  years  com- 
ported himself,  in  the  most  blameless 
manner,  yet  has  so  demeaned  himself  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  days  as  to  forfeit 
the  approval  and,  I  fear,  the  esteem,  of  the 
most  approved  and  esteemed  of  his  old- 
est friends.  Surely  there  is  something 
very  curious  in  this.  While  the  author  of 
"  Vivian  Grey  "  was  proclaiming  the  world 
to  be  his  oyster,  which  he  with  pen  and 
tongue  would  open,  "  the  hope  of  the  un- 
bending Tories  "  was  entering  Parliment, 
in  the  then  orthodox  fashion,  under  ducal 

Catrona^e,  and  advancing  no  claim  save  to 
e  a  useful  and  modest  public  servant  But 
as  the  years  went  on,  the  flippant  writer 
of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  ripened  into  the  serious 
author  of  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sybil,"  and 
the  outrageous  candidate  for  High  Wy- 
combe sobered  down  into  the  orderly 
member  for  Bucks,  and  finally  matured 
into  the  parent  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867 
and  the  sponsor  of  a  European  treaty 
that  brought  England  peace  with  honor. 
Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  cite  what  I 
said  in  verse  on  the  morrow  of  his  death, 
since  it  expresses  with  more  succinctness 
than  is  attainable  in  prose,  what  seems  to 
me  the  just  verdict  on  his  character  and 
career :  — 

From  callow  youth  to  mellow  age, 
Men  turn  the  leaf  and  scan  the  page, 

And  note,  with  sense  of  loss, 
How  wit  to  wisdom  could  mature, 
How  duty  burned  amhition  pure, 

And  purged  away  the  dross. 

Thus  he,  unwitting  youth  once  flown, 
With  England's  greatness  linked  his  own, 


And,  steadfast  to  that  part, 
Held  praise  and  blame  but  fitful  aoimd« 
And  in  the  love  of  country  found 

Full  solace  for  his  heart 

No  impartial  or  wise  biographer  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  will  attempt  to  exoner- 
ate his  youth  and  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
manhood  from  the  reproach  of  a  selfish 
and  somewhat  vulgar  ambition,  entailine 
flagrant  aberrations  from  fixed  ideas  and 
tenacious  principles.  Rem^  homsUy  sipo$- 
sis;  si  non,  auocunqut  modo^  rem^  was,  at 
the  outset  01  his  life,  the  dominant  maxim 
of  his  conduct;  the  res,  in  his  case,  being 
notoriety,  power,  and  personal  advance- 
ment Some  persons,  perhaps,  will  think 
that,  in  saying  this,  I  am  excessively  frank ; 
but  my  candor  would  not  be  complete  if  I 
did  not  add  that  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
somewhat  leniently  on  these  lingering 
manifestations  of  the  taint  of  original  sin, 
the  abundant  inheritance  of  egotism  and 
self-assertion,  we  all  more  or  less  bring 
into  the  world  with  us;  more  especiaUy 
when  the  culprit  reaches  puberty  with  the 
consciousness  of  great  capacity,  and  is 
destitute  either  of  the  rank  or  of  the 
wealth  in  the  absence  of  which  an  aristo- 
cratic and  plutocratic  community,  such  as 
England  vras  when  Benjamin  Disraeli 
attained  his  majority,  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  extending  to  great  capacity  a  cordial 
welcome.  The  lines  of  the  satirist,  so  bit- 
ter in  their  simple  truth, 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  ol^ 

Stat 
Res  angusta  domi, 

taking  res  angusta  domi  to  signify  lack 
of  connection  with  some  powerful  house 
as  well  as  a  slender  purse,  may  fairly  be 
pleaded  as  some  excuse  for  the  undigni- 
fied and  devious  vagaries  of  a  youth  eaeer 
to  force  himself  into  a  position  whichiie 
perceives  other  men  occupying,  simply  be- 
cause, in  the  phrase  of  Voltaire,  they  nave 
given  themselves  the  trouble  of  being 
born.  To  suggest  this  palliation  for  the 
political  and  literary  extravagances  of 
Disraeli *s  youth  is  not  to  absolve,  mudh 
less  to  admire,  them;  nor  would  it  be 
worth  while  to  do  even  that  much,  were  it 
not  that  he  made  amends,  when  he  sot 
fairly  into  the  saddle,  for  the  irregularities 
ori|;inally  committed  by  his  vaulting  am- 
bition. That  he  became  in  the  end  as 
true  and  steadfast  a  patriot  as  is  possible 
to  an^  man  thoroughly  enmeshed  in  party 
politics,  I  am  certain.  I  remember  his 
deep  distress  on  the  morrow  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  armistice  concluded 
with  the  Boers  after  Majuba  Hill.    "A 
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ministry/*  he  said  to  me,  not  with  exulta- 
tion or  hope,  but  with  profound  despond- 
ency, **that  follows  up  that  disgraceful 
armistice  with  a  disgraceful  peace,  will 
not  last  a  week."  He  proved  to  be  an  in- 
different prophet ;  but,  at  least,  he  spoke 
like  a  sound  patriot. 

Now,  for  what  qualities  was  it  that  the 
English  people  admired  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  when  of  their  admiration  he  at  length 
became  the  object?  Was  their  enthusi- 
asm excited  by  his  ability  or  by  his  char- 
acter ;  by  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  "  The 
Young  Duke  "  and  "  Henrietta  Temple," 
or  by  the  solid  reflections  and  sober  sur- 
vey of  party  strife  to  be  found  in  "  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  a  Biography ; "  by  the 
flashing  and  crackling  pyrotechnics  of  his 
earlier  oratory,  or  by  the  steady  light-giv- 
ing flames  oi  his  later  speeches  T  In  a 
word,  did  they  admire  him  for  his  defects 
or  for  his  real  merits  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  one  must  be 
cautious,  lest  one  should  justly  be  accused 
of  overlooking  indisputable  facts.  But 
what  the  reply  must  in  substance  be,  I  en- 
tertain little  doubt.  That  the  attention  of 
the  English  people  was  first  aroused  bv 
the  air  of  original  coxcombry  with  whicn 
Benjamin  Disraeli  made  his  appearance 
on  tne  stage  of  public  life  ;  that  they  were 
interested  by  his  audacity  and  fascinated 
by  the  strange  mixture  of  genius  and  char- 
latanism that  distinguished  his  early  ut- 
terances,—  would  not  be  denied  by  any 
candid  person.  But  attention,  interest, 
and  even  fascination,  are  something  quite 
different  from  admiration ;  and,  far  from 
the  English  ppeole  being  quick  to  entrust 
the  direction  of  their  fortunes  to  this  bril- 
liant writer  and  sparkline  speaker,  they 
continued  to  be  disinclined  to  commit  any 
serious  task  to  his  charge,  by  reason  of 
this  brilliance,  even  for  a  considerable 
time  after  he  had  in  laree  measure  purged 
himself  of  it,  and  had  become  a  painstak- 
ing, methodical,  and  measured  politician. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
carefully  the  speeches  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  agriculture  delivered  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  years 
1846  and  1847,  included  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches  edited  by 
Mr.  Kebbel,  he  will,  I  think,  allow  that 
there  must  have  existed  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  a  man  who  could  not, 
on  the  strength  of  those  speeches,  get  the 
whole  worid  to  regard  him  as  a  serious 
and  solid  statesman.  The  prejudice  did 
exist ;  and  it  was  a  just  prejudice,  a  prej- 
udice based  on  the  political  vaporing 
that  had  accompanied  his  path  to  notoriety. 


No  doubt  when,  in  course  of  time,  this 
just  prejudice  was  justly  discarded — by 
many  persons  it  never  was  —  then  the 
English  people,  always  generous  to  their 
favorites,  not  only  made  allowances,  as  I 
have  argued  we  all  should  do,  for  the  fer- 
menting ambition  of  his  youth  and  for  the 
obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  but  placed 
to  his  credit  the  courage,  the  tenacity, 
even  the  recklessness,  which  by  a  rigorous 
analyst  are  not  to  be  disentangled  from 
the  errors  all  dispassionate  persons  must 
condemn. 

The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question 
is  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  English  people  blamed  what  was 
blameworthy,  distrusted  what  was  untrust- 
worthy, and  admired  what  was  admirable. 
Had  not  wit  ripened  into  wisdom,  had  not 
duty  burnt  amoition  pure,  he  would  never 
have  become  prime  minister  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  though  this  may  be 
the  equitable  verdict  on  the  career  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  taken  in  its  integrity, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  in  some 
respects  ptssimi  exempli^  and  that  the  na- 
tion has  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything 
to  lose,  by  encouraging  others  to  seek  fame 
along  the  road  of  notoriety.  Fortunately, 
the  dangler  in  the  long  run  is  not  very 
great ;  since  it  is  not  every  ambitious  pol- 
itician that  he  fancies  himself  an  embryo 
Alcibiades,  who  eains  much  by  painting 
his  dog*s  tail,  f  will  not  say  there  has 
not  been  recently  any  example  to  the  con- 
trary. But,  as  a  rule,  the  qualities  and 
the  character  that  enable  a  man  to  be 
rapidly  notorious,  disqualify  him  from  be- 
coming solidly  and  continuously  success- 
ful ;  and  it  is  not  on  the  racecourse  alone 
that  "certain  winners"  fall  out  of  the 
running,  by  reason  either  of  want  of  stay- 
ing power,  or  through  defects  of  temper. 
Those  who  want  to  imitate  the  career  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  whether  they  possess 
something  of  his  other  gifts  or  they  do 
not,  must  at  least  learn  to  be  patient  and 
self -controlled. 

What  is  it,  we  have  now  to  ask,  that  has 
aroused  in  the  English  people  the  admira- 
tion they  certainly  once  entertained,  and 
the  enthusiasm  many  of  them  apparently 
still  feel,  for  Mr.  Gladstone?  Is  it  his 
character  or  his  ability  ?  Is  not  the  true 
answer  this,  that  what  we  all  of  us  once 
admired  was  the  seemingly  harmonious 
combination  of  ability  and  character  to  be 
observed  in  him;  and  what  some  people 
still  admire  is  the  manifestly  unimpaired 
ability,  and  their  reminiscence  of  his  char- 
acter, which  they  are  unwilling  to  sur- 
render ?    Never  aid  an  English  politician 
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lay  the  foundations  of  his  reputation  more 
deeply  or  more  solidly.  Thougjh  leaving 
college  already  notorious  for  quickness  c3 
apprehension,  for  readiness  of  language, 
and  for  an  ample  vocabulary  —  attributes 
that  at  once  tell  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—  Mr.  Gladstone  attached  himself  to  the 
rudimentary  drudgery  of  official  life  with 
all  the  conscientious  humility  of  a  person 
of  moderate  but  painstaking  talents. 
Thus,  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  ex- 
pert in  matters  of  administration  long  be- 
fore he  was  famous  as  an  orator.  There 
was  no  precipitation  in  his  advance  to  dis- 
tinction. All  was  leisurely  and  decent  in 
his  gradual  progress  to  the  port  of  power ; 
and  even  when,  at  length,  he  was  borne 
gallantly  along  by  the  winds  of  unsur- 
passed popularity,  the  cargo  was  worthy 
of  the  sails,  and  the  solidity  of  his  knowl- 
edge more  than  balanced  the  fulness  of 
his  renown. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  vessel, 
at  once  so  well  trimmed  and  so  well  laden, 
could  capsize?  Only  those  who  foresaw 
that,  as  the  gale  and  gusts  of  popular 
acclaim  rose  higher  and  ever  higher,  in- 
stead of  the  sails  being  reefed,  more  sail, 
and  ever  more  sail,  would  be  clapped  on, 
and  this  splendid  bark  would  hurry  down- 
ward to  perdition. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  father  of 
this  remarkable  man,  on  being  compli- 
mented concerning  the  ability  of  his  son, 
replied  that  his  ability  was  indisputable, 
but  that  "  he  feared  ability  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  stability."  1  think  it  is  want 
of  stability  of  character  that  places  a  man 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  of  private  flat- 
tery and  ot  the  waves  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. Like  other  people,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  a  bent ;  no  ignoble  one,  surely.  But 
he  has  been  fooled  to  the  top  of  it.  The 
bent  was  sympathy,  and  the  lavish  exer- 
cise of  it.  He  has  given  of  it  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  super-abundance.  But  what 
he  gave,  he  demanded.  Without  the 
sympathy  of  others  he  can  neither  live, 
move,  nor  have  his  being;  and  to  such  a 
nature,  in  such  days  as  these,  the  sym- 
pathy that  is  at  once  the  most  tangible 
and  the  most  efficient  is  the  sympathy  of 
the  multitude.  Committed  to  such  com- 
pany, and  borne  along  by  such  helping 
hands,  a  man's  course  can  easily  be  fore- 
seen. He  will  be  carried  fast,  and  he  will 
be  carried  far.  But  he  will  be  borne  be- 
yond himself,  and  beyond  any  prescribed 
or  possible  path,  and  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney will  be  the  sudden  cessation  of  any 
road  at  all,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  bril- 
liant traveller  and  his  vociferous  escort 


when  confronted  with  a  dense  and  impasa* 
able  jungle. 

There  is  this  peculiarity,  moreover,  to 
be  noted,  when  discoursing  of  character 
and  ability,  that  whereas  ability,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  thing  manifest,  continuous,  and  iden- 
tical, character,  though  a  much  more  pro- 
found and  more  persistent  attribute,  is  far 
more  occult  and,  at  certain  times  and  sea- 
sons, singularly  misleading.  The  reason 
of  the  contrast  Detween  them  I  take  to  be 
this :  ability  is  gpven  fair  play,  is  encour- 
aged, and  is  allowed  to  manifest  itself  in 
its  own  fashion,  and  of  its  own  free  will ; 
character  is  checked,  disciplined,  moulded, 
and  apparently  modified.  Thus  the  char- 
acter displayed  by  a  person  in  childhood 
may  seem  almost  to  have  vanished  in 
youth  and  early  manhood.  But  with  the 
meridian,  and  still  more  in  the  decline  of 
life,  it  returns.  Horace's  pitchfork,  or 
what  we  should  call  the  force  of  education 
and  external  discipline,  is  laid  aside ;  and 
then  back  comes  the  natural  man. 

If  we  apply  this  theory  to  the  case  in 
point,  we  shall  understancl  how  it  is  that  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  last  ten  —  I  should 
myself  be  disposed  to  say,  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  or  during  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  was  not  visibly  foreshad- 
owed by  the  Mr.  Gladstone  o!  the  thirty 
years  that  preceded  them.  His  character 
was  held  in  check  by  his  admirable  educa- 
tion. He  came  out  of  an  excellent  nest, 
and  he  was  fledged  in  the  best  of  fields  — 
Eton,  Oxford,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  then  was.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
lonely  and  morally  untutored  nonage  of 
the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  or  rather  to 
the  impersonal  but  injurious  influences 
that  spurred  into  excessive  self-assertion 
a  character  so  solid  and  stable  as  Lord 
Bcaconsfield's  proved  itself  to  have  been ! 
But,  by  degrees,  the  restraints  of  early 
training  wore  off;  and  the  natural  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  tempera- 
ment that,  yearning  to  give  and  to  receive 
sympathy,  found  its  highest  satisfaction 
in  the  panegyrics  of  friendship  and  the  ad* 
ulations  of  tne  mob,  asserted  its  freedom. 
It  is  the  cardinal  defect  of  such  characters 
that  they  cannot  bear  defeat  with  eauanim- 
ity;  for  defeat  seems  to  show  that  the 
balance  of  human  sympathy  is  against 
them.  These  are  the  men  who,  if  the 
world  was  falling,  instead  of  standing  fear- 
less among  the  ruins,  would  help  to  puUit 
down.  They  cannot  live  without  a  mzr 
jority.  The  first  conclusive  symptom  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  this  diseased  desire  for 
sympathy,  or  for  the  support  of  the  greater 
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number  of  tbose  who  have  support  to  offer, 
was  when  Mr.  Disraeli  got  the  better  of 
him  in  the  duel  between  them  in  1866-67 
over  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill.  From 
that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  a  steady 
deterioration,  or,  rather,  a  steady  develop- 
ment, of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
acting  as  a  politician.  The  process  need 
not  be  described  in  detail ;  and  indeed  it 
would  furnish  forth  a  melancholy  and  de- 
pressing story.  But  the  inflammatory 
Midlothian  campaign  on  the  morrow  of 
the  publication  of  the  memorable  and  mis- 
chievous pamphlet,  **  Bulgarian  Horrors," 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  half-way 
house  of  the  downward  journey;  and  its 
last  stage  is  now  being  traversed,  in  the 
friendly  company  of  men  whose  steps  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  once  denounced  as 
being  "dogged  with  crime." 

Such  is  uie  contrast  between  the  two 
most  popular  public  men  of  our  time. 
Might  we  not  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
acquired  his  reputation,  as  some  men 
acquire  fortune,  bv  gambling  on  the  Ex- 
change, and  then  husbanded  and  spent  it 
like  an  English  gentleman ;  whereas  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  inherited  a  fair  stock 
of  esteem,  and  having  greatly  added  to  it 
by  the  steady  industrv  of  his  manhood, 
has  squandered  it  in  nis  old  age  with  all 
the  recklessness  of  an  incorrigible  spend- 
thrift? 

But  in  the  case  of  the  one  man  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  I  believe  the  En- 
glish people  have  admired  what  is  admi- 
rable, and  now  in  their  heart  of  hearts  do 
most  seriously  blame  what  is  blamewor- 
thy. Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  contend  for 
years  against  the  prejudice  his  own  ante- 
cedents had  excited  against  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  still  profiting,  to  some  extent, 
bv  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  he  has 
aoandoned.  The  one  stumbled  at  the 
beginning,  and  then  righted  himself.  The 
other  has  fallen  at  the  end,  and  his  recov- 
ery from  the  fall  seems  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  hope. 

The  popularity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  acquired,  for  the 
most  part,  at  a  time  when  the  persons 
directly  interested  in  politics  were  only 
half  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  present ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  even 
if  it  be  allowed  that  the  ideal  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  when  limited,  was  sound  and 
manly,  it  does  not  follow  the  ideal  of  an 
electoral  body  practically  unlimited  will 
be  equally  sensible  and  wise.  I  see  but 
little  reason,  however,  for  believing  that 
the  ideal  of  the  one  will  vary  materially 
from  the  ideal  of  the  other ;  at  least,  not 
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in  the  long  run.  It  is  easier  now  than  it 
once  was,  for  a  political  adventurer  to 
make  himself  conspicuous,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  popular,  by  unworthy  arts  and 
flimsy  accomplishments.  But  if  he  is  to 
retain  any  notoriety  that  will  be  useful  to 
himself,  still  more  if  his  popularity  is  to 
be  enduring,  he  must  supplement  the 
gaudy  show  m  the  shop  window  by  honest 
goods  in  the  back  premises.  In  other 
words,  mere  speech  will  not  do  forever ; 
there  must  be  orain-power  at  the  back  of 
it,  and  there  must  be  character  as  well. 
It  might  be  deemed  invidious  to  illustrate 
this  assertion  by  a  definite  example.  But 
surely  every  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  tak* 
ing  a  little  thought,  that  it  is  exceeaingly 
dangerous  for  the  most  popular  speaker, 
even  when  he  has  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  his  capacity  as  an 
administrator,  to  give  a  shock  to  the  grow- 
ing belief  in  the  solidity  of  his  talents  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  character,  by  gratui- 
tous displays  of  ignorance  and  wanton  out- 
bursts of  perverse  ness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ask  ourselves 
who  are  the  public  men  that  are  the  most 
admired  and  the  most  trusted  even  by  the 
multitude,  I  hardly  think  I  can  be  wrong 
in  naming  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Marouis  c3 
Hartington,  and  Mr.  Goschen.  Tne  tal- 
ents of  the  three  men  are  dissimilar  and 
unequal ;  but  they  all  possess  the  specific 
attrioute  of  character.  They  carry  weight. 
Why?  Surely  it  is  because  they  have 
placed  their  abilities  at  the  disposal,  not 
of  their  personal  rancor  or  individual  ag- 
grandizement, but  at  the  disposal  of  their 
judgment  and  their  conscience.  To  use  a 
colonial  phrase,  you '  know  where  you 
have  them.  They  do  not  say  one  thing 
to-day  and  another  thing  to-morrow.  They 
are  tenaces  propositi.  Their  chief  en- 
deavor is  to  say  what  they  think,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  orators  who  are 
anxious  mainly  to  say  something  or  other 
in  the  most  telling  manner  possible, 
whether  they  think  it  or  they  do  not.  The 
intellect  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  so  efficient 
an  instrument  that  it  must  perforce  have 
cut  deep,  however  employed.  But  it  is 
the  growing  public  consciousness  that  it 
is  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  help 
ing  the  State,  which  has  slowly  but  surely 
procured  for  him  the  position  of  authority 
and  influence  he  now  occupies. 

The  brain-power  of  Mr.  Goschen  is 
patent  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  less 
of  the  literary  quality,  always  so  attractive, 
in  his  speeches,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
politician  of  like  distinction.  Moreover, 
oe  seems  to  disdain  to  cultivate  the  graces 
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and  tricks  of  the  orator.  Yet,  listen  to 
him  for  five  minutes,  and  you  are  at  his 
mercy.  A  man  is  before  you ;  ao  able, 
honest,  overpoweringly  earnest  man;  and 
all  the  canons  of  Aristotle  and  Loneinus 
lose  their  force,  all  the  standards  of  ora- 
tory lingering  in  your  mind  from  your 
reminiscences  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  or 
Burke,  are  overthrown,  and  you  are  swept 
along  by  that  tumbling,  stumbling,  head- 
long torrent  of  irresistible  conviction  and 
courage. 

The  native  ability  of  Lord  Hartington, 
though  unquestionable  and  conspicuous, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  paragoned  with  that 
of  either  of  the  statesmen  just  mentioned. 
Yet  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  pin 
their  faith  to  Lord  Hartington  more  than 
to  any  politician  living;  and  they  do  so 
because  they  believe  he  possesses,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  the  qualities  that  are 
comprised  in  the  word  character. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  other  men 
living  in  the  public  eye,  who  owe  the  great 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held  less  to  their 
ability,  notorious  though  it  is,  than  to  their 
character.  But  there  is  one  public  man 
more  especially  whom  this  comparison 
and  contrast  at  once  bring  before  the 
mind.  Opinion  has  usually  been  indul- 
gent to  the  practical  ambition  of  success- 
ful lawyers.  It  is  the  proud  distinction 
of  Sir  Henry  James  to  have  refused  the 
legitimate  crown  of  his  powerful  talents, 
in  deference  to  political  scruples  that  have 
never  been  exacted  from  members  of  his 
profession.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
great  lawyer,  a  far  finer  to  be  a  fastidious 
man  of  honor.  But,  indeed,  one  may  say 
of  all  the  prominent  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionist  party  that  they  have  almost 
made  us  forget  their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, their  political  vigor,  and  their  gift 
of  effective  speech,  by  riveting  our  atten- 
tion on  their  disinterested  virtue. 

Those,  surely,  are  facts  worth  dwelling 
on ;  these,  surely,  may  be  accepted  as 
cncouni<;ing  omens,  in  aays  when  the  note 
of  despondency,  not  without  some  cause, 
is  struck  so  frequently  by  commentators 
on  our  condition  and  prospects.  Yet  an- 
other phenomenon  of  promise  may  be 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  complete  and  acknowl- 
edged success,  in  a  singularly  difficult 
post,  of  the  present  leader  of  tne  House 
of  Commons.  Others  may  admire  a  more 
Corinthian  style.  For  my  part,  I  am  well 
content  with'  the  Doric  deportment  of 
plain  Mr.  Smith. 

It  behoves  us  all,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
minister  in  our  small  way,  but  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  to  the  formation  and  main- 
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tenance  of  a  just  national  ideal  of  what  is 
admirable ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have 
ventured  to  write  this  paper.  As  I  close 
it,  words  that  seem  to  sanction  what  I  have 
written,  since  they  are  a  portion  of  the 
imaginative  yet  strictly  practical  wisdom 
of  Shakespeare,  come  into  my  mind  :  — 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  awa^, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  and  pamted  day. 

Alfred  Austin. 


Froin  Good  woraib 
THE  ROYAL  DUKE-DOCTOR. 

BY  MARGARET  HOWrTT. 

Prince  Charles  Theodore,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  is  the  son  and  heir  of  the  traveller 
and  author,  Maximilian,  who,  the  head  of 
a  distinct  ro3ral  line  in  Bavaria,  bears  the 
title,  "  Herzog  in  Bavern,"  and  of  Lud(^ 
vica,  youngest  daughter  of  King^  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  first  king  of  Bavaria.  He 
was  bom  August  9,  1839,  and  married,  at 
Dresden,  in  1865,  the  pious  princess  So- 
phia, daughter  of  the  learned  scholar, 
king  John  of  Saxony.  Left  a  widower  in 
March,  1867,  with  an  only  child,  a  little 
girl,  he  married,  seven  years  later,  the 
princess  Mary  Josepha,  Duchess  of  Bra- 
ganza.  Infanta  of  Portugal,  the  third  of 
Don  Miguers  ^fted  daughters. 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  disease 
have  from  an  early  age  possessed  a  pecul- 
iar fascination  for  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  is  pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  science.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  could  free  himself  from 
his  militarv  duties,  he  regularly  studied 
and  workea  in  a  hospital.  He  was  at  first 
silently  and  persistentlv  opposed  and  ob- 
structed by  members  ot  the  medical  sta£E, 
until  finally  his  indomitable  tenacity  and 
skill  compelled  them  to  acknowledj^  him 
no  dilettante,  but  an  adept  in  scientific  and 
practical  medicine  and  sureery. 

By  decrees  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  the  blind ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  condition  of  the  afflicted  race  makes 
us  recognize  the  importance  of  this  noble 
purpose. 

Only  a  minute  proportion  of  the  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  totally  blind 
people,  who,  it  is  estimated,  inhsfUt  the 
globe,  can  be  benefited  bv  the  eightjr-two 
schools  or  asylums  which  nave  spruns  into 
existence  since  1 784.  Most  blind  cJiudren 
belong  to  the  lower  class,  and  often  owe 
their  calamity  to  neglect  at  their  birtii  or 
in  infancy ;  and  Abw  Gridely  at  the  Idp 
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temational  Congress  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  Paris  in  1878,  lamented  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  attention  paid  to  their 
education  in  their  poor  homes,  and  the 
few  vacancies  in  the  inadequate  number 
of  blind  institutions,  the  majority  are  con- 
demned to  a  sorrowful,  idle  existence. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  large  quota  of 
partially  blind  intermingled  with  the  see- 
ing population ;  and  far  too  many  bread- 
winners, such  as  engravers  in  metal, 
cameo-cutters,  and  needle-women,  who,  to 
earn  present  relief,  ruin  their  precious 
eyesight  and  future  indepeiKlence.  The 
daily  hardships  of  the  indigent  poor  are 
immense,  the  privations  of  those  well-to- 
do  far  from  insignificant.  In  the  words  of 
an  elderly  certificated  teacher  to  the  blind, 
who  lost  his  sight  in  infancy:  "  Grew- 
some  is  the  darkness  which  hides  from 
us  everything  that  nature  and  art  reveal  to 
the  soul  by  the  eye ;  horrible  the  chasm 
which  separates  us  from  our  fellowmen ; 
yet  infinitely  more  galling  than  either  the 
darkness  or  the  chasm  is  the  fact  that, 
whilst  our  very  infirmity  intensifies  our 
capacity  of  joy  or  pain,  it  debars  us  from 
countless  sources  of  pleasure  and  profit." 

It  is  to  the  relief  of  such  sufferers  that 
Duke  Charles  Theodore  offers  his  time, 
money,  and  skill.  In  this  beneficent  cause 
he  is  most  efficiently  seconded  by  his 
young  and  courageous  wife.  Married  at 
the  early  a^e  of  seventeen,  she  has  qual- 
ified herself  under  her  husband's  direction 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  and,  although 
an  innate  votary  of  cleanliness  and  fresh- 
ness, accepts  perpetual  contact  with  dirt 
and  poverty,  and  never  shrinks  from  the 
most  loathsome  sights  and  smells  ;  whilst 
he,  animated  with  a  love  of  incessant 
work  and  increasing  knowledge,  intro- 
duces into  his  hospital  at  Tegernsee  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries  of  the  healing 
art,  which  he  learns  each  year  in  Munich 
or  Vienna. 

At  Tegernsee,  some  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Munich,  the  palace  stands  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  broad  lake,  environed 
by  the  village.  It  was  until  1803  a  famous 
Benedictine  monastery,  with  a  long  line  of 
abbots  extending  over  a  thousand  years. 
After  its  sequestration  it  was  macfe  the 
summer  residence  of  King  Max  Joseph. 
The  church  was  left  undisturbed  in  the 
centre  of  the  western  fagade  ;  the  cells  of 
the  southern  wing  were  transformed  into 
suites  of  cheerful,  even  handsome  apart- 
ments ;  the  northern  wing  became  a  brew- 
ery. Duke  Charles  Theodore  inherited 
the  domain  on  the  demise  of  his  maternal 
uncle.  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria,  a  mag- 
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nate  of  the  old  school,  fastidious  and 
exclusive  in  his  tastes,  yet  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  his  depenciants.  The  new 
possessor  and  his  wife  —  ever  his  true 
helpmate  —  immediately  began  a  life  of 
hard  work  and  philantnropy  that  at  first 
astonished  the  people,  until  they  fully 
recognized  the  rare  qualities  of  the  royal 
master  and  mistress. 

The  duke  and  duchess  spend  a  great 
part  of  each  year  on  this  estate,  carefully 
watching  over  the  training  of  their  bright 
and  happy  children  ;  often  surrounded  by 
other  merry  little  folks  and  their  parents, 
all  closely  attached  relatives  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  celebration  of  beautiful 
family  festivals.  But  whilst  enjoying  an 
ideal  domestic  life,  they  never  forget  their 
sick,  to  whom  they  daily  minister  in  their 
hospital.  It  is  situatecl  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  palace,  and  is  served 
by  sisters  of  charity. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  cures  ef- 
fected by  the  duke  at  Tegernsee,  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  children  born  blind. 
Of  course,  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
the  knowledge  of  external  objects  is 
chieflv  conveyed  by  touch,  giving  a  double 
significance  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ: 
"  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee."  A  tiny  girl,  who  had 
thus  been  trained,  when  she  could  see 
was  noticed  by  the  duchess  silently  to  con- 
template then  stroke  a  table  and  after- 
wards a  chair.  A  boy,  who  had  likewise 
received  sight,  was  unable  to  tell  her 
Royal  Highness  whether  her  watch  was 
round  or  square,  until  he  had  felt  it.  At 
first  it  was  difficult  for  the  children  to 
walk  alone  with  their  eyes  open,  espe- 
cially in  going  down-stairs  ;  and  she  would 
gladly  have  retained  them  near  her  for 
some  time,  to  study  their  unfolding  facul- 
ties, had  not  the  relatives  naturally  re- 
quired the  return  of  little  ones  who  had 
not  hitherto  beheld  their  faces. 

The  duke  unfortunately  suffers  from  a 
delicate  chest,  which  compels  him  at  times 
to  seek  a  mild  climate.  In  the  spring  of 
18S5  it  was  consequently  decided  that  he 
should  make  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Me- 
ran. 

The  Villa  Aders,  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  Obermais,  was  hired  for  the  ducal  fam- 
ily and  suite.  They  had  scarcely  arrived, 
when  his  Royal  Highness,  although  trou- 
bled with  a  bronchial  catarrh,  finding  the 
prescribed  rest  insupportable,  arranged, 
with  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities,  for  two  large  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  town  hospital  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.    He  next  announced  his  readi- 
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ness  to  give  advice  and  aid  to  any  suffer- 
ers from  diseases  of  the  eye. 

At  first  lethargy,  diffidence,  or  self-cau- 
tion held  back  many  totally  or  partially 
blind,  till  the  duke's  kindness  and  skill 
being  tested,  they  began  rapidly  to  stream 
to  Meran  from  all  corners  of  Tyrol ;  the 
applicants,  according  to  regulation,  resort- 
ing at  stated  hours  to  the  Villa  Aders  to 
be  inspected  by  the  duke,  who,  should 
their  case  require  it,  then  admitted  them 
to  his  infirmary  at  the  hospital. 

This  public  institution  is  a  compara- 
tively small  ordinary  three-storied  build- 
ing, separated  by  the  river  from  the  town. 
It  possesses,  however,  one  beautiful  archi- 
tectural feature — a  venerable  church  dat- 
ing back  to  mediaeval  times,  with  a  quaint 
old  western  portal. 

Let  us  now  suppose  ourselves  privileged 
to  enter  the  duke's  wards.  At  half  past 
six  A.  M.,  we  find  the  two  spacious,  usually 
cheerful  southern  rooms  in  that  state  of 
obscurity  in  which  they  must  now  be  kept 
even  at  the  brightest  noon.  In  the  first, 
the  two  opposite  rows  of  beds  contain  re- 
cumbent, motionless  male  figures,  with 
bandaged  heads,  in  the  hospital  dressing- 
gowns,  made  of  red  and  white  striped  tick- 
ing. The  second  and  inner  room  has  a 
similar  arrangement  of  bandaged  females 
in  white  bed-gowns.  In  both  wards  the 
blackboard  amxed  above  each  bed,  an- 
nouncing the  case  under  treatment,  almost 
universally  has  in  white  chalk  the  word 
Staar  (cataract).  From  want  of  space 
several  male  and  female  patients  are 
propped  up  with  cushions  in  armchairs. 
All  need  a  great  deal  of  help,  particularly 
the  freshly  operated  upon ;  who  are  for- 
bidden to  stir  hand  or  foot,  or  lift  the  head 
when  taking  food  ;  or  in  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  to  move  the  jaw  in  mastication. 

The  sister  of  charity  in  charge  is  com- 
pleting the  arduous  administration  of  cof- 
fee and  bread  to  each,  when  the  door 
opens,  and  a  gentleman  enters,  carrj-ing  a 
case  of  instruments.  The  duke,  for  it  is 
he,  quietly  asks  for  a  lighted  candle,  which 
the  sister  holds,  and  begins  his  round 
from  bed  to  bed,  unbandajjing  the  eyes, 
carefully  examining  and  dressing  them. 
It  is  a  noted  fact  that  the  blind  in  his  iso- 
lated condition  feels  the  need  of  a  friend 
and  confidant  much  more  than  the  seeinfj. 
Usually  nothing  is  so  unpleasant  to  him 
as  to  be  quite  alone,  for  he  then  realizes 
to  the  full  the  ditnculty  of  his  position  : 
and  he  clings  with  body  and  soul  to  those 
who  are  genuinely  kind  to  him.  Thus 
these  poor  patients,  separated  from  their 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  and  dependent 


on  the  duke,  whom  in  their  simplicitv  they 
often  term  Herr  Doctor  or  Herr  Au^gm- 
arzt  (eye-doctor),  pour  into  his  attentive 
ear  the  story  of  their  maladies,  their  hopes 
and  fears  even  on  quite  irrelevant  but  to 
them  most  weighty  subjects. 

Whilst  thus  employed  systematically 
making  his  round.  Dr.  Tausch,  his  assist- 
ant, a  good-humored,  clever  young  physi- 
cian from  Wiirzburg,  appears ;  for  his 
Royal  Highness  being  a  very  early  riser 
and  insatiable  in  his  vocation,  often  ar- 
rives before  the  time  he  has  fixed.  With 
the  help  of  this  coadjutor  the  work  of  ex- 
amination and  bandaging  goes  on  even 
more  rapidly,  and  the  thirty  or  forty  pa- 
tients are  all  attended  to  by  eight  o'cIock. 
At  this  hour,  applicants,  whom  the 
prince  has  appointed  to  come  to  the  hos- 
pital for  operation,  are  ranged  in  the  ad- 
jacent corridor.  Some  sit  on  a  bench, 
some  stand,  male  and  female,  from  the 
octogenarian  to  the  infant  in  arms,  from 
the  well-clad  to  the  tatterdemalion.  The 
slim,  graceful  figure  of  the  duchess  now 
approaches  with  quick  elastic  tread  along 
the  passage.  She  holds  a  little  basket 
filled  with  cake  and  fruit  for  some  small 
sulferer.  Casting  an  inquiring  glance  at 
the  miscellaneous  waitinj^  group,  she  en- 
ters the  wards ;  and  passing  from  bed  to 
bed  speaks  cheering,  appropriate  words  to 
each  occupant. 

The  operations,  which,  from  want  of 
space  have  unfortunately  to  be  performed 
in  the  male  ward,  immediately  begin.  The 
duchess  recognizes  each  case;  and  per^ 
ceiving  at  a  glance  what  instruments  will 
be  needed  holds  them  in  readiness;  and 
at  times  her  good  nerve  and  steady  hand 
help  in  the  operation.  Imperial  and  r03ral 
relatives,  ladies-in-waitinc;,  perhaps  an 
eminent  physician  on  his  travels,  or 
some  local  surgeon,  may  be  present,  in- 
tently watching  this  exceptionally  ei>' 
dowed  couple,  as  with  complete  scientific 
knowledge  they  adroitly  cure  or  relieve 
the  delicate  organism  under  treatment. 

And  the  patients,  what  a  strange  and 

affecting  assembly !  a  leading  trait  being 

immense  power  of  endurance  on  the  part 

of  the  hardv  race  of  German  Tjrrofen, 

acute  sensibflity  on  that  of  the  more  ner^ 

jous  Italian.    Many  who  come  from  soli- 

I  tary  homesteads  situated  in  remote  valleys 

'  or  on  lofty  mountains,  and  speak  varied 

and  almost  unintelligible  dialects,  are  odd, 

I  grotesque,  uncouth ;  yet  possess  an  innate 

good  breeding,  whilst  wholly  irnorant  of 

all  customary  observances  to  rank.    Some, 

who  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  afiFect  a 

superior,  even  patronizing   air  to  their 
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comrades.  Some  are  facetious,  some  not 
easily  to  be  subdued.  Not  a  few  are  truly 
heroic  by  nature,  others  are  nerved  to  sup- 
port agony  under  such  unique  and  flatter- 
ing conditions.  The  sensitive  are  often 
too  much  overcome  for  words  ;  and  when 
blessed  with  sight,  find  relief  by  repeat- 
edly kissing  the  duke's  beneficent  hand. 
Hundreds  have  never  before  been  brought 
in  contact  with  anv  high-born  lady ;  and 
the  princess's  gentle  frankness  and  rapid- 
ity —  for  she  has  a  facility  of  doing  all  she 
attempts  quickly  and  well  —  enthral  their 
hearts  and  minds.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  human  sufferers,  presenting  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  the  same  tragic 
and  even  comic  forms  and  characteristics, 
which  are  relieved,  however,  of  all  dull 
uniformity  to  the  duke  and  duchess  by 
their  own  enthusiasm,  sympathy  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  delicate  sense  of  humor. 

Often  seven  or  eight  operations  are  to 
be  performed,  keeping  their  Royal  High- 
nesses necessarily  fully  occupied  until  ten 
o'clock,  when  they  return  home  to  break- 
fast Should,  however,  there  be  sufficient 
vacant  beds  for  more  patients  or  if  the 
operations  are  long  the  duke  may  be  de- 
tained in  the  infirmary  until  twelve ;  his 
stay  being  often  occasioned  as  much  by 
kindness  of  heart  as  absolute  necessity, 
and  that  in  defiance  of  the  strain  and 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  of  the  fact 
of  his  being  at  Meran  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

When  the  benign  presence  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  no  longer  lightens  the  tedium, 
the  hours  drag  wearily  on  in  the  gloomy 
infirmary.  There  are  little  contretemps ; 
ignorant  and  undisciplined  patients,  scof- 
fing at  the  absolute  need  of  the  enforced 
passivity,  talk  and  crack  jokes ;  even  the 
w^illing  and  obedient,  made  irritable  by 
the  limited  space  and  constrained  posi- 
tion, fidget  and  move,  or  sneeze  vigorously 
and  clumsily,  to  the  disarrangement  of 
bandages.  But  good  manners  are  speed- 
ily restored  by  the  reminder:  "What 
would  the  duchess  say  "i  "  Now  and  then 
a  le^timate  diversion  occurs  ;  food  has  to 
be  slowly  imbibed ;  a  convalescent  patient 
up,  and  m  possession  of  at  least  one  free 
eye,  fetches  water  for  the  thirsty  or  con- 
veys messages  between  distant  chums  ;  a 
girl  detained  in  the  hospital  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  an  artificial  eye,  is  heard  rolling 
the  long  bandages  on  a  little  wooden  ma- 
chine fastened  to  the  table. 

Whilst  these  poor  mortals  are  enduring 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  this  chrysalis 
stage  of  darkness  and  torpor,  other  suf- 
ferers are  groping  their  way,  being  led, 


carried,  or  if  well-to-do,  conveyed  in  bath- 
chairs,  to  the  Villa  Aders.  Old  and  young 
from  far  and  near,  with  every  possible 
derangement  of  eyesight  —  blind  from 
their  birth,  or  blind  from  small-pox,  fever, 
inflammation,  cataract,  external  injury,  de- 
fect in  the  optic  nerve,  imperfect  organ- 
ization, gradual  decay  —  on  they  troop 
to  be  received  by  the  duke,  at  first  each 
afternoon,  later,  thrice  in  the  week;  the 
highest  number  reached  in  any  afternoon 
being  ninety-one,  the  total  two  thousand. 

The  footmen  welcome  each  newcomer 
with  a  personal  interest  and  deference 
that  tranquillizes  the  poor  blind,  whose 
susceptibilities  are  great ;  and  after  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  spacious  entrance 
hall,  usher  them  by  turn  into  the  presence 
of  the  duke  and  duchess.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses,  in  the  most  easy  and  natural 
way,  attend  to  each  case,  make  out  to- 
gether what  illiterate  peasants,  wholly 
ignorant  of  all  laws  of  nature  and  health, 
mean  in  their  strange  patois  —  he  tenderly 
lifting  shaggy,  unkempt  hair  off  weather- 
beaten  foreheads  to  obtain  a  clearer  view 
of  the  defective  eyesight ;  she  ever  on  the 
alert,  helping  the  poor  people  to  explain 
themselves,  and  when  need  be,  writing 
out  a  diagnosis  or  a  prescription  for  the 
duke  to  sign. 

An  example  so  fruitful  in  many  forms 
of  good  was  not  lost  on  the  population  of 
Meran ;  native  and  foreign  inhabitants  had 
never  before  witnessed  such  inestimable 
favors  conferred  by  any  visitor  or  invalid  ; 
it  was  a  novel  feature,  which  awakened  a 
deep,  heartfelt  response.  As  the  time 
approached  for  their  Royal  Highnesses  to 
leave,  civic,  religious,  and  medical  depu- 
tations waited  on  them,  formally  to  express 
the  universal  sentiments  of  veneration 
and  gratitude.  The  parochial  board  of 
Obermais,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  peas- 
ant class,  surprised  them  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  handsome  album,  beautifully 
bound  in  wood,  carved  with  their  mono- 
gram and  ducal  crown  and  with  the  arms 
of  Tyrol  and  Meran.  The  dwellers  in 
the  villages,  hamlets,  and  scattered  home- 
steads of  the  three  conjoining  valleys, 
lighted  beacons  in  their  honor,  on  the 
evening  of  May  14,  upon  every  visible 
height,  slope,  and  peak.  The  Christian 
name  of  the  benevolent  duke-<loctor  shone 
out  in  letters  of  light  on  an  elevated  moun- 
tain surface  opposite  the  Villa  Aders,  fire- 
works blazed  forth  from  the  castles  of  the 
resident  nobility.  Unfortunately  a  heavy 
downfall  of  rain  speedily  put  out  the  pyro- 
technic display,  causing  the  beacons  to 
smoulder  red  and  lurid,  aloft  and  afar, 
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through  rain  and  mist;  but  it  could  not 
quench  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public 
or  the  response  it  awoke  in  the  modest 
hearts  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  They 
invited  the  various  deputations  succes- 
sively to  dine  with  them  at  midday,  and 
by  their  genuine  enjoyment  and  indulgent 
consideration,  which  set  the  humblest, 
most  awkward  guest  at  his  ease,  gave 
lively  entertainments  that  were  limited 
merely  in  time  —  for  the  host  could  not 
neglect  his  afternoon  patients. 

They  lingered  on,  attending  to  last 
cases,  till  the  evening  of  Whit-Tuesdav. 
May  26,  when,  accompanied  by  the  duch- 
ess s  devoted  lady-in-waiting,  the  Countess 
Marogna,  they  quietly  drove  off  to  Botzen. 
The  next  morning,  jomed  by  their  children 
and  suite,  they  proceeded  by  train  to  Te- 
gernsee  to  look  after  a  new  set  of  patients 
in  their  own  well-appointed  hospital,  and 
in  admirably  organized  surroundings  pur- 
sue their  high,  concentrated  aims. 

The  month  of  March,  1886,  brought 
them  once  more  back  to  Meran,  where  an- 
other season  was  spent  in  a  similar  round 
of  arduous  and  munificent  labors.  During 
the  ten  weeks  then  passed  in  the  Villa 
lUvaria,  some  twelve  hundred  patients 
resorted  to  the  duke,  and  were  received 
by  him  four  thousand  times;  whilst  two 
hundred  were  operated  upon,  and  these 
chieriy  in  the  hospital. 

And  now,  in  ^Iay,  1887,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  bandaged  eyes  or  in 
spectacles,  again  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  locality ;  for  the  royal  oculist  and 
his  wife  —  this  year  assisted  by  a  grand- 
son of  the  poet  Riickert  —  have,  since 
the  middle  of  March,  been  indefatigably 
pursuing  their  work  of  mercy  in  Meran. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Maf:azine. 
••OLD    HOOK   AND  CROOK." 

"If  ever  you  rent  a  bit  of  fishing,  my 
boy,  pay  your  first  visit  incoi^niio,  (lO 
down  without  rod,  line,  or  anytliing  savor- 
ing of  the  sportsman.  And  mind  !  do  not 
go  tu  the  spot  itself,  where  your  presence 
mii^ht  awaken  curiosity  and  perhaps  sus- 
picion ;  but  go  to  the  nearest  market-town. 
There,  rather  than  in  isolated  cottages  or 
small  villages,  you  will  learn  the  character 
of  the  natives  :  and  there,  if  anywhere, 
you  v.ill  ascertain  whether  there  be  any 
with  poaching  proclivities." 

Such  was  the  advice  given  me  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  by  an  old  friend,  one  of 
the  best  anglers  and  one  of  the  shrewdest 


!  lawyers  I  ever  knew ;  now,  alas,  with  the 
'  majority.  Thirty  years  later  I  first  had 
an  opportunity  of  practically  testing^  the 
value  of  this  advice.  I  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing  over  a  fair  stretch  of  water  in  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  lessee  to  whose  rights  I 
succeeded  was  an  honorable  genueman 
and  a  thorough'  sportsman.  He  assured 
me  that  the  water  had  been  well  preserved 
for  years,  that  there  were  plenty  of  fish, 
and  that  he  had  had  no  trouble  with  poach- 
ers. At  the  same  time  he  strongly  recom- 
mended me  to  take  into  my. service  his 
keeper,  John  Fairweather,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  high  character  for  honest)',  willing- 
ness, activity,  and  knowledge  of  the  water. 
This  I  was  glad  to  do;  and  finding  the 
man,  who  came  up  to  see  me,  civil,  modest, 
and  straightforward,  I  engaged  him  at 
once,  and  sent  him  back,  saying  he  might 
expect  mc  to  come  and  wet  my  line,  and 
give  orders  as  to  weed-cutting,  in  a  week's 
time. 

So  pleased  was  I  with  his  appearance 
and  behavior  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
when  the  words  of  wisdom  of  my  departed 
friend  came  back  unbidden  to  my  mem- 
ory. 

I  dismissed  them  with  a  "  Pshaw !  "  as 
inapplicable  to  the  case.  They  recurred 
again.  I  argued  with  myself  that  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  high-minded  gentleman 
whose  assurance  I  had  that  poaching  was 
unknown,  and  a  slight  on  the  keeper  in 
whose  honesty  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, if  I  seriously  entertained  the  idea 
of  sneaking  down  like  a  spy  to  prove 
the  groundlessness  of  suspicions  I  never 
should  have  admitted  to  my  mind.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  myself  that  1  was  a 
mean  and  contemptible  wretch,  but  I  did 
not  succeed  in  dismissing  the  thought. 
At  night  it  repeated  itself  in  more  definite 
form.  The  very  words  —  the  tone,  jest- 
ingly earnest  and  emphatic,  and  the  quaint 
delivery  of  my  dear  old  friend,  were  viv- 
idly recalled.  Then  all  sorts  of  doubts 
arose.  Fairweather  might  be  honest  as  the 
day  and  yet  miffht  be  deceived.  His  very 
straightforward  sincerity  suggested  sim- 
plicity. His  late  master's  veracity  was, 
:  of  course,  beyond  question ;  but  if  his 
.  keeper  failed  to  detect  poaching  how 
should  he  know  that  it  was  practised. 
Then  I  remembered  a  little  market-town  I 
i  had  put  up  at  some  years  before,  when  I 
I  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  on 
business  connected  with  the  very  estate 
^  through  which  the  river  flowed.  It  could 
I  not  be  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
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fishing,  I  thought,  and  —  was  I  dreaming? 
No !  I  distinctly  remembered  having  had 
a  dish  of  trout  tor  breakfast  at  the  inn. 

This  last  recollection  turned  the  scale. 
Sneak,  or  no  sneak,  I  would  go  down  the 
next  day.  And  down  I  went  accordingly. 
Having  accepted  the  part  I  was  to  play  I 
threw  myself  thoroughly  into  the  charac- 
ter. My  "  make  up '  consisted  of  a  black 
silk  hat  with  motirning  band,  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  a  tight-fitting  black  cloth  frock 
coat,  light  trousers  that  would  change 
color  at  the  very  sight  of  river  clay  or 
mud,  and  a  pair  of  thin  patent-leather 
boots.  My  **  properties  "  consisted  of  a 
small  leather  hand-bag,  and  the  last  report 
of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Nothing,  I.  imagined,  could  be  less  sug- 
gestive of  gloating  over  the  dying  strug- 
gles of  a  trout,  or  of  tracking  the  trail  of  a 
poacher's  "  pads  "  through  grass  wet  with 
early  morning  dew. 

Thus  equipped  I   sauntered  down  the 

High  Street  at .     It  was  evening,  and 

many  of  the  tradesmen  were  preparing  to 
put  up  their  shutters.  Mr.  Cockles,  the 
fishmonger,  was  washing  tlie  slate  slab  in 
front  of  his  shop  with  a  wet  cloth  of  doubt- 
ful purity.  His  restless  little  eyes  paused 
on  me  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  that  I 
relaxed  my  pace,  he  asked  me,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  rather  whining  than  winning,  what 
I  might  please  to  want. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,  but  could  you  tell  me  which  is  the 
most  comfortable  hotel  in  the  town?  I 
have  always  found  it  best,  when  in  a 
strange  place,  to  ask  some  leading  trades- 
man rather  than  take  the  advice  of  the 
railway  officials,  who,  I  am  told,  are  some- 
times in  league  with  the  licensed  victual- 
lers." 

"Quite  right,  sir.  Now  the  porter 
would  have  told  you  the  Red  Lion,  expect- 
ing a  tip  for  the  information,  and  would 
have  popped  down  to  the  Lion  as  soon,  or 
sooner  than  you,  and  claimed  a  pot  of  beer 
for  the  office." 

"  For  the  office  ?  " 

"  Yes.     For  sending  of  you  there." 

"  Dear  me  !  How  shockingly  dishonest ! 
It's  as  bad  as  the  system  of  double  com- 
missions." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Cockles,  evidently  puz- 
zled by  the  simile.  "  Now  if  I  was  you  I 
wouldn't  go  to  the  Lion  —  leastwise  not  if 
you  like  a  quiet  hotel.  The  Antelope, 
Dottom  of  the  street,  that's  the  place  for 
you  ;  not  so  big  as  the  Lion,  but  more 
quiet,  select,  and  simple  like.  I  think  it's 
just  your  sort,  sir,"  added  he,  venturing 


another  rapid  glance,  or  rather  blink  at 
my  face,  on  which  I  wore  an  expression 
of  bland  simplicity.  "And  now,  sir,  what 
might  I  send  you  up  for  breakfast  ?  Or 
maybe  you'd  lilce  a  bit  of  fish  for  supper? 
IVe  some  very  nice  soles,  or  a  bit  of 
salmon  inside,  on  the  ice ;  quite  fresh  — 
just  come  from  London." 

"  So  have  I  just  come  from  London,  and 
I  have  had  plenty  of  soles  and  salmon 
there." 

"  Maybe  a  bit  of  fresh-water  fish  would 
be  more  of  a  change.  I  could  get  you 
some  for  breakfast,  p'raps  —  from  the 
miller." 

"What  sort  — eels?" 

"  Eels  has  hardly  begun  to  run  yet,  and 
is  very  scarce." 

"  Grayling  ?  "  said  I  innocently. 

Mr.  Cockles's  eyes  rested  on  me  for 
nearly  a  second.  Apparentlv  satisfied  that 
my  ignorance  was  genuine,  he  replied  in  a 
play  nil  whisper,  "  Graylings  is  as  well  as 
can  be  expected,  but  much  engaged  in 
the  nursery  just  now,  sir — breeding,  you 
know,  sir,  excuse  the  liberty.  But  trout 
is  in  prime  condition." 

"  Trout  I    Can  you  get  trout  here  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  not  as  a  rule.  The  trout  is 
all  strictly  preserved  here^  but  sometimes 
the  millers  a  long  way  up  the  river  have 
one  or  two  to  sell,  and  I  think  I  might 
promise  you  some  for  breakfast,  as  you'ire 
a  stranger,  and  it  would  be  a  treat  for  you. 
Let  me  see,  it  is  full  moon  to-night." 
Possibly  my  face  may  have  indicated  un- 
natural interest  at  this  point,  at  any  rate 
Mr.  Cockles  paused,  took  another  hastv 
glance  at  me,  and  then  hurriedly  added, 
"  So  I  shall  be  able  to  see  my  way  to  drive 
my  cart  up  to  the  mill,  and  try  wnat  I  can 
do  for  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  I.  "  If  it  is  not 
giving  you  too  much  trouble.  I  have  to 
travel  further  after  breakfast  to-morrow, 
and  a  dish  of  fresh  trout  is,  as  you  say,  a 
real  treat  to  a  Londoner." 

This  settled  it.  I  was  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  tell  tales. 

"  All  right,  sir,  you  shall  have  them.  I 
may  have  to  drive  further  than  the  first 
mill,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  to  charge 
you  a  trifle  extree.^"* 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  It  is  only  for 
once,  and  I  may  not  have  a  chance  again." 

"  Good-night,"  added  I,  hurrying  off  for 
fear  he  should  ask  my  name.  As  I  went 
I  nearly  ran  against  a  poor  old  man,  ap- 

Carently  bent  double  with  rheumatism  and 
y  the  weight  of  an  enormous  hamper 
strapped  across  his  shoulders. 

He  grunted  something  that  might  have 
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been  either  a  salutation  or  a  curse,  and 
crawled,  rather  than  walked,  on,  leaning 
heavily  on  a  hooked  stick  shod  with  a  brass 
ferrule.  His  beard  and  hair  were  white 
and  long,  his  face  was  tanned,  weather- 
beaten,  and  wrinkled,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  the  gipsy  in  his  sharply  cut 
features  and  rat-like  black  eyes.  He  wore 
a  slouched  hat  and  was  booted  up  to  the 
thighs.  Altogether  his  appearance  was 
so  picturesque  and  bizarre^  that,  occupied 
as  I  was  with  poacher  on  the  brain,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  to  have  another 
look  at  him.  I  noticed  that  his  hamper 
had  no  lid  to  it,  that  its  bottom  had  been 
forced  out  and  was  roughly  fastened  in  its 

f)lace  by  pieces  of  string,  and  that  green 
eaves,  apparently  of  watercress,  were 
peeping  through  the  interstices  between 
the  rods  of  which  it  was  made.  I  noticed 
also,  or  fancied  I  did,  that  Mr.  Cockles 
on  retiring  into  his  shop  made  a  sign  to 
the  old  cripple,  who,  however,  acknowl- 
edged it  not,  but  passed  without  looking, 
and  labored  along  on  his  course.  I  heard 
Mr.  Cockles  slam  his  door  and  shoot 
the  bolt  noisily.  Some  moments  later  I 
thought  I  heara  the  bolt  quietly  withdrawn. 
It  was  clearly  not  in  my  '*  stage  directions  " 
to  stand  there.  Turning  towards  the 
Antelope,  and  taking  from  my  pocket  a 
small  looking-glass  —  my  invariable  com- 
panion when  engaged  on  detective  busi- 
ness—  I  sauntered  slowly  along.  In  my 
glass  I  could  see  what  passed  l^hind  me, 
and  this  is  what  I  saw.  The  cripple 
looked  once  or  twice  over  his  shoulder, 
paused,  turned  round,  came  back,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  knock  or  ring,  opened  the 
door  that  Mr.  Cockles  had  so  demonstra- 
tively bolted,  and  slipped  into  the  house, 
basket  and  all,  closing  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him. 

The  plot  began  to  thicken,  and  I  trem- 
bled with  excitement  as  I  crept  into  the 
porch  of  an  a])parently  unoccupied  house, 
from  which  I  could  watch  unseen  the 
*' conspirators'  cave."  Two  or  three  min- 
utes elapsed  —  it  seemed  an  age  —  when 
I  became  aware  of  the  presence  in  the 
street  of  an  object  resembling  a  huge 
hermit  crab  with  a  shell  on  its  oack.  It 
was  none  other  than  the  old  cripple  with 
his  basket,  and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
he  came  straight  towards  me.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  If  I  rushed  out,  or  stood 
still,  my  presence  would  be  equally  sus- 
picious. I  turned  my  back  to  the  street, 
and  as  he  api)roachcd  I  knocked  at  the 
door  loudly  and  angrily,  as  though  I  had 
been  kept  waiting  and  resented  such  treat- 
ment.   The  ruse  succeeded  j  he  passed 


on  without  heeding  me.  But  to  my  hor^ 
ror,  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  passage,  and 
the  sound  of  a  chain  being  unfastened,  and 
of  bolts  being  withdrawn.  The  house 
was  not  empty  after  all,  some  one  was 
al)out  to  open  the  door;  what  excuse 
could  I  make  for  knocking  and  knocking 
so  emphatically.^  There  was  not  much 
time  to  concoct  a  plausible  story  as  the 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  opened,  and 
discovered  to  my  view  a  policeman  in  uni- 
form. What  I  should  have  said  I  know 
not,  but  to  my  great  relief  he  showed 
neither  indignation  nor  surprise,  but  look- 
ing mysteriously  right  and  left,  whispered 
that  it  was  all  rignt,  the  inspector  had 
got  the  message  and  would  attend  to  it. 

**Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that;  that  is  very 
satisfactory,"  said  I.  "Good-night!" 
and  off  I  went  to  the  Antelope,  laughing 
inwardly  at  my  lucky  escape  irom  an  awk- 
ward position,  and  wondering  whether  the 
constable  was  in  charge  of  an  empty 
house,  or  how  he  came  to  be  there ;  for 
whom  he  took  me;  what  the  mysterious 
message  to  the  inspector  was,  and  to  what 
it  referred.  The  key  to  this  complex 
enigma  was  afterwards  given  me,  ana  al- 
thougjh  I  fear  the  reader  will  hardly  take 
sufficient  interest  in  it  to  pardon  uirther 
digression,  I  will  venture  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  facts,  which  were  some- 
what unusual. 

The  policeman  had  taken  me  for  an 
officer  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
A  benevolent  gentleman  had  given  money 
to  a  poor  woman  to  enable  ner  to  bury 
her  husband  who  had  died  suddenly.  He 
had  seen  the  body  decently  laid  out  on  a 
bed,  covered  with  a  scrupulously  clean 
sheet.  He  had  left  the  money  on  a  table 
by  the  bedside,  the  bereaved  widow  being 
too  agitated  to  take  it  when  offered.  In 
his  anxiety  to  relieve  her  from  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  he  had  hurried  away,  leaving  his 
gloves  on  the  table.  On  discovering  his 
loss  he  had  quietly  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  ana  had  found  the  corpse 
sitting  up  in  bed  smoking  a  short  pipe 
and  counting  the  money ! 

On  arriving  at  the  Antelope  I  ordered 
supper,  and  strolling  out  into  the  covered 
way  leading  from  tne  street  to  the  staJ)le 
yard  while  it  was  being  prepared,  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  an  ostler  who 
was  engaged  in  chewing  a  straw  and  pol- 
ishing a  colt-breaker^s  snaffle.  Running 
\  quickly  through  the  customary  prelude  M 
\  weather,  farming  prospects,  produce  of 
the  country,  etc.,  I  easily  led  to  the  sub- 
ject of  watercresses  and  the  extraordinary 
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figure  I  had  seen.  I  learned  that  his 
name  was  Totty  Slack,  but  that  he  was 
generally  known  as  "  Old  Hook  and 
Crook."  **  Because,  you  see,  sir,  he  has  a 
hook  to  rake  the  cresses  out  with,  and  a 
crook  alon^  of  rheumatiz."  Nothing  was 
known  against  him.  On  the  contrary  he 
supported  a  large  family  of  young  grand- 
children, who  were  orphans  on  the  mater- 
nal side,  and  whose  father  my  informant 
never  **heered  tell  on,"  and  therefore 
**  didn't  allow  he  was  up  to  much."  The 
squire  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  hon- 
esty of  Slack ;  and  the  keeper,  while  pro- 
nouncing no  judgment  on  the  point  of 
honesty,  which  he  probably  treated  as 
irrelevant,  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
"  Old  Hook  and  Crook  couldn't  so  much 
as  catch  a  lame  toad,  let  alone  a  slipper\' 
trout.  There  weren't  no  harm  in  he. 
Mr.  Slack,  therefore,  had  the  sole  and 
exclusive  privilege  of  gathering  cresses  in 
the  water  meadows,  back  waters,  and 
streams  of  the  park,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  potter  about  unquestioned  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  I  learned  moreover  the  lie 
of  the  land  and  water,  where  the  footpath 
that  the  squire  **  'ud  dearly  loike  to  stop 
up  only  it  ain't  lawful,  you  know,  sir,"  led 
across  the  park ;  and  at  what  hour  the  full 
moon  would  be  well  up.  The  path  was 
**  better  nor  three  mile  and  handy  four  " 
on  the  highroad,  and  was  situate  ** just- 
over-right  the  lodge  gates."  Mentally  not- 
ing these  facts  I  went  to  supper,  and 
having  ordered  ray  breakfast  without  ref- 
erence to  the  promised  trout,  I  retired  to 
my  bedroom.  This  was  on  the  first  floor 
back  and  the  window  opened  over  a  low 
building  with  a  flat  roof  projecting  into  the 
garden. 

Nothing  could  be  more  conveniently 
adapted  for  the  entrance  of  a  burelar  or 
the  exit  of  an  amateur  detective  of  mod- 
erate activity. 

My  preparations  were  soon  made.  A 
pair  of  india-rubber-soled  racquet-shoes, 
"  silent  as  snow,"  save  on  loose  gravel  or 
dry  sticks,  were  substituted  for  the  patent- 
leather  boots  ;  a  gray  waterproof  covered 
the  black  frock  coat ;  a  travelling-cap  took 
the  place  of  the  "  bell-topper,"  and  a  bin- 
ocular telescope  slung  over  the  shoulder 
completed  my  costume  and  properties  for 
the  second  act  of  the  drama. 

Here  let  me  recommend  all  anglers  to 
carry  a  binocular  glass.  It  enables  you 
to  see  not  only  who  is  by  the  water,  but 
also  what  is  on  the  water.  By  its  aid 
duns  and  spinners  of  every  kind  can  be 
identified,  and  the  subtle  variety  of  tone 


in  their  colors  accurately  distinguished. 
This  by  the  way.    Now  to  my  story. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  had  dropped  from 
my  window  to  the  roof  of  the  outbuilding 
and  thence  to  the  ground,  had  scaled  the 
garden  wall,  and  effected  my  escape,  with 
no  further  damage  than  a  slight  stain  of 
whitewash  on  my  hitherto  immaculate 
trousers.  Once  outside  I  walked  briskly 
towards  the  park,  smoking  as  I  went,  and 
enjoying  my  pipe  all  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  tnat  tobacco  would  be  "  taboo  " 
when  my  watch  began.  When  I  got  to 
the  footpath  I  had  to  move  with  more 
circumspection,  as  the  moonbeams,  bright 
though  they  were,  could  only  penetrate  in 
patches  the  rich  full  foliage  of  the  over- 
hanging trees. 

Here  I  had  proof  how  quiet  was  the 
footfall  of  my  "padded  hoof."  Shrew- 
mice  rustled  in  the  grass  close  to  my  feet, 
and  I  once  nearly  stepped  on  a  rabbit 
squatting  in  the  path. 

Poets  talk  of  the  silent  night.  Silent 
indeed  !  A  summer  night  is  full  of  sweet 
and  mysterious  music.  Do  not  the  little 
birds  talk  in  their  sleep  —  twittering  the 
quaintest  snatches  of  broken  song?  Is 
there  no  cadence  in  the  dying  breeze,  or 
rhythm  in  the  ripple  of  the  orook .?  While 
for  a  screaming  chorus  commend  me  to  a 
social  gathering  of  crickets  ! 

A  sharp  turn  in  the  path  suddenly 
brought  me  out  of  the  wood  into  a  flood  of 
light. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene.  Below  me  a 
thin  sheet  of  mist  bathed  in  moonlight 
extended  for  miles.  The  winding  course 
of  the  river  was  marked  only  by  the  wi^ 
lows  and  alders  on  its  banks  that  topped 
the  mist  Against  this  sea  of  white  the 
dark  wood-crowned  hills,  bounding  the 
valley,  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  Above 
was  the  pure  deep  blue  sky  of  the  summer 
night. 

The  path  now  led  into  the  valley,  many 
a  curve  easing  the  descent.  Here  and 
there  a  tiny  spring  broke  forth  with  grate- 
ful murmur  from  the  hillside,  and  poured 
its  little  tribute  into  the  river.  As  I  drew 
near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  the  ground 
felt  damp  and  soft.  The  mist,  usually 
most  dense  shortly  after  sunset,  had  re- 
cently extended  thus  far  but  had  dis- 
persed. Indeed  it  was  rapidly  clearing  off 
everywhere.  I  could  see  no  fresh  loot- 
prints,  nor  the  more  easily  distinguishable 
marks  of  the  ferruled  stick ;  but  Slack 
might  have  come  by  some  other  way.  No ! 
he  was  not  yet  here.  As  I  neared  the 
margin  of  the  stream  a  heron  rose  with  a 
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startled  cry.    Two  rival  poachers  would 
not  be  there  together ! 

I  was  still  in  time.  I  stood  on  a  wooden 
footbridge  watching  the  mist  dissolve. 
The  process  of  condensation  was,  of 
course,  much  more  rapid  over  the  cold 
running  water  than  over  the  heated  land, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  stream  looked  like 
molten  silver  while  the  mist  still  hung  over 
the  water  meadows.  It  was  now  clear 
enough  to  choose  a  hiding-place,  and  high 
time  to  be  in  ambush.  A  hasty  survey 
through  the  binocular  glasses  revealed  an 
osier  bed  at  an  angle  formed  by  two 
reaches  of  the  river.  Conveniently,  if 
not  comfortably,  ensconced  here  in  an  un- 
dergrowth of  plants  and  weeds  (amongst 
which  the  Urtica  dioica^  or  common  sting- 
ing nettle  was  palpably  present),  I  could 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  river 
in  both  directions. 

Looking  up  stream,  towards  the  light 
of  the  moon,  its  surface  appeared  white 
and  brilliant,  barred  with  black  only  where 
the  water  was  broken  in  ripples  as  it 
passed  over  stones  or  gravelly  shallows. 
Looking  down  stream,  away  from  the 
light,  it  had  a  dark  slate-colored  tone 
lighted  up  with  silvery  white  where  the 
surface  was  broken.  Patches  of  foam 
that  looked  black  as  they  approached  me 
seemed  changed  by  magic  into  swansdown 
as  thev  passed.  1  listened  intently  but 
could  near  no  footsteps.  A  rush  monoto- 
nously nibbled  by  a  water  rat ;  the  splash 
of  a  moorhen ;  the  boom  of  a  cockroach 
blundering  through  the  willow  rods ;  the 
melancholy  cry  of  a  distant  curlew  — 
these  were  the  only  sounds  I  heard.  My 
feet  were  wet  and  I  began  to  feel  cold  and 
cramped,  and  was  seriously  considering 
whether  a  bed  at  the  Antelope  would  not 
be  more  suitable  to  a  middle-aged  lawyer 
of  rheumatic  tendency  than  a  bed  of  wet 
nettles,  when  a  couple  of  wild  duck  flew 
close  over  me. 

From  the  startled  quack  of  the  mallard 
I  could  tell  they  had  just  been  flushed,  and 
looking  up  stream  in  the  direction  whence 
they  came,  I  saw  a  black  speck  in  the 
distance  slowly  moving  towards  me. 
Through  my  glasses  I  recognized  Slack 
and  his  basket.  My  heart  beat  more 
quickly,  and  I  felt  the  cold  no  more. 
Slowly  and  deliberately  he  crawled  along 
till  he  came  to  the  osier  bed,  and  there  he 
stopped.  I  held  my  breath  and  lay  like 
one  dead.  Could  he  have  seen  or  heard 
me?  No.  He  unstrapped  his  basket, 
untying  the  string  that  held  the  bottom  in 
position,  took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  drew  a 
small  folding  landing-net  out  of  his  pocket 


and  screwed  it  into  the  ferrule  of  bis 
hooked  stick.  He  then  held  the  stick  b^ 
tween  his  teeth,  as  a  retrieving  dog  mighty 
and  taking  up  the  bottomless  basket  in 
both  hands,  balanced  it  on  his  bead, 
walked  round  the  osier  bed  and  waded 
into  the  water.  Knowing  that  the  noise 
of  the  ripple  against  his  legs  as  he  waded 
would  prevent  his  hearing  me,  I  now  ven- 
tured to  rise  on  my  feet,  that  I  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  watch  his  move- 
ments. 

Arrived  at  mid-channel  he  proceeeded 
up  stream  moving  diagonally  from  left  to 
right,  and  then  from  right  to  left.  His 
course  being,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  ship  tacking  against  the  wind,  or  of 
a  pointer  ranging  over  a  stubble  field. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  The  water  was 
shallow,  and  through  my  glasses  I  could 
see  the  wave  of  a  fish  he  had  started.  It 
shot  straight  up  stream  into  deeper  water 
and,  as  it  seems,  took  refuge  under  a  long 
tress  of  weed.  Slack^s  mode  of  procef 
ure  now  underwent  a  change.  Instead  of 
progressing  diagonally  he  followed  the 
flsh  in  a  direct  line,  and  instead  of  splash- 
ing carelessly  as  he  walked,  he  moved  one 
foot  after  the  other  slowly  and  cautiously, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  displace 
ment  of  the  water.  When  he  came  to  the 
tail  of  the  weed  he  stood  perfectly  still  for 
some  moments  and  then  reversed  and 
steadily  lowered  the  basket  between  his 
outstretched  arms  until  the  rim  on  which 
the'Ud  had  once  fitted  was  parallel  to  and 
almost  touching  the  surface  of  the  water. 
He  then  gradually  depressed  the  basket 
until  it  touched  the  upper  side  of  the 
weed.  From  this  moment  caution  gave 
place  to  rapidity  of  action.  The  basket 
was  forced  down  to  the  ground  enclosing 
both  weed  and  flsh,  and  the  latter  was 
scooped  out  through  the  opening  from 
which  the  bottom  had  been  remo\'ed,  in 
the  landing-net,  carried  on  shore,  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate.  The  fish  having  been 
carefully  laid  in  the  grass  by  the  CQat 
Slack  again  entered  the  water ;  this  time 
some  fifty  yards  below  the  osier  bed.  I 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  his  second  capture.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  fish  was  luided 
exactly  opposite  to  me.  As  he  turned  to* 
wards  me  to  come  on  shore  I  called  oat| 
j "  There,  that  will  do.  Hook  and  Crook. 
A  brace  will  be  quite  enough  for  my 
breakfast."  The  effect  was  marvellous. 
I  For  a  moment  he  started  up  in  a  way  that 
showed  his  back  was  not  —  in  engineering 
i  phrase  — ''  bent  beyond  the  limits  of  per> 
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feet  recovery."  He  threw  his  hamper  in 
the  water  and  made  for  the  opposite  shore. 

Seeing  he  was  about  to  throw  away  the 
net  with  its  contents,  I  said,  "  Don't  tnrow 
the  fish  away,  man ;  what  will  Cockles  say 
if  you  don^t  bring  him  a  brace  ?  " 

He  hesitated  and  muttered  something 
inaudible. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Totty  Slack,  don't 
go  home  without  your  coat,  you'll  be  half 
aead  with  rheumatism  if  you  do ;  and  if 
your  coat  is  found  here  with  a  trout  lyine 
by,  you'll  be  convicted  in  no  time,  and 
then  who  is  to  take  care  of  your  poor 
grandchildren  while  you  are  doing  your 
spell  in  jail  ?  " 

The  old  poacher  winced,  and  sullenly 
returned  to  the  osier  bed,  picking  up  his 
basket  as  he  came. 

Meanwhile  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
searching  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  ex- 
tracting therefrom  some  florists'  wire,  fine 
and  malleable,  such  as  is  used  in  Covent 
Garden  in  making  up  bouquets  and  but- 
ton-holes. A  short  clay  pipe  —  an  old 
offender  —  black  and  sticky  as  treacle, 
tempted  me  not,  and  need  I  say  1  rev- 
erently returned  a  tobacco-pouch  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  water  rat  and  illuminated 
with  the  inscription  ^^^  For  Dear  Grand- 
papa "  worked  in  coarse  glass  beads.  A 
more  wicked  expression  than  that  in  Totty 
Slack's  eyes,  as  I  handed  him  his  coat 
and  offered  to  help  him  on  with  it,  I  hope 
I  may  never  see. 

I  believe  he  suspected  that  I  meant  to 
pinion  him  from  oehind  while  his  arms 
were  encumbered  in  the  sleeves.  He 
hissed  rather  than  said,  **  What's  your 
move  now?  You've  copped  me  and  I 
chuck  up  the  sponee  and  come  quiet,  but 
hands  on  or  — '  ° 

**  Don't  be  a  fool.  Slack,"  said  I,  quietly 
filling  and  lighting  my  pipe  to  reassure 
him.  *'  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  losing 
sight  of  you  ?  You  are  pretty  well  known 
all  the  country  round,  and  '  it*s  easy  to  find 
the  old  fox  if  you  know  where  tne  cubs 
are,'  as  they  say." 

"  Well,  I'm  in  for  the  stone  jug  this 
time  to  rights,  but  strike  me  paralyzed  if 
that  cur  Cockles  that  rounded  on  me  don't 
keep  me  company.  The  scores  o'  trout 
he's  had  o'  me  for  twopence  a  pound,  and 
left  me  well-nigh  starving  of  a  winter  time. 
No,  I  don't  go  in  alone.' 

**  All  right,  Slack,  you  shall  not  go  in 
alone,  I  promise  you  that  Take  a  drop 
of  whiskey,  it  will  keep  the  cold  out.  And 
now  I  want  to  know  how  you  use  this 
wire." 

**  That  wire  ?  "  said  he ;  *'  why,  that's 


for  tjring  up  wild  flowers  and  bunches  of 
cresses,  of  course  I " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  how  silly  of  me  not  to 
have  thought  of  that,"  said  I,  making  a 
running  noose  in  one  end  and  fastenmg 
the  other  to  a  piece  of  string  with  a  gut 
knot.  '*  And  now,"  said  I,  handing  it  to 
Slack,  '*  cut  a  willow  rod  and  let  me  see 
what  sort  of  a  hand  you  are  at  tying  up 
cresses ! "  A  comiod  expression,  half 
angry,  half  amused,  passed  over  the  foce 
of  the  old  poacher. 

"Blowed  if  you  ain't  fly  to  the  whole 
bag  of  tricks,"  said  he,  admiring  the  neat- 
ness of  the  knots  and  the  smooth  run  of 
the  noose.  **It's  a  treat  to  work  with 
tools  like  this.  But  what's  your  little 
game?"  added  he  with  alarm.  **You 
wouldn't  go  and  get  a  cove  three  months 
more  for  wiring,  after  kidding  of  him  on, 
would  you  ?  " 

*•  Not  I,  Totty ;  I  am  going  to  try  my- 
self, and  if  you  won't  split  on  me  I  won  t 
split  on  you,"  said  I,  laughing.  He  still 
looked  doubtful,  but  on  my  putting  into 
his  hand  a  smooth,  evenly  balanced  wil- 
low rod,  stiff  enough  to  draw  the  slip- 
noose  home,  and  yet  lissome  enough  to 
avoid  the  daneer  of  breaking  the  '*  tack  " 
on  a  bi^  fish,  he  mechanically  fastened  on 
the  stnne  with  a  couple  ot  half-hitches, 
and  winding  the  spare  string  round  the 
point  of  the  rod  as  ne  went,  walked  down 
to  the  footbridee.  *•  Which  of  they  three 
would  you  like?  "  whispered  he,  pointing 
into  the  (to  me)  impenetrable  obscurity  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  bridge. 

**  The  one  nearest  the  pue,"  said  I  at 
chance. 

**  No  fool  neither ! "  muttered  the  old 
poacher ;  **  he  ain't  so  long  as  the  others, 
but  if  he  don't  weigh  more  I'll  eat  him 
alive." 

By  this  time  my  eyes  had  become  some- 
what attuned  to  tne  darkness,  and  through 
the  glasses,  the  projecting  barrels  of  which 
excluded  the  distracting  light  playing^  on 
the  adjacent  water,  I  was  able  dimly  to 
discern  three  dark  objects,  which  I  Icnew 
to  be  trout,  lying  side  by  side  at  a  depth 
of  about  six  or  eight  mches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  As  their  position 
remained  unchanged  I  knew  that  their 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  were  extended 
and  gently  agitated  to  maintain  their  level, 
while  their  caudal  fins  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  counteracting  the  force  of  the 
current  But  for  all  I  could  see,  they 
might  have  been  fixed  inanimate  objects. 
I  had  barely  time  to  note  this,  when  the 
wire  noose  was  dropped  with  consummate 
skill  in  the  right  line,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
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tance  above  the  fish  selected,  as  to  allow 
of  its  sinking  to  the  right  depth  to  encircle 
without  touching  the  fish  at  the  precise 
moment  of  time  it  would  be  carried  by  the 
velocity  of  the  stream  to  the  point  where 
the  fish  lay.  A  steady  but  rapid  draw, 
timed  to  a  nicety,  a  bold  curve  in  the  wil- 
low rod,  and  the  trout  was  sparkling  in 
the  moonbeams  on  its  flight  through  the 
air  to  the  bank,  where  it  was  pounced 
upon  by  Slack  with  a  suddenness  truly 
surprising  in  a  cripple.  The  mark  of  the 
collar  showed  a  little  behind  its  pectoral 
fins.  Having  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  ot  the  trout,  the  wire 
could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  ad- 
justed by  a  skilled  ichthyologist  on  a  dead 
fish.  The  performance  was  masterly. 
Here  was  poaching  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  fine  art!  My  admiration  however 
soon  gave  way  to  anxiety.  How  could  I 
possibly  expect  that  such  a  finished  hand 
would  give  up  his  exciting  sport  and  con- 
fine himself  to  the  tame,  monotonous,  and 
unremunerative  work  of  gathering  water- 
cresses  ?  No  doubt  I  could  contrive  that 
he  should  spend  most  of  his  time  in  prison, 
but  somehow  or  other,  crusty  old  bachelor 
as  I  then  was,  the  inscription  on  the  horrid 
tobacco-pouch 

I  took  a  bold  step.  I  took  him  into  my 
ser\*ice  as  watcher  and  under-keeper,  and 
a  better  servant  no  man  need  wish  to  have. 
Fairweathcr,  who  at  first  thought  I  was 
mad,  now  allows  that  "Old  Hook  and 
Crook  "  is  a  dab  hand  at  eel-lines,  and  the 
way  he  nips  a  jack  out  of  a  ditch  with  a  bit 
of  wire  is  something  wonderful,  "when 
you  come  to  think  he  spent  all  his  days 
a-gathering  cresses." 

1  need  hardly  say  I  never  hinted  at  my 
night's  adventure  to  anybody  except  Mr. 
Cockles,  and  he  left  the  neighborhood 
soon  afterwards.  Basil  Field. 
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From  The  Spcctstor. 
THE  CHARM  OF  POMP. 

When,  on  her  day  of  Jubilee,  the 
queen's  procession  was  passing  through 
the  streets  of  London,  it  must  surely  have 
struck  hundreds  of  those  who  were  ex- 
cited and  stimulated  to  delight  by  the 
scene,  "  What  is  in  truth  the  chief  charm 
that  works  from  all  this  splendor  and 
magnificence?"  It  \vas  evidently  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  grandeur  of 
the  dresses  and  uniforms,  or  the  bright- 
ness of  the  streets,  gay  with  flags  and 


masts,  something  more  than  the  mere  car* 
nival  of  color,  or  than  the  infectious  joy- 
ousness  of  a  great  citv  in  holiday  mood. 
These  are  all-powerful  enough  to  exhila- 
rate, but    there   was   sometning   in  the 
pageant  that  did  more  than  cause  pleasure 
and  wonder, — something  that  was  more 
strongly  impressive,  ana  not  merely  im- 
pressive in  reflection,  such  as  the  thought 
of  the  greatness  and  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, but  something  impressive  to  the 
senses.    Surely  the  most  potent  of  the 
many  elements  that  combined  to  render 
the  public  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  one 
of  the  most  striking  pageants  ever  wit- 
nessed was  its  pomp.    To  have  said  this, 
however,  is  in  no  way  to  explain  what  is 
the  charm  of  pomp,  or  whv  pomp  should 
impress  us  as  it  does.    As  far  as  mere 
beauty  of  color  and  of  light  and  shadow, 
or  of  those  thousand  accidents  of  sensa- 
tion pleasurable  to  the  eye  which  make  up 
what  we  call  picturesqueness,  are  con- 
cemed,  the  illuminations  were  far  more 
memorable  than  the  procession ;  and  yet 
no  one,  we  feel  certain,  was  impressed  by 
them   as  they  were  bv  the  procession. 
They  necessarily  lackea  the  pomp  without 
which  that  feeling,  half  of  rhytnmic  de- 
light and  half  of  awe,  which  is  one  (^  the 
most  overpowering  sensations  of  which 
men  are    capable,  cannot  exist    When 
there  is  no  pomp,  we  may  enjoy  a  fpreat 
spectacle,  and  may  have  our  sense  of  what 
is  beautiful  keenlv  touched;  but  we  are 
left  still  unsubduea  in  mind.    To  believe 
that  this  is  so  for  the  majority  of  mankind, 
one  has  only  to  see  what  sort  of  pageant 
is  the  most  popular  with  the  crowcL  with- 
out doubt  it  is  one  in  which  the  military 
element  enters   most  largely.     Nothing 
delights  the  crowd  like  the  even  tread  and 
bristling  bayonets  of  marchinjg;  soldiers,  or 
the  undulation  of  the  line  ot  troopers  as 
they  ride  with  drawn  sabres  or  glittering 
lances.     But  above  all  others,  military 
displays   are  made  up  of  pomp.    How 
often,  indeed,  has  such  *'pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance "  been  made  to  support  a  tot- 
tering throne,  or  to  persuade  an  enslaved 
people  to  forget,  or  not  desire  to  breaJt, 
their  chains  I    The  hunger  of  crowds  lor 
this,  the  most  obvious  and  most  effective 
form  of  pomp,  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  records  ot  great  American  public /7/ci. 
There  are  no  regular  soldiers  availame  for 
reviews  or  processions  in  America.    The 
people,  however,  will  not  go  without  tbeir 
military  pageant,  and  what  is  supplied  \xy 
soldiers  in  Europe,  is  in  America  made  up 
by  firemen  and  by  clubs  and  societies 
marching  in  military  order.     No  great 
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public  ceremonies  are  held  in  America 
without  this  element  of  pomp  being  in 
some  form  or  other  supplied.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  remember  that  the  event  which 
Americans  seem  to  regard  as  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  ceremony  in  their  recent 
histor}'  is  the  great  review  at  Washington 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the 
sight  of  General  Sherman's  victorious 
veterans,  as  they  marched  past  the  presi- 
dent and  General  Grant,  was  memorable 
enough  for  other  reasons.  Still,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pomp  was  a  great  element 
in  the  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony. 

To  say  that  pomp  is  what  makes  mili- 
tary displays  so  impressive,  is,  however, 
not  to  explain  or  give  the  reason  for  the 
charm  of  pomp.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
very  derivation  of  the  word,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  has  gathered,  in  the  course  of 
its  descent  from  the  Greek,  so  much  am- 
pler a  scope  of  signification.  A  solemn 
procession, — such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  from  which  pomp  comes  to  us.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  still  primarily 
mean  by  pomp  that  which  affects  us  in  the 
movement  of  a  solemn  procession,  and 
then  that  quality  which  produces  in  other 
things  a  kindred  feeling.  It  is  thus  that 
we  cannot  possibly  associate  pomp  except 
with  what  is  orderly.  Where  there  is  no 
order,  there  can  be  no  pomp.  Anarchy 
may  be  picturesque  and  striking,  but  it  is 
always  without  pomp.  But,  we  may  be 
asked,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  un- 
doubted pomp  of  the  great  ceremonials  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  enthronement 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  or  the  Feast  of 
Pikes?  The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Paris  may  have  been  in  a  condition  where 
all  moral  and  religious  order  was  dissolved, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  state  as  bad  or  worse 
than  that  of  primitive  lawlessness;  but 
there  was  no  anarchy  in  the  strict  sense. 
Rather,  indeed,  there  was  too  much  rule 
than  too  little,  only  the  rule  was  of  a  bad 
kind.  In  a  state  of  pure  anarchy  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  existed  in  London  during 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots — there 
could  not  possibly  have  existed  any  ele- 
ment of  pomp  in  the  doings  of  the  mob. 
Of  course,  to  produce  what  we  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  word  "  pomp,"  there  must 
be,  in  addition  to  the  order  (i.  ^.,  rhythmic 
movement  and  arrangement)  which  is  an 
essential,  the  elements  also  of  magnifi- 
cence, stateliness,  grandeur,  and  propriety. 
March  one  hundred  men  in  plain  black 
coats,  keeping  step,  through  the  streets, 
and  you  have  order,  but  not  pomp.  Dress 
the  nrst  ten  as  heralds,  and  the  remaining 


ninety  as  Beefeaters,  and  arrange  that 
they  march  in  suitable  order,  and  you 
have  at  once,  though  only  in  small,  the 
effect  of  pomp.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  clearly  the  writers  of  plays  and 
operas  have  understood  that  what  delights 
an  audience  is  the  pomp  of  ordered  cere- 
monial. To  send  a  solemn,  stately  proces- 
sion through  the  scene,  is  sure  to  secure 
the  appreciation  of  the  public.  When,  in 
the  opera,  as  the  convent  organ  peals  forth 
its  most  impressive  tones,  and  the  long 
line  of  white-cowled  monks  winds  in  holy 
procession  across  the  stage,  who  is  there 
that  is  not  moved?  Indeed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  produce  upon  the  stage  any 
effective  pageant  in  which  pomp  is  not  the 
predominant  element,  nor,  again,  any 
effect  of  pomp  without  some  such  ordered 
movement.  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  produc- 
tion of  the  Brocken  scene  in  "Faust," 
gorgeous  as  it  is  in  color  at  the  last,  and 
weird  and  horrible  in  its  general  eflFect 
throughout,  for  some  reason  or  other  does 
not  impress  the  mind  so  strongly  as  do  a 
great  manv  less  carefully  devised  and 
scientifically  executed  products  of  staee 
machinery.  Probably  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  suggestion  made  above.  The 
element  of  pomp  given  by  ordered  move- 
ment is  wanting,  and  with  it  one  of  the 
most  sensation-enthralling  elements  in 
scenic  displays. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  charm  of  pomp 
in  action.  The  charm  of  pomp  in  lan- 
guage is,  however,  none  the  less  real  and 
tangible.  Like  everything  else  in  letters, 
the  effect  of  pomp  m  language  is  easily 
rendered  null,  or  rather  made  worse  than 
nothing,  made  unbearable,  by  exaggera- 
tion. Tobepompousin  words  is  held,  and 
rightly  held,  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
composition.  Language  is  far  too  light  and 
delicate  an  instrument  to  bear  the  strain 
of  an  ill-arranged  or  discordant  procession 
of  hich-soundmg  phrases  without  getting 
its  noblest  and  purest  qualities  destroyed. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  really  beautiful 
efiEect  of  style  can  be  produced  without 
attention  to  the  very  artifices  which  in  in- 
ferior writers  produce  the  pompousness 
we  find  so  disgusting.  People  are  apt 
enough  to  say,  "  Pomp  in  language  is 
hateiul ;  nothing  but  what  is  simple  and 
unadorned  is  tolerable ; "  and  then  to  turn 
from  this  proposition  to  instance  some 
passage  of  English  prose  as  perfect,  in 
which  the  writer  can  be  seen,  if  we  look 
below  the  surface,  to  have  shown  the  most 
extreme  solicitude  for  getting  that  well- 
ordered  procession  of  souncTand  sense 
which  is  essential  not  only  to  dignified, 
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but  to  all  clear  and  lucid  writing.  When 
we  say  we  hate  pomp  in  writing,  we  really 
mean  bad  pomp,  not  good.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  often  the  extreme  instance  of  bad  pomp 
in  words,  —  of  pompousness  of  langu^e. 
But  if  he  too  often  fell  into  the  strutting 
vein  so  inimitably  parodied  in  the  "Re- 
jected Addresses, '  he  could  also  marshal 
his  phrases  and  periods  with  a  rhythm  of 
exquisite  grace.  There  are  volumes  in 
the  style  of:  "Professions  lavishly  ef- 
fused and  parsimoniously  verified  arealike 
inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate 
rectitude  and    the   practice   of   external 

Colicy ;  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  that 
ecause  we  are  unassuming  we  are  imbe- 
ciles ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication 
of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit." 
(We  quote  from  the  parody,  which  is  a 
convenient  quintessence  of  Dr.  Johnson*s 
faults  of  stylo.)  But  there  are  also  pas- 
sages like  that  which  closes  the  "  Life  of 
Milton,"  or  the  preface  of  the  "  Diction- 
ary." It  is  the  good,  not  the  bad  pomp  of 
language,  when  Johnson  writes  as  he  does 
of  Milton's  great  poems :  "  His  great  works 
were  performed  under  discountenance,  and 
in  blindness  ;  but  difficulties  vanished  at 
his  touch  ;  he  was  born  for  whatever  is  ar- 
dous  ;  and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest  of 
heroic  poems  only  because  it  is  not  the 
first."  In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  writer  who,  though 
he  had  not  sufficient  taste  to  prevent  his 
falling  consianlly  into  an  extreme,  and,  in- 
deed, ridiculous  pomposity  of  phrase,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of  the  true 
pomp.  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  the  pas- 
sag^eson  the  moon  in  "  V^ivian  Grey  "  and 
**  Tancretl ; "  but  he  also  wrote  the  impres- 
sive tribute  to  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
We  must,  however,  leave  the  subject  of 
the  charm  of  pomp  in  words,  with  so  much 
hinted  as  to  the  conditions  that  govern  it. 
To  pursue  it  in  any  sense  adequately, 
would  no  doubt  lead  one  along  some  of  the 
most  delightful  paths  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  cannot 
properly  be  tacked  on  to  the  more  general 
view  of  the  charm  of  pomp  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  set  before  our  readers. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
AT  CHURCH   IN  THE   WOODS. 

From  the  dim  blue  distance,  through 
the  bucldiniT  trees  and  over  the  wide  hilly 
tract  of  sweet  oran;xc-blossomed  furze,  the 
sound  of  the  bells  from  the  village  church 
is  floating.    The  little  old  church  stands 


in  the  midst  of  a  graveyard,  in  which 
every  grave  is  bright  with  blazing  tulips^ 
pale  primroses,  and  ruby  velvet  gilly- 
flowers. In  the  tall  trees  around  the 
church  the  thrushes  sing  all  through  the 
Litany  and  sermon  ;  in  one  corner  of  the 
brown  wooden  ceiling  the  climbing  ivy 
has  crept  in,  and  its  fresh,  pale  green 
shoots  are  clinging  to  the  heavy  rafters. 
But  the  pealing  bells  call  in  vain  to  the 
parish  cnurch  to-day,  when  the  whole 
world  is  one  great,  beautiful  temple,  from 
which  each  bursting  blossom  sends  up  its 
pure  incense ;  where  chorus  after  chorus 
of  birds  warbles  forth  harmonious  an- 
thems ;  through  which  the  hum  of  unseen 
insects  floats  unceasingly,  like  distant 
organ  music,  and  where  sermons  without 
words  are  preached  by  all  things,  great 
and  small.  "  Thou  seekest  God  beneath 
what  Christian  spire  ?  "  ask  the  church- 
goers, not  in  Dr.  Holmes^s  beautiful  words, 
but  in  plain  English, "  What,  not  going  to 
church  ?  Shocking,  shocking ! "  It  is  a 
case  of  Goethe's 

Kind,  das  woUte  nie 
Zur  Kirche  sich  bequemen, 
Und  Sonnta^s  fand  es  stets  ein  Wie 
Den  Weg  ms  Feld  zu  nehmen. 

The  pity  is  that  in  these  degenerate  days 
no  bell  comes  down  from  the  >>elfry  to 
overtake  the  deserter  and  bring  him  back 
to  his  cushioned  pew. 

Down  among  the  oaks  or  beeches  the 
Sunday  service  has  begun  long  ago;  it 
commenced  when  the  water  of  the  little 
brook  which  winds  alon^,  babbling  and 
chattering,  was  all  dyed  pink  and  gold  at 
four  this  morning,  wnen  the  cuckoo  called 
and  the  wood-pigeons  cooed  just  after 
thev  awoke.  It  is  an  "all-day**  service, 
ancl  prayer  and  praise  and  preaching  never 
cease.  Clusters  of  light  blue  wild  violets 
(sometimes  one  looks  almost  pink,  it  is 
so  pale)  are  members  of  the  silent  part  of 
the  congregation ;  buttercups  and  daisies 
and  curly  tips  of  rough  brown  bracken, 
and  close  to  the  brook  on  their  long 
straight  stalks  golden  •  crowned  dande- 
lions; dainty  blackthorn  blossoms,  and, 
half  hidden  amone  the  fluttering  birch 
leaves,  a  stunted  wud  apple-tree.  All  the 
year  round  it  looks  old  and  crotchety;  its 
leaves  seem  never  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  lichens  and  grey  mosses  cling  to  its 
crooked  stem  and  branches.  In  May, 
however,  it  is  one  mass  of  magnificent 
pink  blossoms,  and  the  bees  and  birds 
.  seek  it  and  worship  at  this  shrine  of  love- 
I  liness.  The  stroller  in  the  wood  pays 
i  homage  from  afar,  for  the  apple-tree  stands 
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iD  an  enclosure  where  rabbits  peep  fur- 
tively out  from  under  the  bushes,  and 
where  violets  look  larger,  and  buttercups 
more  golden,  because  they  are  out  of 
reach.  In  the  wide  temple  the  text  of  at 
least  one  small  part  of  the  human  congre- 
gation—  all  may  choose  their  own  texts 
—  is  taken  from  Hans  Andersen's  immor- 
tal fairy  tales,  which,  in  their  unfading 
freshness  and  beauty,  could  have  no  better 
setting  than  this  bright  May-day  scene : 
and  visions  of  the  "  Dumb  Book ;  "  of  old 
northern  farmhouses,  with  daisies  grow- 
ing on  the  roof  and  elder  blossoms  send- 
ing their  overpowering  scent  in  at  the  low, 
small  windows;  of  fir-trees,  storks,  and 
swallows  ;  of  old  vrrinkled  men  and  wom- 
en, laughing  children,  and  dreaming  youths 
and  maidens,  are  conjured  up,  and  the 
moral  which  the  poet  drew  from  the  story 
of  his  own  life,  that  **  life  is  like  a  sea 
voyage  towards  a  certain  goal ;  I  stand  at 
the  helm,  I  have  chosen  my  course,  but 
God  rules  over  storm  and  sea,  and  mav 
ordain  it  otherwise ;  and  if  it  is  so,  it  will 
be  the  best  for  me,"  is  also  the  moral  of 
the  impressive  Sunday  service  of  nature, 
till  the  every-day  world  with  its  cares 
sinks  back,  and  nothing  remains  except 
what  Uhland  expressed  in  his  little  poem 
**  Sunday  Morning : "  — 

This  is  the  Lord's  own  day. 

I  stand  alone  in  the  wide  field.  .  .  • 

It  is  as  if  a  multitude 

Knelt  down  and  prayed  with  me. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  TRAVEL 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  pleasant 
little  volume  which  he  has  just  issued  on 
"The  Pleasures  of  Life,"*  remarks  on 
the  difference  between  the  notions  attach- 
ing to  travel  in  the  days  when  travel  was 
really  travail,  —  1./.,  labor,  —  and  in  the 
present  day,  when  it  serves  to  suggest 
nothing  but  delightful  associations.  One 
may,  however,  doubt  whether,  even  in  the 
older  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  severe  labor  necessarily  under- 
taken by  the  wayfarer,  it  did  not  also 
suggest  tlie  joy  which  that  labor  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth,  the  new  life  and 
breath  in  which  that  travail  of  soul  and 
body  would  end.  Even  in  the  times  when 
journeys  were  most  laborious,  it  is  obvi- 
ous enough  that  those  who  were  most 
worthy  oF  travel  enjoyed  greatly  its  re- 

*  Macmilhin  and  Ca 


suits.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Herodotus 
felt  tha  most  lively  satisfaction  in  gratify- 
ing that  keen  and  vigilant  curiosity  of  his 
in  watching  the  works,  the  manners,  and 
the  customs  of  various  lands.  Pliny,  too, 
must  have  enjoyed  his  travels,  though  not 
exactly  for  the  reasons  for  which  we  enjoy 
ours;  at  least,  there  is  very  little  indica- 
tion in  the  Old  World  of  that  delight  in 
nature  as  a  vision  of  beauty,  —  apart  from 
human  customs,  and  apart,  too,  from  the 
curiosities  of  nature,  —  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  our  own  time.  If  we  moderns 
can  be  said  to  travel  chiefly  from  curiosity, 
a  considerable  extension  must  be  giVen  to 
the  ordinarv  meaning  of  the  word.  No 
doubt  the  aelight  in  change,  the  pleasure 
in  seeing  something  new,  is  as  vivid  now 
as  ever,  and,  so  far,  tne  motive  which  drove 
Herodotus  to  Egypt,  and  the  motive  which 
drove  Mr.  Kingiake  in  his  youth  to  the 
East,  may  be  regarded  as  identical  But, 
nevertheless,  we  seek  this  novelty  now  for 
a  very  different  class  of  pleasures  from 
those  for  which  the  ancient  travellers  ap- 
peared chiefly  to  look.  We  travel  that 
the  vague  conceptions  which  we  have 
already  formed  of  the  great  landscapes 
and  cities  of  the  world  may  become  vivid. 
The  ancients  looked  at  them  chiefly  with 
the  curiosity  of  surprise,  we  with  the  curi- 
osity of  expectation.  We  want  to  know 
more  distinctly  what  it  is  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  already ;  they  wanted 
to  know  what  there  was  in  the  world  of 
which  thev  had  never  heard  at  all.  And, 
undoubtealy,  half  the  keenness  of  the  mod- 
em delight  in  travel  is  due  to  the  filling  up 
of  outlines  indistinctly  imagined ;  and  of 
that  the  ancients  had  comparatively  little 
experience.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  re- 
marks, whatever  preparation  we  have 
made  for  travelling  by  reading  vivid  ac- 
counts and  studying  pictures  of  what  we 
are  to  see,  we  always  find  something  in 
the  actual  vision  beyond  what  we  had  con- 
templated ;  and  he  gives  us  a  very  perfect 
illustration  of  this :  "  Like  every  one  else," 
he  says,  "I  had  read  descriptions  and 
seen  photographs  and  pictures  of  the 
Pyramids.  Their  form  is  simplicity  it- 
self. 1  do  not  know  that  I  could  put  into 
words  any  characteristic  of  the  original 
for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  It  was  not 
that  they  were  larger ;  it  was  not  that  they 
differed  in  form,  in  color,  or  stituation. 
And  yet  the  moment  I  saw  them,  I  felt 
that  my  pre\nous  impressions  had  been 
but  a  laint  shadow  of  the  reality.  The 
actual  sight  seemed  to  give  life  to  the 
idea."  Well,  that  delight,  the  feeling  that 
there  is  something  in  the  reality  for  which 
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we  were  not  at  all  prepared,  is  evidently 
one  of  those  pleasures  of  travel  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  expect- 
ing sometliing  of  which  they  have  tried  to 
form  a  distinct  previous  impression,  and 
not  by  those  who,  so  to  say,  grope  their 
way  tnrough  a  world  of  which  they  have 
heard  little  and  thought  less.  And,  in- 
deed, a  very  large  part  of  the  keenest 
pleasure  of  modern  travel  is  the  pleasure 
of  vivifying  a  shadowy  conception.  In  the 
old  days,  when  even  persons  of  quality,  as 
they  were  called,  read  extremely  little,  the 
chief  pleasure  of  travel  for  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  was  to  come  to  Lon- 
don and  to  compare  their  own  impressions 
of  that  great  capital  with  the  traditions  they 
had  heard  of  it  during  their  childhood  and 
youth.  Beauties  of  landscape  had  not 
then  been  sufficiently  described  to  inspire 
a  general  wish  to  see  them.  Even  at  the 
time  when  the  poet  Gray  visited  the 
Lakes,  he  evidently  regarded  them  with  a 
certain  alarm,  owing  to  the  very  slender 
information  about  them  then  current.  It 
was  not  till  English  men  and  women  in 
numbers  visited  the  Welsh  and  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  that  English  men  and 
women  in  much  greater  numbers  began  to 
form  impressions  of  those  mountains  and 
lakes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  wish  for 
the  opportunity  of  veri tying  those  impres- 
sions for  themselves.  And  so,  too,  it  was 
with  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Those  who 
made  the  '* grand  tour"  themselves,  in- 
spired a  certain  wish  in  others  to  follow 
their  exami)le  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Byron 
and  Shelley  had  made  the  reading  public 
in  general  familiar  with  the  impressions 
to  be  expected,  that  a  regular  flow  of  trav- 
ellers set  in  towards  the  region  which  had 
thus  begun  to  stir  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. In  our  belief,  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life  is  the  pleasure  of  an  ex- 
perience which  much  more  than  fulfils 
delightful  anticipation.  But  it  is  evident, 
of  course,  that  that  pleasure  is  reser\'ed  for 
those  who  have  had  delightful  anticipa- 
tions to  be  fulfilled. 

Another  of  the  pleasures  of  travel  to 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  is  the 
pleasure  of  getting  home  again;  but  tiiat 
is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  pleasure 
which  travel  gives  by  the  renovating  touch 
with  which  it  heals  and  stimulates  all  the 
overstrained  nerves  of  our  ordinary  life. 
Nothing  blots  out  so  effectually  the  cares 
and  worries  of  our  regular  duty  as  travel. 
Fill  the  mind  with  new  scenes,  and  it  is 
for  the  time  quite  unable  to  recall  the 
pressure  of  the  old  anxieties.  It  is  a 
strange  magic  in  the  eye  which  makes  it 


possible  for  change  of  scene  temporarily 
to  obliterate  the  deeply  ingrained  associa- 
tions of  the  scene  which  needed  changing. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  in  a  sense  that  Calum 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cmr- 
runt,  but  it  is  true  only  in  a  sense  which 
is  entirely  consistent  with  this  magic  of 
the  eye.  Change  of  scene  does  not 
change  the  temper  or  the  spirit  in  which 
the  various  aspects  of  life  are  met.  But 
though  it  leaves  the  grumbler  a  grumbler 
still,  and  the  selfish  man  selfish  still,  it 
does  change  all  the  particular  trains  of 
association  by  which  the  mind  is  beset, 
—  relieves  the  pressure  where  the  sense 
of  pressure  is  hardest  to  bear ;  substitutes 
perhaps  new  annoyances  for  the  old,  but 
annoyances  so  different  and  so  much  less 
wearing,  that  to  a  mind  at  all  trained  to 
deny  itself  the  luxury  of  discontent,  they 
will  seem  more  like  pleasures  than  frets ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  compels  one  to  take  up 
so  many  new  postures  of  thought  and 
feeling,  that  one  can  hardly  even  recall 
that  aching  of  the  exhausted  thought  for 
which  travel  is  the  remedy.  Travel  re- 
freshes, not  by  putting  a  new  mind  and 
temper  into  us,  but  by  raising  such  a 
number  of  new  suggestions  that  the  old 
thoughts  and  feeling  are  for  a  time  in- 
termitted, and  permitted  to  regain  their 
freshness  and  elasticity  before  they  are  set 
to  work  again.  And  this  travel  enects  by 
turning  all  our  energy  into  the  channels 
of  perception  and  imagination,  and  divert- 
ing it  from  those  channels  of  practical 
responsibility  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
human  energy  is  bound  to  flow.  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  evidences  that 
travel  has  done  its  work  is  the  sigh  of 
relief  with  which  we  get  back  to  the  old 
scenes  and  tasks.  That  is  evidence  that 
the  mind  has  been  lone  enough  engaged 
in  gazing  and  wondering,  and  that  it 
is  once  more  ready  to  slip  into  the  old 
grooves  of  action,  and  to  resume  the  old 
habits  of  practical  work.  And  travel  is  the 
best  of  all  changes,  not  merely  because  it 
gives  us  so  many  new  visions,^ one 
might  obtain  these  in  a  much  fainter  form 
from  books,  —  but  because  it  liberates  as 
effectually  from  all  the  most  vivid  remind- 
ers of  wearing  anxieties,  because  it  shuts 
oflf  the  old  stops  at  the  same  moment  at 
which  it  opens  the  new,  and  because  it 
continually  varies  the  new  stimulus  so 
that  the  wind  is  always  blowing  from  some 
fresh  quarter.  But,  after  all,  the  charm 
of  travel  is  due  chiefly  to  the  wakefulness 
of  the  imagination  opening  new  vistas 
wherever  it  nas  not  been  drugged  to  sleep 
by  the  droning  of  monotonous  habits  ana 
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mechanical  successions  of  thought  If 
travel  did  not  awaken  the  imagination  as 
nothing  else  awakens  it,  the  mere  flashing 
of  new  scenes  upon  the  retina  would  be, 
of  course,  as  useless  to  us  as  the  passage 
of  new  pictures  over  the  camera  is  useless 
to  stir  the  camera  into  life.  It  is  the  vivid 
imagination  to  which  the  eye  is  the  chief 
minister,  that  makes  travel  the  delight  and 
stimulus  it  is. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Mr.  Nor- 
man Lockyer  the  story  of  an  old  abb^ 
who  set  out  on  his  travels  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  because  when  in  the  moment 
of  death,  as  he  thought,  the  angels  had 
seemed  to  him  to  ask  him  how  ne  liked 
the  beautiful  world  he  had  left,  and  be- 
cause thereupon  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  having 
spent  all  his  time  in  preaching  to  men 
about  the  other  world.  He  then  de- 
termined, if  it  should  please  God  to  re- 
store him  to  health,  to  make  real  acauaint- 
ance  with  the  world  he  lived  in,  oefore 
migrating  to  the  world  to  which  he  had 
given  so  large  a  portion  of  his  attention. 
Ferhaps  this  story  rather  shows  how  litde 
of  a  mere  pleasure  travel  has  actually 
been  to  some  of  us,  than  how  much  of  a 
pleasure  it  might  be.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  are  some  natures 
to  which  the  first  wrench  of  a  determina- 
tion to  travel  is  a  very  painful  one,  natures 
which  hook  themselves  on  so  closely  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  that 
they  are  lost  when  contemplating  the  pros- 
pect of  a  temporary  severance  From  those 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  of  being 
cast  upon  their  perceptions  and  their  im- 
aginations for  their  chief  interests.  Prob- 
ably the  number  of  such  persons  amongst 
the  cultivated  classes  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
much  larger  among  the  old  than  among 
the  young.  As  we  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  concentrate  our  dwindling  stock 
of  vitality  on  the  work  we  have,  we  also 
grow  less  and  less  able  to  detach  ourselves 
from  it  without  anxiety,  and  without  a 
vague  illusion  that  it  is  a  desertion  of 
duty;  and  yet  we  need  the  refreshment 
and  renovation  of  travel  all  the  more,  the 
less  eager  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
Travel  for  the  old  may  be  a  useful  medi- 
cine, where  travel  for  the  young  is  a 
draught  of  delight;  yet  the  useful  medi- 
cine may  produce  the  more  directly  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  two.  Nor  does  this 
admission  amount  to  saying  that  travel 
may  be  more  useful  than  pleasant  in  the 
case  of  the  old,  for  it  can  hardly  be  useful 
unless  it  be  pleasant  also ;  and,  indeed, 
even  those  who  are  most  overcome  by  the 
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illusion  that  they  cannot  be  spared  from 
their  work  or  their  homes,  find  travel  de- 
lightful enough  the  moment  they  have 
broken  through  that  paralysis  of  habit 
which  sometimes  prevents  them  from 
making  the  effort  to  move.  The  old  abb^ 
doubtless  enjoyed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  a  real  gusto  the  moment  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  angels  had  given 
him  a  very  broad  hint  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  earth  as  it  is.  And  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  many  of  us  if  we  could 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  had  received 
a  hint  of  the  same  kind.  For  while  the 
young  are  often  unsettled  by  travel,  and 
apt  to  be  distracted  from  the  true  work  of 
life,  that  is  very  rarely  a  serious  danger 
to  the  old,  who  are  saved  by  travel  from 

fetting  so  deeply  sunk  in  ruts  of  dominant 
abit  that  they  can  no  longer  realize  how 
limited  their  own  experience  has  been. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  the  pleasures  of 
travel  to  the  old  is  the  keen  conviction  it 
inspires,  that  whatever  else  may  grow  old 
within  us,  the  imagination  never  loses  its 
delight  in  realizing  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse, —  nay,  takes  more  and  more  delight 
year  by  year  in  the  grandeur  of  the  great- 
est natural  scenes,  and  the  moods  which 
that  grandeur  inspires. 


From  Nature. 
COCOANUT  PEARLS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  Sydney  J.  Hickson  :  — 

During  my  recent  travels  in  north 
Celebes  I  was  frequently  asked  by  the 
Dutch  planters,  and  others,  if  I  had  ever 
seen  a  "  cocoanut  stone."  These  stones 
are  said  to  be  very  rarely  found  (one  in 
two  thousand  or  more)  in  the  perisperm  of 
the  cocoanut,  and  when  found  are  kept  by 
the  natives  as  a  charm  against  disease  and 
evil  spirits.  This  story  of  the  cocoanut 
stone  was  so  constantly  told  me,  and  in 
every  case  without  any  variation  in  its 
details,  that  I  made  every  effort  before 
leaving  to  obtain  some  specimens,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  two. 

One  of  these  is  nearly  a  perfect  sphere, 
14  mm.  in  diameter,  ana  the  other,  rather 
smaller  in  size,  is  irregularly  pear-shaped. 
In  both  specimens  the  surface  is  worn 
nearly  smooth  by  friction.  The  spherical 
one  I  have  had  cut  into  two  halves,  but  I 
can  find  no  concentric  or  other  markings 
on  the  polished  cut  surfaces. 

Dr.  Kimmins  has  kindly  submitted  one 
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half  to  a  careful  chemical  analysis,  and 
finds  that  it  consists  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  without  any  trace  of  other  salts  or 
vegetable  tissue. 

1  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
of  these  stones  in  any  of  the  museums, 
or  if  there  is  any  evidence  beyond  mere 
hearsay  for  their  existence  in  the  peri- 
sperm  of  the  cocoanut. 

On  this  letter  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  to 
whom  we  sent  it,  has  been  good  enough  to 
make  the  following  remarks  :  — 

Dr.  Hickson's  account  of  the  calcereous 
concretions  occasionally  found  in  the  cen- 
tral hollow  (filled  with  fluid  —  the  so-called 
"  milk  *')  of  the  endosperm  of  the  seed  of 
the  cocoanut  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
appears  to  me  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
order  as  tabasheer,  to  which  I  recently 
drew  attention  in  this  journal. 

The  circumstances  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  stones  or  "  pearls  "  are  in  many 
respects  parallel  to  those  which  attend  the 
formation  of  tabasheer.  In  both  cases, 
mineral  matter  in  palpable  masses  is  with- 
drawn from  solution  in  considerable  vol- 
umes of  i\u\(\  contained  in  tolerably  large 
cavities  in  living  plants  —  and  in  both  in- 
stances they  are  monocotyledons. 

In  the  case  of  the  cocoanut  pearls  the 
material  is  calcium  carbonate,  and  this  is 
well  known  to  concrete  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner from  solutions  in  which  organic  matter 
is  also  present. 

In  my  note  on  tabasheer  I  referred  to 
the  reported  occurrence  of  mineral  con- 
cretions in  the  wood  of  various  tropical 
dicotvlcdonous  trees.  Tabasheer  is  too 
well  known  to  be  i)Ooh-poohed ;  but  some 
of  my  scientific  friends  expressed  a  polite 
incredulity  as  to  the  other  cases.  I  learn, 
however,  from  I'rofessor  Judd,  F.R.S., 
thai  he  has  obtained  a  specimen  of  apa- 
tite found  in  cutting  up  a  mass  of  teak 
wood.  The  occurrence  of  this  mineral 
under  these  circumstances  has  long  been 
recorded  ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  a  specimen. 

Returning  to  cocoanut  pearls,  I  send 
you  a  note  which  the  Tropical  A ^^ricultu- 
rist  for  April  last  quotes  from  the  Straits 
Times :  — 

"  A  trade  journal  appearing  in  Java 
gives  the  following  particulars  regarding 
a  peculiar  kind  of  pearl  found  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  pearls 
have  been  met  with  within  oysters  and 
mussels.     Sometimes    even    trees  yield 
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pearls.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  there  is  a 
paper  oy  Mr.  J.  Bacon  re{;ardiDg  the  kind 
of  pearls  often  found  within  cocoanuts. 
The  specimens  shown  have  been  bought 
at  Sin^pore.  They  are  said  to  be  so  rare 
in  the  East  Indies  as  to  be  highly  prized 
by  the  native  rajahs,  and  worn  oy  them  as 
precious  stones.  Mr.  Bacon  himself  pos* 
sessed  a  small  pearl  of  this  sort.  It  is 
said  that  when  allowed  to  grow,  they  will 
reach  the  size  of  cherries.  This  pearl  re- 
sembles the  common  variety  in  smooth- 
ness, whiteness,  and  scant  lustre  of  sur- 
face. It  is  harder  than  it,  and  almost  as 
hard  as  feldspar  or  opal.  The  common 
pearl  varies  in  hardness,  but  is  never 
harder  than  feldspar.  The  cocoanut  pearl 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  very 
few  organic  substances  remaining  after 
treatment  with  acid  solutions.  Tnis  or- 
ganic matter  is  insoluble,  shows  no  trace 
of  vegetable  substances  after  microscop- 
ical examination,  and  seems  to  be  akin  to 
albumen  in  structure.  In  the  common 
pearl  there  is  also  found  an  albuminous 
substance,  but  the  latter  remains  un- 
changed in  appearance  and  lustre  even 
after  the  calcareous  constituent  parts  have 
been  dissolved  away.  In  other  respects 
microscopical  research  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  cocoanut  pearl  is  formed 
of  concentric  layers  without  any  nucleus. 
The  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  layers  of 
fine  crystalline  fibres.  Professor  Bleek- 
rode,  in  commenting  on  the  former  in  a 
Dutch  scientific  periodical,  says  that 
Kumphius,  the  famous  botanist,  had,  in 
his  "  Herbarium  Amboinense,"  given  full 
particulars  of  this  petrifaction  in  the 
cocoanut.  Rumphiushas  even  illustrated 
his  account  of  it  by  accompanying  draw- 
ings of  the  two  forms  in  which  tnis  icind  of 
pearl  is  met  with  —  pear-shaped  and  round, 
either  of  uniform  appearance  or  with  red 
edges.  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand  cocoa- 
nuts  on  the  average  displays  this  strange 
peculiarity.  The  formation  of  the  latter 
is  always  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  hard 
to  account  for,  from  the  water  in  the  nuts 
generally  lacking  the  chemical  substances 
favoring  abnormal  growth  of  the  kind. 
Rumphius  states  for  a  fact  that  cocoanuts 
from  Macassar  yield  more  pearls  than 
those  from  other  places.  This  scientist,  in 
1 6S2,  sent,  as  a  present  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  a  ring  in  which  a  cocoanut  pearl 
had  been  set.  Similar  pearl-like  forma- 
tions are  met  with  in  other  £a.st  Indian 
fruits,  such  as  the  waringin,  the  pome- 
I  granate,  and  the  kechubong." 
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A  WILD  ROSE,   ETC. 


A  WILD  ROSE. 


The  first  wild  rose  in  wayside  hedge 

This  year  I  wandering  see, 
I  pluck,  and  send  it  as  a  pledge, 

My  own  Wild  Rose,  to  thee. 

For  when  my  gaze  first  felt  thy  gaze, 

We  were  knee-deep  in  June ; 
The  nights  were  only  dreamier  da3rs. 

And  all  the  hours  in  tune. 

I  found  thee,  like  the  eglantine, 

Sweet,  simple,  and  apart, 
And  from  that  hour  thy  smile  hath  been 

The  flower  that  scents  my  heart. 

And  even  now  when  June  doth  grace 
Fresh  copse  or  weathered  bole 

With  roses,  straight  I  see  thy  face, 
And  gaze  into  thy  soul. 

A  natural  bud  of  love  thou  art, 
Where,  bending  down,  I  view, 

Deep  hidden  in  thy  fragrant  heart, 
A  drop  of  heavenly  dew. 

Go,  wild  rose,  to  my  Wild  Rose  dear. 
Bid  her  come  swift  and  soon. 

O,  would  that  she  were  always  here 
It  then  were  always  June  1 

Spectator.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


PHYLLIDA»S    LOVE-CALL  TO   HER   CORY- 
DON,  AND  HIS  REPLYINa 

Phyl.  Corydon,  arise,  my  Corydon  I 

Titan  shineth  clear. 
Cor.     Who  is  it  that  calleth  Corydon  ? 

Who  is  it  that  I  hear  ? 
Phyl.  Phyllida,  thy  true  love,  calleth  thee. 
Arise  then,  arise  then. 
Arise  and  keep  thy  flock  with  me  1 
Cor.     Phyllida,  my  true  love,  is  it  she  ? 
I  come  then,  I  come  then, 
I  come  and  keep  my  flock  with 
thee. 

Phyl.  Here  are  cherries  ripe  for  my  Corydon ; 

Eat  them  for  my  sake. 
Cor.     Here's  my  oaten  pipe,  my  lovely  one, 

Sport  for  thee  to  make. 
Phyl.  Here  are  threads,  my  true  love,  fine 
as  silk, 
To  knit  thee,  to  knit  thee, 
A  pair  of  stockings  white  as  milk. 
Cor.     Here  are  reeds,  my  true  love,  fine  and 
neat, 
To  make  thee,  to  make  thee, 
A  bonnet  to  withstand  the  heat 

Phyl.  I  will  gather  flowers,  my  Corydon, 

To  set  in  thy  cap. 
Cor.     I  will  gather  pears,  my  lovely  one. 

To  nut  in  thy  lap. 
Phyl.  I  will  buy  my  true  love  garters  gay. 

For  Sundays,  for  Sunda}-^, 
To  wear  about  his  legs  so  tall. 


Cor.     I  will  buy  my  true  love  yellow  tmf. 
For  Sundays,  for  Sundays, 
To  wear  about  her  miadle  smalL 

Phyl.  When  my  Corydon  sits  on  a  hill 

Making  melody — 
Cor.     When  my  lovely  one  goes  to  her  wheel. 

Singing  cheerily —  " 

Phyl.  Sure  methinks  my  true  love  doth  ezoel 
For  sweetness,  for  sweetness. 
Our  Pan,  that  old  Arcadian  knight. 
Cor.     And  methinks  my  true  love  bears  the 
bell 
For  clearness,  for  clearness, 
Beyond  the  nymphs  that  be  so 
bright 

Phyl.  Had  my  Corydon,  my  Corydon, 

Been,  alack,  her  swain  — 
CoR.     Had  my  lovely  one,  my  lovely  one. 

Been  in  Ida  plain  — 
Phyl.  Cynthia  Endymion  had  refused. 

Preferring,  preferring, 
My  Coryaon  to  plav  withal. 
CoR.     The  queen  of  love  had  oeen  excused 

Bequeathing,  bequeathing, 
My  Phyllida  the  golden  ball. 

Phyl.  Yonder  comes  my  mother,  Corydon, 

Whither  shall  I  fly? 
CoR.     Under  yonder  beecli,  my  lovely  one. 

While  she  passeth  by. 
Phyl.  Say  to  her  thy  true  love  was  not  here ; 
Remember,  remember. 
To-morrow  is  another  day. 
CoR.     Doubt  me  not,  my  true  love,  do  not 
fear; 
Farewell  then,  farewell  then. 

Heaven  keep  our  loves  alway. 
England's  Helicon.  iGNOTa 


WHAT  I  KNOW. 

I  KNOW  the  summer's  day  is  sweet ; 

I  know  that  love  is  sweeter  still ; 
I  know  that  bliss  is  ne'er  complete; 

I  know  of  no  perpetual  ill. 
I  know  that  life  has  many  sides. 

That  some  things  here  seem  hardly  meet ; 
I  know  that  baseness  often  rides, 

While  virtue  walks  with  weary  feet; 
Yet  often  want  and  wealth,  I  know. 

But  for  each  other's  mask  have  stood ; 
And  men,  I  know,  where'er  we  go, 

Are  mostly  happy  when  they're  good. 
I  know  that  life,  upon  the  whole, 

Is  well  worth  all  we  have  to  give ; 
And  that  the  grander  is  the  gou. 

So  much  the  grander  'tis  to  live. 
I  know  that  death  is  very  ni^h. 

That  evil  shrinks  before  his  breath ; 
That  only  goodness  gives  **  good-bye  " 

A  rainbow  in  the  cloud  of  death. 

Wilfred  B.  Woollaic 

CsMclTs  MisuiiMb 
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From  The  National  Review. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 

SITUATION. 

BY  AN  OLD  GERMAN   RESIDENT. 

The  late  elections  for  the  Reichstag 
and  the  renewed  tension  of  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  France  have  anew 
directed  the  attention  to  the  situation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  its  importance  for 
European  politics.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
of  some  interest  to  take  an  impartial  view 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  severance 
of  that  province  from  France,  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  German  Empire.  Any 
one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Reformation,  will  appreciate 
the  important  part  which  Alsace  maintains 
in  the  development  of  German  civilizationr 
It  was  in  the  Alsatian  convent  of  Weis- 
senburg  that  Otfrid  wrote  his  **  Krist," 
one  of  the  oldest  German  epics ;  at  Strass- 
burg,  Godfrid  composed  his  immortal 
poem,  *'  Tristan  and  Isolt ; "  Martin 
Schoengauer,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  old 
German  school  of  painters,  lived  and 
worked  at  Colmar,  where  his  Madonna  in 
the  hedge  of  roses  is  still  admired  by 
every  lover  of  art ;  Sebastian  Brandt  wrote 
his  satirical  poems  at  Strassburg;  and 
Murner  directed  his  fierce  invectives 
against  Luther  from  that  town.  Even  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Pfeffel,  from  Col- 
mar, and  in  the  nineteenth,  Karl  Stoeber, 
were  amongst  the  most  popular  poets  of 
Germany.  Alsace  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation with  heart  and  soul  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  Calvin  signed  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  as  delegate  of  Strassburg ;  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  two-thirds 
of  the  country  at  least  were  Protestant. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  endless 
miseries  to  Alsace  ;  its  unity  was  torn  asun- 
der ;  part  of  it  became  Austrian,  and  the 
Hapsburg  princes  persecuted  the  Protes- 
tants there,  as  in  their  other  dominions, 
with  blood  and  iron;  in  1600  the  Jesuits 
and  Capucins  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  although  Strassburg  refused  to 
receive  them,  they  founded  a  college  in 
the  neighborhood  at  Molsheim.  It  was 
also  a  bishop  of  Strassburg,  Egon  von 
Fiirstenberg,  who,  with  his  brothers,  be- 
trayed the  city  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  who, 
three  weeks  after  he  had  delivered  the 


town  to  the  French,  entered  in  triumph 
the  hitherto  Lutheran  cathedral ;  Catholic 
proselytism  was  encouraged  in  every  way ; 
those  who  forsook  the  Protestant  faith 
enjoyed  exemption  from  all  taxes  for  three 
years ;  every  commune  numbering  seven 
Catholic  families  was  bound  to  provide 
for  them  a  church  and  a  school ;  thus, 
during  the  years  1685  and  1686  3,426  per- 
sons abandoned  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
Jesuit  college  was  transferred  to  Strass- 
burg. Nevertheless,  there  were  in  1697 
only  160  Catholic  families  in  that  town, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  persecutions,  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  country  re- 
mained Protestant.  The  German  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  the  Lutheran  catechism, 
continued  to  form  the  basis  of  the  people's 
worship  and  education.  The  eighteenth 
century  was,  in  Alsace  as  elsewhere,  a 
period  of  religious  indifference.  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  found  many  followers  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  barrenness  of 
German  literature  served  as  much  to  es- 
trange the  country  as  the  political  division 
of  Germany ;  in  the  bulk,  however,  Alsace 
remained  German  —  men  such  as  Herder, 
Lenz,  and  Goethe  studied  at  Strassburg's 
old  university,  and  the  latter's  residence 
there  became  immortal  by  his  charming 
romance  with  Frederike  von  Sesenheim. 
The  French  Revolution  brought  a  change ; 
Alsace  suffered  heavily  from  the  worst 
feudalism,  and  forthwith  embraced  the 
democratic  cause;  its  deputies  enjoyed 
considerable  influence  in  the  assemblies 
at  Paris,  and  thus  contrived  to  save,  amidst 
general  confiscation,  the  fortune  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  their  province; 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Alsatians,  for 
the  first  time,  fought  against  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  old  Alsatians  have  assured 
me  that  if,  in  181 5,  the  country  had  been 
reunited  to  Germany,  the  change  would 
.have  caused  no  displeasure.  The  plan 
was  seriously  discussed  at  the  first  Peace 
of  Paris,  but  resisted  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.,  because,  as  his  minister. 
Count  Capodistrias,  frankly  told  Baron 
Stein,  it  was  Russia's  interest  to  oblige 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  as  her 
safest  ally  in  the  Eastern  question.  Even 
during  the  restoration  the  German  charac- 
ter of  the  country  underwent  little  change, 
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and  it  was  only  altered  when,  under  the 
July  monarchy,  Guizot,  as  minister  of 
public  instruction,  introduced  generally 
French  schools  for  the  higher  classes. 
During  the  second  empire  this  Frenchify- 
ing process  was  continued  with  high  pres- 
sure ;  the  popular  schools  were  handed 
over  to  French  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
the  Protestants  were  under  the  conditions 
of  an  ecclesia  pressa**  When  the  war  of 
1870  broke  out,  the  Protestants  were  in  a 
state  of  terror,  and  accused  of  leaning  to 
Prussia;  the  prefect  of  the  Bas-Rhin 
wrote  to  the  empress  regent  a  letter, 
found  at  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  that  the 
Protestants  were  openly  in^  favor  of  the 
Germans,  and  for  the  24th  August  they 
were  threatened  with  a  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. It  was  in  this  condition  that 
Alsace  was  conquered  by  the  German 
armies. 

When  Count  Bismarck,  immediately 
after  the  decisive  victories,  in  his  famous 
interview  with  Jules  Favre,  at  Ferri^res, 
declared  that  Germany  was  resolved  to 
keep  Alsace,  he  did  not  base  his  claim  on 
the  fact  that  Alsace  was  a  German  country, 
but  on  the  circumstance  that  its  posses- 
sion was  imperiously  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Germany.  He  frankly  admitted 
that  the  Alsatians  would  not  like  the  sep- 
aration from  France ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  had  been  victorious  you  would  have 
taken  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  although 
the  Rhinelanders  detest  the  idea  of  be- 
coming French.  We,  in  our  turn,  will 
profit  of  our  victories  in  order  to  obtain  a 
strong  military  frontier.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  Strassburg  has  been  the 
great  sally-port  from  which  France  in- 
vaded Germany,  in  order  to  keep  her  po- 
litically impotent.  We  shall  take  care  to 
render  that  impossible  for  the  future,  and 
we  are  resolved  that  henceforth  the  nat- 
ural barrier  between  the  two  countries,  the 
chain  of  the  Vosges,  shall  be  the  frontier." 
It  was  the  same  military  necessity  which 
was  insisted  upon  for  the  cession  of  part 

*  The  clergy  became  strictly  Ultramontane;  at  the 
Boniface  Jubilee  of  Mayence,  in  1855,  the  Bishop  of 
StrasAburg,  in  a  sermon,  summoned  the  queen  of  En  • 
gland  to  depose  her  usurped  crown  at  the  feet  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and  the  same 
pnlate  was  amongst  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  in- 
fallibility at  the  Vatican  CounciL 


of  Lorraine,  by  Count  Moltke;  but  that 
case  stood  somewhat  differently.  The 
military  authorities  were  not  at  one  about 
Metz;  Marshal  von  Manteuffel,  for  in- 
stance, declared  that  it  was  much  more 
important  to  have  Belfort,  and  that  if  we 
took  Metz,  we  must  draw  the  frontier  still 
more  southwards,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
deploy  our  army  before  the  fortress.  Be- 
sides, if  the  cession  of  Alsace  was  not 
asked  on  the  ground  of  common  national- 
ity, yet  the  fact  that  the  Alsatians  were 
Germans  was  of  great  importance;  but 
Lorraine,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
border,  comprising  the  places  of  Dieden- 
hofen,  Saargemiind,  Finstingen,  etc.,  was 
not  German ;  Metz  was  a  French-speaking 
town  already  at  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  it 
was  entirely  Catholic,  and  it  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Alsace ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  of  different  races,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  two  provinces  hated  each 
other ;  the  Alsatians  calling  the  Lorrain* 
ers  Walsche^  L  /.,  Frenchmen.  Count 
Bismarck,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  in 
favor  of  the  cession  of  Lorraine,  and  only 
submitted  to  Count  Moltke's  urgent  re- 
quest 

The  task  assigned  to  Germany  after  the 
peace  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  In  Al- 
sace we  had  a  recalcitrant,  though  Ger- 
man, population,  and  it  was  linked  to  a 
French  one  in  Lorraine  which  tfaey  dis- 
liked. In  itself,  it  would  have  been  the 
best  plan  to  embody  the  new  province 
into  Prussia,  which,  as  the  most  powerful 
German  State,  had  the  strongest  force  of 
assimilation ;  but  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  conquest  was  the 
result  of  the  exertions  of  all  the  German 
States.  The  grand  duke  of  Baden,  to 
whom  Alsace  was  offered,  wisely  declined, 
because  his  small  duchy,  with  its  wasp- 
like waist,  was  notable  to  absorb  a  country 
nearly  as  large.  So  the  province  had  to 
be  constituted  in  the  hybrid  form-  of  a  de- 
pendency of  the  empire,  the  legal  sov- 
ereign being  the  totality  of  the  German 
princes  and  free  towns,  whilst,  in  fact,  it 
was  governed  by  the  emperor  and  his 
chancellor :  but  both  were  far  away,  and, 
amidst  their  other  pressing  business,  had 
little  time  to  give  to  the  new  Rnchs" 
land.      The    Alsatians   had   no   visible 
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representative  o£  their  sovereign,  and, 
practically,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats.  In  the  beginning 
affairs  went  rather  smoothly.  The  Alsa- 
tians, however  much  they  regretted  their 
separation  from  France,  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  heavy  fall  of  that  country, 
and  the  most  influential  men,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Kiiss,  Nessel,  Chauffour,  Peyrim- 
hoff,  Hartmann,  Sengewald,  and  others, 
considered  the  fate  of  Alsace  as  finally 
settled.  Prince  Bismarck,  returning  from 
Frankfort  after  the  signature  of  the  peace, 
made,  on  May  25,  a  speech,  expressing 
most  kind  intentions  for  Alsace,  and  stat- 
ing that  although  a  short  dictatorship  was 
necessary  for  the  moment,  his  aim  would 
be  to  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  new 
State  all  desirable  liberty  and  autonomy. 
The  speech  was  well  received  in  Alsace  ; 
it  became  the  fashion  to  go  to  Berlin,  and 
all  who  did  returned  delighted  with  the 
cordial  reception  they  had  met  with. 

This  honeymoon  was,  however,  not  to 
last  long.  The  first  governer  was  Count 
Bismarck  Bohlen,  an  able  general  and  an 
amiable  man.  As  an  earnest  Christian  he 
saw  at  once  that  the  strong  hold  of  the 
new  r^j^imew^s  that  Protestant  population 
which  had  adhered  to  the  positive  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  had,  under  all  French 
pressure,  maintained  the  German  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  the  German  sermon  and 
school,  whilst  the  rationalistic  Protestants 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  French  free- 
thinkers ;  he  at  once  charged  some  of  the 
ablest  men  conversant  with  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  matters  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  popular  schools  and  the 
Protestant  Church.  But  if  he  succeeded 
in  winning  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
it  was  not  so  with  the  chief  of  the  civil 
administration,  Herr  von  Kiihlwetter,  one 
of  the  stiffest  Prussian  bureaucrats,  a 
Westphalian,  who  had  nothing  genial  for 
a  population  whose  dialect  he  scarcely  un- 
derstood, and  which  he  treated  simply  as 
administrative  subjects.  The  real  mis- 
fortune for  the  German  rule  was,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  the  Culturkampf, 
The  schools  in  Alsace-Lorraine  had  always 
been  denominational ;  suddenly  a  decree 
came  from  Berlin  that  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  seminaries  in  which  the  future 


teachers  were  to  be  brought  up,  were  to 
be  amalgamated.  This  naturally  excited 
great  displeasure  among  both  confessions. 
Count  Bismarck  protested  against  the 
measure  as  a  most  ill-advised  one,  but  did 
not  prevail,  and  sent  in  his  resignation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  M6ller,  an 
able  administrator,  strictly  just  in  his 
dealings,  and  accessible  to  any  one  of  what- 
ever condition;  but  not  a  syn^pathetic 
nature,  as  was  required  to  reconcile  the 
people  with  their  new  destiny.  A  bach- 
elor, he  governed  from  his  cabinet,  saw  no 
one  except  on  business,  and  discharged 
his  social  duties  by  giving  all  the  year 
round  three  balls,  where  the  Alsatians 
shone  by  their  absence.  He  was  not 
without  merits ;  having  been  president  at 
Cologne,  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  Cath- 
olics. When  Prince  Bismarck  proposed 
to  introduce  the  May  laws  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, he  declared  that  in  that  case  he 
would  instantly  resign ;  such  a  measure 
would  excite  great  discontent,  and  turn 
the  clergy  into  decided  enemies ;  more- 
over, the  existing  French  laws  were  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  State  in  its  relations  with  the 
Church.  The  chancellor  gave  way;  but 
if  M6ller  deserved  well  of  the  country  for 
preventing  this  ill-advised  plan,  he  entirely 
neglected  the  importance  of  the  Prot- 
estant sympathies.  Himself  indifferent 
in  religious  matters,  be  abandoned  the 
government  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the 
rationalistic  directory,  which  exercised  a 
real  terrorism  against  the  believing  clergy- 
men, and  estranged  their  sympathies, 
while  they  themselves  secretly  leaned  to 
France.  Besides,  if  the  introduction  of 
the  May  laws  was  avoided,  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  had 
the  most  injurious  reaction  upon  the 
Catholic  clergy ;  the  more  so  as  the  turn 
of  events  in  France  for  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy  under  Henry  V.  excited  their 
most  hopeful  sympathies.  Nevertheless, 
MoUer's  administration  was,  on  the  whole, 
successful ;  the  country  prospered  mate- 
rially; Alsatian  products  found  a  ready 
market  in  Germany ;  the  damages  of  the 
war  were  liberally  compensated  ;  railways 
and  roads,  canals  and  bridges,  were  con- 
structed ;  Strassburg,  freed  from  its  nar- 
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row  fortress  walls,  rose  from  the  destruc- 
tion as  a  much  finer  city;  the  new 
university  was  richly  endowed,  and  at- 
tracted numerous  students  from  all  parts ; 
the  finances  were  flourishing,  so  that  taxes 
could  be  remitted ;  the  administration 
was  just  and  benevolent,  and  if,  in  some 
respects,  it  was  somewhat  narrow,  the 
Alsatians  admitted  that  they  had  never 
been  governed  better. 

During  these  years  a  party  was  formed 
calling  themselves  Autonomists  ;  they  de- 
clared that  they  considered  the  fate  of  the 
country  as  finally  settled,  but  asked  that  a 
larger  share  of  self-government  should  be 
accorded  to  the  people,  in  that  they  should 
not  be  governed  by  the  privy  councillors 
at  Berlin,  but  by  an  independent  adminis- 
tration residing  at  Strassburg.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Prince  Bismarck 
that  the  time  had  come  for  granting  the 
country  a  comprehensive  autonomy,  and, 
in  1879,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Reichstag.  It  provided  that 
the  seat  of  the  government  should  be 
transferred  to  Strassburg,  and  that  an  in- 
dependent governor,  assisted  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  four  under  secretaries,  and 
a  Council  of  State,  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  The  competence  of  the 
elected  provincial  assembly  was  enlarged 
by  conferring  upon  it  real  legislative 
power,  and  the  country  was  to  have,  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire,  at  least 
a  deliberative  vote.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
large  majority;  Field-Marshal  Baron  Man- 
teuffel  was  appointed  governor,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  new  office  October  i,  1879. 
This  choice  was,  in  many  respects,  a  for- 
tunate one.  Manteuff el' was  not  only  a 
diplomatist  and  captain  of  the  first  oraer, 
but  also  an  eminent  character;  he  was 
most  kind-hearted  by  disposition,  yet 
would  prove  of  inflexible  severity  wher- 
ever he  met  with  trickery  or  want  of  dis- 
cipline ;  he  knew  how  to  treat  men,  and 
had  won  golden  opinions  when,  under 
difficult  circumstances,  he  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
Schleswig,  in  1864,  and  of  the  French 
provinces  occupied  by  the  German  armies 
1871-73,  where  he  had  been  on  the  best 
terms  with  Thiers.  He  forthwith  inaugu- 
rated a  new  system  of  government ;  liberty 
was  accorded  to  the  press,  and  hitherto 
forbidden  French  and  Ultramontane  pa- 

Cers  were  admitted ;  he  showed  great 
enevolence  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
to  the  Protestant  Church ;  the  hybrid 
system  of  mixed  schools  for  both  denomi- 
nations was  gradually  abolished ;  he  was 
accessible  to  every  one,  and  listened  with 


the  same  sympathy  to  a  peasant  bewailing 
the  loss  01  a  cow,  as  to  a  rich  manufac- 
turer; he  travelled  much  in  the  country, 
endeavoring  to  see  for  himself,  and  enter- 
tained largely,  freely  conversing  with  the 
guests  whom  be  daily  invited  to  his  table. 

Such  qualities  soon  made  the  marshal 
popular  aul  over  the  country,  but  his  rule 
was  not  without  drawbacks.  Beinean  old 
man  he  wanted  to  see  speedy  results,  and 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  pull  the  grass 
in  order  to  make  it  grow ;  for  that  purpose 
he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  the  notables,  and  did  every- 
tning  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  thera. 
These  men,  of  course,  largely  availed 
themselves  of  a  disposition  so  profitable 
to  them  by  requesting  and  obtainmg  ample 
favors.  But  it  is  just  the  bane  of  the 
Alsatian  population  that  they  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  these  notables,  1.  /.,  the 
lawyers,  notaries,  rich  manufacturers,  and 
great  landed  proprietors.  The  true  policy 
of  the  German  government,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  to  emancipate  the  peasants 
from  this  influence  ;  whilst  in  obliging  the 
notables  Manteuffel  increased  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  discontented  his  own  func- 
tionaries. He  was,  besides,  not  always 
lucky  in  the  choice  of  his  instruments. 
The  secretary  of  state,  Herzog,  was  too 
independent  for  him;  he  was  dismissed 
and  replaced  by  Herr  Hofmann,  who  was 
satisfied  with  simply  executing  the  gov- 
ernor's orders.  The  secretary  for  finance, 
Herr  von  Mayr,  made  an  unlucky  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  government  tobacco  manu- 
facture by  suddenly  increasing  its  produc- 
tion, which  led  to  complete  railure  and  a 
heavy  financial  loss.  Reforms  were  some- 
times hastily  introduced  and  did  not  work 
well ;  there  were  too  many  changes,  and 
by  far  too  many  new  laws.  It  mav,  t'here- 
fore,  be  said,  that  when  in  July,  1884,  Man- 
teuffel  suddenly  died,  his  popularity  was 
on  the  wane,  although  he  was  personally 
much  regretted. 

His  successor  was  Prince  Hohenlohet 
late  German  ambassador  at  Paris ;  he  bad 
proved  an  excellent  diplomatic  represen- 
tative under  difficult  circumstances  —  a 
man  cool-headed,  of  keen  intellect  for  in- 
ternational relations,  of  conciliatory  dis- 
position, and  2L  ^and  setgmur  oi  obliging 
manners,  who  had  the  additional  acmn- 
tage  of  not  being  a  Prussian.  But  he  had 
not  succeeded  as  administrator  when  he 
was  minister  in  Bavaria,  and  in  fact  was 
chosen  as  governor  because  his  place  at 
Paris  was  wanted  for  Count  Miinster,  who 
had  to  make  room  for  Count  Hazfeldt  in 
London,  so  that  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
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might  became  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  followed  a  system 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor ;  he 
did  not  place  himself  in  the  foreground, 
but  rather  took  the  position  of  a  constitu- 
tional president,  speaking  only  when  cir- 
cumstances required  it.  It,  therefore, 
excited  general  astonishment  when,  before 
the  late  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  he 
came  forward  with  a  proclamation  couched 
in  very  decisive  terms.  The  case  was 
this.  Under  the  adtninistration  of  Presi- 
dent von  Moeller  the  Town  Council  of 
Strassburg,  in  consequence  of  demonstra- 
tions hostile  to  the  government,  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  admmistration  of  the  city 
handed  over  to  a  deputy  burgomaster, 
Herr  Back,  who  did  his  work  thoroughly 
well.  Prince  Hohenlohe  re-established 
the  Town  Council,  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tions turned  favorable  to  the  government, 
and  the  Council  elected  Back  burgomaster. 
Shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  emperor,  in 
autumn  last,  the  governor  wisned  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  be  presented  to 
him  ;  the  hostile  minority  dici  not  appear 
on  this  occasion,  but  after  the  ceremony, 
the  presented  members  adjourning  fpr 
refreshment  to  a  public-house,  Herr  Back 
proposed  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  emperor, 
askmgthat  the  sum  which  the  town  had  to 

Cay  to  the  State  for  the  acquisition  of 
uilding-grounds,  should  be  paid  in  longer 
instalments.  This  was  done,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  favorably  entertained  by  the 
emperor.  But  the  minority  strongly  ol> 
jected  to  this  step,  insisting,  not  without 
reason,  that  it  was  illegal,  an  accidental 
union  of  the  majority  being  no  sitting  of 
the  Council,  which  alone  had  the  right  to 
decide  whether  a  petition  should  be  sent. 
Bitter  discussions  ensued ;  and  somewhat 
afterwards,  rumors  of  war  being  afloat, 
the  secretary  of  state,  when  the  question 
of  the  Military  Septennate  arose  in  the 
Reichstag,  thought  fit  to  deliver  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  a  highly  political 
speech,  in  which  he  aeveloped  the  dangers 
which  Alsace-Lorraine  would  incur  in  case 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  strongly  pressed 
them  to  support  the  government  in  main- 
taining peace  by  voting  for  the  Septen- 
nate. All  the  Alsatian  deputies  save  one 
voted,  however,  against  the  government 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  then  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe issued  a  strong  proclamation,  in 
which  he  asked  the  electors  whether  they 
would  frankly  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty  01  Frankfort,  or  would  accept 
the  responsibility  of  hostile  elections,  and 
stated  that  the  issue  of  the  elections  would 


be  decisive  for  the  continuance  of  a  be- 
nevolent system  of  government.  This 
most  injudicious  measure,  to  which  the 
governor  was  persuaded  bv  Herr  Back, 
and  a  subaltern  officer  of  tne  university. 
Dr.  Schricker,  had  a  very  bad  effect;  in- 
stead of  intimidating  the  electors,  it  ex- 
asperated and  drove  them  into  the  most 
decisive  opposition;  ail  the  elections 
turned  against  the  government.  This,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  was  not  a  special  mani- 
festation of  hostility  against  Germany,  but 
a  protest  against  government  pressure ; 
the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  French 
in  case  of  war  against  all  partisans  of 
Germany  operating  in  the  same  sense. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  the 
elections  was  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, especially  galling  for  Pnnce 
Hohenlohe,  and  It  was  but  natural  that 
such  an  event  must  react  on  the  future 
administration.  The  chancellor  was  for  a 
sweeping  measure ;  he  proposed  to  sup- 
press not  only  the  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  even  its  quality  as  a  State;  it 
should  be  governed  simplv  as  a  depen- 
dency of  the  empire  placeci  under  the  in- 
ternal de]partment  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cery (Reichsamt  des  Inneren).  But  the 
emperor  decisively  opposed  such  proceed- 
ings, saying  that  after  his  last  visit  to 
Alsace  he  believed  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
chancellor  was  obliged  to  give  way.  So 
the  only  formal  change  will  be,  that  the 
Reichstag  will  resume  the  legislative 
power  for  Alsace-Lorraine  which  was 
partly  suspended  during  the  last  years ; 
but,  of  course,  the  g^overnment  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  somewhat  different  spirit. 

Experience  has  shown  that  proving  gra- 
cious will  avail  as  little  as  menaces ;  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  the  regime  of 
French  prefects,  ruling,  as  Napoleon  I. 
did,  with  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove. 
The  influence  of  the  notables  will  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  agitation  of  the  lower  clergy 
will  no  more  be  tolerated.  A  more  strin- 
gent rigime  will  be  adopted  as  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  inhabitants ;  the  liberty  of 
emigrating  will,  of  course,  be  maintained, 
but  the  emigrants  in  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance must  take  the  consequences,  and 
will  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, except  as  strangers.  The  German 
popular  schools  have  done  well,  but  the 
higher  classes  continue  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  French  lycies^  whence  they  return 
with  Chauvinist  ideas.  This  will  change 
if  those  young  men  are  placed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  whether  they  will  belong 
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to  France  or  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  firm 
administration  by  an  intelligent  bureau- 
cracy will,  however,  not  suffice  to  over- 
come the  influence  of  the  notables;  the 
population  must  enjoy  self-government, 
and  for  that  purpose  its  organs  must  have 
real  power.  The  French  administrative 
system,  which  was  hitherto  adhered  to, 
eives  the  show  of  self-government  without 
Its  essence,  by  institutions  such  as  the 
Conseil  G^n^ral  and  the  Conseil  d'Arron- 
dissement.  The  government  was  disposed 
to  give  real  power  to  the  district  assem- 
blies ;  but  the  notables  would  not  hear  of 
it,  because  the  peasantrv  would  be  largely 
represented  in  these  bodies,  and  their 
paramount  influence  would  be  broken.  A 
reform  of  this  kind,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  necessary;  it  would  give  new  life  to 
the  administration,  and  would  allow  the 
suppression  of  the  useless  prefectorates 
at  Colmar,  Strassburg,  and  Metz. 

The  most  important  question  regards 
the  general  position,  constitutional  as  well 
as  national,  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  forever  remain  in  the 
present  transitory  state  of  a  Reichsland, 
a  dependency  of  the  Empire,  practically 
governed  by  Berlin  decrees;  the  inhab- 
itants have  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Saxons, 
Badeners,  or  Bavarians,  and  that  their 
State  shall  be  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council  as  is  Hesse  and  Wurtemberg. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  such  independence 
they  must  have  a  real  sovereign,  residing 
at  Strassburg ;  and  with  that  question  we 
are  touching  the  national  difficulty. 

Now,  if  that  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome, 
the  French  must  understand  that  under 
no  condition  whatever  will  Germany  give 
up  Alsace ;  we  have  taken  it  for  the  above- 
mentioned  imperative  reasons  of  our  mili- 
tary security,  and  we  are  resolved  to  keep 
it  at  any  risk,  just  as  England  is  resolved 
to  keep  Malta.  When  even  a  man  of  mod- 
erate views  in  general  politics,  such  as 
Jules  Simon,  speaks  of  the  crime  of  having 
dismembered  France,  and  says,  "Those 
who  have  torn  Alsace-Lorraine  from 
France  in  1871  have,  by  their  own  will, 
prepared  a  cause  of  eternal  war  "  (Revue 
Internationale^  April  26,  1887,  p.  169),  we 
can  only  answer,  as  Bismarck  told  J. 
Favre,  that  French  honor  is  not  made  of  a 
different  stuff  from  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions. They  find  it  perfectly  natural  to 
annex  Nice  and  Savoy,  but  consider  it 
inadmissible  that  France,  wantonly  at- 
tacking Germany,  should  pay  its  defeat  by 
a  loss  of  territory.  From  Henry  IV.  to 
the  present  time  they  have  constantly  en- 


croached upon  the  domains  of  their  neis^h- 
bors ;  even  after  having  merged  Europe  for 
centuries  in  bloodshed  and  wars  of  con- 
quest, they  considered  themselves  ill-used 
when  after  Napoleon's  crushing  defeat 
they  were  simply  reduced  to  the  frontiers 
of  1792,  and  were,  obliged  to  give  up  part 
of  the  plunder  of  art  treasures  which  they 
had  carried  away  from  the  different  Euro- 
pean countries.  The^  have  plotted  under 
Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon 
in.  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
Belgium.  Germany  is  firmly  resolved 
that  such  things  shall  not  recur.  H  the 
French  choose  to  exhaust  their  resources 
by  excessive  armaments  in  prospect  of  a 
war  of  revenge,  they  may  do  so ;  we  shall 
not  attack  them,  but  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  hold  our  own.  Even  the  idea  of 
neutralizing  Alsace  cannot  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  a  small  independent  State 
such  as  Switzerland  or  Belgium  may  en- 
jo  v  a  permanent  neutrality,  and  act  as  a 
wholesome  buffer  between  France  and 
Germany,  but  the  case  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny  becoming  French  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  in  i860,  shows  what  the 
neutrality  of  a  small  part  of  a  great  State 
is  worth ;  we  have  not  spent  for  nothing 
so  many  millions  to  make  Strassburg  an 
impregnable  fortress. 

The  case  stands  different  with  Lorraine, 
as  I  have  stated  before ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  border  towns  it  is  not  a 
German  country;  its  union  with  Alsace 
hinders  the  latter  from  becoming  German, 
and  its  loss  was  particularly  galling  to  the 
French.  An  old  keen-sighted  Alsatian, 
Victor  Chauffour,  said  to  me  in  1872,  *•  I 
perfectly  conceive  that  Germany  was 
obliged  to  take  Alsace,  but  Metz,  'c*est 
r^pee  dans  les  reins  de  la  France.' "  Be- 
sides, the  military  importance  of  Metz  for 
Germany  is  contested.  Marshal  von  Man- 
teuffel  was  convinced  that  we  could  dis- 
pense with  it  if  we  had  another  strong 
fortress  north  of  Alsace,  and  such  a  place 
would  Luxemburg  be.  After  the  death  of 
the  present  king  of  Holland  the  personal 
union  of  the  grand  duchy  with  Holland  will 
cease,  and  the  duke  of  ^fassau  will  become 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  the  country 
will  be  perfectly  free  to  become  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  German  Empire  such  as  Sax- 
ony or  Baden.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Ma^ 
II,  1867,  signed  at  London,  Luxembary;  is 
neutralized  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
great  powers.  If  that  treaty  was  abro- 
gated and  Germany  was  free  to  make  the 
town  of  Luxemburg  a  first-class  fortress, 
I  think  we  might  consent,  for  some  com- 
pensation, to  Uie  retrocession  of  Lonaine 
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to  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
man border  places,  and  then  Alsace  might 
be  united  to  the  neighboring  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
close  affinity  of  the  same  race  and  analo- 
gous interests.  But,  of  course,  Germany 
could  only  consent  to  this  sacrifice  on  the 
distinct  understanding,  that  every  plan  of 
recovering  Alsace  would  be  once  for  all 
abandoned  by  France.  Such  a  compro- 
mise sdems  to  me  the  only  possible  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  tension 
between  the  two  countries.  I  do  not 
know  whether,  if  it  were  put  forward,  it 
would  be  favorably  entertained  at  Berlin, 
but  I  know  that  it  would  be  the  utmost 
concession  for  which  France  might  hope, 
without  a  new  and  terrible  war,  compared 
with  which,  as  Prince  Bismarck  stated  in 
his  speech  of  January  ii,  that  of  1870-71 
would  be  a  mere  child's  play. 


From  The  English  Illostnted  Magwtm. 
A  SECRET  INHERITANCE. 

by  b.  l.  farjeon. 
Book  the  Second. 

XII. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  I  decided 
upon  before  I  commenced  this  recital  — 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  which  is 
not  to  anticipate  events,  in  order  that  the 
interest  of  the  story  should  not  be  weak- 
ened—  a  gap  is  necessary  here,  which 
before  the  end  is  reached  will  be  properly 
bridged  over.  All  that  I  deem  it  reaui- 
site  to  state  at  this  point  is  that  within 
two  years  of  the  death  of  Lauretta's 
mother  Gabriel  Carew  left  Nerac,  never 
again  to  set  foot  in  the  village.  He  came 
to  England,  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
and  one  child,  named  Mildred,  after  Lau- 
retta's mother.  As  you  will  understand, 
I  have  only  lately  gathered  my  materials, 
and  had  no  acquaintanceship  whatever 
with  Gabriel  Carew  and  his  family  at  the 
time  of  his  return  to  his  native  country; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  now  that 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  Carew's 
abandonment  of  his  design  to  settle  per- 
manently in  Nerac.  The  place  became 
more  than  lightly  distasteful  to  him  by 
reason  of  his  falling  into  disfavor  witn 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Some 
kind  of  feeling  grew  silently  against  him, 
which  found  K>rcible  expression  in  a  gen- 
eral avoidance  of  his  company.  He 
strove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  strange 
antipathy,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 


Even  Father  Daniel  took  sides  with  his 
flock  against  Carew.  What  galled  him 
most  was  that  when  he  challenged  those 
who  were  once  his  friends  to  state  their 
reasons  for  withdrawing  their  friendship 
from  him,  he  could  elicit  no  satisfactory 
replies.  Thenbefel  an  event  which  de- 
cided his  course  of  action.  Doctor  Louis 
died.  The  loss  of  the  good  doctor's  wife 
had  suddenly  a^ped  him ;  the  break  in  the 
happy  life  weighed  him  down,  and  he 
went  to  his  rest  contentedly,  almost  joy- 
fully, to  rejoin  his  beloved  mate.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  his  burial,  Gabriel 
Carew  shook  the  dust  of  Nerac  from  his 
feet,  and  departed  from  the  pretty  village 
with  a  bitter  feeling  in  his  heart  towards 
the  inhabitants.  They  wonld  have  been 
elad  to  demonstrate  to  Lauretta  their  af- 
fection and  sorrow,  but  she  stood  by  her 
husband,  whom  she  devotedly  loved,  and 
with  a  sad  and  indignant  persistence  re- 
jected their  advances.  Thus  were  the 
old  ties  broken,  and  her  new  life  com- 
menced in  a  foreign  land. 

Of  the  doings  of  Gabriel  Carew  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  England  I 
have  but  an  imperfect  record,  but  that  is 
of  no  importance,  as  it  has  no  immediate 
bearing  upon  my  story.  Suffident  to  say 
that  five  years  ago  he  and  his  wife  and 
Mildred  Carew  took  possession  of  Rose- 
mullion,  which  had  been  long  without  a 
tenant.  Great  preparations  were  made 
for  their  taking  up  their  residence  in 
Rosemullion.  The  grounds  and  house 
were  in  sad  dilapidation,  no  care  having 
been  taken  of  them  for  many  jrears  past, 
and  a  number  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed to  set  things  in  order.  In  an  En- 
glish neighborhood  such  doings  always 
excite  curiosity,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  Gabriel  Carew,  the  master  of 
the  property,  was  coming  to  reside 
amongst  us,  there  was  a  fruitful  wamng 
of  tongues.  I  heard  a  great  many  things 
which  not  only  surpris^  me,  but  created 
within  me  a  lively  interest  in  the  gentle- 
man who  would  soon  be  mv  near  neigh- 
bor, my  house  being  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  little  estate  of  Rose- 
mullion. It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Gabriel  Carew.  Before  tnat  took 
place  I  found  myself,  vicariously,  in  as- 
sociation with  him  through  my  son,  and 
your  favourite,  Reginald.  I  can  see  you 
m  fancy,  my  dear  Max,  rubbing  your 
hands  and  saying,  *'  Ah,  we  are  coming  to 
the  kernel  at  lastl"  Wait  You  have 
the  nut  before  you,  but  your  imagination 
must  be  of  a  miraculous  order  to  enable 
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'jK'xriA  btTiOus.  sac  av«iur»:'i  TT^t  "liiT.  had 

*.r-is.*.  Y-J^'£  ''i *r*^  ai^^  3*'.£§  Ci-rew  had  idt 
•A'.i  '/:'  •rr.  fcrjt  wj.Ji  r.art  laktr  steps  to 
iKt'r^  *-:.»rr5  a;,'arL 

•'T:.tT.  tit  3i:v.-*.-*rf  is  C'-Ot."  I  &a5d. 

'•':    v'ri  cttaa  it  ^.hzz.'.tL"  was  her 

;s  dcct.  T:.t  pair  are 
;,it\\  vaa'.tly  :r.  iovt  with  each  other. 
Jy-t  I  a-n  .•a:itaktn  :c  n:vo;.:a!cra  of  thca 
f  tr-tv  art  r.v.  to  l>e  trusttd.  Thev  w:]] 
CO  z*'a\.''z.'^  .n  secret:  when  th*  anair  be- 
'.orr»';s  so  vtrio'js  as  to  render  aa  open 
r*iC7ij^v.*>ri  i Tit v! table,  thev  *-ill  consult 
•.;*ov:  nearest  to  them,  to  wf.om  they  owe 
a  fti\y.  la  that  respect  I  wf!I  answer  for 
Mildred.    Vou  should  be  ab!e  to  answer 


\i'  A' '.'  ; ;'.;  ■.  *o  *ii':  JiOJj-.e  of  o'jf  Kov  for  Ke^inald.  Now  that  your  eyes  are 
J/ •.  ,;•  If  '  •.'  . '.•;  .i'/i.it  f/j':i  afjd  ii'<±T.f;-A  oj/':r*cd.  invite  his  confidence.  Speak  to 
v/.v.  A.'-,  '  .  ••  //  ;i'.':  '..ir.'i':  away  more  him  franklv  and  lovinglv.  and  he  will  con- 
#!♦ « ;,;y ';..f'j  «  .' f  .!,  lov«;  wl«h  her.  .My  ':eal  nothing  from  you.  I  repeat,  it  would 
.iJi'  •  1  «,;.  -I.'.':  fr.y  /.  .'y  '  ;i:j^':d  me  to  take  ^j*:  an  excellent  match.  She  is  in  every 
')■.:•'  !.'/••  'A  v.i-j  v/fi,  who^e  welfare  i>»  way  worthy  of  him,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
v  f  /  'S  .ir  'o  j/i' .  vV;f  lj  :i  tiioro'j;5h  kfiowl-  her.  She  is  a  lady ;  her  mother  is  a  lady, 
I  '!;/•  '/J  )..-.  '  I..:f;i'  ♦'  r  J  knew  that  he  was  .  and  the  personification  of  sweetness, 
f.«/'  .».  ♦;,•  )..:l,i'  *A  'on'r.'i' tin;/  li^^ht  farj- .  though  I  fancy  sometimes  she  has  a  sor- 
ing     JI'    h.ii  .1  v  ry  I'-rioiiJ*  and  earnest    row.     Hut  what  human  being  is  perfectly 

happy  ?    And  Mildred's  father  is  a  geo- 


f.a''iM-. 

i  f/i  il,«-  iljif'l  iiifi«"  \\f  visited  our  friend, 
.m'!  I'/f  H»«  iliif'l  iirn«*  fn';l  Miss  C'irew. 
Ifoiii  v/li.it  p. I  -.111  hrtweri  us  I  resolved 
t«/  ^.l  I  il»i  y«/!Mi;'  l.i'ly  ;irid  h«'r  mother.  I 
iii.i<l<-  111'  f»|<ji';!  Irjrjiiy  liy  \f,'i\iv^  iininviterl 
t'l  ihi  li<iii-.<  of  my  kiiifl  heartrrl  fri<'iiri 
nporj  tin-  ii«  t  lium  of  hiT  n'*xt  rlaiu:e- 
ji.iriy.  I  «  oiiM  i.ik>- t)i:il  tilirrty  ;  we  had 
Ihi  M  liH'ii'li  loi  iwiiiiy  yrars.  I  en- 
Il^'hl»nr«l  Ihi  «  i»ii(id«nli. illy  ;iH  to  my  mo- 
ll vi-  I'll  VI  III  III!/  Iiir,  and  she  rmrived  my 
( tiiiii'lrrii «-  Ml  ilic  ji:iiikrst  sjiirit,  firing  at 
hH"  (msI,  Imiwivit,  .1  ^Miii  of  a  very   heavy 

Wrl|.'lil. 

••  It  winilil  In-  ;iii  i-xirllnit  match,"  she 

h.ijil. 

'•  W'h.ii  !  "  1  I'M  l.iiinnl.     ••  Mas  it  gone 

lis  l.ll   .IS  liiat  :'  " 


lleman." 

"Arc  you  well  acquainted  with  him?" 
I  asked. 

"  No,  not  well  acquainted.  There  are 
few  who  can  say  that  of  him.  He  is  a 
man  whose  absolute  friendship  it  would 
be  hard  to  gain.  All  the  more  precious, 
therefore,  to  him  who  wins  the  prize.  It 
might  be  worth  your  while  to  try,  for 
Reginahrs  sake.  Should  his  suit  be  ac- 
cepted, an  intimacy  between  vou  and  Mr. 
Carcw  IK  inevitable.  You  will  find  him  a 
man  of  rare  acquirements.  You  have  a 
leaning  towards  men  and  women  who 
think  lor  themselves,  and  who  have  a  vein 
of  originality.  Mr.  Carew  being  of  this 
order,  you  will  be  naturally  drawn  to  him. 
A  not  inconsequential  item  in  the  pro- 
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framme  is  that  he  is  wealthy,  and  that 
lildred  is  his  only  child.  Mrs.  Carew 
and  Mildred  have  just  entered  the  room. 
I  must  go  to  them ;  follpw  me  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  I  will  introduce  you," 

I  obeyed  her  instructions,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  made  known  to  them. 

XIII. 

I  DID  not  agree  with  Reginald's  esti- 
mate of  their  beauty.  He  placed  Mildred 
first,  and  her  mother  second.  My  judg- 
ment reversed  this  order.  Mildred  was 
truly  a  most  beautiful  girl,  but  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew s  beauty  was  of  a  quality  which,  the 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  her,  impressed  me 
more  deeply  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my 
life  by  the  sight  of  a  woman's  face.  It  is 
not  only  that  it  is  physically  perfect,  but 
that  there  is  in  it  a  spirituality  which  took 
my  heart  and  my  mind  captive.  It  is  as 
though  the  soul  of  a  pure  woman  is  there 
reflected  —  of  a  woman  who,  if  she  ruled 
the  world,  would  -banish  from  it  suffering 
and  injustice.  She  is  the  incarnation  of 
sweetness  and  gentleness ;  and  yet  I  could 
not  avoid  observing  in  her  features  the 
traces  of  a  secret  sorrow  to  which  the  lady 
of  the  house  had  referred.  This  indica- 
tion of  a  grief  nobly  and  patiently  borne 
added  to  her  beauty,  and  deepened  the 
impression  it  produced  upon  me.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that,  stand- 
ing before  her,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  aneel.  Were  I  a  painter, 
my  ambition  would  be  to  fix  upon  canvas 
a  faithful  portrait  of  one  so  pure  and 
lovely.     I  should  call  my  picture  Peace. 

Her  daughter  differs  from  her  in  appear- 
ance. Her  beauty  is  of  another  type  — 
milder,  more  full  of  expression  and  vari- 
ety ;  she  has  opposite  moods  which,  as 
occasion  serves,  are  brought  into  play  in 
contradiction  of  each  otner.  This  may 
render  her  more  captivating  to  a  young 
man  like  Reginald,  and  were  I  as  young 
as  he  I  might  also  find  a  greater  attraction 
in  the  daughter  than  in  the  mother.  A 
sweet  and  beautiful  girl,  modest  and  grace- 
ful in  all  her  movements,  I  was  satisfied 
that  Reginald  had  chosen  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  was  convinced  that  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  soul  was  engaged  in 
the  enterprise. 

"  I  am  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Carew  to  me, 
**  to  know  Reginald's  father. 

*'  No  less  happy  am  I,"  was  my  rejoin- 
der, "  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lady  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much." 

**  Reginald  has  spoken  of  me  ?  " 

"  Of  you  and  your  daughter  —  continu- 
ally, from  the  first  evening  on  which  he 


had  the  happiness  of  meeting  you.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion to  you  that  I  came  here  to-night,  an 
uninvited  guest" 

I  felt  that  there  must  be  no  conceal- 
ment in  my  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Carew. 
To  be  honest  and  outspoken  was  the 
surest  way  of  winning  her  friendship. 
Reginald  and  Mildred  had  wandered  away, 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  Mrs.  Carew's 
eyes  followed  them  tenderfully  and  wist- 
fully. 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at 
RosemuUion,"  she  said ;  and  I  promised 
to  pay  her  an  early  visit. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  hostess,  when  I  left 
Mrs.  Carew's  side. 

"I  cannot  but  approve,"  I  answered. 
"  I  have  never  met  a  sweeter  lady.  If  the 
daughter's  nature  resembles  her  mother's, 
and  Reginald  is  fortunate  enough  to  win 
her,  he  will  be  a  happy  man." 

My  hostess  smiled  and  nodded  in  satis- 
faction. An  inveterate  matchmaker,  she 
was  always  delighted  at  the  success  of  her 
good-natured  schemes. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  Mrs. 
Carew,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  her 
husband,  Gabriel  Carew.  I  will  not  waste 
time  by  giving  a  description  of  him.  What 
you  have  already  read  will  have  prepared 
you  for  his  introduction  in  propria  per* 
sona.  Sufficient  to  say  that  I  was  favorably 
impressed,  and  that  I  had  not  been  in  his 
company  five  minutes  before  I  discovered 
that  the  gentleman  I  was  conversing  with 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  erudition  and 
mental  compass.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  win  his  favor ;  he  showed  me  over  his 
library  —  a  collection  made  by  himself, 
and  which  could  only  have  been  gathered 
by  one  of  superior  attainments.  That  my 
society  was  agreeable  to  her  husband  was 
a  manifest  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Carew,  and 
once  during  his  temporary  absence  to  ob- 
tain a  book  of  which  we  had  been  con- 
versing she  expressed  a  hope  that  we 
should  be  often  together. 

**  He  is  too  much  of  a  recluse,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  wished  that  he  should  mix  in 
society  more  than  he  does  —  indeed,  he 
sees  very  little  of  life  —  but  he  has  a  dis- 
taste for  it." 

I  replied  that  the  distaste  of  a  man  like 
Gabriel  Carew  to  share  in  the  frivolities 
of  the  age  was  to  be  easily  understood. 
She  answered  wisely,  **  Surely  a  little  in- 
nocent frivolity  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
One  may  become  too  serious." 

"  Mr.  Carew  is  a  student  ?  "  I  said. 

"  From  his  early  youth,"  she  replied, 
"  he  has  been  devoted  to  book-lore.    His 
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young  life  was  lived  here  in  seclusion,  and 
It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents that  he  saw  anything  of  the  worlci." 

Mr.  Carew  returned,  and  looked  at  us 
smilingly.  He  touched  his  wife's  hand 
lightly,  out  slight  as  was  the  action  there 
was  affection  in  it. 

"  I  possess  the  gift  of  divination,"  he 
said.     "  You  have  been  speaking  of  me  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carew. 

"  And  of  my  love  of  solitude,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  But  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  — 
you  understand.  There  are  inherited  vir- 
tues and  inherited  vices.  The  question 
is,  at  what  point  does  actual  responsibility 
become  a  burden  for  which  we  can  be 
justly  called  to  account,  and  until  that 
moment,  to  define  its  precise  relation  to 
committed  acts.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
crime  can  be  justified  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said. 

"  Under  no  circumstances  ?  " 

"  Under  no  circumstances." 

"  Early  teaching,  early  habits,  transmit- 
ted vices  of  the  blood — are  they  not  fac- 
tors? A  man  is  an  entity  —  complete 
possessor  of  his  own  body  and  soul,  which 
may  be  pure  or  hideous  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. But  you  make  him  arbitra- 
rily accountable.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me  —  I  am  simply  theorizing.  Nothing 
of  the  argument  applies  to  me  except  my 
love  of  solitude,  which  is  harmless,  and 
hurts  no  man.  I  have  had  experiences  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  misjudged. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  was  angry,  when 
I  inwardly  rebelled.  I  do  so  no  longer. 
I  am  content.  My  wife,  my  child,  my 
home,  my  lonely  habits,  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  fairly  happy  life.  Are  you  fond  of 
tea  ? " 

The  light  question,  addressed  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  serious  words,  somewhat 
startled  me.  I  answered  yes;  and  upon 
a  motion  from  her  husband  Mrs.  Carew 
left  the  room  to  prepare  the  tea.  Gabriel 
Carew  explained. 

"  It  is  not  ordered  in  this  room  because 
of  a  whim  of  mine.  My  wife  has  an  apart- 
ment which  is  to  me  a  sanctuary  of  rest, 
and  there  it  is  that  we  often  sit  and  read 
and  converse  as  we  drink  our  tea.  She  is 
anxious  about  me,  but  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  anxiety.  She  has  an  idea  that 
solitude  is  affecting  my  health ;  she  is 
mistaken ;  I  was  never  stronger,  never 
better."  He  broke  off  suddenly  with  the 
remark,  "  You  are  a  physician  ?  " 

'*It  will  be  correct  to  say  I  was,"  I 
replied.  "  Many  years  ago  I  relinquished 
practice." 

^*So  I   have  heard;  and  I  have  also 
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learned  that  you  held  a  distinguished  po- 
sition. I  have  in  my  library  your  book 
treating  of  diseases  of  the  mma,  in  which 
you  avoid  the  common  ground  of  demon- 
strable insanity.  You  speak  there,  if  I 
remember  aright,  of  inherited  mental  dis- 
ease." 

*^  I  have  devoted  two  chapters  to  the 
theme." 

"And  clearly  confute,"  he  pursued, 
"the  statement  you  made  just  now  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  crime  be  jus- 
tified." 

"  I  made  that  statement,^  I  said,  a  littU 
confused  by  this  just  challenge,  *'  from  a 
general  standpoint." 

"  I  speak  from  an  individual  standpoint," 
he  remarked.  "  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  human  ?  However,  this  is  diverging 
somewhat.  Can  you  tell  me  why,  as  twi« 
light  approaches,  a  chan^  in  my  mood 
works  mysteriously  within  me?  I  was 
gay  —  I  become  morose.  I  was  cheerful 
—  I  am  sad." 

"  Nerves,"  I  said,  "  afiEected  by  external 
forces.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  at 
present  give,  knowing  so  little  of  you." 

Twilight  was  upon  us  as  we  conversed, 
and  I  observed  that  his  face  was  growing 
dark.  With  a  strong,  healthy,  and  de- 
cided motion,  he  shook  o£E  the'  influence, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  roe. 

"  Know  more  of  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
been  informed  of  the  mutual  liking  which 
has  sprung  up  between  my  daughter  Mil- 
dred and  your  son.  We  will  speak  of 
this  seriously  at  a  future  time.  Mean- 
while, let  your  son  visit  us ;  my  home  is 
open  to  him  and  you.  I  have  a  horror  of 
secrecies.  We  will  shape  our  course  in 
the  light.    Shall  we  strive  to  be  friends  ?  " 

Apart  from  my  inclination  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him  —  in  the  first  in- 
stance born  of  my  anxiety  for  Reginald's 
happiness  —  there  was  in  Gabriel  Carew's 
manner  an  irresistible  charm,  and  I  now 
desired  his  friendship  for  my  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  Reginald's.  I  met  his  ad- 
vances cordially,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  with  Mrs.  Carew  and  Mildred  in  the 
room  which  Carew  had  likened  to  a  sanc- 
tuary. Its  influence  upon  him  was  an  in- 
fluence for  good.  The  gloom  which  had 
gathered  on  his  face  with  the  approach  of 
night  faded  away,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
cheerfulness  which  found  vent  in  his 
speech.  I  was  more  than  ever  surprised 
at  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which^  he 
had  acquired.  There  was  not  a  subject 
started  of  which  he  was  not  master,  and 
upon  which  he  was  not  able  to  throw  a 
new  light,  and  when  we  parted  it  was  with 
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mutual  expressions  of  esteem,  and  with  a 
mutual  wish  that  the  intimacy  thus  auspi- 
ciously commenced  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  into  a  dose  and  genuine  friendship. 
What  parti  culariy  struck  me  was  the  su- 
most  worshipping  love  Carew  entertained 
for  his  wife.  We  were  standing  in  the 
garden,  when,  with  a  tender,  personal  ap- 
plication of  a  theme  we  had  broached, 
Carew  said,  — 

"You  know  the  old  legend  of  every 
human  being  being  accompanied  througn 
life  by  two  angels,  one  good  and  one  bad, 
each  striving  to  obtain  mastery  over  him. 
My  good  angel  is  a  visible  one,  and  it  is 
ever  by  my  side." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  wife's 
shoulder,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
They  gazed  upon  each  other  like  lovers, 
and  at  that  moment  there  was  not  upon 
either  face  a  trace  of  eloom  or  sorrow. 

"  True  love  exists  between  those  two," 
I  thought,  as  I  wended  my  way  home. 
"  The  shadows  that  hover  round  them  are 
but  idle  fancies.  I  rejoice  that  a  daughter 
of  these  noble  people  has  won  my  son^s 
heart" 

XIV. 

A  GENERAL  survev  of  the  few  months 
that  followed  will  suffice.  There  are  many 
small  details  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
dwell  upon,  but  these  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  imagination.  They  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  the  episodes  which  marked 
the  progress  of  the  love  afiEair  between 
Mildred  an4  Reginald  —  who,  without  any 
distinct  declaration  from  us,  conducted 
themselves  toward  each  other  as  an  en- 
gaged couple.  We  elder  people  tacitly 
neld  back  from  entering  into  an  express 
engagement,  Mrs.  Carew  waiting,  as  it 
were,  upon  my  movements  and  tnose  of 
her  husband.  I  am  in  a  position  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  my  own  backwardness 
in  this  important  matter.  Gabriel  Ca- 
rew^s  reasons  must,  for  the  present,  be  left 
to  explain  themselves.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  Reginald  and  Mildred  were  per- 
fectly happy,  being  satisfied  that  they 
possessed  our  sanction  to  their  love.  No 
fault  was  theirs  in  this  respect.  If  blame 
was  due  anywhere,  we,  their  parents,  were 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  justly  felL 

The  hope  of  a  binding  friendship  be- 
tween myself  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carew 
was  more  than  fulfilled.  Not  only  did  we 
become  firm  friends,  but  the  closest  confi- 
dential relations  were  established  between 
us.  So  much  so  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  inner  and  outer 
lives    of  Gabriel    Carew  and  his  sweet 


wife.  There  was  little  to  learn  of  Mrs. 
Carew's  inner  life  which  I  had  not  already 
imagined;  it  was  a  record  of  innocence 
and  sweetness.  But  what  I  learnt  of  Ga- 
briel Carew  afforded  me  food  for  grave 
reflection.  So  intimate  were  our  relations, 
so  perfect  was  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  me,  that  he  concealed  nothing  from 
me.  His  frankness  won  iny  admiration 
and  greatly  disturbed  me.  The  recital  of 
his  youthful  life,  of  his  midnight  wander- 
ings, of  his  solitary  musings,  and  after- 
wards of  the  death  of  his  parents,  of  his 
entrance  into  Nerac,  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Doctor  Louis,  and  of  the 
traf^c  events  that  occurred  in  the  peaceful 
village,  made  up  the  sum  of  the  strangest 
record  which  had  ever  been  imparted  to 
me.  I  confess  to  being  much  affected  by 
the  fat(5  of  Eric  and  Emilius,  and  I  asked 
Carew  whether  he  had  heard  anjrthing  of 
Emilius  of  late  years.  His  reply  was  that 
he  bad  heard  nothing,  and  tnat  the  un- 
happy man  was  probably  dead. 

**  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  was 
guilty  ?  "  I  asked. 

*"  Not  the  slightest  doubt,"  said  Carew. 

I  was  not  so  sure ;  the  story  had  excited 
within  me  a  singular  sympatny  for  Emil- 
ius. 

Nowy  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  with 
respect  to  Gabriel  Carew,  I  had,  at  that 
time,  I  admit,  the  slightest  of  grounds ; 
and  the  powerful  effect  a  certain  suspicion 
had  upon  me  was  all  the  more  singular 
because  of  the  absence  of  reliable  evi- 
dence. The  study  I  had  made  for  many 
years  of  the  different  forms  in  which  in- 
sanity presents  itself  was  very  captivating 
to  me,  and  in  the  coarse  of  my  researches 
I  unearthed  some  weird  oarticulars,  of 
which,  were  I  a  writer  of  fiction,  I  could 
make  effective  use.  Gabriel  Csirew  was 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  faith- 
ful mate  to  bis  wife,  a  wise  counsellor  to 
his  daughter.  He  had  not  a  vice  which  I 
could  cuscover.  He  was  neither  a  spend- 
thrift nor  a  libertine.  He  drank  in  moder- 
ation, and  he  never  gambled ;  indeed,  he 
detested  all  games  of  chance.  His  views 
of  men  and  manners  were  singularly  cor- 
rect, and  denoted  a  well-balanced  brain. 
It  was  only  where  his  affections  were 
concerned  that  he  could  be  called  in  any 
way  extravagant;  but  this  would  be  ac- 
counted rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice.  His 
recreations  were  intellectual,  and  he 
sought  pleasure  and  happiness  only  in  his 
home  and  in  association  with  books  and 
his  wife  and  child.  What  judgment  would 
you,  from  a  distance,  pass  upon  such  a 
man  ?    What  but  that  of  entire  approval  ? 
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But  I  was  in  daily  coatact  with  him,  and 
signs  were  visible  to  me  which  greatly 
disturbed  me.  To  speak  plainly,  I  doubted 
Gabriel  Carew's  perfect  sanity. 

This  was  a  matter  of  most  serious  mo- 
ment. If  Carew  were  not  sane,  his  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  of  a 
harmless  form.  The  proof  of  this  lay  in 
his  affection  for  those  of  his  blood,  and 
—  which  in  evidence  is,  in  mv  opinion, 
quite  as  strong  —  in  his  tenderness  to 
animals  and  birds.  But  I  have  to  a  cer- 
tainty established  not  only  that  insanity 
is  hereditary,  but  that  what  is  harmless  in 
the  parent  may  become  destructive  in  the 
child.  Mildred  was  Carew's  daughter, 
and  to  all  appearance  as  free  from  any 
touch  of  insanity  as  the  most  healthful  of 
human  beings.  But  the  germ  must  be  in 
her,  to  be  transmitted  to  her  children  —  to 
Reginakrs  children  if  he  married  her. 

This  consideration  impelled  me  to  se- 
cret action  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  It 
would  have  been  useless  to  appeal  to  Reg- 
inald, and  to  set  before  him  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  an  union.  My 
counsel  would  have  fallen  upon  idle  ears. 
My  duty,  however,  was  clear.  It  was  for 
me  to  protect  him. 

Instead  of  listening  uninterruptedly  to 
the  confidences  imparted  to  me  by  Carew, 
I  prompted,  probed,  and  asked  questions, 
and  thus  learnt  much  which  might  other- 
wise not  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Considering  the  motive  by  which  I  was 
impelled,  the  investigation  I  was  pursuing 
was  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  nature,  but 
to  my  surprise  Carew  met  —  nay,  antici- 
pated—  me  with  a  most  surprising  frank- 
ness. He  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  the 
subject,  and  the  interest  he  evinced  in  it 
seemed  to  exceld  my  own.  He  spoke 
much  of  himself  —  not  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  hereditary  insanity,  but  as 
though  there  was  that  in  his  life  before  the 
death  of  his  parents  which  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  him  to  clear  up.  He  gave  me  a 
circumstantial  account  of  all  the  incidents 
of  those  early  years,  taking  pains  to  recall 
the  most  trifling  detail  bearing  upon  his 
youth. 

**  It  is  a  strange  pleasure  to  me."  he 
said,  **  to  be  able  to  unbosom  myself  so 
freely.  My  wife  is  unacquainted  with 
much  I  have  imparted  to  you.  There  was 
never  any  need  to  distress  her  by  a  rela- 
tion of  the  morbid  fancies  which  afflicted 
me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  which,  per- 
haps, were  the  foundation  of  the  profound 
melancholy  which,  after  sunset,  has  lately 
crept  upon  me.  Perhaps  I  am  paying  the 
penalty  of  old  age." 
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I  combated  this  view,  pointing  oat  that 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  perhaps 
its  most  useful  years  before  him.  ThrouA- 
out  these  discussions  and  confidences  ue 
names  of  Mildred  and  Reginald  were  not 
mentioned  —  I  purposely  avoided  refer- 
ence to  them,  but  Carew  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  thought  of  them  while  we  coo- 
versed.  The  one  person  who  seemed  to 
me  able  to  furnish  information  from  which 
I  could  weave  a  rational  theory  was  Mrs, 
Fortress,  the  nurse  who  for  a  number  of 
years  attended  Gabriel  Carew's  mother. 
I  asked  him  if  any  correspondence  had 
passed  between  them  since  she  left  Rose* 
mullion,  and  he  answered  no,  and  that 
he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  from  that 
time.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
idea  where  she  was  to  be  found,  supposing 
her  to  be  still  living. 

"In  the  last  interview  I  had  with  her,"  he 
replied,  "  she  gave  me  an  address  in  Corn- 
wall." He  paused  here,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  weighing  some  matter  in  his  mind. 
"  I  can  find  this  address  for  you,"  he  said 
presently,  "if  you  desire  it.  Have  you 
any  curiosity  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  boldly,  « if  you  have  no 
objection." 

Again  he  paused  in  thought  "  I  have 
no  objection,"  he  said.  "  She  may  reved 
to  you  what  she  declined  to  reveal  to  me, 
and  it  may  assist  you  in  your  inquiry." 

I  looked  at  him,  startled  by  his  last 
words.  They  were  the  first  he  had  uttered 
which  denoted  that  he  suspected  my  mo- 
tive in  wooing  and  encouraging  these 
conversations.  The  expression  on  his 
face  was  gentle  and  sad,  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  make  no  comment  on  his  remark. 
The  next  day  he  gave  me  an  address  in 
Cornwall  at  which  Mrs.  Fortress  had  told 
him  she  was  certain  to  be  found  during 
her  lifetime.  He  gave  me,  also,  a  short 
note  to  her,  in  which  he  stated  that  I  was 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  she  would  commu- 
nicate to  me  any  information  respecting  his 
parents  it  was  in  her  power  to  impart  — 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was 
prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  it.  At 
Carew's  request,  I  read  this  note  in  his 
presence,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  empow- 
ered me  to  pay  for  the  information  if  I 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  naming  as  a 
limit  a  sum  which  I  considered  extrava- 
gantly liberal.  I  had  already  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  temporary  absence  from 
home,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  I 
was  in  Cornwall,  and  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Fortress. 
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A  FINE,  Stately,  stalwart  old  woman,  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
with  grey  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  an  air  of 
masculine  vigor  about  her  which  could 
not  fail  to  impress  an  observer.  But  what 
most  strongly  impressed  me  was  the 
quality  of  power  which  distinguished  her 
—  the  power  of  a  firm  will,  which,  in  a 
lofty  grade  of  life,  would  have  made  her 
a  leaoer.  I  introduced  myself  to  her,  and 
informed  her  that  I  had  obtained  her  ad- 
dress from  Gabriel  Carew,  and  had  jour- 
neyed to  Cornwall  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  her.  She  evinced  no  surprise, 
and  inquired  how  could  she  be  sure  that  I 
came  from  Mr.  Carew. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  him,*'  I  said ;  and 
I  gave  it  to  her. 

She  read  it  quietly,  and  put  it  into  her 
pocket. 

"Is  Mr.  Carew  well ? "  she  asked. 

«  He  is  well,"  I  replied. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  I 
left  him  in  RosemuUion,"'  she  said.  "  He 
told  me  then  it  was  his  intention  to  quit  it 
forever,  and  never  again  to  set  foot  in  it. 
I  said  that  there  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  in  the  course  of  life.  He  lives 
now  in  RosemuUion  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  he  has  not  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion." 

There  was  no  triumph  in  her  voice,  in- 
dicating that  she  had  been  right  and  he 
wrong.  It  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact, 
simply  made. 

"  We  often  commit  ourselves  unguard- 
edly," I  observed. 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  As  you  have  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Ca- 
rew, you  are  not  aware  that  he  is  mar- 
ried ? " 

She  gazed  at  me  thoug^htfully,  and  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  stirring  of  interest 
within  her  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Married !  "  she  echoed  calmly.  "  Late- 
ly?" 

"  No,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  year." 

"  Is  his  wife  living  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes.  She  is  with  Mr.  Carew  at  Rose- 
muUion. Would  you  like  to  see  her  por- 
trait?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

I  had  brought  Mrs.  Carew's  portrait  with 
me,  and  other  things  which  I  thought 
might  be  likely  to  help  me  in  my  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Fortress.  I  handed  her 
the  picture. 

*^  A  beautiful  lady,"  she  said,  handing 
it  back  to  me. 


«  Better  than  beautiful,**  I  said.  "  An 
angel  of  goodness  and  charity,  beloved  by 
all  who  nave  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her.** 

"Is  she  happy?" 

"Very  happy.  She  and  her  husband 
are  united  by  tne  firmest  links  of  love." 

"  That  18  ^ood  news,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.    Is  Mr.  Carew  happy  ?  ** 

Slight  as  was  the  pause  before  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  what  reply  to  give,  she 
took  advanta^  of  it 

"  Then  be  is  not  happy  ?  *' 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  openly  to  you," 
I  said.  "  It  is  not  out  of  mere  light  curi- 
osity that  I  have  sought  you." 

"It  is,"  she  said,  "  entirely  at  your  dis- 
cretion how  you  speak  to  me.  You  are 
not  here  at  my  bidding.'* 

"  True,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  am  entirely 
at  your  mercy.  You  learn  from  Mr.  Ca- . 
rew's  letter  that  I  am  on  terms  of  confi- 
dential friendship  with  him,  and  that  he 
places  no  restraint  upon  you.  There  is 
no  person  living  who  is  better  acquainted 
than  yourself  with  the  particulars  of  his 
young  life,  with  its  strange  surroundings, 
Its  isolation,  its  lack  of  li^ht.  Dominated 
by  such  dark  influences,  it  would  have  not 
been  matter  for  wonder  bad  Mr.  Carew 
grown  into  a  morose,  savage  man,  be- 
lieving only  in  evil,  and  capable  only  of  it. 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  He  has  faith 
in  goodness;  he  has  won  the  love  of  a 
good  woman.  His  heart  is  tender,  his 
nature  charitable.  When,  before  parting 
with  you,  he  asked  you  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  the  mystery  which  reigned  in  his 
home,  there  may  have  been  some  valid 
reason  for  jrour  refusal -«  although,  even 
then,  as  his  parents  were  dead  and  he  was 
alone  in  the  world,  such  refusal  was  capar 
ble  of  a  construction  more  hurtful  than  the 
truth  might  have  been.*' 

She  interrupted  me  here  by  sa3ring,  "  It 
could  not  have  been." 

"  But,**  I  urged,  "  might  not  the  truth, 
painful  though  it  were,  have  contributed 
to  avert  evil  consequences  ?  " 

"To  Mr.  Carew,"  she  asked,  "or  to 
others  ?  ** 

"  To  others,"  I  replied. 

"  I  will  wait  a  little,"  she  said  compos- 
edly, "  before  I  answer  that  question.  V ou 
have  more  to  say." 

"  There  can  hfe  no  valid  reason,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  for  silence  now.  Mr.  Carew  is 
anxious  that  you  should  speak  candidly  to 
me.  An  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
would  probably  weigh  with  you.** 

"It  is  not  unlikely," she  said.  " May  I 
ask  if  you  belong  to  any  profession  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  follow  any  at  present,*'  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  for  years  I  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician." 

'*  In  a  general  way,  or  as  a  special- 
ist ?  " 

"  Chiefly  as  a  specialist.  I  have  written 
a  successnil  booK  upon  certain  forms  of 
insanity,  and  I  have  a  copy  with  me.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  read  it" 

"  It  would  interest  me,"  she  said.    "  If 
I  had  been  a  physician,  I  shoold  have  de- 
voted myself  to  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
•      if 
sion. 

I  gave  her  the  book,  which  she  placed 
aside.  "It  is  not,  however,  solely  m  that 
capacity,"  I  said,  "  that  I  am  here.  That 
certain  indefinite  impressions,  springing 
from  my  professional  experiences,  have 
prompted  me,  I  do  not  deny;  but  my 
strongest  reasons  are  private  ones.  Is  it 
your  belief  that  insanity  is  hereditary  and 
ineradicable?" 

"  That  is  my  firm  belief,"  she  said. 

"It  is  also  mine.  Mrs.  Fortress,  are 
you  a  married  woman  ?  " 

"  I  married  a  few  months  after  I  left 
Mr.  Carew's  service.  Within  two  years 
of  my  marriage  I  lost  my  husband." 

•*  Have  you  any  children  ?  " 

"One  —  a  son." 

"  Who  must  be  now  approaching  man- 
hood ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  my  case.  My  wife  is  dead, 
and  I  have  an  only  child  —  a  son  —  who 
is  deeply  in  love  with  Gabriel  Carew's 
daughter." 

Tnis  introduction  of  Miss  Carew  threw 
Mrs.  Fortress  off  her  guard ;  there  was  a 
startled  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  she  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Carew  has  a  daughter.  Has  he  other 
children?" 

"  No.  Mildred  Carew  is,  like  your  son 
and  mine,  an  only  child.  I  purposely 
brought  three  things  with  me,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  help  me  in  my  purpose. 
Two  you  have  —  my  book  and  tne  portrait 
of  Gabriel  Carew's  wife.  Here  is  the 
portrait  of  his  daughter." 

She  examined  it  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, and  remarked  that  she  saw  no  resem- 
blance in  it  to  the  father. 

"  That  has  struck  me,"  I  observed ; 
"neither  does  she  resemble  her  mother  in 
any  marked  manner.  But  that  sometimes 
happens,  though  it  is  not  the  rule." 

"  Is  there  an  engagement  between  your 
son  and  Miss  Carew? " 

"  They  are  courting  each  other  with  a 
view  to  marriage." 

"  With  your  consent  ?  " 


**  Yes,  but  it  was  given  before  I  became 
intimate  with  Mr.  Carew." 
"  And  since  then  you  have  repented  ?  ** 
**  I  have  been  greatly  disturbed." 
*'  Rather,"  she  said  dowly,  "  than  my 
son  should  marry  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Carew, 
I  would  see  him  in  his  grave." 

This  declaration  profoundly  agitated 
me,  so  far  did  it  go  to  confirm  roe  in  my 
suspicions.  "  I  asked  you  a  question  a 
few  moments  since,"  I  said,  "and  jroa 
said  you  would  wait  a  little  before  you  an- 
swered it    Will  you  answer  it  now  ?  " 

"  Your  question  was,  *  Had  a  painful 
truth  been  revealed  to  Mr.  Carew  wnen  he 
was  a  single  gentleman,  whether  it  might 
have  averted  evil  consequences  to  otb^ 
ers.* " 


>» 


"  You  have  stated  it  correctly." 

"  It  might  have  done,"  she  said.  "  But 
it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Carew  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  attract  a  woman's 
heart  I  often  said  to  myself,  '  He  will 
never  marry.' " 

"  You  were  mistaken." 

"  I  was ;  and  I  say  again  I  am  sorry." 
She  took  from  her  pocket  the  letter  I  bad 
given  her  from  Mr.  Caxew,  and  read  it 
carefully  and  slowlv,  in  a  new  light  it 
seemed  to  me.  Even  when  she  had 
finished  the  perusal  she  did  not  immedi- 
ately speak,  but  sat  in  silent  thought 
awhile. 

"I  am  not  a  tender-hearted  woman," 
she  said,  "  and  not  easy  to  move  when  I 
pledge  myselL  Mr.  Otrew's  hither  be- 
haved well  to  me,  and  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  providing  for  me  if  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do  so  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  I,  on 
my  part,  kept  the  two  promises  I  made 
him  when  I  entered  his  service.  The  first 
was  not  to  leave  his  service  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  wife ;  the  second  not  to  di- 
vulge, without  powerful  cause,  the  secret 
of  the  unhappy  inheritance  he  feared  bit 
wife  had  transmitted  to  their  son.  When 
I  bade  farewell  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Carew  in 
Rosemullion,  I  saw  no  such  cause  for  di- 
vulging the  secret,  and  I  declined  to  sat- 
isfy my  young  master.  1 1  may  be  different 
now,  and  I  may  be  tempted  to  satisfy  vMr.** 

"  Out  of  your  sense  of  justice  ?  '^  I  d^ 
served. 

**  Not  entirely.  Mr.  Carew's  letter  con- 
tains the  offer  of  a  reward." 

I  met  her  instantly  and  with  eagerness. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  pay  it." 

**  It  happens  that  I  am  in  need  of  a  snm 
of  money.  An  opportunity  is  open  to  my 
son  which  will  be  to  his  advantage,  bat  I 
am  not  rich  enough  to  purchase  it" 

**  How  much  is  needed  ?  "  I  asked. 
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She  named  a  sum  which  was  modest  in 
comparison  with  the  limit  which  Gabriel 
Carew  had  given  me,  and  I  at  once  con- 
sented to  pay  it  to  her  for  her  information. 
I  had  money  with  me,  and  I  counted  out 
the  amount  she  required,  and  handed  it  to 
her.  After  ascertaining  that  it  was  cor- 
rect, she  commenced. 

"When  I  accepted  the  situation  Mr. 
Carew  o£Eered  me,  I  did  it  with  my  eyes 
open.  I  was  at  that  time  employed  in  a 
lunatic  aslyum,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
my  rate  01  pay.  Mr.  Carew  offered  me 
higher  terms.  His  wife  was  a  dangerous 
woman,  and  needed  constant  watching. 
Properly  speaking,  she  should  have  been 
placed  in  an  asylum,  but  the  thought  of  so 
doing  was  hateful  to  her  husband,  who 
desired  to  keep  his  domestic  affliction 
from  public  knowledge.  He  would  have 
regarded  such  a  disclosure  as  an  indelible 
disgrace.  There  are  similar  secrets  in 
many  families.  At  the  time  he  married 
her  he  had  no  suspicion  that  her  blood 
was  tainted,  and  it  was  only  three  months 
before  the  birth  of  Gabriel  Carew  that  he 
made  the  discovery.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  partic- 
ulars ;  I  am  not  a  prying  woman,  and  was 
contented  with  what  he  told  me.  When 
he  made  the  dreadful  discovery  he  and 
his  wife  were  abroad,  and  the  occasion  of 
it,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  ran  in  this 
fashion.  Mr.  Carew  was  occupying  a 
house  in  Switzerland  —  he  was  rich  at 
the  time  —  and  was  entertaining  guests. 
Amon^  them  was  a  false  friend  who  was 
managing  his  affairs  in  England,  where 
Mr.  Carew  lived  for  the  greater  part  of 
every  vear.  Ultimately  this  friend  robbed 
him  ot  his  fortune,  which  Mr.  Carew  never 
recovered,  coming,  however,  into  another 
later  on,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase 
the  estate  of  Rosemullion.  One  evening 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Mr.  Carew*s 
house,  in  which  his  friend  was  stopping. 
Mrs.  Carew  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  there  was  a  Tyrolean  air  for 
which  she  had  an  infatuation.  She  sang 
and  played  it  again  and  again,  and  became 
much  excited.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to 
say  that  she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
The  evening  passed  on,  and  the  guests 
had  departed.  All  but  one  —  her  hus- 
band's false  friend,  who  was  stopping  in 
the  house.  Either  his  duties  as  a  polite 
host,  or  some  other  business,  called  her 
husband  away,  and  Mrs.  Carew  and  this 
friend  were  left  alone.  He  asked  her  to 
play  and  sine  again,  and  she  did  so  for 
him ;  and  then  he  made  love  to  her. 
She  repulsed  him  indignantly,  but  he  was 
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not  to  be  easily  daunted,  and  a  climax  ar- 
rived, when  he  grossly  insulted  her.  This 
roused  her  to  ^iry,  and  she  caught  an  or- 
namental dagger —  but  a  weapon  capable 
of  mischief — from  the  table,  and  would 
have  plunged  it  into  his  heart  had  he  not 
caught  her  wrist  and  disarmed  her.  He 
flung  the  dagger  away,  and  then  coolly 
told  her  that  ner  husband  bad  implicit 
confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  would  in- 
vent a  story  that  would  ruin  her.  He  told 
her,  too,  that  he  had  her  husband  in  his 
power,  that  she  and  he  were  at  his  mercy, 
and  that  he  could  beggar  them  at  any 
moment  There  occurred  then  a  singular 
chancre  in  her;  her  excitement  left  her, 
and  she  became  as  cool  as  he.  Deceived 
by  this,  he  renewed  his  suit,  but  she  held 
him  back,  and  she  said  one  word  to  him : 
''Wait!"  To  wait  meant  to  hope,  and 
he  said  he  would  be  content  if  she  would 
play  and  sing  to  him  again.  She  did  so  — 
the  same  Tyrolean  sur  she  bad  sang  so 
many  times  on  this  evening.  Her  nus- 
bana  came  in,  and  the  scene  ended.  In 
describing  it  I  am  drawing  from  what  Mr. 
Carew  told  me  afterwards  in  England. 
But  the  incident  was  not  to  end  there. 
Mr.  Carew  and  his  wife  retired,  and  he, 
awakening  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
missed  her  from  his  side.  He  started  up, 
and  saw  that  her  clothes  were  gone.  At 
the  moment  of  the  discovery  he  heard  a 
cry,  and  he  ran  from  the  room.  He  saw 
his  wife  approaching  him ;  she  was  fully 
dressed,  and  she  held  in  her  hand  the  or- 
namental dagger,  which  was  stained  with 
blood.  There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
but  although  he  stood  straight  in  front  of 
her,  with  a  candle  in  bis  hand,  she  did  not 
appear  to  see  him.  She  passed  by  with- 
out a  word  or  look  of  recognition.  He 
followed  her  to  their  bedroom,  and  there 
she  laid  the  dagger  aside,  undressed, 
and  went  to  bed.  She  had  been  all  the 
time  fast  asleep.  When  she  was  abed  he 
looked  at  the  blood-stains  on  the  dageer ; 
there  was  no  wound  upon  her ;  from  whom 
came  the  blood  —  from  whence  the  cry? 
The  direction  from  which  his  wife  had 
come  was  that  of  the  room  occupied  by 
his  friend.  He  went  there,  and  found  his 
guest  just  reviving  from  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility caused  by  a  stab  in  his  breast  while 
he  was  asleep.  Mr.  Carew  could  form 
but  one  conclusion,  and  his  sole  aim  now 
was  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  quiet. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  having  invented  a 
story  which  his  friend  professed  to  believe, 
and  into  which  Mrs.  Carew^s  name  was  not 
introduced.  It  suited  Mr.  Carew*s  friend 
not  to  dispute  the  invented  story;  his 
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"  Did  the  house  contain  other  lodgers  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  did  not  any  of  them  suspect  or 
discover  the  mystery  so  close  to  them  ?  " 

"  In  my  belief  not  another  person  in 
the  house  had  any  suspicion." 

"You  lived  for  many  years  in  Rose- 
mullion  ?  " 

*•  Yes." 

"  Did  not  Mrs.  Carew  have  a  medical 
adviser  ?  " 

"A  doctor  called  and  saw  her  from 
time  to  time." 

"  Was  lie  not  aware  of  her  condition  ? " 

"He  was  not.  His  visits  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  he  frequently  called 
at  the  house  without  seeing  my  mistress." 

"  By  whose  directions  was  she  denied 
to  him?" 

"  By  mine.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
preserve  my  master*s  secret." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  your  duty,  Mrs. 
Fortress." 

Her  lip  curled.     She  did  not  thank  me. 

"  Did  this  doctor  ever  see  Mrs.  Carew 
alone  ? " 

"  Never.  I  took  care  always  to  be 
present,  and  I  always  prepared  my  mis- 
tress for  his  visits,  warning  her  to  be 
careful." 

"  Did  she  never  rebel  ?  " 

"  With  respect  to  the  doctor,  never.  I 
had  my  difRcult  days  with  her,  but  that 
was  my  business,  and  mine  alone." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  careful  and 
conscientious  man,"  I  said  somewhat  sar- 
castically. 

She  capped  me  by  replying,  **His  ac- 
counts were  regularly  paid.  Perhaps  that 
was  sufficient  for  him." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  a  smile,  though  I  was  really  indig- 
nant. "  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more 
to  guide  me?  Do  you  think  it  was  Mr. 
Carew's  intention  to  keep  his  son  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  this  misfortune,  even 
after  the  death  of  your  mistress  ? " 

"  I  am  not  positive.  My  master  died 
during  a  visit  to  Wales,  while  my  mistress 
was  still  living.  It  is  probable,  had  he 
survived  his  wife,  that  he  would  have 
spoken  to  his  son  on  the  subject.  I  can- 
not say  for  certain,  but,  from  certain 
words  ne  once  used  I  believe  he  left  some 
record  behind  him." 

This  suggestion  aroused  me. 

"  Some  written  record  ? "  I  asked. 


(( 


Yes. 
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"  WHiere  would  he  have  deposited  it  ? " 
"  In  RosemuUion  my  master   had    his 
private  room,  into  which  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  enter.     There  are  large    safes 


built  in  the  walls  of  that  room.  If  the 
record  I  believe  my  master  made  is  found 
anywhere,  it  will  be  in  that  room.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  sir.  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know.  Whether  you  believe 
me  or  not  does  not  concern  me.  When 
you  see  Mr.  Gabriel,  sir,  give  him  my 
humble  duty." 


From  Macmillan't  Macaziat. 
MONTROSE. 

It  is  so  surprising  in  these  days,  and 
so  agreeable,  to  find  any  respect  paid  to 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  ancestor, 
that  even  those  rigid  euardians  of  our  lit- 
erary virtue  who  hold  that  a  petticoat  forms 
no  protection  to  a  pen  mieht  unbend  in 
favor  of  this  litde  book.*  But  indeed  no 
excuses  are  necessary.  With  as  much 
modesty  as  truth  Lady  Violet  Greville 
has  warned  her  readers  that  she  makes 
"  no  pretensions  to  novelty  or  high  things." 
Her  single  aim  has  been  to  cast  mto 
a  shape  convenient  to  the  unlaborious 
reader,  the  career  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  her  family.  To  be  sure,  the  late 
Mark  Napier's  two  books  mav  still  be 
bought;  and  a  translation  of  Wishart]s 
panegyeric  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  public  librarjes.f  But  the  good 
bishop  no  doubt  needs  correcting  and 
supplementing ;  while  Napier,  most  pains- 
taking and  devoted  of  advocates,  was  not 
an  assured  master  of  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing. There  was  nothing,  then,  to  be  said 
against  a  popular  sketch  of  Montrose; 
nay,  in  an  age  so  singularly  prolific  in  un- 
interesting and  unimpK>rtant  biographies, 
there  needs  no  great  stretch  of  ingenuity 
to  find  much  to  say  for  it.  Montrose  was 
important  in  his  own  time,  and  should  be 
interesting  in  ours.  Lady  Violet  Greville 
has  not  considered  the  character  of  her 
ancestor  very  curiously.  She  has  been  at 
no  great  pains  to  find  or  make  excuses  for 
him.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  think 
none  are  needed.  At  any  rate  she  has 
either  put  by,  or  lightly  passed  over,  those 
points  in  his  career  which  other  writers 
have  found  puzzling  or  indefensible.  She 
has  selected  out  of  the  materials  provided 
for  her  enough  to  furnish  a  sufficiently 

*  Montrose,  by  Lady  Violet  Grerille.    London.  iSM. 

t  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  by  Mark  Napi«r. 
Advocate ;  London,  1S3S.  The  Life  and  Timet  ot 
Montrose,  by  the  same  ;  Edinburgh,  1840.  Memoir* 
of  the  most  renowned  James  Graham,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Wishart,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Edinbttrgh* 
Edinburgh,  1819. 
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of  weeks.  Even  her  husband,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  this  clever  woman,  was  denied  ad- 
mittance to  his  wife's  chamber.  What 
difficulty  was  there,  in  those  days  and 
weeks  of  seclusion,  so  to  oppress,  irritate, 
and  torture  the  poor  patient  as  to  compel 
her  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  madness  — 
to  drive  her  into  it  indeed  ?  Such  cases 
were  not  unknown.  Even  now,  from  time 
to  time,  the  public  heart  is  stirred  by  a 
sudden  revelation  of  such  atrocities. 

These  were  cogent  arguments  which  I 
raised  against  myself.  With  myself  in 
my  son's  place  I  should  confidently  ad- 
vance them,  and  should  laugh  to  scorn 
the  weak  opposition  which  would  bar  my 
way  to  happiness.  I  sighed  as  I  thought 
The  obstacles  in  my  way  were  every  mo- 
ment growing  more  formidable. 

These  were  not  the  only  arguments 
against  myself  which  occurred  to  me. 
There  was  Mrs.  Fortress's  conduct  when 
she  left  Rosemullion  after  the  death  of 
her  mistress.  Gabriel  Carew  had  made  a 
pitiful  appeal  to  her.  How  had  she  met 
him  ?  By  assuming  a  mysterious  air,  in- 
dicating that  she  had  the  key  to  a  secret 
in  which  he  was  vitally  interested,  but 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  give  it  to  him. 
Whv  had  she  done  this  ?  Who  could 
douDt  the  answer  to  such  a  question  ?  It 
was  necessary  to  the  rdle  she  had  adopt- 
ed. Any  other  course  would  have  led  to 
an  exposure  of  her  vile  scheme.  There 
was  the  legacv  which  Mr.  Carew  left  her 
in  his  will.  Were  the  real  truth  known 
she  might  be  deprived  of  it.  Therefore, 
the  assumption  of  mystery  in  her  last  in- 
terview with  Gabriel  Carew.  A  cunning 
woman  indeed. 

Against  evidence  so  flimsy  there  was  a 
heavy  weight  of  testimony.  Was  not 
Gabriel  Carew  a  loving  nusband  and 
father  ?  No  person  could  dispute  it.  He 
loved  his  wife  and  child,  and  they  loved 
him.  Was  he  ever  known  to  commit  a 
cruel  act?  Never.  Was  not  his  purse 
ever  open  to  the  call  of  charity  ?  Innu- 
merable instances  that  such  was  so  could 
be  adduced.  Could  even  light  acts  of 
rudeness  and  incivility  be  laid  at  his 
door?  What  \^'as  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  him?  That  he  was  not  fond  of 
society,  that  he  was  a  recluse.  Could  not 
this  be  said  of  hundreds  of  estimable 
men,  and  was  it  ever"  put  forth  as  a  dis- 
tinct offence  ?  If  he  did  not  himself  go 
into  society,  did  he  prevent  his  wife  and 
child  from  doing  so  ?  On  the  contrary, 
he  encouraged  them  to  seek  amusement 
which  he,  a  grave  man  and  a  student, 
possibly   deemed    frivolous.      Fond    of 


books,  seeking;  his  greatest  pleasures  in 
them,  was  not  this  distinctly  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  did  it  not  prove  him  to  be  of  a 
superior  nature  to  the  common  herd? 
The  heaviest  charge  was  that  which,  in 
conversation  with  me,  he  had  brought 
a^inst  himself  —  that  on  the  approach  of 
night  his  spirits  became  gloomy.  Slight 
grounds  indeed  for  so  serious  an  accusa- 
tion as  insanity.  Madmen  were  proverbi- 
ally cunning.  Gabriel  Carew  was  the 
soul  of  frankness,  himself  opening  up 
discussions  which  would  tell  against  him 
were  he  not  mentally  and  physically  sound 
and  healthy.    I  began  to  despair. 

These  reflections  did  not  all  pass 
through  my  mind  in  the  silence  which 
followed  tne  conclusion  of  Mrs.  For- 
tress's statement.  They  are  the  sum- 
ming-up of  my  thoughts  at  that  time  and 
during  my  homeiR^^  jonmey.  Mean- 
while, Mrs.  Fortress  was  waiting  patiently 
for  me  to  put  any  questions  which  might 
occur  to  me. 

"Beyond  yourself,  Mrs.  Fortress,"  I 
said,  "  and  your  master  and  mistress,  was 
there  no  person  cognisant  with  Mrs.  Ca- 
re w's  condition  ?  " 

"  None,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foreign  doctor." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  his  name  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know  it,  but  a  doctor  of  his 
learning  would  not  have  been  a  young 
man  when  Mr.  Carew  consulted  him,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  he  would  be  now  liv- 
ing." 

•♦  True,"  I  said. 

•*  Besides,"  she  added,  "  his  experience 
of  Mrs.  Carew  could  have  been  but 
slight.  Almost  immediately  after  he  gave 
Mr.  Carew  his  opinion  of  my  mistress, 
they  left  for  England,  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  remarked!,  "  and  he  may,  after 
all,  have  been  mistaken." 

She  shrank  a  little,  I  fotfcied,  but  she 
said  firmly,  **He  may  have  been,  I  was 
not." 

"I  am  not  doubting  you,  Mrs.  For- 
tress," I  said. 

She  interposed  here  by  saying,  "  It  is 
immaterial  whether  you  are  or  not  The 
facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them." 

"  I  understand,  of  course,  that  you  have 
spoken  honestly,  but  is  it  not  possible 
you  may  have  judged  wrongly  ?  " 

"I  cannot' admit  it,  sir,'^  she  replied 
with  calm  dignity.    "It  is  not  possible." 

Certainly  she  maintained  her  ground. 
I  continued  my  inquiry. 

"  Before  Mr.  Carew  came  into  his  sec- 
ond fortune  he  lived  humbly  in  London  ?  '* 

"  Yes ;  in  poor  lodgings." 
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"  Did  the  house  contain  other  lodgers  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  did  not  any  of  them  suspect  or 
discover  the  mystery  so  close  to  them  ?  " 

"In  my  belief  not  another  person  in 
the  house  had  any  suspicion." 

"You  lived  for  many  years  in  Rose- 
mullion  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  not  Mrs.  Carew  have  a  medical 
adviser  ? " 

"A  doctor  called  and  saw  her  from 
time  to  time." 

"  Was  he  not  aware  of  her  condition  ?  " 

"He  was  not.  His  visits  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form»  and  he  frequently  called 
at  the  house  without  seeing  my  mistress." 

"  By  whose  directions  was  she  denied 
to  him?" 

"  By  mine.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
preserve  my  master's  secret." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  your  duty,  Mrs. 
P'ortress." 

Her  lip  curled.    She  did  not  thank  me. 

"  Did  this  doctor  ever  see  Mrs.  Carew 
alone  ? " 

"  Never.  I  took  care  always  to  be 
present,  and  I  always  prepared  my  mis- 
tress for  his  visits,  warning  her  to  be 
careful." 

"  Did  she  never  rebel  ?  " 

"  With  respect  to  the  doctor,  never.  I 
had  my  difficult  days  with  her,  but  that 
was  my  business,  and  mine  alone." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  careful  and 
conscientious  man,"  I  said  somewhat  sar- 
castically. 

She  capped  me  by  replying,  "  His  ac- 
counts were  regularly  paid.  Perhaps  that 
was  sufficient  for  him." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  a  smile,  though  I  was  really  indig- 
nant. "  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more 
to  guide  me  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  Mr. 
Carew's  intention  to  keep  his  son  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  this  misfortune,  even 
after  the  death  of  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  positive.  My  master  died 
during  a  visit  to  Wales,  while  my  mistress 
was  still  living.  It  is  probable,  had  he 
survived  his  wife,  that  he  would  have 
spoken  to  his  son  on  the  subject.  I  can- 
not say  for  certain,  but,  from  certain 
words  ne  once  used  I  believe  he  left  some 
record  behind  him." 

This  suggestion  aroused  me. 

"  Some  written  record  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  would  he  have  deposited  it?  " 

"  In  Rosemullion  my  master  had  his 
private  room,  into  which  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  enter.    There  are  large   safes 


built  in  the  walls  of  that  room.  If  the 
record  I  believe  my  master  made  is  found 
anywhere,  it  will  be  in  that  room.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  sir.  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know.  Whether  you  believe 
me  or  not  does  not  concern  me.  When 
you  see  Mr.  Gabriel,  sir,  give  him  my 
humble  duty." 


From  Macmillan't  Macaziat. 
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It  is  so  surprising  in  these  days,  and 
so  agreeable,  to  find  any  respect  paid  to 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  ancestor, 
that  even  those  rigid  euardians  of  our  lit- 
erary virtue  who  hold  that  a  petticoat  forms 
no  protection  to  a  pen  might  unbend  in 
favor  of  this  litde  book.*  But  indeed  no 
excuses  are  necessary.  With  as  much 
modesty  as  truth  Lady  Violet  Greville 
has  warned  her  readers  that  she  makes 
"  no  pretensions  to  novelty  or  high  things." 
Her  single  aim  has  been  to  cast  mto 
a  shape  convenient  to  the  unlaborious 
reader,  the  career  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  her  family.  To  be  sure,  the  late 
Mark  Napiers  two  books  mav  still  be 
bought;  and  a  translation  of  Wishart's 
panegyeric  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  public  libranes.f  But  the  good 
bishop  no  doubt  needs  correcting  and 
supplementing;  while  Napier, most  pains- 
taking and  devoted  of  advocates,  was  not 
an  assured  master  of  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing. There  was  nothing,  then,  to  be  said 
against  a  popular  sketch  of  Montrose; 
nay,  in  an  age  so  singularly  prolific  in  un- 
interesting and  unimpK>rtant  biographies, 
there  needs  no  great  stretch  of  ingenuity 
to  find  much  to  say  for  it.  Montrose  was 
important  in  his  own  time,  and  should  be 
interesting  in  ours.  Lady  Violet  Greville 
has  not  considered  the  character  of  her 
ancestor  very  curiously.  She  has  been  at 
no  great  pains  to  find  or  make  excuses  for 
him.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  think 
none  are  needed.  At  any  rate  she  has 
either  put  by,  or  lightly  passed  over,  those 
points  in  his  career  which  other  writers 
have  found  puzzling  or  indefensible.  She 
has  selected  out  of  the  materials  provided 
for  her  enough  to  furnish  a  sufficiently 

*  Montrose,  by  Lady  Violet  Grerille.    London,  iSM. 

t  Monirof^e  and  the  Covenanters,  by  Mark  Napier. 
Advocate ;  London,  1S38.  The  Life  and  Timea  of 
Montrose,  by  the  same ;  Edinbai^h,  iSia  Memoir* 
of  the  most  renowned  James  Graham,  Marquis  ol 
Montrose,  translated  from  the  Latin  ol  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Wishart,  afterwardi  Bishop  of  Eitinbargh" 
Edinburgh,  1819. 
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correct  and  flowing  sketch  of  a  singularly 
picturesque  figure  ;  and  the  result  may  he 
said  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
serious  history  or  biography,  as  Maunder's 
little  epitomes  bear  to  the  prodigious  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Her  lady- 
ship may  particularly  be  praised  for  the 
firm  front  she  has  shown  to  those  temp- 
tations which  so  few  biographers,  and 
especially  of  her  sex,  are  found  able  to 
resist.  She  has  put  her  materials  to  no  fan- 
tastic uses ;  nor  has  her  ancestral  affection 
been  suffered  to  assume  any  unreasonable 
form  of  the  /ues  Boswelliana.  The  most 
that  could  be  said  against  her  on  this 
score,  might  very  well  be  covered  by 
Scott's  excuse  to  Southev  for  refusing  to 
join  in  the  general  condemnation  of  an- 
other famous  member  of  the  house  of 
Graham.  Southey  had  blamed  Words- 
worth for  not  introducing  into  his  sonnet 
on  Killiecrankie  some  censure  of  Dun- 
dee's character.  But  Scott  defended  both 
Wordsworth  and  Dundee,  adding,  how- 
ever, "  I  admit  I  had  many  Cavalier  prej- 
udices instilled  into  me,  as  my  ancestor 
was  a  Killiecrankie  man." 

**  Great  men,"  said  Carlyle,  "  taken  up 
in  apy  way,  are  profitable  company.  We 
cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a 
great  man  without  gaining  something  by 
him,"  To  determine  Montrose's  claim  to 
greatness,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  essential  meaning  01  the 
word  greatness.  But  definitions  are  dan- 
gerous things  to  meddle  with ;  no  one  is 
ever  satisfied  with  them  but  the  maker. 
One  might,  indeed,  fall  back  on  that  com- 
fortable solution  of  all  difficult  problems, 
and  maintain  that  true  greatness  can  only 
be  spiritually  discerned.  But  that  is,  after 
all,  a  form  of  comfort  which  avails  only 
when  joined  to  the  assurance  that  all  the 
rest  ot  mankind  are  spiritually  blind.  Car- 
lyle himself  helps  us  little  here.  As  usual, 
he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  he  was  per- 
haps congenitallv  incapable  of  grappling 
with,  and  wraps  nis  weakness,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  in  a  gorgeous  veil  of  words.  He 
does,  indeed,  preface  his  discourse  on 
heroes  with  the  fine  assertion  that  a  great 
man  is  "a  flowing  light-fountain  of  native 
original  insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic 
nobleness,  in  whose  radiance  all  souls  feel 
that  it  is  well  with  them."  But  tried  by 
this  test,  what  measure  of  greatness  did 
Mahomet,  Knox,  Rousseau,  or  Napoleon 
reach  }  Manhood  and  heroic  nobleness 
Montrose  certainly  had ;  insight  he  no 
less  certainly  lacked.  It  was  indeed  his 
hopeless  incapacity  for  seeing  things  as 
they  were,  that  wrecked  his  life ;  and  this 


is  the  true  explanation  of  that  seeming 
wajTwardness  and  caprice  which  colored 
many  of  his  actions,  and  to  which  some 
writers  have  given  even  a  harsher  name. 
A  dishonest  man  Montrose  was  not ;  but 
his  ardent  and  imaginative  nature,  as 
much  as  his  ambition,  hurried  him  into 
situations  beyond  his  control,  from  which 
he  was  compelled  eventually  to  withdraw 
with  some  inevitable  loss  of  reputation, 
for  consistency  if  not  for  honesty.  He 
was  never  really  in  touch  with  the  forces 
of  the  time.  In  his  youth  he  misunder- 
stood the  true  nature  of  the  Covenant,  as 
much  as  he  afterwards  misunderstood  the 
true  nature  of  the  king.  Like  so  many 
others,  greater  and  less  than  he,  he  shat- 
tered himself  on  a  fond  belief  in  the  sin- 
cerity first  of  the  father  and  then  of  the 
son.  The  feeling  which  inspired  the  loy- 
alty of  the  great  majority  of  the  Cavaliers, 
finds  its  best  expression  in  Huntley's  an- 
swer to  the  overtures  of  the  Covenant,  that 
'*his  family  had  risen  and  stood  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  for  his  part,  if  the 
event  proved  the  ruin  of  this  king,  he  was 
resolved  to  lav  his  life,  honors,  and  estate 
under  the  rubbish  of  the  king  his  ruins." 
But  the  loyalty  of  Montrose  was  a  much 
more  complicated  feeling.  He  had  framed 
an  impossible  ideal  of  government,  and 
with  equal  enthusiasm  and  equal  unreason 
he  turned  first  to  the  Covenant  and  then  to 
the  king  to  secure  what  two  centuries  of 
unending  conflict  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  securing.  The  chivalrous  and  poetic 
elements  in  his  nature  inspired  him  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  national  cause; 
the  same  elements,  added  to  his  iniperi* 
ousness  and  vanity,  would  have  sufficed 
to  wreck  any  cause  he  led.  He  declared 
on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  cared  nothing 
for  the  bishops,  and  this  was  true.  Epis- 
copacy and  Presbyterianism  were  alike 
indifferent  to  him  as  causes  to  fight  for. 
'*He  aimed,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "at  an 
ideal  form  of  society  in  which  the  clergy 
should  confine  themselves  to  their  spirit- 
ual duties,  and  in  which  the  king,  after 
being  enlightened  by  open  communication 
with  the  Scottish  nation,  should  maintain 
law  and  order  without  respect  of  persons." 
This,  the  historian  adds,  "  was  essentially 
a  lavman's  view  of  the  situation."  He 
mignt  also  have  added,  essentially  a 
Scotchman's ;  for  Montrose  seems  never 
to  have  realized  that  the  conflict  between 
Charles  and  his  people  was  a  national  con- 
flict. That  the  same  conflict  was  being 
waged  over  a  wider  area  and  destined  to 
more  desperate  issues  apparently  never 
entered  into  his  calculations.    Charles  was 
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king   of   Great    Britain,    aod    Montrose  poetical   nature,  bis    ejxellence   in   afl 

should  be  bis  viceergent  in  Scotland.    Yet  kni^btly   accomplisbments,    bis  brilliant 

the  ambition  of  Montrose  was  no  vulgar  exploits,  bis  desperate  devotion  to  a  lost 

ambition.     He    had    not  the    singleness  cause,  the  serene  and  lofty  courage  with 

either  of  Strafford  or  Falkland.    His  ideal  which  be  met  a  shameful  deatb  —  in  bis 

of  government  was  honestly  designed  for  weakness  as  in  his  strength,  be  stands  out 

his  countrv^s  good ;  but  it  was  a  govern-  on  the  page  of  history,  a  genuine  hero  of 

ment  in  which  he  was  to  hold  the  foremost  romance.    Nor  is  be  a  hero  only  to  those 

place.    Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  amiable  sentimentalists  (whom,  for  our 

for  the  strong  personal  jealousies  which  part,  we  have  no  mind  to  disparage)  who 

then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  at  once  regard  our  ^reat  Civil  War  maimy  from 

guided  and  thwarted  Scottish  statesman-  an  sesthetical  point  of  view,  and  are  on  the 

ship.    There  was  the  same  sense  of  family  side  not  of  Church  and  crown,  but  of  Sir 

rivalry  among  the  great  nobles  of  Scot-  Anthony  Van  Dyck  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

land  as  among  the   Highland  clans.     It  Carlyle,  who  professed  unending  scorn  for 

would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  Montrose's  what  be  was  pleased  to  call  the  ''bufiE-jer- 

loyalty  to   Charles  was   inspired   by  his  kin  business  '*  (pardy,  it  may  be,  because 

hatreu  of  Ar^yle.    But  it  is  certain  that  he  was  himself  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 

his  haired  orArg)'le  greatly  animated  the  same    wav  of    working),  has  f^raciously 

extraordinary  exertions  he  made  to  sup-  allowed    Montrose's  asdm  on  posterity. 

port  Charles's  authority.    On  the  whole  "The  noblest  of  all  the  Cavaliers,"  be  calls 

Clarendon,  who  in  one  instance,  which  we  him;  "an  accomplished,  gallant-hearted, 

shall  elsewhere  examine,  has  been  gener-  splendid  man,  what  one  may  call  the  ber(^ 

ally  accused  of  gross  unfairness  to  Mont-  Cavalier.  .  .  .  He  was  at  one  period,  for 

rose,  seems  to  have  justly  balanced  his  a    short  while,   master  of  all  Scotland. 

character  in  the  following  words  : —  One  man;  but  he  was  a  man ;  a  millioa 

Thus  died  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose,  ^^1°^^  Pl^"^  *^"*  ^''^""f  ^,f  TJ -^u^ 

after  he  had  given  as  great  a  testimony  of  lev-  ^g^°^^  ^'™  ^^'i^  powerless."     And  if  be 

altv  and  courage  as  a  subject  can  do,  and  per-  ^^  ^^\^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hifi;hest  and  purest 

formed  as  wonderful  actions  in  several  battles,  sense  of  the  word,  he  bad  assuredly  some 

upon  as  great  inequality  of  numbers,  and  as  strain  of  the  heroic  Quality.     If  be  was 

great  disadvantages  in  respect  of  arms  and  not  a  great  man,  he  did  some  Ereat  things. 

other  preparations  for  war,  as  have  been  per-  It  is  perhaps  because  they  bad,  and  ooold 

formed  in  this  age.  .  .  .  He  was  of  very  good  have  no  enduring  result,  tnat  he  falls  short 

parts  which  were  improved  by  a  good  educa-  of  true  greatness 

tion:   he  had  always  a  great  cmularion,  or        It  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether 

Sfe  y rw^T  V- "^^^^^^^^^  Montrose  woulS  ever  have  subscribed  the 

he  did  not  love),  who  wanted  nothing  but  Covenant  but  for    some   litUe  touch  of 

honesty  and  courage  to  be  a  very  cxtraor&iary  Pique.     But  this  doubt  need  cast  no  sus- 

man,  having  all  other  good  talenu  in  a  very  picion  on  his  good  faith  to  the  cause,  when 

ercat  degree.     Montrose  was  in  his  nature  he    had  once  embraced  it.     The  natural 

tearless  of  danger,  and  never  decliijed  anv  place  for  a  young  man  of  his  temperament, 

enterprise  for  the  difficultv  of  croing  through  birth,  and  education  was  by  the  side  of  his 

with  it,  but  exceedingly  affected  those  which  king.     Since  the  dawn  of  their  history,  in 

seemed  desiderate  to  other  men ;  and  did  be-  the    twelfth    century,   the    Grahams    had 

tV'^  !Tr?^  A  K-     r"         ""^  ^^?  fi!^""'  served  their  sovereign  weU.    Hisbrotberw 

men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily  to  those  •    i^     «   j  j*        t      j  xt     .*•*' *'**'*"'^* 

who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to  'n-law  and  guardian.  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 

him  (towards  whom  he  exercised  wonderful  chistoun,  under  whose  care  be  passed  OQ 

civility  and  generosity)  than  with  his  superiors  "'S  father  s  death  in  1626,  when  be  was 

or  equals.     He  was  naturally  jealous,  and  sus-  but  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  liked  and 

pectcd  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  trusted  well  by  James  for  his  moderation 

the  way,  not  to  mean  so  well  as  he.     He  was  and    honesty,    merits     rare     ever}'wbere 

not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  among  the  politicians  of  those  times,  and 

superior,  and  he  well  deserved  to  have  his  nowhere  so  rare  as  among  the  politicians 

niemory   preserved   and  celebrated  amongst  ^f   ScoUand.     The   first   of    hirsubjecU 

the  most   illustrious  persons  of  the  age  m  ruo^i^o  ^:^^a   *^  4.u^   ..^^^   /  *»"»^j*v« 

which  he  lived.  ^  PfJ^.^"  "^'^^^  to  the  peerage  was  this 

faithful  servant    Such  a  man  was  little 

But  if  Montrose's  claims  to  greatness  likely  to  teach  his  pupil  to  oppose  the 

are  not  indisputable,  there  can  be  no  ques-  authority  of  the  crown ;  but  there  is  as 

tion  that  he  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  little  doubt    that    he  taught    him  much 

romantic  figures  in  all  histor)-.  The  graces  that  it  had  been  better  for  such  a  pupil 

of  his  mind  and  person,  his  ardent  and  never  to  have  learned.    Napier  was   9 
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staunch  upholder  of  the  right  of  kings  to  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular  grace 
rule,  but  not  of  their  right  to  break  the  in  riding.  He  was  of  a  most  resolute  and  un- 
law. He  disliked  Episcopacy,  but  he  had  daunted  spirit,  which  began  to  appear  in  him, 
no  mind  to  see  Presbyterianism  usurping  f®  ^^^  T^??,^*"  ^?^  expectation  of  all  men,  even 
the  sovereign's  place.  The  province  of  »n  his  childhood.  ...  He  was  exceeding  con- 
the  Church  Se  hefd  to  be  not  teVal  but  ^  -^  l7r!yV:^^^\V  7^0^  t'  hI'K 
spiritual.  He  was  equally  opposed  to  though  his  carriage,  which  indeed  was  not 
either  extreme;  to  the  monarchical  des-  ordinary,  made  him  seem  proud ;  nor  can  his 
pot  ism  of  Strafford  and  the  fanatical  des-  enemies  lay  any  greater  fault  to  his  charge 
potism  of  Argyle.  Napier,  in  short,  would  than  his  insatiable  desire  of  honor,  which  he 
have  been  in  these  days,  we  may  imagine,  pursued  with  a  train  of  the  most  splendid  and 
a  Liberal  Unionist  —  a  position  which  in  heroic  actions,  and  such  as  had  no  mbcture 
the  crisis  then  coming  on  the  kingdom  either  of  avarice  or  self-interest,  though  he 
was  simply  impossible,  whatever  it  may  was  branded  for  these  vices  very  unworthily 
prove  to  be  now.  Strafford  was  in  theory  ^y  ^^  enemies.  ^ 
right,  who  saw  that  the  only  policy  possi-  Burnet,  whose  knowledge,  however, 
ble  then  was  the  policy  of  Thorough.  The  must  have  been  wholly  second-hand,  inas- 
fight  was  a  fight  for  life  ;  the  victory  could  much  as  he  was  but  six  years  old  when 
be  won  only  by  the  death  of  the  van-  Montrose  died,  has  described  him  as  too 
Guished;  in  St.  John's  significant  words,  much  given  to  heroics;  "he  lived  in  a 
things  had  to  grow  worse  before  they  romance,  for  his  whole  manner  was  stately 
could  grow  better.  Perhaps  fortunately  to  affectation."  His  Covenanting  asso- 
for  him,  Napier  died  before  the  troubles  dates  complained  of  his  pride  and  his 
reached  their  height ;  but  his  cooler  head  grand  manners:  "too  airy  and  volage," 
and  more  moderate  ambition  might  have  they  found  him  for  their  sober  tastes.  All 
steered  him  safely  through  the  storm  this  is  very  much  of  a  piece  with  Claren- 
which  wrecked  his  pupil.  don's  portrait.     It  is  clear  that,  in   the 

After  an  education  received  partly  from  coUoquial  language  of  our  own  day,  Mont- 

a  private  tutor  and  partly  at  the  University  rose  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself. 

ofSaint  Andrews,  .Montrose  married,  when  He  wished  to  lead,  and  would  not  brook 

only  eighteen,  Lady  Magdalene  Carnegy,  the  preliminary  discipline  of  learning  to 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  follow.    But  it  is  clear  also  that  he  had 

three  years  later,  in  1633,  set  out  for  the  many  noble  and  genuine  qualities;  and 

Continent.    It  was  for  some  time  supposed  perhaps  we  may  say  that  he  only  needed 

that  he  commanded  the  Scottish  Guards  more  stability  to  be  a  truly  great  man. 

which  Lord  Gordon  carried  over  to  France  Such  was  Montrose  in  his  twenty-fourth 

in  that  year  for  the  service  of  Lewis  the  year,  gifted  by  nature  and  education  with 

Thirteenth.     But  it   is   now  known    that  every  passport  as  it  seemed  to  the  king's 

this   was    not  so.     The   time  of    foreign  favor.     But  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  then 

travel  was  passed,  in  the  quaint  language  stood  nearest  to  the  royal  ear,  and  he  had 

of  a  contemporary,  in  "improving  his  m-  no  mind  to  make   room  for  his  brilliant 

tellectuals."     His  study  was  "to  read  men  young  countryman.     Montrose  had  been 

and  the   actions  of  great  men ; "  but  it  advised  to  pay  his  court  through  Hamil- 

does  not  appear  that  during  the  three  years  ton.     He  did  so,  and  was  received  with 

passed  by  him   in   France   and    Italy  he  every  appearance  of  welcome.     But  he 

saw  any  military  service.     It  was  at  the  was  told  that  the  king's  face  was  set  as  a 

close  of  1635,  or  early  in   the  following  rock  against  all  Scotchmen.     It  was  only 

year,  that  Montrose  returned  to  Scotland,  his  love  for  his  country,  added  Hamilton, 

His  faithful  friend  and   biographer.   Dr.  that  kept  him  near  a  sovereign  whose  de- 

Wishart,  has  left  the  following  picture  of  sign  was  to  bring  that  country  to  the  con- 

the  young  earl  at  this  time  :  —  dition  of  a  subdued  province.     Meanwhile 

He  was  not  very  tall,  not  much  exceeding  a  the  jealous  fellow  had  whispered  in  the 
middle  stature,  but  of  an  exceeding  strong  king's  ear  that  this  young  man  was  likely 
composition  of  body,  and  an  incredible  force,  to  prove  troublesome.  He  was  so  power- 
joined  with  an  excellent  proportion  and  fine  ful  and  popular  in  Scotland,  by  reason  of 
features.  His  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown  color,  ^^e  royal  strain  in  his  blood,  that,  if  he 
his  complexion  sanguine,  of  a  quick  and  ^^re  not  checked  at  the  outset,  he  might 
piercing  grey  eye,  with  a  high  nose,  somewhat  •  .  dangerous  rival  to  the  crown 
like  the  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity  of  grow  »nto  a  oangerous  rival  loine  crown. 
the  Persian  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  Charles  took  the  hint,  received  Montrose 
princely  carriage  and  excellent  address,  which  with  studied  coldness,  held  out  his  hand 
made  him  to  be  used  by  all  princes  for  the  to  be  kissed,  and  then  turned  away  with 
most  part  with  the  greatest  familiarity :  he  was  indifference  to  chat  with  his  courtiers. 
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Bishop  Heylin,  the  bio^^pher  of  Laud, 
was  the  first  to  tell  this  story,  as  he 
avowed,  on  the  authority  of  Montrose 
himself.  It  is  in  itself  so  probable,  as 
characteristic  both  of  Charles  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  it  makes  so  clear  what  is  other- 
wise not  quite  intelligible,  that  it  has 
never  been  disputed.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  such  a  reception  on  a 
man  of  Montrose's  temper.  The  disaf- 
fected party  could  have  found  him  in  no 
better  frame  of  mind  for  their  purpose. 
His  wounded  vanity,  added  to  the  hints 
Hamilton  had  let  fall  of  the  king's  designs 
on  Scotland,  made  him  soft  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  crafty  and  unscrupulous  men. 
But  he  did  not  throw  himself  at  once  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner says  that  the  resistance  of  Scotland  to 
the  authority  of  the  crown  was  at  that 
time  as  mucn  national  as  religious.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  separate  these  two  fac- 
tors in  Scottish  affairs;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  back  to  its  source  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant.  John  Knox  is 
its  accepted  father,  but  George  Buchanan 
was  before  Knox  ;  and  neither  could  have 
done  what  he  did,  any  more  than  Lu- 
ther could  have  done  his  work,  had  not 
the  heart  of  the  nation  been  prepared  to 
receive  him.  But  so  far  as  Charles  was 
concerned,  the  opposition  began  among 
the  nobles,  whom  he  had  both  offended 
and  alarmed  by  his  proposal  to  restore  to 
the  Church  the  tithes  which  they  had 
usurped.  This  proposal  they  represented 
to  the  people  as  merely  an  excuse  for  ag- 
grandizing the  spiritual  at  the  expense  of 
the  temporal  power;  and  their  represen- 
tation naturally  took  color  from  the  un- 
wise attempt  made  at  the  same  time  to 
impose  upon  them  the  new  Liturgy  of 
Laud,  whom  men  were  then  calling  the 
pope  of  Canterbury.  Since  the  king's 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1633  these  angry  lords 
had  been  busy  laying  the  train  of  reliellion, 
but  it  was  a  woman's  hand  that  fired  it. 
And  Jenny  Geddes,  with  her  historic  stool, 
is  not  the  sole  heroine  of  the  deed.  In 
July,  1637,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, the  women  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar.  Two 
months  later  a  convention  of  disaffected 
noblemen,  with  some  ministers  and  bur- 
gesses from  Fife  and  the  western  shires, 
met  in  Edinburgh.  Rothes  was  at  their 
head,  and  with  him  were  Cassilis,  Home, 
Eglinton,  Lindsay,  Loudon,  Wemyss,  and 
other  powerful  lords ;  but  Montrose  was 
not  among  them.  They  called  themselves 
supplicants,  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was 
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deputed  to  convey  their  supplications  to 
the  king.  Meanwhile  preachers  were 
told  off  to  canvass  the  country  districts, 
and  inflame  the  popular  mind  with  the  no- 
tion of  an  Episcopal  tyranny.  A  month 
later  a  formal  complaint  was  drawn  up 
against  the  bishops  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  —  too  violently  worded  for  prudent 
Robert  Baillie's  taste,  who  nevertheless 
set  his  hand  to  it,  as  being  the  least  of 
two  evils.  The  agitation  now  spread 
everywhere.  Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  The  Bishop  of  Galloway  was 
nearly  murdered,  and  the  provost  fled  the 
city.  Another  great  meeting  was  con- 
vened for  November  17th,  and  at  this 
meeting  Montrose  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  opposition.  "The  canniness  of 
Rothes,"  says  Baillie,  "  brought  in  Mont- 
rose to  our  party." 

The  constitution  was  now  practically 
overturned.  A  committee  of  twelve  was 
appointed  to  consult  about  a  new  one. 
Among  them  were  Montrose  and  his 
nephew,  by  marriage  with  Lord  Napier's 
daughter.  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir. 
Their  first  proceeding  was  to  draw  up 
their  charter,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Covenant.  Montrose  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  share  in  its  concoc- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  new  recruit, 
and  one,  moreover,  whom  the  extreme 
party  even  then  thought  unlikely  to  fol- 
low them  where  they  intended  to  lead, 
would  have  been  allowed  any.  Rothes, 
Loudon,  Bal merino,  Johnston  of  Warria- 
ton  the  lawyer,  and  Alexander  Henderson 
the  clergyman,  were  the  real  authors  of 
the  Covenant  of  1638. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
Covenant  was  a  different  thing  from  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643. 
Before  his  judges  Montrose  professed 
himself  to  be  still,  as  he  always  had  been, 
true  to  the  national  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty  which  he  had  subscribed  in  i638« 
"  I  did  engage  in  the  first  Covenant,"  he 
said,  "and  was  faithful  to  it.  When  I 
perceived  some  private  persons  under 
color  of  religion,  intend  to  wring;  the  au- 
thority from  the  king  and  to  seize  on  it 
for  themselves,  it  was  thought  fit,  for  the 
■  clearing  of  honest  men,  that  a  bond  should 
j  be  subscribed,  wherein  the  security  of  re- 
ligion was  sufficiently  provided  for.  For 
the  League,  I  thank  God  I  was  never  in 
it,  and  so  could  not  break  it."  The  Cove- 
nant of  1638  was  practically  no  more  than 
a  new  edition  of  the  old  Covenant  of  1557, 
framed  when  the  shadow  of  Catholic  Spain 
was  dark  upon  the  land,  but  now  revised 
to  meet  the  change  of  times  and  things. 
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There  was  still  no  spoken  word  o£  disc-  far  to  find  wiser  and  more  experienced 

bedience  to  the  crown ;  there  was  still  the  men  than  the  young  Montrose  deluding 

old  professions  of  loyalty  and  love.  themselves  yet  more  strangely. 

We  declare  before  God  and  men  [thev  pre  ,  T^«  ^"^^^^Z  ^^  '"'"''V^'l^t^  !^ 
tested]  that  we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  ^^^^T**  ^^^'"^^  "^  despatched  to 
attempt  anything  that  may  turn  to  the  dis-  '^J^'l^een,  "^e  one  town  of  importance 
honor  of  God  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  which  had  declined  to  subscribe  to  the 
King's  grace  and  authority.  But  on  the  con-  new  confession  of  faith.  There  the  power 
trary,  we  promise  and  swear  that  we  shall  to  of  Huntley  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Cove- 
lives  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sov-  nant.  This  first  visit,  however,  was  no 
ereign  the  King's  Majest),  his  person  and  warlike  demonstration.  Montrose's  chief 
authority,  m  the  defence  and  preservation  of  agents  were  three  ministers,  of  whom  one 
the  foresaid  true  rehgion,  liberties  and  laws  Ir;«.:^^j  :«  ♦u«.  ^^:^^,^e,  J^^^  ^f  n^^*^ 
of  the  kingdom;  as  alto  to  the  mutual  defence  "JO'ced  '«»  the  ominous  name  of  Cant, 
and  assistlnce,  every  one  of  us  of  another,  In  ]°  after  vears  this  same  Cant  was  famous 
the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the  true  religion  'or  the  eloquence  with  which  he  denounced 
and  hU  majesty's  authority  with  our  bMt  Montrose  from  the  pulpit  as  a  "  bloody 
counsel  and  bodies,  means  and  whole  power,  butcher,"  "  a  hellish  traitor,"  "  with  many 
against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever.  other  speeches,"  as  the  worthy  John  Spald- 
,,,,  ..  »  J  »u  .  »i.'  I  *  ing  of  Aberdeen  truly  thought, "  unmeet 
When  It  was  suggested  that  this  last  toTje  uttered  by  a  minister  from  the  chair 
clause  seemed  hardfy  of  a  piece  with  the  j  ^ty."  Tfie  embassy  did  little  good, 
previous  protestations  of  loyalty  and  obe-  thought  few  lairds  were' induced  to^sub^ 
dience,  they  answered  that  their  atuch-  g^rilS  their  names  out  of  jealousy  to  the 
ment  to  the  crown  was  cleared  by  the  Gordons.  On  his  next  visit  to  the  stub- 
plainness  of  the  words  of  the  Covenant  ^0™  town  Montrose  was  to  appear  as  a 
and  by  their  sincerity  of  purpose.  But  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  i,^  ^  conquering  army, 
there  IS,  in  the  foUowing  ckuse, a  mam-  «.^  ^iy,^  old  little  crooked  soldier?' 
fest  consciousness  that  this  sincerity  Alexander  Leslie,  the  most  experienced 
might,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  less  cer-  j^.  Scotland  then  possessed,  as  his 
tain  to  others  than  it  was  to  themselves.  lieutenant 

Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  jealousy 

rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else  our  ad-  of  Argyle  drove  Montrose  out  of  the  Cov- 

versaries,  from  their  craft  and  malice,  would  enant ;  but  that  feeling  probably  moved 

put  on  us,  seeing  that  what  we  do  is  as  well  him  to  reflect  a  little  more  closely  on  what 

warranted,  and  riseth  from  an  unfeigned  dc-  he  was  doing,  and  whither  he  was  drifting, 

sire  to  maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  ^  ^^  i^  t^e  autumn  of  1638  that  Argyle 

majesty  of  our  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  first  came  to  the  front  of  afl^airs.   ThroSgh- 

kingdom,  for  the  common  happmess  of  our-  ^,.  ..  ^  -„«*»•-.•  u»^:u^^  «»  ../%„oi  <»*S« 

selves  and  our  posterity.  ^}  ^«  '"?"?[  Hamilton,  as  royal  cora- 

'^          -'  missioner,  had  been  endeavonng  to  bnng 

The  authors  chose  their  words  welL  It  the  Covenanters  to  terms.  Certain  con- 
seems  difficult  now  to  believe  that  any  cessions  were  promised.  A  General  As- 
thinking  man  who  read  that  Covenant  can  sembly  was  to  be  summoned,  and  then  a 
haveremaiaed  blind  to  its  inevitable  issue.  Parliament;  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
But  this  maze  of  protestations  was  pre-  sion  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  new  Lit- 
cisely  framed  to  catch  the  heart  and  mis-  urgy.  But  the  Assembly  had  hardly  met 
lead  the  head  of  such  a  man  as  Montrose,  when  Hamilton  told  them  he  could  not  as 
Sincere  himself,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  the  king*s  commissioner  sanction  their  pro- 
sincerity  of  his  associates.  Burning  with  ceedines  against  the  bishops,  and  returned 
desire  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  to  England.  The  Assembly,  however,  con* 
his  country  and  religion,  with  his  head  full  tinned  to  sit,  passing  as  law  all  the  con- 
of  wild  and  whirling  plans  for  an  impossi-  cessions  the  kine  had  promised,  and 
ble  Utopia  where  king  and  subjects  should  excommunicating  uie  bishops.  Then  fol- 
be  in  harmony  on  all  points,  he  swallowed  lowed  Montrose  s  second  visit  to  Aber- 
the  Covenant  whole,  with  the  full  intent  deen,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
of  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter,  of  uphold-  Covenanting  army,  which  was  really  the 
ing  the  authority  of  the  king  at  the  same  beginning  of  the  war;  his  not  very  open- 
time  as  he  denied  the  king's  authority  to  handed  dealings  with  Huntley ;  the  king's 
impose  upon  his  subjects  a  religion  or  a  march  to  the  Border;  the  gathering  on 
constitution  that  they  would  not  brook.  Dunse  Law;  and  then  the  momentary 
We  may  smile  now  to  think  how  any  man  suspension  of  hostilities  by  the  pacifica- 
could  be  so  deluded ;  but  we  need  not  look  tion  of  Berwick  in  June,  1639. 
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Montrose  was  not  among  the  commis- 
sioners who  signed  the  treaty  of  Berwick ; 
but  a  month  later  he  had  an  interview 
with  Charles  at  the  same  place,  and  after 
this  interview  his  influence  among  the 
Covenanters  began  sensibly  to  decline  as 
Argyle's  began  to  rise.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  aware  of  a  proposition  of 
the  latter's  to  establish  a  sort  of  military 
dictatorship  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  while 
the  Covenanting  army  under  Leslie  lay  on 
the  Border.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  attrib- 
ute to  mere  personal  jealousy  Montrose's 
dislike  to  see  so  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  Argyle.  That  they  were  now  generally 
regarded  as  rivals  is  clear.  The  people 
looked  upon  them,  savs  Clarendon,  "as 
young  men  of  unlimitea  ambition,  and  used 
to  say  that  they  were  like  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey  —  the  one  would  endure  no  superior, 
and  the  other  would  have  no  equal.  But 
the  ambition  of  Montrose  was  at  least  a 
purer  and  less  interested  passion  than  the 
ambition  of  Argyle;  and  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  Montrose  would  never  have 
been  put  to  such  brutal  uses  as  Argyle 
proved,  by  his  treatment  of  the  Ogilvies, 
It  might  DC  put  in  his.  Nor  was  King 
Campbell,  as  they  began  now  to  call  Ar- 
gyle, the  only  cause  of  disquiet.  The 
demands  of  the  Assembly  were  daily  en- 
croaching on  the  royal  prerogative.  Its 
very  existence  was  indeed  a  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  Covenant,  for  it  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  king,  and  had  continued  to 
sit  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  Others 
besides  Montrose  began  now  to  be  doubt- 
ful of  this  new  power  they  had  helped  to 
raise.  With  characteristic  energy  he  re- 
solved to  combine  these  waverers  in  a  new 
Covenant,  as  it  were,  which  should  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  one  thev  now  saw 
being  carried  to  issues  they  hacl  never  con- 
templated. This  new  compact  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Cumbernauld  Bond,  from 
the  name  of  Lord  Wigton's  house  where 
it  was  signed.  Besides  Montrose  and  Wig- 
ton,  the  lords  Marischal,  Perth,  Athole, 
Mar,  Home,  Seaforth,  and  others  of  posi- 
tion, were  among  the  subscribers.  Baillie, 
who  takes  good  care  not  to  quote  it,  calls 
it  "  Montrose's  damnable  bond,  by  which 
he  thought  to  have  sold  us  to  the  enemy." 
But  it  is  reallv  a  very  simple  document. 
It  is  practically  no  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  Covenant  which  the  subscribers 
swear  to  maintain  against  "the  particular 
and  indirect  practising  of  a  few.  It  is  of 
course  manifest  that  Argyle  is  the  man 
aimed  at ;  but  Argyle  happened  to  be  at 
that  time,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
subscribers,  the  one  man  from  whom  "  the 


religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  their  poor 
kingdom,"  which  the  Covenant  had  swora 
to  protect,  had  most  to  fear. 

Undoubtedly  it  had  been  better  for 
Montrose's  reputation  had  he  now  ceased 
from  all  active  adherence  to  a  cause  which 
was  no  longer  his  own.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  could  reconcile  his  subscrip- 
tion to  this  bond  with  his  appearance  m 
England  in  arms  a^inst  the  king's  author- 
ity. An  explanation  might  indeed  be 
found  in  a  passage  from  Wishart,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  later  writer  has 
taken  into  account  The  army  was  now 
under  the  charge  of  Leslie,  whose  lone 
training  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
given  him  a  title  to  command  which  no 
other  captain  in  the  kingdom  could  show. 
But  Montrose  and  his  fnends  could  count, 
according  to  Wishart,  upon  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  out  of  the  twenty  thousand 
who  composed  the  Covenanting  forces; 
"  and  truly,"  the  biographer  goes  on, "  if  a 
great  part  of  them  had  not  been  worse 
than  tneir  words,  he  had  either  brought 
the  whole  army  alone  with  him  to  the 
king,  or  at  least  had  broken  the  neck  of 
the  Covenanters'  designs."  Here,  how- 
ever, as  elsewhere  through  this  period  of 
his  life,  we  can  but  guess  at  the  motives 
and  meanings  of  Montrose's  actions ;  and 
if  we  err,  we  err  perhaps  on  the  safe  side 
by  assuming  that  he  had  no  more  certain 
knowledge  of  them  than  we  have.  At 
least,  if  he  designed  to  go  over  to  the  king 
on  crossing  the  Border,  he  had  no  chance 
of  doing  so.  The  brief  skirmish  at  New- 
burn  was  followed  by  the  unopposed  oc- 
cupation of  Newcastle,  and  then  the  treaty 
of  Ripon  once  more  stopped  the  war  for  a 
while. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  pus- 
zling  incident  in  Montrose's  Covenanting 
career  —  that  which  is  known  in  Scottish 
history  by  the  name  of  the  "incident." 
It  was  no  secret  that  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  king.  Rushing  with 
characteristic  impetuosity  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  treaty  of  Ripon  meant  peace, 
Montrose  had  written  to  Charles,  praying 
him  to  come  in  person  to  Scodand.  The 
letter,  if  the  draft  which  Napier  quotes  in 
his  biography  of  Montrose  be  tne  draft 
of  this  letter,  was  both  honest  and  sensi- 
ble. It  ^ave  Charles  the  best  possible 
advice,  without  in  any  way  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  Covenant,  as  interpreted  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  Cumbernauld  Bono. 
But  it  undoubtedly  contained  expressions 
dangerous  to  be  used  by  a  man  in  Mont- 
rose's  position.    The  letter  was  stolen 
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from  the  king's  pocket  and  forwarded  to 
the  AssemWy.  About  the  same  time 
Argyle  ferreted  out  the  secret  of  tlie  bond, 
and  taxed  Montrose  with  double  dealing. 
Montrose  frankly  avowed  both  letter  and 
bond.  There  was  a  stormy  scene,  nnd 
some  of  the  more  fiery  spirits  pressed  the 
Assembly  to  make  it  a  matter  of  death. 
But  Argyle  and  his  party  thought  them- 
selves hardly  strong  enough  yet  for  such 
an  extreme  course.  The  bond  was  sur- 
rendered and  burnt ;  the  subscribers  gave 
a  declaration  that  nothing  was  designed 
against  the  public  interest ;  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop  for  the  time. 

But  only  for  a  time.  In  the  summer  of 
1 641  the  king  was  again  in  Edinburgh. 
He  found  both  Montrose  and  Napier  in 
prison.  The  former  had  been  rash  enough 
to  entertain  one  Murray,  a  zealous  Cove- 
nanting minister,  with  his  views  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  in  which  Argyle  of  course 
was  not  spared.  Montrose  told  of  the 
proposed  dictatorship,  and  also  of  some 
treasonable  ideas  his  rival  was  reported 
to  hold  on  the  possible  necessity  of  de- 
posing the  king.  Murray  naturally  re- 
peated the  talk,  no  doubt  with  some 
embellishments  ;  and  Montrose  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Committee  of 
Estates.  He  owned  his  words,  gave  as 
his  authority  for  the  scheme  of  dictator- 
ship Lord  Lindsay,  and  for  the  deposition, 
one  John  Stewart  of  Ladywell.  On  ex- 
amination Stewart  repeated  his  charge  to 
Argyle's  face  :  *'  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I 
heard  you  speak  these  words  in  Athole,  in 
presence  of  a  great  many  people,  whereof 
you  are  in  good  memory."  Argyle  of 
course  blustered,  explained,  denied,  and 
finally  got  the  man  committed  to  prison. 
There,  in  the  fear  of  death,  he  was  in- 
duced by  Balmerino  to  confess  that  he 
had  lied  out  of  malice  to  Argyle.  But  his 
confession  availed  him  nothing;  he  was 
tried  under  the  old  statute  of  leasing-mak- 
ing,  condemned  and  executed.  At  the  last 
moment  he  recanted  once  more,  declaring 
his  original  charges  to  be  true.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  put  much  faith  in  so  unstable  a 
witness.  Argyle  had  no  doubt  discussed, 
as  very  many  in  those  days  discussed, 
how  far  Parliament  could  lawfully  go 
against  the  crown,  and  whether  strange 
diseases  might  not  need  strange  reme- 
dies. But  he  was  the  last  of  men  to  have 
committed  himself  in  general  company  to 
the  extent  Montrose  avowed ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Stewart 
had  in  the  first  instance  exaggerated  to 
please  Montrose,  and  that  Montrose  had 
afterwards  exaggerated  to  crush  Argyle. 


But  Argyle  was  not  to  be  crushed.  It  is 
a  significant  proof  of  his  strength  and  his 
rivars  weakness  that  there  was  never  at 
any  moment  a  disposition  to  put  him  on 
his  trial.  The  object  of  the  Estates  was 
not  to  examine  Argyle  but  to  convict 
Montrose.  And  against  the  latter  the 
stars  were  now  fighting.  More  letters 
were  discovered,  sewn  up  in  the  saddle  of 
a  certain  Captain  Walter  Stewart,  who 
had  carried  messages  between  Montrose 
and  the  court.  Among  them  was  a  mys- 
terious document  paruy  in  cipher,  which 
was  beyond  question  suspicious,  though 
both  Charles  and  Montrose  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it.  This  Stewart  also  de- 
posed to  certain  conversations  be  had 
been  present  at  between  Montrose,  Na- 
pier, and  Stirling  of  Keir ;  conversations 
harmless  enough  in  themselves,  and  natu- 
ral enough  in  the  circumstances,  but  all 
tending  to  swell  the  accusation  against 
the  plotters,  as  Montrose  and  his  party 
were  now  called.  It  was  impossible  at 
present  to  bring  them  under  the  capital 
charge  of  leasing-making  ;  but  Argyle  was 
now  strong  enou|;h  to  act  on  suspicion. 
Montrose  and  his  friends  were  accord- 
ingly arrested  on  June  11,  and  sent  to  the 
Castle.  All  through  the  summer  their  ex- 
amination draggedon ;  Montrose's  private 
papers  were  ransacked ;  Balmerino  and 
others  plied  him  in  prison  with  artful 
questions  and  offers  ;  every  form  of  legal 
and  ille^  ingenuity  was  used  to  make 
him  incriminate,  or  at  least  contradict  his 
own  or  his  friends'  evidence  :  all  was  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  courteous  and  temper- 
ate in  his  answers,  but  firm  in  his  assertion 
that  he  had  not  plotted  against  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  All  he  demanded  was 
a  public  trial. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the 
king  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  August 
14th.  All  this  confused  anair  is  divided 
historically  into  two  parts,  the  plot  and 
the  incident  For  the  plot,  Montrose 
and  the  others  were  now  in  prison ;  and 
out  of  the  plot  grew  the  incident.  Briefly 
stated,  the  latter  comes  to  this,  —  that 
Montrose  ojGEered  to  Charles  to  get  rid  of, 
or  in  other  words  to  assassinate,  Argyle 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  now  joined  Argyle. 
The  authority  for  this  story  is  Clarendon ; 
but  different  editions  of  his  history  give 
a  different  degree  of  authority.  As  orig- 
inally printecf  the  passage  runs  as  fol« 
lows :  — 

True  it  is,  that  from  the  time  that  Argyle 
declared  himself  against  the  King  (which  was 
immediately  after  the  first  pacification)  Mont- 
rose appeared  with  less  vigor  for  the  Gov- 
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enani,  and  had,  by  underhand  and  secret  in- 1  tuted  Montrose  for  Crawford"  The  ex- 
sinuations,  made  pruffcr  of  his  service  to  the  !  pknalioa  is  plausible,  but  not  convincing. 
Kinfi.  Ilui  nmv,  after  his  Majcaw's  arrival  Montrose  certainly  wrote  to  Charles  twice, 
in  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  o(  Mr.  Wil-  offering  to  make  important  revelations; 
liam  Murray  of  the  bcd<hambcr.  he  ca"ie  I  and  twice  Charles  refused  to  listen  to 
prtvatcly  to  the  X.uKi  and  "jf^^fd  >«n.  of  j^  ^  ^.^    .         ^ 

many  particulars,  from  the  beginning  o£  the  „iA,;„„  ,„  ,„„„„  u, „;!,„„  ,  ,„;,„,  tu;. 
rebellion ;  and  that  the  Marquil  of  iramiJion  offering  to  prove  Hamilton  a  traitor  Th.« 
was  no  lcR3  faum-  and  fal«e  towards  his  Maj-  letter  Charles  showed  to  Ar^jyle  and  cer- 
esiythanArci.-lci  and  offered  to  make  proof .  tain  other  lords.  Itwas  receivedon  Octo- 
of  alt  in  the  r'arliamcnt ;  but  rather  desired  to  ber  nth,  the  vervdayon  which  news  of 
have  them  both  made  away;  which  he  frankly  the  plot  azainst  tnem  reached  the  ears  of 
undcrtoc)k  todo;  but  thcKing.abhorringthal  ihe  intended  victims.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
■  conclusive  against  any  interview  between 


_..^ .   thouRh  for  his  own  security,  ad' 

vised  that  tho  proofs  might  be  prepared  for 
the  rartiamcnt.  When  suddenly,  upon  a 
Sunday  inornin{;,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  was 
in  arms;  and  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  both  Rone 
out  of  the  town  to  their  own  nouses;  where 
thqr  stood  upon  their  guards,  declaring  pub- 
licly, that  they  had  withdrawn  themsel"-«  '■"- 
cause  they  knew  there  ■-'"'  '  ''"!'™ '"  * 


.3  h.izard  the  public  peace  and  security  of 
the  Parliament ;  which  thundered  on  their  be- 
half. 

In  the  edition  of  iSz6,  when  some  paS' 
sages,  which  had  hitherto  been  softened 
down  or  suppressed,  were  first  printed  in 
their  native  form,  the  euphemistic  phrase, 
"to  have  them  both  made  away"  was 
translated  into  the  original  vernacular, 
"  to  kill  tlicm  both."  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  Clarendon  was  wrong  in  saying  there 
was  an  interview  between  Charles  and 
Montrose.  The  latter  was  under  strii 
guard  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  enemies  , 
and  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  would  have  i 
been  easy  enough  for  Murray  to  get  ai 
cess  to  the  Castle  prison,  it  would  not  ha\ 

been  possible  for  him  to  get  a  prisoner,  with  the  judges,  bul 
and  such  a  prisoner  as  Montrose,  out  of  it.  sharp  swords  of  his  retainers.''  It  is 
But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  letters  passed  clear  from  Charles's  behavior  betort  Pa^ 
from  Montrose  to  (he  king :  and  it  is  liament  that  he  felt  himself  suspected  of 
equally  ce  I  tain  that  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  knowingsomethingof  a  conspiracy  against 
with  Hamilton's  brother,  Lanark,  believed  the  two  fugitive  lords.  Montrose  letters '■ 
themselves  in  danger  of  assassination,  have  not  survived  ;  and  the  affair  is  still 
and  left  the  city  suddenly  in  consequence.  .  further  complicated  by  the  only  evidence 
That  some  such  plot  was  afoot  is  indis-:  we  have  of  their  contents  resting  on  very 


Charles  and  Montrose  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Car- 
diner  justly  says,  Charles  was  hardly  likely 
to  have  sent  for  Montrose  after  he  knew 
that  the  alleged  traitors  had  received 
warning.  But  it  is  not  conclusive  against 
Montrose  having  made  the  offer  reported 
by  Clarendon.  We  must  remember  that 
Montrose  was  in  prison  and  anxious  to 
be  free  ;  that  he  had  always  disliked  Ham- 
ilton and  hated  Argyle ;  that,  from  his 
point  of  view,  both  were  enemies  to  the 
king  and  their  country;  and  that  he 
wished  well,  from  his  point  of  view,  to 
both  country  and  king.  And  also  we  must 
remember  that,  while  Montrose  was  as- 
suredly not  the  man  to  make,  under  any 
pressure  of  circumstances,  a  proposal  that 
would  seem  to  him  disgraceful,  to  put  an 
enemy  out  of  the  way  by  violent  means 
would  not  have  been  generally  regarded 
then  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  now. 
In  Scotland  then,  to  use  -Mr.  Gardiner's 
words,  the  traditions  of  private  war  had 
not  wholly  died  out,  "  A  great  nobleman 
depended  somewhat  on  the  ai^uments  of 
his  advocates  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  somewhat  on  his  personal  influence 


/ith  the  judges,  but  still  more  upon  the 


doubtful  authority.  It  rests  ( 
thorily  of  William  Murray,  who  had  been 
in  the  king's  service  and  confidence  ever 
since  the  days  of  page-hood.  This  "lit- 
tle Will  Murray,"  as  Cliarles  affectionately 
called  him,  was  an  unconscionable  rogue. 


putablc ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  Mont- 
rose was  concerned  in  it.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  Lord  Crawford's,  a  Catholic 
and  a  hot-headed  soldier  whose  temper  s 
had  not  been  improved  by  his  training  in 
the  German  wars.  He  tried  to  bring  Les- 
lie into  it;  but  LeHie  did  not  like  the  job, 
and  it  was  probably  he  who  gave   the  i 

warning.  Mr.  Gardiner's  explanation  is  lie  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Cove- 
that  Clarendon  "  had  a  vague  recollection  I  nant.  Charles  had  been  frequently  warned 
of  hearing  that  Crawford  had  offered  to  j  that  there  were  traitors  about  him.  He 
kill  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  and  that,  with  '  had  been  warned  by  the  queen  and  by 
his  usual  habit  of  blundering,  he  substi-   others,  and  was  himself  conscious  that  it 
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must  be  so.  But  he  would  never  suspect 
Murray.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  curious 
points  in  his  character  that,  himself  the 
most  insincere  of  men,  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  he 
trusted. 

The  mystery  of  the  "incident"  can 
never  be  cleared  up.  As  far  as  Montrose 
is  concerned  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
more  than  "  Not  proven."  In  a  delightful 
and  most  sensible  little  essay  lately  pub- 
lished,* Mr.  Birrell  claims  for  the  muse 
of  history  that  her  business  is  not  with 
speculations,  but  facts ;  it  is  her  office  to 
present  a  pageant,  not  a  philosophy. 
Most  cordially  do  we  accept  the  general 
truth  of  his  claim.  But  in  the  great 
march  of  the  ages  some  figures  are  dim, 
confused,  and  shifting.  Over  some  "por- 
tions and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past" 
there  broods  a  mist  no  human  eye  is 
strong  enough  to  pierce,  no  human  art  has 
power  to  dispel.  There  are  moments 
when  the  historian  must  be  content  to 
guess,  and  in  Scottish  historv  these  mo- 
ments are  many.  No  biograpner  of  Mont- 
rose, no  historian  of  that  epoch,  can 
satisfy  the  world,  however  much  he  may 
satisfy  himself,  that  he  has  unearthed 
the  true  secret  of  the  incident.  Every 
one  will  sympathize  with  Lady  Violet 
Greville,  when  she  bravely  maintains  that 
the  dastardly  crime  of  murder  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  her  hero's  well-known  gal- 
lantry and  honor,  or  with  the  sentiments 
of  his  poetry ;  but  no  one  can  agree  with 
her  that  Hume,  or  any  one  else,  "has  dis- 
posed of  that  mistake." 

Soon  afterwards  Charles  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  spring 
Montrose  and  his  friends  were  released 
from  prison.  And  here  for  the  present 
we  must  leave  him.  There  is  now  no  time 
to  follow  him  through  the  brilliant  stormy 
course  he  had  yet  to  run  to  its  dark  and 
pitiful  close.  It  is  the  romance  of  these 
closing  years  that  with  the  most  of  the 
world  has  kept  his  memory  green.  The 
part  we  have  touched  on  is  less  familiar, 
as  it  is  less  picturesque.  Indeed,  it  may 
not  impossibly  be  news  to  many  whose 
knowledge  of  Montrose  is  derived  from 
Scott's  novel  and  Aytoun's  ballad  (sources 
of  information  which  for  our  part  we  can- 
not join  with  certain  grave  professors  of 
history  in  deprecating)  that  he  at  any  time 
wore  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Covenant,  or 

•  In  the  new  series  of  "  Obiter  Dicta.*' 


carried  arms  against  the  king  for  whom 
he  died. 

To  draw  parallels  between  the  illustri- 
ous dead  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch  is 
an  engaging,  though  often  a  dangerous, 
amusement.  It  would  not  be  hard  to 
practise  it  in  the  case  of  Montrose.  In 
his  uncertainties,  his  impossible  aspira- 
tions, his  intellectual  gifts,  his  early  death, 
he  reminds  us  of  Falkland  ;  in  his  ambi- 
tion, his  love  of  shining,  above  all  in  his 
military  genius  and  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits, he  recalls  Peterborough.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wholly  fanciful  to  thmk  of  him  as 
a  Falkland  of  coarser,  a  Peterborough  of 
finer  grain.  But  there  is  one  figure  which 
inevitably  rises  to  the  memory  as  one 
closes  the  story  of  Montrose's  lite,  the  fig- 
ure of  another  member  of  his  house,  the 
figure  of  John  Graham,  Lord  Dundee. 
Both  were  enthusiasts,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  Dundee  was  always  under  the  control 
of  a  strong  will  and  a  clear  judgment.  He 
had  the  cooler  head,  Montrose  the  warmer 
heart.  Both  were  born  soldiers,  and  both 
in  their  management  of  the  Highland  clans 
showed  political  sagacity  worthy  of  great 
statesmen.  Dundee,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  rivalled,  and  only  he  could  have  ri- 
valled, the  achievements  of  Montrose ;  it 
was  his  fortune  that  he  did  not  live  to  rival 
him  in  his  death.  Both  have  been  charged 
with  gross  cruelty  and  indifference  to 
human  life,  and  the  reputations  of  both 
have  suffered  from  a  too  careless  acquies- 
cence in  the  charge.  No  intellectual 
comparison  is,  of  course,  possible  between 
them.  Montrose  would  have  been  an 
accomplished  man  in  any  society  of  his 
time,  and  his  poetical  gifts  were  by  no 
means  contemptible.  Dundee  was  very 
far  indeed  from  a  blockhead,  as  Dr.  Bur- 
ton has  called  him,  apparently  because  he 
could  not  spell ;  but  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  action,  with  no  leisure,  and  pos- 
sibly with  little  disposition,  for  study. 
Botn  were  temperate  and  cleanly  in  their 
lives,  refined  and  courteous  in  their  man- 
ners. Nor  in  appearance  were  they  dis- 
similar. Both  wore  of  moderate  stature, 
well-made  and  handsome ;  but  while  the 
countenance  of  Montrose  is  grave  and 
somewhat  stern,  Dundee's  features  are 
soft  and  almost  womanly  in  their  beauty. 
And  here  the  face  is  no  index  to  the  man. 
The  charm  of  an  engaging  personality 
belongs  to  Montrose,  and  the  pity  of  his 
death  deepens  the  romance  of  his  life ; 
but  the  strong  man  was  Dundee. 
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A  COUPLE  of  mornings  later  he  met 
her  walking  briskly  along  alone;  her 
height,  which  lifted  her  several  degrees 
above  the  general  level  of  an  Italian 
crowd,  her  fairness,  and  stately  youthful 
beauty  making  her  a  sufficiently  striking 
apparition  to  come  upon  in  the  crowded 
intricacies  of  a  Genoese  street.  A  dozen 
black  moustaches  and  a  couple  of  dozen 
eyes,  ranging  in  social  elevation  from 
those  of  the  umbrella-mender  at  the  cor- 
ner to  those  of  an  officer  of  carbineers, 
with  cloak  slung  slantwise  over  his  shoul- 
der, were  all  concentrated  in  her  direction, 
with  that  undisguised  admiration  which  is 
Italy's  tribute  to  beauty.  That  she  was 
unconscious  herself  of  that  tribute,  was 
evident,  but  the  colonel,  as  he  joined  her, 
was  not  equally  unconscious,  and  he 
glared  right  and  left  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
prietary indignation,  for  which  he  would 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  find  a 
justification. 

"  I  am  shopping,"  she  said,  when  they 
had  shaken  hands.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to 
a  carpet-shop.  We  do  most  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  our  villa  here,  or  rather  try  to 
do  so.  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  If  you 
are  sight-seeing  the  carpet-shop  is  worth 
a  visit,  as  you  will  see." 

They  passed  down  a  narrow  street  into 
the  Scjuare  of  Bitter  Fountains  and 
through  it  into  the  newly  named  Via 
Garibaldi,  passing  between  heavily  barred 
windows,  each  as  wide  nearly  as  the  front- 
age of  a  moderate-sized  house;  past 
staircases,  guarded  here  by  a  pair  of  gi- 

f antic  lions,  growling  at  vacancy,  there 
y  a  colossus  brandishing  his  club  in 
the  middle  of  a  lonely  courtyard.  The 
crowd  poured  along;  tramcars  trotted 
briskly  over  the  pavement,  driving  foot- 
passengers  against  the  walls  ;  overhead 
the  grandest  rows  of  houses  probably 
ever  raised  l)y  human  hands  lifted  their 
colossal  roofs  above  the  turmoil. 

Lady  Kleanor  turned  into  the  entrance 
of  one  of  these  ;  through  a  great  vaulted 
hall  and  in  by  an  incongruously  modern 
glass  door,  which  swung  to  with  such 
rai)idity  that  it  was  as  much  as  the 
colonel  could  do  to  catch  and  hold  it  for 
her.  Inside,  the  old  and  the  new  Italy 
seemed  to  meet  and  confront  one  another.  \ 
It  was  a  vast  echoing  hall,  populous,  no  i 


doubt,  with  memories,  had  any  one  been 
there  to  supply  a  key ;  with  windows  set 
so  high  in  the  wall,  that  the  sun  might 
beat  forever  without  reaching  the  floor, 
and  through  which  the  turmoil  they  had 
left  without  came  in  faint  and  mufiled  re- 
verberations, as  to  some  deep-lying  ocean 
cavern.     The  floor  o£    the  cavern  was 
strewn,  not  with  the  bones  of  drowned 
men,  but  with  bales  upon  bales  of  carpet, 
gorgeous  to  look  upon,  afflictive  for  the 
most  part   to  the   aesthetic   eye.    They 
abounded  in  orange  and  green ;  in  mauve 
and  red;  above  all  in  magenta  and  that 
crude  purpureal  blue  beloved  by  the  Italy 
of  to-day.    Bunches  of  impossible  roses 
and  lilies,  tied  with  still  more  impossible 
bows  of  ribbon,  were  there  in  truly   ap- 
palling contrast;    English   manufactures 
for  the  most  part,  but  English  manufao- 
tures  whose  market  has  of  late  happily 
waned  at  home,  but  which  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  a  variegated  cataract  upon  the 
devoted  peninsula,  to  the  delight  of  its 
natives   and  the  unspeakable  woe  of  its 
visitors.    Tier  above  tier  they  ranged,  and 
between  them  hung  rugs  and  door-mats 
of  the  same  gorgeously  afflictive  type,  a 
magnificent  Bengal  tiger  stretched  at  full 
length  under  a  Dottle-green  palm-tree  de- 
pending from  the  ceiling,  upon  which  a 
Triumph  of  Venus  —  the  work  evidently 
of  no  mean  hand  —  might  still  be  fsuntly 
seen  amongst  cobwebs  in  the  dim  light  re- 
flected off  a  neighboring  whitewashed  walL 

Colonel  Lawrence  seated  himself  upon 
a  roll  of  carpet,  and  looked  at  the  ceihng, 
while  Lady  Eleanor  proceeded  to  explain 
her  requirements  to  one  of  the  officisus  of 
the  establishment,  who  hurried  out  of  an 
inside  office  to  receive  her  orders.  Pres- 
ently she  was  carried  off  to  inspect  some- 
thing in  another  room,  and  he  was  left  sit- 
ting there  on  his  bale  of  carpet  under  the 
supervision  of  a  pair  of  clerks  with  beauti- 
ful pointed  moustaches,  whom,  had  he 
met  elsewhere,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  for  a  couple  of  youthful  attach4sm 
She  came  back  after  a  while  with  an  air 
of  rather  unsuccessful  effort ;  thanked  the 
official,  who  attended  her  with  obsequious 
bows  to  the  entrance,  and  they  passed  out 
again  through  the  glass  doorway  into  the 
street. 

*'  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  what  one 
wants,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
**  Algernon  has  such  a  wonderfully  correct 
eye,  that  it  is  a  misery  to  him  to  have  to 
sit  in  any  room  where  the  furniture  is  not 
exactly  what  he  wishes  it  to  be.  It  was 
only  the  simplest  thing  I  wanted  —  merely 
some  quite  common  felt  or  matting  of  a 
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good  plain  neutral  tint.  I  see  though  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  it  here,  and  I 
must  write  therefore  to  raris ;  the  things 
that  eood  man  showed  me  with  such  pride 
would  simply  have  given  Algernon  a  fit ! 
I  used  to  think  when  I  was  a  girl,*'  she 
went  on  with  a  smile,  '*  that  anythin|^  was 
to  be  had  if  you  liked  to  pav  for  it,  but 
since  I  have  been  married  I  nave  learnt 
that  that  is  a  great  mistake.'* 

"  Most  things,  I  should  have  thought, 
if  you  went  to  the  right  places  for  them." 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  not  even  then  I  Not 
when  you  have  a  high  standard ;  I  have 
hardlv  any  standard  myself,  so  I  am  not  a 
case  in  point ;  so  long  as  things  are  not 
too  obtrusively  glaring  or  out  of  harmony 
I  am  satisfied.  But  Algernon  has  trained 
his  e^e  to  such  a  point  of  exactitude  that 
nothing  short  of  perfection  satisfies  him, 
and  perfection  is  not  to  be  attained,  I  as- 
sure  you,  by  writing  cheques.  You  must 
go  yourself  ;  you  must  be  content  to  take 
any  amount  of  pains ;  to  be  as  careful,  in 
short,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "as  if 
your  carpet  and  curtains  were  so  many 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  mistake  wearineout 
your  life  over  that  sort  of  thing?  After 
all,  the  pleasure  to  be  extracted  out  of 
carpets  and  curtains,  let  them  be  what 
they  may,  doesn't  amount  to  much,  does 
it?"^' 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  don't  let  any  one  hear 
you  say  so.  They  would  simply  set  you 
down  once  for  all  as  a  Philistine  —  a  be- 
ing to  be  avoided.  To  tell  the  honest 
truth,"  she  went  on,  "  my  own  theory  is 
that  a  little  bit  of  Philistinism  in  one's 
composition  is  rather  a  comfort  than  oth- 
erwise. Your  life  runs  smoother,  and  you 
are  less  perpetually  jarred  and  shocked 
by  an  unavoidable  contact  with  ugliness ; 
but  that  is  a  heresy,  not  to  be  breathed 
except  into  very  discreet  ears." 

"  I  can  understand  /adies  spending  their 
time  over  such  things,"  the  colonel  said 
in  his  gruffest,  most  John-BuU-like  tones ; 
**  but  not  men ;  men  have  generally  other 
things  to  do." 

"  Yes,  but  then  you  have  admitted  you 
are  a  Philistine,  have  you  not  ?  Besides, 
supposing  you  had  not  many  other  things 
to  do,  and  supposing  you  were  delicate, 
and  had  no  profession,  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  get  through ;  supposing,  too, 
you  were  born  with  a  very  artistic  temper- 
ament, can't  you  imagine  yourself  growing 
hypercritical  about  such  matters,  insisting 
that  you  would  have  nothing  short  of  per- 
fection ?  Of  course  the  Nemesis  of  taste, 
when  it  is  cultivated  up  to  a  really  high 


pitch,  18  that  it  never  can  be  really  satift- 
ned.  It  always  remains  hopelessly  be- 
hind its  own  ideal." 

The  colonel  did  not  answer.  The  allu- 
sion to  her  husband's  health  had  sent  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  conversation  he  had 
had  two  days  before  with  Mr.  Nokes  at  the 
Campo  Santo.  He  was  rather  startled, 
therefore,  when  she  presently  added,  — 

"  How  do  you  thinlc  him  looking  ?  " 

**  Your  husband  ?  He  is  paler  than  he 
used  to  be,  and — and  thinner,"  he  said 
hesitatingly.  '*  Otherwise  I  don't  see  any 
great  di£rence — at  least,  not  much." 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  You  are  not  speakinc;  with  your  usual 
candor.  Don't  be  afraid  of  alarming  me. 
I  know  how  much  need  of  care  there  is 
better  than  any  one.''  She  paused  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  then  went  on  with  a  sort 
of  passion.  '*The  great  difficulty  —  the 
almost  hopeless  difficulty  —  is  to  find  any 
occupation  that  can  really  interest  him  — 
that  any  one  in  his  state  of  health  can 
pursue.  You  have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is 
until  you  try.  Of  course  a  clever,  active- 
minded  man  like  Algernon  wearies  of  all 
these  places;  of  the  idleness;  the  want 
of  anj^  definite  occupation,  even  of  any 
definite  amusement  He  is  tired  of  Men- 
tone,  tired  of  the  Riviera,  tired  of  this 
place,  tired  of  Spezia,  tired  of  Florence, 
yet  he  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  return  to 
England  before  tne  beginning  of  June. 
Every  day  I  dread  his  proposing  to  do  so. 
We  went  last  year  and  the  result  was  he 
got  a  chill  which  he  has  never  entirely 
got  over."  She  paused,  and  then  went 
on  again  in  a  tone  of  beseeching  urgency. 
"If  you  could  help  me  in  this,  if  you 
coula  support  me  and  persuade  him  — 
without,  oz  course,  showins;  I  had  asked 
you  to  do  so — to  be  prudent,  to  refrain 
from  runninfir  risks — you  don't  know 
what  it  would  be*  That  is  what  I  want 
more  than  anjrthing,  —  a  friend,  some  one 
who  is  not  a  woman,  nor  yet  a  doctor.  I 
know  how  unreasonable  it  is  of  me  to  ask 
it  of  you,  but  if  you  only  knew  the  mis- 
ery ot  having  no  one  to  consult,  no  one  to 
share  my  responsibility.  Will  you?  — 
for  as  loner  as  you  are  with  us  — will  ybu 
help  me  ?  " 

**I  will  try;  I  will  do  my  best,"  John 
Lawrence  answered  curtly.  So  /Ais  was 
what  he  had  come  back  from  India  for, 
was  it?  This  was  his  unseen  destiny, 
the  work  he  was  sent  to  do,  he  said  to 
himself.  Well,  if  it  was  to  be,  it  was, 
and  he  would  do  what  he  could.  She 
should  not  have  it  to  say  that  she  had 
asked  him  in  vain. 
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They  went  into  the  hoteL  As  they 
were  going  up-siairs  a  small  voice  was 
heard  above,  speaking  with  that  shrill, 
childish  distinctness  which  always  gives 
the  hearer  a  peculiar  sensation;  a  thin, 
vernal  shrillness  like  the  first  piping  notes 
of  a  very  young  bird. 

*'But  muddie  thaid  I  might!" — then 
followed  something  indistinct  in  another 
voice,  and  then  —  "But  muddie  thaid  I 
might,  and  muddie  knowths." 

A  small  pattering  of  feet,  and  little  Jan 
appeared ;  lirst  a  pair  of  scarlet-stock- 
inged legs;  then  her  little  elf-like  face, 
with  its  crown  of  straw-colored  hair. 
After  her,  in  full  pursuit,  followed  a  lar^e, 
handsome  woman,  with  black,  heavily 
arched  eyes,  and  a  coarse  but  brilliant 
brunette  complexion.  Jan,  however,  had 
caught  sight  of  her  mother,  and  rushed 
down  the  next  flight  of  stairs  to  her, 
clasping  her  tightly  round  the  knees. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?  "  Lady  Eleanor 
said.  •'  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
naughty,  Jan  ? " 

"  No,  not  naughty.  Maddymoiselle 
thays  that  I  musthn't  go  to  muddie  —  not 
all  day  —  but  I  may,  mayn't  I,  muddie  ?  " 

Lady  Eleanor  glanced  for  an  explana- 
tion toward  the  woman  who  had  now 
reached  the  same  level. 

"  I  understood  that  miladi  desired  la 
petite  should  remain  up-stairs  until  she 
was  sent  for,"  she  answered  volubly  in 
French.  Her  manner  was  perfectly  re- 
spectful, but  there  was  something  un- 
pleasant, the  colonel  thought,  about  the 
expression  of  her  eyes, 

"  Did  I  .>  I  don't  think  I  did.  She  al- 
ways comes  to  me  at  this  hour,"  Lady 
Eleanor  said  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise. 
*'  Go  up,  Jan  dear,  and  finish  your  lessons 
very  well,  and  then  mademoiselle  I  am 
sure  will  let  you  come  down." 

*•  What  a  good-looking  woman  !  "  the 
colonel  said,  when  they  had  gone  on  into 
the  sitting-room,  which  proved  to  be 
empty.    **She  is  Italian,  is  she  not?" 

•'  No.  French,  or  rather  Provencal. 
She  lives  at  Mentone,  and  has  been  com- 
ing to  us  every  day  this  winter  to  teach 
Jan,  and  when  we  left  to  come  here,  she 
asked  to  accompany  us." 

**  Have  you  known  her  long  ?  " 

*•  Not  very.  Some  friends  of  Alger- 
non's had  her  as  nursery  governess  for 
their  children.  She  is  a  very  good  teach- 
er. Unfortunately  Jan  has  taken  rather  a 
dislike  to  her,  though  she  never  will  tell 
me  why.  And  to  tell  the  truth,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "  I  rather  share  the 
feeling,  though  I  too  cannot  tell  you  why. 


I  always  have  a  ridiculous  wish  to  beg 
her  not  to  look  at  me." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  her,  if  you  dislike 
her?"  John  Lawrence  asked  with  some 
surprise. 

''  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  parting  with  her,  does  it  ?  Alger^ 
non  too  likes  her  and  thinks  she  keeps 
Jan  in  order.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather 
susceptible  to  likes  and  dislikes.  When 
I  was  a  child,  vou  may  remember,  I  was 
always  devoted  to  or  detested  every  one 
I  came  near,  and  I  have  not  got  over  the 
tendencv  even  yet.  Mile.  Riaz  is  a  capi- 
tal teacher,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
that." 

"Nevertheless,  I  wouldn't  have  any 
one  in  the  house  whom  I  disliked,*'  he 
answered.  "You  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  more  so,  as  that  sort  of 
feeling  is  almost  invariably  returned." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  she  said,  in 
a  rather  startled  tone. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it  And  if  the  dislike  is 
strong  from  above,  think  how  much 
stronger  it  is  likely  to  be  from  below  -^  in 
the  person,  I  mean,  who  has  to  receive 
orders,  than  in  the  person  who  gives  thenu 
Besides  one  never  really  keeps  a  feeling 
like  that  concealed,  however  hard  one  may 
try." 

"It  has  sometimes  struck  me  Mile. 
Riaz  did  not  like  me,"  Lady  Eleanor  said 
thoughtfully.  "  At  least,  she  seems  to 
like  to  cross  my  will  about  trifles— -onlv, 
of  course,  about  trifles.  Her  manner  is 
always  perfectly  respectful.  I  was  once 
very  angry  —  unreasonably  angry  —  with 
her  about  something,  and  I  have  telt  men- 
tally in  an  apologetic  attitude  toward  her 
ever  since." 

"Then  if  I  were  you  I  would  find  an 
opportunity  of  ^^ettine  unreasonably  angry 
again,  and  of  giving  Mile.  Riaz  htramgi^^ 
he  said  with  a  laugh. 

"  Don^t  say  that.  Nothing  humiliates 
one  like  losmg  one*s  temper.  I  watch 
over  mine  as  if  it  were  a  case  full  of  dia- 
monds. I  would  rather  lose  everything 
else  I  possess.  People  who  have  eood 
tempers  are  enviable  beyond  words.  Mine 
is  very  bad,  and  I  don't  believe  it  im* 
proves  either,  though  I  don't  suppose  I 
show  it  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
child." 

"Judging  by  looks  your  Mile.  Riaz  has 
a  temper  too,  a  worse  than  yours  I  sus- 
pect. Anyhow  I  wouldn't  keep  her  if  I 
were  you.  I  don't  think  a  feeling  of  that 
sort  comes  for  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  not,  and  yet  it  doesn't  seem 
fair  that  another  person  should  be  the  sn£« 
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ferer  by  one's  own  fancies.  Added  to 
which  I  don't  think  Algernon  would  let 
roe  take  anv  sudden  step  of  the  kind,  not 
at  least  without  a  better  reason." 

The  door  opened  while  she  was  still 
speaking  and  her  husband  came  in. 

"  What  wouldn't  that  domestic  tyrant 
Algernon  let  you  do  ?  "  he  enquired  with 
a  smile  and  a  nod  of  greeting  to  the  \ns- 
itor.  He  had  a  great  bunch  of  orchids  in 
his  hands  which  he  was  smelling  at  Iuxh- 
riously  as  he  advanced. 

His  wife  colored  a  little.  "We  were 
only  talking  of  Mile.  Riaz,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  sayine  that  she  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  that  I  wished  I  liked  her  better.  It 
is  so  stupid  to  take  dislikes  for  no  partic* 
ular  reason." 

Her  husband  was  still  smelling  his 
orchids,  but  glanced  over  them  at  her 
with  rather  an  odd  expression.  His  voice, 
however,  when  he  answered,  was  careless- 
ness itself. 

"  Oh  she's  a  very  good  sort  of  creature," 
he  said,  sitting  down  by  a  table  and  be- 
ginning to  arrange  the  flowers.  "One 
must  pay  some  tribute  to  the  country  one 
lives  in.  We  can't  employ  absolutely 
nothing  but  our  own  dear  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  can  we  ?  I  am  sure  tre 
have  sufficiently  vindicated  our  patriotism 
in  that  direction  as  it  is.  Take  your  Mrs. 
Peacock ;  for  a  starched-out  piece  of  En 
glish  propriety  one  could  hardly  go  beyond 
her.  She  would  chill  the  very  sun  out  of 
the  sky  if  she  could  only  get  hold  of  it  for 
the  purpose.  Talk  of  antipathy!  that 
woman  gives  me  the  cold  shivers  every 
time  she  comes  into  the  room.  I  feel  as 
if  a  large  piece  of  ice,  or  two  or  three 
frogs  were  slowly  making  their  way  down 
the  middle  of  my  spinal  marrow." 

Lady  Eleanor  looked  vexed. 

"  Peacock  has  been  with  me  ever  since 
1  was  twelve  years  old,  Algernon,"  she 
said  rather  hastily.  "  I  should  feel  like 
giving  up  one  of  my  own  relations  if  I 
sent  her  away  —  without,  of  course,  any 
very  urgent  reason." 

"  Goodness  gracious,  my  dear,  I  know ! 
Don't  imagine  for  an  instant  that  I  want 
you  to  send  her  away.  I  thought  we  were 
only  talking  in  the  abstract  about  our  little 
antipathies.  I  have  mine  as  well  as  you 
yours.  It  is  much  better  than  invariably 
liking  and  disliking  the  same  things. 
Nothing  makes  domestic  life  so  monoto- 
nous, and  goodness  knows,  we  don't  re- 
quire any  aids  in  that  direction  ! " 

Lady  Eleanor  did  not  answer.  The 
colonel  began  to  think  of  taking  leave. 
Fortunately  a  diversion  arrived  just  then 
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in  the  person  of  little  Tan,  her  flaxen  hair 
sticking  on  end,  her  silk  skirt  correspond- 
ingly elevated,  her  small  face  with  its 
serious,  responsible-looking  eyes  looking 
soberly  out  between  the  two  extensions. 

Her  father  caught  her  by  the  arm  as 
she  was  crossing  the  room  to  go  to  her 
mother.  "  Well,  Miss  Propriety,  and  how 
are  you  to-day  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  father." 

It  was  maintained  in  the  family  that 
Jan  had  never  talked  broken  English  in 
her  life.  She  had  kept  a  rigid  silence 
until  she  was  nearly  three,  when  one  fine 
day  she  broke  it  by  a  question  delivered 
in  unimpeachable  Enghsh.  Whether  the 
tale  was  true  or  not,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  she  spoke  with  an  accuracy  which 
the  infant  Macaulay  might  have  envied,  in 
spite  of  a  lisp  which  she  made  the  most 
heroic  efforts  to  overcome.  It  followed 
that  nothing  offended  her  so  much  as  to 
be  addressed  in  baby  language,  or  accused 
of  baby  peccadilloes  —  a  trait  which  natu- 
rally maae  it  amusing  to  do  so. 

"So,  Miss  Prim,  and  what  mischief 
have  you  been  getting  into  tOKiay?"her 
father  went  on  teasin^y.  "  Pulling  small 
brother's  hair,  or  stealing  sweeties? 
Eh?" 

"  I  haven't,  father ! "  Jan  opened  a  pair 
of  indignantly  grey  eyes,  the  only  feature 
of  her  small  face  which  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  her  mother's. 

"  Not  stealing  sweeties  oift  of  my  gold 
snuff-box  ?    Oh,  come,  come,  take  care  I " 

"  No,  father,  I'm  thure  I  haven't." 

"  You're  *  thure  you  haven't*  Come, 
think  a  little.  DidnH  you  see  I  was  be- 
hind you  all  the  time,  and  saw  you  do  it  ?  " 

"You  couldn't  have  theen  roe,  father, 
for  I  didn't.    Did  I,  muddie  ?  " 

"  Father  is  only  joking,  Jan." 

"Joking?  Nonsense;  don't  put  such 
ideas  into  her  head.  Little  girls  who  steal 
sweeties,  and  tell  titty-waggers,  must  ex- 
pect to  be  found  out.'^ 

Jan's  eyes  were  beginning  to  look  sus- 
piciously round,  and  her  mouth  to  twitch ; 
her  little  cheeks,  too,  had  become  red  as 
fire.  Evidently  those  angry  passions  of 
which  her  mouier  had  been  complaining 
in  her  own  case  were  alive  here  too. 

"  I  didn't  theel  them,  and  I'm  not  tellin' 
titty-waggers ! "  she  said  in  her  little  shrill 
staccato,  pulling  at  her  father's  hands 
to  try  to  escape.  "And  you're  a  bad, 
naughty  father  to  say  so;  yeth  you  are. 
It  luiyou  are  telling  titty-waggers  1 "  and 
again  she  tried  convulsively  to  escape. 

"Hullo,  hullo.  Miss  Propriety!  Get- 
ting into  a  tantrum  about  nothing !    Look 
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there !  Do  you  see  that  bie  man  sitting 
on  that  chair.  He  keeps  a  black  bag  on 
purpose  to  put  little  girls  into,  who  get 
into  tantrums  and  steal  sweeties,  and  tell 
their  papas  they  tell  titty- waggers.  How 
should  you  like  to  be  put  in,  and  the  bag 
tied  up  quite  tight,  and  that  man  to  carry 
you  away  in  it,  so  that  you'd  never  see 
any  of  us,  mother  nor  nobody  never 
again?'' 

John  Lawrence  felt  provoked.  It  was 
only  a  joke,  but  it  did  not  strike  him  as  a 
particularly  good  one.  He  hated  children 
to  be  teased  for  nothing. 

Lady  Eleanor  interposed. 

"  Please  let  her  go,  Algernon,*'  she 
said.  **  She  is  really  hurt  at  your  thinking 
that  she  stole  the  sugarplums.  Do  teu 
her  that  you  were  only  joking." 

"Joking!  Do  you  wish  me  to  perjure 
myself  ?  The  child  would  never  believe 
me  again.  Now,  Jan;  one,  two,  three! 
Say  you're  sorry,  and  then  I'll  let  you 

go-" 
**  I'm  not  thorry,  for  I  didn't    Muddie 

knowthsl  didn't!" 

"  Mother  knowth,  does  she  ?  Mother  is 
very  clever,  but  she  wasn't  there,  so  she 
can  t  know.  Now  listen  to  me.  You're 
not  going  to  be  let  go  until  you  have  said 
you're  sorry.  I'll  give  you  three  minutes 
more,  and  if  you  haven't  said  it  then,  into 
the  black  bag  you  go." 

Jan  again  struggled,  looking  round  for 
help  as  she  did  so.  She  was  a  very  wise 
child,  but  she  was  not  quite  wise  enough 
to  be  certain  that  the  black  bag  was  a 
myth,  and  she  glanced  at  the  reputed  pos- 
sessor of  it  with  a  glance  that  went  to 
that  good-natured  personage's  heart,  and 
he  made  haste  to  clear  himself  of  the 
odious  suspicion. 

"  Never  you  mind  what  he  says  !  They 
always  say'they  haven't  got  the  bag  until 
they  get  you  safely  stowed  inside  it,"  said 
her  father.  "  Now  then,  Jan,  two,  three 
four.    Time's  nearlv  up !  " 

But  Jan  only  set  ner  teeth  and  shut  up 
her  little  lips,  as  if  to  hinder  a  word  from 
slipping  through.  Her  pride  was  evidently 
roused,  and  even  with  the  black  bag  in 
prospect  she  would  die  before  she  sur- 
rendered. 

"  Say  you're  sorry  for  having  been  rude 
to  father,  dear,"  her  mother  said,  getting 
up  and  going  over  to  her. 

But  Jan  had  begun  to  sob,  and  was  now 
past  speaking. 

**  Let  her  go,  please,  Algernon,"  said  her 
mother  in  a  tone  of  entreaty.  "She  will 
make  herself  ill  and  not  be' able  to  sleep 
a  wink  to-night,"  she  went  on  beseech- 


ingly.   "And  it's  so  very  bad  for   her 
temper  too." 

"  Little  kittens  must  learn  to  control 
their  tempers  then.  Don*t  spoil  sport, 
Eleanor.  She  was  just  going  to  give  In 
when  you  interferea." 

"  But  she  reallv  wt7/  make  herself  ill, 
Algernon.  You  know  what  an  excitable 
chnd  she  is,  and  how  she  takes  everything 
to  heart.  Do  let  her  go,"  Lady  £!leanor 
said  earnestly,  taking  hold  of  one  of  her 
husband's  hands  as  she  spoke,  to  enforce 
her  appeal. 

John  Lawrence  had  all  the  mind  in  the 
world  to  go  to  her  aid,  but  wisely  re- 
frained. Indeed  it  was  unnecessary.  Al- 
gernon Gathers  resisted,  laughing  the 
while  at  her  and  himself.  Finger  by  fin* 
ger,  however,  his  g^sp  was  unfastened. 
Suddenly  Jan,  with  a  shrill  cry  of  delight, 
escaped  and  fled  round  to  the  other  side 
of  her  mother,  grasping  her  skirts  tena- 
ciously with  botn  little  liberated  hands. 

Her  father  made  no  effort  to  recapture 
her.  He  was  laughing  still,  but  Uirew 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  tired  with 
the  struggle. 

"  Oh  if  you  choose  to  bring  bmte  force 
to  bear  upon  discipline  and  moral  training, 
of  course  they  must  go  to  the  wall,"  he 
declared.  "  I  never  flattered  mjfself  that 
I  was  a  flt  match  —  physically,  at  any  rate 
—  for  your  ladyship,'^  he  added 


inely. 

Lady  Eleanor  did  not  answer.  She 
soothing  little  Jan,  who  still  sobbed  and 
clung  convulsively  to  her  skirts,  as  if  in 
terror  of  being  dragged  away. 

"Hush,  hush,  Jan!  There,  that  will 
do!  Don't  cry  any  more,  dear.  It  was 
only  a  joke.  When  you  are  a  little  older 
you  will  know  the  difference  between  joke 
and  earnest." 

Jan  ceased  sobbing.  She  was  evidently 
a  small  person  with  a  good  deal  of  seu- 
control.  She  still,  however,  clung  to  her 
mother,  eyeing  her  father  from  behind  that 
defence  with  an  air  of  suspicion  naturally 
not  a  little  irritating  to  the  latter. 

"  Pack  her  off  to  the  nursery,"  he  said 
impatiently,  turning  to  collect  the  flowers, 
which  had  got  scattered  over  the  table  in 
the  struggle.  "Kittens  that  mew  and 
scratch  the  minute  they're  touched  must 
be  put  into  their  baskets  and  kept  there." 

"  Mile.  Riaz  has  gone  out,  but  I  will 
take  her  up  to  Peacock  in  a  minute  or 
two,"  his  wife  answered. 

"  Ah,  when  she  is  with  Mile.  Riaz  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  happens." 

Meanwhile  John  Lawrence  had  got  up 
to  go. 
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''Goin?,  colonel?"  his  host  enquired. 
"  This  *  domestic  and  particular  broil '  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  I  assure  you  it 
doesn't  happen  every  day.  In  fact,  we 
never  fight  except  over  the  kittens.  Do 
we,  Eleanor?  Come  and  dine  with  us 
this  evening,  and  you  will  see.  The  kit- 
tens will  be  safe  up-stairs  in  their  baskets 
then." 

But  John  Lawrence  replied  rather  grave- 
ly that  he  couldn't,  he  was  afraid,  dine 
that  evening. 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?  Have  you  a  friend- 
ly heart  in  your  bosom,  and  can  you  resist 
our  appeal  ?  Here  I  am  tied  by  the  leg 
to  this  *  doleful,  dolorous,  midland  sea '  — 
never  was  a  truer  description !  and  the 
only  alleviation  is  the  occasional  sight  of 
a  new  face,  and  a  fresh  ear  to  pour  my 
complaints  into.  As  a  friend  of  peace  too, 
if  in  no  other  character,  you  oueht  to 
come.  HI  have  no  other  resource  1  must 
fall  back  upon  the  time-honored  Briton's 
rieht  of  tormenting  my  wife  and  family. 
What  other  occupation  have  I  ?  Per- 
suade him,  Eleanor." 

"  Do  please  come  to-morrow,"  she  said 
earnestly.  "You  will  be  giving  us  the 
very  greatest  pleasure." 

**  There,  you  see  !  she  expects  you  to  in- 
tervene between  her  and  her  natural  tyrant. 
Can  you  refuse  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  if  you  are  sure  it  really  suits 
you  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  to-morrow," 
the  colonel  answered  rather  formally. 

He  had  already  shaken  hands  with  Lady 
Eleanor,  and  now  moved  towards  the  door, 
Algernon  Cathers  getting  politely  up  to 
open  it.  As  the  latter  was  leaving  the 
table,  he  again  caught  up  the  great  odor- 
iferous bunch  of  orchids,  and  held  it  lov- 
ingly to  his  nose.  This  time,  however, 
something  was  wrong  apparently  with  the 
scent,  or  it  was  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected, for  with  a  grimace,  and  a  fi;esture 
expressive  of  humorous  disgust,  he  sud- 
denly tossed  the  whole  brightly  colored 
bunch  bodily  into  an  empty  fireplace. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
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MARINER. 

Last  year  at  Algiers  an  English  visitor 
purchased  the  library  and  pictures  of  a 
family  named  Causs^,  long  resident  there. 
Among  the  paintings  was  one  of  a  three- 
masted  ship,  so  elaborately  and  correctly 
rigged  that  no  one  could  doubt  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  sailor.    It  was  signed  "  S. 


Causstf."  The  books  were  for  the  most 
part  French,  historical  and  scientific,  long 
since  out  of  date.  There  was  also  a  man- 
uscript entitled  "  Journal  de  Marine,  con- 
tenant  les  voyages  que  le  Sieur  Causstf  a 
fait  sur  les  navires  particuliers  dans  di£F^ 
rens  endroits  des  isles  de  I'Amerique  et 
autreslieux.     1773." 

That  this  had  been  a  work  of  love  and 
leisure  of  the  first  founder  of  the  house, 
and  that  it  had  been  handed  down  as  a 
precioos  heirloom  in  his  family,  was  evi- 
dent Indeed  the  fly-leaf  showed  that  it 
had  been  given  from  one  member  of  the 
family  to  another.  It  is  written  in  a  clear 
rouna  hand,  disposed  in  carefully  meas- 
ured lines,  without  fault,  blot,  or  erasure, 
and  the  illustrations,  some  forty  in  num- 
ber, which  adorn  it,  are  themselves  mar- 
vels of  art-penmanship  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  copper-plate  engrav- 
ings. It  is  from  this  hitherto  unpublished 
manuscript  we  select  our  materials  for 
the  present  article,  regretting  that  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  whole. 

Causs^  introduces  himself  to  us  as  an 
apprentice  (pilotin)  on  board  the  ship  La 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  which  left 
Rochefort  in  cargo  for  Guadaloupe,  the 
25th  of  February,  1749.  After  a  fair  pas- 
sage they  cast  anchor  at  Pointe  k  Pittre, 
where,  as  there  was  no  other  ship  in  the 
port,  they  held  their  sale  on  board  with 
satisfactory  results.  They  then  took  in  a 
shipment  of  sugar,  and  having  stayed  here 
seven  months  sailed  to  Basse-Terre  for 
instructions. 

"Here  we  tried  the  pumps  and  were 
•surprised  to  find  three  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  which  troubled  us  greatly,  for  we 
knew  that  all  the  lowest  range  of  barrels 
of  sugar  was  damasked.  This  comes  of 
having  an  English-built  ship.  For  the 
English  do  not  use  enough  nails,  but  in 
their  stead  put  wooden  pegs  which  spring 
when  the  ship  gets  sea-worn,  so  that  the 
side  planks  bmge,  and  of  course  admit 
water  through  the  seams.  Our  captain 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  unload 
and  careen  the  ship.  And  this  we  did  on 
the  regular  careenine-ground ;  the  side 
planks  being  well  nailed,  and  the  seams 
redubbed. 

"On  the  voyage  home  to  France  one 
night  we  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
squall.  The  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and 
compelled  us  to  brail  up  our  mizen-sail,  so 
that  in  the  most  trying  part  of  the  storm 
we  could  not  get  before  the  wind  to  avoid 
the  bufi^eting  of  the  cross  seas.  Conse- 
quently our  ship  leaned  over  till  her  stacr 
board  bulwarks  were  uhder  water.    And 
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so  s:.*  rtrn^iTxt'L  uriable  to  nght  herself,  troops,  we  hired  a  store  od  shore  to  sell 
for  A  q  -ar.er  of  an  hour.  Each  momtnt  cur  own  goods,  value  sixty  thotuand 
wj  ij-r/.td  o-r  list.  Orders  were  giTen  francs,  and  remained  four  mooths  before 
10  C-:  !;.■=  niainrfias:  by  the  board.     L-ck-   the  town." 

:!/  iv^ijre  this  had  Cfztzi  done  she  got  H:s  next  two  vo\-ages  were  disastnxis, 
L*;;o''i  the  wind  under  the  mizen  and  for  in  the  first  he  lost  his  ship.  La  Cou- 
s'.orrrt -sa.l.  and  we  were  saved.  Our  only  ronne.  by  coUisioa  with  the  mas-of-irar 
darria^'c  was  that  one  of  the  starboarc  La  Ch&vfe,  and  in  the  next,  his  ship.  La 
por.i  -A  as  stove  in.  and  the  between  decks  P^Ieiine,  English-built,  on  its  return  jour- 
was  r'oodtd.  Directly  the  ship  righted  ney  from  Louisiana,  grounded  on  the  bar, 
W-:  made  a  vow  torhe  Saviour  of  the  world,  anc!  had  to  be  careened  and  repaired  be- 
v.ho-n  At  thanked  with  our  whole  hear;  fore  starring  on  its  home  voyage, 
for  saving  us  from  so  great  a  danger.  In  1755  a  French  fleet  had  oeen  fitted 

*•  ."ionrit  days  after  we  sighted  Belle  Isle,  -out  at  Rochefort  and  Brest  to  cany  rein- 
havin;^  made  great  progress  and  been  un-  forcements  to  the  French  Canadians,  then 
ahic  x-j  take  an  altitude.  At  dawn  we  found  .  in  arms.  .Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  to 
ojr=3*;lvts  already  under  the  cliff,  and  intercept  this  French  fleet,  which,  how- 
amor*:{  the  mighty  breakers.  We  were  ever,  passed  him  during  a  fog,  and  got 
compelled  to  risk  setting  the  lower  sails,  safely  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Captain 
and  managedt  bv  rapid  tacking,  to  escape  .  Howe  however  captured  two  ships  of  the 
the  reef.  On  this  occasion  we  made  an- :  line  which  had  straggled  away  from  the 
other  vow  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  on  the  \  others,  and  war  was  declared  between  the 
2C:h  of  April,  1750,  we  cast  anchor  in  the  \  two  nations,  England  and  France.  In 
roadstead  at  Chef  la  liaye.''  '  July,  Sir  E.  Hawke  was  sent  on  a  cruise 

Lc  .Sieur  Causs^  painted  two  votive  pic-  ■  witn  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate, 
tures  depicting  these  scenes  of  peril.  The:  and  a  sloop  :  and  in  October,  Adnind 
first  represents  the  ship  lying  on  her  beam  ;  Bvng  took  the  sea  with  twenty-two  ships 
ends  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  a  figure  |  o(  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops. 
of  tlic  infant  Jesus  sitting  in  the  clouds,  j  Both  these  fleets  failed  to  intercept  the 
He  winds  up  his  narrative  by  saying  :  —    1  returning  French  fleet,  but  in  the 

••  We  performed  this  vow  at  St.  Saviour's  ^  time  our  cruisers  and  privateers 
Church  at  half  past  nine.  We  went  to  the  ,  very  active.  This  was  the  state  of  afbiira 
church  in  our  shirts  and  with  our  feet :  when  Causs^  next  started  from  Rochefort 
bare.  After  a  high  mass  the  picture  was  :  on  board  La  Marianne,  May  15th,  1756, 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  for  the  West  Indies,  with  two  other  ships 
Vir;4in,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  prin-  ;  from  Nantes,  and  a  king's  ship.  La  Mar- 
cipal  entrance.  The  other  picture  was  i  g^erite,  as  their  covoy.  '*  The  following 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  ni^ht  we  were  chased'  by  an  English  cor- 
soon  after.*^  sair,  which  engaged  in  combat  with  La 

Our  author  next  served  on  La  Cou-  Marguerite  in  our  rear.  Sauvequifieui 
ronne,  chartered  by  the  king  to  carrj' .  was  our  motto,  and  helped  by  the  E.S.E. 
troops  and  stores  to  Louisiana.  We  must  wind,  which  served  us  all  night  long,  we 
omit  his  description  of  the  islands  of  the  found  ourselves  before  the  port  of  Riva- 
Gulf,  and  of  the  crossing  the  bar  of  the  ■  deo  at  3.30P.  m.  next  day,  marvelling  at 
Mississippi.     He  proceeds: —  !  our  escape.    M.  Coindet,  the  commander 

**We  reached  the  town  after  nineteen  |  of  the  Marguerite,  arrived  a  day  later,  and 
days  of  towing  and  sailing  up  the  river,  •  related  that  the  privateer  which  had  at- 
much  inconvenienced  by  the  mosquitoes.  |  tacked  him  mounted  fourteen  guns,  be- 
Siiips  have  the  advantage  of  mooring  to  I  sides  swivel  guns  in  the  bow  and  stem, 
the  trees  which  line  the  shore  densely  and  i  and  had  a  full  crew.  After  the  first  ex- 
are  of  prodigious  height.    One  can  even   chann:e  of  broadsides  a  series  of  manceu- 


leap  ashore  Dy  their  help.  There  are  no 
rocks  in  the  river,  but  one  must  avoid  the 
tree-stumps  which  float  down  its  stream. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  morning,  when 


vres  followed;  each  ship  trying  to  cut 
the  other  out.  Two  shots  fell  without 
doing  harm  on  his  deck,  but  his  sails  and 
rigging    were  completely  riddled.     The 


you  wish  to  cast  off,  in  order  to  be  towed  |  pirate,  which  was  the  tetter  sailer,  re- 
or  set  sail,  the  branches  are  found  to  have  '  turned  to  the  attack  time  after  time,  but 
so  entwined  themselves  among  the  masts  '  was  always  warmly  repulsed.  Commander 
and  rig'^ing  that  you  are  obliged  to  send  Coindet,  having  many  passengers,  who 
men  up  aloft  with  hatchets,  to  cut  away  ■  acted  as  musketeers,  and  eight  four- 
the  boughs.  ,  pounder  guns,  kept  up  a  running  fight  all 

'*  Having  landed  the  royal  cargo  and  the  !  the  night  during  his   retreat,  with  such 
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effect  that  the  Englishman  evidently 
thought  him  stronger  than  he  really  was, 
and  left  him  at  2  a.  m. 

"  Some  days  afterwards  a  Spanish  lady, 
the  Marquise  of  Santa  Cruz,  came  on 
board  our  ship.  She  seemed  about  twen- 
ty-five years  old»  was  very  tall,  and  deli- 
cately fair.  In  fine,  a  beautiful  lady  ;  well 
dressed  in  the  Spanish  taste.  We  made 
every  effort  to  receive  her  well,  and  spread 
before  her  the  best  collation  on  board 
ship.  All  the  cannon  on  our  four  ships 
saluted  her.  She  was  very  sensible  of 
this  mark  of  distinction  and  begged  us  in 
return  to  visit  her  chftteau.  We  all  went 
there  one  afternoon.  The  marquise,  who 
was  unmarried,  awaiting  us  at  the  door 
received  us  with  all  the  decorum  and 
frankness  possible.  They  served  an  ex- 
cellent collation,  including  a  dessert  and 
all  sorts  of  chocolate  and  foreign  wines. 
What  pleased  me  much  was  that  there 
were  two  young  domestics,  beautiful  as 
angels,  to  attend  us.  It  seemed  to  me 
very  comical  to  see  two  young  elegantly 
dressed  girls,  of  such  rare  beauty,  at  the 
feet  of  a  sailor  bronzed  by  the  sun.  No 
contrast  could  be  more  laughable.  We 
danced  some  minuets  with  Madame  la 
Marquise,  and  took  our  leave. 

"  Two  days  later  we  went  out  from  the 
harbor  and  were  chased  by  an  English 
frigate  which  captured  the  commander 
Comdet,  and  the  Magnifique,  a  ship  from 
Nantes.  We  escapea  and  ran  for  shelter 
to  the  port  of  Corunna.  We  were  sig- 
nalled from  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to 
send  our  boat  ashore  —  which  we  did." 

"  The  officials  boarded  us  and  searched 
us,  throwing  on  to  the  ground  whatever 
tobacco  and  snuff  they  found  in  our  pock- 
ets. We  found,  anchored  before  the 
town,  a  vessel  of  the  French  Indian  Com- 
pany carrying  seventy-four  guns.  She 
was  richly  freighted,  and  dared  not  put  to 
sea  for  fear  of  the  English  cruisers. 
There  arrived  also  a  despatch-boat  of  the 
king  of  England,  sent  here  for  the  de- 
spatches which  affect  the  two  courts." 

From  Corunna  they  went  to  Ferrol,  and 
cast  anchor  before  the  village  of  La 
Grange.  "  There,"  the  MS.  proceeds, 
*•  we  found  two  Spanish  warships  ready  to 
start  as  convoy  to  Cadiz  with  three  trans- 
ports. We  visited  the  commandant  and 
asked  him  to  allow  us  to  profit  by  his  con- 
voy as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre.  This 
favor  he  granted,  and  gave  us  his  word 
that  no  enemy  less  strong  than  himself, 
that  is  to  say,  no  corsair,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  seize  us  in  his  presence.  The 
same  day  the  English  privateer  which  had 


fought  with  M.  Coindet  came  in,  changed 
his  Dowsprit  and  went  out  again  to  wait 
for  us.  After  eight  days  a  fresh  north- 
easter arose,  and  Uie  Spanish  commandant 
fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  to  raise  anchor, 
which  we  did,  and  set  sail  in  company 
with  these  two  men-of-war  and  the  three 
transports.  We  were  no  sooner  fairly  out 
and  about  twenty  leagues  distant  from 
Cape  Finisterre,  when  we  were  chased  by 
an  English  squadron  of  fifteen  vessels. 
Some  of  them  soon  overtook  the  two 
Spanish  ships,  and  when  they  had  made 
sure  that  they  were  not  French  tacked 
away  to  the  starboard  nearly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind. 

'*  We  passed  close  under  the  English 
Admiral  8  ship,  which  mounted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns,  and  expected  each 
moment  to  be  taken,  but  as  I  flew  the 
Spanish  flag,  we  were  not  even  suspected. 
The  same  day,  being  distant  from  the 
commandant,  we  ran  up  the  pennon  at 
half-mast  to  salute  and  tnank  our  benefac- 
tor. Then  we  made  for  the  south-west 
with  all  sails,  including  studding  sails,  set, 
and  as  the  Spaniards  steered  to  the  east, 
very  near  the  wind,  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  tnem.  We  crossed  the  line  and  were 
in  the  latitude  of  San  Domingo.  When 
just  in  sight  of  our  port,  the  sailor  at  the 
lookout  cried  that  ne  saw  a  sail  behind 
us. 

'*The  captain,  suspecting  an  enemy, 
gave  orders  to  crowd  all  sail,  which  we  at 
once  did,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared 
for  battle. 

"We  barricaded  ourselves,  and  stood 
each  of  us  at  his  post  I  was  ordered  to 
guard  the  flag.  With  a  fresh  wind  the 
pursuing  ship  —  which  was  covered  with 
sails  —  walked  in  fine  style  over  the  water, 
and  was  soon  near  enough  to  be  discerned 
clearly  as  a  pirate.  It  was  a  sloop  carry- 
ing the  English  pennon  at  the  mainmast. 
When  he  was  nearer  he  ran  up  his  flag. 
We  had  no  chance  of  escape,  so  we  ran  up 
our  French  flag  and  fired  our  stem  guns. 
When  at  half  gun-shot  he  brought  himself 
round  and  fired  a  broadside,  which,  how- 
ever, only  riddled  our  sails  and  cut  some 
of  the  rigging.  We  again  replied  with  our 
stem  guns,  trying  to  damage  him ;  but  he 
only  had  his  top-yard  cut,  and  at  this  very 
moment  we  sighted  the  shore.  When  he 
was  on  our  larboard,  near  our  anchor,  he 
poured  into  us  several  volleys,  and  at  this 
moment  I  was  wounded  in  tne  back  of  the 
right  thigh  by  a  grape-shot,  which  carried 
away  a  piece  of  flesh  three  inches  long.  I 
had  to  go  below  to  have  it  bandaged,  be- 
ing unable  to  use  the  leg,  which,  indeed, 
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from  its  numbed  state,  I  thought  was 
broken.  This  numbness  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  before  it  passed 
we  had  fired  our  last  broadside  and  low- 
ered our  flag  and  topsails,  being  unable  to 
avoid  capture,  as  his  strength  was  greater 
than    ours.     He    mounted    twelve   four- 

Counder  guns  and  some  long  guns  at  the 
ow  and  stem.  His  crew  numbered  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Our  strength  was 
six  guns  and  thirty-two  men.    The  En- 

flish  at  once  lowered  their  boat  and 
oarded  us.  They  sent  a  half  of  our  num- 
ber on  board  their  ship.  Directly  we  had 
got  on  board  the  corsair  a  sailor  came  and 
knocked  off  my  hat  —  an  indignity  which 
caused  me  to  leap  at  him  to  fight  him.  A 
fight  ensued  which  much  amused  the 
pirates,  who  did  not  interfere  but  looked 
on.  So  when  we  had  knocked  each  other 
about  for  a  time,  I  recovered  my  hat  and 
got  away  from  this  miserable  scrimmage, 
going  aft  to  where  my  captain  stood. 
Here  we  were  then,  prisoners  on  board 
this  galliot  named  the  Peggy,  a  pirate  ship 
from  New  England.  The  captain,  who 
was  thirty-six  years  old,  received  us  very 
ill  on  account  of  our  resistance,  and  of  the 
damage  we  had  done  him.  In  effect,  his 
great  gaff  was  cut  a  third  up,  the  shot 
penetrating  five  inches  into  the  wood. 
Another  shot  was  bedded  in  his  main- 
mast two  feet  below  the  cross-trees  of  the 
shrouds  which  held  it,  most  unfortunately 
for  us,  as  its  direction  followed  the  grain 
of  the  mast.  For  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported that  shot  would  certainly  have 
brought  the  mast  down  with  a  crash  and 
we  should  have  escaped.  A  third  shot 
had  torn  away  nearly  two  feet  of  planking 
in  his  stern,  a  foot  above  water  mark  As 
to  the  loss  of  life  inflicted  we  knew  noth- 
ing, as  they  ordinarily  take  good  care 
to  conceal  that,  but  I  noticed  several 
wounded. 

**  After  two  days  our  conquerers,  con- 
sidering it  an  advantage  not  to  be  troubled 
to  guard  us,  determined  to  give  us  our  long 
boat,  with  mast  and  sails ;  and  so  wc  em- 
barked, in  all  fourteen  souls.  Some  bar- 
rels of  biscuit,  a  piece  of  salt  beef,  and 
one  carboy  of  wine  instead  of  any  water. 
They  refused  us  an  anchor  and  rope, 
though  we  asked  for  it  with  great  earnest- 
ness. But  their  captain,  who  was  natu- 
rally a  hard  man  and  had  blood-red  hair, 
confined  himself  to  replying  that  in  giving 
to  us  our  liberty  he  had  given  enough. 
They  might  well  have  behaved  more  gen-  j 
erously,  seeing  that  the  prize  they  nadi 
made  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand  j 
francs.  I 


"Behold  us  then  escaped  out  o£  the 
pirate  ship,  which  so  well  deserved  that 
name,  the  wind  asleep,  eighteen  miles 
from  shore,  which  we  supposed  was  the 
Cape  Engano.  We  thought  only  of  row- 
ing hard  to  get  as  quickly  as  might  be  out 
of  range,  lest  our  pirate  should  have  the 
wish  to  make  us  return.  But  night  suc- 
ceeding, we  lost  sight  of  her,  and  were 
right  glad  to  find  ourselves  free.  The 
wind  nsing,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  run 
under  sail  towards  the  coast,  and  took 
some  hours*  sleep,  of  which  we  stood  m 
sore  need.  Towards  three  o'clock  io  the 
morning,  we  having  made  great  progress 
while  all  were  asleep,  excepting  only  our 
captain,  who  was  always  restless,  we  were 
suddenly  awoke  by  his  calling  out  that  we 
were  near  the  breakers,  which  he  heard 
distinctly.  In  fact,  by  steady  looking  we 
could  see  them  ahead  of  us,  though  we 
could  not  see  the  land.  FortunateW,  the 
wind  being  light,  we  found  no  difficulty  ia 
keeping  out  at  sea.  Just  as  we  were  ex- 
pecting the  break  of  day  the  shore  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  S.S.W.,  bringing  with 
it  some  rain,  which  did  not  last  long.  We 
then  had  the  finest  weather  possiole,  and 
the  breakers  disappeared.  So  we  set  oar 
sails  to  approach  the  shore,  and  searched 
the  horizon  in  vain  to  discover  the  ac- 
cursed pirate  who  had  so  foully  illmsed 
us.  We  found  that  we  could  not  get  to 
the  land  on  account  of  a  reef,  which  flanked 
it  continuously.  So  we  coasted  along  this 
till  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  and  we  got 
close  to  the  shore.  The  coast  was  very 
steep,  and  as  the  sea  broke  violently 
against  it  we  continued  coasting  till  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  little 
sand-hill  under  which  to  shelter  our  boat. 
Here  we  landed  with  inexpressible  joy. 
We  made  a  sort  of  anchor  out  of  two 
pieces  of  a  strong  hard  wood,  four  inches 
thick,  arranged  crosswise,  to  which  we 
fastened  a  fifty-pound  pebble.  For  rope 
we  used  a  creeper  which  we  found  grow- 
ing abundantly  to  the  length  of  five  or  six 
yards.  It  was  very  supple  and  strong.  A 
sailor  reported  that  he  had  found  soncie 
water  in  a  ravine.  We  were  so  overjoyed 
that  wc  all  ran  there  and  slaked  our  thirst. 
We  were  much  troubled  that  we  had  no 
vessel  in  which  to  store  any  water. 

"  On  reassembling  at  our  tent  we  made 
a  fire  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  and  on  it 
we  cooked  some  shellfish  which  our  peo- 
ple had  found.  Having  supped  upon 
these,  we  sent  a  party  on  board  the  boat 
to  anchor  it  on  the  seaside  with  the  an* 
chor  we  had  constructed.  They  passed 
the  night  on  the  boat  as  a  precaution* 
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This  was  well,  for  at  one  o'clock  a  storm 
with  rain  and  thunder  came  on.  We  were 
in  great  alarm  lest  the  boat  should  be 
driven  ashore  and  wrecked.  For  what 
would  have  become  of  us  had  we  lost  it? 
However,  by  using  their  oars  on  either 
side  they  eased  with  success  the  strain 
on  our  sea-anchor.  The  storm  subsiding 
soon  we  rested  till  davlight. 

"  Having  re-embarted  we  went  a  mile 
out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  breakers,  and 
coasted  along,  sailing  and  rowing  as  be- 
fore, till  6  p.  M.,  when  we  made  for  the 
shore  to  find  a  creek  in  which  to  get  shel- 
ter for  the  night.  As  we  were  approach- 
ing the  shore  we  saw  smoke,  and  steered 
for  it.  Shortly  afterwards  we  ran  in,  very 
satisfied  with  this  discovery,  especially  as 
we  saw  eight  men  running  to  meet  us. 
But  our  surprise  was  very  great  when  we 
saw  that  they  were  armed  with  weapons 
which  they  brandished  to  prevent  us  from 
landing.  We  took  to  making  signals  with 
a  white  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  the  gafiE 
to  let  them  know  we  were  French.  All 
that  made  no  difference,  however,  to  them. 
They  kept  insisting  that  we  were  not  to 
land,  which  made  us  determine  to  send  an 
officer  to  acquaint  them  with  our  situation. 
This  officer  went  accordingly,  at  some 
risk;  and  after  he  had  spoken  to  them 
they  called  to  us  to  come  ashore,  which 
we  did  right  willingly.  They  came  to  us 
and  told  us  they  were  French  fishermen, 
and  that  they  mistook  us  for  Spanish  fish- 
ermen, who  often  come  and  try  to  rob 
them,  if  stronger  than  themselves.  They 
conducted  us  to  what  they  called  their 
hogshead,  where  they  gave  us  for  food 
some  smoked  roast  pig.  As  they  had 
neither  bread  nor  wine,  we  gave  them 
some  of  ours,  which  was  not  much.  They 
told  us  that  they  had  not  tasted  either 
bread  or  wine  for  nine  months.  Having 
supped  with  mutual  satisfaction  they  made 
a  great  fire,  and  I  went  to  sleep  to  the 
song  of  a  paroquet  which  made  a  fearful 
noise.  .  .  . 

**  I  observed  the  daily  life  of  these  peo- 
ple, which  seemed  to  me  remarkable. 
Each  morning  they  went  to  hunt,  then  to 
fish,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  making 
seine  nets,  some  of  them  forty  feet  long. 
They  also  smoked  hams,  and  captured 
turtles,  some  of  prodigious  size,  which 
they  preserved  in  a  reservoir  into  which 
the  sea-water  entered  easily.  It  occupied 
a  little  cove  sheltered  from  the  sea,  irom 
which  it  was  fenced  off,  so  that  it  always 
contained  forty  inches  of  water  at  low 
tide.  After  a  week  they  made  prepara- 
tions for  our  departure.    They  put  their 


long  boat  into  the  water.  Then  they,  with 
much  labor,  got  their  turtles  on  Doard. 
They  shipped  also  their  dried  fish,  smoked 
pig,  and  several  nets  for  sale.  Having  got 
up  the  mast,  and  all  being  ready,  the  head 
man  took  six  of  us  with  four  of  his  own 
people  on  board  his  boat  The  remaining 
eight  of  our  party  were  in  our  boat  Thus 
there  stayed  at  tne  settlement  only  four  of 
bis  people.  We  started  with  a  fresh  east 
wind,  and  directed  our  course  so  as  to 
pass  La  Grange  during  the  night,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pirates  who  anchored  near 
that  mountain,  which  represents  a  bam 
very  efiEectively.  Getting  round  the  Cape 
we  came  to  anchor  before  the  town  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  we 
found  the  ship  La  Magnifique,  of  Nantes, 
which  had  started  from  Rivadeo  with  our- 
selves. It  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 
ships  which  started  from  the  Chef  de 
Baye  in  company  which  escaped  the  pi- 
rates. We  could  only  thank  these  brave 
fishermen  for  their  help.  I  noticed  that 
they  lived  very  harmoniously  together, 
sharing  equally  the  results  of  their  sales 
of  the  year's  labor,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  eighteen  thousand  francs ;  and 
when  they  have  spent  in  the  town  a  large 
portion  of  their  money,  and  taken  in  some 
stores,  they  return  to  their  comrades 
whom  they  have  left  at  their  settlement" 

Le  Sieur  Causs^  next  took  a  position 
as  second  mate  on  a  schooner,  Les  Deux 
Amis,  goine  to  Bordeaux,  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.  For  four 
months  they  were  refused  permission  to 
go  out  on  account  of  the  pirates.  At  last 
a  squadron  under  M.  Beaufremont,  which 
mounted  eighty-four  guns  in  all,  arrived, 
and  put  out  to  sea  soon  afterwards. 

**  we  therefore  redoubled  our  pressing 
petition  to  the  governor,  representing  to 
him  the  cost  of  our  arming  and  the  decay 
caused  to  the  ship  by  the  worms.  At  last 
permission  was  given,  and  we  and  another 
sloop,  commanded  by  M.  de  Sage,  got 
away.** 

But  the  ship  being  a  bad  sailer  they 
were  taken  by  the  current  to  the  N.N.W., 
and  wrecked  among  the  breakers  off  the 
little  island  of  Magaguana.  ^  In  this  un- 
fortunate plight  nothing  was  left  but  to 
take  to  our  boat  We  put  into  it  a  bag  of 
biscuits,  some  wine,  and  the  carpen- 
ter's tools.  Having  got  safely  to  land  by 
dint  of  careful  rowing;  between  the  sharp 
rocks,  many  of  which  being  submerged 
were  very  oaneerous,  we  at  once  pitched 
oar  tent,  and  tnen  returned  to  the  ship  to 
save  whatever  stores  we  could.  First  we 
tore  up  the  planking  of  the  quarter-deok, 
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and  with  it  constructed  a  raft.  We  found 
it  no  easy  task  to  get  this  into  the  sea. 
We  then  threw  on  to  it  whatever  we 
thought  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  barge.  The  sun  sinking 
quickly,  we  added  a  litde  food  to  the 
load,  and  getting  into  our  boat  took  the 
raft  in  tow  and  got  to  the  shore  as  quickly 
as  possible,  being  quite  worn  out  witn 
rowing.  Having  secured  all  on  shore  we 
got  under  our  tent  by  8  p.  m.  to  eat  some- 
thing and  to  pass  the  night.  We  dis- 
cussed with  the  carpenter  the  sort  of  ves- 
sel we  could  construct,  capable  of  carry- 
ing us  to  the  nearest  inhabited  spot.  It 
was  determined  that  next  day  we  should 
all  of  us  be  engaged  in  seeking  timber  to 
build  a  sort  of  barge,  to  be  flat-bottomed, 
twenty  two  feet  long,  square-ended,  with 
a  half-deck  fore  and  aft.  Then  we  laid 
ourselves  down  upon  the  sail  to  rest. 
For  myself  I  slept  a  deep  sleep,  but  was 
awaked  during  the  night  by  a  great  lizard 
which  crawled  over  my  chest,  and  by  its 
weight  stopped  my  breathing.  I  thought 
I  should  be  suffocated,  but  the  sudden 
cry  which  I  raised  frightened  the  beast 
away  very  quickly.  My  comrades  came 
to  my  help  at  once,  thinking  I  had  been 
murdered  by  some  wild  animal.  But  on 
my  telling  them  what  it  was  they  began 
to  laugh  immoderately.  However  it  was 
arranged  that  each  of  us  in  turn  should 
watch  for  an  hour,  and  that  the  sentinel 
should  keep  walking  round  the  tent,  sword 
in  hand,  to  drive  off  these  strong  animals, 
which  were  very  plentiful.  It  was  al- 
ready late  in  the  morning  when  we  left 
the  tent.  The  sun  was  very  powerful, 
and  as  it  was  Sunday  we  all  threw  our- 
selves on  our  knees  to  pray  that  our  God 
would  help  us  to  escape  from  this  evil 
spot.  After  our  prayer  was  ended  I  dis- 
tributed some  biscuit,  and  we  went  out  to 
search  for  materials  as  agreed.  For  my 
own  part  I  took  a  large  pair  of  pincers 
and  extracted  a  lot  of  nails  from  the 
wreck  of  a  ship  which  was  near  us.  In 
doing  so  I  got  off  several  fine  oak  side- 

f)lanks  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
ength.    These  I  carried    as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  workshop. 

"  About  three  o'clock  a  stiff  east  wind 
arose  and  our  poor  galliot  quickly  disap- 
peared.     However,  the  dibris  was  pres- 
ently thrown  on  to  the  shore  by  the  sea, 
and  proved  of  great  value  to  us.     When 
we  returned  to  the  workshop  about  7  p.m., 
we  found  that  the  carpenter  had  lost  no  j 
time  in  beginning    his  work.     We   now  , 
had  enough  planlcs  and   nails.     We  re- ' 
paired  to  our  tent  and  had  a  little  wine  1 


and  biscuit  which  was  already  giving  out 
after  our  first  day.  After  evening  prajrer 
we  went  to  rest,  lying  face  downward  on 
our  sail.  During  the  night  it  rained 
heavily.  We  all  of  us  took  pans  and 
bowls  to  collect  the  water  which  poured 
from  the  tent  in  abundance.  We  drank 
our  fill  and  filled  a  great  barrel.  This 
was  indeed  a  mercy  for  us,  for  without 
this  rain  which  certainly  God  had  sent, 
we  should  doubtless  nave  died.  We 
could  never  have  supported  the  great  heat 
and  continuous  work  without  drinldng. 
At  daybreak  the  carpenter  was  in  the 
workshop  and  I  with  him  to  help  hinu 
Under  his  direction  I  planed  several 
planks  for  which  he  complimented  me. 
The  others  sought  us  food  as  the  biscuit 
was  getting  low.  Their  researches  were 
useless.  They  could  find  nothing  on  this 
island,  which  was  perhaps  a  haif-mile  in 
circuniference,  excepting  great  lizards 
five  feet  long,  and  birds  which  our  sailors 
called  *sons,'  which  though  as  large 


geese  are  worthless  for  eating.  We 
at  once  that  by-and-by  we  should  have  to 
eat  them,  so  we  roasted  one  and  ate  a 
little.  It  was  very  tough  and  tasted 
strongly  of  cod-liver  oil.  We  considered 
another  time  that  it  would  be  best  to  flay 
them  and  remove  the  skin.  In  that  way 
it  was  not  quite  so  unpleasant  As  €or 
the  lizard  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, but  we  could  not  catch  it.  Moreover 
this  animal,  although  he  be  not  bad,  is  so 
horrid  a  creature  tliat  we  could  not  help 
running  when  we  saw  him.  So  we  were 
compelled  to  eat  the  sons.  At  the  end 
of  six  days  our  barge  was  nearly  in  shape. 
But  we  wanted  six  knees,  whicn  we  could 
not  find  on  the  island.  So,  as  we  must 
have  them,  eight  of  us  who  could  swim 
agreed  to  swim  to  the  greater  island  of 
Mogana,  which  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  did  not  wish  to 
risk  the  loss  of  our  little  boat,  so  with  a 
pattern  of  these  knees  we  swam  across  to 
the  island,  where  we  found  the  carcasses 
of  several  ships  which  had  been  cast 
away.  Having  walked  over  the  white 
Sana  we  found  trees  of  a  good  height. 
So  we  cut  the  knees  we  required  and 
made  a  brief  survey.  We  found  that  the 
woods  occupied  a  high  ridge  round  the 
island  and  that  in  their  centre  was  a 
swampy  hollow  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  one  saw  only  a  wide  stretch  of  mud, 
two  miles  broad,  covered  with  thousands 
of  scarlet  flamingoes,  whose  appearance 
was  very  singular. 

"  We  concluded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  water  in  so  blood-red  a  swamp, 
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where  only  the  seashore  was  elevated 
and  wooded,  -so  we  tied  the  knees  on  our 
backs  and  swam  home  again. 

"  After  twenty  days'  toil  our  barge  was 
finished.  We  set  up  a  mast  with  a 
square  sail,  and  got  together  some  food 
for  our  journey.  This  we  did  easily;  for 
in  one  night  we  killed  a  great  many  geese 
which  we  roasted  and  packed  in  a  barrel. 
We  had  also  half  a  barrel  of  rain-water. 
Then  we  got  our  barge  into  the  sea,  bal- 
lasted it,  and  embarked  at  once  the  sick 
and  the  food.  Having  rigged  up  our  rud- 
der we  set  sail  at  1 1  A.  M.,  with  our  boat 
in  tow,  and  after  encountering  a  storm 
in  which  we  lost  most  of  our  tackle,  in- 
cluding our  compass,  were  stranded  on  a 
sandbank  on  the  west  shore  of  the  island 
of  Inagua,  where  we  found  a  spring  of 
water  and  many  crabs.  Fortunately  I 
bad  saved  my  flint  and  steel,  so  we  made 
a  great  fire  to  dry  our  clothine  and  to 
cook  our  crabs.  After  our  meal  we  went 
to  sleep  under  some  trees.  At  5  p.  m., 
the  weather  being  fine  we  set  sail,  and  di- 
rectly we  had  rounded  the  point  saw  a 
ship  at  anchor  which  fired  at  us  and  ran 
up  the  English  pennon.  We  surrendered 
on  board  gladly.  Having  been  ordered 
to  deposit  our  bags  in  a  certain  place,  an 
armed  man  was  appointed  to  guard  them. 
So  we  knew  we  were  on  board  a  pirate. 
We  related  to  them  all  our  misfortunes, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  them  from  appro- 
priating our  belongings.  From  me  they 
took  nine  hundred  francs  in  gold;  from 
my  captain  all  his  money  and  a  fine  dia- 
mond which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
mouth.  They  then  ordered  us  to  go  be- 
low, where  they  gave  us  some  rice  and 
some  Bordeaux  wine  which  was  very  ac- 
ceptable. During  the  night  they  set  sail 
in  bad  weather,  and  at  sunrise,  having 
sighted  the  island  of  Cuba,  they  put  us 
on  to  our  barge  again.  In  the  port  we 
found  a  French  corsair,  commanded  bv 
M.  Ferret,  who  also  owned  the  vesseL 
It  mounted  six  three-pounder  guns,  twelve 
swivel  guns,  and  had  seventy  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  including  Spaniards, 
Turks,  Genoese,  and  English.  As  I  was 
now  quite  destitute,  and  had  nothing  left 
in  the  world  but  my  shirt  and  breeches, 
there  seemed  nothing  better  for  me  than 
to  embark  on  board  this  ship,  especially 
as  M.  Ferret  offered  me  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  took  at  the  same  time  sev- 
eral of  our  people.  After  victualling  the 
ship  we  set  sail  for  the  English  strait. 
When  two  days  out  we  saw  a  little  ship 
careening  under  the  island  of  Samana. 
To  ascertain  what  she  was  M.  Ferret  low- 


ered the  long  boat,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
take  nine  men,  and  if  she  turned  out  to 
be  English  to  seize  her.  When  already 
near  to  her,  some  English  sailors  who  had 
concealed  themselves  behind  the  rocks, 
opened  a  volley  of  musketry  fire  upon  us, 
which  only  wounded  three  of  us.  Our 
wish  was  to  land  and  drive  them  out,  but 
M.  Ferret  by  signal  recalled  us  to  the  ship, 
and  our  corsair  was  moved  in  to  half  can- 
non-shot distance,  almost  grounding,  and 
we  cannonaded  her  till  we  rendered  her 
useless. 

"When  we  were  off  St  Augustine  in 
Florida,  we  determined  to  careen  and  re- 
pitch  our  vessel.  So  in  answer  to  our 
signal  for  a  pilot  a  launch  came  off  from 
the  shore  and  took  us  in  tow.  By  hard 
rowing  they  brought  us  over  the  bar,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  sail  up  the  river. 
Next  day  we  came  to  anchor  before 
the  town  of  St.  Augustine  which  we  sa- 
luted with  thirteen  guns.  The  boat  was 
lowered  and  M.  Ferret  paid  a  visit  to  the 
governor,  who  received  him  with  every  at- 
tention, offering  to  supply  us  with  all  we 
needed.  Next  day  the  governor  came  on 
board,  and  we  set  before  him  a  collation 
of  a  varied  sort,  on  which  he  compli- 
mented us.  Indeed  this  little  ddje^ner 
was  of  the  gayest  We  drank  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  countries  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  salvos  of  cannon,  and  the  cheers 
of  our  men  who  went  into  the  rieeing. 
When  the  governor  left  he  invited  dl  the 
officers  to  the  Government  House  next 
day. 

"  The  hour  being  at  hand  for  our  ap- 
pearance there,  many  of  us  represented  to 
M.  Ferret  that  we  could  not  present  our- 
selves before  the  c^overnor  decently,  as 
most  of  us  had  only  one  shirt  and  one 
pair  of  breeches,  which  made  him  laugh 
much.  Being  determined  to  take  us  along 
with  him,  he  lent  us  all  the  clothing  he 
had,  and  although  it  was  his  very  oest 
yet  our  appearance  was  comical  enough. 
Some  of  us  had  lace-up  clothes  without 
vests,  others  nothing  but  vests  and  big 
breeches.  Thus  then  in  grand  parade, 
each  of  us  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Government  House, 
where  we  were  received  by  the  governor 
himself  and  introduced  to  the  company. 
We  sat  down  to  a  dinner  served  by  the 
cook  Dubord,  and  had  good  wine  ana  des- 
sert At  three  o'clock  we  adjourned  to  an- 
other hall  and  danced  minuets  with  some 
beautiful  Spanish  ladies.  Afterwards  we 
went  to  the  church,  where  the  governor  had 
us  placed  in  a  large  covered  pew  by  his 
side.    It  bad  a  curtain  of  crimson  velvet 
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and  was  opposite  the  pulpit.  The  preach- 
er was  a  R^collet  father.  At  the  second 
part  of  the  discourse  we  were  surprised  to 
see  him  produce  a  skull  upon  which  he 
placed  a  wig.  After  he  had  spoken  in  an 
impassioned  manner  words  which,  though 
we  could  not  understand  them,  were  evi- 
dently good  moralities,  he  took  the  pe- 
ruque  off  this  skull  and  in  its  stead  placed 
a  headdress  and  a  veil.  Doubtless  this 
part  of  his  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  women.  At  which  remarkable  scene 
some  of  us  could  not  resist  laughter.  For 
my  own  part,  I  bit  my  lips  to  save  myself 
from  exploding.  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  been  outside.  In  concluding  his  ser- 
mon he  took  a  crucifix,  and,  as  if  he  noticed 
that  what  he  had  said  had  not  sufficientlv 
moved  his  audience,  I  understood  very  well 
that  he  cried  out  several  times,  *  You  are 
not  willing  to  weep  ?  You  are  not  willing  to 
weep  for  your  God  ?  Very  well,  I  will  take 
him  away.'  Then  he  descended  from  the 
pulpit  and  left  the  church  in  a  rage,  taking 
the  crucifix  with  him;  and  immediately 
everybody  rushed  out  after  him,  througn 
the  streets,  telling  their  rosaries.  There 
only  remained  in  the  church  a  few  women 
fainting  and  without  help.  Such  an  im- 
pression had  the  monk  made  upon  them  ! 
He  presently  returned,  still  followed  by 
the  crowd,  into  the  church,  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  all  was  over. 

"  We  next  went  with  the  governor  to 
see  the  races,  which  are  chiefly  entertain- 
ing on  account  of  the  large  assemblage 
of  people  of  both  sexes.  The  race  itself 
is  a  very  small  matter.  About  sixty 
horses  were  made  to  run  one  after  another, 
while  their  riders  tried  to  seize  the  head 
of  a  cock  which  is  fastened  by  the  feet  to 
a  cord  tied  across  the  street  above  their 
heads. 

"  Some  weeks  after,  having  completed 
our  careen  and  provisioned  our  ship,  we 
took  farewell  of  the  worthy  governor  and 

fot  out  of  the  river.  At  sunset,  with  an 
»  S.  E.  wind,  we  weighed  anchor  and  set 
sail  for  a  cruise  along  the  shore  of  New 
England.  After  two  days  we  sighted  a 
vessel  ahead  of  us,  which  we  rapicfly  over- 
took. As  she  was  English  we  macle  her 
bring  to  witli  a  shot  from  our  chaser,  and 
M.  Ferret  sent  the  long  boat  to  board  her. 
But  when  he  found  that  she  was  loaded 
only  with  rice  and  maize  he  allowed  each 
one  of  us  to  take  what  he  fancied  and  then 
let  her  escape.  We  then  made  to  the 
north,  wishing  to  keep  the  coast  in  sight. 
While  on  this  course  a  sail  was  sighted  on 
our  starboard  making  for  the  south-east. 
So  we  crowded  all  sail  —  including  try- 


sails and  flying-sails  on  the  to^4nast. 
There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  or  a 
ripple  on  the  sea,  yet  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
our  corsair  walk  the  water.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  prey,  which  made  every  effort 
to  save  herself.  As  soon  as  we  were  within 
half  gun-shot  we  sent  a  shot  across  her 
bows  and  she  lowered  her  flag.  Our  men 
who  boarded  her  reported  that  she  was 
loaded  with  com  and  pork  for  the  Bar* 
badoes.  She  was  a  very  fine  composite 
ship.  So  she  was  at  once  sent  on  to  San 
Domingo,  under  the  charge  of  Le  Sienr 
Rives ;  he  having  been  warned  not  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  captive 
crew,  six  in  number,  who  were  English, 
We  then  resumed  our  own  journey  to  the 
north,  without  seeing  a  ship  for  three  da^ 
At  last  we  saw  the  land,  and  on  neannff 
it  found  ourselves  before  the  town  of 
Charleston.  So  to  prevent  the  English 
suspecting  us  to  be  a  corsair  we  unrigged 
our  topmast  and  shortened  our  bowsprit 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  coasting  vessel 
about  to  enter  the  jport,  having  put  the 
guns  and  the  swivels  snugly  out  of  view, 
and  allowed  only  five  men  to  be  seen  on 
deck.  This  ruse  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  presently  a  small  masted  sloop  came 
out  from  the  harbor  and  approached  us 
under  sail.  This  was  evidently  a  pilot, 
who  came  to  take  us  into  port,  thinking 
us  English.  We  lowered  our  sails  so  that 
this  boat  might  board  us  on  the  starboard 
side.  There  was  even  one  of  our  men 
standing  to  throw  a  rope,  which  a  negro 
caught  to  fasten  his  boat  with.  But  the 
pilot,  who  had  three  neg^roes  with  him, 
examined  us  keenly.  Presently,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  clamber  up,  one  of  our 
people  spoke  French.  Instantly  they 
cast  off  me  rope  and  reset  their  sails^ 
shooting  past  us,  and  in  spite  of  several 
shots  we  had  at  them  escaped.  So  we 
were  fooled  after  all  —  though  they  thor- 
oughly deserved  to  save  themselves  for 
their  bold  manoeuvre.  Foreseeing  that 
they  would  certainly  report  what  bad  oc^ 
curred,  and  that  we  should  be  pursued  hy 
the  frigate  which  was  in  the  port,  we 
crowded  all  sail  to  get  away  from  these 
waters  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  made 
for  the  north-east 

**  Eight  days  afterwards  the  wind  died 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  we  sighted  a 
three-master  just  a  league  ahead  of  as. 
We  immediately  made  everv  effort  to 
come  up  with  ner,  using  botn  sails  and 
oars.  Having  got  within  gun-shot  we 
stood  off  for  half  an  hour  to  ascertain  her 
strength.    She  meanwhile  ran  up  her  flag 
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at  the  stera  and  her  pennon  at  the  mast- 
head. We  also  showed  our  flag,  and  each 
of  us  made  ready  for  the  approaching 
fight.  Already  he  had  hung  some  grap- 
pling-irons at  the  ends  of  his  yards  and 
sent  some  armed  men  into  the  tops,  while 
a  number  of  others  stood  with  pikes  from 
bow  to  stern  to  prevent  us  from  boarding 
her.  But  we  could  not  discover  any  guns, 
although  we  were  very  surprised  to  see  so 
many  hands  on  boara  this  vessel  without 
any  cannon.  M.  Ferret  therefore  called  a 
council  of  his  officers  and  CTew.  'Now 
then,  my  friends  and  brother  filibusters,' 
said  he,  *give  me  your  opinion?  What 
say  you  ?  Shall  we  go  and  dine  on  board 
of  yonder  vessel  ? '  Immediately  one  and 
all  of  us  cried  out,  *  Yes  !  Yes  i  Let  us 
board  her  at  once ! '  In  a  moment  twenty 
men  leaped  on  to  the  bowsprit,  armed 
each  of  them  with  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a 
cutlass.  We  approached  her  by  rowing, 
with  the  grappling-irons  out  at  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  making  for  her  stem,  as  she 
could  not  steer  owing  to  the  dead  calm. 
Our  object  was  to  run  our  bowsprit  over 
her  quarter  deck,  drop  the  grappling  irons 
on  to  her,  and  put  some  people  on  board. 
"  Having  now  got  within  pistol-shot  of 
her,  she,  all  of  a  sudden,  opened  two  port- 
holes in  the  stem  and  ran  out  two  guns, 
which  at  once  began  blazing  away  at  us. 
We  were  quite  taken  by  surprise,  and  so 
at  once  backed  off,  to  get  away  from  the 
fire  of  these  stern  guns,  which  had  already 
killed  five  of  our  men  and  wounded  sev- 
eral more,  besides  breaking  four  of  our 
oars.  To  make  matters  worse  we  got 
round  by  her  flank  —  when  she  opened 
upon  us  her  battery  of  eighteen  pins  as 
well  as  a  hot  musketry  fire  in  addition  to 
the  stern  guns,  so  that  we  were  in  the 


nothing  else  than  to  escape  from  her  mur- 
derous volleys.  We  lost  two  more  men 
and  had  many  wounded. 

**  Fortunately  for  us  it  was  so  calm  that 
with  our  oars  alone  we  managed  to  get 
away  from  this  ship,  which  must  have 
been  a  cruiser.    Had  we  by  ill-fortune 

§ot  a  little  nearer  we  must  have  been 
estroyed,  as  a  single  shot  on  the  water- 
line  would  have  sent  us  to  the  bottom; 
the  planks  of  our  corsair  being  only  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick.  It  was  well  for 
us  that  we  managed  to  get  away  from  the 
fire  of  this  execrable  ship,  wnich  tried 
hard  to  bring  herself  broadside  round, 
even  using  oars  for  this  purpose.  Fortu- 
nately she  was  too  big  to  be  moved  in 


that  way.  Had  she  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry,  but  allowed  us  to  get  one  length 
nearer  before  discovering  her  guns,  all 
would  have  been  lost 

'*At  one  o'clock  at  night  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  E.N.E.  very  fresh. 
Having  pulled  ourselves  together,  and  re- 
paired our  tattered  sails,  we  made  for  the 
north  and  lost  si^ht  of  this  execrable  ves- 
sel which  had  given  us  such  a  ^shaking, 
promising  ourselves  that  in  future  we 
would  be  less  ambitious.  Four  hours 
later  we  saw  a  vessel  on  the  starboard 
bow,  loaded  with  corn  and  beef.  We 
overhauled  her  at  six  o'clock.  Our  sec- 
ond mate.  Le  Sieur  Angerin,  was  put  in 
charge  of  this  prize,  which  was  at  once 
humed  off  to  San  Domingo. 

"As  it  blew  fresh  and  was  night  we 
steered  to  the  north-east  to  avoid  the  land. 
At  daybreak  we  resumed  our  course  to  the 
north,  and  two  days  later,  while  chasing  a 
boat  we  sighted  the  shore.  Having  se- 
cured this  prize,  which  was  loaded  with 
com,  we  handed  her  over  to  the  first  mate 
with  orders  to  take  her  to  San  Domingo 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

'^  On  approaching  the  coast  we  found  it 
was  Cape  Henry,  which  with  Cape  Charles 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  river  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  now  decided  that  we 
should  cruise  in  these  waters  till  we  had 
taken  two  more  prizes,  and  then  that  we 
would  make  for  home.  To  this  end  we 
went  through  the  same  manoeuvre  as  that 
we  had  earned  out  at  Charleston,  viz.,  un- 
rigging our  top-mast  and  shortening  our 
bowsprit,  also  hiding  our  guns  and  swivels 
so  as  to  conceal  our  business.  To  carry 
out  our  plan  more  easily  we  anchored  naff 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  ten 
fathoms  of  watec  with  a  bottom  of  white 
sand.  Every  moment  outgoing  or  incom- 
ing ships  passed  quite  near  to  us.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  armed.  We  how- 
ever vrished  to  pick  up  one  as  large  and 
as  little  armed  as  possible.  For  we  were 
now  few  in  numoer,  having  distributed 
our  people  among  the  prizes  already  sent 
on  to  San  Domingo." 

The  details  of  the  last  two  captures  are 
not  given,  but  from  the  illustrations  of 
them,  which  are  in  advance  of  the  text  of 
the  manuscript,  we  see  that  the  fifth  prize 
was  a  three-masted  merchantman,  and  was 
taken  after  a  fight  at  close  quarters ;  while 
the  sixth  ana  last  surrendered  ignobly, 
banging  her  flag  upside  down,  and  was 
boarded  in  the  usual  way.  She  was  a  two- 
master. 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  these 
six  prizes,  which  were  one  and  all  sent  to 
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San  Domingo,  reached  that  island  without 
being  recaptured.  For  the  British  priva- 
teers were  at  this  time  sweeping  the 
French  merchant  ships  from  the  West  In- 
dian seas ;  and,  according  to  Smollett,  of 
the  three  hundred  prizes  and  eight  thou- 
sand seamen  sent  as  prisoners  into  British 
ports,  a  majority  were  captured  oflF  San 
Domingo.  Indeed,  so  heavily  was  the 
balance  of  successful  privateenng  in  favor 
of  Great  Britian  that,  while  English  com- 
panies continued  to  charge  only  the  usual 
rates  for  the  insurance  oi  outgoing  ships, 
French  ships  could  not  find  any  companies 
willing  to  insure  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  ar- 
rive when  the  nations  shall  agree  that, 
even  in  time  of  war,  the  unarmed  merchant 
ship  shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  way 
without  fear  or  risk  of  capture. 

William  Frederick  Dickes. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
BISHOP   FRASER.* 

Infinite  are  the  varieties  of  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  England.  There  are  no 
such  extreme  contrasts  to  be  found  in  any 
other  communion.  There  is  a  general 
type  to  which,  with  very  rare  exceptions 
indeed,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  or  the  Wesleyan  minister 
respectively  conforms ;  the  Irish  priest 
and  the  English  "  Catholic "  clergyman 
have  each  his  own  ordinary  character  and 
style.  But  the  English  bishop,  like  the 
clergy  from  whom  he  is  taken,  and  whom 
he  represents,  may  be  of  almost  any  style 
of  thought,  of  anv  school  of  opinion,  witliin 
the  limits  of  a  broadly  construed  ortho- 
doxy, of  any  variety  oi  taste  or  manners, 
so  that  he  does  not  violate  decorum  or 
shock  society.  There  is  almost  unlimited 
liberty  of  individuality  even  within  the 
circle  of  lawn  sleeves.  The  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  that  the  clergy  of  the  English 
Church,  as  a  rule,  have  never  —  or  only 
recently,  and,  even  so,  very  partially  — 
gone  throuj;h  any  professional  training. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  retain,  pure 
and  altogether  unschooled  for  theological 
or  pastoral  purposes,  the  mere  lay  mind 
and  tastes.  Accordingly  it  happens  some- 
times that  a  priest  who  is  little  more 
than  a  God-fearing  man  of  business,  is 
promoted  to  the  episcopate.  If  this  cler- 
gyman is  also  a  true  gentleman,  a  philan- 

•  James  Fritser,  Second  Bishop  of  Manchester . 
A  Memoir.  iSiS-iS-J?.  By  Thumas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
Macmillaa  &  Co.     iSS;. 


;  thropist,  a  man  of  uprijrht  mind  and  jfreat 

I  general  ability,  if  he  is  a  conscientious 

I  servant  of  the  nation,  and,  according  to 

his  light  and  his  facul^,  of  the  Church  to 

which  he  belongs,  he  may,  for  certain 

Purposes,  make  a  valuable  and  popular 
ishop,  even  though  he  be  very  ignorant 
of  theology,  and  may  have  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  the  special  forms  and 
processes  of  devotional  cultivation  and 
excitement  appropriate  either  to  High 
Church  or  Low  Church  religious  func- 
tions and  movements.  Such  a  man  was 
the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester.  He  was 
a  noble  bishop,  and,  after  his  consecra- 
tion, became  much  more  of  a  pastor,  and 
even  of  a  theologian,  than  before ;  but  he 
was  of  the  type  we  have  indicated. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  understood,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  sympathized  with, 
the  emotional  forms  and  methods  both  of 
Hi^h  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen, 
while  he  was  as  thorough  a  man  of  buai* 
ness  and  as  earnest  a  philanthropist  as 
Dr.  Eraser;  he  also  possessed  the  theo- 
logical taste  and  faculty  which  in  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  were  wanting,  and 
high  oratorical  gifts,  to  which  Dr.  Fraser 
could  not  pretend.  In  respect  of  breadth* 
versatility,  manifold  culture  and  accom- 
plishments, adroitness  alike  of  intellectual 
movement  and  of  universal  management, 
and,  above  all,  in  respect  of  xhe  natural 
subtlety  of  mind,  which,  without  being  a 
vice,  seems  often  to  border  on  it,  and  with 
too  much  facility  and  grace,  although  not 
dishonestly,  "becomes  all  things  to  all 
men,"  Dr.  Wilberforce  was  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  Dr.  Fraser;  but  perhaps  the 
most  complete  contrast  to  Bishop  Fraser 
on  the  episcopal  bench  was  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth.  Dr.  Words- 
worth was  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  and 
soul  a  saint,  a  theologian,  an  ecclesiastic, 
a  preacher,  a  student  and  scholar ;  but  he 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  rather  than  the  present  age.  He  was 
a  fossil,  though  he  was  a  lovely  pattern  of 
holiness.  Nonconformists  revered  him, 
although  he,  for  conscience*  sake,  un- 
churched them  and  disallowed  their  or^ 
ders.  But  into  the  ideas  of  the  present  9f<t 
he  was  unable  to  enter ;  and  he  was  so  far 
unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  a  diocese.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  goodness  was  made  a  bless- 
ing to  his  clergy  and  to  many  more.  Per- 
haps he  was  scarcely  more  wanting,  on 
the  one  side,  in  the  qualities  which  should 
be  found  in  a  bishop,  even  of  the  present 
a^e,  than  Dr.  Fraser  was  on  the  other ;  at 
all  events  the  two  men  were  diametrical 
i  contrasts. 
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That  Bishop  Fraser  was  precisely  what 
he  was,  was  the  more  remarkable,  consid- 
ering the  university  at  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, the  college  of  which  he  was  a  fellow, 
and  the  chosen  friends,  fellows  of  the 
same  college,  with  whom  he  chummed  at 
Oxford  and  corresponded  afterwards.  He 
was  originally  of  Lincoln  College,  and  his 
character,  all  through  his  course,  was 
rather  that  of  a  modern  Lincoln  man, 
straightforward  and  somewhat  secular, 
than  of  a  man  of  Oriel.  He  gained  his 
fellowship  at  Oriel  by  a  competition 
at  which  Montague  Bernard  was  one  of 
his  rivals,  of  whose  scholarly  accom- 
plishments, especially  as  an  essayist  and 
a  student  of  history  and  constitutional 
law,  we  have  no  need  to  speak;  but  he 
must  hare  gained  it  b^  main  power  of 
memory  and  of  academical  work  and  drill 
in  classics,  rather  than  through  any  su- 
periority of  genius,  whether  as  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  or  a  writer.  The  mint-mark  of 
high  Oxford  scholarship  was  never  found 
upon  his  style  in  after  life,  and  of  specula- 
tive ability  or  taste  he  had  no  touch  or 
tincture.  It  is  notable  that  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother,  in  regard  to  his 
prospects  in  the  fellowship  examination, 
ne  uses  an  expression  which  it  might  have 
been  affirmed  beforehand  that  no  one  en- 
titled to  belong  to  the  learned  society 
in  which  the  traditions  of  Newman  were 
still  fresh,  and  which  included  such  names 
as  those  of  Church  and  Liddon,  could 
possibly  have  used.  Having  referred  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Oriel  examination 
as  turning  chiefly  on  essay-writing  and 
metaphysics,  "wishing,"  as  he  says,  "to 
make  men  display  powers  of  deep  and 
original  thinking,"  he  adds,  ''^  I  feel  too  per- 
ceptibly my  own  weakness  on  those  points 
to  entertain  the  least  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess." The  expression  we  have  under- 
lined is  one  which,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  was  too  inaccurate  for  any  fellow 
of  Oriel  to  have  used  ;  certainly  no  man 
of  any  metaphysical  gift  or  cultivation,  or 
of  any  exact  taste  or  knowledge  in  the 
matter  of  style,  could  have  used  it.  And 
yet  he  won  the  fellowship.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  would  have  gained  it  if  it 
had  been  an  open  competition.  It  was,  as 
he  tells  his  mother,  almost  a  close  fellow- 
ship ;  there  were  only  four  competitors, 
and  the  only  rival  he  feared  was  Montague 
Bernard.  The  wonder  is  that  he  won  it 
from  Bernard  ;  but  he  did  win  it,  and  the 
result  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he 
had  great  industry,  good  general  powers, 
and  a  fine  memory.  That  he  possessed 
these  conditions  of  success  all  his  after 


life  showed.  But  in  the  society  of  Oriel 
be  must  have  been  always  a  somewhat 
alien  though  salutary  element. 

Being  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  of 
little  or  no  ambition,  the  Oriel  fellowship 
was  for  him  virtually  a  life  provision.  He 
was  first,  in  due  course,  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege ;  his  mastery  of  business  was  recog- 
nized and  he  served  his  college  in  various 
offices  of  responsibility,  including  the 
treasurership.  Prebendary  Buckle,  known 
to  not  a  few  as  a  scholarly  clergvman  and 
literary  critic,  says  of  him :  "  He  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  the  theological  and  philo- 
sophical topics  which  engrossed  the  rest 
of  us."  But  he  speaks  of  his  "  social  qual- 
ities** as  high,  and  as  making  him  a 
"  cheery  companion.**  *•  Eraser,'*  savs  Mr, 
Matthew  Arnold,  himself  an  Oriel  man, 
"rather  represented  the  high-and-dry 
Church  in  common  room,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  the  world,  so  far  at  least  as  pleas- 
ure in  riding  and  sport  may  be  called 
worldly — ot  the  ascetic  and  speculative 
side,  nothine. 

In  1846,  oein^  twenty-eight  years  old, 
he  finally  determined  to  take  orders.  Hav- 
ing accordingly  been  ordained  deacon,  he 
went,  just  a  week  after,  in  the  very  last 
days  of  the  year,  to  Atherstone,  with  his 
two  horses,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  last 
hunting  season  in  the  finest  01  all  hunt- 
ing countries  —  that  of  Melton  Mowbray. 
He  never  hunted  afterwards.  In  this 
his  manly  common  sense  governed  him. 
Some  pages  of  the  bishop's  life  are  occu- 
pied with  the  journal  of  this  final  season 
with  the  hounds.  The  previous  autumn 
he  had,  consciously,  taken  his  farewell 
tandem  drive,  using  his  two  hunters  in  the 
trip.  The  following  Trinity  Sunday  (1847) 
he  was  ordained  pnest,  and  within  a  very 
few  weeks  was  inducted  into  the  college 
living  of  Cholderton  —  a  poor  living,  held, 
however,  with  his  fellowship — succeeding 
there  Mr.  Mozley,  the  well-known  leader- 
writer  for  the  Times^  and  the  brother  of 
Canon  Mozley.  To  Cholderton  Fraser 
brought  his  beloved  mother  and  her  sister, 
and  Uiere  he  remained  from  1847  till  i860, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Ufton  Nervet, 
in  Berkshire,  a  charming  and  every  way 
desirable  preferment  which  he  retained 
till  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Manchester 
in  1870.  During  the  twenty-three  vears 
which  he  thus  spent  in  parish  worx,  we 
look  in  vain  through  the  correspondence 
and  the  journal  entries  which  fill  many 
pages  of  the  memoir  for  almost  any  signs 
or  tokens  that  the  writer  was  consecrated 
to  a  holv  vocation,  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy ana  the  cure  of  souls,  except,  indeed^ 
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dry  references  to  the  building  of  church 
or  schools,  or  to  routine  services  and  ar- 
rangements, which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  dry  if  they  had  been  from  the  pen  of 
a  church-warden  instead  of  a  clergyman. 
"  I  have  to  preach,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Moz- 
ley,  and  this  is  one  of  his  very  rare  refer- 
ences to  pulpit  work,  "a  sermon  for  the 
Propagation  Society  next  Sunday  —  noth- 
ing I  dislike  so  much  as  writing  charity 
sermons.  You  might  as  well  send  me  an 
old  one  that  will  do.** 

The  entry  next  following  is  in  the  ordi- 
nary vein  of  his  correspondence,  so  far  as 
this  memoir  discloses  its  character  to  us, 
and  this  seems  to  be  done  very  frankly 
and  rather  extensively.  Writing  to  a  cler- 
ical friend  he  says :  "  I  consider  my  stable 
and  coach-house  to  be  nearly  perfection  in 
a  small  way.  I  have  room  for  three  car- 
riages, two  loose  boxes  for  my  own  horses, 
and  two  spare  stalls,  the  whole  snugly 
enclosed  in  3  walled  yard,  with  entrance- 
gate  to  lock  and  keep  all  safe  at  night.** 
This  was  in  1848  at  Cholderton. 

Page  after  page  of  the  memoir  is  taken 
up  with  details  given  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Mozley  of  his  differences  and  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  village  squire,  Mr. 
Paxton,  in  regard  to  the  position,  char- 
acter and  relations  of  the  squire's  pew 
and  his  servants*  pew,  in  the  new  parish 
church,  which  Mr.  Mozley  had  begun  in 
his  time  and  was  now  bringing  towards  a 
completion.  Large  space  is  taken  up  in 
details  and  diagrams  relating  to  the  new 
church  windows.  But  nowhere  do  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  rector's  relations  with  the 
souls  of  his  parishioners.  He  takes  care, 
indeed,  to  provide  a  good  plain  day-school 
for  the  parish,  for  he  was  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  philanthropist.  He  would 
have  been  the  very  best  of  squires,  but 
Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  old-fashioned  and 
obstinate,  was  the  squire  of  the  village, 
and  the  rector  was  no  sooner  out  of  his 
difficulties  with  him  as  to  the  pews  and 
windows  in  the  new  church  than  he  was 
in  hot  water  with  him  again  about  the  site 
of  his  new  schools,  which,  however,  he 
got  well  adjusted  in  the  end.  During  the 
twelve  years  he  spent  at  Cholderton,  we 
find  but  one  reference  to  any  theological 
subject,  and  this  reminds  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Mozley  in  1854,  he  says :  "  To  your 
second  question  about  a  manual  of  divin- 
ity,  I  can't  give  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 
I  had  an  Old  Testament  history  lecture 
generally  on  my  hands  in  college ;  but  I 
never  used  any,  nor  do  I  know  what  is  the 
best.    But    1   should  have  thought  you 


would  have  found  no  difficulty,  with  yoor 
present  stock  of  knowledge,  in  leading  a 
pupil  in  three  weeks,  at  the  liberal  rate  of 
three  hours  a  day,  over  all  the  grouad 
with  which  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
acquainted."  Such  was  his  measure  <d 
what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  theologi- 
cal preparation  on  the  part  ot  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders. 

And  yet  this  secular  country  parson 
was,  by  the  saintly  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  appointed  in  1854  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  soon  afterwards  his  chan- 
cellor. Phraser  seems  to  have  had  no  mis- 
giving as  to  his  qualifications  in  accepting 
the  chaplaincy.  He  had,  indeed,  one 
scruple.  The  bishop  had  appointed  three 
High  Church  chaplains,  "  Canon  Liddon, 
Archdeacon  Drury,  and  another,**  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned.  Fraser  thought 
the  other  three  chaplains  "  should  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  school,*'  and,  with 
characteristic  minkness,  told  the  bishop 
his  scruple.  The  bishop,  however,  press- 
ing him  to  consent,  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. A  more  anti-ritualistic  soul 
than  Fraser  could  hardly  have  been  found. 
In  1872,  at  a  Manchester  Diocesan  Synod, 
he.  at  that  time  bishop, said  :  ''The  sym- 
bolism of  Eucharistic  vestments,  h'ghted 
candles,  the  eastward  position,  indicate  the 
doctrine  that  the  minister  is  offering  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  01  our  Church.  .  .  .  The  whole 
congregation  is  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
not  a  single  place  can  be  found  in  the 
Bible  where  a  minister  of  the  New  Testae 
ment  is  called  icpedc."  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  in  1854  he  had 
advanced  so  far  in  his  theological  course 
of  reflection  or  analysis  as  the  stage  indi- 
cated by  this  quotation.  Still,  he  must, 
even  at  that  time,  have  had  his  face  set  in 
a  very  different  direction  from  that  of  Ca- 
non Liddon,  who  was  then  already  vice- 
principal  of  the  theological  college  of  Cud* 
desdon.  Nevertheless,  Fraser  was  still 
more  apart  from  the  Evangelical  school 
of  doctrine  in  the  Church  than,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  from  "  what  is  called  the 
High  Church  party,"  professing  himself 
able  to  **  sympathize  more  fully  with  men 
of  this  school  of  thought  than  with  those 
of  the  other  school."  Mr.  Arnold  de- 
scribes him,  as  we  have  seen,  as,  at  Oriel, 
seeming  to  belong  to  the  "  high  and  dry  *• 
party.  Dry  enough  he  was,  doubtless. 
But,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  describe  him  as  being,  both  In 
1854  and  afterwards,  a  dry,  practi^ 
Broad  Churchman,  a  Broad  Churchman, 
!  equally  free  from  philosophy  and  from 
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scepticism.*  Neither  on  the  exegettcal 
nor  the  dogmatic  side  was  he  a  critical 
rationalist ;  at  the  same  time  his  old-fash- 
ioned Church  devoutness  had  no  affinities, 
either  spiritual  or  sentimental,  with  either 
Deo-mediseval  symbolism,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  distinctively  evangelical  teaching  and 
preaching  on  the  other. 

Bishop  Hamilton,  one  is  tempted  to 
think,  must  have  attributed  to  his  new 
chaplain,  on  the  strength  of  his  Oriel  resi- 
dence and  his  friendship  with  such  men 
as  Church  and  Liddou,  some  faculties  and 
accomplishments  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  for  we  learn  that,  in  appointing  him 
his  chancellor,  he  indulged  the  *'  dream" 
—  one  it  would  seem  of  **  many  dreams  " 
he  indulged  —  "  that  the  chancellor  should 
gather  round  him  a  band  of  youn^  men 
whom  he  would  train  by  lectures  m  the 
cathedral  and  other  moaes  of  instruction 
for  the  ministry."  We  have  no  evidence 
or  intimation  m  the  memoir  that  Eraser 
ever  did  anything  of  the  kind ;  there  is 
abundant  negative  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

What  was  the  extent  of  his  theological 
preparation  and  eouipment  for  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  chaplaincy,  we  learn,  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  memoir,  from  a  letter 
written  bv  his  own  accomplished  examin- 
ing chaplain.  Archdeacon  Norris,  who  is 
himself  an  exemplar  of  what  a  church  dig- 
nitary should  be,  and  who  says  of  Bishop 
Fraser :  "  He  never  professed  to  be  a  the- 
ologian ;  but,  as  examining  chaplain  to 
BisDop  Hamilton,  he  had  kept  up  his 
knowledge  of  Hooker,  Pearson,  and  But- 
ler, to  which  he  added,  in  his  own  ember- 
week  examinations,  Davison  on  prophecy, 
and  Mozley  on  miracles."  Excellent 
standards  are  these  doubtless,  so  far  as 
they  go.  But  outside  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  would,  if  they  were  the 
whole,  be  regarded  as  affording  much  too 
meagre  an  equipment  for  any  candidate 
for  ordination,  even  although  the  Greek 
Testament  were  added ;  ana,  as  summing 
up  the  theological  stores  of  an  Anglican 
bishop  of  the  present  age,  they  cannot 
but,  to  theological  students  of  other  de- 
nominations, appear  absurdly  inadequate. 
However,  we  .are  anticipating. 

The  ten  years  at  Utten  Nervet  (1860- 
1870)  were  years,  so  far  as  parish  work 
was  concerned,  spent  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  spirit  as  the  twelve  years  at 
Cholderton.  All  that  an  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropy might  do  for  the  parish  the 
rector  endeavored  to  accomplisn.    He  en- 
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joyed  his  positiOQ  Immensely;  he  was 
proudly  delighted  with  his  parsonage  and 
glebe,  his  farm,  his  cattle,  his  horses.  His 
letters  to  his  mother  contain  amusingly 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  his 
Jerseys,  the  cows  and  their  calving^,  as  to 
his  carriages  and  his  horses  severauly,  and 
especially  their  treatment  when  they  were 
ailing,  as  to  his  farming  man  and  bis  ser- 
vants ;  he  does  not  forget  the  secular  cares 
and  physical  needs  ofhis  parishioners,  or 
the  anairs  of  his  schools.  But  as  at 
Cholderton,  so  in  his  later  parish,  there  is 
no  trace  in  his  journal  or  correspondence 
of  anything  spiritual  or  doctrinal  Con- 
sidering that  among  his  close  friends  and 
correspondents  were  such  men  as  Liddon 
and  Church,  and  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
his  bishop,  such  an  absolute  absence  of 
all  that  miffht  have  been  supposed  appro- 
priate in  the  correspondence  of  a  fellow 
of  Oriel,  who  was  an  examining  chaplain, 
and  was  presently  to  be  a  bishop,  is  surely 
a  singular  fact. 
In  other  directions,  however,  his  great 

general  capacity,  his  knowledge  of  anairs, 
is  familiarity  with  country  life  and  its 
conditions,  his  practical  sagacity,  and  his 
trained  business  habits,  found  great  and 
worthy  fields   for   valuable   and   distin- 

fuished  work  during  this  period  of  his 
istory.  Whilst  stul  at  Cholderton,  in 
1858,  he  was  appointed  assistant  com- 
missioner for  a  l2u^  district  of  western 
counties,  under  the  Royal  Education  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  the  chairman,  and  which  reported  in 
1 861.  The  ip'eat  ability  and  practical 
sagacity  of  his  report  were  generally  rec- 
ognizecf,  although  some  very  able  educa- 
tionists thought  it  erred  on  the  side  of 
being  too  merdy  practical,  and  was,  in  con- 
seauence,  somewhat  superficial  in  some 
of  Its  aspects.  The  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  accomplished  bis  task  on  this 
occasion  marked  him  out  as  the  best  man 
available  for  a  much  more  important  work, 
and  in  1865  he  was  appointed,  under  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  assistant 
commissioner  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
schools  of  America,  a  commission  which 
he  fulfilled  in  so  masterly  a  way,  with  such 
true  insight,  such  sympathy,  and  such 
impartiality,  that  his  report  still  remains  a 
work  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of 
American  education.  Thus  Mr.  Fraser, 
if  he  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  a  parish 
priest,  whether  according  to  the  pattern 
and  precepts  of  a  Herbert,  or  a  Wilson 
(Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man),  or  a 
Wilberforce,  rendered  his  country  and  his 
age  very  high  service  in  those  collateral 
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educational  capacities  in  which  members 
of  that  professional  order,  which  Coleridge 
has  taught  us  to  call  the  "clerisy  "  —  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  conmiunity  of 
spiritual  "pastors  and  teachers"  —  have 
not  seldom  in  England  served  their  gen- 
eration. 

We  have  a  picture  furnished  us  of  the 
chaplain  and  chancellor,  as  he  drove  in 
weeklv  from  Ufton  Nervet  to  Reading,  to 
attencl  the  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the 
savings-bank.  "  lie  was  the  only  clergy- 
man in  our  part  of  the  country,"  says  Mr. 
Egginton,  the  bank  manager,  "who  drove 
a  two-wheeled  dog-cart."  The  dogcart- 
was  the  highest  that  came  into  Reading; 
and  always  with  a  splendid  upstanding 
horse  in  the  shafts.  "The  whole  turnout 
was  the  pink  of  neatness  and  condition." 

Meantime,  the  course  of  circumstance 
be^an  to  move  in  the  direction  of  ecclesi- 
astical advancement,  which  mi^ht  even 
reach  the  episcopal  throne;  and  he  began 
himself,  disinterested  and  unambitious  as 
he  was,  to  be  sensible  of  this  tendency. 
Though  his  name  was  scarcely  known  to 
the  general  public,  nor,  outside  his  own 
somewhat  restricted  circle  of  personal 
friends,  to  any  but  a  section  of  public  offi- 
cials and  educational  experts,  yet  within 
this  section,  including  some  statesmen  and 
publicists  of  eminent  position  and  influ- 
ence, he  was  known  as  a  man  of  very  supe- 
rior powers,  of  organization  and  aaminis- 
tration,  of  broad  sympathies  and  earnest 
character;  and,  in  particular,  as  an  educa- 
tionist of  various  and  special  information. 
The  see  of  Calcutta  was  vacant  in  1866. 
Lord  Cranborne  (now  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury) seems  to  have  desired  for  that  see 
an  educationist  and  an  organizer.  At  all 
events  he  otTcred  it  to  Mr.  Fraser,  as  he 
also  offered  it  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Sydney,  then  head  master  of  Cheltenham 
College  —  to  both  with  the  like  result,  that 
thev  declined  the  preferment  Fraser 
said  he  was  too  old ;  besides  he  could  not 
take  his  mother  with  him — he  was  still 
unmarried  —  and  he  was,  moreover,  in  no 
way  drawn  or  specially  adapted  to  the 
position.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  children's  em- 
ployment in  agriculture. 

Meantime  some  personal  links  of  friend- 
ship were  forged  between  him  and  some 
clergymen  of  great  personal  influence  in 
quarters  of  the  highest  influence.  The 
late  Canon  Hugh  Pearson,  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite courtesy,  and  the  finest  tone  and 
spirit  —  the  delight  of  all  that  knew  him 
—  was  a  near  neighbor  of  his,  and  became 
a  warm  intimate  friend.    Canon  Pearson 


was  an  intimate,  beloved  friend  of  Dean 
Stanley's,  and  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  and 
Fraser  became  the  familiar  friend  of  both. 
Dean  Stanley  and  he  were  in  many  things 
contrasts  — contrasts  in  intellect,  in  taste, 
in  style  and  manner;  but  they  also  had 
strong  sympathies  in  common.  Neither 
of  them  cared  for  metaphysics  or  theolog* 
ical  theories  —  although  Fraser  cared  a 
good  deal  more  for  dogma  than  his  illus- 
trious friend  —  both  were  of  the  latitudi- 
narian  Broad  Church  school,  and  both 
were  generous,  cordial,  catholic,  hospi- 
table men.  It  was  apparently  through  tne 
friends  we  have  named  that  Fraser  was,  in 
1869,  invited  to  preach  before  the  queen 
at  Windsor.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
great  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  ser- 
mon, which  pleased  her  Majesty  —  pleased 
her  all  the  more,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
sume, because  it  united  high  moral  senti- 
ment with  a  theology  not  too  sharply 
defined.  For  this  sermon  he  went  so  \ax 
afield  as  to  take  a  quotation,  which  struck 
the  queen,  from  Edward  Irving  and  an- 
other from  a  poem  of  Newman's.  How 
this  visit  to  Windsor,  and  the  effect  of 
his  sermon  on  the  queen  moved  even  his 
modest  and  disinterested  spirit,  is  plain 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother  on  the  occasion  :  — 

"  This  morning,  just  as  I  left,  the  dean 
told  me  that  the  queen  had  asked  him  a  lot 
of  questions  about  me,  and.expressed  her- 
selt  as  pleased  with  my  sermon.  All  this 
only  for  your  and  Aunt  Lucy^s  ear.  Hap- 
pily I  am  quite  content  with  my  present 
position,  so  that  where  other  men  might 
fancy  they  were  going  to  be  made  bishops 
or  deans,  I  trouble  myself  with  no  dreams 
or  anticipations  of  the  kind." 

This  passage  we  cite  in  proof  that, 
whether  the  thought  "troubled"  him  or 
not,  he  had  become  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  the  highest  advancement  as  possi- 
ble for  him.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
whatever  that,  at  this  time,  he  thought  of 
himself  as  in  any  respect  unfitted,  by  de- 
fect of  theological  learning  or  otherwise, 
for  the  oflfice  either  of  dean  or  of  bisbopb 
He  was  not  an  immodest  man,  far  from  it ; 
but  his  ideal  of  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  the  episcopal  office  does  not 
seem  to  have  included  anythine  rarer  or 
higher  than  good  sense,  good  scholarshipL 
good  business  habits  and  faculties,  aiKi 
the  Qualities  of  an  earnest,  practical 
churchman.  Neither  the  **  odor  of  sanc- 
tity," nor  the  theological  attainments  of  a 
"  master  in  Israel  "  seem  to  have  entered 
into  his  conception  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  right  reverend  father  of 
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the  Church.  And  yet,  two  months  later, 
when  he  attended  the  funeral  of  the  saintly 
High  Church  devotee.  Dr.  Hamilton,  his 
own  bishop,  he  betrays  a  keen  sense  of 
his  deficiency,  in  comparison  especially 
with  such  a  standard  as  his  bishop  haa 
set,  of  spiritual  qualifications  for  the 
office.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Fraser,  we  must  quote  his  words  on  that 
occasion  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
(Mr.  Tooke).  After  saying,  what  was  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  correct,  that  the  bishop 
did  not  care  for  "opinions  "  but  only  for 
"  the  faith  '"  —  "  the  faith,"  says  Mr.  Fra- 
ser, "  which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  in 
essence  in  all  Christian  hearts,  however 
different  the  outward  form  in  which  it 
clothes  itself ;  "  and  after  mentioning  that 
his  own  name  had  been  on  the  list  as  next 
after  Moberly  for  the  succession  to  the 
see,  he  adds :  "  Fortunately  I  have  been 
spared  having;  to  decide  on  so  grave  an 
issue.  Utterly  unworthy  as  I  feel  myself, 
on  the  highest  grounds,  of  such  a  post,  1 
should  have  felt  special  cause  for  anxiety 
on  many  accounts,  into  which  you  will 
enter,  it  I  had  been  called  to  succeed 
Aim:' 

His  visit  to  Windsor,  as  we  have  said, 
was  in  1869.  In  1870  he  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was,  or  could  have  been,  a  bishop  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  ideal.  In  many  re- 
spects his  special  characteristics  and  ten- 
dencies were  alien  from  those  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  preferred  in  an  An- 
glican bishop.  But  for  Lancashire,  with 
Its  large  Nonconformist  element  of  popu- 
lation, an  ideal  High  Church  bishop  would 
hardly  have  been  suitable.  A  frank, 
heartv  man,  genial  but  not  weak,  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  modern  life, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  business,  an 
earnest  but  not  a  doctrinaire  educationist, 
a  social  philanthropist,  and  remarkable 
for  practical  sagacity,  a  thorough  Church- 
man, but  the  reverse  of  a  Ritualist,  pos- 
sessed a  rare  aggregate  of  qualifications 
for  the  bishopric  of  Manchester.  Be- 
sides which,  the  queen's  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop, 
the  prime  minister  and  the  queen  having, 
as  Bishop  Wilberforce's  life  has  made 
verv  well  known,  what  amounts  to  a  mu- 
tual check  or  veto,  if  either  differs  from 
the  other  in  such  a  case.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Fraser,  the  queen's  mind  was  settled 
in  his  favor.  The  correspondence  on  this 
subject  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
bishop  elect  is  given  in  the  memoir.  The 
bishop's  letter,  accepting  the  preferment, 
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IS  very  admirable,  and  greatly  impressed, 
as  it  could  not  fail  to  &,  the  prime  min- 
ister in  his  favor ;  and  the  performance  of 
the  high  work  and  functions  then  accepted 
by  the  bishop  was  in  full  accord  with  the 
spirit,  the  purpose,  the  noble  aims  which 
governed  him  in  its  acceptance. 

We  have  almost  traversed  the  space  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  cannot  pretend  to  review 
the  public  career  of  Dr.  Fraser  as  Bishop 
of  Manchester.  This  is  of  the  less  conse- 
quence  because  this  portion  of  the  bish- 
op's life  was  passed,  more  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  contemporar}'  prelate,  full  in 
the  public  eye,  and  every  principal  act 
and  almost  every  public  utterance  of  his 
during  the  period  were  made  known  to  a 
public  which  followed  all  his  life  and  his 
restless  activities  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est Our  object,  indeed,  in  this  article 
has  been  to  exhibit  the  man  himself  as  he 
had  been  throughout  his  earlier  history, 
and  as  he  was  when  he  came  to  the  epis- 
copate, with  his  great  excellencies  but 
also  with  his  characteristic  defects.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  bishop 
would  commit  no  errors,  or  that  he  would 
be  able  to  place  himself  fully  in  sympa- 
thy with  earnest  men  whose  views  as  to 
definite  reli^'ous  doctrine  and  teaching 
varied  decidedly  from  his  own  latitudi- 
narian  Anglicanism.  But  a  truer,  braver, 
more  disinterested  soul  was  never  found 
either  as  bishop  or  as  English  gentle- 
man than  Dr.  Fraser.  His  courage  was 
not  always  free  from  rashness,  his  frank- 
ness was  sometimes  more  outspoken  than 
wise,  he  mi^ht  have  kept  silence  some- 
times, and  wisely  suffered  even  the  sus- 
picion for  a  brief  space  of  indecision,  it 
might  even  have  been  truer  bravery  so  to 
do  rather  than  to  speak  out  at  once,  where 
time  might  have  helped,  or  healed,  or 
brought  new  elements  to  bear  on  the  case, 
or  possibly  have  taught  riper  wisdom  to 
himself  as  well  as  others,  in  matters  of 
difficulty  which  touched  public  feeling. 
But,  with  whatever  qualifications.  Bishop 
Fraser  in  this  memoir  —  which,  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  scarcely  does  him,  as  we 
believe,  justice,  especially  as  regards  the 
more  serious  aspects  of  his  character  — 
stands  out  to  our  view  as  a  transparent, 
true-hearted  man  of  the  very  best  typical 
English  character — typical,  that  is,  as  a 
practical  English  organizer  and  worker, 
not  as  a  speculative  English  thinker.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Fraser  only  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  rather  than  such 
a  man  as  Archdeacon  Norris,  his  closest 
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friend  and  intimale  among  his  chaplains,  I  guegts  might  overhear histtrongmoslcalTtrfoB 
should  have  written  his  memoir.  Mr.  !  iinging  in  her  ear  (for  she  was  very  deaf)  Me 
Hughes  has  done  his  work  well,  in  some  J  ^  «='  favorite  hyataa.     So  in  his  o^  t>e* 

re^^pects  very  well ;  but  the  result  of  the    ;°^™  '"=  '.■"";  <>=?K  ^^  *!"  ^•^^'•^-•.  "J^J"* 


whole  has  to  many  who  are  by 
no  means  religious  fanatics  been  a  disap- 

Eoinlment.  So  secular  a  history  of  a 
ishop  — a  distinguished  bishop  — has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  published.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  acce[)tance  of 
thcbishopric  '        '  '  "■ 


well-worn  book  of  devotion  upon  it,  s 
bow  through  a  most  active  life  he  had  main- 
Laincd  the  very  simple  habits  of  devotton 
which  his  mother  had  formed  in  his  boyhood. 


There  is  one  trait  of  his  character  In 

_.    which  he  set  a  high  pattern  of  Christian 

soTemmzing  and  \  propriety  to  all,  but  especially  to  bishops 
elevating  influence  on   ind  ministers  of  Christ, 

However  natural  and  unconstrained  hla  con- 
versation, however  gay  his  temper,  a  serious 
word  would  never  have  seemed  out  of  season 
had  it  been  called  for.  .  .  .  Any  one  who 
...  ,  ,  ,    watched  him  at  a  dinner-table  might  see  that 

which  seemed  to  deepen  and    ^^  i,id  not  only  his  own  mirth,  but  the  mirth 

..I. than  any  other  I  ^(pjijgrs  round  the  Ubic,  well  in  hind,  so  to 

^peak ;  and  that  any  low-ioncd  or  ill-natured 
remark  would  not  pass  without  all  being  ■» 
minded  that  (heir  bishop  was  among  tbem.* 


_t  the  s 

Dr.  Fraser's  character.  A  clergyman  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  in  whose  judg- 
ment wc  can  repose  the  utmost  trust, 
vnites  to  us  as  folfows  :  — 

The  « 
solemnize  his 


o  the  bishopric. 
who  knew  him  inlimatel;  could  fail  to 
that,  during  those  early  years  of  his  epi 
pate,  he  must  sincerely  felt  his  own  unnti 
for  a  position  of  such  spiritual  responsibility. 
*--'      -->  transparently  --- 


as  he  i 

onfidenf 


,  .  .      ,  and  natural 

taking  a  friend  he  could  trust  into    ,„,^,, 
such  could  fail  to  see  he    ^,,^1^1 


js  daily  drawing 
can  only  l>c  found,  and  this  with  a  full  faith 
that  it  would  be  and  was  being  given. 

That  Bishop  Fraser  had  known  so  little 
of  any  emotional  religious  experience  was, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  one  who  was  called  to  the  office 
of  a  father  of  the  Church,  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  be  able  to  set  a^pinst  this 
deficiency  —  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
leave  such  an  aspect  of  mere  secularity  on 
his  course  as  a  parish  clergyman —the 
following  testimony  from  the  same  most 
competent  witness,  some  of  whose  words 
we  nave  already  quoted :  — 


We  feel  it  our  duty  to  add  that,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  tlie  bishop  was  abso- 
lutelv  right  in  the  course  he  took  — 
'   ■'' '-  every  word  he  Spoke  or 


the  Mires-Plattine  ritualist 
controversy,  in  which  be  suffered  so  mu^ 
Erom  many  clergymen  and  newspaper  ed> 
~Ie  was  also,  beyond  doubt — at 
least  in  our  judgment  —  right  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  St,  John's  Church,  Cheethun 
Hill,  and  Mr,  Gunton.  In  this  case,  also, 
he  showed  a  clear  and  firm  judgment  u 
to  points  of  doctrinal  onhodozy,Forwhidl 
we  should  have  scarcely  have  given  bin 
credit. 


Hi! 


marriage  11 


If  entire  sincerity,  meekness  among  those 
he  respected,  purity  of  nature  s  "' —  '  — '"" 
hardlv  parallel  —  for  I  never  1 
feared  God  more  or  man  less  than  he  —  if 
these  be  righteousness,  and  if  righteousness 
means  "  rlftht  relations  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ"  —  then  your  question  [a  ques- 
tion as  ti>  his  spiritual  character  and  condi- 
tion] through  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
I  knew  him,  might  be  answered  as  you  wouid 


to  the  estimable  and  every  way  trortbT 

and  congenial  lady  who  now  mourns  hu 

loss,  and  Hugh  Pearson  was  '-his  best 

man."    After  five  brief  years  of  married 

who   happiness  came    the  threatening   synp 

'  toms,  and    then,  not  very  many  ween 

lave  our 

his  wtfe 

'dock  she  came  to  his  bctt 

side  (or  their  morning  prayers,  and  found 


after,  the   cod.     "Now   let 
little  office  together,"  he  said  t> 

u.h»n  :>t   inn    n'r]. 


day  (October  2      ,  ,    ., 

which   they   read   alternately;    verse   30^ 

Bishop  Fraser,  publicist,  and,  in  a  good  <>  Then  they  are  glad  because  they  are  at 
and  noble  sense,  man  of  the  world  as  he  rest.  andsoHebringeththemtotbehana 
was,  was  in  the  inner  secret  of  his  heari  where  they  would  be,"  falling  to  Mn. 
very  simple  and  childlike  to  the  end  of  his  |  Kraser.  When  it  was  over  he  said,  "  How 
life.  His  relations  with  his  mother  were  ,  I  enjoy  our  little  offices  together!  Now, 
exceedingly  touching  and  beautiful.  '  dear,  go  down  and  write  those  letten  [dr 

While  his  aged  mother  livedfCanon  Norris    the  earljr  post.     I  will  be  with  voo  lo^ 
writes  to  Mr,   Ilughesl  however  pressed  fi>r  1  an-hour.       These   were    his    last  WOtdl. 
time  he  was,  he  never  failed  to  lie  by  her  side 
in  her  accustomed  evening  prayers ;  and  hi*  1  *  Csnon  Morrik 
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He  was  a  few  minutes  after  seized  with  a 
fit  in  bedf  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  All 
through  his  illness  he  was  full  of  happi- 
ness. To  Archdeacon  Norris,  some  weeks 
before,  he  had  said,  after  referring  to  the 
serious  warning  he  had  received,  "And 
yet,  I  hope  it  isn't  wrong,  I  never  felt 
happier  in  all  my  life  than  I  do  at  this 
moment."  Thus  the  consciousness  of 
peace  and  a  radiant  trust  in  God  grew  up 
within  his  soul  during  his  latest  months  of 
life.  There  are  many  ways  of  learning 
God's  way  and  will,  and  of  being  brought 
into  fellowship  with  him.  Bishop  Fraser 
was  not  brought  by  the  Anglo-Catholic 
way,  nor  by  the  Methodist  way,  but,  by  a 
way  that  he  knew  not,  he  waA  brought  to 
seek  and  find  his  all  of  strength  and  hope 
and  peace  in  the  "  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ" 


From  The  Argosy. 
MONSIEUR  SILVAIITS  SECRET. 

BY  MARY  E.   PENN. 
I. 

Monsieur  Silvain  had  not  at  all  the 
look  of  a  man  with  a  secret ;  being  a  brisk, 
dapper,  cheerful  little  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  with  a  round,  clean-shaven  face,  short- 
sighted blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  which 
wore  a  perpetual  smile. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  affected  a  juve- 
nile style  of  dress  ;  in  manners  he  was  the 
pink  of  politeness  and  urbanity,  and  in 
conversation,  was  perfectly  frank  and  un- 
reserved on  every  subject  save  one. 

For  about  three  years  he  had  occupied 
rooms  in  the  Rue  Vavin,  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Every  day,  Sundays  and  fMes 
not  excepted,  he  left  home  at  nine  and  re- 
turned at  six,  but  how  he  was  occupied 
during  his  absence  was  a  mystery.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  his  business 
or  profession.  Monsieur  Silvain  either  po- 
litely evaded  the  enquiry,  or  else  petrified 
the  interrogator  with  a  stony  stare  which 
effectually  checked  further  indiscretion. 

If,  as  had  more  than  once  happened, 
he  was  followed  on  his  way  to  "  business," 
he  adroitly  contrived  to  give  his  pursuers 
the  slip  after  exhausting  them  with  a  long 
and  exciting  chase. 

In  spite  of  the  mystery  attaching  to 
him,  the  little  gentleman  was  far  from  un- 
popular. He  was  reputed  to  be  rich,  and 
was  known  to  be  generous,  while  his  po- 
liteness and  genizuity  commended  him  to 
every  one. 


Even  old  Musard,  his  concUrgi^  though 
aggrieved  by  the  **  second  floor's  "unac- 
countable reserve,  had  been  heard  to  admit 
that  **  there  couldn't  be  much  harm  in 
a  man  who  had  a  good  word  for  every  one, 
carried  bonbons  in  his  pocket  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  was  a  providence  to  all  the  poor 
in  the  neighborhood." 

Such  was  Monsieur  Silvain,  and  such 
had  been  the  tenor  of  his  life  for  three 
years  or  thereabouts,  when,  one  bleak  No- 
vember evening,  having  returned  to  his 
apartments  at  the  usual  hour,  and  made 
some  changes  in  his  drefs,  he  prepared  to 
sally  forth  again  to  the  restaurant  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining. 

Jauntily  descendine  the  stairs  he  was 
crossing  the  landing  below  his  own,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  an  unusual  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  the  rooms  which  openea  on 
to  it 

He  was  on  terms  of  neighborly  intimacy 
with  their  occupant,  the  elderly  widow  of 
a  retired  colonel,  but  it  was  certainly  nei- 
ther Madame  Evrard,  nor  Marthe,  her 
stout  banne^  who  was  singing  with  such 
thrilling  sweetness  and  pathos  the  old 
melody  of  **  Ma  Normandie." 

'*  Charming,  charming ! "  commented 
Monsieur  Suvain,  half  aloud,  refreshing 
himself  from  his  snuff-box  as  be  listened. 
*'A  pure  soprano,  admirably  trained.  I 
woncier  who  madame's  visitor  can  be,  and 
whether  her  face  matches  her  voice  ?  By 
the  bye  I  owe  my  neighbor  a  visit  Why 
not  pay  it  now  ? 

Witnout  further  hesitation  he  rang  the 
bell. 

Instead  of  the  buxom  Marthe  in  her 
white  cap  and  apron,  it  was  a  young  lady 
who  answered  his  summons.  A  sweet- 
faced,  fair-haired  girl  of  nineteen,  in  a 
well-worn  black  dress  with  a  knot  of  winter 
violets  at  her  breast. 

The  effect  of  this  pleasant  apparition 
on  Monsieur  Silvain  was  remarkable,  not 
to  say  mysterious.  He  peered  at  her 
doubtfully  for  a  moment  through  his  eye- 

flass,  then  started  and  drew  back,  givmz 
er  a  glance  of  wondering  and  delighted 
recognition.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
there  was  no  answering  consciousness  on 
her  face,  but  surprise  and  some  amuse- 
ment at  his  bewildered  expression,  he 
quickly  recovered  himself,  and  saluted  her 
with  ceremonious  politeness. 

**  Pardon,  mademoiselle,  can  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  Evrard  ?  " 

She  inclined  her  head  in  assent,  and 
preceded  him  across  the  ante-chamber  into 
a  cosy  little  panelled  sitting-room,  lighted 
oidy  oy  the  flickering  gleam  of  a  wood 
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fire,  which  revealed  the  figure  of  its  oc- 
cupant sitting  severely  upright  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  Dy  the  hearth,  knitting  ener- 
getically. 

The  officer's  widow  was  a  bright-eyed, 
well-preserved  woman  of  fifty,  with  a  quick 
manner  and  a  shrewd,  but  not  unkmdly 
face. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Sih'ain,  is  it  you?  I 
thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  she  said, 
arresting  her  knitting-pins  for  a  moment 
to  shake  hands  with  uim.  "  Take  a  seat, 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  this  young 
friend  of  mine ;  the  orphan  daughter  of 
an  old  comrade  of  my  husband.  Rentfe, 
my  neighbor,  Monsieur  Silvain." 

Bringing  his  heels  together,  the  visitor 
bowed  witn  the  grace  of  a  marquis  of  the 
old  r^j^t'mej  murmuring  with  a  smile  that 
he  was  "enchanted." 

"  I  hope  you  happen  to  be  fond  of  mu- 
sic," the  widow  proceeded  briskly,  "for 
Rende  is  come  to  live  with  me,  ancl  it  will 
be  unfortunate  if  you  are  annoyed  by  her 
practising." 

"Annoyed,  madame  ?  I  shall  be  charmed 
—  enraptured!"  he  protested.  "Music 
is  my  passion,  and  to  hear  such  an  artiste 
as  mademoiselle  is  a  treat  indeed.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  and  your  charming 
friend  on  this  most  happy  arrangement." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
both  of  us,"  she  acquiesced. 

"  But  much  greater  on  my  side  than  on 
vours,  Madame  Evrard,"the  girl  rejoined, 
bending  to  kiss  the  elder  lady's  cheek. 
"  If  you  knew  how  delightful  it  is  after 
living  in  solitary  lodgings  so  long  to  have 
a  home  to  return  to  and  a  friend  to  wel- 
come me  when  my  day's  work  is  done !  " 

"  You  might  have  had  them  months  ago 
if  you  had  let  me  know  you  were  in  Paris, 
instead  of  leaving  me  to  find  it  out  by 
chance." 

"  I  feared " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  you  are  a  proud  girl," 
her  friend  interrupted,  tapping  her  cneek 
with  a  knitting-needle.  Then  turning  to 
the  visitor,  who  with  his  eyeglass  fixed 
on  his  nose  was  looking  profoundly  inter- 
ested and  sympathetic,  she  continued : 
"  Quiet  as  she  looks,  this  is  a  very  adven- 
turous and  independent  young  lady.  Mon- 
sieur Silvain.  When  her  father  died  three 
years  a;jo,  leaving  her  to  face  the  world 
alone,  sne  adopted  music  as  her  profes- 
sion, and  not  being  appreciated  in  her  na- 
tive place,  Rouen,  came  up  to  Paris  last 
year  with  the  hope " 

"Of  covering  myself  with  laurels," 
Rende  put  in.  "  But  alas !  here  I  am,  still 
unknown  to  fame,  giving  lessons  at  four 
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francs  an  hour.    A  melancholy  example 
of  frustrated  ambition." 

"  No  matter !  a  woman  was  never  the 
happier  for  being  famous,"  Madame 
Evrard  returned  consolingly;  "we  must 
find  you  a  husband,  my  child;  you  will 
cease  to  care  for  laurels  when  you  have 
worn  orange-blossoms.  What  say  you. 
Monsieur  Silvain  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  madame,  it  is  better  to 
be  happy  than  famous,"  he  answered  ab- 
sently, without  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
girl's  face. 

She  looked  at  him  demurely  as  she 
leaned  with  folded  arms  on  the  back  of 
Madame  Evrard's  chair. 

"If  you  consider  marriage  equivalent  to 
happiness,  Monsieur  Silvain,  pardon  me 
for  asking  how  it  is  you  are  still  a  bache* 
lor  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  dep- 
precating  smile. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  must  plead  that  it  is 
not  my  fault,  but  my  misfortune.  Con- 
stantly occupied  in  my  —  ahem  ! — official 
duties,  I  have  positively  had  no  leisure 
hitherto  to  think  of  matrimony,  but  I 
hope " 

"  Your  ofllicial  duties  ? "  the  widow  in- 
terrupted quickly.  "Then  you  have  a 
post  under  government,  Monsieur  Sil- 
vain ?  " 

He  dropped  his  glove,  and  stooped  to 
pick  it  up. 

"I  —  hm  —  have  occupied  my  present 
position  for  a  number  of  years,  madame." 

"Ah  —  a  snug  berth,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"Very  snug,"  he  replied,  smoothing  his 
hat  and  examining  with  a  sudden  appear* 
ance  of  interest  the  maker^s  name  inside. 
Then,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, he  turned  to  Kende. 

"  Do  not  let  my  presence  prevent  you 
from  finishing  that  charming  song,  made- 
moiselle." 

"  Not  that  old-fashioned  thing,  child," 
Madame  Evrard  interposed.  "  Fetch  the 
lamp,  and  let  us  have  something  worth 
hearing." 

The  visitor's  eyes  followed  her  from  the 
room  with  a  look  which  his  companion  was 
not  slow  to  notice. 

"  I  see  that  you  admire  my  young 
friend,"  she  remarked. 

"  She  is  adorable !  such  a  union  of 
grace,  beauty,  and  sweetness,  I  have  never 
seen." 

"  Yes,  she  is  pretty,"  the  widow  ad- 
mitted impartially. 

"  Pretty  ?  pardon  —  the  term  is  too  com- 
monplace. Niademoiselle  Ren^e  has  the 
face  of  an  angel  —  and  the  heart  of  one.** 


The  last  words  were  added  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  spoken  to  himself.  Her  busy 
needles  stopped  abruptly,  as  slie  looked  at 
him  with  upraised  eyebrows. 

"  You  must  be  a  very  acute  observer  to 
discover  her  angelic  qualities  after  being 
only  five  mioutes  in  Vr  company.     But 

gerhaps  you  have  heard  something  of  her 
istory  —  though  I  don'i  know  who  can 
have  told  you.  He  shook  his  head  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  do  not  even  know  her  name,  ma- 
dame,  for  vou  forgot  to  mention  it  just 
now.  I  judged  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
expression. 

"  Oh,  I  see,  like  most  men,  you  give 
a  pretty  woman  credit  for  all  the  virtues," 
she  remarked  dryly.  "However,  in  this 
case  you  happen  to  be  right,  for  Ren^e 
Duvifliersis " 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  stifled 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  DuviHiers,"  he  repeated.  "  Is  she 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  DuviHiers  of 
Rouen  ?  " 

"  Yes.     You  knew  him  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  madame." 

**  You  have  heard  nolliine  to  his  credit, 
I  fear,"  she  remarked,  shaCing  her  head 
significantly,  "for  between  ourselves  the 
captain  was  a  bad  man.  He  began  life  with 
every  advantage,  but  after  squandering 
his  fortune  in  all  sorts  of  follies,  he  was 
reduced  to  living  by  his  ivits.  He  retrieved 
his  fortune  by  a  rich  marriage,  and  though, 
of  course,  he  soon  raa  through  half  his 
wife's  money — she  was  an  Englishwom- 
an, older  than  himself  —  Ren^e  would 
have  been  left  fairly  well  off,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  own  quixotic  selt-sacnfice. 
After  her  father's  death,  she  found  among 
his  papers  a  memorandum  concerning  a 
certain  Monsieur  Mathi<;u.  an  cx-dancing- 
master,  of  Paris,  whom  the  captain  had  — 
well,  I'm  afraid  I  must  say  swindled,  out 
of  all  his  savings,  under  pretext  of  some 
brilliant  investment  which  only  existed  in 
his  own  fertile  imagination." 

"  Monsieur  Mathieu  must  have  been  a 
weak  and  credulous  person,"  her  listener 
remarked  coolly,  taking  snuff. 

"  Possibly.  But  what  was  Ra3miond 
DuviHiers  ?  Even  when  lie  had  it  in  his 
power  to  refund  the  money,  he  cruelly 
neglected  to  do  so,  and  kft  the  poor  man  s 
piteous  appeals  unanswered;  for  Rende 
found  his  letters,  dated  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  with  the  seals  unbroken," 

"  He  had  his  remedy  at  law." 

"  No,  for  DuviHiers  had  managed  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  code.  Well," 
ahe    continued,    "you     may    think   how 
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T  was  by  the  discov- 
ery. She  never  rested  till,  by  means  o£ 
idverlisements  in  Parisian  papiers,  she  had 
discovered  her  father's  victim  and  made 
restitution.  Her  property  being,  uafor- 
tuoalely,  under  her  own  control  she  at 
once  refunded  the  greater  part  of  the 
money,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  rest  in 
annua]  Instalments  out  of  the  pittance  she 
had  left  herself,  which  she  proposed  to  in- 
crease by  teaching." 

Monsieur  Silvain  coughed,  and  changed 
his  position  abruptly.  "  And  this  person 
—  Mathieu  —  how  could  he  accept  the 
reparation,  knowing  that  she  had  reduced 
herself  to  poverty  in  order  to " 

"  He  did  not  know  it.  The  money  was 
refunded  through  her  lawyer,  in  her  fa- 
ther's name.  She  has  never  seen  him, 
and  knows  nothing  concerning  htm,  ex- 
cept what  his  letters  told  her.  He  fur- 
nished proofs  of  his  identity,  but  gave  no 
information  as  to  his  present  position. 
Maitre  Delaunay,  of  Rouen,  was  her 
agent  in  the  matter — sorely  against  his 
will,  as  it  deprived  his  son  of  a  fortune." 

"How  so?" 

"  Ren^e  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Maurice  Delaunay,  whom  she  had  known 
from  childhood,  but  when  she  insisted  on 
beggaring  herself,  the  notary  and  his  wife 
peremptorily  broke  oS  the  match,  and  as 
the  young  man  is  dependent  on  his  par- 
ents, he  was  forced  to  pve  way.  I'm 
afraid,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "that  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  lind  the  poor 
child  another /(!»■/(." 

Her  companion  shut  his  snuff-box  with 
an  Indignant  snap.  "  You  must  have  a 
poor  opmion  of  my  sex,  madame,  if  you 
think  that  beauty  and  goodness  such  as 

"  Eh,  my  good  sir,  you  are  sadly  behind 
the  limes!  his  hostess  interrupted  with 
a  shrug.  "  What  do  beauty  and  goodness 
avail  unless  Ihey  are  set  oS  by  a  golden 
frame?  It  is  not  for  her  beaux  yeux 
that  a  girl  is  wooed  nowadays,  but  for  Ui 
beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette.  Bui  hush," 
she  broke  in,  "  RenSe  is  coming  back." 

The  next  moment  the  girl  appeared 
with  the  lamp  in  her  hand. 

Feeling  instinctively  that  they  had  been 
speaking  of  her,  she  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other  as  she  placed  it  on  the  table, 
then  looked  more  closely  at  the  visitor, 
bending  her  brows  in  a  puzzled  frown, 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said  slowly,  "  vour 
face  seems  familiar  to  me.  I  can't  tnink 
of  whom  it  is  you  remind  me." 

"Some  friend  at  Rouen,  perhaps?" 
Madame  Evrard  su^ested. 
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"  No ;  of  some  one  here  in  Paris,  whom 
I  have  seen  recently " 

Monsieur  Silvain  rose  and  came  for- 
ward, standing  so  that  the  light  fell  full 
on  his  face  and  figure. 

**  Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  double. 
I  should  be  curious  to  know  of  whom  I 
can  remind  you,"  he  said  composedly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  recol- 
lect, and  now  that  I  look  at  you  again,  the 
resemblance  vanishes.  I  dare  say  it  was 
only  fancy,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  her 
music-book.  Once  installed  at  the  piano, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  it  till  her 
riper toire  was  exhausted.  Monsieur  Sil- 
vain petitioning  again  and  again  **  for  just 
one  more  "  song,  till  the  evening  had  in- 
sensibly passed  away. 

At  last,  suddenly  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  dined, 
their  visitor,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks 
and  apologies,  took  his  leave.  When  the 
little  gentleman  had  bowed  himself  out, 
Madame  Evrard  turned  to  her  companion 
and  demanded  abruptly  :  "  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  neighbor?" 

Ren^e,  who  was  still  seated  at  the 
piano,  running  her  fingers  absently  over 
the  keys,  wheeled  round  on  the  music- 
stool. 

**I  think  he  is  *  charming,  charming,'" 
she  replied,  with  a  droll  imitation  of  his 
manner ;  '*  but  he  is  a  living  anachronism. 
He  ought  to  have  been  a  functionary  of 
the  vieille  cour^  instead  of  a  clerk  under 
the  republic.  But  there  is  something 
quaint  and  pleasant  in  his  old-fashioned 
gallantry,  and  he  has  a  face  one  can  trust." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  him,"  her  friend 
replied  complacently.  "  I  assure  you 
that  he  returns  the  compliment  with  inter- 
est. In  fact,  Rende,  you  have  made  a 
conquest." 

The  girl  lifted  her  pretty  brows  with  a 
look  of  laughing  incredulity.  "Really? 
I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  fascinating.  But 
what  a  very  susceptible  old  gentleman  he 
must  be ! " 

"  Old  ?  "  her  friend  repeated  with  some 
resentment.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  old.     He  can't  be  much  over  fifty." 

"  Well,  that  isn't  exactly  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  prime  of  life  for  a  man. 
And  he  doesn't  look  his  age.  With  such 
good  hair  and  teeth ' 

Rendc  broke  into  an  irrepressible  laugh. 
"Why,  Monsieur  Silvain  has  bewitched 
your  sight !  His  luxuriant  hair  is  the 
most  innocent  wig  I  ever  saw  ;  and  as  for 
his  teeth " 

"  Well,   it   doesn't   matter,"   Madame 
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Evrard  answered  hastily;  ''a  man*a  ap- 
pearance is  of  very  little  consequence  if  be 
is  eligible  in  every  other  respect — which 
our  neighbor  undoubtedly  is.  Rich,  S^o^ 
natured,  and  good-mannered ;  occupying, 
it  appears,  a  responsible  post  under  gov- 


ernment— let  me  tell  you,  Ren^  that 
such  a  match  is  not  tc 
girl  in  your  position." 


eii  yoi 
to  be 


despised  by  a 


"Perhaps  not,"  she  acauiesced  mild- 
ly; "but  as  I  happen  to  be  already  en- 

lap. 

"  Engaged  ?  "  she  repeated ; "  to  whom? ** 

"  To  Maurice  Delaunay." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  engage- 
ment haa  been  broken  ofiE  by  his  people 
three  years  ago  ?  " 

**  Yes  —  but  not  by  himself.  He  would 
have  married  me  in  defiance  of  them,  hot 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  his  wile 
till  — tiU  I  had  fulfilled  my  task  and 
cleared  my  father's  name  of  the  stain  of 
dishonor. 

"  And  you  think  he  will  wait  for  you  ?  " 
her  friend  questioned,  with  a  cynically 
compassionate  smile;  "that  shows  how 
little  you  know  of  men !  You  are  living 
in  a  world  of  dreams,  my  poor  child.** 

"  If  love  and  faith  and  honor  are  dreams, 
what  is  real  in  life  ?  "  she  answered  softly, 
as  she  closed  the  piano.  "  I  am  as  sure 
of  his  fidelity  as  I  am  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  the  future.  *Worky 
wait,  and  trust,'  that  is  my  motto.** 

Madame  Evrard  shook  her  head  in  em- 
phatic disapproval,  but  was  wise  enough 
to  say  no  more. 

In  spite  of  her  cheerful  confidence,  how- 
ever, there  were  moments  when  the  girl^ 
courage  and  spirits  failed  her ;  and  her 
heart  grew  sick  with  hope  deferred. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  of  dejec- 
tion that  she  set  forth  next  momine  on 
her  daily  round,  but  she  attributea  her 
depression  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
It  was  a  grey,  melancholy  day ;  a  chill 
mist  clung  to  the  surface  of  the  river  and 
drifted  along  the  busy  ouays. 

As  she  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  Renft 
paused  for  a  moment  to  drop  a  contribo- 
tion  into  the  leathern  wallet  of  the  old, 
wooden -legged  fiddler,  familiarly  known 
to  Parisians  by  the  sobriquet  of  Pte 
Joycux.  For  more  years  than  any  one 
cared  to  count,  he  had  haunted  the  same 
sheltered  corner  near  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  scraping  away  enereetically  on  a 
battered  fiddle,  whose  shrill,  merry  notes 
made  themselves  heard  above  all  the  noise 
of  traffic.    Men  might   come    and 
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I  defiar 


s  fiddle 


:  of  t 


and  change.  He  had  grown  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  peo&ioncr,  and  though 
he  Dever  asked  for  alms,  the  j^nj  sous 
came  dropping  fast  into  llie  open  wallet 
which  was  slung  from  his  shoulder.  Coins 
of  any  sort  were  not  very  plentiful  with 
Ren^e,  but  she  seidom  omitted  lo  con- 
tribute her  mite  in  her  daily  pilgrimage 
across  the  bridge,  acconij)an)ing  the  do- 
nation wiih  a.  friendly  littlo  nod  and  smile 
and  sometimes  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

Having  deposited  her  offering  in  silence 
to-day,  sSe  was  passing  on,  when  the  old 
violinist  called  her  back,  breaking  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar. 

"  My  little  lady,  you  have  given  me  a 
silver  piece;  did  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  have  no  coppers.  Is  it  not  a 
good  one  ?  "  she  added,  for  he  had  picked 
It  out  of  the  bag  and  was  eyeing  it  curi- 
ously. He  nodded,  and  stowed  it  care- 
fully away  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"Quite  ^ood,  and  a  new  one,  tool  I 
shall  keep  it  for  luck,"  he  replied,  and, 
tucking  his  fiddle  under  his  grizzled  beard 
once  more,  he  broke  into  the  tune  of 
"  Monsieur  et  Madame  Denis." 


Do  you  remember , 

Dq  you  remember, 

The  happy  days  when  love  n 


Renge  found  herself  haii 
frainof  the  foolish  old  song  a 
way.  Ah,  yes.  too  well  shi 
those  happy  bygone  dnys 
;Iorified  by  tlie 


young  f 

ing  the 


she  w 


It  her 


. , ,  when  all  the 

world  was  glorified  by  tlie  light  of  new- 
born love.  How  bright  they  seemed,  but 
how  distant,  looking  back  at  them  from 
the  shadowed  present !  It  was  little  more 
than  a  year  since  she  had  parted  from  her 
lover,  but  that  long  dreary  year  seemed  to 
have  put  a  gulf  between  thum,  in  spile  of 
the  tender  letters  which  bridged  it  across. 
Her  heart  thrilled  with  the  longing  to  see 
him  again ;  to  hear  once  more  the  dear, 
familiar  voice  which  to  her  was  the  sweet- 
est music  the  world  could  give. 

"  Rentfe ! " 

She  paused  with  a  start,  looking  won- 
deringly,  half  incredulously  at  the  speaker, 
into  wliose  arms  she  had  almost  run  in 
her  preoccupation.  It  was  Maurice  him- 
self who  stood  before  her,  looking  down 
at  her  with  "liquid  eyes  of  love." 

"  Renie.don  t  you  know  me  ?  "  he  ques- 
tioned, smiling,  as  he  put  out  his  hand. 

She  drew  a  deep  bre.ith,  and  her  face 
brightened  all  over  with  joyful  surprise, 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  is  it  really  you  f "  was 
all  she  could  find  to  say. 


"  I  believe  so,"  he  answered  soberly, 
"though  your  incredulous  look  just  now 
almost  made  me  doubt  my  own  identity. 
Was  I  so  far  from  your  thoughts  at  that 
moment,  dear  ? " 

"  So  near  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  that 
your  sudden  appearance  seemed  almost 
magical,"  she  returned,  with  a  happy  laugh. 
"  1  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Pans. ' 

"Nor  has  anyone  else,"  he  replied,  as 
he  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and 
walked  on  with  her.  "  At  the  present 
moment  I  am  supposed  to  be  at  Pontoise, 
where  my  father  sent  me  on  a  business 
mission,  but,  tindinff  myself  so  near  to 
you,  how  could  I  resist  the  temptation  of 
coming?  I  was  positively  hungering  for 
a  sight  of  you.  Oh,  my  darling,  he  added, 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  side,  "what  hap- 
piness It  is  to  be  together  again,  if  only 
tor  a  few  stolen  moments  !  IE  you  knew 
how  my  heart  has  ached  all  these  weary 
months  ! " 

"  I  know — by  my  own,"  she  whispered, 

"And  how  has  the  world  been  using 
you,  sweetheart,  since  we  parted  a  year 
ago  ? "  he  went  on,  looking  down  at  her 

"  Fairly  well,  on  the  whole,"  she  re- 
sponded with  a  smile,  "  though  lo  tell  the 
truth  I  find  the  road  to  success  steeper 
than  I  expected." 

"  Too  steep  for  your  little  feet  lo  tread 
alone.  The  task  you  have  undertaken  is 
loo  heavy  for  you,  RenSe.  Why  will  you 
not  give  me  the  right  to  help  you  f " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  put  ray  hand  to  the  plough  and 
I  must  not  look  back,"  she  rejoined  with 
a  serious  smile,  "  After  all,  work  is  no 
hardship  when  one  is  young  —  and  when 
one  has  a  motive  as  strong  as  mine." 

"  Is  it  no  hardship  that  you  should  be 
wearing  out  your  youth  in  toil  and  poverty 
to  atone  for  your  father's  fault,  while  I, 
who  would  so  gladly  takeihe  task  upon 
myself,  am  kept  ajrart  from  you  by  my 
parents'  mercenary " 

"Hush,"  she  interrupted;  "let  us  not 
blame  either  the  living  or  the  dead.  We 
shall  not  be  kept  apart  for  ever.  If  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  and  each  other,  all 
will  come  right  in  time." 

After  that  there  was  silence  for  a 


y  fell  ii 
_^  e  past  and  the  future, 

calling  up  tender  memories,  and  forming 
happy  projects,  oblivious  of  time  and  the 
world  round  them. 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  church  clock 
striking  the  hour  made  Rentfe  start  guilt- 
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**  Twelve  o'clock  I  You  have  beeuiled 
me  into  forgetting  all  my  pupils,  she 
exclaimed.  "  Dear,  we  must  say  cood- 
b\'e  now.  No,  do  not  come  to  Madame 
Evrard's ;  let  our  parting  words  be  spoken 
alone.  And  you  must  return  home  this 
evening ;  promise  me  that  you  will." 

"  Very  well,"  he  acquiesced  reluctantly ; 
**but  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  for  with 
my  father's  consent  or  without  it,  I  intend 
to  spend  New  Year's  day  with  you.  Till 
then,  good-bye,  sweet  love.  I  leave  my 
heart  in  your  keeping." 

**  As  mine  is  in  yours,"  she  whispered. 

A  long,  lingering  look;  a  warm,  close 
pressure  of  the  hands,  and  they  parted, 
drifting  away  from  each  other  into  diverg- 
ing currents  of  the  city's  living  tide. 

n. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  away.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  For  the  first 
time  on  record  Monsieur  Silvain  so  far 
departed  from  his  usual  habits  as  not 
to  leave  home  till  afternoon.  Marthe, 
Madame  Evrard's  comely  handmaiden, 
rushed  into  the  salon,  where  her  mistress 
was  sitting  alone,  and  announced  this  por- 
tentous event. 

"  And  he  was  dressed  like  a  prince, 
madame  !  a  brand-new  overcoat  with  a  fur 
collar,  and  a  hat  you  could  see  yourself  in. 
I  was  to  give  his  compliments  and  say 
that  he  would  have  the  honor  of  waiting 
upon  you  at  four  o'clock,  when  he  hoped 
to  find  Mademoiselle  Ren^ealso  at  home." 

"  Humph  !  I  think  I  know  what  that 
means,"  was  the  widow's  mental  comment, 
as  she  took  off  her  glasses  and  laid  down 
the  paper  she  was  reading ;  **  he  is  coming 
to  propose  in  due  form.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time  to  ever)'  one  but  Re- 
n^e  herself  that  he  meant  to  do  so,  though 
she  persists  in  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
her  grandfather,  not  perceiving  that  her 
friendly  familiarity  seems  like  encourage- 
ment to  his  hopes.  I  haven't  patience 
with  the  girl !  And  now,  to  complicate 
matters,  that  tiresome  young  man,  who  I 
hoped  was  forgetting  her,  is  coming  this 
very  evening  !  What  am  I  to  say  to  Mon- 
sieur Silvain .'  Well,"  she  concluded  with 
a  shrug,  '*  I  have  done  my  best  for  him, 
and  now  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  matter." 

Meantime,  her  fellow-lodger,  walking 
with  his  most  juvenile  step  and  throwing 
out  his  chest  to  show  the  new  overcoat  to 
advantage,  went  blithely  on  his  way  hum- 
ming his  favorite  air  of  "  Malbrouck." 
Across  the  river,  along  the  Boulevard  to 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  entered  a 
fiorist's  shop  and  purchased,  at  a  fancy 


price,  a  superb  bouquet  of  hot-houte 
roses. 

"Roses  in  December  —  they  are  tjrpi- 
cal,"  he  thought,  smiling  to  himself,  as  ne 
watched  the  shop-woman  enveloping  this 
treasure  in  paper.  "  Typical  of  the  love 
which  blooms  in  life's  winter  as  well  as 
its  spring.  Very  good.  I  must  remem- 
ber to  say  that  to  my  sweet  Ren^e." 

After  a  stroll  through  the  brilliantly 
lighted  arcades  of  the  Palais,  he  turned 
towards  home,  which  he  reached  shortly 
before  four  o'clock. 

**  The  ladies  are  in  the  salon,"  Marthe 
told  him,  giving  him  an  odd  look  which 
he  did  not  notice ;  "  there  is  a  visitor  with 
them,  a  friend  of  mademoiselle,  who  has 
just  arrived." 

"Very  good,"  he  answered  absently, 
scarcely  hearing  her  in  his  preoccupation. 

The  old  bachelor's  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  his  heart  beat  fast,  as  he  approached 
the  door  of  the  sitting  room.  1 1  was  partly 
open,  and  as  he  paused,  furtively  adjust- 
ing his  collar  and  cravat,  he  heard  a  sound 
of  laughter  within  ;  Rente's  musical  voice 
mingling  with  the  deeper  tones  of  a  man. 
Surprised,  he  cautiously  opened  the  door 
a  little  wider  and  lookea  in. 

On  the  hearth,  opposite  to  him,  stood 
Ren^e,  flushed  and  radiant,  looking  up 
into  the  handsome  bronzed  face  of  a  tali, 
dark-eyed  young  fellow  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  who  had  imprisoned  both  her 
hands  in  his  own,  while  his  other  arm,  from 
which  she  was  laugh inglv  endeavoring  to 
disengage  herself,  encircled  her  waisL 

"  Let  me  go,  sir ;  don't  you  see  that 
Madame  Evrard  looks  quite  scandal- 
ized ?  "  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  Ma- 
dame Evrard,  whose  face  expressed  the 
most  unqualified  disapproval. 

"  It  is  at  you  then,  not  at  me ! "  he  de- 
clared. "  Madame  is  naturally  astonished 
that  you  should  object  to  be  respectfully 
saluted  by  yo\xrJianc^ — so  !  "  and  suitinff 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  bent  and  kissea 
her. 

The  watcher  started  as  if  he  had  been 
struck,  and  hastily  drawing  back,  before 
any  one  had  perceived  his  presence,  turned 
from  the  door.  Marthe,  hearing  his  re- 
turning footsteps,  came  out  from  her  little 
kitchen  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
and  say  that  as  they  have  a  visitor  I  will 
not  intrude  this  evening,"  he  said,  and 
walked  away. 

Safclv  locked  into  his  ow^n  rooms,  he 

stood    for    a    moment    looking    vaguely 

I  round,  like  one  waking  from  a  dream, 

:  then,  becoming  conscious  of  the  roses  in 
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his  hand,  he  fiung  them  from  him  with  a 
passionate  ejaculation,  and  sitting  down  at 
the  table,  let  his  head  fall  on  his  folded 
arms,  and  cried  like  a  child. 

His  emotion  had  subsided,  but  he  was 
still  sitting  in  the  same  dejected  attitude, 
when  there  was  a  gentle  summons  at  the 
outer  door.  He  allowed  it  to  be  twice 
repeated  before  he  roused  himself  to  an- 
swer it.  At  length,  with  an  impatient 
shrug,  he  unlocked  the  door,  and 'started 
when  he  found  that  the  visitor  was  Re- 
n^e. 

**  I  am  come  to  scold  you,  Monsieur 
Silvain,"  she  began,  with  her  sweet  smile. 
**  M arthe  tells  us  that  you  refused  to  come 
in  because  we  had  a  visitor.  Surely  you 
did  not  think  you  would  be  intruding? 
Monsieur  Delaunay  wishes  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you.  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  she 
added  shyly,  "  that  we  —  that  we  are  en- 
gaged, though  our  engagement  has  not  the 
sanction  of  his  family,  and  *' 

She  checked  herself,  noticing  for  the 
first  time  his  unusual  pallor  and  gravity. 
"  You  are  not  ill,  Monsieur  Silvain  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  constrain- 
edly. "  No,  not  ill,  only  a  litUe  low-spir- 
ited, and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  good 
company  this  evening,  so  I  will  beg  you 
to  excuse  me." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  gently, 
putting  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  both  his  own,  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  tender  earnest- 
ness, which  she  had  never  seen  on  his 
face  before. 

"  We  have  all  our  troubles  —  you  have 
yours  also,  my  child,  have  you  not  ?  but 
you  are  young,  and  in  youth,  *  though 
sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh 
with  the  morning:,* " 

**  My  •  morning  *  seems  still  far  ofiE,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

**  Have  patience,  it  will  come  —  sooner 
perhaps  than  you  expect,"  was  his  reply. 
"Thanks  for  your  sympathy,  my  sweet 
friend.    Good-night." 

"  Until  to-morrow,"  she  cried. 

He  wat  :hed  her  out  of  sight,  then  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  landing,  looking  down, 
deep  in  thought.  When  he  raised  his  face, 
it  had  recovered  its  usual  serenity,  and 
wore  a  look  of  resolution  which  gave  it  a 
new  dignity. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  "  I  will  do  it ;  she 
shall  be  happy.  And  as  for  me  —  well,  I 
sliall  be  no  worse  o£E  than  I  was  formerly. 
A  lions  r' 

And  rousing  himself  from  his  abstrac- 
tion, he  turned  into  his  solitary  rooms  once 
more  and  dosed  the  door. 


The  New  Year  began  auspiciously  with 
brilliant  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  domes  and  spires  of  Paris,  lightly 
powdered  with  new-fallen  snow,  looked 
fairy-like  and  aenal,  and  when  a  light 
breeze  stirred  the  river,  every  ripple 
flashed  back  the  sunbeams. 

On  this  great  festival  of  the  year,  all 
Paris  seemed  to  be  out  of  doors.  The 
boulevards,  with  their  long  lines  of  stalls, 
were  thronged  with  promenaders,  the 
shops  and  cafis  crowded  with  customers, 
while  merr^  family  parties  hurried  along 
on  foot  or  in  carriages,  to  pay  the  round  (S 
calls  which  French  etiquette  prescribes  on 
>^^  jour  de  Van. 

Ren^e  and  her  fianc^  had  spent  the 
whole  sunny  afternoon  drifting  with  the 
stream  along  the  Boulevards.  I  nf ected  by 
the  universal  ^iety,  they  had  put  aside 
for  a  time  all  doubts  of  the  future,  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  happiness  of  the 
present.  To-morrow  they  would  be  parted 
again  —  who  could  say  for  how  long  ?  But 
tOKlay  was  theirs,  ancfthey  would  enjoy  its 
sweetness  to  the  utmost 

Daylight  was  waning  when  at  last  they 
turned  their  faces  homewards.  Half-way 
across  the  Pont-Neuf,  Rende  paused,  witn 
a  remtful  exclamation. 

"I  quite  foreot  Pftre  Joyeux  ! " 

''Who  is  he?"  her  companion  de- 
manded. 

'*  An  old  pensioner  of  mine ;  a  crippled 
fiddler  who  always  plays  on  the  bridge. 
There  he  is,  on  the  ouier  side.  Let  us 
cross  over." 

«  Never  mind  now,  Ren^ ;  It  is  getting 
dark,  and  beginning  to  snow  again.  Give 
him  something  to-morrow." 

**  But  this  Is  New  Year*s  day,  and  it 
seems  unkind  to  neglect  him  when  I  am 
so  happy.  Look,  he  has  seen  me  —  he  is 
looking  so  wistfully !  Stay  here,  I  shall 
not  be  a  moment." 

**  Wait  —  wait  till  this  railway  van  has 
gone  past  I "  he  exclaimed ;  but  she  had 
already  darted  from  his  side. 

The  road  was  slippery  with  fresh-fallen 
snow,  and  when  half-way  across,  the  girPs 
foot  slipped.  She  maoe  a  vain  effort  to 
recover  herself,  and  fell  just  in  the  track 
of  the  heavy  vehicle,  which  came  thunder- 
ine  along,  drawn  by  two  powerful  horses. 
The  driver,  on  his  high  perch,  did  not 
perceive  what  had  happened  till  the  by- 
standers uttered  a  warning  shout,  which 
was  echoed  by  a  cry  of  alarm  from  Mau- 
rice, as  he  hurried  to  her  assistance. 

Quick  as  he  was,  however,  some  one 
else  had  anticipated  him. 

P6re  Joyeux,  who  had  been  watching 
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her  movements,  flune  his  violin  aside,  and 
before  Maurice  could  reach  the  spot,  he 
had  snatched  her  literallv  from  under  the 
horses*  hoofs.  The  startled  animals  shied 
and  reared,  backing  the  van  against  the 
parapet,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  wild 
confusion  and  alarm  before  the  driver 
succeeded  in  quieting  them. 

Ken^e,  bruised  and  giddy,  leaned  half- 
fainting  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  whose 
face  was  scarcely  less  white  than  hers. 

**  What  an  escape  ! "  he  gasped.  "  Are 
you  hurt,  Ren^e?" 

"  No,  no ;  but  where  is  Fhre  Joyeux  who 
has  saved  my  life  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously 
looking  round.  "  I  heard  a  cry  —  oh,  what 
has  happened  ?  "  she  broke  off,  noticing 
that  an  excited  crowd  had  gathered  on  the 
pavement.  The  compassionate  faces  of 
the  group  answered  her  before  she  made 
her  way  through  them  and  saw  the  figure 
of  her  old  friend  stretched  insensible  upon 
the  asphalte. 

There  was  no  si^n  of  external  injury, 
but  his  face  looked  white  and  pinched, 
and  there  was  a  bluish  shadow  under  his 
closed  eyes. 

With  an  inarticulate  exclamation  of 
pity,  Ren^e  knelt  at  his  side  and  raised 
his  head  on  to  her  knee. 

"  He  couldn't  get  out  of  the  way  quickly 
enough,  and  the  horses  knoclcea  him 
down,"  some  one  explained,  and  other 
voices  in  the  crowd  echoed  the  words  with 
a  murmur  of  regret  and  compassion. 

The  next  moment  a  policeman  ap- 
proached, and  after  a  few  brief  enquiries, 
which  Maurice  answered,  peremptorily 
dispersed  the  lookers-on,  and  hailed  a 
passing  carriage,  giving  the  order,  "To 
the  Hotel-Dieu." 

The  injured  man  having  been  carefully 
lifted  in,  Ren^e  and  Maurice  followed,  and 
the  carriage  drove  rapidly  along  the  Quai 
de  THorloge  to  the  ancient  hospital  which 
looks  down  upon  the  Seine. 

P^re  Joyeux,  still  unconscious,  was  at 
once  carried  to  the  accident  ^\*ard,  while 
Maurice  and  Rendc  waited  to  learn  the 
surgeon's  opinion  of  his  injuries.  After 
what  seemed  an  interminable  interval,  one 
of  the  liospital  sisters  appeared  and  beck- 
oned to  Rende. 

**  He  has  regained  consciousness  and 
asks  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Pardon,  mon- 
sieur," she  added,  as  Maurice  was  about 
to  follow,  **  he  wishes  to  speak  to  made- 
moiselle alone." 

The  girl's  heart  beat  fast  with  some 
vague  expectation  which  she  could  not 
dctine,  as  she  followed  her  guide  along  an 
echoing  stone   corridor  to  the  accident 


ward,  a  long,  narrow  apartment  liffhted  faj 
half-blocked  windows  hi^h  in  fie  wall, 
which  admitted  the  last  p^e  eleam  of  dajr* 
light.  A  tall  stove  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ward,  and  on  each  side  was  a  row  of 
pallet  beds,  most  of  which  were  occupied. 
The  latest  arrival  had  been  placed  in  one 
near  the  door,  sheltered  by  a  screen.  The 
surgeon,  who  was  bending  over  him, 
straightened  himself  as  they  approached, 
and  K>oked  at  Ren^e. 

"Is  he  seriously  hurt?"  she  asked,  in 
an  anxious  whisper. 

"  He  is  dying,"  was  the  ^ve  reply. 
"  He  has  sustained  internal  injuries  which 
leave  no  hope  of  recovery." 

He  drew  back  as  he  spoke,  to  allow  her 
to  approach  the  bed,  but  after  one  glance 
at  its  occupant  she  recoiled  with  a  stifled 
crv  of  astonishment.  The  face  on  the 
pillow,  though  familiar  to  her,  was  not  that 
of  P6re  Joyeux. 

"You  are  surprised  at  the  change  in 
his  appearance?"  the  surgeon  remarked 
in  an  undertone;  "he  had  been  wearing 
a  false  beard,  and  without  it  he  looks 
quite  a  different  man.  It  is  possible  that 
he " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  as  his 
patient  moved  uneasily,  attempting  to 
raise  himself  from  the  pillows. 

"Is  she  there  ?  "  the  latter  asked  faintlt. 

When  Ren^e  advanced,  a  sudden  light 
irradiated  his  face ;  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  her  wi  th  a  smile.  "  A  nappy  New  Year, 
my  little  lady ! " 

The  girl  mechanically  gave  him  her 
hand,  looking  at  him  as  one  in  a  dream. 
"  Monsieur  Silvain,"  she  breathed,  in  a 
low  tone  of  questioning  wonder. 

He  glanced  significantly  at  the  doctor, 
who,  understanding  the  look,  save  him 
a  kindly  nod  and  vanished  behind  the 
screen. 

"  Yes ;  Monsieur  Silvain  to  you,"  her  old 
friend  said  when  they  were  alone ;  ^  but 
your  father  knew  me  as  Silvain  Mathieu.** 

She  started  and  colored,  then  turned 
pale. 

"  What !  it  was  you  whom  my  father 
wronged  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"Dear  child,  you  have  repaired  the 
wrong,  and  left  me  your  debtor,"  he  gently 
replied.  "If  I  had  known  at  the  time 
what  it  cost  you,  I  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted your  generous  reparation.  Sit 
down ;  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,  Ren6e 
—  not  a  long  one,  fortunately,"  he  added, 
with  a  serious  smile, "  or  I  might  not  have 
time  to  finish  it.  You  know  what  was 
formerly  my  profession  ?  I  was  a  dancing- 
master;   the  most  fashionable  in  Pans 
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during  the  second  empire,  but  having  met 
with  an  accident,  which  crippled  me  for 
life,  I  was  compelled  to  retire  m  the  height 
of  my  success.  However,  I  had  saved 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  should  have 
passed  the  rest  of  my  days  in  comfort, 
if  —  if  I  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
risk  my  small  capital  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing it.  I  lost  it,  as  you  know,  and, 
after  some  years  of  struggle  and  privation, 
which  I  do  not  care  to  recall,  all  other 
resources  having  failed  me,  I  began  life 
afresh,  on  a  lower  level,  as  — a  street  mu- 
sician, who  has  since  been  known  to  fame 
by  the  name  of  P6re  Joyeux.  Don't  look 
distressed;  I  assure  you  that  the  life 
suited  me ;  I  earned  amply  sufficient  for 
my  wants,  and  had  grown  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  my  lot,  when  one  day,  three  years 
ago,  I  chanced  to  see  your  advertisement, 
and  found  myself  once  more  indepen- 
dent." 

**  And  then  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he  paused. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  humorous  grav- 
ity. "  Then,  you  naturally  suppose,  that 
I  retired  into  private  life.  So  I  did;  but 
after  six  months  of  ease,  I  found  that  I 
was  dying  of  ennui.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  identity.  Who  was  Silvain  Mathieu  ? 
A  lonely  old  man  whom  nobody  knew  and 
nobody  needed,  whereas  P^re  Joyeux  had 
hundreds  of  friends  whom  he  could  serve 
in  his  humble  way.  Yes,  have  I  not  seen 
hard  faces  soften  and  sad  ones  brighten 
as  I  played?  Have  not  my  old  tunes 
touched  a  chord  of  hope  or  memory  in 
many  a  heart?" 

"  They  have  in  mine,  more  than  once," 
she  put  in  softly. 

**And  then  the  Bohemian  freedom  of 
the  life,  its  constant  interest  and  variety, 
gave  it  a  fascination  which,  in  spite  of 
myself,  drew  me  back  to  it.  So  I  returned 
to  my  old  post.  But  for  the  last  three 
years  1  have  given  in  charity  what  I  re- 
ceived from  charity,  and  out  of  *  business 
hours '  I  became  —  Monsieur  Silvain ;  the 
transformation  being  effected  at  quiet 
lodgings  near  the  river,  the  landlord  of 
which  was  in  my  confidence.  Without  my 
beard  and  wooden  leg  (which  was  replaced 
by  an  artificial  one),  1  was  unrecognizable ; 
even  you,  who  knew  me  in  both  characters, 
never  guessed  that  Madame  Evrard's 
friend  was  the  old  cripple  to  whom  for  a 
year  past  you  have  been  a  ministering 
angel.  How  eagerly  I  used  to  watch  for 
your  coming !  You  were  the  sunshine  of 
my  life,  long  before  1  knew  who  you  were 
and  what  I  owed  to  you." 

Too  much  moved  to  speak,  Ren^e  laid 
her  hand  on  his. 

"  The  dear  little  charitable  hand  —  how 


often  I  have  longed  to  kiss  it  I  '*  he  mur- 
mured. **  I  may  do  so  now,  may  I  not  ?  " 
and  with  the  ghost  of  his  old  gallant  man- 
ner he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "  I  told  you  I 
should  keep  your  silver  piece  for  good 
luck,"  he  continued,  more  faintly ;  *'  see  — 
here  it  is." 

He  showed  it  to  her  strung  round  his 
neck. 

"  My  poor  friend  —  it  has  brought  jrou 
misfortune  instead ! "  she  murmured  trem- 
ulously.   ^  But  for  me,  you  would  not  be 
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"  Hush,"  he  interrupted  gently ;  "  what 
better  fortune  can  I  have  than  to  save 
your  life  and  secure  your  happiness  ?  Re- 
n^e,  you  will  find  a  parcel  in  my  desk, 
directed  to  yourself.  I  restore  your  eift, 
dear  —  as  I  meant  to  have  done  —  if  I  bad 
lived.  There  is  no  obstacle  now  between 
you — and  —  your  lover.  God  bless  you 
DOth.  How  dark  it  g^ws  —  and  cold! 
Do  not  be  sorry  for  me,  dear  —  I  am  quite 
content,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tranquil 
smile. 

A  sudden  shiver  ran  through  him,  and 
there  was  a  change  in  his  face.  Then  he 
drew  a  deep  quiet  breath. 

"  Quite  content,"  he  repeated ;  and  with 
the  smile  on  his  lips  he  died. 

A  month  later,  when  the  first  faint  flow- 
ers of  early  spring  were  bloomine  on  the 
old  musician^s  grave,  Ren^e  and  Maurice 
were  married. 

On  the  afternoon  of  their  wedding-day, 
before  starting  on  their  journey  into  Nor- 
mandy, they  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf  once 
more,  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  P^re  Joyeux's 
old  haunt,  and  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
recess  where  he  had  been  used  to  stand. 
The  stream  of  life  flowed  past  them, 
"  ever  changing,  never  ceasing,"  like  the 
river  beneath,  which  the  mellow  sunset 
light  had  transformed  into  a  flood  of  molt- 
en gold. 

"  I  am  ^lad  no  one  has  taken  his  place,*' 
Ren^e  said  softly,  after  a  moment;  **it 
would  seem  almost  like  desecration.  I 
fancy  I  can  still  hear  the  sound  of  his  vio- 
lin !  It  was  like  a  friendly  voice  to  me  in 
those  dark  days  which  are  past." 

Maurice  looked  down  at  her  tenderly. 

**  They  were  dark  days  indeed,  my  sweet 
wife,  but  now  that  the  sunshine  is  come, 
it  seems  all  the  brighter  for  the  shadows 
we  have  passed  through." 

Ren^e  glanced  upwards  at  the  luminous 
primrose  sky,  unflecked  by  a  cloud  from 
zenith  to  horizon. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  happy 
smile  :  "  '  Sorrow  endured  for  a  night,  but 
joy  has  come  with  the  morning  I '  '^ 
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-august  pres;C;:Gtoi  the  Athenian  Repub-n^njes  of  Lvcurgus  Romulis,  has  been 
l:c:     atij   tne  econom.cal  tendencies  oi   educated  bv'his  mother  on  the  most  ad- 

and  has  reached  the 

ears. 

pictures  in  wti'.cn  we  .  "" 

benol'J    them  in  almost   every  phase  of  I     "  And  what  did  you  do  whilst  I  was  away  ?  •■ 

their  lives.     We  can  follow  M.  and  M me.   asks  papa. 

Gravy's  comestic  and  official  existence.-     **  Each  morning/' replied  the  prodigy,  "  I 

from 'the  earliest  hours  in  the  morning, :  f^'^^^'^^.^'^^^^^"^"";"'^^''*'"  ^  ^li*.^ 
«ru^«  ♦■«  ..  ^:  -^  *^  r.^^^1,*  r^{  *\>^\^  /^.^^i    »t  markcd  a  dcorcssion,  I  said  to  mvself,  *ytw 
when  tncy  rise  to  partake  oi  the?r  truzai   ^--- ^„  »?,.»,*,';«  ^m^^  ^\*>\e  «»  •*•>  tku  \m^^^ 
/ ..       >•!  ii     1  ..    *  i_  •     n.      Citizen  ratner  is  very  sick  at  sea  tlus  wan^ 

cafe  ail  latt,  until  the  latest  hours  in  the    -      t  «>  ^ 

eveninj:.  when  they  retire  to  rest.  We ,  Addphi.  Deliehtful  child;  see,  I  haie 
can  be  ho.. J  the  president  confused  by  a  brought  vou  some  sugarplums,  du  nanam. 
present  of  a  r^jzen  wild  horses  from  Mo-j  ••This,"  observes  the  ingenuous  infukt, 
rocco,  which  he  really  does  not  know  what .  holding  the  sweetmeat  at  arm  s  length,  with  a 
to  do  with,  and  which  will  soon  cost  knowing  air,  ••  is  a  composiuon  of  sugar  and 
him  morj  for  their  keep  than  thev  are  almonds,  amalRamatcd  by  a  chemist,  vulgariy 
worth.     We  can  accompany  M.  and  -Sime.    mailed  a  confcaioncr." 

Gr^yy  on  a  -  state  progress ''  through  the       pj^^^^  ^  X\\x\^  time  this  interesting  child 

province:  "  " 

and  b-j  r 

robed  young  ladies  with  wreaths  of  roses   gJ7  ^lerad'' ^nt' presents' 


ices  ;  see   them  arrive  at  a  station,  j^  ^^nt  to  bed,  but  before  allowing  Lycur- 

and  b.  met  there  bv  twenty-nve   white-  gus  Romulus  to  retire  finally  for  the  night. 

young  ladies  with  wreaths  of  roses  gjg  paternal  parent  presents  him  with  a 

on  their  heads    pocket-handkerchiefs  m  Httle  dog.  in  the  company  of  which  animal 

their  hnnd^,  each  carrying  a  huge  bouquet  jj,^        ^   gendeman  makes  his  final  exit 

of  white  flowers  for  Mme.  Gr^yy.  with  red  presentl?  I  fearful  screaming  is  heaid. 

ones  in  the  centre  tiguringthe  initials  -  R.  .^,i  ^ush'  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter, 

\ .      On  receiving  it,  Mme.  la  Pr^sidente  ^^^^  j^  ,  j^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  occasioned  by 

bursts  into  tears,  and  .M.  Gr^^y,  with  a  Lycurgus's  attempts  to  \-ivisect  the  dog 

"a  paper-knife. 

;  her  ofiFsprin^ 

my  son,"  she  proadly 


hours  in  the  morning  of  Mme.  ^V  ilson,  I  downward  path.  So  ill-assorted  a 
M.  Grdvy  s  dau^'hter,  who  eoes  straigrht :  ^iage  could  not  possibly  prove  h 
throudi  the  "Petition  of  Henry  \III.    .cofo^^^  «,.««  ..,««^»  ^Ji^J^x  !,„«** 


happy. 

lenry  v  ill. ' ;  Science  even  cannot  control  human 


I  sions,  and  Virginia  has  found  her  affinity 

•  La  Comiiu  du  Jour  tons  la  Ri^Uque  Athhtt'    :„   --,    Aradpmirian    and   nmfessor  of  ftO. 
enne.     Par  A.bert   M:;iau4.     Ilitutraiioos  par  Caran  ^  ^"  ^°   .-\CaaemiCian    ana  proiCSSOr  OI  SO- 

(fAche.   Paris:  Pion et  Cie.  1  ence  at  the  Sorbonne.    Their  mtimacy, 
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however  tender,  is  purely  platonic.  Both 
are  deeply  interested  in  solving  an  alge- 
braical problem  of  the  greatest  value  to 
humanity  and  interest  to  themselves. 
Their  souls  are  united,  as  it  were,  in  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  this  grave  matter.  Hours 
and  hours  do  they  pass  in  front  of  a  black- 
board, busy  over  the  value  of  lines  and  the 
significance  of  capital  letters.  Just  as  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  their  labors 
crowned  with  success,  the  door  is  thrown 
violently  open  and  the  outraged  husband 
appears  upon  the  scene,  accompanied  by 
a  commissaire  de  police.  Not  even  the 
withdrawing  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
board  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  mighty 
problem  will  convince  Adolphe  of  his 
wife's  innocence,  and  that  her  love  of  the 
professor  is  simply  algebraical  "and  sci- 
entific." Another  charming  touch  is  found 
in  the  adventures  of  a  Parisian  who,  re- 
turning too  early  from  a  stay  in  the  coun- 
try to  his  native  city,  finds  the  theatre 
crammed  with  foreigners.  But  this  must 
be  read,  and  the  pictures  seen,  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  pretensions  of  M.  Coquelin 
receive  the  caustic  attention  they  merit. 
His  lev^e  in  the  foyer  of  the  Th^fttre  Fran- 
gais,  attended  by  tne  bowing  and  scraping 
M.  Claretie  and  M.  Goblet,  and  all  the 
minor  personages  of  the  establishment,  is 
written  in  a  vein  of  the  highest  comedy. 
Here  the  witty  author  hits  his  hardest 
blow ;  for  he  now  introduces  M.  de  Mo- 
li^re  himself  to  M.  Coquelin,  and  the  actor 
and  the  shade  of  the  great  dramatist  hold 
a  dialogue,  as  shrewdly  satirical  as  may  be, 
in  which  M.  Coquelin  does  not  fieure  as 
either  a  wise  or  a  modest  man.  Moli^re 
will  persist  in  calling  Coquelin  by  his  own 
name  of  *'  Poquelin."  **  Coquelin,  je  vous 
prie,"  interrupts  the  actor.  Moli&re  re- 
plies :  **  Non,  j'aime  mieux  vous  appeler 
Poquelin.  C'est  un  nom  que  vous  meritez 
mieux  que  moi.  Pour  moi,  d^sormais 
j'entends  qu'on  m'appelle  J.  B.  Coquelin 
de  Moli^re,  et  du  moment  que  Tartufe 
doit  6tre  joud  comiquement  par  un  co- 
mique,  je  pr^f6re  k  vous  M.  Baron  des 
Varidt^s."  Coquelin  retorts,  as  the  illus- 
trious shade  vanishes,  "  Comme  il  est  de- 
venu  vieux  jeu !  heureusement  je  suis 
Ik !  "  Of  course  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
is  not  left  in  peace.  Her  own  description 
of  her  charms  is  remarkable  for  that  mod- 
esty for  which  she  has  always  been  so 
distinguished.  "  I  am  not  now  exactly 
beautiful,'*  she  assures  a  newspaper  inter- 
viewer. "In  my  early  youth  I  resembled 
in  a  marked  degree  the  Salom^  of  Dela- 


roche.  I  was  as  slight  as  the  Mater  Do- 
lorosa of  Velasquez ;  my  arms  had  all  the 
litheness  of  those  of  the  Fornarina.  I  was 
as  ^cefuUv  indolent  as  the  Venus  of 
Titian.  The  charming  languor  of  th^ 
Magdalen  of  Correggio  was  mine,  and 
mine  also  were  the  inexpressible  modesty 
and  sweetness  of  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Ra« 
phael.*'  "  I  am,"  she  continues,  "  every- 
body and  ever3rthing,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
combination  at  once  tragedienne  and  com^* 
dienne.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  so 
energetic  that  I  was  always  beatine  every- 
body and  everything.  It  I  had  nooody  to 
beat,  I  used  to  beat  the  carpets  and  clothes 
in  the  backyard.  My  mother  said  I  was 
a  tomboy.  Nobody  at  that  tender  age 
could  perceive  in  me  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  ravishing  Dofta  Sol,  the  deliciously 
sweet  queen  in  *■  Ruy  Bias,'  or  the  tran- 
scendent Passant  of  my  maturer  years." 
Asked  upon  what  she  usually  lives,  **  La 
grande  Sarah "  answers,  '*  Beef,  no ! 
never !  Now  I  take  a  little  soup  —  very 
little.  As  a  young  girl  I  lived  mostly 
upon  cucumbers ;  when  I  could  not  get 
them  fresh  I  ate  them  pickled.  I  am  an 
admirable  wood-carver ;  but  I  am  princi- 
pally distinjg;uished  as  a  sculptress.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  I  first  thought  of  be- 
coming an  artist  with  the  chisel.  I  was 
crossing  the  Pont  St.  Michel  —  imagine ! 
I  saw  the  statue  of  the  archangel,  and  at 
once  perceived  that  it  was  my  own  like- 
ness. I  thought  I  should  like  to  execute  a 
replica  of  it,  and  I  did  so  after  a  verv  few 
lessons.  My  ^mily  is  very  remarkable  in 
every  way.  My  paternal  uncle,  for  iii- 
stance,  was  an  exact  reproduction  in  flesh 
and  bone  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  My 
maternal  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  resem- 
bled the  Antinous.  My  cousins  were 
truly  lovely,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  as 
graceful  as  fawns.  In  short,  all  my  rela- 
tions were  handsome,  elegant,  and  witty. 
I  say  nothing  of  myself,  because  really, 
you  know,  I  am  too  sensitive,  but  if  I 
may  make  a  remark,  I  do  think  I  have 
inherited  a  good  deal  from  mv  family." 
And  in  this  amusing  manner  does  every 
one  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  ^eat 
**  Athenian  Republic  "  come  in  for  his  or 
her  share  of  satire  and  fun.  The  result 
is  a  book  so  amusine  and  so  clever  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  whom  to  compliment 
most  highly,  M.  Millaud  for  his  able  text 
or  M.  Caran  d*Ache  upon  his  admirable 
caricatures,  each  of  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of  droll  and  graphic  art. 
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It  is  said  that  a  taste  for  theatrical  per- 
formances after  the  European  fashion  is 
gradually  manifesting  itself  in  Persia,  and 
that  the  native  drama  is  looking  up  in 
consequence.  If  this  be  so,  a  great  change 
is  impending  over  the  Persian  theatre. 
Hitherto  the  dramatic  entertainments  in 
vogue  in  that  country  have  not  been  ex- 
actly of  the  highest  class.  The  only  pro- 
fessional actors  known  have  been  the 
luiis^  or  strolling  players,  who  travel  in 
bands  from  place  to  place.  A  troupe  of 
these  consists  usually  of  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  individuals,  including  three  or  four 
musicians  and  boy  singers.  A  first-class 
company  may  comprise,  in  addition,  a  few 
bazaf^ucres^  or  dancing-girls,  a  trained  ape 
or  two,  and  a  performing  donkey.  The 
strolling  players  take  no  part  in  the  solemn 
UasieSy  or  mystery  plays  performed  ev- 
ery year  in  memory  of  the  murdered 
samts  Hussein  and  Ali ;  they  are  essen- 
tially popular  comedians,  and  their  reper- 
tory is  strictly  limited  to  temasha,  a  sort 
of  screaming  farce,  and  teklid^  a  species 
of  extra\^j]fanza,  which  admits  of  plenty 
of  gag  and  improvisation.  In  these  plays, 
pantomime  and  gesture  are  freely  em- 
ployed; and  as  wit  and  indecency  are 
more  or  less  synonymous  in  Persia,  the 
scenes  enacted  on  the  Persian  stage  are 
not  unfrequently  such  as  would  hardly 
meet  with  the  approval  of  a  British  lord 
chamberlain. 

These  strolling  companies  generally 
take  up  a  position  outside  the  town  they 
visit,  and  there  make  such  simple  prepa- 
rations for  their  entertainment  as  they 
deem  needful.  They  do  not  resort  to  ad- 
vertising the  show,  nor  do  they  send 
out  advance  agents.  As  soon,  though,  af- 
ter their  arrival  as  convenient,  the  buffoon 
or  clown  pays  a  visit  to  the  bazaar  or 
bazaars,  where  he  announces  the  pro- 
gramme and  gives  notice  when  and  where 
the  performance  will  take  place.  To  do 
this  with  proper  effect,  he  dons  an  out- 
rageous costume  of  many  colors,  gives 
his  face  a  coating  of  yellow  paste,  paints 
rings  round  his  eyes,  reddens  his  nose, 
stulfs  a  big  hump  on  his  back,  plants  a 
huge  turban  on  his  head,  and  finally  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  /nr,  or  lute.  He  is 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  musicians,  a 
singin;;  boy,  and  his  trained  donkey  got 
up  so  as  to  resemble  a  mollah  or  priest, 
with  a  clerical  head-dress  round  his  capa- 
cious ears,  a  pair  of  baggy  trousers  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  a  robe  en  suite^  reaching  to 


the  eround  The  animal  is  taught  to 
stand  up  on  two  legs  and  salaam ;  and  in 
this  position  the  resemblance  to  the  man 
of  religion  caricatured  is  ludicrously  appar- 
ent The  buffoon  leads  the  way  through 
the  town,  singing  scraps  of  popular  songs 
to  a  lute  accompaniment,  varied  every 
now  and  then  with  a  few  fervent  curses 
upon  the  murderers  of  Ali  and  Hussein 
and  their  remotest  progenitors;  for  a 
Persian  can  do  nothing,  from  lajring 
bricks  to  getting  drunk,  without  a  series 
of  imprecations  upon  the  enemies  of  the 
Shiite  saints.  In  the  open  space  by  the 
bazaar,  or  wherever  more  convenient^  a 
halt  is  made,  and  as  soon  as  a  crowd 
gathers,  the  donkey  is  put  through  his 
tricks.  The  clown  gives  a  glowins  ac* 
count  of  the  entertainment  to  which  tihe 
audience  is  invited,  and  a  small  carpet  is 
spread  upon  the  floor,  —  the  Persian 
eouivalent  of  sending  round  the  haL 
The  coins  thrown  there  are  gathered  up, 
and  the  performance  repeat^  elsewhere 
as  often  as  the  players  deem  necessary  or 
the  size  of  the  town  suggests.  In  this 
way,  the  arrival  of  the  troupe  is  duly  made 
known  to  the  residents;  and  the  down, 
donkey,  and  attendants  then  rejoin  tiieir 
comrades. 

Occasionally  the  temashas  are  pei^ 
formed  in  the  gynmastic  halls  found  in 
every  Persian  town.  Sometimes  a  troupe 
plays  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  wealtoy 
resident.  But  the  most  interesting  per- 
formances are  those  that  take  place  in 
the  open  air.  The  arrangements  in  the 
latter  case  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Four  poles  are  driven  into  the  ground  so 
as  to  enclose  a  square  space  of  small  ex- 
tent, some  cotton  hangings  are  suspended 
from  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  three 
sides,  leaving  the  front  open,  and  a  few 
mats  are  spread  upon  the  floor.  This 
forms  the  stage  or  proscenium.  Squat* 
ting  upon  the  ground  on  one  side  are  the 
musicians ;  and  in  front  is  the  audience, 
which  numbers  often  five  or  even  six 
hundred  persons.  A  good  company  will 
draw  spectators,  on  grand  occasions,  by 
the  thousand,  for  there  is  nothing  —  next 
to  cheating  a  Sunnite  —  which  a  Persian 
takes  greater  pleasure  in  than  a  thea^ 
rical  performance.  The  play  generally 
opens  with  a  dance,  introducing  the  bot- 
foon  in  some  novel  character.  The  music 
—  a  lute,  a  tambourine,  and  a  species  of 
I  zither  struck  with  a  couple  of  curved 
sticks — begins  one  of  those  monotonous 
Eastern  airs  which  appear  wholly  devoid 
of  melody,  and  there  enters  from  a  comer 
of  the  stage  one  of  the  oddest  figures  it 
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is  possible  to  imagine,  a  creature  seem- 
ingly all  head  and  no  body.  There  is  a 
huge   face,   nearlv   half   a  yard   broad, 

{jerched  apparently  on  top  of  a  pair  of 
ank  legs,  but  without  any  signs  of  a  trunk 
or  body  between.  An  enormous  turban 
surmounts  the  face  and  head,  and  gives 
the  figure  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 
Extraordinary  as  the  creature  appears,  it 
is  only  the  clown  in  a  skilful  disguise. 
His  head  and  shoulders  are  hidden  in  his 
big  turban,  and  the  face  —  uncommonly 
well  done  —  is  painted  upon  his  bare  ab- 
domen. In  this  strange  get-up  he  dances 
a  favorite  dance,  contorting  his  body  the 
while  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  paint- 
ed face  produce  some  verv  funnv grimaces. 
The  performance  is  loudly  applauded,  the 
dancer  leaving  the  stage  amid  loud  excla- 
mations of  Mashallah^  "  Wonderful  I " 
Aferin^  and  Hazar  dferin,  **  Well  done  I " 
Then  the  temasha  proper  commences. 
These  plays  differ  somewhat,  and  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  real  plot;  so  a  de- 
scription of  one  much  appreciated  in 
northern  Persia  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
most  of  them. 

The  stage  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
garden  of  a  well-to-do  villager.  Two  per- 
sons enter,  perfectly  nude  except  for  a 
narrow  slip  of  sheepskin  round  tne  loins. 
The  elder  of  the  two  is  Baghir,  proprietor 
of  the  place  ;  the  younger,  Nedjefif,  in  love 
with  Baghir's  pretty  daughter.  They  be- 
gin to  boast  of  their  skill  as  ag^'culturists, 
each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  at  lyin^^. 
The  controversy  leads  to  blows,  and  in 
the  end  the  young  man  is  kicked  off  the 
premises.  The  akhond,  or  village  preach- 
er, now  appears,  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
match  between  his  own  nephew  and  Ba- 
ghifs  daughter.  Both  the  cleric  and  vil- 
lager are  hypocrites  as  well  as  liars,  and 
they  vie  with  each  other  in  professions  of 
austeritv.  Baghir  goes  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter, ancl  the  young  man  Nedjeff  returns 
dressed  as  a  mollah,  and  introduces  him- 
self to  the  akhond.  He  impresses  the  latter 
hucely,  for  his  beard  is  twice  as  long,  his 
turban  twice  as  broad,  his  prayer-carpet 
twice  as  large,  and  his  appearance  twice 
as  reverend  as  that  of  the  village  cleric. 
He  blesses  the  latter  with  an  exaggerated 
unction  that  tickles  the  audience ;  he 
quotes  the  Koran  right  and  left ;  he  re- 
cites the  Hcdisseh^  or  chain  of  tradition, 
in  the  most  guttural  Arabic ;  and  finds  oc- 
casion to  perform  the  indescribable  ablu- 
tion known  as  the  adest  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provoke  roars  of  laughter.  Gradually 
he  turns  the  discourse  on  the  mystic  Per- 1 


sian  poets,  who,  under  allegories  of  love, 
veil  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  faith,  and 
leads  thence  to  the  delights  of  Paradise, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  godly.  He  dwells 
on  the  beauty  of  the  houris,  their  silken 
hair,  their  lovely  forms,  the  delicate  viands 
and  appetizing  cates  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful, until  the  akhonds's  mouth  begins  to 
water,  he  drops  his  Koran,  draws  from  un- 
der his  robe  a  bottle  of  Shiraz  wine,  and 
begins  to  drink.  Tbev  both  quaff  again 
and  again.  Another  bottle  is  produced, 
and  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  the 
performers  represent  the  several  stashes  of 
mtoxication  incidental  to  a  drinking-bout. 
The  akhond  gets  livelier  and  livelier ;  he 
sin^s  ribald  and  indecent  songs,  his  com- 
panion encoura^ng  him;  he  begins  to 
caper  about,  and  winds  up  by  stripping 
everv  rag  from  his  bodv  except  his  waist- 
bana,  indulging  in  a  wild  dance,  and  tum- 
bling drunk  upon  the  floor.  Then  the 
rogue  Nedjeff,  who  is  quite  sober,  takes 
ott  his  disguise,  fetches  caghir,  and  shows 
him  the  priest  intoxicated  upon  the 
ground.  The  pair  drag  the  akhond  into  a 
comer,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Nedjeff  goes  out,  procures  kibabs  and 
sweetmeats,  and  a  supply  of  wine,  while 
Baghir  travesties  the  ceremonial  ablutions 
which  are  incumbent  upon  every  good 
Mussulman  before  partaki ng  of  food.  The 
supper  is  soon  eaten,  drinking  is  resumed, 
and  Baghir  is  speedily  rolled  into  the  cor- 
ner beside  the  drunken  priest,  while  the 
younger  man  goes  for  his  lute.  The  two 
topers  wake  up,  one  accuses  the  other  of 
impropriety,  a  row  ensues,  they  fly  at  each 
other,  and  tear  off  the  few  garments  they 
have  left  about  their  bodies.  Just  then 
Nedjeff  re-enters,  kicks  one  off  through 
the  curtain  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
through  the  hangings  on  the  left,  and 
sings  a  serenade  to  the  fair  denizen  of  the 
harem  who  has  inspired  him.  With  this 
the  temesha  terminates  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  the  dinouem^nt  being  left  to 
the  spectator's  imagination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nobody  cares  for  the  plot  or  con- 
clusion of  the  play;  the  attractions  are 
the  songs,  jests,  and  allusions  introduced ; 
and  these  are  best  left  veiled  in  the  decent 
obscurity  of  the  original  Persian  and 
Turki. 

There  is  no  charge  made  for  witnessing 
these  theatrical  performances.  Those 
who  can  and  will,  pay  what  they  think 
proper  for  the  entertainment  And  to  the 
credit  of  the  Persian,  be  it  added  that 
very  few  fail  to  give  something  when  the 
play  is  over. 
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Moorish  Prisons. —  An  agitation  has  been 
raised,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Jose  Perdicaris,  a  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic American  gentleman  residing  at  Tan- 
ker, concerning  the  brutal  treatment  of  Moors 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Financial,  and  to  some 
slight  extent  political,  questions  are  involved 
in  this  movement,  and  with  these,  of  course, 
we  arc  not  concerned;  but  we  are  free  and 
anxious  to  join  in  the  general  protest  made 
against  the  barbarity  prevailing  in  Moorish 
prisons.  The  new  consul  representing  the 
United  States  of  America  recently  fitted  out 
an  expedition  which  went  to  the  towns  of 
Alkazar  and  Laraiche  to  release  seventeen 
individuals  imprisoned  on  so-called  American 
claims,  and  they  found  that  no  less  than  three 
out  of  this  number  had  died  in  prison.  A 
correspondent,  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
visiting  each  of  these  prisons,  testifies  that  the 
only  wonder  is  that  such  pest-houses  do  not 
prove  even  more  fatal.  The  stench  arising 
from  the  want  of  closet  accommodation  is 
simply  appalling.  Overcrowding  is  constantly 
allowed,  and  when  fever  breaks  out  no  precau- 
tion whatever  is  taken  to  prevent  the  disease 
spreading.  The  prisoners  for  the  most  part 
are  covered  only  by  a  few  dirty  and  torn  rags 
swarming  with  vermin.  They  are  also  gen- 
erally put  in  irons,  and  no  food  is  provided. 
The  prisoners  arc  allowed,  but  not  compelled, 
to  work  at  making  cords  and  fancy  baskets, 
which  they  try  to  sell,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
bread.  But  this  resource  is  so  slender  that, 
unless  the  prisoner  has  food  brought  to  him 
by  his  friends  or  relatives  outside,  he  runs 
every  risk  of  dying  of  starvation.  Several 
cases  of  this  kind  are  known  to  have  occurred, 
and  the  prisoners  were  not  criminals,  but  un- 
tried debtors.  Now,  so  far  as  American /«>• 
t^^h  are  concerned,  the  movement,  success- 
fully conducted  by  Mr.  Perdicaris,  assisted  by 
Captain  Rollcston,  has  resulted  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  i^risoncrs  and  the  abolition  of  pro- 
tection. Ilenceforth  men  will  no  longer  be 
incarcerated  at  the  bidding  of  an  American 
protigi  who  avails  himself  of  his  privileged 
position  to  refuse  his  debtor  the  right  of  trial. 
The  trade  of  the  usurer  will  thus  become  more 
difficult.  Hut,  while  applauding  the  abolition 
of  such  abuses,  we  venture  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. We  make  bold  to  claim,  even  for  the 
hardened  criminal,  a  more  humane  treatment. 
There  are  thirteen  foreign  legations  at  Tan- 
gier. The  sultan  of  Morocco  knows  that  he 
has  no  army,  no  material  means  of  resisting 
the  demands  of  any  civilized  power.  If  he 
has  held  his  own  so  long,  it  is  not  his  own 
strength  but  the  jealousies  of  the  rival  powers 
which  have  saved  Morocco  from  sharing  the 
fate  of  Algeria  or  of  Tunis.  Nevertheless, 
these  various  diplomatic  agents  might  agree 
unanimously  to  demand  reforms  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Moorish  prisons.  This  is  no 
f>olitical  que>tion;  it  does  not  affect  the  de- 
imitation  of  the  frontiers.  The  rights  advo- 
cated arc  the  abstract  rights  of  humanity  to 
humane  treatment,  combined  with  the  neces- 
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sity  of  preserving  the  pablic  health.  Moorish 
gaols  are  centres  of  epidemic  disease;  they 
are  a  standing  menace,  not  only  to  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners,  but  to  the  health  of  the  free 
men  who  live  without  their  walls.  These  lat- 
ter comprise,  in  such  a  town  as  Taneier,  a 
considerable  number  of  Europeans.  Tangier 
also  is  becoming  yearly  a  more  popular  health 
resort,  therefore  the  U)reign  diplomatic  corps 
could  easily  find  good  reasons  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  Moorish  prisoners  and  obtain 
some  sanitary  improvements  in  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  gaols. 


Mendicity  in  Russia. — The  Russian  5/. 
Petersburg  GoMette  publishes  some  interesting 
statistics  on  a  mendicity  society  which  has 
existed  at  St.  Petersburg  ever  since  i837»  the 
object  of  the  institution  oeing  to  combat  and 
do  away  with  begging  in  the  Russian  capital. 
Hitherto  their  endeavors  have,  however,  sig- 
nally failed,  and  beggars  are  becoming  more 
numerous  every  year.  Before  Christmas  they 
are  most  troublesome,  and  beggars  of  eveiy 
age  and  description  defy  the  ponce,  and  earn, 
notwithstanding  all  endeavors  to  quell  them, 
from  two  to  four  shillings  a  day.  Beggars 
arrested  by  the  police  are  taken  before  the 
committee  of  the  mendicity  society,  which 
started  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  roubles,  and  for  which  collections 
are  made  in  the  churches  of  St  Petersbuig, 
resulting  on  the  average  in  an  annual  income 
of  three  thousand  roubles.  If  a  beggar  can> 
not  be  placed  in  a  situation  he  is  kept  b]f  the 
society  in  a  home,  in  which  men  of  position 
who  have  *'  come  down  in  life  "  are  kept  apart 
from  the  ordinary  low-class  beggar.  There 
are  four  different  classes  of  beggars:  i,  per* 
sons  impoverished  because  of  old  age,  illness, 
or  other  calamities;  2,  those  who  while  in 
eood  health  may  be  helped  by  having  woric 
found  for  them ;  3,  vagabonds  who  maike  beg^ 
ging  their  trade ;  and  4,  casual  and  temporaiT 
beggars  such  as  workmen  coming  from  hospt 
tal.  The  review  of  beggars  before  the  com- 
mittee is  a  curious  sight.  Thus,  for  instance, 
on  August  20,  there  were  three  hundred  beg^ 
gars  present,  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
men  and  the  rest  women.  After  the  divisions 
are  made  the  old  and  infirm  are  conducted  to 
the  quarters  set  apart  for  them  or  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  those  who  are  well  to  the  workshops 
and  factories ;  the  casual  beggars  are  sent  to 
their  parish  —  the  railways  takine  them  half- 
price  —  and  the  vagabonas  are  delivered  over 
to  the  arm  of  justice.  Where  it  is  necessary 
the  committee  provides  a  new  passport,  and 
decent  clothes  are  also  distributed  among  the 
most  ragged  ones.  The  number  of  beggars 
assisted  annually  by  the  society  varies  at 
present  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  of  whom 
the  gouvemement  of  St  Petersburg  furnishes 
the  largest  contingent,  while  among  the  whdia 
number  there  has  not  been  a  single  Jew  or 
Tartar. 
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NOBODY  ELSE. 

Two  little  hands  so  careful  and  brisk 

Putting  the  tea-things  away ; 
While  mother  is  resting  awhile  in  her  chair, 

For  she  has  been  busy  all  day. 
And  the  dear  little  fingers  arc  working  for 
love, 

Although  they  arc  tender  and  wee. 
"1*11  do  it  so  nicely,"  she  says  to  herself — 

"There's  nobody  else,  you  see.** 

Two  little  feet  just  scampered  up-stairs. 

For  daddy  will  quickly  be  here ; 
And  his  shoes  must  be  ready  and  warm  by  the 
fire, 

That  is  burning  so  bright  and  so  clear. 
Then  she  must  climb  on  a  chair  to  keep  watch: 

**  He  cannot  come  in  without  me. 
When  mother  is  tired,  I  open  the  door  — 

There's  nobody  else,  you  see.** 

Two  little  arms  round  daddy*s  dear  neck. 

And  a  soft,  downy  check  'gainst  his  own ; 
For  out  of  the  nest  so  cosy  and  bright. 

The  little  one*s  mother  has  flown. 
She    brushes    the    teardrops    away,    as    she 
thinks, 

"  Now  he  has  no  one  but  me. 
I  mustn't  give  way;  that  would  make  him  so 
sad  — 

And  there's  nobody  else,  you  see.** 

Two  little  tears  on  the  pillow,  just  shed, 

Dropped  from  the  two  pretty  eyes. 
Two  little  arms  stretching  out  in  the  dark. 

Two  little  faint  sobbing  cries. 
"  Daddy  forgot  1  was  always  waked  up 

When  he  whispered  good-night  to  me. 
O  mother,  come  back  just  to  kiss  me  in  bed  — 

There*s  nobody  else,  you  see.** 

Little  true  heart,  if  mother  can  look 

Out  from  her  home  in  the  skies. 
She  will  not  pass  on  to  her  haven  of  rest 

While  the  tears  dim  her  little  one's  eyes. 
If  God  has  shed  sorrow  around  us  just  now. 

Yet  his  sunshine  is  ever  to  be  I 
And  he  is  the  comfort  for  every  one's  pain  — 

There's  nobody  else,  you  see. 

Argosy.  MaY  HoDGES. 


AT  A  WINDOW. 
(roCeci/ia.) 


Search  the  round  earth,  and  heavens  afar, 
Man  is  the  highest  thing  you  tind : 
Yet  all  the  powers  of  all  mankind 
Drawn  to  a  point,  could  never  make 
One  scented  little  jasmin-star 

Of  these  that  oy  our  window  shake 
As  stirs  the  fitful  evening  wind. 
Showing,  in  purple  depth  between 
The  frondage,  Sirius  glancing  keen. 

Look  back  into  the  twilight  room. 
And  see  amid  the  tender  gloom 


Our  favorite  picture  glimmering  rich» 
Our  dear  Greek  goddess  in  her  niche. 

Our  fifty  priceless  books  a-row, 
And  Music,  where  she  mildly  waits 
To  open  with  a  touch  Heaven's  gates. 
Say  hath  not  Art,  m&n's  proper  power, 

Its  world  of  miracles  to  show  ? 
The  boundless  world  of  star  and  flower. 

All  that  exists,  above,  below. 
Is  chaos,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
Until  within  the  soul  it  come 
(That  essence  of  its  gross),  perceive 
Itself  at  last,  and  instant  weave 
A  universe  of  beauty,  wrought 
Of  interflow,  within,  without,  — 
Soul's  joy :  which  in  its  own  fine  ways 
Art  expresses  and  conveys. 

How  Nature  hides  her  music-tones  I 
More  deeply  than  her  precious  stones : 
How  we  have  found  and  set  them  t     Nay, 
To-night,  love,  do  not  sing  or  play. 
But  improvise  —  A  starry  nighty 
And  beauty  too  is  infinite  : 
Its  source  the  loving  soul,  a  face 
Like  yours  its  choicest  dwelling-place. 

William  Allinghaii. 

Macmillan's  Maffiiine. 


BALLADE  OF  DEAD  POETS. 

Where  be  thev  that  once  would  sins. 
Poets  passccl  from  wood  and  dale  r 

Faintly  now  we  touch  the  string. 
Faithless  now  we  seek  the  Grail : 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  nought  avail, 

Herrick,  England's  Oberon, 
Sidney,  smitten  through  his  mail, 

Souls  ot  poets  dead  and  gone  1 

Ronsard's  roses  blossoming 

Long  are  faded,  long  are  fraU, 
Gathered  to  the  heart  of  Spring 

He  that  sang  the  breezy  flail.* 

Ah  I  could  prajcr  at  all  prevail. 
These  should  shme  where  once  they  shooe^ 

These  should  'scape  the  shadowy  pale^ 
Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone  I 

What  clear  air  feels  Dante's  wing? 

What  new  seas  doth  Homer  sail? 
By  what  waters  wanderine 

Tells  Theocritus  his  tale? 

Still,  when  cries  the  nightingale 
Sin^ng,  sobbing,  on  and  on. 

Her  brown  feathers  seem  to  veil 
Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone  I 

Envoy. 

Charon,  when  my  ghost  doth  hail 

O'er  Cocvtus'  waters  wan. 
Land  me  where  no  storms  assail 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 


St.  Jamea's  Gasette. 


0.  R.  T, 


*  Joaditm  do  Bellay. 
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Firom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
AFTER  SIX  YEARS. 

BY  SIR  MOUNTSTUART  K.  GRANT  DUFF. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1881,  just 
before  starting  for  the  East,  I  took  leave 
of  the  Elgin  District  of  Burghs,  in  a 
speech  the  purpose  of  which  can  best  be 
described  by  a  sentence  near  its  com- 
mencement :  "  To-night  must  be  given 
to  a  review,  as  brief  as  I  can  make  it,  of 
the  position  in  which  the  country  seems  to 
me  to  find  itself  at  this  moment,  when  a 
veil  is  about  to  fall  before  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  long  been  a  deeply  concerned 
spectator  of  the  vast  and  varied  field  of 
our  national  activity." 

I  remained  more  than  five  years  in 
India,  which  I  left  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  and,  returning  slowly,  arrived 
in  England  on  the  last  day  of  February  in 
this  year.  During  the  whole  of  my  ab- 
sence, my  friends  did  their  very  best  to 
keep  me  acquainted  with  what  was  going 
on  at  home  and  abroad,  but  I  found  that 
the  pressure  of  business  was  such  as  to 
make  it  utterly  out  of  the  question  to 
acquire  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  events  outside  India. 

On  my  homeward  journey,  more  espe- 
cially in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  I  picked  up 
some  dropped  threads,  and  as  soon  as  I 
landed  in  England  set  to  work  to  try  to 
understand  the  present  position  of  our 
national  affairs,  pursuing  very  much  the 
same  methods  which  I  should  have  adopt- 
ed if  I  had  found  myself,  when  I  landed 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  in  a  region  whose 
politics  had  been  hitherto  quite  unfamiliar. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not 
be  wholly  uninteresting  to  some  if,  dis- 
engaged as  I  am  from  all  the  Parliamen- 
tary ties  and  combinations  of  the  moment, 
I  were  to  construct  a  sort  of  pendant  to 
the  speech  alluded  to,  by  summarizing  the 
impressions  I  have  received  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  affairs. 

The  first  change  which  I  may  note  is 
one  in  the  climate  of  opinion.  It  was  well 
put  by  a  friend  who,  writing  to  me  early 
in  1885,  said,  "  You  will  come  back  to  an 
England  where  thoughts  are  current  and 
things  are  discussed  which  were  not  cur- 
rent or  discussed  when  you  went  away; 


and  perhaps  in  our  present  difficulties  we 
are  paying  the  inevitable  penalty  for  our 
inhospitality  to  ideas  while  they  are  still 
ideas  only.'* 

The  first  place  where,  after  landing  in 
Europe,  I  met  any  one  connected  with  my 
old  House  of  Commons  life,  was  the  sta- 
tion of  Lentini  in  Sicily,  and  the  cheering 
subject  of  conversation  which  he  selected, 
was  the  spread  of  Socialism  in  Scotland. 

Already  in  1868  I  said  that,  after  the 
changes  of  that  and  the  preceding  year, 
all  our  institutions  would  have  '*  to  restate 
the  reasons  of  their  existence.**  Some 
were  immediately  asked  to  do  so,  such  as 
the  Irish  Church,  purchase  in  the  army, 
university  tests,  and  our  system  or  no- 
system  di  primary  education.  The  elec- 
tion of  1874,  the  warlike  fervor  which 
succeeded  it,  and  Ireland,  stopped  the 
useful  process  they  had  gone  on  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration,  and 
many  institutions  obtained  a  breathing- 
time,  not,  I  fear,  in  the  interest  either  of 
wise  Liberalism  or  wise  Conservatism ; 
for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  instead  of  having 
had  to  restate  the  reasons  of  their  exist- 
ence to  an  aadience  which  desired  to 
destroy  nothing  that  was  not  manifestly 
unsuited  to  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
they  have  now  got  to  restate  the  reasons 
of  their  existence  to  a  very  angry  audience, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  prejudiced 
against  all  bur  old  political  institutions, 
not  because  they  are  working  badly,  but 
because  they  exist 

I  began  my  review  in  1881  with  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  and  I  may  do 
the  same  now. 

Long  ere  that  date,  judicious  friends  to 
the  constitution  had  again  and  again 
pressed  upon  the  hereditary  chamber  the 
necessity  of  reform ;  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance has  been  done  in  that  direction, 
although  the  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  in 
1884,  and  the  proceedings  which  followed 
thereupon,  show  that  a  number  of  its 
wisest  members  see,  as  dearly  as  any  one 
else,  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  last  six  years, 
which  have  passed  without  anything  being 
done,  have  not  permanently  strengthened 
the  defensive  power  of  the  upper  house. 
The  expediency  of    having   a   second 
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chamber  at  all  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion in  many  quarters,  and  the  relatively 
moderate  writer  of  the  "Radical  pro- 
gramme "  says : — 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  an  end ;  but 
on  what  terms  is  it  at  an  end,  and  what  does 
its  cessation  prognosticate  ?  So  far  from  rec- 
ognizing in  it  any  omen  of  hope,  the  Tories 
would  be  wise  to  see  in  it  reason  for  discour- 
agement. No  one  now  menaces  the  peers 
with  legislative  disestablishment,  because  they 
have  acquiesced  in  the  national  will.  So  long 
as  they  are  prepared  on  future  occasions  to 
reduce  themselves  to  nullity  whenever  it  is 
desired  for  them  to  do  so,  no  one  will  care  to 
attack  them. 

Neither  stupid  resistance  nor  stupid 
acquiescence  seems  to  me,  however,  the 
function  of  a  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  such  an  institution  to  curb 
representative  democracy  by  insisting  on 
an  appeal  to  pure  democracy,  whenever 
the  humor  seizes  it  —  a  detestably  bad 
form  of  a  bad  thing,  the  Swiss  referen- 
dum—  but  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
chamber  in  making  good  laws,  and  over- 
seeing the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Every  one  admits  that  business  is  well 
done  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  its  busi- 
ness members,  but  their  number  is  very 
small.  What  you  want  is  to  increase  that 
number.  The  House  of  Lords  against 
which  exception  can  be  justly  taken,  is 
the  House  of  Lords  which  we  see  only  a 
few  times  every  year,  crowded  with  men 
who  usually  take  no  part  whatever  in  pub- 
lic affars,  but  merely  appear  at  distant 
intervals  to  register  their  votes  at  the 
bidding  of  this  or  that  parly  leader. 

During  Mr.  Gladstone  s  first  premier- 
ship, a  gentleman  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sitting  down  on  the  Treas- 
ury bench,  asked  one  of  its  occupants 
which  was  Lord  Salisbury.  The  person 
addressed  thought  he  must  be  a  new  mem- 
ber a  little  off  his  head,  when  the  door- 
keeper appeared  behind  the  speaker's 
chair,  frantically  gesticulating.  The  in- 
truder was  a  peer  from  the  wilds  of  the 
countrv.  who  did  not  know  the  wav  to  his 
own  house.  Of  course  there  are  not  manv 
noble  lords  who  know  so  little  about 
Westminster  as    did   the    personage    to 


whom  I  refer,  but  there  are  a  reasonable 
number  who  do  not  know  mach  more. 
He  spake  a  true  word  who  said,  "  Wbat 
will  really  kill  the  House  of  Peers  is  not 
the  progress  of  democracy — it  is  the 
progress  of  five  o'clock  tea  1  ** 

The  House  of  Lords,  even  if  the  House 
of  Commons  became  much  more  demo- 
cratic than  it  has  yet  done,  would  still  be 
the  place  in  which  might  best  be  discussed 
before  the  constituencies  a  hundred  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  empire. 

No  one  desires  to  see  the  upper  house 
sit  anything  like  the  number  of  hoors 
which  the  lower  does,  even  when  no 
obstruction  is  going  on.  Why  should  it? 
Six  speeches  out  of  seven  made  in  the 
latter  assembly  are  not  made  to  it  at  all, 
but  to  constituents. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  be  led  by  a  man 
as  wise  in  his  generation  as  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  will  never  throw  itself 
across  the  path  of  the  lower  chamber, 
when  the  majority  in  that  body  is  consid- 
erable, and  has  obviously  behind  it  a  large 
following,  if  even  not  quite  certainly  a 
majority  in  the  country.  Least  of  all  will 
it  do  so  on  questions  on  which  the  preju- 
dices of  its  hereditary  members  are  in  tilie 
nature  of  things  opposed  to  those  of  the 
popular  party ;  but,  after  all,  a  great  and 
increasing  number  of  questions  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  these  prejudices. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  question  of  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
set  about,  in  its  own  interest  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  people  at  large,  every  efiEort 
being  made  to  give,  in  the  settlement  of  it, 
no  advantage  to  either  party  as  such  ;  and 
a  Conservative  government  is  in  a  better 
position  to  undertake  such  a  work  than 
any  Liberal  government  could  be. 

Every  reasonable  man,  whether  he  be  a 
Tory  of  the  Tories  or  a  Radical  of  the 
Radicals,  must  admit  that  the  present  plan 
of  electing  Scotch  and  Irish  representa- 
tive peers  is  an  absurdity;  but  the  Liber- 
als, in  altering  that  method,  might  appear 
I  to  be  actuated  by  party  animosity,  and  die 
same  would  be  the  case  with  many  other 
obviously  necessary  improvements. 

The  bad  practices,  which,  not  unknown 
in  the  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1868^ 
grew  familiar  in  that  of  1874,  were  then 
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first  labelled  as  obstruction,  and  were 
already  very  formidable  Id  iSSi,  have  be- 
come much  more  alarming,  and  threaten 
by  themselves  to  destroy  tlie  efficiency  of 
the  Parliamentary  machine. 

I  observe,  too,  ih  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  most  far-seeing  of  my  acquaintance, 
an  anxiety  which  had  not  made  itself  felt 
at  the  time  of  my  departure.  Putting  ob- 
struction quite  on  one  side,  garrulity  has, 
they  say,  increased  to  an  amadng  extent ; 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  men  are 
more  anxious  to  hear  themselves  speak 
than  were  the  great  bores  of  old.  of  whom 
those  who  sat  in  the  Pnrliamenls  of  iSj? 
and  1859  remember  some  choice  speci- 
mens, but  because  the  demands  of  con- 
stituents that  their  numbers  shall  be  vocal 
have  so  portentously  multiplied. 

The  changes  in  the  House,  in  all  ways, 
as  far  as  1  can  learn,  are  not  for  the  bel- 
ter, and  it  has  become  dislinclly  a  less 
good  school  for  young  political  ability  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

Nothing,  again,  strikes  me  more  than 
the  increased  importance,  in  the  last  six 
years,  of  platform-speaking  as  compared 
with  speaking  at  Westminster.  A  few 
years  ago  the  tendency  was  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  mere  debating  readi- 
ness, to  a  power  of  rapid  mobilization,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  man's  store  of  facts  and 
arguments.  Now,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, one  gentleman,  who  was  not  "in- 
side poliiics  "  in  1881,  has  risen  10  a  first- 
rate  position  in  his  party,  almost  exclu- 
sively through    his   power  of  addressing 

With  wilful  obstructioit  and  with 
breaches  of  decorum  steni  rules  may  deal, 
especially  if  the  graver  transgressions  are 
visited  with  seriously  peoal  consequences, 
at  least  as  severe  as  those  by  which  the 
ordinary  courts  enforce  respect;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to 
combat  garrulity,  unless  by  a  Urge  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  member.^,  and  by 
very  sweeping  measures  of  delegation. 

ft  has  been  evident  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, that  all  private  business  should  be 
transferred  to  tribunals  created  ait  hoc ; 
but  are  we  much  nearer  that  great  and 
;s  reform  than  we  were  ?     There 


local  character  which  could  be  transacted 
just  as  well  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  doubt  not 
just  as  well  at  York  or  Liverpool,  as  it  is 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  that  body. 

So  far  the  demands  for  decentralization 
are  perfecdy  reasonable.  Some  very  sen- 
sible articles  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  Scotsman  in  February  of  this  year, 
have  been  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
would  make  a  fair  basis  for  discussing 
such  a  scheme  as  far  as  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned. 
The  seal,  however,  of  any  such  assembly 
as  is  therein  suggested  would  be  £din- 
bttr^h  ;  and  certainly,  before  I  ceased  to 
repre.seot  a  Scotch  constituency,  1  had 
not  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  any  desire,  in  the  parts  of  Scotland 
far  removed  from  Edinburgh,  to  have  to 
look  to  it  rather  than  to  London  as  the 
centre  of  Scotch  affairs.  All  this  may 
very  likely  be  changed,  and  if  it  be  so,  I 
cannot  sec  that  even  a  large  delegation  of 
Parliamentary  powers  to  a  body  meeting 
at  Edinburg^h  could  lead  to  evil  conse- 
quences, always  providing  that  the  limits 
beyond  which  such  a  body  might  not  pass 
without  entailing  ipso  facto  the  non-valid- 
ity of  all  it  attempted  to  do,  and.  if  neces- 
sary, much  severer  penalties,  were  most 
clearly  laid  down.  Its  field  of  action 
should  be  perfectly  well  defined,  but 
should,  if  it  is  to  be  created  at  all.  be  very 

1 1  is  obvious,  however,  that  what  might 
be  perfectly  safe  in  Scotland  or  north 
England  would  be,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  entirely  unsafe  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  ;  tind  that,  if  power  to  settle  local 
matters  there,  such  as  have  hitherto  been 
settled  at  Westminster,  be  given  to  any 
local  body,  it  must,  if  frightful  injustice 
is  not  to  be  done,  be  removed  for  a  long 
time  beyond  the  sphere  of  political  influ- 

The  cheapening  of  elections  is  another 
change  of  the  last  five  years,  as  to  the 
working  of  which  no  one  can  as  yet  have 
very  full  infomintion.  As,  however,  the 
best-considered  acts  of  Parliament  will 
hardly  extinguish  the  horse  leech's  daugh- 
111  be  interesting  t 


great  deal  of  public  business  of  a  I  years  whether  the  average  expenses  of  a 
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Parliamentary  life  have  much  decreased 
—  whether  the  greater  frequency  of  con- 
tests, and  the  amiable  desire  of  constitu- 
encies to  be  continually  "  nursed,"  do  not 
pretty  well  square  the  account. 

Of  course  the  great  change  of  all,  in 
connection  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  that  of  1885  —  the  raising  of  the  con- 
stituency, in  round  numbers,  from  three 
millions  to  five  millions,  coupled  with  the 
redistribution  of  seats,  which  shattered  so 
many  old  combinations. 

Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  the  com- 
monest reproach  brought  against  Mr. 
Bright  was  that  he  was  trying  to  Ameri- 
canize English  institutions,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished publicist  in  England,  whose 
sympathies  are  mainly  Conservative  — 
Sir  Henry  Maine  —  has  been  recently 
pointing  out  that  the  American  people  is 
governed  by  a  far  less  uncontrolled  de- 
mocracy than  that  which  was  installed  in 
power  in  1885,  not  by  the  single-handed 
action  of  the  Liberals,  but  by  a  combina- 
tion, for  that  purpose,  of  the  two  parties. 

Passing  from  Parliament  to  the  work 
which  it  does  or  supervises,  we  may  first 
look  at  finance.  If  we  compare  the  pecu- 
niary condition  of  our  own  with  that  of 
other  nations  during  the  last  six  years, 
we  shall  find  many  causes  for  congratula- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare 
our  present  with  our  not  very  distant  past, 
the  result  of  the  survey  will  be,  at  first 
sight,  less  cheering. 

In  April,  188 1,  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 
plained that  we  were  rather  losing  than 
making  ground.  In  April,  1887,  Mr. 
Goschcn  sadly  contrasted  the  present 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  revenue  with  the 
golden  age  between  1S70  and  1875,  when 
taxes  —  the  produce  of  which  is  now 
hardly  increasing  at  all  —  were  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  much 
of  this  inelasticity  of  the  revenue  arises 
from  what  the  philanthropist  would  call 
the  blessings,  and  the  financier  might  be 
pardoned  for  calling  the  ravages,  of  tem- 
perance. 

Meantime,  the  expenditure  grows  and 
grows,  and  I  come  back  to  find  the  same 
appeals  addressed  to  honorable  members 
not  to  throw  costly  duties  upon  govern- 
ment, to  which  I  used  to  listen  when, 
about  half  a  generation  ago,  we  were 
spending  6S,ooo,ooo/.  instead  of  91,000,- 
000/.  per  annum. 

A  mere  review,  however,  of  the  pay- 
ments into  and  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ure-chest only  tells  part  of  the  truth.     We 


are  getting  our  money's  worth  for  a  vciy 
considerable  portion  of  our  increased  ex- 
penditure ;  and  if  the  yield  of  some 
sources  of  revenue  is  fallinc^  off,  there 
are  obvious  compensations,  while  the  yield 
of  others  is  steadily  increasing.  Each 
penny  of  the  income  tax  never  produced 
so  much. 

Perhaps  in  no  six  years  of  our  history 
has  the  statement  that  "  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  "  been  so 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  truth  as  it  has 
in  the  last.  A  sovereign  now  goes  at  least 
as  far  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  articles 
which  the  artisan  and  laborer  buy,  as  did 
twenty-three  shillings  only  a  short  while 
ago.  Necessaries  and  cheap  luxuries 
never  cost  so  little.  Witness  sugar  and 
fiowers  —  to  take  only  two  out  <3  innu- 
merable instances. 

A  huge  redistribution  of  property  is  go- 
ing on  in  Great  Britain  by  the  simple 
working  of  economical  laws,  and  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  masses, 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  wildest  Socialist 
dreamer,  who  has  the  faintest  regard  for 
the  eighth  commandment,  would  attempt 
to  effect  it  by  methods  which  would  soon 
stop  the  beneficent  change  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Morley  was  quite  justifiied  in  say- 
ing, a  few  weeks  ago,  that  our  society  was 
economically  sound,  and  that  its  sound- 
ness was  in  great  part  due  to  the  adoption 
of  Cobdenic  principles ;  though  I  should 
part  company  with  him  if  we  were  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  Cobden*s  leadin?  principles, 
and  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the  line 
which  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Bright  and 
the  teacher  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  \ironld 
have  taken  at  the  present  conjuncture. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  steadily  ac- 
cumulates ;  and  my  brief  absence  was 
enough  to  make  me  perceive  a  distinct 
increase  in  comfort,  and  in  the  kind  of 
civilization  which  comfort  brings  with  it, 
especially  in  the  lower-middle  class. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  come  home, 
and  look  about  a  little,  before  the  fact  that 
we  are  prospering  as  a  nation  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind ;  for  the  most  visible  por- 
tion of  society  has  not,  for  a  long  penod, 
had  such  a  bad  time  of  it.  Already  in 
1881  a  very  serious  fall  in  the  value  of^En- 
glish  land  had  occurred,  and  men  of  large 
property  had  to  face  the  question  whether 
their  tenants  could  go  on  at  all.  Scot- 
land, however,  had  not  suffered  nearly  so 
much.  Now  I  return  to  be  told  that  things 
are  almost  as  bad  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south,  and  to  hear  landlords  who,  when  I 
went   away,  had  practically  no  arrears, 
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complaining  of  the  loss  of  very  large  sums, 
while  others  say  that  they  are  compelled  to 
reduce  their  rents  by  something  like  forty 
per  cent.  As  with  the  landowner  so  witn 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  the  higher 
walks  of  business.  Although  its  volume 
is  ever  growing  greater,  3ie  profits  it 
leaves  behind,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
direct  it,  are  much  smaller.  The  profits, 
which  once  would  have  stayed  with  them, 
now  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
others. 

The  England  of  1887  is  vastly  richer 
than  that  of  1881,  and  the  chances  and 
changes  of  politics  have  taken  to  the 
Treasury  a  financier  who  recalls  the  Glad- 
stone of  his  great  decade.  To  the  Liberal 
party,  using  that  word  not  in  its  present 
party  sense,  but  in  its  old  acceptation,  as 
the  party  which  represented  the  best  in- 
telligence of  the  country,  it  is  of  unspeak- 
able importance  that  such  a  financier 
should  sit  in  a  government  which  numbers 
amongst  its  supporters  so  many  economi- 
cal heretics. 

The  tendency  to  hand  over  to  the  exec- 
utive much  that  used  to  be  done  by  in- 
dividual effort  is  so  strong,  that  even  Mr. 
Goschen  may  find  it  difficult  to  resist; 
but  we  may  Be  very  sure  that,  as  long  as 
he  is  at  the  exchequer,  reasonable  people 
will  have  as  good  a  guarantee  as  they 
could  possibly  desire  against  any  dallying 
with  fair  trade  or  its  kindred  follies. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  expenditure 
which  are  ever  increasing,  to  the  discom- 
fort of  those  who  have  to  raise  the  rev- 
enue, but  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country  at  large,  education  has  a  promi- 
nent place.  Those  who  are  best  entitled 
to  speak  about  its  progress  in  the  last  six 
years,  tell  me  that  the  numbers  attending 
primary  schools  have  largely  increased, 
that  juvenile  crime  diminishes  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner,  and  that  a  kind  of  ele- 
mentary cultivation  is  spreading,  through 
their  children,  among  classes  that  used  to 
be  too  much  neglected.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  give  so  cheering  an  ac- 
count of  the  curriculum.  Grammar,  the 
least  educative  of  all  subjects  to  the  very 
young  mind,  still  occupies  a  most  dis- 
proportionate place  amongst  the  subjects 
taught,  and  extremely  little  is  done  towards 
diffusing  the  first  notions  of  science  — 
notions  out  of  which  alone  a  more  educated 
industry,  one  able  to  keep  us  in  front  of 
our  Continental  rivals,  can  be  expected  to 
grow. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  decidedly  in- 
creased interest  in  technical  education. 


the  action  of  some  of  the  dty  guilds,  and 
the  striking;;  building  which  has  risen,  in 
consequence  of  that  action,  in  Exhibition 
Road ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  who  direct  industry  in  this 
country  have  not  yet  realized  how  abso- 
lutely indispensable  it  is  to  its  prosperity 
that  the  nile-of-thumb  skill  of  our  artisans 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  prelimi- 
nary training,  which  is  enabling  some  for- 
eign countnes  to  compete  with  us  on  for 
more  equal  terms  than  would  be  possible, 
if  we  were  once  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
dangers  which  we  run. 

I  near  of  much  better  dispositions  being 
entertained  with  regard  to  more  wide  and 
liberal  training  in  some  of  our  great  pub- 
lic schools  than  was  the  case  even  six 
years  ago ;  though  I  dare  say  there  are 
still  heaa  masters,  and  that  of  institutions 
which  could  not  allege  in  their  favor  the 
claims  of  long  custom,  who  would  say,  as 
one  actually  did  a  few  years  ago,  "It  is 
impossible  to  excite  a  boy's  aooDition  on 
the  modem  side  I  ** 

At  the  universities  the  whirl  of  change 
becomes  ever  more  fast  and  furious.  This 
has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  is  inevitable. 
These  great  institutions  have  been  mak- 
ing, wim  increasing  haste,  since  1850, 
changes  which  should  have  been  slowly 
and  gradually  introduced  through  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  must  continue  to  make 
them  till  they  are  at  least  abreast  of  their 
rivals. 

In  Scotland,  under  an  act  which  passed 
in  1882,  very  considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Shand  and  other  enlightened  men,  towards 
putting  the  education  endowments  upon 
a  sound  footing. 

Out  of  a  sum  of  185,000/.  a  year, 
110,000/.  has  been  already  dealt  with, 
while  the  consideration  of  how  the  remain- 
ing 75,000/.  can  be  made  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  good,  is  far  advanced. 

Ireland  was  the  burning  question  dur- 
ing the  year  that  preceded  my  departure, 
and  I  return  to  find  Ireland  the  burning 
question. 

The  position,  however,  of  those  who 
thought  as  I  did  six  years  ago,  and  whose 
opinions  have  remained  the  same,  is  en- 
tirely changed.  We  asked  our  constitu- 
ents, before  the  session  of  1881  com- 
menced, to  support  us  in  enabling  Mr, 
Gladstone,  and  the  very  strong  Cabinet  by 
which  he  was  then  surrounded,  to  grapple 
with  and  remove  out  of  the  way  any  real 
Irish  grievances  which  might,  atter  full  in- 
quiry, be  considered  still  to  exist ;  but  we 
promised  them  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
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his  government  would  deal  no  less  vigor- 
ously with  persons  who  attempted  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace  than  they  did  with 
institutions  which  could  not  be  defended 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
I  myself  put  it  in  this  way :  — 
"  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  be- 
hind any  reasonable  demands  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  with  regard  to  land 
there  are  communistic  and  unreasonable 
demands  with  regard  to  it;  and  behind 
these  communistic  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands there  are  dreams  of  a  separate  and 
hostile  Irish  nationality,  on  which,  if  they 
begin  to  translate  themselves  into  acts, 
Great  Britain  must  and  will  stamp.  All 
wise  and  just  men  should  pray  that  their 
patience    be    not    exhausted   before    all 

E roved  grievances  are  put  in  the  way  of 
eing  redressed.  If  it  ever  be  exhausted, 
Ireland  will  find  out  that  Cromwell  is  by 
no  means  dead,  but  onl  v  asleep,  and  Crom- 
well in  these  days  of  nousehold  suffrage 
wonld  represent,  not  a  party,  but  a  nation. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  governing  Ireland, 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  governing  it  well ; 
that  is,  on  the  tree  principles  on  which 
Great  Britian  governs  herself.  If  that  be- 
comes impossible,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
power,  the  Irish  will  only  have  themselves 
to  thank  for  it." 

During  the  session  of  i88r,  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  acted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  views  which  were  held  by 
so  many  of  his  followers.  They  went  to 
the  very  outside  edge  of  reasonable  con- 
cession in  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  probably 
even  beyond  it ;  but  they  brought  in  meas- 
ures calculated  to  restrain  the  anarchic 
forces.  And  certainly,  when  I  addressed 
my  constituents  in  December,  1880,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they,  at  least,  were  even 
more  anxious  to  restrain  those  forces  than 
to  remedy  grievances.  Now,  however,  I 
come  back  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in 
the  summer  of  1881  was  most  anxious  to 
hand  over  the  worries  and  responsibilities 
of  power  to  younger  men,  in  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  very  anarchic  forces 
which  he  was  then  trying  to  repress,  and 
apparently  desirous,  not  only  to  regain 
power,  but  to  hold  it. 

I  was  always  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  redress  every  Irish  grievance.  I  lis- 
tened with  deep  admiration  to  Mr.  Bright  s 
great  speech  made  in  1866,  when  we  were 
called  together  on  a  Saturday  to  pass 
through  all  its  stages  the  bill  for  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland. 
It  was  the  finest  speech  I  ever  heard  in 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  wisest.  Now, 
however,  the  whole  situation  is  altered; 
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the  ^evances  the  consideration  of  which 
Mr.  Bright  then  urged  upon  us  are  all  re- 
dressed. Measures  are  proposed  by  the 
present  government  for  further  dealing 
with  the  Irish  land  question.  They  may 
be  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  cannot  be 
properly  described  as  directed  against 
grievances.  They  are  large  and  extremely 
risky  speculations,  which  may  possibly 
result  in  a  balance  of  good. 

No  doubt  a  few  years  hence  people  will 
say  that  very  much  stronger  measures 
than  those  authorized  by  the  Crimes  Bill 
would  have  saved  in  the  end  much  unnec- 
essary misery  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  to 
the  sister  country.  Politicians,  however, 
must  work  with  the  instruments  which 
they  have  got;  and  it  would  require,  I 
suppose,  some  new  tragedy,  worse  than 
that  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  to  drive  this  country  to  give 
to  the  disturbed  part  of  Ireland  that  sys- 
tem of  polity  under  which  alone,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  it  might  hope  to  return  to 
relatively  sane  ways,  and  commence  an 
era  of  comparative  prosperity. 

We  receive  much  advice  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  eiven  by  persons  who 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the  partis 
ular  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  but 
who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Irish  vote.  Those  of  us  ifho 
watched,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  trans- 
atlantic events,  had  an  admirable  opportu* 
nity  of  learning  how  patient  a  eovemment^ 
which  respected  itself,  could  be  with  per- 
sons who  menaced  the  internal  unity  of 
the  State,  and  how  it  considered  it  right 
to  act  when  patience  had  had  its  pemct 
work. 

The  whole  thing  is  put  in  a  nutshell  by 
a  writer  of  Home  Rule  opinions  in  this  re- 
view for  May  last :  — 

An  absolutist  government  has  not  been  tried 
in  Ireland  since  the  days  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
Cromwell  kept  Ireland  quiet  for  his  time. 
Have  Ministers  the  nerve  to  try  an  absolutist 
government  again  ?  One  sometimes  hears  It 
said,  **  Lord  Wolseley  is  the  man  for  Ir^ 
land.*'  Have  Ministers  the  courage  to  send 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Dufferin  to  Ireland 
as  absolute  rulers  for  twenty  jears?  Can 
they  do  this  ?  Dare  they  do  it  m  the  face  of 
English  public  opinion?  If  not,  then  the 
game  of  Union  is  up. 

The  question  could  not  be  more  fiatriy 
stated.  The  British  people  has  honorably 
tried  to  govern  Ireland  as  it  governs  itself; 
it  has  failed.  Except  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  country,  which  may  be  treated  for 
practical  purposes  as  a  part  of  Scotland, 
the  choice  now  lies  between  a  prosperous 
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subject  and  a  miserable  hostile  Ireland  — 
a  miserable  hostile  Ireland  which,  if  we 
call  it  into  existence,  we  shall  most  cer- 
tainly have  to  reconquer,  perhaps  at  a 
most  inconvenient  moment,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  human  life,  and  make, 
at  last,  subject  and  prosperous. 

It  may  take  some  time  to  get  this  into 
the  mind  of  the  British  constituencies, 
and  a  varietv  of  half  measures  may  be 
tried  before  they  see  that  they  have  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  but  come  to  it 
they  have. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Austria,  and  make  our  rela- 
tions with  Ireland  like  hers  with  Hungary. 
By  all  means  let  us  consider  about  doing 
that,  if  we  can  reproduce,  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  the  circumstances  in  which 
Austria  found  herself  in  1866. 

In  order  to  do  this,  Ireland  must  drive 
every  British  soldier,  except  a  garrison 
here  and  there,  beyond  her  borders ;  must 
invade  England,  occupy  Oxford,  and 
threaten  London.  Then  the  French  must 
come  to  our  rescue,  and  the  Irish  com- 
mander-in-chief surrender,  not  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  but  say,  to  General  Boulanger. 
Next,  we  must  have  a  great  series  of  exe- 
cutions in  Ireland,  and  hold  it  down,  by 
overwhelming  force,  for  sixteen  years. 
Then,  after  we  have  been  invaded  by 
Germany,  and  have  lost  the  greatest  battle 
we  have  fought  since  Waterloo, — some- 
where in  the  eastern  counties  —  the 
queen  must  send  for  Mr.  Parnell  and 
say, "  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  "  To 
that  question  he  must  reply,  "  Restore  the 
Constitution  to  Ireland  and  make  peace.*' 
Whereupon  she  must  rejoin,  "  If  I  restore 
the  Constitution  to  Ireland,  will  Ireland 
g^ve  me  soldiers  to  continue  the  war?" 
On  that  he  must  observe,  "  No,  madam,  it 
is  too  late ;  "  and  the  queen,  in  her  turn, 
must  say,  "  Well,  so  I  suppose  it  must  be." 

Historical  parallels  are  exceedingly  use- 
ful, but  we  should  see  that  they  are  par- 
allels. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  Ireland,  is  its  extreme  weak- 
ness. If  troops  break  into  mutiny,  even 
the  most  humane  of  mankind  kill  them 
down  till  all  is  quiet.  Witness  Castelar 
and  Carthagena,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
most  distinguished  and  amiable  Irishman 
in  the  Punjaub.  No  one,  however,  thinks 
of  shelling  a  school  in  which  there  is  a 
barring-out. 

Turn  and  twist  the  Irish  problem  as 
you  may,  there  are  three  features  in  it  of 
which  we  shall  certainly  not  get  rid. 
I.  The  land  cannot  support  its  present 


population.    Emigration  aided  by  migra- 
tion  within  the  country,  must  go  on,  on  a 

figantic  scale,  if  famine  is  not  to  cut  the 
not  No  political  changes,  wise  or 
foolish,  will  enable  any  one,  prince  or 
peasant,  to  live  on  the  produce  of  an 
estate  whose  merit  is  not  agricultural  but 
residential.  It  seems  absurd  to  talk  of 
the  wretched  holdings  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Ireland  as  residen- 
tial estates,  but  that  is  what  they  have 
been  from  time  immemorial.  The  people 
have  lived  on  them,  not  out  of  them,  their 

rr  resources  coming  from  work  done 
themselves  or  by  their  connections 
elsewhere. 

Improved  agricultural  implements  have 
destroyed  the  market  for  Irish  agricultural 
labour  in  England,  and  the  flow  of  money 
from  America  cannot  be  perpetual. 

All  changes  in  the  lana  laws  are  mere 
palliatives.  They  cannot  make  Ireland 
permanently  support  in  decent  comfort 
even  four  millions  of  people,  unless  some 
altogether  unexpected  resources  are  dis- 
covered. 

2.  The  new  departure  with  regard  to 
Ireland  initiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  has  inspired  such 
terror  in  the  English  capitalist  that  he  no 
longer  dares  to  invest  anything  whatever 
in  Uiat  country.  Out  of,  I  think,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  projects  before  the 
Irish  Board  of  Public  Works,  for  which 
capital  was  likely  to  be  advanced  when 
Mr.  Gladstone's  altered  views  became 
known,  only  four,  I  understand,  have 
come  to  the  birth,  and  those  under  very 
exceptional  conditions. 

3.  The  demoralization  and  pauperiza- 
tion of  the  people  which  have  resulted 
from  the  spasmodic  efiEorts  of  English 
governments,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  to 
atone  for  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
pet  and  foster  everything  which  philan- 
thropy gone  mad  can  suggest  as  an  object 
of  petti ne  and  fostering  in  Ireland,  have 
proceeded  to  an  extent  which  the  best 
Irishmen  contemplate  with  horror. 

"Yes,"  say  some  reasoners,  "but  let 
them  have  Home  Rule,  and  their  govern- 
ment will  never  make  the  mistake  of  pet- 
ting and  fostering."  If  it  does  not,  how 
long  will  it  reinain  a  government?  and  if 
it  could  do  so,  and  allow  the  country  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation  through  half-a- 
dozen  famines  like  that  of  1846,  and  two 
or  three  civil  wars,  what  would  the  civil- 
ized world  say  to  an  England  which  looked 
calmly  on  ? 

The  first  rumor  that  reached  me  in 
India  with  reference  to  the  change  in  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  idea  about  Ireland  came 
from  a  friend,  who  reported  that  he  had 
talked  with  a  gentleman  fresh  from 
Hawarden,  who  stated  that  the  late  prime 
minister  had  been  studying  the  history  of 
the  Irish  Union,  and  that  his  conscience 
had  been  much  troubled  by  the  facts  that 
came  to  his  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  great  event  had 
been  brought  about.  It  is  an  interesting 
problem  in  the  barren  but  attractive 
science  of  hypothetics,  whether  the  recent 
history  of  England  would  have  been  in 
any  way  altered,  if  Mr.  Dunbar  Ingram 
had  published,  some  eighteen  months 
sooner,  the  work  in  which  he  has  recently 
shown  that  the  amount  of  bribery  used 
to  bring  about  the  Union  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  most  crazily  exaggerated,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  corrup- 
tion exercised  was  exercised,  not  to  bring 
it  about,  but  to  impede  it. 

Recent  events  are  trumpet-tongued  in 
denouncing  our  folly  in  not  having  estab- 
lished long  ago  the  most  cordial  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Holy  See.  Just 
at  present,  however,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  do  so,  lest  we  should  convey  the 
wholly  false  impression  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  recede  one  inch  from  our  policy 
of  close  friendship  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

To  us,  the  temporal  power  of  the  j>ope 
was,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  anach 
ronism  and  an  absurdity;  but  with  the 
pope  as  a  spiritual  ruler,  all  sane  English 
statesmen  must  desire  to  live  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

The  queen  rules  over  millions  and 
millions  of  Catholic  subjects.  All  govern- 
ments of  all  parties  are,  qud  governments, 
profoundly  indifferent  to  the  views  of 
these  millions  with  regard  to  the  next 
world,  if  only  they  will  be  peaceable  and 
prosperous  subjects  in  this.  In  no  empire 
have  the  pope  and  his  clergy  more  ab- 
solutely unfettered  action.  They  never 
cease  to  acknowledge  this;  but  to  sat- 
isfy some  old-world  scruples,  which  have 
hardly  any  living  force  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  idiotic  bigots,  we  throw  away 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
fully  and  officially  informed  of  what  it 
concerns  both  of  us  that  he  should  know. 

We  hold  at  arm's  length  a  personage 
whose  interests  touch  ours  at  a  thousand 
points,  and  could  rarely,  if  ever,  conflict 
with  ours,  if  both  parties  fully  understood 
each  other's  drift. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  1876  it 
was  clear  enough  to  any  one  in  Rome  who 
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took  the  trouble  to  look  about  liim,  that 
an  arrangement  between  the  pope  and  the 
king  was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  It 
could  not  be  the  work  of  Pius  IX.,  hatrdlj 
of  his  successor,  more  probably  of  his 
successor's  successor.  This  forecast 
seems  likely  to  be  justified  by  events.  I 
have  not  observed  any  notice  in  this 
country  of  a  curious  pamphlet  which  ap- 
peared in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  un- 
der the  title  of  **  fl  pensiero  intimodi  S.S. 
Leone  XIII.,  confidato  al  presuoto  suo 
successore."  It  takes  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  sent  up  as  a  ballon  d^essai  by  some 
one  who  really  knew  the  views  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  and  breathes  the  most 
conciliatory  spirit. 

My  belief  is  that  a  union  between  die 
Vatican  and  the  government  of  Italy  is 
commanded  by  circumstances,  and  mnst^ 
before  vtry  long,  come  about. 

A  gooa  dealof  the  fighting  that  now 
goes  on  is  like  the  fighting  of  the  M 
condoi fieri —  no  one  is  hurt  much ;  and  it 
would  be  odd  if  they  were,  for  in  Rome 
everybody  is  everybody's  cousin,  and  the 
interests  of  black  and  red  are  knit  together 
by  a  thousand  unseen  threads. 

Such  a  consummation  can  only  be  ad> 
vantageous  to  English  interests,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  plain- 
est maxims  of  common  sense,  and  have 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  both  sides 
of  the  Tiber. 

In  speaking  of  home  politics  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  I  complained  of  the  great 
arrear  of  legislation.  I  returned  to  find 
that  arrear  grown  to  far  more  formidable 
proportions,  and  whereas  at  that  time  I 
could  not  with  any  justice  have  blamed 
the  Liberals  for  having  had  much  to  do 
with  the  accumulation  of  these  arrearSi  it 
would  now  be  monstrously  unjust  to  deny 
that  a  good  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
used  to  act  cannot  be  acquitted  of  grave 
blame  in  this  matter. 

One  instance  I  gave  in  1881  was  the 
delay  in  doing  anything  effectual  about  the 
land  laws.  Now  at  length,  in  1 8879  a 
serious  reform  has  been  proposed.  Who^ 
however,  has  proposed  it  r  Not  the  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet 
of  1880,  and  had  behind  him  so  powetfol 
a  majority,  which  would  willingly  have 
seen  such  a  reform  put  in  the  forefttMit  of 
his  programme. 

Nevertheless,  however  much  we  may 
have  regretted  seeing  great  opportunities 
lost,  what  is  most  important  is  that  nece^ 
sary  reforms  should  oe  made  by  some  one 
or  other,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  thai 
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sensible    Cobdenic  opinions  about  land       To  one  returning  from  Madras,   the 

have  been  spreading  widely  and  rapidly,  progress  which  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Henry 

In  1879  I  w^s  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  George  have  made  in  many  hsdf-educated 

the  House  of  Commons,  listening  to  the  minds  is  exceedingly  amusing.    In  that 

debate  which  was  raised  by  the  present  portion  of  her  Majesty*s  dominions,  as  in 

Lord   Fife,  in  a  very  excellent    speech,  many  others,  the  land  is  nationalized — 

which  came  with  double  effect  from  one  of  never  was  anything  else  —  and  I  should 

the  greatest  of    Scotch  proprietors.    A  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  change  made  in  the 

German  statesman,  M.  de  Roggenbach,  arrangement.     It  works  sufficiently  well, 

who  was  of  the  party,  leaned  across  and  just  as  half-a-dozen  other  tenures  of  landed 

said  to  roe,  **  This  debate  is  the  beginning  property  work  sufficiently  well,  but  there 

of  a  quite  new  period."  is  no  m^c  in  it    Doubtless  the  Madras 

His  prescience  has  been  justified,  for  peasant  is,  in  spite  of  declamations  about 

now,  in  1887,  we  have  opinions  which  were  the  poverty  of  India,  better  off  in  many 

then  considered  to  affix  to  those  who  ut-  respects  than  his  brethren  in  the  northern 

tered  them  the  stigma  of  "  viewiness  "  en-  temperate  zone ;  but  his  relative  prosper- 

dorsed  to  a  ereat  extent  by  a  Conservative  ity  depends  upon  causes  which  have  noth- 

lord  chancellor.  ine  to  do  with  the  system  under  which  he 

How  much  mischief  in  the  past,  and  holds  his  land.    To  hear  that  system,  or 

alas !  how  much  mischief  which  has,  too  anything   like    that   system,    treated   as 

probably,  yet  to  come,  mi^ht  have  been  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  "  is  irresistibly 

saved  to  the  landlords  of  this  country,  and  comical. 

of  Ireland,  if  their  elbows,  so  to  speak.       Amongst  the  many  dangers  aliead,  the 

had  been  set  free  a  quarter  of  a  century  small   number  of  the  electors  who  are 

ago !  directly  interested  in  preventing  injustice 

But  no ;  they  dreamed  dreams  that  their  to  the  land-owners  is  not  one  of  the  least 

exceptional  social  and  political  position,  serious. 

which,  from  1832,  had  been  slipping  ever       I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything 

more  rapidly  from  them,  could  be  bol-  here  remotely  resembling  the  French  sys- 

stered  up  by  a  land  system  which,  while  tem  of  compulsory  division  of  land ;  but 

it  cruelly  injured  the  community,  injured  the  marcillemeni  which  is  from  so  many 

themselves  almost  more  cruelly.  points  of  view  to  be  deprecated,  is  at  least 

I  do  not  know  where  I  have,  seen  the  a  conservative  force,  the  want  of  which 

absurdity  of  the  gyves  which  they  kept  we  may  one  day  have  to  deplore, 
fastened  around    their  own  limbs,   and       I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  pres- 

which  their  family  solicitors  persuaded  ent  government,  so  long  as  Mr.  Goschen 

them  were  not  gyves,  but  ornaments,  bet-  and  uiose  whonvhe  represents  in  the  Cabi- 

ter  set  forth  than  in  the  little  book  on  the  net  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  its  delib- 

English  Constitution  just  published  by  M.  erations,  should   not   treat   successfully 

Boutmy,  who  remarks  :  —  county   government,  the  government  of 

London,  and  a  great  man^  other  thin^ 

Spectacle  singulierl    Nous  avons  suivi  le  which  sorely  want  attending  to,  both  m 

grand  propria taire  dans  Tcxercice  de  ses  in-  Ei^land  and  Scotland, 
nombrables  fonctions  publiques,  nous  avons       Decentralization,  for  example,  in  the  in- 

mesur^  son  credit,  fait  longuement  le  tour  terests  of  the  latter  country,  is  a  neutral 

de  son  autorite.    Quand,  I'esprit  occup^  et  measure,  which  might  be  carried  either 

comme  distendu  par  I'lmage  de  cette  toute-  ^y  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  just  as  the 

puissance,  nous  revenons  avec  lui  sur  son  ^^ation  o£  a  ScotUsh  secretary  of  state 
domaine,  ce  personnage.  ce  r<n,  se  revile  k       .  ,     j^        proceeded  from  either  party. 

nous  comme  le  plus  impuissant  des  hommes.  *    p".  "•T^  4#ivv^«i«wvt  *•««!*.•«* v.  y^   j. 

Usufruitier  timide,  il  ne  pout  ni  vendre  une  ,.,"  '»  almost  me vitoble  that  a  country 

parcclle,  ni  consentir  une  hypothique  pour  "ke  ours  should  oscillate  between  giving 

couvrir  les  avances  que  la  terre  reclame.     II  too  much  and  too  little  attention  to  its  ex- 

ne  peut  pas  couper  un  arbre,  11  n'a  pas  le  temal  affairs.     During  the  years  that  pre- 

droit  de  consentir  un  long  bail.    Un  homme  ceded  the  election  of  loSo,  we  were  far  too 

de  loi  I'accompagne  en  toutes  ses  d-marches,  largely  occupied  with  discussions  —  and 

deconcerte  par  objections  iuridiques  ses  pro-  too  Often  very  ill-informed  discussions  — 

jets  Jes  plus  senses  et  les  plus  utiles,  ou  raide  ^bout  many  matters  which  were  geograph- 

nH^V!?rlv^.nn^  ^^^^V  ^OTeiffi  to  US,  aud  might,  with^at 

prietaire,  devenus  matiere  a  grave  responsa-      j    '  ^      *u  il rJi^: JL-    «.-^^.— 

iilite.     Sa  seule  ressource  est  de  se  pourvoir,  ^dvsuiUgC,    have    been    foreign    to    our 

dans  les  cas  rares  ou  cela  est  permis,  d*une  thoughts. 

autorisation  devant  la  cour  de  chancellerie.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  two  sepa- 

Le  contraste  eclate  it  tous  les  yeux.  rate  epidemics;   the  one   foreign  —  the 
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E^ptian  fever ;  the  other  domestic  —  the 
Irish  fever. 

Not  till  this  year,  however,  when  a  se- 
quence of  articles  has  appeared  in  one  of 
our  contemporaries  which  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  some  one  who  had  the  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  the  intelligence,  of  a 
statesman,  has  any  person,  who  could  lay 
claim  to  the  authority  which  that  name 
presupposes,  asked  Great  Britain  to  take  a 
calm  survey  of  her  international  position. 
And  yet  that  position  is  one  which  calls 
for  the  serious  attention  of  a  serious  peo- 
ple. 

Italy  remains  as  she  was  six  years  ago, 
our  only  real  friend.  An  Italian  states- 
man once  remarked  to  me,  "  I  was  think- 
ing to-day  a  long  way  back  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  I  could  not  remember 
one  single  occasion  on  which  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  of  Italy  had 
been  opposed." 

"  It  is  curious,"  I  answered,  "that  you 
should  sa^  that  to  me  to-night,  for  only 
this  morning  in  Giusti's  collection  of  prov- 
erbs, I  came  across  the  lines  :  — 

Con  tutto  11  mondo  guerra, 
E  pace  con  Inghiltcrra.** 

Italy  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  our  very 
good  friend,  she  is,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
the  enemy  of  the  only  power  that  can  be 
dangerous  to  us.  Her  mighty  ironclads, 
movable  fortresses  to  protect  her  coast, 
are  intended,  not  to  attack  any  one,  but  to 
ward  off  invasion.  When  she  is  urged  to 
increase  her  army  unduly,  we  may  depre- 
cate her  doing  so,  lest  she  should  over- 
strain resources  which,  since  she  achieved 
her  unity,  have  turned  out  less  extensive 
than  we  had  supposed ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  more  powerful  and 
ready  she  is  for  war,  the  better. 

It  is  also  extremely  desirable  for  us 
that  she  should  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  Vatican. 

The  old  and  steady  friends  of  Germany 
in  this  country  have  watched  with  more 
regret  than  surprise  the  growth  of  an  anti- 
English  feeling  beyond  the  Rhine.  We 
were  always  a  small  minority.  During 
the  years  in  which  the  events  were  occur- 
ring which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Germany,  the  sympathies  of 
this  country  were  never  realiy  interested 
in  favor  of  her  unity.  The  cause  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  was  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  Germany's  language,  literature, 
and  history  which  prevailed  on  this  side 
of  the  North  Sea  forty  years  ago.  That 
was,  I  suppose,  inevitable,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  reproach  the  statesmen  of  that 


day  for  being  what  they  were ;  bat  it  is 
curious  to  speculate  on  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  produced  on  European 
affairs,  if  half-a-dozen  of  the  leading  pei^ 
sons  on  each  side  of  politics  had  known  in 
1848  as  much  German  as  Carteret  it  sadd 
to  have  done  last  century. 

We  cannot  blame  Lord  Palmerstcvn, 
Lord  Russell,'  and  their  contemporaries 
for  having  had  so  much  Latin  and  so  little 
Teutonic  cultivation,  but  the  impartial 
historian  will  not  acquit  them  of  great 
want  of  insight  in  not  perceiving  that, 
'*  though  Prussia  sometimes  drove  to  the 
left,  sometimes  to  the  right,  and  was  veiy 
provoking,  yet  that  the  millions  of  Protes- 
tant Germany  were  behind  her.** 

That  was  the  key  to  the  whole  politics 
of  central  Europe,  and  that  key  should 
have  been  in  their  possession,  we  may 
deplore  the  past,  but  we  cannot  alter  it 
Happily  the  interests  of  nations  are  mofe 
potent  than  their  feelings,  and  the  intei^ 
ests  of  England  are  identiod  with  tiioseof 
Germany. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  wave  of  dislilce  to 
us  and  to  our  ways  which  is  now  passing 
over  the  fatherland  may  not  be  a  long  oat» 
Some  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  cusliltt 
entertained  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  single 
English  statesman ;  much  to  uiecrassm^ 
noraniia,  which  prevails  in  the  German 
public,  with  respect  to  England  and  to  die 
laws  which  govern  the  weSth  of  nations. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  much  be^ 
ter  for  Germany  if  her  unity  had  been 
brought  about,  not  by  blood  and  iron,  bat 
by  milder  and  more  slowly  working  agen- 
cies. There  the  unity  is,  however,  and 
we  Englishmen  would  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  present  policy  ot  the 
great  chancellor  if  we  thought  it  well  csl* 
culated  to  steer  Germany  through  her 
economical  troubles  as  it  is  to  maintain 
her  European  position.  The  mere  fadt 
however,  that  the  representation  of  Berlin 
is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  Socialists, 
while  that  of  London  is  predominantiy 
Conservative,  raises  in  our  minds  reflec- 
tions by  no  means  of  a  wholly  tranquillis- 
ing  character. 

Still,  whatever  we  may  have  to  nesret 
or  criticise,  there  is  in  1887  no  less  uan 
in  1878  no  better  maxim  for  an  English 
statesman  to  remember  than  sint 
nia  nulla  salus. 

We  are  the  only  two  thoroughly  1 
ful  and  conservative  powers  in  £urope« 
We  want  nothing  from  each  other,  and 
nothing  from  any  one  else  on  this  conti 
nent.    Why  we  should  grumble  if  Ger- 
many were  to  annex  every  unoccapied 
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portion  of  the  planet  which  we  do  not 
want  ourselves,  outside  this  continent,  is 
more  than  I  can  see.  It  may  turn  out 
very  inconvenient  for  her  to  have  an  opera- 
box  in  New  Guinea,  close  to  so  enor- 
mously powerful  a  neighbor  as  will  be  the 
Australia  of  1987;  but  considerations  of 
that  kind  belong  to  the  domain,  not  of 
politics,  but  of  providence.  I  hold  that 
wherever  we  can  help  on  German  interests 
we  should  help  them  on,  and  that  every 
act,  public  or  private,  that  can  be  done 
towards  bringing  about  a  better  compre- 
hension of  each  other  by  England  and 
Germany,  or  by  Englishmen  and  Germans, 
is  just  so  much  added  to  the  sum  of  good 
influences  which  are  working  in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  any  treaty  obligations 
which  might,  under  certain  eventualities, 
bring  us  into  hostile  relations  with  Ger- 
many, we  should  let  it  be  understood,  and 
that  speedily,  that  obligations  which  are 
taken  by  all  Europe  must  be  considered 
as  binding  by  all  Europe,  for  the  common 
advantage  of  all  Europe,  or  not  bindine 
on  any  one.  No  eventuality  that  could 
arise,  in  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, should  ever  be  allowed  to  lead  to  a 
breach  of  good  understanding  between  us 
and  the  latter  power. 

With  Russia  our  relations  have  got 
worse  since  i88i,  as  they  have  done 
through  every  six  years  since  the  quin- 
quennium  that  followed  the  Crimean  war. 
The  blame  must  be  divided  between  the 
two  nations,  and  our  own  share  will  per- 
haps not  be  the  least. 

If,  in  1867,  we  had  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Strangford  and  others,  who 
told  us  that  we  ou^ht  to  know  all  that 
Russia  was  doing  in  central  Asia,  but 
should  not  prematurely  disquiet  ourselves 
about  what  might  be  the  result,  remem- 
bering the  wise  maxim  that  cure  is  often 
better  than  prevention,  we  should  have 
had  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with, 
and  have  avoided  a  number  of  damaging 
mistakes. 

May  we  venture  to  hope  that,  as  both 
sides,  first  the  Liberals  and  then  the  Con- 
servatives, have  been  led  into  disastrous 
follies  in  Afghanistan,  both  may  agree  to 
remember  henceforth  the  Spanish  saying: 
"  Let  him  attack  who  wills  ;  the  strong 
man  waits  "  ? 

Assuredly,  what  occurred  last  year  in 
India,  at  the  time  of  the  Penjdeh  inci- 
dent, ought  to  make  it  clear  to  even  the 
veriest  fire-eater,  that  that  nearer  we  can 
fight  to  o'ir  own  borders  the  better ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  our  own  difficulties  in 
getting  supplies  to  the  front,  with  all  the 
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vast  resoarces  of  oar  huge  Indian  Empire 
behind  us,  should  comfort  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Russia  can  send  vast  masses  of 
men  to  drive  us  into  the  Indus. 

This,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind ; 
1867  Is  twenty  years  ago,  and  dangers 
which  should  have  been  treated  as  remote 
then,  are  not  so  remote  now. 

To  Austria  we  have  comeffnearer.  Un- 
fortunate incidents  in  1880,  and  the  ran- 
cune  which  was  supposed  to  linger  in 
certain  English  breasts  in  connection  with 
the  old  domination  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
had  done  harm.  All  that  has  now  passed 
away,  and  we  might  at  any  time  see  the 
closest  alliance  between  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don. If  reasonable  stipulations  could  be 
entered  into  with  respect  to  our  trade  — 
stipulations  which  would  be  even  more 
useful  to  Austria  than  to  ourselves  —  it 
would  be  absolutely  immaterial  to  this 
country  what  share  our  old  allv  might 
take  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  wnen  that 
politically  volcanic  region  is  once  more 
violently  disturbed. 

That  the  military  strength  of  the  em- 
pire is  not  so  great  as  could  be  desired 
seems  undoubted,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  believe  that  her  enemy  is  capa- 
ble of  bringing  against  her,  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  such  gigantic  forces  as  some 
believe.  The  profound  corruption  of  Rus- 
sia is  worth  many  battalions  to  her  foes. 

Whatever  we,  who,  although  we  were  not 
philo-Turks,  were  not  anti-Turks,  may  have 
hoped  or  desired,  Mr.  Gladstone's  action 
in  the  early  aututnn  of  1876,  and  all  that 
followed  it,  settled  the  question  in  a  sense 
adverse  to  our  views,  and,  as  reasonable 
men,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  since  but 
to  accommodate  ourselves  as  best  we 
could  to  the  highly  provisional  state  of 
afiEairs  which  was  thus  inaugurated. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  ill- 
will  either  to  Turkey  or  to  any  of  the  nu- 
merous heirs,  Greece,  Servia,  Bul^ria, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  who  desire  to 
profit  by  her  dissolution  as  a  European 
power ;  out  if  there  ever  was  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  policy  of  alors  comtrn 
^lors  was  a  sensible  one,  it  is  so  in  the 
present  condition  not  onlv  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  its  neigh Dorhood,  but  of 
all  the  Turkish  States. 

I  much  regret  the  circumstances  that 
took  us  to  Egypt ;  but  1  think  that  our 
going  thither  was  inevitable,  and  can  only 
deplore  that  divided  counsels,  a  burst 
of  popular  enthusiasm  which,  unhappily 
yielded  to,  first  placed  a  heroic  but  utterly 
unsound  man  of  genius  in  an  impossible 
position  and  then  deserted  him,  should 
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have  cast  an  atmosphere  of  something 
worse  than  ridicule  over  operations  ad- 
mirably devised  and,  in  so  far  as  depended 
upon  the  army  and  navy,  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted. The  errors  were  made  at  the 
centre  of  affairs.  When  the  secrets  of 
Cabinets  become  revealed,  we  shall  know 
exactly  on  whom  should  fall  the  responsi- 
bility for  many  of  the  checks  and  mis- 
fortunes with  which  we  met  in  Africa. 

Now,  I  suppose,  all  sensible  English- 
men wish  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Egypt. 

1.  They  wish  to  see  the  Suez  canal  put 
exactly  in  the  position  of  a  strait  of  the 
sea,  with  this  difference,  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  fight  in  it  or  its  ap- 
proaches. 

2,  They  wish  us  to  retain,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, absolute  freedom  of  isthmus 
transit. 

3  They  wish  to  get  rid  of  our  responsi- 
bilities in  Egypt  as  soon  as  they  can  — 
provided  always  we  do  not  shume  them 
off  in  a  way  which  will  bring  about  all  or 
more  than  the  mischiefs  to  which  our  in- 
tervention of  1882  put  a  temporary  end. 

4.  They  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
internal  condition  of  Egypt  slip  back  to 
what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Speaking  to  me  in  the  January  of  this 
year,  at  Cairo,  an  Egyptian  statesman 
said:  "  When  you  were  nere last  in  1873, 
Egypt  was  governed  by  three  words  — 
kurbash,  corvee,  and  bakshish.  Since  that 
time  we  have  almost  altogether  got  rid  of 
the  first,  and  half  got  rid  of  the  second. 
To  get  rid  of  the  third  will  take  a  genera- 
tion or  so  longer," 

Some  of  our  Continental  critics  sneer 
at  our  caring  about  the  internal  condition 
of  Egypt.  Into  the  right  or  wrong  of  our 
doing  so,  so  far  as  questions  of  morality 
are  conctrned,  I  will  not  enter  ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  argue  the  question  on  the  lower 
ground,  and  to  say  that,  considering  how 
much  we  have  to  do  with  Egypt,  it  pays 
better  for  us  to  have  that  country  three 
parts  civilized  than  not  civilized  at  all. 

In  a  civilized  Egypt,  an  Arabi,  at  least, 
would  be  an  impossibility ;  other  troubles 
there  mijijht  be,  and  plenty  of  them,  but 
not  the  particular  trouble  of  having  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  barbarian  whose  ideas 
were  those  of  the  Arabian  past,  the 
desert,  the  camel,  and  the  palm-tree. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  widely  spread 
opinion  that  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  by  Germany  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  feeling  of  France  toward  her 
victorious  neighbor.  If  Germany  had  re- 
tired, leaving  to  France  every  inch  of  her 
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territory,  and  every  stone  of  her  fortresses, 
the  desire  for  revenge  would  have  been 
very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  Waterloo  I  was 
speaking  to  Mr.  Provost  Paradol  about 
the  feelmg  which  had  been  excited  in  En- 
gland by  the  belief,  at  one  time  prevalent, 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  very  hos* 
tile  to  this  country. 

"  You  will  find,'*^  he  replied,  "  a  little  of 
that  at  the  bottom  of  every  French  heart." 

'*  But  there  is  no  corresponding  feel- 
ing,'* I  said,  "  at  the  bottom  of  every  En- 
glish one." 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  he  remarked,  **voos 
n'dtes  pas  les  derniers  vaincus  ! " 

The  shock  to  the  national  sentiment 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army 
was  taken  into  safe  keeping;  beyond  tfie 
Rhine,  and  returned  after  the  war  ttmi^ 
schddi^^  as  Moltke  put  it,  was  that  which 
really  rankled,  and  rankles,  in  the  GalUc 
breast.  The  annexation  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine made  Germany  physically  stronger, 
while  it  did  not  materially  increase  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  France  for  ven- 
geance. 

Six  years  have  by  no  means  improved 
the  relations  between  this  country  and 
France.  It  is  a  great  misfortune.  The 
free-trade  policy  inaugurated  in  i860  did 
much  to  promote  friendly  feeling  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  empire,  and  ma£ 
indeed  some  people  rather  too  much  in- 
clined to  look  over  manythines  that  could 
not  be  approved.  During  the  decade  which 
followed  the  war  France  was  wealc,  bnt 
with  returning  strength  the  old  and  deefH 
seated  hatred  of  England  has  cropped  op 
again,  and  become  a  factor  in  politics. 
Long  ere  this  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
nations  would  have  been  at  war,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fear  that  a  quarrel  with 
us  might  give  an  opportunity  to  Germany 
to  prevent  her  quiet  being  disturlsed  for 
at  least  a  generation.  This  fear  of  Ger> 
many  is,  no  doubt,  to  us  a  gredt  collatenl 
security,  but  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to..reckon  too  much  upon  it  Ox  comsc^ 
in  a  long  war  we  could  weary  France  oo^ 
take  from  her  every  colony  she  has  go^ 
and  destroy  all  her  sea-going  commerce; 
but  these  are  not  the  days  oflong  wars-* 
they  are  the  days  of  short,  sudden  waiii 
and  we  are  very  far  from  being  so  thor> 
oughly  armed  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  a  great  disaster  should  be  inflicted 
upon  us  by  France  at  the  commencement 
of  a  quarrel. 

To  put  ourselves  into  an  unassailabis 
position  would  he  very  easy,  and  far  firom 
costly ;  but  whether  we  shall  do  so  v^dle 
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our  attention  is  distracted  by  matters  of  arrive  at  some   answer  to  that  inquiry 

much  less  moment  is  more  than  doubtful,  which  might  be  satisfiictory,  at  least  to 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  really  myself,  and  this  is  what  seems  to  me  the 

controlling  power  in  France  is  now  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  our  navy 

vast  mass  of  the  peasant  voters,  and  that  and  army. 

they  are  essentially  peaceful.    They  are ;  Even  Sir  R.  S.  Robinson,  severe  critic 

but  it  is  also  true  that  **  like  the  beasts  of  as  he  is  of  the  department  with  which  he 

the  field,  they  do   not  know  their  own  was  formerly  connected,  admits  that  much 

strength."    If  they  did  they  would  soon  has  been  done  within  the  last  two  years, 

make  an  end  of  the  ghastly  Moloch  of  and  considers  the  British  navy  to  be  supe- 

general  militarv  service,  to  which   they  nor  to  the  French. 

and  their  chilaren  are  sacrificed.     Thev  That  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we 

let  their  thinking  be  done  for  them,  in  all  want  more.  It  should  be  a  cardinal  maxim 

critical  moments,  by  Parisian  journalists  of  policy  that  the  British  navy  should  be 

at  a  white  heat.    The  fear  of  immediate  stronger  than  at  least  any  two  other  na* 

invasion  may  sometimes  make  those  gen-  vies. 

tlemen  hear  reason,  as  it  did  a  few  weeks  In  the  first  Gladstone  administration,  in 

ago,  when  France  had  what  a  witty  prince  the  days  of  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Goschen, 

of  the  Church  called  "a  paroxysm  of  good  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  fulfilled, 

sense ; "  but  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of  and  something  more  than  fulfilled,  that  de- 

immediate  invasion  would  have  that  so*  mand ;  nor  should  any  money  be  grudged, 

bering  effect ;  and  there  is  no  question  of  to  either  party  in  the  State,  so  long  as  it 

our  invadinp:  France.  is  employed  honestly  and  intelligently  to 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  arrive  at  that  result. 

Europe  during  the  period  I  am  consider-  Sir  R.  S.  Robinson  proposes  an  elabo- 

ing,  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  rate  plan  for  enabling  Parliament  to  scru- 

greater  powers,  have  tended  to  increase  tinize  Admiralty  expenditure  with  a  fuller 

the  importance  of  military  and  naval  ques-  understanding  of  the  subject  than  is  now 

tions.  possible.  I  confess  I  have  very  little  hope 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  those  of  us  who  of  any  good  coming  out  of  the  re-casting 
hoped  to  see  Europe  become  more  pacific,  of  accounts  and  estimates,  from  which  be 
when  reasonable  national  aspirations  had  expects  so  much.  If  the  present  super- 
been  gratified,  to  find  ourselves  living  in  vision  of  work  within  the  department  is 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  all  other  inter*  not  sufiiciently  skilled  or  intellij^ent,  make 
national  questions  sink  into  insignificance  itmore  skillea  and  more  intelhgent  To 
whencomparcd  with  the  questions:** What  obtain  more  continuity  in  the  tenure  of 
is  their  comparative  fighting  strength ;  office  by  its  Parliamentary  chiefs  is  past 
what  the  comparative  quality  of  the  brain  praying  for,  without  revolutionary  chan|;es 
power  and  moral  force  which  directs  that  in  our  methods  of  government  Able 
strength?"  Parliamentary   chiefs   will    brine    fresh 

Nevertheless,  however  much  we  may  minds  to  the  consideration  of  Admiralty 

regret  that  the  period  of  national  co-opera-  policy,  and  will  do  no  little  good  by  an 

tion  is  postponed  to  a  happier  century,  it  intelligent  and  unsparing  use  of  the  mono- 

is  idle  to  try  to  blink  the  unpleasant  reali-  syllable  **  why ; "  but  to  imagine  that  the 

ties  around  us.  very  ablest  statesman  can  get,  in  a  year  or 

Every  mail  that  met  me,  as  I  found  my  two,  the  power  of  forming  an  independent 

way  home  from  India,  spoke  of  the  possi*  judgment   upon  a  thousand  matters    of 

bility,  not  to  say  the  probability,  of  imme-  great  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  the 

diate  war  —  war  which  might  be  brought  navy,  is  a  dream.    That  he  should  have 

about  by  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  not  at  all  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  his 

unlikely  eventualities.  subordinates,  uncontrolled  by  any  consid- 

This  naturally  suggested  to  my  mind  eration  except  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 

the  inquiry,  **  Assuming  that  our  own  in-  vice,  is  indisputable. 

tentioDs  are  as  pacific  as  I  should  wish  Sir  R.  S.  Robinson  says  :  — 

them  to  be,  assuming,  that  is,  that  we  .... 

only  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  ^  I  should  state  as  my  opimon,  leaving  oth«"s 

pu/suing  a  mission  of  self-i^ove^n^  ^oterl^^^nal^^dnC^^ 

andcivifization-how  far  is  our  military  d?ciSedly  superior  to  those  of  our  ri^s ;  but 

and  naval  strength  adequate  to  make  our  ^  ^^it  raisond'itreoi  the  French  navy  is,  as 

peaceful  attitude  respected  bv  those  whose  has  been  frequently  stated  in  that  country, 

intentions  are  not  peaceful  ?  *  and  by  none  more  powerfully  and  categorically 

I  have  been  trying  since  my  return  to  than  oy  the  French  BUnister  of  Marine,  the 
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widespread,  thorough  destmction  of  British 
commerce,  and  tlie  pitiless  and  remorseless 
Tansoming  of  every  undefended  and  accessible 
town  in  the  British  dominions,  readies;      ' 
any  sentimentalities,  or  such  rubbish  as 
laws  of  war,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  ud- 1 , 
tiotiB,  and  if  at  least  one  ol  the  raisoni  d'trt ,  ^^.™- 
of  the  British  navy  is  to  defeat  those  benevo- 
lent intentions,  and  to  defend  that  commerce 
on  which  depends  our  nationil  eiislencc  and 
imperial  greatness,  then  I  fear  that  perhaps 
they  have  prepared  to  realize  their  purpose  of 
remorseless  destruction  rather  better  than  we 
have  ours  of  successful  preservation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mischief  done 
In  this  way  by  the  French  would  only  be 


Turning  to  the  army,  after  ^ving  wlut 

appears  to  me  due  weight  to  much  Mveit 

,  criticism   of  it,  the  truth  aeems  to  be 

°'    something  like  this.     Up  to  l86S  we  bid 

really  no  army  in  the  modem  Beose  oC  dtB 

We  had  a.  large  number  of  atddlm, 

had  no  thoroughly  oiganiied  inill- 

iry  body,  every  part  of  which  was  iiutiiict 

ith  the  life  of  the  whole.    The  system  of 


,  but  Sir  R,  S.  Robinson 
has  omitted  the  obvious  qualification  that 
two  could  play  at  this  g:inie. 

The  foolish  policy,  or  want  of  policy, 
which  prevented  our  following  up  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  by  lending  ourselves 
to  the  SI •^-  ■■- -■-  '  - 


f  the  abomination  of  belligci 
ent  rights  at  sea,  would  roost  grievously 
—  if  ever  we  had  a  long  war  —  affect  the 
interests  of  this  country,  but  it  would  not 
affect  us  in  the  way  that  many  people 
suppose  —  would  not  throw  such  multifari- 
ous duties  upon  our  navy  as  is  often  main- 
tained. 

Great  numbers  of  British  ships  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals,  and  they 
would  drive  a  roaring  trade,  while  our 
ship-owners  were  being  ruined;  but,  al- 
though I  am  very  far  from  being  other- 
wise than  rejoiced  to  see  the  multiplica- 
tion of  our  swift  cruisers,  the  use  of  these 
would  have  its  limits,  and  the  main  em- 
ployment of  Ihe  navy  would  be  as  a  first 
line  of  defence,  to  make  attacks  on  our 
own  coast  as  difficult  as  possible,  and  to 
defend  our  various  coigns  of  vantage  all 
over  the  world. 

Meantime  it  is  consolatory  to  hear  Lord 
George  Hamilton  say,  as  he  did  af  '' 
Academy  dinner,  that  (he  fleet  which 
be  gathered  this  month  at  Spilhead,  to  be 
inspected  by  the  queen,  will  be  the  most 
powerful  which  any  sovereign  ever  beheld 
in  time  of  peace. 

As,  however,  Ihe  next  great  sea-fight 
will  assuredly  have  many  surprises,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  that,  if  any 
of  our  huge  machines  were  badly  injured, 
they  could  lind  absolute  security  under 
the  guns  of  our  arsenals.  Is  it,  however, 
at  all  ccrt.iin  that  they  could?  Are  not 
our  fortifications  still  very  imperfect  and 
quite  unfit  for  the  exigencle.s  of  a  sudden 
attack  —  (he  only  kind  of  attack,  that  is,  i  strong  a  defence 


and  commissariat,  were  all  to  the  I 
decree  defective.  It  was  assumed  is 
axiomatic,  that  we  were  always  unready  it 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  but  that,  as  the 
war  went  on,  our  atretigth  incrosedi 
while  that  of  allies  and  adrersaries  wis 
very  apt  to  decline. 

To  the  clear  intelligence  of  Lord  Cud- 
well  such  a  state  of  things  seemed  absnnl 
in  a  world  which  had  seen  the  batOe  <]f 
KSniggraetz.  I  remember  his  telling  ne 
that  he  was  not  a  little  startled,  when  he 
went  to  the  War  Office,  by  iindin«  Alt 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  plan  Mr  tbt 
joint  defence  of  the  country  by  the  army 
and  navy.  He  set  to  work,  he  made  hli^ 
self  master  of  the  difficult  details  of  a  aiil^ 
ject  not  specially  congenial  to  a  man  wboH 
(raining  had  been  that  of  a  scholar,  a  law- 
yer, and  a  Parliamentary  politician',  be 
collected  round  him  the  ablest  adviaen^ 
and  supported  them  when  they  were  c(^ 
lected.  Amidst  much  ignorant  abase,  be 
took  advantage  of  the  cannon  fever  of 
1870  to  lav  the  foundation  of  a  mllitny 
system  calculated  to  hold  its  own  M  1 
planet  in  which  might  was  destined  Coir 
some  considerable  time  to  overrule  bodi 
right  and  reason.  On  the  foundatiaai 
which  he  laid  broad  and  deep,  other  war 
ministers,  on  both  sides  of  politics,  amoag 
them  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  QiildCHk 
have  built.  Lord  Stanley,  tA  PrestOB,ind 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  deserve  ve^  espedll 
mention,  both  for  what  they  did  and  for 
the  '  the  party  temptations  which  they  resisted, 
s  to  I  The  object  set  before  himself  by  tbo 
<  be  I  last-oamea  minister  was,  if  I  underabnd 
his  intentions  correctly,  to  have  two  C0i> 
plete  army  corps  and  a  division  of  civabj 
ready  for  active  service. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  WO 
could  now  mobilize  that  force  in  a  brief 
period,  if  war  were  to  break  out  in  Europei 
although  horses —  a  very  important  itOM 
—  would  be  a  difficulty. 

If  we  were  a  Continenlal  power,  with 

only  an  imaginary  frontier,  that  difficalty^ 

like  many  others,  would  have  to  be  facedat 

but  the  sea,  though  no  longer  ao 


e  have  occasion 


fear? 


s  at  leut  1 


I  inestimable  blessing  as  giving  as  diMa 
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We  have  still,  however,  a  great  deal  to  do 
that  ought  to  be  done ;  we  have  not  yet 
got  nearly  so  far  forward  with  our  matiriel 
as  with  our  men,  though  much  has  been 
effected  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

I  think  no  expense  should  be  spared  to 
put  these  two  army  corps  and  the  division 
of  cavalry,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  into 
perfect  order,  and  to  supply  them  with  all 
the  appliances  of  every  kmd  which  they 
want ;  since,  allowing  liberally  for  all  the 
assistance  that  would  be  derived  from  our 
militia  and  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers,  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
made  safe  against  invasion,  even  by  the 
most  competent  commander,  with  a 
smaller  force. 

And  an  attempt  at  invasion  is  as  far  as 
possible  ffiom  being  out  of  the  question. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  great  and  real  dan- 
ger as  long  as  France  remains  anything 
like  as  strong  as  she  now  is,  and  while  a 
good  many  influential  Frenchmen  continue 
to  be  animated  with  the  malignant  hatred 
against  this  country  on  which  I  have 
already  commented.  To  make  such  an 
invasion  a  disastrous  failure  depends  sim- 
ply upon  ourselves,  and  great  progress 
towards  doing  so  has  been  made  of  recent 
years.  Schemes  have  been  prepared  for 
the  defence  of  all  our  military  ports,  and 
for  operations  to  be  undertaken,  in  case  a 
landing  were  attempted.  Every  possible 
place  where  such  a  landing  could  be  at- 
tempted has  been  carefully  reconnoitred, 
and  positions  have  been  fixed  where  our 
troops  could  fight  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
but  it  would  be  mere  madness  to  relax  our 
preparations,  and  it  is  infinitely  desirable 
that  the  freest  hand  should  be  gpven  to 
the  reforming  element  in  the  army  and 
the  War  Office.  This  is  really  a  matter 
far  too  serious  to  allow  either  party  or 
personal  considerations  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  our  relatively  small  army 
as  nearly  perfect,  for  its  purposes,  as  any- 
thing human  can  be. 

Such  a  determination  has  nothing  to  do 
with  militarism,  or  chauvinism,  or  jingo- 
ism, or  any  other  "  ism,"  save  the  best 
sort  of  patriotism.  If  we  are  but  safe 
from  sudden  attack,  from  disaster  at  the 
very  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  not  be  involved 
in  hostilities  at  all,  for  the  most  ignorant 
of  our  ill-wishers  knows  that,  of  all  powers 
on  earth,  England  is  incomparably  the 
most  powerful  in  along  struggle.  Timor 
Anglia  initium  sapientia  is  the  truest 
of  maxims,  after  a  war  has  lasted  for  a 
few  months. 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans  for 
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Ireland,  or  anjrthing  like  them,  were  in 
evil  hour  to  be  carried  into  effect,  our 
whole  military  system  would  have  to  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  certainty  of 
havine,  at  no  distant  period,  to  put  down 
armed  rebellion  in  Ireland,  assisted,  prob- 
ably, by  a  foreign  force.  This  would 
complicate  not  a  little  all  our  military 
questions,  and  probably  end  in  making  the 
calamity  of  some  form  of  conscription  a 
necessity. 

As  to  the  questions  open  between  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  his  late  col- 
leagues, with  re&;ard  to  the  efficiency  of 
War  Office  or  Admiralty  expenditure,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  been  lon^  behind  the  scenes  in  Pall 
Mall  and  Whitehall  to  form  any  judgment 
worth  having,  but  it  certainly  would  be 
very  comforting  to  that  large  portion  of  the 
public  which  considers,  as  I  do,  that  the 
colossal  armaments  of  the  Continent  force 
the  most  Cobdenic  of  us  to  approve  of 
largely  increasing  our  national  insurance 
fund,  to  know,  from  authority,  that  that  in- 
surance fund  is  really  being  expended  to 
the  best  advantage. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe  even 
vaster  sums  than  those  now  voted  would 
be  voted  with  alacrity,  if  only  it  could  be 
proved  that  we  are  really  getting  twenty 
shillings'  worth  for  a  pounoT  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  doing  that ;  but  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  we  are  getting  very  much  more 
than  the  critics  of  the  two  great  spending 
departments  say.  The  fauure  of  costly 
experiments  is  not  peculiar  to  England ; 
but,  after  what  has  occurred,  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  alike  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  and  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war  to  have  the  facts,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  properly  be  published,  set  forth  in  the 
reports  of  a  couple  of  strong  committees 
or  commissions. 

Whatever  faults  there  may  be  within 
the  departments,  they  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent 
in  our  system. 

In  ordinary  times  these  difficulties  are 
next  to  insuperable.  A  powerful  opposi- 
tion, normally  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  party  in  power,  is  ever  ready  to  say 
that  the  government  is  recklessly  extrav- 
agant. There  is  not  a  penny  to  choose  in 
this  matter  between  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives. Military  and  naval  men  fancy 
that  there  is,  and  that  Liberal  governments 
are  inclined  to  starve  the  services.  That 
is  all  nonsense,  as  any  one,  whatever  be 
his  political  predilections,  knows,  if  he 
has  oeen  behind  the  scenes.  All  minis- 
ters, of  whatever  color,  want  to  make  their 
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own  departments  as  efficient  as  possible, 
in  their  own  interest.  They  all  hate  the 
Treasury,  the  natural  enemy  of  all.  Over 
all  of  them  the  abhorred  necessity  of  keep- 
ing down  their  estimates,  often  at  the  cost 
of  efficiency,  hangs  like  a  plague  cloud. 

These,  however,  are  not  ordinary  times. 

The  state  of  parties  at  this  moment, 
eminently  unsatisfactory  from  many  points 
of  view,  is  perhaps  such  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  a  broad  na- 
tional spirit,  than  it  has  been  for  a  very 
long  time.  For  the  present  government 
can  rely  on  an  amount  of  support  outside 
its  own  ranks,  of  the  most  exceptional 
kind.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, both  men  of  ability,  and  both  with 
their  spurs  to  win  as  Cabinet  ministers, 
will  not  let  slip  a  great  opportunity  of 
doing  a  notable  service  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

They  would  be  more  than  human  if 
they  were  not  also  to  remember  that,  for 
years  to  come,  the  fact  that  they  had  taken 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  happy  chance,  to 
spend  whatever  their  best  advisers  think 
necessary  for  our  security,  will  be  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  political  connection  to 
which  they  belong. 

If  we  who  so  long  sat  opposite  them 
have  to  regret  that  they  have  obtained  the 
credit  which  might  have  been  won  for  us, 
had  the  laws  of  perspective  been  more 
regarded  in  the  pictures  put  before  the 
country  by  some  of  our  leaders,  whose 
fault  is  that  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  colonies  had 
already  begun  to  attract  a  greater  amount 
of  attention  than  had  been  the  case  for 
some  time,  and  an  honorable  member  put 
upon  the  paper  a  motion  in  favor  of  con- 
federation, on  the  basis  of  a  commercial 
union,  and  under  the  control  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  in  which  the  whole  empire, 
with  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  should 
be  represented. 

If  this  motion  had  ever  come  on,  it 
would  have  been  my  duty,  as  being  then 
in  charge  of  colonial  affairs  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  have  replied  to  it.  I 
should  have  had  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in 
showing  that  the  discussion  raised  was  of 
a  purely  academic  character,  and  that  pro- 
posals of  that  kind,  though  a  natural  out- 
come of  an  increased  interest  in  the  col- 
onies, were  altogether  premature  and 
visionary.  During  the  six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  motion  of  which  I  am 
speaking  was  handed  to  the  clerk  at  the 
table,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 


cussion, and  a  step  has  been  taken  by  tfae 
present  government  which  deserves  to 
meet  with  general  approbation. 

Among  many  advantages  which  will 
arise  from  the  recent  Colonial  Con£erenoef 
I  consider  that  the  better  understanding 
established  between  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  colonies  must  have  a  high  place; 
and  henceforward,  I  trust,  that  extremelj 
well-organized  and  intelligent  department 
will  receive  more  credit  than  has  hitherto 
fallen  to  its  lot. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  even 
well-informed  public  writers  underrate  its 
efficiency.  All  agree  that  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land presided  over  the  deliberations  ol  the 
Conference  with  great  tact  and  skill ;  bat 
I  am  very  sure  that  he  was  helped  in  dcdng 
that,  not  a  little,  by  his  long  training  in  tlie 
Colonial  Office,  and  his  intimate  relatkins 
with  \is personnel. 

No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  transactions  of  business  in  which  two 
or  more  governments  are  engaged,  cm 
have  failed  to  observe  the  immense  advai^ 
tages  that  accrue  from  bringing,  from  tjne 
to  time,  the  people  who  direct  these  sov^ 
ernments  into  personal  communicationi 
provided  always  they  do  not  distinct 
desire  to  disagree.  It  is  incredible  how 
many  difficulties,  which  are  caused  fay 
maladroit  turns  of  phrase  in  written  com- 
munications, by  the  ill-temper  of  subordi- 
nates, or  by  pure  accident,  are  bmshed 
away  when  dinerences  can  be  talked  over 
round  a  table. 

In  another  matter  connected  with  tiie 
colonies  I  observe  a  very  c^reat  advancOi 
When  in  August,  1879,  ^^^  formation  of  an 
Indian  and  Colonial  Museum  was  brongfat 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  very  lev 
people  cared  anything  about  the  matter. 

It  was  then  said:  "We  want  a  pfawe 
to  which  not  only  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  privileged  persons  can  go  and 
learn  without  cost  and  without  trouble 
what  our  colonies  and  dependencies  are^ 
where  they  are,  what  sort  of  things  they 
produce,  what  chances  the  inquirers  or 
persons  in  whom  they  may  be  interested 
nave  of  bettering  their  condition  or  poll- 
ing their  fortunes  in  those  countries,  what 
attractive  advertisements  with  regard  to 
our  colonies  and  dependencies  are  mere 
wills  of  the  wisp,  what  little  known  and 
unregarded  sources  of  wealth  there  nu^ 
be  in  those  regions  which  have  not  yet 
received  bold  advertisement.  What  we 
want  is  a  place,  to  the  creation  of  wludi 
the  mother  country  on  the  one  hand,  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  on  the  other, 
shall  contribute,  the  object  of  which  shall 
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be  to  bring  them  nearer  each  to  each  for 
the  common  advantage  of  all.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  hardly  any  knowledge 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  a 
British  citizen,  whether  born  in  the  col- 
onies, India,  or  at  home,  than  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  gigantic  empire  to  which 
he  belongs.  That  knowledge  and  the  feel- 
ings that  naturally  come  of  it  are  true  im- 
perialism, the  best  antidote  to  false  im- 
perialism." 

Now,  views,  which  had  then  very  few 
defenders,  are  taking  shape  under  the 
most  august  patronage,  in  the  Imperial 
Institute. 

An  unpretending,  but  important,  change 
has  been  made  b^  the  establishment,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  of  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office. 

Meantime  the  empire  has  gone  on 
steadily  growing.  North  Borneo  was 
added  lust  before  I  went  away,  but  that  is 
a  small  affair,  not  so  big  as  Scotland.  In 
1884  we  took  over  Bechuanaland,  equal  to 
about  six  Scotlands,  and  in  the  same  year 
assumed  the  protectorate  over  the  vast 
Niger  districts,  in  which  is  the  theatre  of 
the  operations  of  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany (under  the  enlightened  guidance  of 
Lord  Aberdare),  which  received  in  1886 
enormous  powers  of  administration. 

We  have  acquired,  too,  another  outlying 
farm  in  New  Guinea,  not  quite  equal  in 
size  to  three  Scotlands,  and  only  the  other 
day  the  governor  of  Natal  took  over  a 
large  slice  of  Zululand. 

In  1 88 1  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Cyprus,  then  recently  transferred  to  the 
department  with  which  I  had  been  con- 
nected. It  may  have  cost  us,  from  the  ist 
of  April,  1 88 1,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
financial  year,  something  like  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  but  the  revenue  creeps  up,  and 
none  of  its  inhabitants  have,  I  apprehend, 
any  real  reason  to  regret  our  occupation 
of  their  island,  unless  it  be  the  locusts  and 
the  goats,  which  are  having,  it  would  seem, 
a  much  worse  time  than  they  had  a  few 
years  ago,  when  I  used  to  hear  more  about 
their  proceedings. 

A  great  and  far-reaching  change  has 
been  recently  inaugurated  by  the  opening 
of  the  line  of  communication  across  Can- 
ada, between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conceive  circum- 
stances under  which  the  possession  of  this 
alternative  line  of  communication  might 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
Great  Britain. 

Meantime,  all  Europe  has  been  engaged 
in  a  game  of  "catch  who  catch  can,    in 
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which  almost  everybody  has  got  something 
in  the  way  of  colonies,  even  Spain,  which 
has  been  moderate  enough  to  content  her* 
self  with  the  not  very  promising  acquisi« 
tion  of  the  western  Sahara. 

Quite  the  strangest  political  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  six 
years  is  the  formal  constitution  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  Belgium  or  its  gov- 
ernment. This  pleasant  Tittle  royal  pecu- 
lium,  which  could  not  well  have  a  more 
kindly  or  intelligent  ruler,  is  just  about  the 
size  of  our  possessions  in  India,  including 
our  recent  annexation  of  upper  Burmah, 
but  the  population  is  comparatively  small, 
say  about  that  of  Italy. 

In  India  little  has  occurred  during  the 
last  six  years  which  requires  notice  in  a 
brief  summary  like  this.  Men  have  come 
and  gone,  policies  have  been  introduced 
and  modified  ;  but  the  one  ^at  fact  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  this :  that,  in  spite  of  the 
embarrassing  proceedings  of  the  rupee, 
the  last  six  years,  bv  comparison  with 
those  which  preceded  them,  have  been 
years  of  splendid  prosperity.  In  so  huge 
a  country  there  will  be  always  something 
to  create  trouble  and  anxiety ;  but  the  last 
six  vears  have  seen  nothing  hlnily  com- 
parable to  the  hideous  misfortunes  which 
saddened  their  immediate  predecessors  — 
the  Afghan  war,  with  its  expenditure  (well 
on  to  twenty  millionsX  and  the  south  In- 
dian famine,  which,  in  spite  of  efforts 
such  as  no  government  that  has  existed 
since  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis  ever 
made,  cost  the  peninsula  something  like 
the  population  of  London. 

We  have  added  during  this  time  some- 
what to  our  national  responsibilities.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  deprecated  for  years 
the  annexation  of  upper  Burmah,  but  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  at  last,  as  a  sad  necessity, 
and  it  looks  now  as  if,  in  spite  of  the 
troubles  from  rebels  and  brigandage,  it 
were  going  to  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  a 
better  financial  bargain  than  was  expected. 

It  is  strange  to  me  how  people  m  this 
country  ever  imagined  that  Burmah  would 
settle  down  without  giving  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  Lower  Burmah  did  not ;  why 
should  upper  Burmah  have  done  so  ?  If 
the  violent  storm  which  broke  over  Ma- 
dras, just  before  Sir  Harry  Prendergast 
and  his  troops  embarked,  had  lasted  twen- 
ty-four hours  longer,  it  would  have  cost  us 
many  more  lives  to  get  to  Mandalay,  for 
the  boom  on  the  Irrawaddy,  just  above  our 
frontier,  would  have  been  completed,  and 
behind  it  the  Italian  engineers  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  Theebaw  would  have  quietly  fin- 
ished all  the  very  strong  works  which  they 
had  begun  to  construct,  right  up  to  the 
capital. 

Sir  Harry  Prendergast  said  to  me,  the 
night  before  he  started,  **  Our  real  difficul- 
ties will  begin  when  we  have  got  to  Man- 
dalay,"  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prophet. 

On  the  whole,  although  we  have  lost 
many  valuable  lives,  and  spent  much 
money,  I  think  we  have  thus  far  got  off 
not  badly,  and  that  Lord  Dufferin  may  be 
congratulated  upon  a  series  of  measures 
in  which,  ably  seconded  by  Sir  Harry 
Prendergast,  the  lamented  Sir  Herbert 
Macpherson,  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
he  has  shown  himself  at  once  prompt,  res- 
olute, conciliatory,  and  fortunate,  as  equal 
to  "the  occasion  sudden,  and  the  prac 
tice  dangerous,"  as  to  all  other  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  had  to  deal  in  his  long  and  brilliant 
career. 

The  passing  of  the  small  island  of  So- 
cotra  from  the  status  of  a  protected  to  that 
of  a  dependent  territory,  and  the  extension 
of  our  protectorate  over  the  Somali  coast, 
are  recent  results  of  our  position  in  the 
Indian  seas  which  can  hardly  excite  either 
satisfaction  or  regret. 

If,  passing  from  the  great  concerns  of 
the  nation,  f  inquire  in  what  spirit  these 
great  concerns  are  likely  to  be  treated,  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  frame  an  answer. 
If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  :  "  Are  the  An- 
glo-Indians of  1887  materially  changed 
from  those  of  1857;  would  they,  if  any- 
thing like  a  new  mutiny  were  to  break 
out,  meet  it  as  their  predecessors  did  ?  " 
I  would  reply :  "  They  have  acquired  a 
good  many  fresh  merits,  and  some  fresh 
defects,  but  substantially  they  are  the 
same.  You  may  count  on  them  for  the 
old  high-hearted  resolution  in  trouble, 
and,  if  you  do  not  hamper  them  by  the 
telegraph,  for  the  same  wise  severity  in 
stamping  out  rebellion." 

But  how  is  it  in  England  ?  I  hear 
some  of  the  ablest  people  **  inside  politics  " 
say :  "  Yes,  we  fully  admit  all  you  urge. 
The  paralysis  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  frightful,  and  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  representative  government  in  this 
country.  The  queen's  authority  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  there  are  ominous  symp- 
toms in  some  portion  of  Great  Britain 
that  any  accident  may  let  loose  anarchic 
forces,  with  which  the  ordinary  law  cannot 
cope.  We  know  all  that ;  we  know  that 
strong  measures  are  necessary  if  we  would 


not  drift  on  to  frightful  calamities,  bat  « 
know  also  that  the  people  won*t  stao 
wrong  measures.  Tell  a  gathering  < 
local  wire-pullers  that  strong  measun 
are  necessary,  and  see  what  they  will  say  1 

Now,  is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  fa 
true,  surely  the  duty  of  all  men  who  ha^ 
attained  a  position  which  enables  the 
opinion  to  count  for  anything  in  the  coui 
try,  and  who  believe  that  strong  measun 
are  necessary,  is  to  say  so.  It  may  coi 
them  their  political  careers,  if  the  nenr 
less  spirit  which  has  dictated  some  recei 
utterances  has  really  gone  as  wide  as 
has  gone  deep  in  certain  sections  of  01 
society ;  but  if  there  ever  were  a  cause  i 
which  it  was  worth  while  for  honest  roe 
to  sacrifice  their  political  careers,  surel 
this  is  that  cause. 

And  in  doing  so,  not  one  of  the  peraoo 
of  whom  I  am  thinking  would  abjure 
single  opinion  which  ne  held  in  188: 
The  old  Liberal  party,  in  which  every  on 
of  them  grew  up,  the  offspring  of  the  £00 
traditions  of  Whiggism,  cniightened  fa 
the  wise  teaching  of  Bentham  and  his  fa 
lowers  on  the  one  hand,  as  of  Cobden  an 
his  followers  on  the  other,  had  absolute! 
nothing  in  common  with  the  neo-Radica 
ism,  or  whatever  else  it  is  to  be  callo 
which  is  lineally  descended  from  the  tead 
ing  of  Rousseau. 

This  neo-Radicalism  is  not  a  develo] 
ment  of  Liberal  principles  ;  it  is  as  far  r 
moved  from  them  as  are  the  views  of  tli 
party  which  was  finally  overthrown  i 
1833.  The  Liberal  partv  existed  to  inco 
porate  in  our  statute  Dook  and  in  tli 
management  of  our  national  a&irs,  wit) 
out  haste,  vet  without  rest,  the  teachinj 
of  those  whom  it  accepted  as  their  the 
retic  guides;  but  neither  Rousseau  nc 
any  of  his  children,  whether  of  the  gnil 
ing  or  blood-drinking  order,  were  evi 
amongst  these. 

When  we  have  incorporated  in  01 
national  life  all  the  best  things  they  hi 
to  teach,  then  by  all  means  let  us  so  fu 
ther  afield  and  see  if  there  is  anything  1 
the  neo-Radicalism  which  we  can  assm 
late.  **Seu  vetus  est  verum  diligo  ^1 
novum." 

Till,  however,  that  time  arrives,  let  1 
keep  our  well-matured  views  before  tl 
country,  and  try  to  get  them  carried  in 
effect.  There  never  yet  was  a  democnu 
which  took,  and  there  never  will  be 
democracy  which  will  take  the  right  roa 
unless  it  is  led  by  right-minded,  highly  1 
structed  leaders ;  and  he  is  a  traitor 
the  democracy,  as  well  as  to  his  own  00 
science,  who,  believing  that  anarchy 
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hiining  the  Moase  of  Commons,  ruining 
Ireland,  threatening  Great  Britain,  Aoa 
distracting  lieratlention  not  only  from  her 
internal  affairs  but  from  those  defensive 
measures  which  are  required  to  make  this 
empire  and  all  parts  thereof  reasonably 
secure  from  attack,  does  not  sa^f  so  with 
as  much  energy  as  he  can  command. 


CHAPTBK  XXIX. 


CUTTING  THE  CABLE, 

Josephine's  spirits  went  up  like  a  cork 
in  water  when  she  left  Hanford.  She 
liked  Lady  Urentwood.  She  was  fond  of 
seciety,  and  the  society  met  at  lirenlwood 
Hall  was  usually  agreeable.  Lndy  Urent- 
wood was  an  admirable  hostess  ;  t}ic  bar- 
onet, a  cheery,  kind  man,  who  rallitrpelled 
and  flattered  Josephine.  But  tliese  were 
not  the  prime  causes  of  her  exiiilaration. 
She  was  rejoiced  for  a  few  hours  to  be 
free  of  Richard,  who  was  to  ber  a  con- 
stant cause  of  anxiety  and  annoyance. 
She,  in  her  way,  was  feeling  the  same  re- 
action that  rushed  over  Richard  when  he 
came  among  bis  friends  at  the  Anchor. 
She  asked  herself  now  why  she  had  mar- 
ried him,  and  was  not  able  at  once  to  find 
the  true  answer.  She  had,  in  fact,  taken 
him  for  several  reasons.  She  never  had 
really  loved  him ;  but  she  had  been  grate- 
ful  to  him,  and  she  had  been  attracted  by 
his  simplicity,  integrity,  and  manliness  — 
by  the  contrast  he  presented  to  her  father. 
But  perversity  had  had  its  part  in  bring- 
ing her  to  marry  Richard.  She  knew  that 
by  so  doing  she  would  anger  her  father 
aod  offend  ner  aunt;  and  havirg  lost  all 
respect  for  both,  she  went  headlong  in  a. 
course,  which,  because  disapproved  by 
them,  she  argued  must  he  right.  With- 
out any  fixed  standards  of  right,  she  was 
swayed  by  her  impulses,  often  good,  but 
sometimes  exaggerated  till  all  the  good- 
ness was  lost.  She  had  felt  her  need  of  a 
guide ;  but  Richard  was  useless  to  her ; 
he  was  a  drag,  an  encumbrance,  a  cause 
of  perplexity.  Now,  she  recognised  the 
justice  of  her  father's  opposition,  and  re- 
gretted that  she  had  not  received  it  with 
respect.  In  her  self -condemnation  she 
was  drawn  towards  her  father  as  she  had 
never  been  drawn  before.     She  had  re- 
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for  truth  and  cynical  disparagement  o 
cerity.  Now,  she  began  to  see  that  he  was 
not  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Truth,  sincer- 
ity, are  raw  and  rude  virtues,  not  to  be 
taken  up  in  their  natural  stale  in  the 
lump,  but  to  be  minced,  and  spiced,  and 
rolled  into  forced-meat  balls,  or  tucked 
into  pdf/i  and  garnished  and  glossed 
over,  and  sen'ed  round  as  a  Aars-tfauvre. 
Life  is  not  to  be  sustained  thereon  ;  thev 
are  to  be  picked  at  and  taken  in  small 
portions  at  the  end  of  a  fork. 

Naked  truth  is  a  savage  virtue  fit  only 
for  naked  savages,  suitable  to  an  age  when 
men  ate  acorns  and  bcechmast.  Civiliza- 
tion from  its  first  initiation  was  a  cover- 
ing up  and  disguising  of  truth.  No  cul- 
tured man  si>eaks  the  bare  truth  to  his 
neighbor,  but  rubs  off  its  edges  and 
smooths  and  polishes  it.  The  bare  truth 
blinds  like  the  sun,  and  must  be  looked 
at  through  smoked  glass.  The  perfectly 
true  man  is  insufferable  to  every  man  he 
comes  in  contact  with.  Aristotle  may 
have  called  the  perfect  man  Utraganos, 
four-square,  but  such  a  man  is  full  of  an- 
gles, which  impinge  on  and  bruise  his 
neighbors.  Everything  in  life  is  full  of 
disguise ;  truth  is  enveloped  in  as  many 
coverings  as  a  Chinese  ivory  carved  puz- 
zle-ball—the  charm  lies  in  the  sculpture 
of  the  coats,  not  in  the  pip  within.  Our 
clothing,  from  the  first  apron  of  leaves,  is 
disguise  i  our  speech  is  the  veil  we  throw 
over  our  thoughts;  the  courtesies  of  life 
are  the  figments  which  interpose  between 
fellows.  10  prevent  r  '"~ 

'        hts  pas: 

she  began  t 
her  father  was  not  so  much  in 
fault  as  she  had  supposed,  and  that  she 
was  premature  in  condemning  him.  She 
gravitated  towards  him,  now  that  she  was 
in  this  humor;  and  his  quick  observation 
showed  him  that  he  had  acquired  an  as- 
cendency over  her  he  had  not  previously 
possessed. 

When  they  were  at  Brentwood  Hall, 
some  time  elapsed  before  dinner,  whilst 
their  hostess  was  engaged.  Then  Jose- 
phine took  her  fathers  arm  and  they  wan- 
dered togetherinto  the  conservatory.  He 
saw  that  she  desired  to  speak  witbtiim  on 
what  was  uppermost  in  her  breast,  yet  she 
was  shy  of  opening  the  subject.  "  Do 
you  care  for  begonias,  papa  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  1  think  they  are  not  attractive  plants. 
They  have  nothing  but  their  color  in  their 
favor.  Oh,  do  look  at  the  maiden-hair 
fern !  How  prettily  it  is  ^own  in  cork 
along  the  walls  ;  and  see  !  it  springs  up 
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luxuriantly  fn  every  cranny  between  the 
joints  of  the  pavement.  It  will  not  flour- 
ish thus  with  us/' 

"It  wants  warmth,  and  hates  a  draught. 
To  ever^  plant  a  proper  climate  is  need- 
ed that  It  may  thrive.  Bring  the  coarse 
bracken  in  here,  and  it  will  spindle  ;  put  a 
maiden-hair  out  of  doors,  and  it  will  lan- 
guish." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  papa,  that  there  is 
no  managing  a  fernery  at  our  place !  The 
pipes  heat  the  vines  and  flowers  ;  and  if 
another  house  were  added  on,  there  would 
not  be  heat  enough  to  warm  it.  It  is  a 
pity  Cousin  Gabriel  contrived  his  green- 
houses so  badly  that  there  is  no  enlarging 
them  without  complete  reconstruction." 

**  My  dear,  we  should  build  our  houses 
and  shape  our  futures  without  corners  for 
pities  to  lodge." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  we  should  well  consider 
what  we  are  about  to  do ;  and  then,  when 
we  have  acted,  we  shall  not  be  exclaiming : 
*  What  a  pity  1  what  a  pity !  I  did  not  see 
this  before.*  In  all  our  plans,  we  should 
contrive  to  let  the  pities  be  outside,  like 
the  vents  for  sewage  gas." 

Josephine  knew  that  her  father  was 
thinking  of  her  and  what  she  had  done. 
"  We  cannot  always  help  ourselves  ;  the 
pities  will  come." 

"  They  may  come,  wher€  forethought 
has  been  exercised;  where  it  has.  not, 
they  will  come." 

^  And  when  they  are  there  ?  " 

**  We  must  get  rid  of  them  if  we  can." 

"That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  ob- 
served Joslephine. 

To  which  her  father  remarked  in  an- 
swer :  "  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way." 

They  walked  on  together  for  some  little 
way  without  speaking ;  but  presently  Mr. 
Cornellis  said  with  a  tone  of  voice  that 
conveyed  a  sneer:  "Among  the  many 
pities  that  occur,  there  is  one  strikes  me 
with  peculiar  force  at  this  moment  —  that 
the  Wadi  el  Arabah  is  dry." 

*»  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  there  were  water  commu- 
nication between' the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  that  intelligent  and  adven- 
turesome sailor,  your  good  husband, 
might  be  sent  in  the  yacht  to  Jericho." 

"  Papa  ! "    Josephine  sighed. 

"  As  there  is  not,"  pursued  Mr.  Cornel- 
lis, "  might  he  not  be  induced  to  attempt 
the  north-west  passage  ?  There  would  be, 
to  be  sure,  the  chance  of  his  getting  crys- 
tallized in  an  iceberg  —  like  a  mastodon." 

Josephine  shrank  from  her  father ;  she 


unlocked  her  arm  from  his ;  his  tone  of- 
fended her. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  he.  "  Ridi- 
ard  is  reduced  to  abject  misery;  he  is 
weary  of  life  among  us.  I  give  him  his 
due.  He  knows  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
He  wants  but  a  touch  to  convert  bis  rotaiy 
orbit  about  you  into  a  parabola,  with  a 
perihelion  at  remote  intervals." 

He  waited  a  few  minutes  for  her  to 
speak,  but  she  said  nothing.  Her  £ace 
was  troubled. 

"It  is  said,"  continued  Mr.  Cornellis, 
"that if  you  give  a  man  rope  enough,  he 
will  hang  himself.  You,  my  dear" — he 
looked  at  her  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
eyes  —  "you  have  been  given  plenty  of 
cable,  and  are  beginning  to  throttle.  In 
self-defence,  you  must  cut  your  cabled 

This  was  all  that  passed  between  thenii 
but  it  sufficed.  Her  father  had  shown 
Josephine  tlie  only  way  out  of  her  present 
difliculties.  The  alienation  must  be  made 
complete;  she  and  her  husband  must 
separate  without  scandal,  with  mutual  con- 
sent. Each  was  in  a  wrong  position,  and 
felt  uncomfortable.  But  would  Richard 
as  readily  agree  to  this  arrangement  as 
herself  ?  He  loved  her,  and  she  did  not 
love  him.  He  had  his  nice  notions  of 
duty,  which  might  keep  him  dangling 
about  her.  But  there  was  a  greater  im- 
pediment than  this -r  his  children.  Would 
he  be  induced  to  leave  them  ?  Would  he 
be  persuaded  to  depart  with  them  ?  How 
coiiid  she  even  suggest  to  him  that  be 
should  do  this?  For  the  first  time,  she 
felt  an  im'pif^tience  of  the  children  boil  up 
in  her.  "  LHjle  cumbersome  pests  I  **  she 
said,  as  she  pi^t  on  her  bracelets,  but  she 
did  not  allude  t^  the  bracelets. 

She  was  beauij^^^ly  dressed  at  dinner 
—  a  creamy  white  ^Jlk  with  orange  flowers 
and  lace  ;  round  het  "^^'^  "^^^  *  ^wl  of 
pearls.  She  lookedL  strikingly  beautiful 
Her  clear  olive  chedj^  was  flushed  with 
excitement,  and  her\ large  brown  ejes 
were  full  of  light.  FX  day,  the  white 
would  not  have  suiteaO^^r  complexion; 
but  it  was  otherwise  atSiy^t-  She  was 
taken  into  dinner  by  the  baSpJ®^  smd  she 
exerted  herself  to  be  agmkStd^  Sir 
John  was  a  very  old  friend,  whom^f^''**^ 
known  since  she  was  a  child,  one  ^f^^o  had 
humored  and  encouraged  her,  and 
at  her  sharp  speeches.  Not  a  woi 
he  say  about  Richard.  He  e: 
regret  that  he  was  not  present '  He  ask! 
her  about  her  voyage,  about  Heligols 
and  Bremerhaven,  and  Hamburg  and  tj 
Danish  isles,  which  she  had  visited 
her  wedding  tour.    He  had  a  yacht  of 
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own,  and  at  one  time  bad  gone  abom 
a  goixl  deal ;  but  of  late  years  he  had  felt 
his  age,  and  given  up  the  boat  to  his  son. 
As  we  get  oIq,  we  do  not  lose  bur  love  of 
the  amusements  of  our  youCli  ;  but  wc 
feel  the  labor  that  attends  them,  and  the 
eSort  we  make  in  taking  our  pleasure  neu- 
tralizes the  pleasure  itself. 

On  the  otner  side  of  Josephine  sat  Cap- 
tain Sellwood,  who  had  taken  into  dinner 
a  heavy  young  lady.  The  captain  made  a 
few  cumbrous  attempts  at  con 
which  fell  dead,  and  were  followed  by  pe- 
riods of  silence. 

"  I  hear  the  discharge  of  minute-gi 
said  Josephine  in  a  low  tone  to  him.  "  You 
and  your  convoy  make  no  way. 


fast  clipper,  ; 

She  was  in  ^ood  spirits.  She  was  sorry 
for  the  captam,  whom  she  had  affronted 
when  he  proposed  to  her,  and  she 
eager  now  to  make  all  the  amends  in 
power.  Accordingly,  when  not  engaged 
with  Sir  John,  she  threw  herself  with  en- 
ergy into  the  difficult  task  of  wakisg  up 
aiul  maintaining  a  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Sellwood  and  his  partner.  She  was 
only  partially.  successfuL  She  was  like 
a  boy  trying  to  fly  a  kite  when  there  is 
little  wind.  When  he  runs  and  lugs  at 
the  string,  up  goes  the  kite ;  when  he  de- 
sists, it  heads  downward  and  lies  iuert 
upon  the  grass.  As  the  captain  was  at 
her  side,  Josephine  was  not  subjected  to 
the  gaze  of  his  solemn,  ox-like  eyes.  This 
was  a  relief  to  her ;  she  couid  not  have 
endured  the  scrutiny.  With  some,  when 
they  look  at  you,  you  can  see  in  their  eyes 
what  ideas  they  have  .formed,  favorable 
or  otherwise,  concerning  you.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  that ;  but 
with  Captain  Sellwood  it  was  nut  possible 
to  do  so  ;  there  was  no  reading  anything 

Josephine  was  playing  an  unreal  part. 
At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  lay  a  leaden 
burden  of  care  and  mortllicaticiii,  but  she 
gave  no  token  of  it  In  her  conduct.  Her 
face  was  full  of  smiles,  her  eyes  of  hu- 

"  When  are  you  going  back  to  India?" 
she  asked  of  the  captain. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  —  he  had  a 
long  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

"General  torpidity?"  asked  losephine. 

"A  torpid  liver  —  yes.  Perhaps  1  may 
have  to  leave  the  army." 

Then  she  turned  to  Sir  John  Brent- 
wood, and  noticed  Lady  Brentwood  bow- 
ing; so  she  rose,  and  the  ladies  followed 


her  into  the  drawing-room.  As  she  pasiied 
her  father,  she  caught  his  eye  ;  it  said 
plainly ;  "  You  are  queen  here  now  only 
because  Richard  is  absent." 

The  drawing-room  of  Brentwood  House 
was  a  long  room,  occupying  the  entire,  gar- 
den front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  lit  with 
tall  Queen  Anne  windows,  now  covered 
with  pea-green  curtains  embroidered  with 
yellow  and  brown  heart's-eases.  The 
room  was  panelled  and  painted  creamv 
while,  the  mouldings  picked  out  with  gold. 

All  the  furniture  was  in  white  and  gold 
and  pea-green.  The  ceiling  was  remark- 
ably rich  with  wreaths  of  plaster- work 
flowers  and  fruits  in  the  style  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  Between  the  windows  were  full- 
length  family  portraits,  some  of  great 
beauty  —  giving  color  and  depth  of  tone  to 
a  room  otherwise  pale  in  its  decorations. 
There  was  one  famous  painting  there,  by 
Gainsborough,  of  a  Lady  Brentwood 
seated  by  the  seashore  under  a  tree,  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  the  waves  in  a  shell 
that  she  held  to  her  ear.  She  was  in  white 
satin,  with  ablack  lace  scarf  thrown  lightly 
over  her  head.  Blue  bows  adorned  her 
dress.  Gulls  flitted  over  the  deep-blue 
sea  in  the  background.  The  expression 
of  the  sweet  face  was  one  of  melancholy  ; 
and  a  look  of  yearning  for  something  far 
away  was  cleverly  depicted  in  the  eyes. 
That  something  far  away  was  her  hus- 
band, Sir  Beaulieu  Brentwood,  who  hung 
between  another  pair  of  windows  —  a 
gorgeous  figure  in  crimson  satin.  He 
went  by  the  name  of  Red  Ruin  in  the 
family,  because  of  the  disa.sters  he  had 
brought  on  it.  The  picture  had  been 
painted  in  Italy.  The  dress  was  fantastic, 
worn  at  a  masquerade,  borrowed  or  hired 
from  the  gardt-robt  of  some  theatre  —  red 
stockings,  slashed  trunk-hose  and  jacket, 
a  bat  with  crimson  feather. 

"  You  are  looking  at  Red  Ruin,"  said 
Lady  Brentwood.  "  Fortunately  for  the 
family,  he  fell  abroad  in  a  duel.  He  had 
eloped  with  a  Roman  princess,  and  was 
run  through  the  body  by  the  husband.  If 
he  had  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  the 
Brenlwoods  would  now  be  nowhere,  the 
estate  sold,  the  family  irretrievably  im- 
poverished," 

Josephine  studied  the  Gainsborough. 

"  His  poor  wife,"  said  Lady  Brentwood, 
"looks  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief.  He  deserted  her,  treated 
her  shamefully,  hardly  allowed  her  enough 
to  live  upon;  and  yet  she  forgave  every- 
thing, and  was,  I  believe,  the  only  person 
who  wept  true  tears  at  his  death.  1  do  not 
think  I  should  sigh,  and  ltx>k  so  longingly 
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for  his  return,  had  Sir  John  played  me 
these  tricks.  I  am  cast  in  another  mould. 
Some  folks  would  be  elad  enough  to  be  rid 
of  their  husbands.  You,  my  dear,  have 
not  been  married  long  enough  to  know 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  be  quit  of  them  for  a 
while.  Bless  me !  what  is  all  that  noise 
in  the  hall  ?  What  a  clatter  the  servants 
are  making!"  Just  then  a  footman  en- 
tered. "  Thompson,"  she  said,  **  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Are  you  all  gone 
mad  ?  " 

**  Please,  my  lady,  might  I  speak  to 
your  ladyship  a  moment  outside  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  insist  on  knowing. 
What  has  happened  ?  Speak  out,  Thomp- 
son." 

"  My  lady,  there's  —  a  man,  a  fellow  got 
into  the  house  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
without  his  hat." 

"  Well,  turn  him  out.     Is  he  tipsy  ? " 

"  We  can't  make  out,  my  lady,  exactly. 
The  butler  has  had  a  deal  of  work  getting 
him  into  the  housekeeper's  room." 

"  How  vexing !  Send  for  the  game- 
keepers, and  have  him  expelled.  Is  he 
insane  ? " 

"  We  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him, 
my  lady.  He  says  he's  come  after  his 
wife." 

"Wife  — wife!  She's  not  here.  He 
must  be  tipsy," 

"  He's  very  hot  and  excited,  my  lady  ; 
he  says  as  his  name  is  Cable." 

Lady  Brentwood  started. 

Josephine's  blood  rushed  in  a  wave  to 
her  heart,  and  then  poured  through  all 
her  veins,  like  the  bore  in  the  Severn. 
For  a  moment  the  room  spun  round  and 
she  saw  nothing  distinctly  ;  but  she  speed- 
ily recovered  herself,  and  with  crimson 
brow  and  eyes  that  flamed  with  anger, 
she  said :  "  Let  me  go,  dear  Lady  Brent- 
wood. I  will  see  him."  Then  she  left 
the  room,  with  firm  foot  but  bounding 
heart,  and  pulses  in  her  temples  that 
smote  like  hammers.  **  Lead  the  way, 
Thompson  !  "  she  said  haughtily.  **  The 
man  desires,  possibly,  to  speak  with  me." 

The  footman  conducted  her  along  a 
passage  and  down  steps  to  the  parlor  of 
the  housekeeper,  a  room  that  smelt  of 
preserves.  She  was  followed  by  her  host- 
ess, ready  to  retire  if  need  be,  but  desirous 
to  be  at  hand  to  prevent  scandal. 

In  the  housekeeper's  room  was  Richard 
Cable  in  an  armchair,  the  butler  and  the 
housekeeper  by  him  endeavoring  to  com- 
pose him.  He  was  in  a  condition  of 
great  agitation.  His  face  hot,  his  hair 
wet,  he  was  panting  for  breath ;  his 
sleeves  were  unbuttoned  at  the  wrist,  his 


tie  twisted  to  one  side  of  his  neck.  His 
collars  were  limp  and  crumpled. 

**  If  you  will  kindly  leave  me  alone  with 
him,"  said  Josephine,  controlling  herself, 
and  turning  to  the  housekeeper  and  but- 
ler, '*  I  will  send  him  away.*'  Turning 
round,  she  saw  Lady  Brentwood  in  the 
doorway.  '*  Dear  Lady  Brentwood,"  she 
said,  going  a  step  towards  her,  **  I  am 
ashamed  and  grieved  that  you  should  have 
been  disturbed.  Let  me  manage  this 
matter.    I  will  dismiss  him  very  speedily." 

Her  hostess  at  once  withdrew,  and  the 
servants  disappeared.  When  she  was 
left  alone  in  the  room  with  Richard,  she 
stood  opposite  him,  looking  at  him  with 
angry  brow  and  eyes  that  darted  flashes  oi 
fire.  Her  teeth,  fier  lips,  her  hands,  were 
clenched.  Her  eyebrows  were  contracted, 
so  that  they  met  above  her  nose.  His 
breast  was  heaving ;  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  his  brow  and  rolled  down  his  face  like 
raindrops. 

**  Well,"  she  said  at  length,  "are  you 
going  to  speak  and  inform  me  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  new  outrage  ?  Are  you 
bent  on  driving  me  to  curse  the  day  uiat 
I  ever  took  your  hand  to  raise  you  out  of 
the  gutter?'*^ 

He  did  not  answer;  be  could  not;  his 
breath  was  spent;  the  blood  boiled  and 
sang  in  his  ears.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
hear  her  words. 

Why  had  he  come  ?  He  did  not  ask  him- 
self this  question.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  ask  it.  He  had  come,  impelled  by  a  nat- 
ural instinct,  not  by  any  articulate  reason. 
She  was  his  wife,  the  one  who  stood  near- 
est to  him  in  the  whole  world.  He  had  com- 
mitted a  crime;  he  was  conscious  of  an 
a^ony  of  remorse  and  terror  which  filled 
him.  To  whom  should  he  fly  in  such  an 
hour  of  supreme  pain  but  to  his  wife,  to 
pour  into  her  ear  the  story  of  his  trouble, 
to  ask  her  sympathy,  her  assistance  ? 

He  had  not  stopped  to  consider;  had 
he  done  so,  he  might  have  hesitated ;  he 
might  have  doubted  whether  she  was  a 
person  ready  to  meet  him  with  open  arms 
and  comfort  him  in  his  .sorrow.  But  he 
did  not  stay  to  think  ;  he  ran  straight  for* 
ward,  thrust  on  by  remorse.  His  mind 
was  dazed  with  despair,  incapable  of 
thinking,  and  so  he  acted  upon  natural, 
unreasoning  instinct.  To  whom  other 
than  a  wife  should  he  turn  —  the  refu^ 
of  a  tortured  soul,  the  proper  sharer  in 
every  sorrow,  the  only  one  who  with  a  ray 
of  love  could  enlighten  the  darkness  whicti 
enveloped  his  brain  and  heart  ?  Now  his 
wife  stood  before  him,  with  bare  bust  and 
arms,  in  white  silk  and  lace  and  flowerSi 
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ling    bracelets    on  her  arina,   with  long 
white  gloves,  neatly  buttoned,  and  a  ' 
in  one  hand. 

Richard  Cable  looked  at  her  ;  and  n 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  started 
bis  run,  did  the  thought  emerge  out 
the  confusion  and  paia  in  him,  that  t 
beautiful,  daziling,  stately  creature  i 
not  one  to  solace,  advise,  and  help  him. 

"What  is  It?"  she  asked  in  a  hard 
tone;  and  as  she  spoke,  there  sprung  up 
in  her  mind  the  recollection  of  her  father's 
words,  "Cut  your  cable," and  she  saw  that 
the  desired  opportunity  had  arrived. 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  said 
again,  "  I  have  asked  you  twice,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  insult?"  Then,  with 
concentrated  bitterness:  "Are  you  too 
tipsy  to  speak  ?  " 

He  raised  his  hands  and  clasped  his 
head  :  "  I  have  killed  —  or  hurt " 

"Whom?" 

"  Little  Bessie  t  I  let  her  fall  —  on  the 
Stone  floor — little  Bessie  1"  Then  he 
broke  down,  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands,  and  sobbed. 

She  stood  unmoved  before  him.  She 
wailed  a  moment  for  him  to  recover  him- 
self, then  in  the  same  hard  tone  she  asked, 
"  What  have  you  come  here  (or  ?  " 

"  For  you. 

"  For  me  ?  Why  ?  Bessie  is  no  child 
of  mine.    Go  back!" 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me  f  " 

"I  —  1  go  with  you  1 "  She  laughed 
contemptuously.  "/i7  jt  m'amiiie  par- 
faiUment  bien.  You  do  not  understand 
French.  It  does  not  matter — you  can 
gather  the  sense."  She  turned  her  back 
on  him  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 
NOT  TO  BE  RESPLICED. 

On  the  modern  stage,  when  persons 
have  to  disappear  or  properties  to  be  re- 
moved without  interruption  of  scenes,  a 
steam  or  smoke  is  raised,  or  veils  of  im- 
perceptible gauze  are  let  down,  behind 
which  the  requisite  operations  can  be  per- 
formed unobserved  by  the  spectators. 
Similiar  appliances  have  been  in  use  on 
the  social  stage  for  many  generations  to 
disguise  what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen. 
It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  The  move- 
ment of  social  entertainment  went  on  un- 
interrupted ;  the  gentlemen  came  from 
their  wine;  the  tea  was  handed  round; 
ladies  sang  and  performed  on  the  piano ; 
Lady  Brentwood  had  agreeable  things  to 
say  to  all  her  guests ;  the  smoke  of  small- 
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(juette  screened  the 


unpleasant  episode  which  had  just  been 
enacted,  and  which  had  created  some  dis- 
turbance. 

The  hostess  herself  knew  no  particulars, 
and  she  was  careful  to  ask  no  questions. 
When  Josephine  reappeared,  she  covered 
her  embarrassment  cleverly  by  thanking 
her  for  having  fetched  her  music,  and  in- 
sisting on  her  taking  her  place  at  the 
piano  and  giving  the  company  one  of  her 
charming  songs.  Josephine  went  to  her 
portfolio  and  look  out  the  first  piece  that 
met  her  hand  without  panicularly  noticing 
what  it  was.  She  knew  perfectly  all  the 
pieces  she  had  put  toother,  and  there 
needed  no  choosing  where  music  is  used 
not  as  a  delectation,  but  as  a  cover  to  the 
voices  of  talkers.  When  she  took  her 
place  on  the  stool  and  unfolded  the  paper, 
she  found  that  she  had  selected  the  mer- 
maid's song  from  Oberon.  She  struck  the 
tirst  chords  listlessly,  and  then  resetted 
that  she  had  taken  this  piece,  for  with  the 
air  came  over  her  the  recollection  of  the 
lightship  and  of  Dick^  Cable's  whistle. 
"I  will  never,  never  sing  it  again,"  she 
thought  as  she  closed  iL  "That  is  the 
last  of  the  mermaid." 

Next  day.  Lady  Brentwood  persuaded 
Josephine  and  her  father  to  prolong  their 
visit  over  another  nighL  There  was  a 
garden  party  that  afternoon,  and  another 
iner  In  the  evening,  when  a  very  musi- 
1  ac(juain lance,  a  man  who  wrote  cri- 
mes in  some  ot  the  papers,  a  man  steeped 
Warner  to  the  chin,  was  coming ;  and 
Joseplime,  said  her  host,  would  be  sure  to 
like  to  meet  him  and  discuss  Wagner  with 
him  and  the  merits  of  her  favorite  Weber. 
Josephine  was  a  heretic;  she  despised 
Mendelssohn,  thought  hi  ma  great  prophet 
of  musical  commonplace,  and  had  shocked 
Lady  Brentwood,  "  My  dear,"  she  said, 
"  we  will  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Waylaad 
Smith  ;  you  must  stop  for  dinner,  ana  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  about  Mendelssohn.  I 
dare  say  you  may  be  right  about  these 
songs  without  words,  but  none  but  a  mas- 
ter could  have  written  the  Scotch  Sym- 
phony," 

So  Josephine  and  her  father  remained; 
id  at  table  her  hostess  managed  to  set 
r.  Wayland  Smith  next  to  her,  though 
:  did  not  take  her  in  to  dinner.    Jose- 
phine was  passionately  fond  of  music,  but 
she  had  not  had  extended  opportunities  of 
hearing  much.    Her  father  took  her  to 
town    occasionally    to  concerts    and   the 
opera;  but,  after  all,  the  circle  of  operas 
performed  in  town  is  a  small  one — "  Tro- 
"     "  Roberto,"    the    "  Prophfete," 
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"Rigoletto**  —  now  and  then  "Lohen- 
grin, **  Trovatore  "  again,  toujours  Tro- 
vaton,  Mr.  Wayland  Smith  had  gone 
through  a  German  course,  hated  Italian 
music,  and  had  much  to  say  about  com- 
posers of  whom  the  English  musical 
world  knew  nothing»and  whom,  therefore, 
it  despised  —  Marschner,  Lorzing,  Nicolai, 
etc. 

Josephine  spent  a  very  enjoyable  even- 
ing. She  sang  for  Mr.  Wayland  Smith, 
and  very  good-humoredly  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted his  criticisms.  He  looked  over 
her  portfolio,  and  with  a  blue  pencil  scored 
some  of  her  pieces.  **When  you  get 
home,"  he  said,  "  tear  these  to  fragments 
and  strew  them  to  the  winds  ;  it  is  worse 
than  waste  of  time  to  play  rubbish." 

Josephine  quite  forgot  about  Richard 
Cable  and  his  injured  cnild,  in  the  interest 
she  felt  in  the  conversation  of  the  musical 
critic.  She  made  him  writedown  a  list  of 
pieces  for  her  to  get  and  learn. 

**  I  knew,"  said  Lady  Brentwood,  "  that 
you  would  enjoy  yourself  when  I  per- 
suaded you  to  stay. 

**  Dear  Lady  Brentwood,  I  have  not 
spent  such  a  pleasant  evening  for  a  long 
time.     I  forgot  all  my  worries." 

**  You  have  worries  ?  " 

**  Like  every  one  else.  But  —  I  am  glad 
now  to  learn  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
heresy.  Mr.  Wayland  Smith  shrugged 
his  shoulders  over  Mendelssohn,  and  said 
the  songs  without  words  were  fit  only  for 
schoolgirls." 

Josephine  had  banished  her  worries 
from  her  thoughts  while  at  Brentwood 
House ;  but  when  she  returned  to  Hanford 
they  returned  with  renewed  force  to  dis- 
turb her  peace.  Her  conscience,  which 
had  slept  whilst  away  from  home,  now  un- ' 
coiled  and  stretched  itself.  She  felt 
qualms  at  the  recollection  of  her  treat- 
ment of  Richard. 

Her  father  had  asked  no  questions  about 
what  had  happened ;  he  seemed  to  have 
divined  all.  As  she  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  he  gave  her  his  hand,  he 
said,  *'Take  care  —  no  resplicing  of  cut 
cables."  In  no  other  way  did  he  allude 
to  what  had  occurred. 

Richard  was  not  at  the  house  when  they 
arrived.  He  did  not  come  out  into  the 
porch  to  meet  her.  She  hardly  expected 
to  see  him,  yet  she  felt  disappointed  that 
he  was  not  there. 

"  Is  Mr.  Cable  about  the  garden  ?  "  she 
asked  of  the  butler, 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he's  not  been  here  for 
some  time.     There's  been  an  accident, 


ma  am. 


»» 


**Is  the  child  much  hart?**  she  in- 
quired with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'*I  do  not  know,  ma*am,  for  certain. 
Shall  I  send  the  boy  down  to  inquire  how 
the  yoim£^  lady  is  ?  " 

Young  lady  I  Tiny  Bessie  a  young  lady  1 
What  condescension  of  John  Thomas  to 
call  the  poor  little  child,  the  sailor's  babe^ 
a  young  lady  I 

<«  Never  mind,"  she  answered.  ^  I  dare 
say  I  shall  step  down  myself  and  ask. 
The  case  is  not  serious  ?  " 

The  butler  bowed,  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  to  cover  a  cough,  and  said  in  an 
apologetic  tone :  *'  Certainly  not,  ma'am — 
only  the  spine  is  injured,  and  the  child 
will  be  a  cripple  for  life." 

Josephine  shuddered  and  turned  white. 
Then  she  went  up-stairs ;  her  hand  shook 
as  she  removed  her  bonnet  What  should 
she  do  ?  Ought  she  not  to  go  at  once  to 
the  cottage?  She  and  her  £ather  had 
lunched  at  Brentwood,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  afternoon.  As  she  sat  and  thought 
what  line  of  conduct  she  should  pursue, 
the  first  bell  rang  for  dinner.  She  dressed 
hastily.  1 1  was  too  late  for  her  to  go  then. 
Perhaps  she  would  run  down  after  dinner. 

Josephine  could  not  eat  anythins^  at 
dinner ;  she  picked  the  food  in  nervate* 
and  sent  it  away.  She  could  not  talk; 
she  had  lost  her  interest  in  Wagner,  and 
prejudice  against  Mendelssohn.  Her  aunt 
asked  whom  she  had  met  at  Brentwood, 
and  how  she  had  amused  herself ;  and  her 
father  watched  her;  she  changed  color 
during  dinner  several  times,  and  com- 
plained of  the  heat,  though  the  evening 
was  cold.  She  was  thinking  of  Bessie, 
the  poor  Uttle  blue-eyed  fair-haired  child, 
that  had  put  its  little  fingers  to  her  mouth, 
and  whose  palm  she  had  kissed.  This 
little  creature  crippled  for  life  —  a  whole 
future  darkened  !  How  had  the  accident 
happened  ?  Richard  was  so  careful,  how 
came  he  to  let  the  child  fall  ?  Josephine 
knew  how  his  heart  was  wrapped  about 
his  little  ones,  how  especially  dear  to  him 
was  that  innocent  babe,  and  she  knew 
that  he  must  be  suffering  acutely.  He 
had  been  suffering  whilst  she  had  been 
enjoying  herself.  Whilst  she  had  been 
discussing  Mendelssohn  with  Mr.  Way^ 
land  Smith,  he  had  been  eagerly  question- 
ing the  surgeon  as  to  the  life  of  the 
sufferer.  Richard  would  never  forgive 
her  for  her  want  of  sympathy.  She  hadcut 
her  cable  indeed  —  through  and  through, 
with  sharp  knife  and  remorseless  hand. 

She  could  not  remain  with  her  aunt  in 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner :  she  went 
into  the  hSil  and  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
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1  iry  to  sew 
"     He  took 


head  and  wrapped  it  round    her 
Now  she  was  cold,  shivering.    A  m 
ago  she  was  hardly  atile  lo  breathi , 
was  Eanaiag  herseli  because  of  the  heat 

Her  father  came  out  of  the  diniog-room. 
"Whither  are  you  wandeiring,  my  pretty 
maid?"  he  asked.  "After  poppies  and 
nightiogales  P " 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "I  must  go.  It  is 
wicked  not  lo  make  inautdes.  1  cannut 
send ;  I  must  go  myself.  Richard  will 
never  forgive  me." 

"  Well,  said  he  coldly,  '■  it  is  best  as  it 
is.  Good  words  will  not  mend  broken 
bones.  You  have  missed  the  chance,  if 
you  sought  reconciliation.  It  is  too  late 
now.  I  will  go  to  the  cottage  and  make 
inquiries.  Let  matters  take  their  course. 
Penelope  unstitched  at  night  what  she  had 
sewn  in  the  day.  Do  not  yoi 
up  what  you  liave  unravelled. 
her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  ritie  autj- 
initted,  and  went  back  into  the  pador  to 
her  aunt.     He  was  right ;  h  was  too  late, 

Josephine  retired  early  to  bed ;  she  was 
too  uneasv  to  talk  or  settle  to  anything. 
When  in  bed,  she  could  not  sleep.  Her 
mind  became  restlessly  active  ;  every 
trouble  doubled  itself  in  bulk.  Wrongs 
done  her  grew  in  grievousness,  her  own 
faults  darkened  in  color.  When  she 
thought  of  the  annoyance  Richard  had 
caused  her  by  his  ill-considered  action  in 
coming  to  Brentwood,  her  veins  glowed, 
her  head  throbbed,  and  her  eyes  burnt  in 
their  sockets.  She  could  not  forgive  this 
—  this  humihation,  to  which  he  had  sub- 
jected her  before  her  hostess  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house.  H  he  look  offence  at 
her  conduct,  it  was  unreasonable  of  him  ; 
the  aggravation  had  been  excessive.  If 
he  refused  to  be  reconciled,  it  was  well 
that  it  should  be  so ;  she  could  be  happy 
without  him;  it  was  abundantly  proved 
that  she  could  not  be  happv  with  him. 
Next  moment,  she  thought  of  Richard 
running  to  seek  her,  to  pour  out  his  grief 
into  her  bosom.  She  saw  him,  tinder  the 
starlit  sky,  in  his  shirt-slccves,  running 
with  the  sweat  streaming  from  his  face, 
and  his  breath  issuing  in  snorts  through 
bis  nostrils.  Why  had  he  come  for  her,  in- 
stead of  going  straight  home  to  his  child  ? 
He  had  run  to  her  m  perfect  reliance  on 
her  goodness  of  heart  and  ready  sympathy. 
She  was  ashamed  of  herself;  she  had 
wounded  his  heart  where  it  was  most 
susceptible.  She  resolved,  in  spile  of  her, 
father's  advice,  to  go  to  the  cottage  next 
morning,  acknowledge  her  iault,  and  make 
her  peace  with  Richard.  Then  she  saw 
rise  up  before  her  in  the  darkness  of  her  i 


room  the  white  form  of  Gainsbmtiugfa's 
Lady  Brentwood,  with  the  shell  to  her  ear, 
hstening  to  the  roar  of  the  sea,  with  a  far- 
off,  wistful,  longing  look  in  her  eyes. 
Would  she  —  Josephine  —  ever  feel  such 
a  longing  for  her  husband  as  Lady  Brent- 
wood had  for  Red  Ruin  f  No  —  that  was 
not  possible.  A  woman  might  lose  her 
heart  to  a  rake  in  satin  and  velvet,  might 
forgive  infidelities  ;  but  she  could  not  love 
a  common  sailor,  and  pardon  a  lapse  in 
grammar,  Red  Ruin  had  deserted  his 
wife,  but  he  did  not  put  his  knife  in  his 
mouth ;  he  had  eloped  with  a  princess, 
but  he  had  held  fast  to  the  letters  A  and  v. 
Therefore,  it  was  guile  permissible  and 
possible  that  Lady  Brentwood  should  feel 
tenderness  for  Sir  Beauheu;  but  she, 
Josephine,  could  never  experience  such  a 

E earning  of  the  soul  for  her  husband,  were 
e  to  be  absent  and  become  indifferent. 
The   clock   struck  four    before   she   (ell 


aslec. 

When  she  woke,  site  had  come  round 
to  her  father's  opinion — that  the  breach 
having  once  been  made,  it  must  not  be 
filled  in.  She  regretted  that  she  had  ap- 
peared unfeeling  in  the  mailer  of  hitie 
Bessie ;  but  we  cannot  pick  our  occasions, 
and  if  Richard  came  to  interrupt  her 
with  unwelcome  news  when  she  was  en- 
gaged—  she  very  naturally  lost  her  tem- 
per and  spoke  un sympathetically.  A 
rupture  with  Richard  was  inevitable;  the 
occasion  had  come ;  it  was  not  quite  such 
as  she  would  have  chosen,  but  having 
come,  she  must  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
would  pave  the  way  to  a  separation,  and 
Richard  might  be  mduced  to  leave  Han- 
ford.  If  he  would  not  go,  she  was  re- 
solved to  depart  herself ;  they  could  not 
live  together  in  the  same  place  indifferent 
houses  and  moving  in    different    social 

In  this  mood  she  abode  the  whole  fore- 
noon ;  but  after  lunch,  she  sat  in  the  gar- 
den by  herself.  Aunt  Judilh  had  gone  up- 
stairs to  take  a  nap ;  her  father  was  away 
with  the  agent  who  had  called.  Then  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  heartless.  Her  better  self  prerailed. 
Her  pride  stood  in  the  way  for  some  while, 
but  went  down  at  last.  She  tried  lo  stay 
it  up  with  the  thought  that  Richard  could 
not  care  much  for  her,  or  he  would  have 
returned  to  the  Hall ;  but  her  efforts 
availed  nothing. 

She  rose  from  the  garden  scat,  went 
through  the  gale,  and  walked  to  the  cot- 
tage, without  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

The  elder  children  were  at  school,  to  be 
out  of  the  way.    Mrs.  Cable  had  gone  to 
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the  surgery  for  medicine ;  and  when  Jose- 
phine entered  the  house,  Richard  was 
there  alone  in  the  kitchen,  watching  and 
soothing  the  baby. 

He  looked  up  as  she  entered.  He  was 
on  one  knee  by  the  cradle ;  the  afternoon 
sun  streamed  in  at  the  little  window  on  his 
face  and  dazzled  him,  so  that  at  first  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  his  visitor. 
Josephine  noticed  a  change  in  him.  His 
cheeks  seemed  to  have  faUen  in ;  his  eyes 
were  hollow,  and  his  hair  had  lost  its 
spring  and  curl.  The  temples  stood  out, 
but  the  flesh  had  sunk  into  pits  beneath 
them.  He  looked  ten  years  older.  But 
she  saw  that  there  was  change  of  another 
sort  in  his  face  as  well.  The  expression 
was  altered.  The  light,  the  trust,  had 
vanished  from  it ;  its  frank  kindliness  had 
disappeared.  Across  the  brows  lay  deep 
furrows,  and  the  mouth  was  contracted. 
The  man  was  not  so  much  oldened  as  em- 
bittered. 

**  Richard  !  "  said  Josephine,  **  I  have 
come  to  know  the  truth  about  dear  little 
Bessie." 

He  started  at  her  voice  ;  the  furrows  on 
his  brow  became  deeper,  and  his  teeth 
clenched,  giving  his  jaw  a  heavy  look  it 
never  had  worn  before.  He  put  up  his 
hand  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  and 
he  looked  steadily  at  her  for  a  minute 
without  answering.  In  the  shadow  of  his 
hand,  his  eyes  looked  large  and  threaten- 
ing. Presently,  in  a  strangely  altered 
voice,  he  said,  '*  Bessie  is  no  child  of 
yours,  and  concerns  you  not." 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  Richard,"  said 
Josephine,  alter  a  constrained  pause.  She 
was  hurt  by  his  rebuff,  although  she 
acknowledged  to  her  heart  that  it  was 
deserved.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  spoke  petu- 
lantly the  other  night :  but  you  must  ac- 
knowledge that  you  did  a  very  unwise 
thing  —  certain  to  exasperate  me.  You 
put  me  in  a  most  awkward  dilemma." 

She  waited  for  a  reply.  None  came. 
"  Tell  me,  Richard,  is  poor  dear  Bessie 
gravely  injured  ?  I  have  heard  no  partic- 
ulars.    Tell  me  how  it  happened." 

"  How  it  happened ! "  he  repeated 
hoarsely,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  because  he 
could  not  bear  the  sun  on  his  face  as  he 
spoke  with  her.  **  Ay  !  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  Stand  off!  Do  not  come 
near  the  child.  Away  from  this  side. 
The  shadow  of  you  has  fallen  on  her  and 
fallen  on  me  already.  Your  shadow 
blights." 

In  truth,  she  had  stepped  into  the  sun- 
beam and  had  intercepted  it.  Now  she 
moved  on  one  side ;  she  was  humbled,  not 


greatly,  nor  had  she  chaneed  her  determi- 
nation, bred  of  her  father's  advice,  to 
separate  from  Cable ;  but  she  was  touched 
and  pained  by  the  sight  of  the  sufiEering 
child,  and  its  equally  suffering  father. 

**  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
charged  with  suppressed  thunder.  ^  Yoa 
were  right  when  you  said  at  Brentwood 
that  I  was  drunk.  It  is  true  I  was  drunk 
when  I  did  it.  It  was  because  I  was 
drunk  that  I  let  my  Bessie  fall.  I  had 
rather,  ten  thousand  times,  have  broken 
my  own  back  and  lain  a  crippled,  tortured 
creature  thus — through  an  eternity— 
than  have  hurt  her.  That  God  knows  —  if 
—  if  he  knows  and  cares  for  aught  that 
goes  on  below."  He  did  not  salute,  as  be 
named  the  Almighty,  as  in  the  former 
times. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Richard." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  compassion,**  he 
retorted  fiercely.  **  I  loathe  it  —  I  despise 
it.  It  was  your  doing  that  my  poor  baby 
lies  here " 

^  Richard,"  interrupted  Josephine,  with 
a  flash  of  anger  at  what  she  conceived  bis 
injustice,  **  ^cause  you  forgot  your  self- 
respect  and  drank,  and  let  Bessie  fall,  am 
I  to  be  blamed  ?    This  is  too  much." 

"  I  do  blame  you,"  he  said.  **  It  is  aU 
your  doing.  Was  I  ever  drunk  before? 
Never  —  never !  My  mother  can  tell  yoa 
that.  And  why  did  I  drink  at  the  Anchor, 
but  because  you  had  stung  and  insulted 
me  past  endurance  ?  I  forgot  my  self-re- 
spect? I  had  none.  You  haa  kicked 
it  and  trampled  it  in  the  dirt  You  bad 
killed  it.  I  always  held  up  my  bead 
and  could  check  myself.  I  never  did 
anything  that  could  oring  shame  on  my 
face,  and  tears  in  my  mother's  eyes  b^ 
fore,  because  I  respected  myself.  But  yoa 
would  not  rest  till  you  had  tieaten  ray  self- 
respect  down  and  ground  it  into  dust.  I 
drank  because  of  tne  pain  in  my  heart, 
and  to  forget  what  you  had  done  to  me. 
Then  —  after  poor  Bessie  was  hurt  —  I 
ran  to  find  you.  Now,  I  see  I  was  mad  or 
drunk  to  run  to  one  so  heartless,  so  cniel ; 
but  in  the  moment  of  my  despair,  I  forgot 
all  the  wrong  you  had  clealt  me,  and  re- 
membered only  the  tie  that  bound  us.  I 
ran  to  you,  because  I  was  burning  with 
thirst,  as  a  man  in  a  desert  runs  when  he 
sees,  far  away,  green  leaves  that  promise 
a  well.  I  ran  to  you  for  pity  and  love,  and 
you  mocked  and  drove  me  from  you."  His 
orcath  came  with  a  hoarse  rattle  from  bis 
laboring  lungs.  "  And  now  you  have  come 
to  see  the  wreck  you  have  made ;  not  oC 
my  sweet  babe  only  —  but  of  me — of 
M^."    He  came  up  to  her  with  every  ma»> 
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de  in  his  face  and  throat  distended,  and 
nitfa  clenched  hands  and  nerves  that 
stood  as  knots  Id  his  ivrlsts  and  arms. 

Josephine  stepped  back.  "Are  you 
going  to  strike  me.  Riclurd.'" 

"No,"  he  said  ;  "I  do  not  touch  women. 
I  almost  wish  1  could  seiie  you  by  the 
throat  and  wring  your  venomous  tongue 
out,  as  I  might  tear  out  the  sting  of  a 
ffasp.  I  love  you  no  more.  I  loved  you 
once,  loved  you!  —  you  stood  far  above 
me  as  the  silver  moon,  i  thought  you  the 
most  beautiful  and  holy  and  pure  of  be- 
ings ;  and  now  I  see  your  soul  is  full  of 
u^y  pits  and  scars  and  blemishes;  and 
your  light  has  no  wamuh  in  it —  it  chills. 
It  drives  a  poor  stupid  man  like  me  crazed 
—  so  crazed  that  I  have  crushed  and  nigh 
killed  my  child.  So  crazed  am  1,  that  I 
have  lost  ail  I  had  Once  that  made  me 
happy  —  my  content,  my  peace  of  mind, 
ray  trust.  I  have  looked  up  at  you,  and 
been  blasted  ;  and  noiv  —  1  cannot  look 
up  at  all  "  He  clasped  bis  hands  over 
his  head,  and  stood  with  widespread  feet 
and  elbows,  glaring  at  her. 

"  1  piiied  you  with  all  my  heart,"  he 
continued,  "when  you  once  told  me  that 

?ou  could  not  look  up  —  and  then,  In  my 
oily,  I  thought  1  would  take  you  by  the 
hand  and  hold  you,  and  put  my  finger  un- 
der  your  chin,  and  speak  to  you  of  love 
and  faith  and  the  trust  of  a  liide  child  to 
a  loving  father,  (ill  your  tossed  heart  grew 
still,  and  its  fret  passed  away,  and  you 
raised  your  eyes  to  what  is  above  us  all. 
But  I  never,  never  supposed  that  you 
would  drag  me  down  and  blind  me,  so  that 
my  power  of  looking  up  should  be  taken 

He  trembled  with  vehemence  as  he 
spoke,  and  Josephine  was  silent;  she 
quailed  before  his  indit: nation.  Then  he 
was  silent,  .standing  hxiliing  at  her;  and 
she  glanced  at  him,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  softening  in  his  face,  any  forgiveness 
inhisslerneyes. 

"Can  you  not  see,  Richard,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  tried  me  beyond  endurance  ?  1 
may  have  lacked  consideration  for  you, 
but  you  also  failed  in    thought  for  me. 


"Thi 


'  he  answered :  "  never  —  n 
said,  "if  tlial  be  si 
part  —  to   separate. 


best  for 

both  of  us  made  a  mistake.  I  did 
know  what  I  was  about  when  I  took  you  ; 
and  you  over-estimated  your  powers  when 
you  accepted  me." 

"Very  well,"  he  satd.    "We  part;  we 
see  each  other  no  more.     But  the  past 


can  never  be  undone ;  it  can  no  more  be 
repaired  and  made  straight  llun  the  back 
of   my  poor   baby,   who  is  crippled  for- 

"  You  blame  me  unreasonably,"  remon- 
strated Josephine  ;  "you  are  blind  to  the 
fvrongs  done  to  me.  Nothing  is  easier  for 
a  man  who  has  made  a  mistake,  tlian  to 
toss  the  responsibility  OD  to  the  back  of  an- 
other who  is  too  weak  to  defend  herself^ 
Let  me  kiss  little  Bessie,  and  then  1  will 

"  No,"  he  answered :  "  you  shall  not 
touch  her,  nor  go  near  her. 

Then  in  at  the  door  came  his  little  troop 
of  girls,  returning  from  school  —  six,  and 
as  they  entered,  the  sunbeam  lit  one  gold- 
en crown  after  another.  The  sun's  rays 
lay  along  the  floor.  Richard  pointed  it  to 
his  children.  "  Mary,  lead  the  '»ray ;  all 
of  you  follow  her;  keep  along  in  the  sun- 
beam, and  so  come  to  me.  Leave  the 
lady  in  the  shadow,  in  the  dark;  do  not 
step  out  of  the  sunbeam  to  her  —  do  not 

The  docile  children  obeyed,  walking  in 
line,  bathed  in  pure  light,  taking  care  not 
to  put  one  Ittlle  foot  into  the  shadow. 

Richard  waited  till  they  liad  all  come  to 
him  and  were  gathered  round  the  cradle, 
looking  lovingly,  expeclaolly.  somewhat 
wonderingly  up  at  him.  Then  he  waved 
his  hand  to  Josephine,  and  said:  "Go 
out!  Hanford  Hall  is  your  home,  and 
this  cottage  my  home.  I  banish  you  from 
my  roof,  as  you  have  driven  me  from 
under  yours.  Go !  Would  to  God,  when 
1  shut  the  door  on  you,  I  could  drive  the 
thought  of  you  out  as  well,  and  be  rid  of 
the  evil  you  have  brought  on  me  and 
mine,  as  1  rid  myself  of  your  presence  I  " 


I  HAVE  already  ir 
last  of  my  papers  o 
ite  Brotherhood,"* 
1854.  I  made  a  very  interesting  journey  to 
the  remote  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  Mr. 
Bcamont.  of  Warrington,  and  there  found, 
in  the  neiehborhood  of  Usdum,  what  I 
determined  to  make  the  background  of 
the  proposed  picture  of  "The  Scapegoat" 
(a  subject  which  had  much  struck  me 
when  I  bad  been  searching  Leviticus  tot 
the  ceremonies  of  Jewish  worship> 
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In  October  I  set  out  again,  this  time 
without  travelling  companion,  and  with 
but  one  personal  servant,  an  Arab  newly 
engaged,  who  acted  as  cook  and  tent- 
manager.  The  whole  country  to  the  south 
of  Jerusalem  had  become  disturbed,  with 
hope  to  the  fellaheen  of  escape  from 
Turkish  taxation,  encouraged  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  for  the  Russian  war. 
One  village  was  fighting  against  another ; 
each  day  brought  worse  tidings,  and  I 
was  strongly  urged  to  postpone  the  proj- 
ect of  going  alone  to  stay  at  so  remote 
and  wild  a  spot  as  Usdum.  I  resolved  to 
go  well  armed,  for  my  common  sense  told 
me  that,  with  numerous  boxes  containing 
unknown  properties,  and  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, I  should  be  the  victim  of  the 
first  impudent  scoundrels  I  met  were  it 
not  clearly  seen  that  I  had  the  means  of 
resisting  insolence. 

I  made  my  bargain  (no  light  task)  with 
Ali  Tantash,  the  muleteer,  to  have  the 
requisite  number  of  animals  ready  for  the 
journey  at  sunrise.  On  the  morning 
fixed,  my  horse  was  brought  with  a  wrong 
saddle,  and  an  hour  of  delay  occurred  be- 
fore the  better  one  ordered  could  be  got. 
Riding  then  to  the  meeting-place,  it  turned 
out  that  no  luggage  mules  were  there,  the 
excuse  given  being  that  it  was  wiser  not 
to  bring  them  to  wait  in  the  sun  until  I 
was  ready,  and  thus  I  discovered  that  the 
object  of  the  mukarie  was  to  fritter  away 
the  day  without  sacrificing  the  claim  to 
payment.  I  had  then  to  declare  that, 
whatever  the  hour  might  be  at  starting,  I 
should  not  stop  until  the  full  day's  jour- 
ney to  Hebron  had  been  completed.  The 
animals  thereupon  were  hurried  up,  and 
the  loading  was  commeneed.  Just  then, 
aiding  the  purpose  of  the  mukarie,  so 
heavy  a  storm  came  that  I  was  driven  in- 
doors for  two  hours.  After  it  had  passed 
awav  and  I  returned,  the  mule-owner  and 
his  oelongings  had  disappeared,  and  my 
cases  were  Tying  in  the  public  square. 
Being  found,  the  master  said  he  had  con- 
cluded that  I  had  given  up  the  journey 
till  to-morrow,  and  so  returned  the  beasts 
to  the  stable  ;  but  I  was  unflinching,  and 
ordered  them  back.  They  came,  only  to 
enable  us  to  sally  out  of  the  Jaffa  uate 
half  an  hour  before  a  sunset  which  was 
flickering  over  glistening  slopes.  The 
evening  w:is  tierce,  the  sky  still  covered 
with  heavy  clouds,  the  lightning  flashing, 
and  the  tliimder  murmuring  from  afar  as 
we  got  into  the  open  country. 

Reaching  the  first  height,  I  addressed 


my  company  to  the  effect  that  I  would  jgo 
on  to  Hebron  as  fast  as  possible  with 
Nicola  Beyrouti,  my  servant,  to  get  ac- 
commodation at  the  quarantine  buildingi 
while  they  should  come  on  as  soon  as  was 
convenient ;  but  the  whole  company  were 
horrified — as  they  professed  —  at  tne  dan- 
ger to  myself,  as  well  as  to  them.selves.  I 
laughed  at  their  fear,  and  began  to  trot, 
pumping  out  the  water  from  my  wet  car- 
pet-saddle as  I  rode.  Looking  back,  as 
Nicola  urged,  I  discovered  the  cortlgt 
with  heads  returning  to  Jerusalem  in  se- 
rious earnest.  I  rode  back,  and  the 
muleteer  told  me  to  reflect  how  certain 
the  peril  would  be  from  ghouls  and  efifreets, 
who  bewilder  travellers  on  such  nights, 
and  lead  them  over  precipices  to  their  de- 
struction, and  that  tne  only  safety  was  in 
company ;  but  I  insisted  upon  the  journey 
forward,  and  so  we  came  to  accord,  and 
went  on. 

Beyond  Mar  Elyas  the  road,  at  that 
time,  descended  into  the  deep  valley.  I 
could  only  see  the  path  by  tne  pools  of 
water  in  tne  worn  limestone.  At  the  bot- 
tom the  strongest  mule  slipped  and  fell ; 
his  burthen  was  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to 
be  raised  as  he  was,  and  so  the  cord  was 
loosened  and  every  article  taken  off  him* 
When  again  reloaded,  the  drivers  argued 
that  this  settled  the  question  of  the  length 
of  the  journey.  Bethlehem,  half  an  hour 
hence,  would  afford  us  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  betimes  we 
could  eo  on  to  Hebron ;  but  I  insisted 
upon  the  original  plan,  not  without  some 
reluctance  when  the  Convent  of  the  Nar 
tivity  in  sight  to  our  left  brought  to  mind 
the  thought  of  its  pleasant  hospitality. 

With  us  we  had  a  young  goat  which  was 
provokingly  blatant;  he  walked  and  rode 
in  turns,  and  our  progress  was  slow.  An 
hour  beyond  the  pools  of  Solomon,  we 
were  threading  the  mazes  of  some  low  trees 
on  the  slipper}'  road,  and  I  was  leading 
the  party,  when  I  noticed  the  yelling  of 
Nicola,  who  was  behind,  mingling  itself 
with  the  bleatings  of  the  scapegoat  modeL 
His  reply  to  my  cheer  was  verj-  lachry- 
mose, so  that  I  nad  to  ride  back  to  under- 
stand matters.  Now  he  was  in  full  tears 
like  a  great  baby,  and  he  ducked  his  head 
as  though  to  avoid  some  real  attack.  He 
was  a  well-grown  man,  fw^  years  older 
than  myself,  and  to  see  him  behaving  thus 
made  me  angry.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  O  madman  ?  "  I  said.  "  There 
are  robbers,"  was  his  replv.  "Where?" 
"All  about  us;  do  shoot,  t  pray,j^a  kh0' 
wagha^^"* —  bobbing  down  to  the  saddle  all 
the  while.    "  1  am  not  such  a  fool,** 
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my  reply ;  "  here,  I  will  ride  behind  you. 
and  keep  you  safe  from  daa^er."  1  had 
already  taken  up  mjj  place  of  rearguard 
wheD  1  was  struck  with  atones  in  two  or 
three  places  at  once,  and  ray  horse  swerved 
from  a  blow.    ''  Oh,  oh  ' 


>   the   I 


aid   I.      The 


shrouded  men  who  were  following  up  and 
pelting  us.  I  held  up  my  gun  against  the 
sky,  cocked  the  two  triggers,  brought 
round  my  revolver,  and  shouted  out, 
"Now  I  am  ready  to  kill  the  first  man 
who  shows  his  head."  Our  enemies  held 
their  hands,  and  Nicola  ceased  to  bob  his 
head,  but  he  said  aloud,  "  Now  shoot,  to 
show  you  have  a  gun  with  two  souls  and  a 

Fistol  with  many;  "but  I  returned, "  When 
see  where  to  shoot  I  won't  f:iil."  We 
went  on  insilence,  except  that  the  muleteer 
kept  Stupidly  saying, '•  1  told  ynu  how  it 
would  be ; "  and  1  was  obligtd  Id  reply, 
"What  could  be  better?  Kngli^l.men 
like  fighting."*  "That  is  true,  by  Allah," 
he  remarked,  Nicola  ioinine  in  wiih  a  cul- 
minating sob.  We  plodded  On,  minute  by 
minute,  ever  expectmg  a  fresh  attack  as 
we  turned  in  and  out  over  the  worn  and 
wet    limestone     track.      When    a    good 

Suarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  freedom 
■om  continually  expected  attack.  I  heard 
a  great  clatter  ahead,  and  I  spurred  on 
fast,  but  found  no  visible  robber,  only  our 
head  mule  was  down  again.  It  seemed 
certain  that  this  would  bring  on  our  ene- 
mies at  once,  and  1  undertook  to  keep  on 
the  alert  while  the  men  busied  themselves 
in  unpacking  and  raising  the  poor  beast. 
To  my  astonishment  this  was  effected 
without  molestation.  Our  foes  had  prob- 
ably been  on  an  opposite  journey,  and, 
seeing  us  coming,  had  put  themselves  in 
ambush  and  followed  us  back,  abandoning 
us  when  the  chance  seemed  not  a  promis- 
ing one.  In  starting  again,  however,  until 
we  had  got  out  of  cover,  we  could  not 
give  up  the  closest  vigilance. 

When  the  trees  opened  we  came  within 
sound  of  villages  toour  left  on  the  heights. 
No  arts  could  muffle  the  noise  of  our. 
animals'  hoofs,  nor  stiHe  the  bleatings  of 
our  kid  from  the  ears  of  the  dogs,  which 
provokingly  kept  up  a  continual  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  passing  of  a  strange  parly. 
We  had  kept  off  the  harder  pans  of  the 
track,  with  my  consent,  to  reduce  our 
noisiness,  and  we  were  toiling  along, 
knowing  that  it  was  midnight,  and  that  for 


an  hour  or  more  we  had  been  in  that 
state  of  a  tedious  journey  in  which  no  rec- 
ogniiable  diSerence  can  be  expected  inits 
features.  I  had  quite  admitted  in  my 
own  mind  that  it  was  fortunate  I  had  not 
trusted  to  my  faint  knowledge  of  the  road 
to  come  on  alone,  and  I  was  wondering  by 
what  sign  our  muleteer  could  be  sure  that 
he  was  in  the  road  at  all.  I  looked  more 
intently  to  discover  this,  when  it  seemed 
not  uncalled  far  to  demand  a  declaration 
from  him  on  the  subject.  No  I  He  ad- 
mitted that  he,  had  lost  the  road  for  the 
last  half-hour,  and  had  in  vain  been  trying 
to  find  it.  "  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 
1  asked.  "  Dismount,  spread  part  of  the 
tent  against  this  slope  of  the  rock,  light  a 
fire  in  a  nook  where  it  won't  be  seen,  get 
coffee,  sleep  for  three  hours,  and  go  on 
again  before  sunrise.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  can  be  done."  No  one  had  any 
other  counsel,  and  I  had  to  weigh  this 
with  my  own  thoughts. 

Curiously,  the  same  thing  had  occurred 
on  the  previous  journey  to  Hebron  about 
the  same  place  and  time.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  had  a  more  self-possessed  servant, 
one  Isaa,  with  me,  and  I  had  taken  a  very 
decided  course.  I  had  put  my  horse's 
head  to  the  village  on  the  hill,  and,  making 
all  accompany  me,  I  had  ridden  straight 
up  to  the  place,  leaving  my  man  to  do  all 
the  active  part,  I  playing  the  character  of 
the  mysterious  dignified  stranger,  which 
was  very  difficult  in  the  midst  of  barking 
dogs,  so  wild  with  excitement  that  they 
jumped  up  into  my  saddle.  Men,  women, 
and  chilaren,  scared  out  of  their  sleep 
from  around  fires  by  the  unwonted  event, 
stood  up  and  hurried  together  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  sheik  when  I  asked  for 
him.  Whatever  his  motive,  no  one  could 
have  behaved  better.  He  called  a  man 
out  from  the  crowd  and  ordered  him  to  go 
with  us  over  the  hill  to  a  point  on  a  path 
from  which  we  could  see  Hebron  and  de- 
scend by  It  into  the  road  i  and  thus  J  had 
had  good  reason  to  approve  the  trusting 
course.  The  earlier  journey  had  taken 
us,  by  a  road  between  walled  vineyards,  to 
the  town  of  the  faithful  patriarch  by  about 
one  or  two  o'clock.  \Ve  there  turned 
aside  to  the  right  to  reach  the  quarantine 
building.  My  man  had  come  up  abreast, 
and  we  were  talking  as  tired  guards  will 
after  an  anxious  watch,  when  1  noticed 
that  his  foot-track  gradually  led  him  up 
above  me.  The  slope  was  slippery.  I 
searched  for  a  place  where  there  miijht  be 
firm  footing  for  my  horse.  In  the  penum- 
brous  dulness  I  discerned  a  mass  of  white 
rock  leading  to  the  higher  level.    I  set 
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my  horse  to  grip  it  with  his  feet,  and 
heeled  him  to  make  him  use  his  full 
strength.  The  stone  proved  to  be  loose, 
and  began  to  rattle  down.  I  could  feel 
the  poor  beast  overbalancing.  As  the 
one  chance  for  both  of  us,  I  threw  myself 
off  on  the  upper  earth  to  the  right  as  best 
could  be.  I  pushed  my  gun  away  in  a 
safe  direction,  for  it  was  loaded  and  still 
half-cocked.  The  horse  hurtled  over  on 
his  back  and  rolled  down  the  incline.  I 
found  myself  safely  landed  half-way  up, 
but  with  my  leg  badly  bruised.  My  gun 
had  happily  not  explocled.  When  we  went 
to  the  poor  horse  he  was  just  able  to  get 
up.  We  hobbled  to  the  porch  of  the 
quarantine  building,  and  there  with  hasty 
arrangement  I  threw  myself  on  to  my  mat 
and  some  dry  baggage,  and  soon  sanlc  into 
reposeful  slumber.  Two  or  three  hours 
later  I  was  sitting  up,  staring  at,  and  be- 
ing stared  at  by,  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  I  seeming  very  like  what  a 
gipsy  caught  located  in  a  place  not  in- 
tended for  vagabonds  might  be.  I  had  at- 
tained my  object,  however,  which  was  to 
be  soon  after  sunrise  at  a  point  to  the 
west,  on  the  mountains  looking  down  to 
Doora  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  and  the 
nether  springs  given  by  Caleb  to  his 
daughter,  with  the  plaiu  and  Beersheba 
beyond  ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  hasty 
cup  of  coffee,  I  mounted  my  man^s  horse 
and  rode  off  alone  to  work  on  a  sketch. 

On  the  present  journey,  however,  I  had 
no  such  object;  and  although  I  revolved 
in  my  mina  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  character  with  all  my  troop,  on  this  dif- 
ficult journey,  of  being  a  bad  master  to 
trick,  as  I  had  done  by  the  previous 
counter-move,  I  was  content  to-night  to 
say,  that,  having  arrived  at  the  precincts 
of  Hebron,  in  consideration  of  the  tired- 
ness of  all  the  beasts,  I  would  be  satisfied 
to  rest  where  we  were  till  sunrise ;  and  so 
accordingly  we  half  pitched  the  tent,  and 
I  hailed  welcome  sleep  in  an  unknown 
field.  In  the  morning  it  proved  that  the 
road  was  not  far  away,  and  in  an  hour  we 
were  passing  through  the  streets  of  He- 
bron to  the  open  country  on  the  south-east. 
It  was  not  noticeable  to  me  in  broad  sun- 
light, as  the  people  of  the  town  looked  up 
from  their  business  and  the  Arabs  of  the 
fields  went  out  with  their  flocks  or  passed 
on  their  journeys,  that  they  were  stirred 
by  any  unusual  excitement.  Getting  out 
from  the  houses  a^ain,  I  could  feel  noth- 
ing now  visible  oetween  me  and  dim 
fate.  I n  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (becoming 
more  declared  at  the  descent  from  every 
fresh  hill  pass,  while  all  the  shadows  of 


the  rocks  disappeared  as  the  sun  rose  to 
the  zenith,  removing  their  sense  of  sheltei% 
in  exhilaration  of  spirit  produced  by  per- 
fumed sea-breezes,  I  could  realize  how 
natural  was  the  pious  feeling  kindled  by  a 
life  in  the  wilderness :  **  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  thee,  my  flesh  loneeth  for  thee  in  a 
barren  and  dry  land  where  no  water  is.** 
No  life,  it  seemed  to  me  then,  could  so 
well  awaken  a  sense  of  absolute  reliance 
upon  the  unseen  powers  as  this  of  the 
silent  wilderness. 

In  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  en- 
campment of  Aboudaouk,  the  sheik  of 
whom  I  was  in  search.  When  my  tent 
was  pitched,  I  sent  word  that  I  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit,  and  as  he  approached  up 
the  slope  I  stepped  out  to  welcome  him. 
He  had  a  long  face,  with  large  teeth  some* 
what  projecting  above  a  long  but  retiring 
chin,  and  as  he  neared  me,  looking  his 
aff ablest,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
like  a  mule  he  was.  I  had  to  adopt  an 
English  tone  of  preoccupation  with  Ni- 
cola, to  make  sure  that  the  sheik  should  not 
expect  me  to  fall  on  his  dirty  person  and, 
in  Arab  fashion,  embrace  him.  When  he 
was  seated  on  a  raised  mat  at  my  door, 
after  delivering  my  message  of  greeting 
from  the  consul,  I  unwrapped  from  the 
parcel  a  jabbak^  a  coat  of  the  brightest 
scarlet,  and  placed  it  on  his  shouloers  so 
that  the  contrast  with  the  vivid  color 
made  him  look  more  grimy  than  ever  as 
he  sat  there.  Going  on  with  my  part  oC 
the  ceremony,  I  wondered  whether  the 
good  Omar  looked  so  polluting  when  the 
patriarch,  giving  up  the  keys  ofjcrusalcm, 
said  aside,  **  Surely  this  is  the  abomination 
which  maketh  desolate." 

When  we  were  again  seated,  I  explained 
that  the  English  consul,  Khowagha  Finn, 
had  charged  me  to  bring  this  coat  to  him 
as  a  mark  of  his  esteem.  He  —  as  be- 
hoved him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  tribe 
outside,  men  pressing  one  another  in  a 
circle  and  veiled  women  from  tents,  watch- 
ing their  sheik  in  his  new  glory  —  adopted 
the  bearing  of  utter  unconcern,  foldingthe 
garment  under  and  about  him  on  the 
ground  as  though  he  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  new  coat  every  day,  and  certainly 
nothing  seemed  to  me  more  likely  than 
that  he  would  by  to-morrow  make  it  but 
little  distinguishable  from  his  other  rai- 
ment. After  due  assurance  that  we  were 
respectively  well  and  happy,  that  Mr.  Beap 
mont  —  who  had  been  with  me  on  the 
earlier  journey  —  was  so  also ;  that  he 
had  gone  on  to  Damascus ;  that  the  son 
was  also  well  and  happy ;  that  the  consul 
was   this  also  —  with  AlamdiliiiU^  nt- 
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tered  after  each  assurance  of  good  —  and 
that  they  all  hoped  that  he  was  well  and 
happy,  and  that  they  were  all  very  superior 
people,  and  that  they  thought  him  a  very 
superior  person ;  and  after  he  had  had 
his  pipe  charged  several  times,  and  cofiEee 
in  small  cups  given  to  him  to  satiety,  I 
ventured  to  introduce  the  business  ques- 
tion, my  servant,  of  course,  helping  me 
with  his  Arabic,  for  there  was  the  extra 
difficulty  with  them  of  an  unfamiliar  dia- 
lect. 

Combating  the  proposal  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  left  till  to-morrow,  I  said 
that  I  should  like  to  go  down  to  Usdumfor 
some  weeks,  perhaps  five  or  six,  to  make  a 
picture ;  that  I  wanted  some  of  his  men 
with  me  as  guides  and  caterers  —  that  two 
or  three  would  be  enough.  I  left  the 
number  to  him.  What  should  I  pay  him  ? 
Oh,  for  his  part,  the  whole  place  was 
mfne ;  he  hoped  I  should  always  stay. 
But,  pressed  further,  he  said,  by  Allan, 
what  I  asked  was  no  light  matter.  It 
filled  him  with  anxiety.  He  must  send 
down  at  least  a  hundred  men,  his  most 
trusted  men,  for  the  place  was  most  dan- 
gerous, being  the  road  of  various  tribes, 
and  without  a  large  party  how  could  he 
euard  me  if  I  stayed  there  day  after  day  ? 
He  would  do  his  best  to  persuade  his  men 
to  be  satisfied  with  five  hundred  English 
pounds.  And  the  men  within  hearing 
said,  "No,  no!  Never,  never!  Impos- 
sible!" And  they  went  on  to  point  out 
how  it  was  almost  out  of  hope  that  any 
but  a  few  could  ever  return  to  their  fami- 
lies. I  left  them  to  talk  themselves  out. 
When  done,  they  asked  my  reply.  I  said, 
"  We  will  talk  of  it  no  more.  It  was,  I 
see,  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine.  I  will  return 
to-morrow  and  go  to  Masada,  Engeddi, 
Marsaba,  or  Jericho  instead,  I  can  un- 
derstand that,  because  I  had  thought  of 
returning  to  a  place  which  few  travellers 
visit  and  none  revisit,  you  think  me  fool- 
ish. It  is  enough.  Let  us  talk  no  more 
about  the  proposal.  We  will  speak  of 
other  matters.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
many  men  you  have  in  your  tribe  ?"  He 
then  said,  "Why  should  you  be  angry? 
You  do  not  answer  me.  Why  don't  you 
talk  of  Usdum?"  "Look!"!  said,  "it 
is  not  far  away ;  half  a  day  would  bring 
us  there.  It  is  the  wretchedest  place  in 
the  whole  world.  If  I  had  not  already 
been  there  I  should  know  this  from  books. 
England  is  a  beautiful  country  —  a  gar- 
den with  wide  rivers  like  that  in  Egypt, 
and  trees  bearing  lovely  fruits,  and  there 
are  oxen  and  sheep,  and  birds  in  abun- 
dance, and  perfect  roads.    You  talk  as 
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though  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  a 
place  that  God  was  pleased  with ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  with  which  he  is  known 
to  have  been  very  angry.  You  treat  of  it 
as  though  it  were  a  paradise.  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  I  Well,  perhaps  a  lord  would 
give  some  large  sum  to  stay  in  a  blessed 
place,  but  not  a  para  to  stay  in  a  cursed 
one.  I  am  not  a  lord.  I  am  more  like  ^ 
monk  or  a  derwish.  I  would  go  there  just 
to  explain  to  people  in  England  (used  too 
much  to  blessings)  how  terrible  is  a  place 
accursed  of  Heaven ;  but  if  you  and  your 
men  do  not  want  me  to  go,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  sign  that  Allah  wills  me  to  work  ebe« 
where.  There  are  many  places  where 
Arabs  or  others  would  lilce  to  be  paid  for 
guiding  me,  and  I  would  go  to  their  coun- 
try instead."  The  sheik  replied,  •*  But  you 
see  I  must  send  many  to  guard  you.*' 
"  No,"  I  replied,  **  I  only  want  to  be 
guided,  and  to  have  provisions  bought 
from  the  nearest  Arabs.  Send  few  or 
many,  I  will  guard  myself."  **  Well,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  what  will  you  gpve  ? " 
After  some  fencing,  my  reply  was,  **I 
speak  with  English  woras,  the  first  is  the 
last ;  I  will  give  seven  hundred  piastres  " 
(about  six  pounds).  A  shriek  of  execra- 
tion followed ;  and  I  s^d,  **  I  am  sorry.  I 
will  go  back  and  tell  KilCtitt  frangis  not  to 
come  here  and  vex  you  with  the  wish  to 
visit  your  district.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nicola,  you  can  bring  me  my  dinner." 
And  I  got  rid  of  my  company. 

An  hour  later  the  sheik  come  to  smoke 
a  pipe  and  drink  coffee  with  me.  It  was 
dark.  The  noises  of  sheep  being  folded 
and  of  clamorous  children  had  ceased; 
barking  dogs  and  braying  asses  alone 
broke  the  resonant  silence.  He  had  been 
persuading  his  men  to  take  one  hundred 
pounds ;  would  I  say  "  Finished  "  ?  "  No  1 
only  seven  hundred  piastres,"  and  that  I 
would  pay  in  paper,  writing  a  note  for 
the  money  if  he  agreed,  and  his  men, 
after  being  at  Usdum,  should  return  with 
me  to  Jerusalem,  where,  at  the  Consulate, 
gold  should  be  given  in  exchange.  Before 
separating,  he  had  come  to  my  terms,  and 
I  had  written  the  cheque  for  the  money, 
with  which  he  retired. 

When  I  was  alone  Nicola  came  for  a 
consultation.  I  had  innocently  advised 
that,  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
tribe  better,  the  animals,  fowls,  eggs, 
cheese,  etc.,  wanted  for  our  expedition 
should  not  be  purchased  from  sources 
nearer  home;  and  now,  finding  that  we 
were  destitute,  without  later  chance  of 
providing  ourselves,  they  asked  five  and 
ten  times  the  just  price.    The  next  mom- 
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ing,  rising  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise, 
I  announced  my  intention  of  riding  back 
to  procure  provisions,  which  frightened 
our  hosts  into  reasonable  prices.  Then 
came  our  sheik  and  sat  down,  asking 
when  was  I  intending  to  conclude  the 
business.  "What  business?"  "What, 
as  sheik,  am  I  to  have  ?  The  seven  hun- 
dred piastres  all  go  to  the  men,  and  for  all 
my  trouble  in  making  them  friendly  to 
you  surely  I  ought  to  have  a  handsome 
sum."  Had  time  been  of  no  value  to  me 
it  is  possible  that  I  might  have  escaped 
this  ingenious  extortion ;  but  after  a  long 
and  hot  talk  I  was  glad  to  abate  the 
sheik's  demands  to  about  four  hundred 
piastres. 

While  contending  thus  with  the  evil,  I 
saw  Nicola  putting  aside  the  animals 
bought  for  our  purpose,  with  their  legs 
tied,  on  an  opposite  slope ;  around  these, 
men  had  assembled,  and  hideous  boys, 
nearly  black,  naked,  and  with  bare  crowns, 
shaven  save  for  one  central  black  tuft  of 
matted  hair  forming  a  tangled  inverted 
tassel,  were  jumping  about  and  screeching 
like  little  demons  ;  the  fathers  were  proud 
and  encouraging.  I  went  into  the  midst, 
and  found  what  enters  into  my  memory 
forever  when  I  come  upon  passages  in- 
spired by  the  temper  of  the  French  philos- 
ophers about  the  innocence  of  the  unso- 
phisticated children  of  nature.  The  little 
fiends  were  with  stones  and  sticks  direct- 
ing scorpions  up  to  the  side  of  the  helpless 
beasts,  and  provoking  the  reptiles  to  sting  ! 
The  incident  filled  me  with  wrath,  and  I 
scattered  the  little  crowd  with  my  koor- 
bashy  whereupon  from  afar  the  men  asked 
why  I  was  so  angry.  The  sheik  came, 
assuring  me  of  his  utmost  indignation 
with  the  boys  and  the  men  too,  all  of 
whom  he  beat  in  show,  and  when  I  de- 
clared that  I  would  not  have  one  of  these 
with  me  I  was  appeased. 

II. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  all  was 
prepared  and  we  mounted  and  turned  to- 
wards Usdum.  Our  whole  company,  it 
was  amusing  to  see,  was  now  increased  by 
only  five.  The  wonderful  scene  around 
scarcely  soothed  me  from  the  feverish- 
ness  caused  by  my  experiences  of  last 
night  and  the  morning.  As  I  rode  ahead 
a  young  Arab  of  about  twenty  came  up 
and  kissed  my  hand,  saying  that  he  hoped 
I  was  not  angry  with  him.  I  could  not 
recognize  him  as  an  offender,  and  I  asked 
his  name.  His  name  was  Soleiman ; 
would  I  let  him  be  my  son  ?  he  then  asked. 
I  agreed,  although  I  was  only  seven  years 


his  senior.  Even  my  prejudice  did  not 
prevent  me  from  seeing  that  he  had  a 
pleasant  face,  and  I  could  not  keep  my 
scowl  when  he  asked  my  name.  Humi 
he  declared  to  be  no  name,  and  Holman 
he  regarded  as  but  very  little  better  — but 
William,  pronounced  Wullaum,  he  found 
very  good;  this  thawed  me  entirely. 
When  we  got  to  Wady  Zuara  Tahta  would 
I  take  him  alone  with  me  across  the  plain 
to  the  sea,  to  where  I  should  do  my  araw- 
ing  each  day?  he  asked.  And  it  was 
agreed.  I  was  glad  to  practise  Arabic 
with  him,  and  a  little  onward  I  dismount^ 
to  fire  my  double  barrel  and  my  revolver 
at  chance  marks  for  the  unavowed  object 
of  edifying  the  company.  Farther  on, 
when  riding  with  the  sea  down  below  in 
front  of  us,  I  asked  whether  he  knew  why 
it  was  called  Bahr  Lut.  He  loolced  ie^ 
norant,  and  asked,  "  Why  was  it,  ya  Wu- 
laum?"and  I  told  him  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plaiUt 
of  the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  daughteri. 
and  the  death  of  the  wife,  with  the  appeau 
of  Lot  that  Zoar  should  be  spared  because 
it  was  Zoriah  (small).  He  knew  of  no 
ruins  about  —  De  Saulcy  had  declared  the 
discovery  of  such  —  except  the  dilapi- 
dated castle  in  the  wady  to  which  we  were 
going.  Except  for  a  few  acacia-treeSt 
growing  in  the  dry  course  of  the  storoi 
stream  which  we  were  following,  there 
was  no  sign  of  vegetation  anywhere.  The 
uplands  were  gradually  declining  before 
us.  To  the  left  we  saw  only  ranged  ridges 
bordering  the  course  of  ravines  descend- 
ing to  the  bed  of  the  sea.  To  the  right 
there  were  other  heights  with  openinss 
through  which  we  could  see  towards 
Wady  Akabah.      In  front  was  the  deep 

f'hor^  with  the  bluest  of  lakes  in  the  hot 
ow,  and  beyond  the  amethystine  moun- 
tains of  Moab  in  the  afternoon  sun*  I 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  scene  to 
talk.  We  came  rather  abruptly  to  the 
brink  where  the  two  torrent  beds  divided, 
leaving  a  high  rock,  on  which  was  built 
the  castle,  apparently  of  Middle  Aee 
work ;  it  had,  as  I  had  seen  at  Masa£, 
painted  signs  of  the  zodiac  decorating  its 
walls ;  these  seemed  recent.  It  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  uninhabitable  castle  that 
I  was  to  live  with  my  troop.  I  went  down 
first.  While  the  party  were  coming  down 
the  ver)'  slippery  and  steep  pathway  and 
taking  possession,  I  was  making  my  plans 
-  with  Soleiman.  And  we  soon  set  off* 
taking  the  picture-case  mounted  on  a 
donkey  to  the  place  of  work,  I  counting 
upon  getting  first  records  of  the  sunset  on 
the  spot.    We  took  with  us  also  the  white 
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goat.  Ail  our  party  were  busy  setting  up 
tlie  tent. 

Not  a  sign  of  humanity  was  before  us, 
glance  where  we  would  over  the  extensive 
plain  and  mountains.  Getting  out  of  the 
defile,  we  turned  slightly  to  the  right  to 
reach  the  spur  of  Usdum,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  away ;  a  furlong  beyond  that 
point  I  made  my  way  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  soon  leaving  my  man  to  stay  with  the 
ass.  I  strode  about  the  hard  standing- 
ground  to  find  the  best  site;  wandering 
afar  on  the  salt  shallows,  I  made  a  jump 
over  some  wetted  strand  to  a  firm-looking 
piece  of  drift.  It  proved  unsound,  how- 
ever. I  found  myself  sinking  in  the  mire, 
and  my  next  step  betrayed  me  lower  still. 
As  I  struggled,  a  favorite  story  heard  in 
my  childhood,  of  my  mother's  cousin,  who 
had  seen  the  veritable  pillar  of  salt  into 
which  Lot's  wife  had  been  turned,  came 
into  my  mind.  It  told  how  in  escaping 
from  some  terrible  danger  he  had  nearly 
got  swallowed  up  in  a  slime  pit.  I  threw 
myself  down  to  grasp  with  my  arms  a  firm 
support,  and  this  quickly  enabled  me  to 
reach  a  solid  ridge  again.  Having  deter- 
mined against  certain  spots,  I  now  had 
only  to  choose  between  one  or  two  which 
I  had  kept  in  reserve,  and  to  study  the 
goat's  manner  of  walking  over  the  insecure 
ground,  noting  the  while  the  tone  he  as- 
sumed. I  then  planted  my  case  in  its 
place,  uncovered  the  canvas,  and  tried  the 
composition,  noting  the  relative  turns  of 
all  the  component  parts.  Soleiman,  when 
unemployed,  nearly  destroyed  my  gravity 
by  sitting  down  exactly  in  front  of  me,  in 
utter  bewilderment,  staring  intently  into 
my  face. 

In  an  hour  I  was  steadily  at  work ;  my 
man  kept  repeating  the  inquiry  whether  1 
had  finished,  but  I  could  not  talk.  Every 
minute  the  mountains  became  more  gor- 
geous and  solemn  —  the  whole  scene  more 
unlike  anything  ever  portrayed  before. 
Afar  all  seemed  of  the  brilliancy  and 
prcciousness  of  jewels,  while  close  by  all 
of  this  was  salt  and  burnt  limestone,  with 
decayed  trees  and  broken  branches 
brought  from  far  distant  lands,  from  roots 
still  perhaps  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  in  the  winter  flood  the  lake. 
Skeletons,  too,  of  animals,  which  had  per- 
ished for  the  most  part  in  crossing  the 
Jordan  and  the  Jabbok,  had  been  swept 
here  and  lay  salt-covered,  so  that  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  left  them  untouched. 
It  was  a  most  appropriate  scene  for  the 
subject,  and  each  minute  I  rejoiced  more 
in  my  work.  While  thus  absorbed  Solei- 
man shook  my  arm  and  said,  "  Ya  abbi, 


fe  el  magrib  **  (My  father,  the  sunset  has 
come);  and  then  he  grew  quite  out  of 
patience,  and  added :  "In  the  dark  how 
can  we  escape  danger?  In  the  light  I 
can  detect  men  from  afar,  but  when  the 
sun  has  gone,  as  we  go  home,  I  can't  see 
if  they  hide  behind  trees  to  shoot  us,  and 
it  is  being  known  that  they  fear  most" 
My  reply  was :  "  My  son,  be  obedient  and 
patient  till  I  have  done  my  work ;  the  fear 
of  robbers  and  murderers  won't  make  me 
leave  it  Keep  silent  until  I  am  ready, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you,  and  we  will  hurry 
back  to  the  tent" 

When  the  stars  were  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, I  removed  the  caution  to  silence 
from  the  head  of  my  son,  who  was  almost 
in  desperation  by  this  time.  I  tied  up  the 
umbrella  and  shut  up  the  painting  and  my 
paint-box,  while  Soleiman  led  up  the  don- 
key. We  then  together  balanced  the  case 
on  the  creature's  back,  and  with  a  rope, 
ready  placed,  secured  it  in  due  balance; 
thus  acQuitted  of  preparation  dut;^,  we 
trudged  back,  not  without  trace  of  ill-hu- 
mor m  m^  companion.  But  an  Arab  soon 
forgets  discontent  if  you  tell  him  a  tale, 
and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  opening  in 
the  cli£E  we  were  the  best  of  friends. 
Here  one  necessary  precaution  was  to  ob- 
serve silence  ourselves,  and  to  prevent  our 
donkey  from  braying  as  we  approached 
nearer  to  the  encampment  The  last  my 
son  effected  by  a  timely  cuff,  or  some- 
times by  covering  the  creature's  nostrils 
with  his  cloak. 

When  we  had  got  so  close  that  we  could 
see  the  figures  a1x>ut  the  fires  and  hear  the 
talking,  Soleiman  turned  to  me  solemnly 
and  whispered  to  me  to  take  his  addia, 
and  hold  the  ass's  halter  and  immediately 
smother  any  cry  that  it  might  raise  its 
head  to  make ;  when  I  was  prepared,  he 
went  along  crouching,  and  as  he  got  for- 
ward I  could  Just  see  him  taking  to  hands 
and  knees.  There  was  a  pause,  during 
which  the  talking  was  more  audible,  and 
then  I  heard  the  salutation  of  the  new- 
comer, the  welcome,  the  inquiry,  and  at 
last  the  call  to  me  that  all  was  right. 
This  reconnaissance  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  encampment  had  not  been 
taken  by  a  hostile  torce  during  our  ab- 
sence, in  which  case  escape  for  ourselves 
by  another  way  might  have  been  possible. 
I  was  glad,  on  approaching,  to  see  the 
Arabs  with  a  fire,  made  by  the  root  of  a 
white  tree-trunk  which  had  been  left  by 
the  torrent,  and  not  less  content  to  see 
my  own  fire  with  Nicola  presiding  over  a 
savory  mess.  Water  had  been  drawn 
from  a  cistern  near  at  hand,  and,  after 
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ablutions,  I  was  ready  for  meal,  coffee,  and 
pipe,  which  latter  I  indulged  in  on  this 
journey  quite  as  an  exception. 

When  resting  myself  I  was  impressed 
by  the  solemn  silence  reigning  around, 
broken  only  by  the  cries  of  night  birds 
and  of  wild  beasts  dwelling  in  the  upland 
caves.  Before  retiring  to  sleep,  I  sallied 
out  with  my  gun  to  scale  the  nearer 
heights.  The  moon  was  still  low,  but 
bright,  and,  as  I  looked  down  on  my  home, 
the  scene  was  the  wildest  that  could  be 
conceived.  Salvator  Rosa's  retreat  in  the 
Abruzzi  must  have  been  tame  in  compari- 
son. Down  below,  the  illuminated  tent 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  high  crag  on  which 
was  perched  the  tower  of  the  little  castle ; 
our  fires  flickered  upon  its  walls,  and 
faintly,  on  the  cliffs  to  right  and  left; 
the  moonlight  touched  into  pearl  and 
ebony  the  upper  parts  of  the  gorge  which 
the  fires  did  not  color.  My  impulse  was 
to  begin  a  drawing,  but  I  might  thus  have 
hazarded  the  completion  of  my  painting, 
and  so  I  returned  to  the  tent  and  slept 
notwithstanding  the  chattering  of  Solei- 
man,  who  was  explaining  the  events  of 
the  day  to  his  companions. 

I  regard  the  man  who  has  not  sojourned 
in  a  tent  as  one  who  has  not  thoroughly 
lived  ;  it  enables  one,  as  nothing  else  does, 
to  realize  the  early  stages  of  man's  history, 
and  to  see  what  is  his  true  relation  to 
silent  nature ;  but  that  night  the  time  soon 
came  when  the  distance  between  me  and 
my  friends  was  removed.  Sleep,  if  not 
death,  can  vanquish  distance.  I  was  a^ain, 
with  all  of  the  old  set,  in  England  tallcing 
of  plans  and  thoughts  beloved  of  both. 
My  dreams  kept  me  with  the  brotherhood, 
but  waking  I  held  out  my  hands,  as  it 
seemed,  while  I  was  torn  backwards  across 
the  dark  sea  and  the  lone  hills,  and  I  found 
myself  at  home  again  in  the  little  tent 
pitched  in  the  wady,  where  angr)'  beasts 
still  howled  their  wrath  about  me. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  it  was  time 
to  be  up  to  make  preparation  for  the  day  ; 
so  I  enjoyed  my  ablutions,  while  the  break- 
fast was  being  prepared  and  the  donkey 
loaded,  Soleiman  making  his  arrange- 
ments to  accompany  me  for  the  day. 

Opposite,  on  my  right,  was  a  bluff  of 
alluvial  soil  deposited  evidently  in  succes- 
sive drifts  ;  we  had  noticed  the  same  for- 
mation at  the  foot  of  Masada  and  along  to 
Engeddi.  Wherever  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed below  by  wind  or  water  the  parti- 
cles above  had  fallen,  so  that  the  outer 
lines  were  all  vertical ;  and  yet  particular 
strata  stood  out  in  horizontal  projec- 
tions or  hollows,  giving  a  singularly  archi- 


tectural look  to  the  masses.  Here,  at  a 
corner,  the  superincumbent  pressure  had 
hardened  the  centres  of  support  and  left 
intervening  spaces  loose,  and  these  the 
winds  had  carried  away,  leaving  a  gallery 
with  pillars  holding  up  the  heavy  roof ; 
so  like  to  the  manner  of  an  Indian  temple 
was  it  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  not  to 
regard  the  structure  as  the  work  of  man* 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  conclude  whence 
the  Hindoos  had  deprived  their  type  of 
architecture.  Many  other  geological  won- 
ders there  were  for  my  half-informed  mind, 
which,  not  being  of  an  artistic  interest,  I 
do  not  note  here. 

Soleiman  and  I  again  set  out  — it  was 
soon  after  sunrise  —  to  the  place  of  work, 
meeting  and  seeing  no  one  in  all  the  great 
range  before  us  dav  after  day  with  two 
exceptions,  to  be  told  of  later.  Descend- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  into  the  deeper 
plain,  it  was  curious  that  at  a  level  like 
that  of  water,  but  perfectlv  unseen,  recog- 
nized only  by  the  breathing  organs,  we 
met  with  a  thick  atmosphere  scenting  of 
fir,  juniper,  pitch,  and  who  knows  what 
beside  combined?  Walking  backwards 
and  forwards  it  always  was  perceptible 
at  the  same  level.  Below  were  flies  like 
house  flies,  but  dwarfish  — so  innumerable 
that  on  opening  one^s  lips  unguardedly  to 
speak,  as  many  as  twenty  would  enter  U^ 
gether ;  and  when  partridges  offered  them* 
selves  among  the  underwood  for  my 
cuisine,  the  creatures  of  Beelzebub  that 
were  disturbed  by  raising  arms  and  pm 
were  numerous  enough  to  make  the  birds 
quite  invisible  at  the  critical  moment  At 
first  I  apprehended  great  hindrance  from 
these  pests,  but  for  some  reason,  never 
quite  intelligible  to  me,  no  fly  ever  both- 
ered me  when  once  I  was  seated  under 
my  umbrella. 

I  had  planned  all  my  work  so  carefully 
the  previous  evening  —  marking  in  the 
shadows  and  noting  the  tints  —  that,  al- 
though the  effect  was,  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  day,  quite  different,  I  was  able  — 
counting  with  certainty  upon  a  cloudless 
sunset  to  correct  all  —  to  lay  in  my  day*a 
work  boldly.  But  it  was  important,  with 
the  quickly  dr}ing  paint,  to  complete  every 
atom  that  I  had  undertaken,  and  to  have' 
time  to  spare  to  make  necessary  notes  for 
the  morrow.  My  son  set  down  the  leather 
water-bottle  in  the  shade  within  reach, 
and  wandered  about  —  coming  back  at 
lunch-time,  when  we  ate  together  of  dried 
fruit  and  bread,  and  then  I  was  free  to 
:  talk.  I  scarcely  ever  left  the  spot,  evea 
i  for  a  few  yards,  knowing  how  precious 
,  time  was,  more  so  than  was  professed,  for 
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it  was  certain  that  my  men,  although  en- 
gaged to  stay  longer  than  would  be  need- 
ful, would  only  with  great  tact  and  luck  be 
kept  quiet  long.  As  the  sun  went  down 
again  Soleiman  urged  my  departure,  but  I 
was  unyielding.  At  dusk,  when  at  last  I 
gave  the  sign,  and  we  lifted  the  case  on  to 
the  ass^s  back,  that  animal  proved  to  be 
full  of  fun ;  and  when  he  found  both  our 
hands  engaged  he  slipped  out  of  the  way, 
leaving  us  with  our  burden  in  the  air.  It 
was  provoking  to  be  thus  treated  more 
than  once,  and  when  at  last  the  work  had 
been  done  and  my  paint-box  fixed  on  to 
the  load,  I  felt  the  dews  of  evening  sus- 
piciously chilly.  It  was  not  a  place  to 
disregard  such  admonitions,  and  so  I  kept 
no  restraint  on  my  impulse,  but,  making 
my  gun  my  partner,  I  waltzed  about  fifty 
or  more  yards  onwards.  When  I  haltea, 
Soleiman  seemed  possessed  of  some  ter- 
rible secret.  I  became  concerned  ;  he  ap- 
proached with  arms  uplifted,  and,  when 
close,  threw  them  about  my  neck,  saying, 
"Before,  you  were  my  father  —  hence- 
forth let  me  be  your  brother.  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  so  great ;  you  dance  like  a 
der\vish — are  you  one?  Can  you  do  it 
again  ?  "  **  Yes,  ya  ahooi,"  I  said,  and 
away  I  went  a  second  and  a  third  time  — 
indeed,  often  on  the  way  back  till  I  had  no 
more  chill.  We  arrived  at  our  cheerful 
home,  and  soon  it  became  more  gay,  for 
during  my  dinner  I  could  hear  Soleiman 
recounting  my  exploits  as  a  derwish,  and 
there  were  frequent  yells  of  delight. 
When  my  coffee  was  brought,  Nicola  told 
me  that  the  Arabs  desired  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  me,  and  I  invited  them  at 
once.  Sitting  down  at  the  door,  with  the 
customary  salutations  done,  and  after  I 
had  given  them  tobacco,  the  elder  re- 
peated what  Soleiman  had  said,  and  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  do  them  the  favor  to 
come  out  and  dance.  I  felt  obliged  to  de- 
cline, pointing  out,  however,  that  if  any 
wished  to  see  me  dance  they  might  come 
down  the  next  evening  at  sunset ;  but  they 
pleaded  that  the  tent  could  not  be  lett 
without  danger,  and  I  could  see  they  re- 
tired greatly  disappointed. 

Some  of  these  men  were  of  the  most 
perfect  intellectual  appearance.  Some 
had  heads  in  form  quite  worthy  of  Me- 
lanchthon  or  Lord  Bacon ;  but,  after  care- 
ful personal  watch  and  inquiry  of  Nicola, 
I  found  that  the  only  manner  in  which  they 
had  exhibited  superior  intelligence,  during 
their  fortnight's  stay  with  us,  was  in  steal- 
ing the  sugar  out  or  our  canteen. 

The  next  day  my  brother  was  full  of  ex- 
citement about  the  simple  event  of  last 


evening.  "  Ya  Wullaum,"  he  said,  "  the 
sheik  has  no  son.  I  am  his  nephew,  and 
on  his  death  I  am  to  be  sheik.  Let  Nicola 
eo  back  to  Jerusalem ;  he  Is  not  |;ood ;  we 
don*t  want  him ;  but  you  stay  with  us  al- 
ways. The  sheik  has  a  daughter  of  right 
age ;  you  shall  marry  her,  and  you  shall 
be  sheik  before  me.  You  shall  lead  us  in 
our  raids  and  battles,  and  when  we  are  in 
peace  and  encamped  you  shall  be  our  der- 
wish and  dance  to  us.  We  have  arranged 
it,  and  so  let  it  be.*'  I  wished  to  avoid 
wounding  the  good  man's  feelings  and  my 
reply  was :  **  My  brother,  I  have  a  father 
and  a  mother  in  Bellud Inglese^  and  I  have 
promised  them,  if  God  wills,  that  I  will 
return  and  take  the  picture  of  this  place 
with  me.  How  can  I  make  their  hearts 
sad  by  staying  here?"  "But,"  he  re- 
tumeci,  "  you  can  make  the  paper  speak ; 
write  to  say  that  we  want  you  to  be  our 
sheik,  and  let  Nicola  take  the  picture  to  En- 
gland — he  is  not  good."  While  I  still  com- 
bated his  arguments,  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
by  giving  me  time  to  think  over  the  pro- 
posal my  obstinacy  would  gpve  way,  he  in- 
quired where  I  was  bom,  and  then  what 
was  London — was  it  a  mountain  or  a 
plain?  In  return  to  my  explanation  he 
started,  saying,  **Not  a  city  —  not  like 
Jerusalem,  with  walls  and  gates  and  shops  ? 
Never,  ya  ahooi,  I  will  never  believe  that 
you  are  a  belladi — a  citizen — never!  I 
know  you  are  an  English  bedawee^  and  you 
were  born  in  a  tent.''  I  lost  considerably 
in  his  estimation  by  refusine  this  honor- 
able ori^n.  I  think  he  disbelieved  me, 
for  he  still  harped  upon  his  project.  All 
his  stately  proposals,  with  prospect  of 
overcoming  neighboring  tribes,  dislodging 
the  Turks  from  Judea,  restoring  the  Jews 
to  their  long-lost  kingdom,  and  general 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  would 
have  been  tempting  even  to  a  peaceful 
P.  R.  B.,  but  I  saw  two  terrible  marplots  in 
the  way  of  the  romance — one  in  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  other  in  the  English  foreign 
minister  —  so  I  slept  in  peace,  leaving  the 
work  of  bringing  back  the  Jews  to  some 
one  more  equal  to  the  task  of  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  peace  without  violence. 

Next  day,  to  my  surprise,  I  beheld  a 
man  in  the  shallows  scraping  up  salt,  and 
he  astonished  me  further  when  ne  calmly 
maintained  that  he  had  an  established 
right  to  take  it  from  the  spot ;  but  we  per- 
suaded him  to  accept  a  few  piastres  and 
go  elsewhere,  which  he  did  quietly,  and 
without  further  consequences  —  we  never 
saw  him  again. 

My  man  entertained  me  with  a  story  of 
how,  with  a  Frank  traveller  at  Petra,  at  a 
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critical  moment,  when  the  Arabs  there 
were  about  to  rob  and  maltreat  him,  he, 
my  brother,  had  arrived  and  rescued  him, 
using  his  drawn  sword  ver^'  freely,  and  so 
saved  the  khowagha's  life.  It  was  told 
with  great  storm  and  fury  of  action ;  and 
as  the  Edomites  have  a  very  bad  character, 
and  are  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  assured  that  for  once  some 
of  them  had  been  punished. 

Day  after  day  thus  went  on,  one  much 
like  another,  but  when  Sunday  arrived  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  I  woula  work.  It 
would  have  been  a  delight  to  have  a  holi- 
day, to  read  David's  early  psalms  in  the 
wilderness  of  his  refuge,  to  go  searching 
among  the  valleys  and  hills  to  recreate  my 
soul ;  but  our  provisions  were  getting 
low,  the  lazy  Arabs  would  not,  although  I 
gave  them  gunpowder,  go  out  to  snoot 
game,  and  there  was  clear  prospect  there- 
fore of  coming  to  a  speedy  termination  of 
my  stay  here ;  so  I  concluded  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  work.  In  about  nine  days  I 
began  to  be  poorly,  partly  perhaps  through 
the  food.  The  doctor  nad  provided  me 
with  medicine  against  fever,  but  not 
against  other  ills.  I  could  not  leave  off 
work,  and  must  eat  what  there  was.  I  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  rely  upon  a  small 
wincglassful  of  araky  the  only  strong 
drink  we  had;  I  took  it  with  hot  water 
when  in  bed,  and  slept  so  soundly  that 
the  goat  came  in  and  overturned  every- 
thing for  food  without  waking  me,  and  in 
the  morning  I  was  quite  well. 

Soon  now  the  mountains,  the  sea,  and 
the  middle  distance  on  my  canvas  were 
completed,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
more  indifferent  to  the  grumblings  of  the 
men.  We  had  procured,  with  my  last 
coins,  chopped  straw  and  other  food  for 
the  animals,  and  rice  for  ourselves,  from  a 
village  towards  Petra.  I  was  gradually 
working  down  to  the  salt  foreground,  ancl 
one  afternoon  when  Soleiman  was  away  I 
was  pondering  on  the  present  state  of 
desolation  of  "  the  wav  of  the  sea,"  when 
my  brother  appeared,  looking  more  im- 
pressive than  usual.  He  crouched  down 
beside  me,  put  his  hand  out  to  the  cliffs 
towards  Masada,  and  uttered  the  porten- 
tous words  :  "  There  are  robbers,  they  are 
coming  this  way — one,  two,  three,  on 
horseback,  and  two  —  wait,  three — yes, 
four  on  foot.  They  have  not  yet  seen  us, 
and  soon  they  will  be  behind  Usdum,  and 
we  shall  be  able  safely  to  move.  You 
must  put  down  your  umbrella ;  shut  up 
your  picture,  cover  it  with  stones.  They 
will  not  be  here  for  an  hour.  We  will  go 
up  in  the  mountain ;  they  will  keep  along 


the  road  at  the  foot  We  will  come  baide 
to  the  picture  when  they  have  gone  by." 
I  could  see  the  party  very  for  away.  I 
asked,  how  did  he  know  they  were  rob- 
bers? "They  are  always  roobers  wbea 
the  others  are  feeble  ;  it  would  be  useless 
for  us  to  resist.  Quick,"  he  said.  "  Pei^ 
haps  they  belong  to  a  friendly  tribe." 
"  They  do  not,"  he  groaned.  "  Oh,  come  I " 
"  No,'^  I  said,  "  I  shall  stay  at  my  work." 
He  implored  me  to  listen,  and  finally 
stamped,  saying,  "  Your  blood  be  on  jova 
own  head;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the 
mountain  and  hide  myself."  As  be  went 
away  he  turned  two  or  three  times,  and 
a^in  appealed  to  me,  like  a  man  at  his 
wits'  end.  "Why  stay?  What  .do  3rou 
trust  in?"  I  replied  unaffectedly  that 
mine  \vas  a  good  work,  that  Allah  would 
help  me,  and  that  I  was  content  to  accept 
whatever  might  be  the  issue.  And  so  I 
saw  him  run  to  the  break  in  the  mountain 
near,  and  with  the  ass  climb  up  its  rough- 
ness, and  disappear  like  one  fearful  of 
trusting  to  further  second  purpose.  I 
tried  not  to  paint  the  less  firmly  or  effec- 
tively,  in  having  need  to  turn  my  head  oc- 
casionally to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
deeshman.  Before  they  had  quite  been 
cut  off  from  observation  by  the  intenren- 
ing  side  of  Usdum  I  could  see,  what  I  at 
first  doubted,  the  correctness  of  Solei- 
man's  counting.  When  they  were  hidden 
there  was  a  long  silence.  My  brother 
made  no  sign,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  progress  with  my  work  as  well 
as  possible.  As  the  time  wore  away  1 
was  anxious  for  the  denouements  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  at  last  to  decide  that 
it  was  beyond  fancy  that  I  could  hear  the 
Arabs  —  the  horses'  and  the  men's  foot- 
steps among  the  shingle.  I  suspended 
my  painting,  and  looked  from  beneath  my 
umbrella,  until  suddenly  they  emerged 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  me ;  they  all 
halted  and  pointed  to  me.  The  horsemen 
had  their  faces  covered  with  kufeyidks 
and  carried  long  spears ;  and  the  footmen 
had  guns,  swords,  or  clubs.  They  stood 
there  some  two  minutes,  and  then  turned 
out  of  the  beaten  way  direct  to  me,  clatter- 
ing among  the  large  and  loose  smaller 
stones  at  a  measured  pace.  I  continued 
placidly  conveying  my  paint  from  palette 
to  canvas,  steadying  my  touch  by  resting 
the  hand  on  the  double-barrellea  gun.  I 
knew  that  my  whole  chance  depended 
upon  the  exhibition  of  utter  unconcern* 
and  I  continued  quietly,  as  though  my 
studio  had  been  of  the  commonest  sort. 

Suddenly  the  whole  party  drew  up,  the 
leader   thundered   out,  "Give  me 
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water."  I  turned  and  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  his  horse's  feet,  and  then  very  de- 
liberately at  the  others,  and  resumed  my 
task  without  saying  a  word.  And  then 
again  he  spoke,  "  Do  you  hear?  Give  us 
some  water."  After  turning  to  him  once 
more,  with  a  little  pause,  extending  my 
right  hand  on  my  breast,  I  said,  **  I  am  an 
Englishman ;  you  are  an  Arab.  English- 
men are  not  the  servants  of  Arabs ;  they 
take  Arabs  for  servants.  You  are  thirstv 
—  it  is  hot.  The  water  is  there;  I  will 
out  of  my  kindness  let  you  have  some,  but 
you  must  help  one  another ;  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  do,"  and  I  turned  again 
quietly  to  work.  They  muttered  together 
in  conclave.  Presently  the  leader  again 
spoke.  "  Are  you  here  all  alone  ?  "  **  No," 
I  said,  "  I  have  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
Aboudaouk  waiting  upon  me."  "Where 
are  they  ? "  "  Well,  some  are  with  my 
tent  and  animals  in  the  Wady  Zuara,  but 
one  comes  with  me  to  stay  all  day."  They 
looked  about  while  they  handed  the  bottle 
from  one  to  another  and  drank.  And 
then  again  the  speaker  said,  **  We  should 
see  him  were  he  here."  "But,"  I  said, 
"  he  saw  you  coming  when  you  were  at  a 
distance,  and,  bein^  afraid,  ne  went  to  the 
mountain  to  hide  himself."  At  which  my 
questioner  said,  "  Call  him."  I  looked  at 
him  very  gravely,  and  said  in  a  convincing 
tone,  "  But  1  don't  want  him."  The  reply 
was,  "  We  want  him."  "  Well,"  I  added, 
"  then  you  call  him ;  his  name  is  Solei- 
man."  After  a  little  discussion,  the 
strangers  seemed  to  see  reason  in  the 
argument ;  and  the  plain  echoed  with  the 
name — familiar  to  Arabs  as  that  of  the 
imperial  wizard  over  Nature — but  no  re- 
sponse came.  "  There,"  they  said ; "  there 
is  no  one,  or  he  would  answer."  My  ex- 
planation was  that  I  had  before  said  he 
was  afraid,  that  they  best  knew  what,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  was  needful  to 
speak,  and  accordingly  the  name  was 
again  shouted,  with  solemn  pledges  of 
amity.  Presently  a  voice  was  heard  with 
demands  for  further  assurances  of  safety, 
and  then  my  brother  stood  up  from  behind 
a  rock,  and  gradually  he  came  down, 
bringing  the  donkey  back  with  him.  He 
advanced  direct  to  the  men  with  saluta- 
tions, and  he  kissed  the  leader,  and  the 
others ;  and  they  returned  the  kiss,  and 
began  to  talk,  each  stating  his  tribe.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  horsemen 
dismounted ;  they  formed  a  circle,  they 
lit  pipes,  and  sat  down  to  talk. 

To  the  first  questions  put,  I  heard  So- 
leiman  reply  that  the  tent  was  guarded  by 
one  hundred  of  his  tribe,  some  of  whom 


were  always  coming  down  to  us;  that  I 
had  bargamed  with  the  sheik  to  stay  a 
month  or  two;  that  I  had  been  on  the 
spot  twelve  days ;  and  what  I  did  on  ar- 
riving. "  What  does  he  come  here  for  ?  " 
was  asked.  "He  comes," said  Soleiman, 
"  each  day  from  the  tent  at  sunrise,  and 
stays  till  sunset  writing  on  that  paper 
with  his  colored  inks  taken  out  of  those 
bottles."  "Ah  I"  was  muttered,  "why 
doesn't  he  stay  in  Eneland,  and  leave  our 
country  to  us?"  "Who  can  say,"  re- 
turned my  brother,  "why^<i»^i>  do  what 
they  do?"  "True,"  said  the  speaker; 
"has  he  any  arms?"  "That  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,"  said  my  brother,  "  is 
a  gun  with  two  souls,  and  I  have  seen  him 
shoot  large  and  small  lead  with  it.  But 
under  his  coat  he  has  a  pistol,  which  vrill 
shoot,  not  twice  only,  but  as  many  times 
as  he  likes  without  reloading,  for  when  I 
have  asked  whether  it  would  fire  again  he 
has  eone  on  to  five,  and  then  put  it  away  ; 
and  I  knew  It  would  still  shoot."  "  But 
why  did  he  stay  here  when  you  went  ?  " 
"  He  said  that  he  trusted  in  Allah."  Then 
came  the  muttering  of  some  of  the  at- 
tributes. "Does  he  ever  talk?"  "While 
he  writes  he  will  not  talk,  but  when  com- 
ing here,  eating,  and  going  home,  his 
words  are  many."  "  What  docs  he  say  ?  " 
"  Many  things ;  he  told  me  why  this  sea  is 
called  Bahr  Lut."  "  Tell  us ;  ^  and  Solei- 
man commenced  giving  my  history  of  the 
wickedness  of  tne  people  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  plain,  of  God's  wrath,  of  the 
visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Ibraibim  at 
Mamre,  of  his  pleadings,  of  the  reception 
of  two  by  Lut,  of  the  flight,  the  death  of 
the  wife,  and  of  the  overthrow  by  fire  of 
the  four  cities,  so  that  no  man  knew  where 
they  had  been,  and  of  the  escape  to  Zoar. 
The  history  was  much  embellished  by 
the  rich  Arabic  of  the  narrator.  After  a 
pause  he  went  on  to  describe  my  dancing, 
until  it  was  evident  the  strangers  h^ 
many  wei^^hty  problems  to  resolve. 

For  a  time  tnere  was  no  sound  but  that 
of  smoking.  Silence  was  broken  by  a  new 
speaker,  who  said,  in  a  smotherea  voice, 
"  I  want  to  talk ; "  and  his  fellows  invited 
him  to  do  so.  His  address  was  thus : 
"The  khowagha  is  a  magician;  he  has 
books  in  his  own  country,  like  other 
Franks,  which  tell  him  all  things.  He  has 
learnt  about  the  four  cities ;  they  were  of 
course  magnificent  towns,  full  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  riches  of  all  sorts.  He  came 
before  with  his  two  friends  to  look  ;  they 
could  not  find  the  places  of  the  cities ;  they 
knew  that  we  Arabs  would  not  let  them 
search  and  dig,  and  so  he  returns  once 
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more  with  a  large  paper,  and  on  it  he 
writes,  as  Soleiman  says,  the  skv,  the 
mountains,  the  plain,  the  sea,  and  even 
the  salt.  He  had  the  white  eoat  led  over 
the  ground  to  charm  it ;  when  done,  he 
will  take  the  paper  to  England.  And  with 
a  sponge  he  will  wipe  out  the  colored 
inks,  and  at  the  bottom  he  will  find  the 
four  cities,  wherever  they  were,  and  he 
will  become  possessed  of  all  their  riches." 
The  suspended  breathings  were  resumed 
with  a  groan.  "It  must  be  so,"  all  said. 
Then  came  questions  as  to  my  further 
stay.  1  had  not  said  a  word  yet  to  Solei- 
man of  my  leaving  before  the  stipulated 
term ;  and  what  he  said  was  of  a  kind  to 
make  them  think  I  should  stay,  however 
hurried,  another  week  or  more.  Very  low 
conferences  ensued,  until  at  last  it  was 
resolved  to  leave  me.  They  had  some 
calculations  in  their  head,  but  1  still  went 
on  with  my  work  as  though  I  had  no 
thought  of  them. 

W.  HoLMAN  Hunt. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
AN  ADVENTURE  IN  CARIBOO. 

Having  in  my  time  wandered  over  no 
small  part  of  the  globe,  and  being  now 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  it  is  my  chief  delight 
to  toss  over  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
of  my  memorv  by  the  help  of  travelled 
visitors.  Such  wayfarers  are  the  most 
honored  and  welcome  guests  of  my  old  oak- 
panelled  smoking-room,  on  whose  walls 
nang  many  an  antlered  trophy  of  the 
chase  ;  and  many  a  weapon,  from  my  own 
well  used  English  guns  to  the  "curst  Ma- 
layan kreese  from  Perak  and  Salangore, 
serves,  if  not  to  point  a  moral,  at  all  events 
to  invite  or  suggest  many  a  tale. 

My  old  friend  Captain  P was  here 

at  the  end  of  last  vear  for  a  week's  visit, 
and  the  reversion,  m  the  matter  of  pheas- 
ants, of  my  more  modern  friends'  leavings. 
Those  young  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  twenty  brace  a 
day  to  each  gun,  but  we  old  stagers  are 
not  such  epicures,  —  we  who  know  what 
it  is  to  shoot  for  our  suppers,  and  to  go 

hungry    then,     P 's   best    stories,    1 

think,  hail  from  the  West ;  though  there 
are  few  of  the  parochial  divisions  of  this 
planet  that  would  not  furnish  him  with  a 
text.  But  he  handles  the  West  as  if  he 
loved  it,  as  Izaak  Walton  bade  us  handle 
the  frog.  He  is  at  home  anywhere  there  : 
on  the  prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  Alaska  to   Panama. 


He  had  been,  many  years  affo,  a  govem- 
ment  officer,  magistrate,  goQ-escort  cap 
tain  or  the  like,  in  British  Columbia. 

On  the  evening  which  I  will  take  as  an 
epoch  to  start  with,  our  party  consisted  of 
a  certain  Chancery  barrister,  who  shot 
well,  drank  fair,  and  had  the  sometimes 
provoking  gift  of  summing  up  the  merits 
of  one  of  our  tales  of  outland  with  a  judi- 
cial neatness  often  not  to  be  anticipated 
from  their  wild  in^edients ;  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  who  might  sometimes,  I  fancyy 
have  preferred  whist,  short  or  even  lon^ 
to  our  everlasting  travellers*  tales ;  P  ^ 
and  myself. 

We  had  been  conversing^  on  the  subject 
of  flies.  Our  remarks  hadbeen  severe  on 
those  works  of  nature,  and  devoid  oi 
any  shade  of  Brahminical  charity.  Their 
splendid  impudence  had  been  dealt  with| 
and  the  barrister  had  even  cited  Mr.  Rus* 
kin  against  them.  The  rector  had  remind* 
ed  us  of  the  etymology  of  the  title  ^  Beel- 
zebub.*'  I,  for  my  part,  though  certainly 
against  the  grain,  had  assumed  the  brief 
of  devil's  advocate,  and  pleaded  that  some 
doctors  (names  unknown)  had  held  that 
mosquito  bites  (in  quantity  unknown)  will 
act  (in  circumstances  not  precisely  stated) 
as  a  prophylactic  against  fever. 

"  Although,"  said  P ,  after  medilar 

tively  filling  up  his  long  tumbler  and  cram- 
ming  a  fresh  charge  of  kanaster  into  his 
vast  meerschaum,  **  although  flies  once 
did  help  me  to  a  little  fortune  (it  was  over 
seven  thousand  dollars),  yet  they  must  not 
call  me  as  a  witness  to  character.  I*m 
dead  against  them  :  Zai  mort  sans  pkra$€ 
is  my  verdict." 

We  waited,  for  indeed  he  was  the  last 
speaker  on  the  subject,  and  we  were  quar- 
tering the  ground  to  flush  a  story,  or  some 
subject  to  shoot  a  story  at. 

"  The  best  fellow,  the  very  best  out  and 
away,  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  French 
army  — ancf  in  the  Crimean  days  and  be- 
fore that  I  knew  many  —  was  nector  Car- 
dec,  a  squadron-leader  of  Macmahon's  out 
there  in  the  mud  in  Algeria— -as  good  a 
soldier  and  comrade  as  ever  slapped  a 
sword  home  in  scabbard.  He  was  mighty 
quick  at  pulling  it  out,  too,  by  the  same 
token." 

We  thought  a  storv  was  to  the  fore  now, 
but  none  of  us  could  think  how  the  flies 
were  to  come  in. 

"  Well,"  resumed  he  after  some  solemn 
puffs  of  his  calumet,  **well,  he  died  — of 
the  bite  of  a  bluebottle  fiy  on  the  sands  of 
Boulogne.  A  queer  fate  for  such  a  fire 
eater !  Poor  Hector !  his  bold  soul  must 
have  made  the  air  shake  over  those  mead- 
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ows  of  asphodel  yonder,  when  he  realized 
it,  and  commented  there  on  it  in  his  free 

fashion."    And   P ,  in  the  character 

of  Hector's  vates  sacer,  here  blew  out  so 
vast  and  indignant  a  volume  of  smoke 
that  it  seemed  to  be  that  hero's  shade  in 
person  and  in  the  very  act  of  the  utter- 
ances suggested. 

All  this  was  very  moving,  but  we  clearly 
had  not  yet  flushed  the  story;  and  the 
barrister  found  voice  for  us  by  saying 
dryly, "  Let  us  have  the  case  for  the  nies, 
such  as  it  is  —  the  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

"  Well,"  said  P ,  "  in  the  year  i860, 

or  thereabouts,  I  was  taking  the  pay  of 
our  sovereign  lady,  and  giving  no  small 
share  of  very  hard  work  for  it,  in  her 
Majesty's  colony  of  British  Columbia.  1 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had  some- 
what indistinct  and  multifarious  duties 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
generally,  and  of  the  gold-escort  in  par- 
ticular. In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  was  in  the 
northern,  and  in  those  days  extreme,  limits 
of  the  colony  —  at  the  Forks  of  Quesnelle, 
to  speak  by  the  card  —  as  an  early  winter 
began  to  whisper  hoarsely  and  frostily  to 
the  various  mining-camps  that  it  was  time 
to  be  pulling  up  flume-boxes,  and  for  pru- 
dent tolk  to  be  turning  their  faces  south. 
Men  who  had  done  well  began  to  think  of 
the  amenities  of  the  saloons  and  billiard- 
halls  of  Victoria;  if  very  well,  they 
dreamed  of  even  Frisco  as  a  place  of 
hybernation;  while  men  who  had  been 
avoided  by  the  quick  wings  of  Fortune 
were  fain  to  balance  the  prospect  of  taking 
tJje  down  road  only  to  re-measure  its 
weary  miles  after  a  long  winter,  against 
that  of  hibernating  in  the  society  of  icicles 
and  tree-martins. 

"It  cost  money  then  to  insure  the  safe 
transport  of  *  dust '  from  the  mines  to  the 
lower  country.  The  smart  red  jackets  of 
the  gold-escort  had  to  be  paid  for  as 
smartly ;  nor,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
was  the  security  so  provided  altogether 
equal  to  that  of  a  Chubb's  safe  in  a  bank 
cellar.  The  escort  boys  were  only  men 
of  mould.  They  could  fill  a  pit  like  other 
men ;  and  though  there  was  never  a  seri- 
ous attack  in  my  time,  we  had  plenty  of 
alarms  to  season  our  excursions  with,  and 
one  abortive  ambuscade.  Many  owners 
of  dust  wouldn't  trust  it  to  the  escort, 
and  some  didn't  like  the  toll;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  many  a  little  Jew  tradtr, 
of  furtive  proclivities  and  frugal  mind, 
would  sneak  down  the  forest  trails  carry- 
ing his  wealth  himself,  and  make  his  way 
(ay,  marry,  and  sometimes  fail  to  make 
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it!)  in  a  hunted  sort  of  fashion  to  the 
lower  country.  And  many  a  stout  Cali- 
fornian  with  ouckskin  belt  well  filled,  or 
heavy  saddle-bags,  preferred  his  own  in- 
surance to  that  of  *  the  petticoat  govern- 
ment *  it  was  often  his  ungallant  humor  to 
rail  against.  Between  these  two  sorts  of 
wayfarer,  the  one  fleeinz  like  a  partridge 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  others  in  jovial 
Chaucerian  sort  of  cavalcade,  banded  to- 
gether for  safety  and  good  compan)r, 
swaggering  and  ruffling  through  the  pri- 
mevaJ  woc^s,  there  were  many  grades  of 
travellers.  These  fellows,  however,  stick 
to  one's  memory  — gay  with  the  glow  of 
anticipated  pleasures,  pleasures  to  be  all 
the  sweeter  by  long  and  forced  absti- 
nence from  them,  comfortable  and  secure 
with  a  fortunate  season  behind  them,  with 
the  bravery  of  bright  revolver  butts  and 
scarlet  shirts,  in  hard  training  from  suc- 
cessfully *  bucking  at  the  tiger '  of  nature 
in  her  most  primitive  form  Tike  men  who 
had  been  warring  with  mammoth  and  mas- 
todon and  had  come  ofiE  winners — these 
boys  made  bright  pictures  enough.  If 
there  was  no  soldierly  clash  of  stirrup 
and  scabbard,  no  jingle  of  consecrated  ro- 
mance, no  feather  and  flourish  of  war,  yet 
the  .tin  drinking-cup  clinked  gallantly 
against  frying-pan  or  kettle  as  they  rode, 
and  these  paladins  of  pelf  were,  to  do 
them  bare  justice,  as  full  of  fight  as  any 
soldiers  who  ever  wore  their  country^ 
color. 

'*  Part  of  the  way  I  happened  (having  a 
duty  just  then  to  be  performed  in  a  quiet, 
non-official  way)  to  join  such  a  party  as  I 
have  described  going  from  the  Forks  of 
Quesnelle  down  to  Williams's  Lake. 
These  two  points  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  apart,  and  thirty  miles  a  day  in 
the  woods  was  very  good  travelling. 
Slow  it  was,  but  not  monotonous.  If 
there  were  a  dluiotone,  it  was  of  the  dark 
and  sombre  twmght  of  the  constant  ceil- 
ing of  pines  through  which  the  sun  and 
upper  air  reached  us  arrow-wise.  Below, 
there  was  a  variety  of  travel ;  here  a  wet 
bottom  of  mud,  deep  enough  and  thick 
enough  to  pull  an  animal's  shoe  ofiE ;  there 
a  big  f^en  tree  across  the  trail,  to  be 
negotiated  with  cattle  which  could  fly  as 
soon  as  jump;  and  these  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a  red-wood  tract  of  cedars,  with 
a  slippery  carpet  of  needles  so  clean,  so 
sweet,  and  in  all  weathers  so  dry,  that  it 
used  to  seem  a  shame  not  to  off  saddle 
and  camp  then  and  there  instead  of  leav- 
ing it.  At  times  the  road  would  climb 
over  a  hogsback,  or  divide,  and  the  trav- 
ellers would  toil  and  struggle  up  hill,  to 
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emerge  in  time  upon  some  bare  scalp  of 
mountain  —  granite,  syenite,  or  metamor- 
phic  rock  —  where  the  berberry  or  kinni- 
kinnick  enamelled  the  white  quartz  with 
its  scarlet  berry  and  glossy  leaf,  or  where 
the  sole  vegetation  the  snow-water  had  to 
trickle  through  was  composed  of  peat  and 
patches  of  moss-hag.  There  was  no 
game,  nothing  to  shoot  at  here;  unless, 
which  Saint  Hubert  forbid !  foul  murder 
were  done  upon  the  chipmunks,  a  friendly 
gracious  little  race  of  striped  squirrels, 
which  frisk  and  flirt,  and  play  at  hide-and 
seek  with  the  human  traveller  along  the 
wayside  trees,  or  upon  the  whiskey-jacks, 
portentously  tame  birds  in  Prussian  colors 
of  white  and  black,  in  size  between  a  mag- 
pie and  a  wagtail,  which  enjoy  all  the  im- 
munities of  our  robin,  and  will  perch  on  a 
man's  knee  while  he  is  eating  his  dinner. 
No ;  there  is  nothing  for  the  sportsman 
on  these  trails.  What  game  there  is 
listens  to  the  freeborn  accents  of  the 
white  man,  and  shrinks  deeper  within  the 
forest  shades,  and  no  traveller  has  leisure 
to  seek  it  there. 

"Well,  we  got  down  in  time  to  Wil- 
liams's Lake,  a  broad  valley  with  two 
ranches  or  farms,  about  a  mile  apart, 
where  onions,  at  fifty  cents  apiece,  and 
milk  (those  two  anti  scorbutic  longings  of 
the  man  of  pork-and-beans)  were  to  be  ob- 
tained—  a  foretaste  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
lower  country.  The  houses  were  both 
well  filled  with  guests,  for  other  mining 
districts  were  swelling  the  downward 
stream  of  travel.  I  wilT  spare  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  manners  and  humors  of 
these  caravanserais,  and  go  on  to  say  that, 
having  secured  a  tolerably  promising  cor- 
ner for  my  blankets,  I  had  rolled  myself 
up  in  them,  with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow, 
and  was  well  in  the  first  dreamless  sleep 
of  the  tired  man,  when  —  it  was  only 
about  ten  o'clock  —  a  galloping  horse  sud- 
denly pulled  up  outside,  and  loud  cries  — 
*  Oh,  Williams !  ^'ou've  got  the  judge 
there  I  We  want  the  judge!' —  waked 
me  up.  In  that  country  it  doesn't  take 
much  to  open  the  weariest  man's  eyes, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undue  excite- 
ment fashionable  among  Anglo-Saxons ; 
so,  while  the  slight  discrepancy  between 
night  and  day  dress  was  being  rapidly  ad- 
justed, the  whole  story  was  told  in  a  few 
curt  sentences  to  this  effect. 

"At  the  other  house  a  little  difficulty 
had  occurred  —  a  shooting  scrape.  The 
victim  was  not  dead  yet,  but  as  the  man- 
ner of  it  —  a  felon  shot  from  behind  — 
had  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  boys, 
it  had  resulted  in    the    offender    being 


*  corralled'  and  detained,  and  the  jote^ 
who  was  reported  to  be  at  the  otiwer 
ranche,  being  sent  for. 

"  The  interior  of  the  other  house,  which 
was  soon  reached,  to  eyes  f reah  from  the 
cool  dark  nieht  presented  a  picture  that  I 
well  remember. "  The  large  log  building 
was  not  divided  into  rooms  ana  passages, 
and  the  cavernous  glooms  and  abysses  of 
its  nocturnal  condition  made  it  seem  vaster 
than  it  was.  The  chief  light  came  from 
the  fire  of  pine  lo^s  stacked  endwise  up 
the  chimney ;  and  it  flashed  red  upon  a 
strange  ana  numerous  company. 

"  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
these  womanless  lands,  an  efficient  and 
beautiful  manliness  in  the  atmosphere. 
Death  !  What  is  death  to  dwindle,  peak, 
and  pine  about  ?  Still  as  little  a  thing  to 
be  frivolous,  or  cynical,  or  to  bluster  about 
A  fact  of  what  we  call  life,  like  any  odier 
fact,  but  with  the  gravity  of  finality  about 
it ;  one  of  the  more  emphatic  facts,  and  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  such,  but  no  more. 
Such  was  the  feeling  that  animated  these 
men.  Few  of  them,  probably,  had  read 
'  Hamlet,'  but  his  thought  was  their 
thought — '  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ; 
if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be 
not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness 
is  all.'  And  if  the  hard  life  at  dose 
grips  with  nature  brings  about  the  same 
results  as  divine  philosophy,  who  would 
not  rather  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the 
mouse  squeak  ? 

**  Before  the  fire,  not  unskilfully  propped 
up,  was  the  victim  —  a  poor,  weak,  viaoo^ 
looking  creature.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  lun?s,  and  was  bleeding  i^t 
to  death  internallv.  The  murderer  sat  a 
little  way  o£E  with  his  back  to  the  walli 
fenced  in  by  a  lone  table.  Opposite  him 
sat  two  silent  guards,  one  with  his  cocked 
revolver  in  his  hand,  the  other  with  a  sim- 
ilar weapon  on  the  table  before  him.  Uke 
the  other's,  his  was  no  true  miner's  £ace* 
He  looked  a  villain  of  the  town,  like  the 
understrapper  of  a  gambling  hell ;  not  a 
villain  of  the  open  air  at  all.  The  crowd, 
who  had  been  withheld  from  their  slMp 
by  this  red  business,  welcomed  my  en- 
trance with  a  grave  silence. 

***Good  evening,  gentlemen,  where  is 
the  owner  of  this  house  ? ' 

"He  stepped  forward  and  quietly  said 
that  the  two  men  had  arrived  together 
from  the  northern  road  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  had  rested  at  his  house  the 
whole  day ;  that  about  nine  that  evening 
he  observed  them  come  in  from  outside 
together ;  that  they  had  a  drink  of  whiskey 
at  his  bar,  and  he  now  remembered  that 
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they  seemed  sulkily  disposed  to  each 
other.  They  must  have  gone  out  a^n, 
tor  half-an-hour  later  he  heard  a  pistol 
shot  close  outside,  and,  the  door  opening, 
the  wounded  man  staggered  in,  and  fell  on 
the  floor,  bleeding  freely  at  the  mouth.  It 
was  found  on  examination  that  the  shot 
had  entered  the  back  and  come  out  at  the 
breast.  The  poor  wretch  was  unable  to 
say  more  than  *  Let  —  the  —  old  —  man 
—  take  —  care ! ' 

"  To  my  request  for  further  evidence,  a 
respectable-looking  man,  Joe  Davis  of  Ant- 
ler, deposed  that  he  was  coming  in  from 
doing  up  his  mule  in  the  barn  when  he 
saw  in  the  dusk  two  figures  near  the  house 
door ;  he  heard  words  of  apparent  dispute, 
then  the  report  and  flash  of  a  pistol  shot ; 
then  a  man  ran  almost  into  his  arms, 
whom  he  seized  and  disarmed  of  a  dra- 
goon revolver  (produced).  The  man  sat 
there  (pointing  to  the  prisoner). 

"I  then  approached  the  victim,  for 
whom  there  was  obviously  no  aid  in  sur- 
gery, and,  having  improved  the  position 
m  which  he  lay  a  little,  could  get  nothing 
from  him  but  a  faint  answer,  by  sign  and 
look,  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man  who  had  shot  him. 

**  I  then  asked  the  prisoner,  *  What  is 
your  name  ? ' 

**  'James  Connor.' 

"  *  Where  of  ?  * 

"*  Shirt-tail  Caflon,  Cariboo.* 

*•  *  Did  you  shoot  this  man  ? ' 

"  *  That  s  for  you  to  find  out,  if  it's  your 
business.' 

**  *  Do  you  know  his  name  ? ' 

•*  Silence.  *  James  Connor,  you  are  my 
prisoner  in  the  queen's  name,  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  murder  a  man 
here  present,  name  unknown.  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  hand  over  any  con- 
cealed weapons,  or  papers  you  have  about 
you,  or  I  shall  take  them  from  you  by 
force.' 

**  The  men  opposite  him  deliberately 
covered  him  at  two  feet  distance  with  their 
revolvers  as  he  slowly  produced  a  common 
butcher's  knife  from  under  his  coat,  and  a 
derringer  from  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
further,  with  some  reluctance,  a  rude  ht- 
tle  pocket-book  or  leather  case  (which,  by 
the  way,  contained  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance as  evidence),  and  a  very  artistic 
bowie  knife,  with  a  scientifically  propor- 
tioned blade  and  a  haft  of  green  shell- 
work,  such  as  San  Francisco  cutlers  are 
proud  to  make.  My  volunteer  constables 
then  civilly  informed  me  that  they,  though 
not  lifitish  subjects,  had  been  moved  by 
the  special  nature  of  this  *  difficulty '  to 


act  as  they  had  done ;  but  that  beyond 
*  clinching''  the  prisoner  for  me  with  their 
experienced  hands,  they  could  do  and 
would  do  00  more.  Accordingly,  a  couple 
of  stout  raw'bide  lariats  were  produced, 
with  one  of  which  Mr.  Connor  was  very 
neatly  and  quickly  bound,  while  the  end 
of  the  other  was  so  arran^^ed  round  his 
neck  that,  while  he  could  in  no  wise  slip 
his  head  out  of  it,  the  holder  of  the  other 
end  of  it  passing  as  it  did  over  a  hook  in 
the  roof  of  the  nxmi,  could  strangle  him 
incontinently  at  will  with  a  slip-knot  well 
lubricated  for  the  purpose.  The  situation 
was  not  agreeable  for  me,  and  scarcely 
dignified.  The  duty  of  a  constable  or 
jauer  thrust  upon  a  magistrate ;  the  sur- 
rounding persons,  at  the  best  cold  assent- 
ors  to  *  British  justice ; '  at  the  worst, 
when  the  indignation  of  the  original  wit* 
nesses  should  have  subsided  (and  Mr. 
Davis  refused  to  wait  voluntarily,  and 
carried  his  summons  as  witness,  scrawled 
by  me  on  an  old  envelope,  down  country 
with  him),  too  probable  sympathizers  with, 
and  perhaps  rescuers  of,  the  criminal.  The 
only  hope  I  had  was  in  a  rumor  that  the 
judge  of  the  criminal  assize  was  reported 
to  l^  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  He, 
at  all  events,  would  have  physical  force  of 
some  kind,  and  would  relieve  me  of  my 
prisoner.  Him,  whatever  might  betide,  I 
determined  to  hold  while  hand  and  hilt 
kept  to|^ether,  and  while  the  tired  eyelids 
of  my  tired  eyes  could  be  induced  to  keep 
apart.  Looking  back  now  on  what  did 
happen,  I  hardlv  know  if  I  should  so  have 
determined  could  I  have  foreseen  it. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  never  slept  for  five 
nights  and  four  days  from  the  moment  of 
that  capture!  They  tried  to  bribe  me; 
first  with  one  gold  watch,  then  with  three, 
all  of  the  huge  American  pattern;  then 
with  leather  bafi:s  of  dust,  also  increas- 
ing in  value.  At  last  I  had  to  threaten 
that  I  would  hang  the  man,  with  the  lasso 
that  never  left  my  hand,  if  thej  did  not 
cease.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  I  positively  believe  I 
was  light-neaded,  but  keeping;  a  firm  grip 
on  the  lasso  nevertheless  (whether  the 
poor  devil,  Connor,  was  light-headed,  I 
did  not  perhaps  too  curiously  consider) 
without  even  a  rumor  from  the  road  to 
prepare  me,  dear  old  N.,  the  magistrate  of 
the  district  we  were  in,  having  heard  of 
my  strange  plight,  sent  two  special  con- 
stables to  relieve  me  of  my  man.  They 
did  so,  and  let  him  escape  within  the 
hour.  '  Bribed  ? '  you  ask  —  who  knows  ? 
Connor's  friends,  or  the  law's  enemies, 
were  many  and  rich.    They  had  had  relays 
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of  horses  on  more  trails  than  one  for  sev- 
eral days,  I  learned  afterwards.  As  for 
me,  I  slept  for  six-and-thirty  hours  without 
a  break,  and  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
when  I  can  introduce  the  promised  flies 
into  my  narrative. 

"  The  foregoing  unsatisfactory  episode 
being  ended,  with  the  only  good  result 
that  my  sometime  jaded  mare  was  now  as 
fit  as  a  four-year-old,  I  went  about  my 
business,  having  received  a  cheerful  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Connor  that  he  intended  to 
shoot  me  *on  sight.'  This  stereotyped 
warning  of  the  West  generally  means 
business,  and  is  considered  by  the  party 
receiving  it  as  a  legitimate  warrant  for  any 
extreme  of  anticipatory  reprisal  and  de- 
fence ;  but  I  never  expected  to  see  Connor 
again,  and  I  blew  his  message  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  politics. 

"On  m^  way  down,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Williams's  Lake,  I  encountered  at  a 
wayside  house  a  face  that  was  familiar, 
and  presently  remembered  it  as  belonging 
to  an  elderly  and  feeble-looking  miner,  who 
in  the  first  day  or  two  of  my  acting  as  con- 
stable, had  hovered  about  me  in  a  diffident 
way,  as  if  desirous  of  speaking,  and  yet  dis- 
appeared without  any  actual  parley  having 
taken  place.  The  strange  thing  was,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  now,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
winter,  going  up  country.  He  appeared 
still  very  shy,  and  we  barely  exchanged 
half-a-dozen  words  with  each  other  till 
about  eleven  the  next  morning,  to  which 
hour  I  had  waited  to  let  the  ice  melt  off 
the  roads.  We  were  sitting  together  in  a 
sort  of  rude  verandah  that  gathered  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  ;  I  looking  over 
some  notes,  and  he  dozing  in  the  corner 
of  the  settle.  I  noticed  with  some  com- 
passion the  deep  lines  of  his  face,  and  idly 
wondered  what  strange  matters  might  be 
read  between  them,  had  any  one  the  key  to 
the  cipher.  The  flies,  the  meanest  sort  of 
all,  the  common  house-flies,  were  trouble- 
some, and  perhaps  investigating  also  the 
strange  matters  writ  in  the  poor  deep 
wrinkles.  He  twitched  and  moaned  pa- 
thetically ;  and  I,  with  the  end  of  my  long 
glove,  assumed  the  humble  negro  function 
of  frightening  away  the  blue-tail  flies  to 
give  him  a  little  more  of  the  sweet  rest  of 
unconsciousness. 

"  Soon  I  was  aware,  though  he  never 
moved,  that  his  weary  gaze  was  fastened 
upon  my  proceedings.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds he  spoke  slowly:  *Jedge,  I  take  it 
mortal  kind  of  you  to  lay  out  on  me  for 
that  there  stint ;  don't  lafi,  but  it  seems  to 
kinder  mind  me  of  my  mother  forty  years 
ago.    There's  a  pesky  sight  of  flies  in 


this  here  world.    I  mostly  skeer  'em  cff 
myself — when  they  don't — bide  I  * 

*'  There  was  an  indescribable  pathos  in 
the  old  man's  nasal  drawl.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  got  his  death-wound  in  his 
heart,  as  he  went  on :  '  I  reckon  you  re- 
member  me  in  the  crowd  yonder,  when 
you  corralled  that  critter,  Connor  ?  I  bad 
reasons  to  be  grateful  to  you,  jedge,  and 
with  my  poor  sister's  son,  Dave  Crow 
(that  was  him  as  was  shot  by  Connor)^ 
with  him  —  God's  mercy  on  him  even  I  — 
out  of  my  path,  and  Connor  chained  up  in 
your  British  calaboose,  or,  mavbe,  hanged 
for  good  and  for  all,  I  guessea  die  last  of 
my  troubles  was  over.  I  was  wrong 
though.  I  was  half  in  the  mind  to  let  on 
up  yonder  and  tell  what  I  had  to  do  with 
it  all ;  but  it  seemed  to  kinder  i^x  itself  so*s 
I'd  better  not  —  and  I  let  out  for  the  down 
trail,  wall,  not  lighter  —  there  aint  much 
lightness  left  me,  I  reckon,  naow  —  bnt 
feeling  I'd  better  not  meddle  with  the 
way  things  was  fixed  up  for  me.  This  yer 
was  my  second  season  in  a  creek,  "waj 
over  between  Antler  and  Yaller  Jacket 
Last  year  I  made  a  little  under  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  coarse  gold,  much  of  it  £os> 
sicked  out  in  Australian  fashion.  I  was 
too  sad  a  man  to  be  much  raised  by  that 
or  anvthing  in  this  world;  but  I  cach*d 
half  o!  it  under  the  floor  of  my  cabin,  and 
tuk  the  rest  down  last  winter.  I  wrote  to 
America  to  Dave,  a  bad  boy,  but  all  of  mj 
blood  then  above  the  grass  roots  —  noth- 
in'  left  naow  —  nothin°I  I  told  Dave  to 
come  on  and  be  a  son  to  me.  He  came  — 
sure  he  came.  I  wonder  he  spared  the 
money  for  that  naow.  We  come  up  to- 
gether last  spring,  and  the  luck  held  — 
both  ways,  jedge,  the  luck  held.  The 
gold  panned  out  well,  and  Dave's  ill-luck, 
in  the  shape  of  James  Connor,  rejoined 
him  up  here.  I  guess  it  was  a  sorry  rec- 
ord bound  them  two  boys  in  sech  a  tisht 
cahoot  together;  but  1  needn't  reckon 
that  over  to  you  naow,  if  so  be  I  knowed 
it  all.  I  haven't  been  so  much  alone  — 
I've  not  marched  the  most  of  my  days  to 
the  sorrerful  tune  I  hev  —  not  to  be  aUe 
to  read  men's  hearts,  you  kin  lay  your 
bottom  dollar  on  that,  jedge.  Them  men 
meant  murder  I — they  meant  it  for 
weeks,  and  meant  it  for  months.  Seems 
to  me  now  I've  raked  some  in,  that  money 
ain't  so  very  much  in  this  world  as  they 
make  of  it ;  yet  to  a  man  who's  bin  pow^ 
erful  poor  for  sixty  year,  it  figures  large 
when  it  seems  like  he'd  lose  it,  and  tlien 
—  the  nat'ral  contrayriness  of  human  n^- 
tur'l  I  worked  and  watched  agin  them 
two  wolves  enough  to  eat  a  man*8  heart 
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out.  We  shared  up  evens  three  weeks 
agone,  and  let  out  together  for  Victory. 
You  know  what  happened  at  Williams's 
Lake,  and  you  kin  put  a  raeanin'  to  it  now. 
Two  days  ago  I  heard  Connor  was  broke 
loose.  He  don't  know  where  the  dust  is 
buried,  but  he  reckons  putty  straight  that 

some  is  buried,  and  may  I '  here  the 

old  man,  to  my  astonisliment,  exploded  a 
train  of  some  six  of  the  most  terribly  in- 
genious oaths  I  ever  heard  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Mf  he  does  find  it,  and  does  keep 
it  on  this  side  of  hell ! ' 

"  We  had  some  conversation  about  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  winter,  of 
which  he  made  light ;  and  then,  after  some 
simple  allusion  to  my  tender  sympathies 
with  him  as  evinced  by  mv  keeping  the 
flies  off  him  just  before,  ne  begged  me 
with  great  urgency  to  see  him  again  at  a 
camping-place  in  Cariboo,  which  I  should 
pass  through  in  some  eight  or  ten  days  on 
my  last  journey  up.  He  said  it  was  im- 
portant, and  promised  to  explain  why 
when  we  should  meet ;  and  so  we  parted 
for  that  time. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  suppose  that 
these  ten  days  have  elapsed,  and  that  I  am 
back  in  the  snow  and  sitting  in  a  rude,  de- 
serted wayside  cabin,  with  the  old  man 
again  for  companion.  My  horse  has  been 
coaxed  within  the  cabin  too  ;  and  the  deep 
silence  of  the  snow  world  lies  on  us  as  if 
we  were  the  last  survivors  of  an  era. 

"  *  I  told  you,  jedge,  I  wanted  you  to  take 
some  kinder  statutory  declaration,  and  to 
make  some  sorter  inventory  as  would 
make  an  old  man  pass  in  his  checks  with 
some  sorter  peace  of  mind.  I  told  you 
there  was  a  bit  of  Cinnabar  prospectin' 
as  nobody  but  me  did  know,  or  was  like 
to  know.  I  told  you,  jedge,  that  this  was 
the  last  favor  I  reckoned  to  ask  of  livin' 
man,  and  now  I  beg  and  implore  you  this 
very  night  to  come.  I  know  the  trail  as 
well  as  the  riffles  in  my  own  flume.  Five 
miles,  five  hours,  and  a  road  (the  way  Vl\ 
take  you)  fit  for  the  governor's  lady.' 

"  The  weird  fascination  of  the  raan*s 
appeal  borrowed  nothing  from  his  words, 
or  even  his  manner  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; 
but  there  was  a  magnetism  in  it  that  re- 
minded me  of  old  German  ballads,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  gained  his  point. 

"  That  night's  march  over  those  mighty 
metamorphic  rocks,  through  that  gigantic 
volcanic  ruin  now  frozen  so  stiff  and  cold, 
though  I  shall  never  forget  it,  would  re- 
quire a  Dante  to  sing  and  a  Dor^  to  depict 
its  awful  beauties.  At  last  we  reached 
the  claim.  The  snow  had  clothed  the 
torn  and  riven  banks  and  heaps  of  boul- 


ders, the  ordinary  ravages  of  mining,  with 
its  smooth  and  pure  outline ;  and  the  cabia 
door,  deftly  and  speedily  opened  by  the 
owner^s  familiar  hand,  let  us  into  its  neat 
and  orderly  precincts.  Materiab  for  light 
and  fire  were  ready  prepared,  for  use, 
though  we  had  antedated  the  matter  by  a 
whole  winter,  and  having  used  them  we 
sallied  forth  again  to  stable  my  horse  in  a 
somewhat  distant  shelter.  On  our  return 
some  cofiFee  and  crackers  (biscuits,  that 
is)  lent  a  sense  of  fr^rance  and  festivity 
to  the  little  shanty;  but  I  was  shocked 
to  observe  the  weakness  of  the  old  man 
when  he  was  thawed  from  the  cold.  He 
waived  aside,  however,  all  notice  of  this, 
and  showed  me  how  to  supplement  the 
scanty  comforts  of  the  lowest  of  three 
bunks  with  a  nondescript  collection  of 
coverings,  old  sacks,  and  even  planks  and 
dry  branches,  till  my  future  bed  looked 
like  a  wood-pile  into  which  I  was  to  creep 
feet  foremost. 

*'  *  It  comes  to  me,  cap^en/  slowly  said 
Summers — did  I  mention  his  name  be- 
fore?— '  it  comes  to  me  that  this  thing  is 
pretty  nigh  played  out.  I  guess  the  Cin- 
nabar must  wait;  no  man  but  me  could 
show  you  the  way  to  that ;  but  just  under 
where  I  am  sittine  (and  I  put  this  yer 
stool  here  a  puppus^  the  depth  of  a  pick- 
handle,  lies  some  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  of  dust  as  near  as  I  can  mind,  tied 
up  in  three  canvas  sacks;  and  that  thar 
dust,  Jedee,  cap'en  dear,  my  boy,  as  druv 
the  files  m>m  tne  old  man^s  face  —  the  old 
man's  face  as  has  every  tear  drained  off  it 
by  years  o'  weepin'  m  his  heart  —  that 
dust  is  for  you.  YouVe  young,  and  I  have 
no  one  belong! n^^  to  me  m  the  world.  IH 
give  you  a  writin*-sign,  —  a  writin*  saying 
the  dust  is  yours.' 

'*  I  struggled  as  well  as  I  could  asainst 
the  man'soenevolenlt  intentions ;  but  at 
last  had  to  promise  that  I  would  exhume 
the  gold,  and  accompany  him  to  the  settle- 
ments in  the  morning.  Summers  was  so 
weak  by  this  time  that  I  was  obliged  to 
wrap  him  up,  and  compose  him  for  sleep 
in  front  of  the  replenished  fire.  He  felt 
no  pain,  and  begged  me  to  go  to  rest, 
which  I  did  at  last,  clothed  as  I  was,  and 
warned  by  some  intuition  to  arrange  tny 
pistol  for  instant  use. 

"  I  must  have  slept  an  hour  or  more 
when  the  old  man's  voice  awakened  me, 
repeating  in  a  stronger  but  far-ofi^  sort  of 
voice  the  same  string  of  unspeakable  im- 
precations that  I  formerly  declined  to 
repeat  for  your  benefit,  or  rather  injury. 
They  did  not  sound  so  vidous  this  time : 
but  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  wila 
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abracadabra,  or  verbal  fetish,  used  to 
fortify  or  accentuate  a  resolution.  I  slept 
again,  and  again  awoke,  this  time  to  some 
purpose.  As  my  eyes  opened,  a  match 
was  struck  in  the  cabin,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment—  for  somehow  I  had  never  antici- 
pated this  —  James  Connor  stood,  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other,  peering  into  the  cold  and  silent  face 
of  the  dead  miner;  dead  —  in  a  second 
that  was  evident,  for  no  pious  hand, 
though  my  own  was  near,  had  closed  his 
wear^  eyes,  and  they  were  wide  open  and 
the  jaw  fallen  in  all  the  unloveliness  of 
death.  I  must  have  made  some  motion  or 
sound,  for  the  murderer's  light  and  weapon 
both  quickly  moved  upon  me  as  I  lay  su- 
pine on  one  elbow,  with,  thanks  to  my 
intuitive  precautions,  the  muzzle  of  my 
revolver  covering  him  as  he  stepped  side- 
ways towards  my  bunk.  There  was  no 
use  in  delaying  the  end ;  I  pushed  aside 
the  nondescript  mass  of  coverings  with 
my  pistol-hand  and  showed  myself.  The 
ruffian  backed  a  moment. 

"  *  The  judge,  by  the  jumping  Moses !  * 
he  hoarsely  exclaimed.  Then,  to  do  him 
justice,  his  voice  grew  firm,  and  he  de- 
manded sternly  and  briefly :  *  You  had  my 
message  ? ' 

"It  was  touch  and  go ;  fortunately  I  was 
ready,  as  I  replied : '  Take  my  answer ! ' 

"The  hammers  of  both  weapons  fell 
together.  My  pistol,  resting  on  the  bunk 
edge,  sent  its  bullet  home  under  the  man's 
left  breast;  his  must  have  *throw'n  up,' 
and  the  ball  merely  turned  up  a  skin-deep 
furrow  just  above  my  left  ear. 

"  I  dug  up  the  dust  as  Summers  had 
directed,  and  enlarged  the  hole  till  it 
afforded  a  shallow  grave  for  him  and  Con- 
nor. I  piled  over  them  as  many  large 
stones  as  I  could  conveniently  drag  from 
the  hearth,  and  rode  away  in  the  early 
morning,  a  sadder  and  a  richer  man  by 
some  seven  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  it 
I  spent  on  myself;  what  I  did  with  the 
rest  is  hardly  worth  talking  about." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

CHINA. 

Among  the  countries  of  the  distant  East, 
China  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  Western  world.  She  will 
certainly  keep  the  position  she  has  won, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty  for  Western  states- 
men to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
her  history  and  resources.    The  combina- 


tions of  educated  intelligence  with  vast 
population,  of  homogeneousness  of  race 
with  fertility  of  production,  of  excellence 
of  climate  with  vast  mineral  resources, 
unite  in  giving  her  a  unique  position 
among  the  Eastern  nations. 

The  Marquis  Tseng  has  told  us  in  vig- 
orous metaphor  that  China  was  alwsjrs 
powerful,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and 
that  she  is  now  better  acquainted  than 
ever  before  with  the  realities  of  her  posi* 
tion.  She  has  many  skilled  'diplomatists, 
who  know  how  to  take  advantage  for  her 
good  of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  fears  of 
the  European  States.  These  men  study 
telegrams  and  read  translated  leaders  from 
the  Times,  The  viceroys  and  governors 
serve  their  country  loyally,  and  rejoice  in 
her  prosperity.  They  appreciate  hiffbly 
the  usefulness  of  political  craft,  and  vmen 
the  cloud  of  expected  war  hangs  over  the 
European  horizon  at  any  point,  they  cher^ 
ish  the  hope  that  they  may  by  diplomatic 
skill  make  the  changed  combinations  of 
Western  politics  subserve  the  interests  of 
their  country.  They  are  better  statesmen 
than  they  are  generals,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  Western  politics  as  an 
interesting  ^ame  of  skill  in  which  they  may 
take  part  with  every  prospect  of  success 
through  that  unimpassioned  Oriental  as- 
tuteness which  is  the  gift  of  their  race. 
Europe  has  six  great  powers,  America  one, 
and  Asia  is  now  aspiring  to  be  recognized, 
and  is  recognized,  as  having  one  great 
power  also.  War  has  done  China  much 
good  by  making  her  sensible  of  her  deft* 
ciencies,  and  showing  her  how  she  can 
best  cope  with  foreign  powers.  She  is 
now  stronger  than  she  ever  was  before, 
and  she  will  become  stronger  yet.  It  Is 
quite  within  her  power  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  trained  soldiers,  to  gain 
still  more  aid  from  the  emplovment  oTfrnt- 
eign  officers,  and  to  strengthen  the  forts 
which  guard  her  harbors.  It  has  been 
proved  that  Chinese  soldiers  can  meet 
European  soldiers  on  the  field  of  batUe^ 
behave  well,  and  oblige  their  opponents, 
after  hours  of  severe  fighting,  to  return  to 
their  ships,  worn  out.  Then  they  have  seen 
them  weigh  anchor  and  sail  away,  leaving 
China  in  possession  of  the  territory  they 
coveted.  It  may  on  some  future  occasion 
be  proved  that  China  can  also  take  care  of 
her  war-ships  when  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  some  foreign  enemy.  She  has  now 
initiated  an  elaborate  system  of  naval  in* 
struction,  so  that  her  war-vessels  will  in 
future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  manned  by 
more  competent  persons.  There  is  notlw 
ing  to  prevent  the  command  being  given 
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to  men  of  energy,  promptitude,  and  cour- 
age, whether  Chinese  or  foreign.  Should 
there  at  some  future  time  be  unfortunately 
another  war,  China's  navy  may  quite  pos- 
sibly prove  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
inflict  loss  on  those  who  attack  her.  If 
this  be  the  result  of  the  naval  trainine 
now  beintj  given  in  the  newly  established 
schools,  the  government  and  people  of  the 
middle  kingdom  will  certainly  have  made 
advancement,  and  considering  the  experi- 
ence they  have  gained  in  nghting,  and 
their  possession  of  Western  artillery,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  stronger  now  than  they 
ever  were  before.  But  it  is  unsafe  to 
prophesy.  The  Chinese  fight  better  on 
shore  than  at  sea,  and  they  have  not  yet 
had  a  naval  hero. 

Although  the  imperial  family  is  Man- 
choo,  and  new  to  China  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  the  patriotism  of  the  viceroys 
and  governors  is  undoubted  ;  they  are  an- 
imated by  a  real  love  for  the  government 
—  a  love  which  seems  to  survive  undimin- 
ished the  severe  punishments  to  which 
they  are,  when  in  fault,  sometimes  ex- 
posed. Their  humble  submission  to  chas- 
tisement is  most  remarkable,  and  loyalty 
isa  virtue  which  is  assiduously  cultivated 
from  their  earliest  youth.  The  patriotism 
of  the  governing  class  has  been  conspic- 
uous for  a  generation  in  the  band  of  Hoo- 
nan  patriots  who  have  occupied  high 
positions.  The  province  of  Hoonan  lies 
north  of  Canton  and  south  of  the  Yang- 
tze River.  Hoolinyi  was  one  of  these  pa- 
triots. He  was  governor  of  Hoo-pei  when 
the  Taiping  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
formed  the  plan  by  which  it  was  ultimately 
put  down.  Tseng-kwo-fan,  the  first  Mar- 
uis  Tseng,  and  his  son  and  successor  in 
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the  marquisate,  just  returned  from  Europe, 
and  his  brother,  the  viceroy  of  Nanking, 
and  another  son,  treasurer  of  Kwei-chow, 
all  belong  to  this  band.  Another  member 
of  it  was  Kwo-sung-tau,  who  came  as  min- 
ister to  England  ten  years  ago.  Tso- 
tsung-tang,  who  re  conquered  Cashgar 
after  a  revolt  of  twenty  years,  was  another. 
Peng-yii-lin,  who  was  sent  to  Canton  as 
special  commissioner  to  assist  the  vice- 
roy in  keeping  the  P>ench  away  from  that 
important  city,  is  also  a  memoer  of  this 
band ;  and  so  is  Yang,  the  viceroy  of 
Foochow.  These  men  slowly  rose  from 
comparative  obscurity,  and  they  have 
unitedly  aided  in  the  enthusiastic  endeavor 
to  restore  peace  to  their  native  country  by 
quelling  rebellions,  whether  Taiping  or 
Mahommendan.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  such  men 
to  the  government.    The  same  may  be 


said  of  the  public  men  belonging  to  other 
provinces,  such  as  the  redoubtable  Li- 
hun^-chang,  viceroy  of  the  metropolitan 
province,  and  one  of  the  grand  secreta- 
ries. There  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
doubtine  his  fidelity  even  during  those 
years  when  many  foreigners  said  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  was  himself  plan- 
ning revolt  Those  who  spoke  thus  did 
not  know  the  man,  nor  did  they  under- 
stand the  country.  There  is  positively 
no  ground  for  questioning  the  loyalty  of 
any  of  the  viceroys  or  governors,  and  as 
they  are  men  of  tried  ability,  who  have 
passed  through  many  years  of  service  in 
inferior  posts,  by  which  they  have  acquired 
much  official  experience,  they  form  a  sta£E 
of  useful  public  servants,  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  State  vehicle  moving,  and 
avert  many  a  danger  threatening  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

The  fact  that  the  Manchoo  nation  rules 
the  Chinese  does  not  weaken  China.  The 
people,  and  especially  the  literati oi  China, 
are  loyal  to  the  imperial  family  just  as  if 
it  were  Chinese.  **  The  emperor  is  to  me 
the  donor  of  literary  rank,  and  his  ances- 
tors gave  my  ancestors  literary  honors  for 
seven  or  eight  generations.  I  owe  him 
fealty  as  the  fountain  of  my  honors." 
Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
they  reason,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing 
that  any  who,  on  occasion  of  a  popular 
rising  at  any  place,  may  be  acting  as  chief 
ma^strates,  must  die  rather  than  quit 
their  posts.  To  talk  politics  is  in  common 
life  not  allowed.  The  well-conducted 
citizen  pays  his  taxes,  attends  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  avoids  criticising  the  eovem- 
ment  If  he  goes  to  take  a  cup  oftea  in 
a  large  tea-shop,  he  sees  written  up  in 
large  characters,  *'Do  not  talk  politics. 
The  master  of  the  house  wishes  his  cus* 
tomers  to  avoid  such  conversation,  on  his 
own  account  as  well  as  on  theirs."  Peo- 
ple will  converse  of  course  on  political 
subjects,  notwithstanding  this  injunction, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
some  one  who  may  report  what  they  have 
been  heard  to  say,  with  additions.  The 
daily  newspaper,  too,  is  forcing  its  way  as 
an  exciting  novelty,  and  its  compact  dose 
of  news,  local  and  foreign,  is  growing  into 
a  necessity.  But  the  old  system  is  built 
up  on  the  absence  of  political  thought  as 
a  foundation,  and  it  is  considered  that 
this  abstinence  from  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  duty.  Passivity  engenders 
loyalty,  as  in  some  countries  ignorance  is 
thought  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion.  In 
China  a  prudent  man  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  powers  that  be. 
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The  ancient  emperors  who  ruled  badly  are 
criticised.  History  holds  her  balances, 
and  puts  each  actor  on  the  scene  into  her 
scales,  to  decide  what  good  he  has  done 
and  what  evil ;  but  as  to  the  living,  silence 
is  golden. 

Certainly,  revolutions  in  Chinese  his- 
tory have  been  numerous,  and  the  people 
have  more  than  once  shown  very  strongly 
the  desire  to  expel  foreign  dynasties.  But 
the  government  has  always  been  despotic, 
and  a  change  of  dynasty  is  only  a  change 
of  masters.  The  good  to  be  gained  by  an 
uprising  is  problematical.  The  risks  to 
be  run  by  a  rebel  are  overwhelmingly 
great.  The  patriotic  cry  of  China  for 
China  has  its  effect  only  when  a  rebellion 
has  become  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
order  and  conduct  the  literary  examina- 
tions throughout  whole  provinces.  Then 
the  people  have  no  choice,  and  they  trans- 
fer their  loyalty  to  those  who  have  the 
power.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  China 
became  intensely  patriotic  when  the  Mon- 
gol emperors  were  driven  out  In  the 
fury  of  the  people's  zeal  at  that  time  the 
Nestorian  missions  disappeared,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  fathers  in 
Pekin  were  not  again  heard  of.  It  was 
not  that  the  religion  they  taught  was 
hated  ;  the  people  hated  its  foreign  origin. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  population  in 
north  China  were  loyal  to  the  golden  dy- 
nasty, which  was  Tartar;  while  south 
China  was  loyal  to  a  native  imperial  fam- 
ily. Treaties  of  peace  were  made  at  that 
time  with  the  imperial  title  of  the  emper- 
ors the  same  for  the  two  countries,  and 
written  at  the  same  height  on  the  paper. 
The  patriotism  of  China  for  China  did  not 
at  that  time  lead  many  of  the  northern 
people  to  travel  to  south  China,  and  re- 
side there  rather  than  live  under  foreign 
masters ;  but  there  were  some  such,  and 
among  others  we  hear  of  the  hereditary 
dukes,  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  hav- 
ing done  this.  The  remaining  descend- 
ants of  the  sage  remained  in  their  old 
home  uridcr  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  one 
of  them  was  made  a  duke,  to  keep  up  the 
sacrifices.  During  this  period  the  manes 
of  Confucius  received  double  honors  un- 
der the  fostering  patronage  of  the  two 
emperors,  Chinese  and  foreign.  The  Chi- 
nese practically  do  not  distinguish  the 
Manchoo  empire  in  their  thoughts  from 
the  Chinese  empire.  Their  patriotic  feel- 
ing is  one  and  undivided.  The  Taipings 
thirty  years  ago  failed  to  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  well-dressed  classes  in  any 
part  of  China.    They  raised  the  cry  of 


China  for  China  entirely  without 
The  religion  of  the  Taipings  was  foreigiL 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  remained 
with  the  Manchoos,  who  nave  consistently 
maintained  the  institutions  and  religion  of 
China.  That  the  Chinese  show  not  the 
least  desire  to  expel  the  Tartar  dvnasty, 
and  have  remained  faithful  to  it  throupi 
the  foreign  wars  and  the  native  rebellions 
of  the  last  half-century,  proves  that  China 
is  an  undivided  unit  and  has  a  genuine 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  family.  This  oug^t 
to  be  understood,  by  the  European  oN 
server  who  would  estimate  accurately  the 
extent  and  stability  of  Chinese  power. 

Five-and-thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  Taiping  rebellion  commenced  In 
China.  They  have  been  mostly  yean  of 
weakness  and  disorder.  A  new  period  of 
prosperity  has,  however,  now  begun  its 
course,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Chinese 
emperor^s  minority  just  at  this  time  will 
have  caused  many  eyes  to  be  directed  to 
that  country  which  has  so  lately  entered 
into  diplomatic  relations  in  a  regular  man* 
ner  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  West 
The  rebellions  which  have  weakened  it 
are  at  an  end,  and  China  is  now  a  great 
Asiatic  power.  It  is  the  time  to  tsdee  a 
nearer  view. 

On  February  7th,  1887,  at  nine  o*dock  in 
the  morning,  the  young  monarch  of  that 
country,  just  fifteen  years  and  a  half  oldf 
was  present  at  a  special  ceremony  in  the 
great  hall  of  audience,  where  he  receiviNi 
the  homage  of  about  four  hundred  of  the 
princes,  nobility,  and  officers  of  State,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  personally  undertakii^ 
for  the  first  time  the  responsibility  of  the 
government.  The  empress  regent  last 
summer  fixed  this  early  time  for  the  enh 
peror's  attaining  his  majority  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  shown  great  diU* 
gence  and  made  gpreat  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  that  the  termination  of  difr 
culties  with  France  afforded  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  her  to  resign  to  him  the 
reins  of  power.  Her  decision  caused  great 
trepidation  to  the  ministers.  It  seemed 
too  soon.  The  empress's  wisdom  and  e» 
perience  were  still  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government.  A  compromise  was 
proposed  and  adopted,  and  in  consequence 
the  emperor  has  assumed  personal  an* 
thority,  but  the  empress  assists  still  in 
the  government  as  the  emperor's  chief  a^ 
Wser. 

The  Tai-ho-tien,  where  the  ceremony  of 
installation  took  place,  is  the  same  lofty 
hall  in  which  the  emperor  receives  the 
homage  of  his  court  on  New  Year's  day 
and  on  other  special  occasions.    His  pe^ 
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sonal  suite  surround  him  at  such  times. 
Four  secretaries  stand  on  the  right,  hold- 
ing pencils  and  tablets  to  record  what  the 
emperor  may  say.  On  each  side  there  is 
a  band  of  musicians,  outside  the  hall  door, 
on  the  broad  marble  terrace  which  fronts 
it.  The  music  is  soft  and  low.  Voices 
accompany  sweet-tuned  instruments,  and 
the  words  chanted  express  congratulation. 
Loud  sounds  are  not  permitted.  Below 
the  terrace  are  arrayed  the  courtiers  ac- 
cording to  rank,  including  on  this  occa- 
sion none  but  those  of  high  grades ;  and 
beyond  them  are  more  musicians.  These 
last  make  louder  sounds  than  are  permit- 
ted on  the  terrace.  Beyond  them,  again, 
and  outside  the  palace  gate,  arc  assembled 
officers  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  there  per- 
form their  prostrations.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary  for  them  to  see  the  em- 
peror; it  is  enough  to  know  that  he  is  on 
the  throne,  and  this  fact  the  strains  of  the 
louder  music  heard  in  the  distance  an- 
nounce to  them.  On  this  occasion  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  who  has  become  so  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  Europe  for  his 
ability  and  diplomatic  success,  was  placed 
high  among  the  near  and  the  favored.  To 
render  the  new  emperor's  title  valid  in 
all  respects,  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  at  the  time  when  he  was  selected. 
When  it  was  felt  that  the  late  emperor's 
illness  was  beyond  cure  the  Grand  Council 
was  called.  This  consists  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
government.  Four  sons  of  Taukwang  and 
uncles  of  the  last  emperor  were  present. 
Eight  hereditary  princes,  whose  titles 
were  given  to  their  forefathers  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  conquest, 
for  their  services  as  generals  and  council- 
lors, were  all  there.  So  also  were  several 
of  the  second  and  third  class  of  princes, 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  the  six 
boards.  Though  the  majority  were  Man- 
choos,  a  not  inconsiderable  number,  and 
these  very  influential  persons,  were  Chi- 
nese. The  question  of  the  succession 
was  considered  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
emperor  was  too  ill  to  make  a  will,  but  a 
will  might  be  made  for  him,  and  it  might 
be  read  to  him  and  his  consent  obtained. 
This  was  done.  The  empress-dowager 
named  Tsai-tien,  son  of  the  seventh  prince, 
her  younger  sister's  first-born.  The  dy- 
ing emperor  is  said  to  have  given  his  con- 
sent. The  document  fixing  the  succession, 
approved  by  the  emperor,  but  not  written 
with  the  vermilion  pencil,  was  read  to  the 
Council.  All  the  members  of  the  Council 
signed  a  document  by  which  they  signified 
their  recognition    of   the  new  emperor. 
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When  this  had  been  done  the  ninth  prince 
went  in  his  chair  to  bring  his  little  nephew, 
which  he  did,  carrying  him  upon  his  knee. 
The  emperor  will  not  now  be  able  to  recol- 
lect what  took  place  that  night,  for  he  was 
but  three  years  and  a  half  old.  It  was  a 
very  cold  night  in  January.  His  father's 
residence  was  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Tartar  city,  fully  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  palace.  It  was  late  at  night. 
The  little  fellow  would  be  warmly  wrapped 
in  sables,  the  favorite  winter  attire  of  the 
rich  Manchoos  in  Peking.  He  was  con- 
veyed by  the  ninth  prince  because  he  is 
younger  than  the  seventh  prince,  and  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  was  on  that  ac- 
count admissible  at  the  seventh  prince's 
residence  when  the  elder  brothers,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  princes,  would  not  have 
been.  He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  im- 
perial apartments  known  as  the  Yang-hsin- 
tien  (the  hall  for  nourishing  the  neart), 
where  the  two  dowager  empresses  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  nim.  There  he  has 
been  ever  since,  occupying  the  same 
apartments  in  which  seven  emperors  be- 
fore him  have  resided  since  the  beginning 
of  the  dynasty.* 

China  has  not  the  law  of  hereditary 
right  to  settle  the  succession.  The  gov- 
ernment is  despotic,  and  the  emperor  can 
choose  his  own  successor;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  eldest  son  who  usually  suc- 
ceeds his  father.  The  emperor  is  an  ab- 
solute ruler,  and  cannot  be  controlled*, 
but  should  the  best  and  most  capable 
prince  be  chosen,  and  he  not  be  at  the 
same  time  the  eldest,  no  one  need  com- 
plain that  the  hereditary  principle  has  not 
been  adhered  to.  The  public  welfare 
needs  wise  and  able  sovereijgns,  and  the 
dying  monarch  may  make  a  better  choice 
than  if  he  were  obliged  by  law  to  take  the 
eldest.  The  monarch,  too,  in  China 
should  in  his  will  appoint  a  regency.  If 
there  be  a  regency  of  high  functionaries, 
the  empress  need  not  t^  regent ;  but  if 
such  a  regency  be  not  appointed,  the  em- 
press will  become  regent.  In  the  case  of 
the  emperor  Kangni,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1662,  there  was  a  regency  of  four ; 
in  the  case  of  Kwang-hsii  the  two  em- 
presses were  regents.  When  the  father  is 
succeeded  by  nis  eldeBt  son,  that  son 
offers  the  sacrifices  twice  a  year  to  his 
man^s,  for  the  rule  is  that  the  eldest  son 
is  the  most  suitable  person  to  do  this. 
Should  the  successor  to  the  throne  be  a 
nephew,  he  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  son 
by  his  uncle.    This  law  of  adoption  views 

•  His  imperial  BUM  it  Kwang-htO. 
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the  empire  as  an  inheritance,  and  the  Chi- 
nese law  resembles  that  of  the  Romans  in 
this  respect. 

A  pathetic  tragedy  happened  at  the 
funeral  of  the  last  emperor  in  connection 
with  the  principle  of  succession  to  the 
empire  by  adoption.  An  officer,  Woo-koo- 
too,  committed  suicide  because  the  suc- 
cession had  not  been  settled  to  his  mind 
by  the  empress  and  the  Grand  Council. 
He  thought  that  the  emperor  Tung-chih 
was  not  well  treated,  because  the  emperor 
Kwang-hsii  is  a  cousin  and  not  a  nephew. 
He  reasoned  in  this  way  :  if  the  emperor 
Kwang-hsii  marry  and  have  a  direct  heir, 
that  heir  will  succeed  him  and  perform  the 
sacrifices  to  him;  thus  the  emperor  Tung- 
chih  will  be  left  without  a  lineal  successor. 
To  remedy  this  fatal  flaw  in  the  dynastic 
succession  the  emperor  Kwang-hsii  should, 
when  his  son  becomes  old  enough,  ap- 
point him  the  adopted  son  of  emperor 
Tung-chih,  and  resign  to  him  the  throne. 
The  court  did  not,  and  would  not,  consent 
to  this  view,  as  he  was  aware  ;  nor  would 
the  empress  see  why  the  new  emperor 
should  be  bound  to  resign  when  he  grew 
up,  by  an  edict  which  Woo-koo-too  thought 
she  ought  to  issue.  He  therefore  commit- 
ted suicide,  leaving;  a  document  stating  his 
views.  This  document  was  found  near 
his  body,  and  shown  to  the  empress.  In 
the  decree  issued  on  the  occasion,  while 
sympathy  was  shown  for  the  loyal  feeling 
of  the  unfortunate  officer,  his  view  was 
not  accepted,  because  the  young  emperor 
must  be  left  to  decide  when  the  fitting 
time  shall  arrive  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of 
sacrificial  rites  to  his  predecessor  on  the 
throne. 

An  incident  like  this,  taking  place  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  shows  the  genuine  loy- 
altv  of  the  Chinese  officials,  the  result  of 
the  loyal  adherence  by  the  Manchoo  sov- 
ereigns to  the  system  of  examinations, 
and  of  the  honors  distributed  yearly  to 
successful  candidates.  The  ^lanchoos, 
when  they  conquered  the  country,  con- 
tinued the  system  of  the  Ming  aynasty 
which  they  found  prevailing,  and  by  a 
wise  intermixture  of  Chinese  and  Man- 
choos  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  inducing  the  literati  to 
accept  with  cordiality  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race.  Each  of  the  six  Boards,  whether  of 
Works,  Revenue,  Ceremonies,  Civil  Office, 
Military  Establishments,  Criminal  Law, 
has  a  Manchoo  and  a  Chinese  president, 
and  two  Manchoo  and  Chinese  vice-presi- 
dents. The  offices  of  importance  through 
the  country  are  filled  frequently  by  Man- 


choos,  but  usually  by  Chinese.  The 
ancient  principle  in  selecting  officers  it  to 
take  those  who  are  "virtuous  and  pru- 
dent." The  system  of  examinations  is 
adopted  as  a  method  for  discovering  what 
men  bear  this  character.  The  promotion 
of  education  is  a  secondary  aim ;  the  saj^ 
ply  of  competent  officers  is  the  primary 
intention.  This  works  well  for  enlisting 
the  people  on  the  side  of  the  existing  im- 
perial rigime.  The  officials  are  connected 
with  the  prefectures  through  the  whole 
empire  ;  the  ramifications  of  their  family 
relationships  reach  to  every  part,  near  or 
distant.  The  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  therefore  everywhere  with  the  govern- 
ment. Those  who  do  not  obtain  office 
with  its  emoluments  obtain  some  amount 
of  honor  and  influence  through  the  literary 
degree  they  have  obtained,  or  some  offi- 
cial title  bestowed  on  them  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered.  The  government 
has  titles  not  only  for  the  able  and  schol- 
arly, but  for  all  military  accomplishments 
—  for  the  rich  and  the  successful  in  every 
branch  of  life.  Those  who  can  shoot 
well  at  a  target  are  made  bachelors,  mas- 
ters, and  doctors,  just  as  those  who  can 
write  a  good  essay  or  improvise  a  poem. 
The  natural  patnotism  of  the  people  is 
directed  therefore  towards  the  existing 
government,  because  all  are  looking  to  i^ 
for  themselves  or  for  their  relatives,  with 
the  ardent  expectation  that  at  the  nest 
scattering  of  honors  and  promotions  seme 
will  fall  to  their  share. 

The  boundary  line  of  Chinese  territoryi 
across  which  the  sons  of  Han  look  at 
Russia,  is  of  immense  length,  in  all  more 
than  four  thousand  English  miles.  This 
boundary  line  begins  at  Possiet,  on  tlie 
Manchurian  east  coast,  north  of  Corea. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  rivers  for  two  tiion- 
sand  miles,  and  for  the  remaining  two 
thousand,  of  mountain  chains.  The  river 
boundary  is  easily  fixed  and  as  easily  vi(^ 
lated.  Russia  is  more  likely  to  cross  the 
river  boundaries  than  those  which  consist 
of  lofty  mountain  chains.  All  along  these 
lines  China  is  busy  strengthening  her 
position.  By  the  last  Gazettes^  whicm  coi^ 
tained  a  report  of  the  defence  expenditure 
of  the  three  eastern  provinces  stretching 
from  the  Amour  River  to  the  Newchwang, 
Port  Arthur,  and  Corea,  it  appears  thatit 
is  under  the  new  Naval  Board,  and  that 
^216,000  sterling  per  annum  is  the  total 
!  outlay.  For  this  sum  about  five  thousand 
,  men,  drilled  in  foreign  fashion,  are  maio- 
I  tained  in  each  of  the  three  provinces. 
j  They  have  sixty  Krupp  guns  nnder  tiieir 
I  charge,    twenty   in    each    province.     lo 
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future  a  million  taels  will  be  required  an- 
nually for  this  item  —  that  is  about  ;^25o- 
Goo.  The  necessary  quarter  of  a  million 
for  frontier  defence  in  the  Manchurian 
provinces  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
supplied  from  the  foreign  customs  reve- 
nue. A  change  is  being  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  three  Manchurian 
provinces.  The  Chinese  emigrant  farm- 
workers, attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have  increased  so  much  that  the  nor- 
mal civil  system  of  China  proper  is  in 
course  of  rapid  establishment  there.  Each 
military  governor  is  now  required  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  corresponding 
civil  office.  Under  him  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  magistrates,  who  control  prefec- 
tures and  arrondissements.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  old  military  system  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  will  be  greatly 
modified,  and  almost  replaced,  by  a  sys- 
tem whose  main  features  are  the  use  of 
foreign  drill  and  European  cannon,  and  a 
regular  expenditure  for  frontier  defence 
from  the  receipts  of  the  foreign  customs. 
In  Chinese  Turkestan  similar  changes 
have  taken  place.  Surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains,  this  region  is  pro- 
tected from  foreign  invasion  by  difficul- 
ties like  those  which  opposed  themselves 
to  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  when  they 
marched  across  the  Alps  into  Italy.  This 
renders  the  task  of  defence  easier.  Here 
also  the  civil  administration  of  China 
proper  has  been  introduced,  of  which  a  tax 
on  agriculture  is  the  basis.  The  grass  land 
of  Mongolia  is  here  exchanged  in  many 
places  for  fertile  gardens  and  cornfields. 
The  aim  of  the  government  is  to  make 
all  the  outlying  provinces  as  much  like 
China  as  possible.  As  emigrants  press  in 
year  by  year,  the  population  increases,  till 
the  fitting  moment  has  arrived  for  the 
establishment  of  the  civil  and  military 
examinations,  and  this  completes  the 
transformation  of  agricultural  Tartary  to 
the  Chinese  type.  An  admirable  method 
of  cheapening  military  expenditure  is  that 
of  military  colonies.  Soldiers  cultivate 
the  soil  as  part  of  their  duties;  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  military  farm- 
ing districts  are  a  part  of  the  official  ac- 
counts. By  this  system  lands  that  once 
lay  waste  are  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  soldier  maintains  the  industrious 
habits  of  his  youth,  while  there  is  a  force 
ready  for  immediate  action  should  there 
be  either  a  rebellion  or  a  foreign  inva- 
sion. The  criminal  administration  is 
made  to  dovetail  with  this  official  coloni- 
zation. Criminals  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation are  conveyed  to  some  locality  where 


waste  land  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Their 
wives  and  children  accompany  them. 
They  have  land,  grain,  and  a  cow  lent  to 
them,  and  when  the  crops  are  gathered 
they  account  for  these  loans,  and  pay  what 
is  demanded.  The  government  allows 
their  families  to  accompany  them  in  their 
distant  exile,  that  they  may  not  run  away, 
and  is  thus  able  to  prevent  their  either 
escaping  the  full  term  of  their  penalty  or 
cheating  the  government  of  the  autumn 
dues.  This  system  of  military  colonies 
dates  from  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Chinese  first  conquered  Turkestan. 

A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  emi- 
fi;ration  from  north  China  to  the  fertile 
lands  north-east  and  north  and  north-west 
of  the  Great  Wall  by  the  great  famine  of 
1876,  and  by  the  rebellions  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  floods  of  the  Yellow 
River  have  also  driven  multitudes  to  seek 
a  peaceful  home  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
north.  They  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
days  by  pedestrians  walking  with  packs 
on  their  backs  in  groups  of  mree,  five,  or 
more.  After  a  few  months,  having  earned 
something  in  a  land  of  plenty,  the  emi- 
grants return  to  remove  their  families  to 
the  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  This 
work  of  colonizing  the  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  land  which  exist  beyond  the  Great 
Wall  must  go  on  increasmg  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Naturally  the  pol- 
icy of  China  is  definitely  expansive  in  this 
respect.  The  government  fosters  emigra- 
tion, and  loses  no  time  in  appointing  gov- 
ernors to  new  cities  and  provinces.  For 
a  time  the  colonies  are  under  military  law. 
Civil  law  follows,  with  the  system  of  lit- 
erary degrees  and  official  distinctions. 
The  Marquis  Tseng  says,  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  that  "  in 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan there  are  immense  tracts  of  coun- 
try which  have  never  felt  the  touch  of  the 
husbandman."  It  is  just  in  these  tracts 
into  which  the  surplus  population  of 
China's  northern  provinces  is  now  press- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  government  is  fast 
completing  the  change  from  military  to 
civil  administration.  Thus  China  is  posi- 
tively becoming  stronger  in  her  posses- 
sions in  Tartary  by  their  growing  popula- 
tion and  assimilation  to  her  provinces  at 
home.  This  is  a  set-ofiE  to  famines  and 
war,  and  if  the  government  is  successful 
in  preservin^^  internal  peace,  the  northern 
provinces  will  recover  after  a  few  years 
the  old  figures  at  which  they  stood  in  the 
population  lists.  The  quickness  with 
which  the  population  returns  rise  and  fall 
is  a  striking  uct  in  Chinese  history.  How- 
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Corea  much  good.  She  had  better  be  a 
neutral  State,  and  facilities  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  Europeans  to  work  her  cool, 
copper,  and  iron  deposits,  which  are  verr 
abundant,  with  Western  capital  and  appli- 
ances. Corea  could  then  be  brought  into 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  great  coal 
deposits  of  north  China  are  continaed 
under  the  Peking  plain  through  Corea  into 
Japan,  and  this  fact  ensures  Corea's  future 
prosperity. 

The  customs  department  in  Corea  is 
now  made  a  branch  of  that  of  China.  This 
shows  that  the  absorption  of  Corea  fay 
China  is  not  unlikely,  for  it  multiplies  the 
links  which  connect  the  two  countries. 
The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
foreign  customs  in  Corea  during  nine 
months  of  last  year  was  $130,000.  Snl^ 
tracting  the  cost  of  the  collecting  service* 
the  Corean  government  woula  receive 
three-fourths  of  this  sum.  At  Seoul,  con- 
sidering the  unquestioned  poverty  of  the 
country,  this  sum  will  not  be  considered 
small.  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  passengers  arriving  in 
Corea  by  steamer  was  greater  by  loar 
hundred  than  the  number  of  those  wlio 
left ;  showing  that  about  five  hundred  Jap* 
anese  are  at  present  each  year  taking  up 
their  abode  in  Corea  to  gain  a  livelihooo. 
Very  few  Chinese  go  there,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  from  present  siepns  that  the 
trade  of  Japan  with  Corea  will  steadily  in- 
crease, while  the  progress  of  maritime 
trade  between  China  and  Corea  will  be 
slow.  There  is,  however,  an  old-estab- 
lished land  trade  between  Corea  and  P^ 
king,  and  with  the  Manchurian  cities  on 
the  route,  which  may  account  in  part  for 
the  small  amount  of  Chinese  trade  at  the 
newly  opened  ports  of  Corea.  China  re- 
ceives an  annual  embassy  from  Corea,  and 
traders  accompany  the  mission.  She  also 
gives  them  her  almanac,  and  on  the 
sion  of  a  new  king  or  queen  sends  an 
bassy  to  invest  them  with  their  titles. 

At  present  Corea  is  exporting  gold  to 
Japan  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  d(d* 
lars  worth  in  a  year.  To  China  by  land 
she  exports  a  very  good  stout  paper  made 
of  bark,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Chinese  paper  which  stout  grey  shirtinss 
do  to  thin  calico.  She  also  exports  guh 
scng  and  other  medicines,  native  calicoes, 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  Her  staples 
at  the  open  ports  are  bones,  cow-hideS| 
and  beans.  The  foreign  articles  her  peo- 
ball  tossed  between  rival  players,  and  is  i  pie  like  best  are  grey  shirtings,  lawns, 
helpless  for  attack  or  defence.  But  her  !  muslins,  and  kerosene  oil.  A  new  policT 
hope  ought  to  be  directed  to  Western  |  needs  to  be  inau^jurated  in  Corea  whico 
civilization.    It  is  not  China  that  can  do  |  would  allow  mines  to  be  worked.     It  will 


ever  great  their  losses  may  be,  the  Chinese 
are  morally  certain  to  recoup  them  in  a 
very  few  decades,  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  country  and  the  self-maintain- 
ing physique  of  the  race.  The  eighteen 
provinces  became  twenty-one,  if  we  in- 
clude Manchuria,  where  the  Chinese  are 
now  the  largest  element  of  the  population. 
The  new  large  Turkish  province  will  make 
the  number  twenty-two,  and  some  think 
Corea  will  soon  become  a  twenty-third 
province. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  attitude 
of  China  in  regard  to  Corea  and  Japan, 
Corea  was  incorporated  into  the  empire  in 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
again  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Co- 
reans  speak  a  language  half  of  which  is 
their  own  and  half  Chinese.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Japanese.  Both  nations  long 
ago  adopted  the  Chinese  educational  sys- 
tem. The  Corean  population  includes, 
like  that  of  Tung-king,  a  very  large  Chi- 
nese element,  the  residuum  from  early 
emigration.  But  the  grammar  of  the  na- 
tive tongue  in  Corea  and  in  Japan  has 
kept  its  place;  while  the  vocabulary  of 
Chinese  civilization  in  all  its  fulness,  with 
the  printers,  painters,  umbrella-makers, 
silk  -  weavers,  tea  -  cultivators,  lacquer - 
makers,  junk-builders,  wine  and  toy  man- 
ufacturers, as  well  as  the  books  and  me- 
chanical implements  of  China,  have  made 
the  social  economy  of  those  countries 
what  they  now  are.  Corea  is  legally  sub- 
ordinate to  China;  her  king  is  a  vassal  of 
the  Manchoo  dynasty,  and  he  and  his 
queen  receive  their  investiture  from  China. 
Japan  has  taken  Loochoo,  once  a  Chinese 
vassal  State.  France  has  taken  Tung- 
king,  another  vassal  State.  England  has 
taken  Burmah,  and  will  send  the  decennial 
embassy  to  keep  up  an  old  form ;  but 
China  will  retain  no  power  there.  Only 
Corea  remains.  Geographically,  Corea 
ought  to  belong  to  China,  if  China  were 
able  to  keep  it.  But  China  has  enough  to 
do  in  taking  care  of  her  own  coast-line. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  she  would  be  act- 
ing wisely  in  assuming  a  new  responsi- 
bility, involving  a  long  additional  coast- 
line, with  some  six  harbors  to  protect. 
But  presfijrg  favors  China.  Corea  fears 
and  respects  her;  and  history'  and  near 
neighborhood  have  linked  the  lesser  and 
greater  nationalities  together  from  time 
immemorial.  As  to  Corea  herself,  she 
has  no  power  to  say  yes  or  no.     She  is  a 
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then  become  possible  for  her  to  export 
the  metals  and  coal  which  are  now  hidden 
beneath  her  soil,  the  source  of  riches  in 
the  future. 

China  is  now  happily  at  peace  with 
Japan,  after  some  months  of  troublesome 
negotiations  arising  out  of  the  painful 
event  of  last  year  at  Nao^asaki,  when  lives 
were  lost  in  a  quarrel  between  Japanese 
and  a  party  from  a  Chinese  ship  of  war 
on  shore  at  that  place.  China  has  lost 
Loochoo,  her  most  distant  dependency, 
through  the  action  of  the  Japanese  m 
taking  possession  of  that  archipelago 
without  leave.  But  she  has  learned  to 
feel  that  it  is  better  to  allow  Japan,  as 
matters  stand,  to  retain  that  insignificant 
kingdom.  The  fear  of  war  on  account  of 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  Formosa  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  the  former 
British  minister  to  China,  Sir  Thomas 
Wade.  An  indemnity  paid  by  China  of 
half  a  million  dollars  secured  peace. 
These  two  powers  were  glad  not  to  be 
obliged  to  figiit  longer,  and  this  is  a  good 
omen.  Only  in  Corea  are  these  nationali- 
ties likely  to  come  into  collision,  and  there 
the  presence  of  the  various  foreign  repre- 
sentatives will  tend  to  maintain  narmony. 
China  stands  always  in  need  of  Japanese 
copper,  lacquer  ware,  coal,  vegetables, 
wax,  and  seaweed.  At  Chinese  ports  the 
imports  from  Japan  are  just  at  present,  as 
compared  with  exports  to  Japan,  as  ten  to 
three  in  value.  The  Japanese  do  not  need 
silk  or  tea,  and  they  receive  gold  and  sil- 
ver instead.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
China  is  valued  at  150,000,000  taels.  Out 
of  this  amount  seven  millions  is  the  value 
of  Japanese  trade,  and  twelve  millions 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
trade  has  increased  a  million  in  eieht 
years.  It  is  with  Japan  as  with  India. 
China  produces  little  that  either  of  these 
countries  wants.  All  three  countries  pro- 
duce rice  and  wheat.  The  Japanese  would 
be  better  for  more  wheat,  for  they  have 
not  the  physical  endurance  of  the  Chinese. 
If  they  imported  wheat  from  China,  it 
would  be  well  for  them ;  as  also  mutton, 
to  take  the  place  of  fish.  Sheep  will  not 
live  in  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  might  use 
Chinese  mutton.  This  would  tend  to 
equalize  trade  and  give  more  stability  to 
their  physical  constitution.  Before  the 
treaties  the  Japanese  trade  with  China 
was  a  mere  shadow.  Three  centuries  ago 
the  Japanese  came  year  by  year  in  pirate 
fleets  to  ravage  the  coast  of  China.  Now 
there  is  an  increasing  trade  between  the 
countries,  and  very  satisfactory  diplo- 
matic intercourse  at  Tokio  and  Peking; 


commercial  intercourse  is  regulated  at  the 
ports  by  the  presence  of  consuls.  The 
general  effect  of  all  this  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  peace.  Every  year  makes  the 
quiet  of  the  future  more  assured.  China 
and  Japan  are  learning  to  live  by  treaties 
and  the  rules  of  international  law,  just  as 
if  thev  were  Western  States.  Japan  es- 
peciallv  benefits  by  foreign  trade,  because 
she  wiU  have  nothing  to  do  with  opium. 
As  an  island  empire  should  do,  she  in- 
creases annually  her  ships  and  her  trade. 
In  tonnage  dues  last  year  at  Chinese  ports 
she  paid  more  than  any  country  except 
Germany,  America,  and  England.  In  the 
amount  of  duties  on  her  cargoes,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  alone  surpassed 
her,  and  she  paid  more  than  Russia  or  the 
United  States.  Considering  that  Japan 
does  not  require  Chinese  tea,  whereas  all 
these  great  powers  need  immense  quanti- 
ties otit,  this  fact  shows  a  healthy  condi- 
tion in  Japanese  trade.  Besides  this. 
Christian  missions  in  China  and  Japan 
show  steady  progress,  and  that  progress 
has  been  increasingly  rapid  of  late  years. 
There  is  good  reason,  then,  to  expect  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  increasing 
commercial  prosperity  in  both  empires, 
for  the  enerspes  of  the  people  are  finding 
new  channels  of  action,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlarged  scope  for  their  ac- 
ti\nties  will  be  the  diminution  of  insurrec- 
tionary and  lawless  tendencies  of  every 
kind. 

China^s  position  in  regard  to  the  West- 
ern powers  since  1842  is  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  her  history.  Her  ministers 
sit  with  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  in  the 
same  council  chambers,  as  equals  with 
equals.  This  change  must  have  a  vast 
influence  on  her  in  coming  times.  She  is 
too  strong  not  to  be  respected.  Her  pop- 
ulation is  too  great  and  her  civilization 
too  advanced  to  admit  of  her  being  sub- 
dued by  an  invading  army ;  at  least,  no 
one  at  present  is  thinking  of  attempting 
it,  and  each  year  sees  China  growing 
stronger;  so  that  the  other  powers, 
whether  in  Asia  or  farther  away,  will  be 
still  less  likely  to  attempt  it,  at  anv  future 
time.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  ner  that 
she  has  a  literally  inexhaustible  supply  of 
soldiers,  and  that  to  meet  the  expense  of 
foreign  drill,  she  has  nearly  five  million 
pounds  sterling,  which  the  foreign  trade 
will  now  yield  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments. This  includes  the  collection  by 
the  foreign  custom-houses  of  the  tax  now 
agreed  on  —  viz.,  /15  per  cwt,  or  more 
exactly  eighty  taels  per  picul  —  on  for- 
eign opium.    This  sum  collected  for  her 
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by  the  foreign  customs  service  on  the 
fringe  of  her  empire,  helps  her  to  defend 
that  fringe  from  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
foe.  But  she  has  treaties  with  all  the 
powers  whose  ships  come  to  her  shores. 
She  has  accepted  international  law  as  it 
has  been  elaborated  by  Western  jurists. 
So  far  as  documents  and  signatures  can 
tie  and  fetter  a  nation,  China  is  now  as 
much  tied  and  fettered  as  any  other 
power;  and  as  Mr.  Burlinghame  said 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  has  really 
joined  the  comity  of  nations.  At  that  time 
China  chose  an  eloquent  American  to  be 
her  mouthpiece,  and  he  resigned  his  post 
as  the  United  States  minister  to  China  in 
order  to  serve  her.  Now  she  has  her  own 
diplomatist,  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  has, 
like  Mr.  Burlinghame,  also  adopted  a 
flowery  style  when  laying  his  views  be- 
fore the  European  public.  Mr.  Burling- 
hame said  nothing  of  China^s  power,  but 
the  Marquis  Tseng  thinks  it  well  to  make 
a  point  of  this,  while  he  seeks  to  show 
that  she  will  not  make  use  of  her  power 
to  conquer  the  territory  of  her  neighbors. 
That  is  to  say,  she  has  consented  to  be 
tied  by  treaties,  and  she  will  not  break 
loose  with  unexpected  violence  from  the 
obligations  she  has  accepted.  Every  new 
treaty  between  China  and  a  foreign  power 
gives  new  evidence  that  China  is  becom- 
in"j  accustomed  to  live  in  the  new  atmo- 
sphere of  foreign  law  with  which  she  is  now 
surrounded.  Steam  and  the  telegraph 
have  made  Peking  and  Shanghai  nearer 
to  London  than  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
China,  therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  then, 
a  sort  of  unknown  Neptune  in  the  solar 
system  of  politics,  has  become  a  known 
factor,  whose  powers  can  be  estimated, 
whose  opinions  can  be  foreseen,  and  whose 
sympathy  can  be  secured  by  fair  dealing 
and  wise  judgment. 

Towarcls  France,  if  she  bears  any  mal- 
ice, she  has  discreetly  concealed  it,  and 
French  residents  in  China  were  during 
the  short  war  of  1885  in  no  way  disturbed. 
The  sale  by  the  pope  of  the  Peking  ca- 
thedral to  the  Chinese  government,  with 
the  consent  of  France,  has  greatly  pleased 
the  court ;  and  the  French  clergy  in  Pe- 
king; are  in  the  possession  of  high  honors, 
conferred  most  cheerfully  by  the  Chinese. 
Tuni;-king  has  in  earlier  times  been  for 
centuries  together  a  part  of  China,  and 
lias  been  repeatedly  divided  into  prefec- 
tures and  arrondissements.  China  really 
liad  alwnys  a  fancy  for  Tung-king,  In  an 
atlas  printed  at  Hankow  in  the  year  1S63 
under  the  direction  of  the  patriotic  gov- 


ernor Hoo-linyi,  the  kingdom  of  Taofp* 
king  is  carefully  included  as  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  is  in  the  same  catejg^ry  with 
the  islands  of  Formosa  ami  Hainan. 
This  atlas  was  published  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and  it  shorn 
that  this  governor  never  lost  heart  even 
in  dark  times,  and  that  while  he  was  plan- 
ning the  restoration  of  peace  and  order 
along  the  Yang-tze  River,  be  was  also 
hoping  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Han  dy- 
nasty of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  re- 
stored in  the  annexation  of  Tung-king, 
But  each  war  extinguishes  the  hopes  of 
some  enthusiasts,  and  the  war  with  France 
has  drawn  a  line  which  checks  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  patriotic  who  desired  to  see 
China^s  boundaries  extending  on  the  soutli. 
The  settlement  with  France  is  made 
much  more  satisfactory  and  secure  by  the 
cession  of  the  cathedral.  This  restora- 
tion of  an  emperor^s  gift  need  never  have 
been  made  if,  twenty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  its  two  towers  had 
not  been  raised  too  high.  This  was  a 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  imperial  famQy 
during  all  the  intervening  years.  As  they 
walked  in  the  palace  grounds  or  were 
rowed  in  boats  on  the  lake,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  shadow  of  demon  fonnSi 
Two  lofty  svmmetrical  towers  surmouni* 
ing  a  churcn,  whose  pointed  arches  peri- 
odically re-echo  the  mellifluous  sounds  oE 
organ  music  and  the  solemn  chant  of  wor- 
ship, should  rather  be  viewed  as  a  lovely 
ornament;  but  the  imperial  family  and 
the  high  mandarinate  of  China  saw  in 
them  the  symbols  of  intrusion  and  dan- 
gerous proximity.  The  Eastern  imagine 
tion  finds  evil  portents  anywhere;  and 
France,  with  her  soldiers  and  her  delicate 
sensitiveness,  was  always  in  these  towers 
looking  down  upon  them  from  a  position 
of  superiority.  This  feeling  has  now  been 
removed,  and  the  church,  it  is  though^ 
will  remain  an  architectural  ornament  only 
to  the  palace  grounds.  The  new  cathe- 
dral will  be  half  a  mile  awavi  and  the 
height,  which  it  may  not  exceed,  is  limited 
expressly  in  the  empress's  edict  annonn& 
ing  the  cession  of  the  cathedraL  The 
court  of  Peking  breathed  freely  after  long 
suspense,  when  at  last  the  long  negotia- 
tions with  France,  the  pope,  and  the  deigy 
were  happily  concluded.  The  question 
of  the  French  missions  remains,  and  It 
cannot  be  determined  previously  bydipl^ 
macy,  because  the  time,  place,  and  circnm* 
stances  of  anti-foreign  riots  cannot  be 
foreseen.  The  government  finds  it  hard 
to  control  popular  frenzy  arising  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  a  blind 
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hatred  of  everything  not  Chinese.  Lately 
at  Chung-king  the  riot  directed  its  fury 
against  French,  English,  and  American 
subjects  without  discrimination.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  frequently  be- 
fore. One  riot  brings  the  ministers  of  three 
or  four  countries  at  once  with  their  com- 
plaints to  the  doors  of  the  Yamen  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  Board  has  a  hard 
time  on  such  occasions.  Indemnities  are 
promised.  Responsibility  is  recognized. 
The  stupid  violence  of  the  is  people  admit- 
ted freely.  But  while  all  this  has  been 
done,  what  is  most  regrettable  is  that  the 
same  thing  may  occur  again  at  any  time 
in  some  new  locality  which  before  was 
tranquil.  China  has  legislation  against 
seditious  gatherings  and  religious  sects 
meeting  in  secret.  Death  and  banish- 
ment are  freely  dealt  out  to  offenders 
against  the  laws  proscribing  certain  ob- 
jectionable sects ;  but  there  is  no  riot 
act,  and  it  is  not  made  the  duty  by 
law  of  the  local  magistrates  or  citizens  to 
help  in  suppressing  the  proceedings  of  a 
mob  attacking  foreign  residents.  Hence 
a  popular  rising  against  foreigners  and 
their  property  rages  on  unrestramed  b^  the 
executive.  The  sympathy  of  the  richer 
classes  is  more  with  the  mob  than  with 
the  foreigners.  The  mischief  comes  to  a 
head,  and  bursts  upon  a  few  helpless  vic- 
tims, and  the  country  loses  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity  because  the  local  executive 
is  powerless.  In  the  Chinese  statute-book 
there  ought  to  be  a  section  delining  the 
culpability  and  punishment  of  local  officers 
when  neglecting  to  give  the  protection 
needed  by  foreigners  in  these  emergen- 
cies, and  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
treaties. 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  China  share,  and  ought 
to  share,  like  other  peaceable  activities  of 
man  in  society,  in  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Chinese  law  has  now  been  enlarged 
by  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  government,  of  those  parts  of  the 
European  international  law  which  guard 
commerce  and  religion  from  unjust  hin- 
drance and  interference. 

If  missionaries  had  not  been  already  at 
work  in  China  when  the  treaties  were 
made,  the  interests  of  merchants  only 
would  have  been  consulted;  but  happily 
it  is  now  a  fact,  from  which  diplomacy 
cannot  on  either  side  retreat,  that  foreign 
residents  for  teaching  religion  and  science, 
and  travellers  seeking  to  increase  human 
knowledge,  are  now  ^1  of  them  under  the 
aigis  of  the  treaties.  All  the  treaty  powers 
having  any  considerable  amount  of  trade 


with  China  have  also  missionaries  in  that 
country,  in  whose  protection  their  ac- 
credited representatives  at  the  Chinese 
court  are  naturally  interested.  It  is  well 
for  China,  a  power  embracing  many  reli- 

fions  and  nationalities,  that  the  treaties 
ave  been  made  on  a  liberal  basis,  and 
that  they  engage  the  Chinese  government 
to  respect  the  religious  opinions  of  native 
Christians.  Missionary  operations  it  is 
impossible  to  repress,  and  the  popular 
ignorance  of  China  shows  the  paramount 
need  of  teaching  the  simple  truths  of 
science  in  that  country.  This  is  done  to 
no  small  extent  in  the  schools  and  publi- 
cations of  the  missions.  In  this  way 
China  is  greatly  benefited,  and  in  course 
of  time,  as  the  spread  of  knowledge 
loosens  the  hold  of  superstition  on  the 
people,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
cured  of  this  tendency  to  bum  and  destroy 
on  a  sudden  impulse.  The  task  of  gov- 
erning them  will  then  become  easier,  and 
the  aSvantage  accruing  to  the  governing 
classes  by  the  operations  of  the  mission- 
ary societies  will  be  recognized,  just  as 
fully  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  India, 
in  the  official  statements  of  many  public 
men  who  have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  Christian  missions  in  edu* 
eating  and  elevating  public  opinion  in  that 
peninsula. 

The  feeling  of  China  towards  England 
has  visibly  improved.  After  all  the  mis- 
chief done  by  opium  to  China,  her  states- 
men have  none  the  less  been  quick  to 
perceive  that  friendly  relations  with  En- 
gland should  be  cultivated.  The  emperor 
Taou-kwang  tried  to  put  down  the  habit 
of  opium-smoking  by  law,  and  failed,  on 
account  of  the  wretched  love  of  the 
opium-smoker  for  the  gratification,  of 
which  he  suffers  the  pemicions  effects. 
The  former  minister  to  England,  Kwo- 
sung-tau,  and  the  latelv  returned  minister, 
Tseng-ki-tseh,  sent  nome  detailed  and 
sympathetic  reports  of  England,  which 
were  printed  and  widely  reacL'  England's 
consent  to  a  collection  of  a  high  outy  on 
opium,  after  long  hesitation,  was  very 
pleasing  to  the  government.  The  habit 
of  opium-smoking  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
press by  law,  and  in  the  circumstances  it 
was  considered  better  to  admit  Indian 
opium  at  a  high  duty  than  at  a  low  one. 
The  government  has  made  no  serious  and 
persistent  effort  to  stamp  out  the  native 
growth  of  the  poppy,  nor  does  it  show  at 
present  any  approach  to  a  new  policy  in 
that  respect.  The  cure  of  opium-smoking 
must  be  effected  now  by  moral  means.  The 
opium  revenue  the  Chinese  government 
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value  too  much  to  abandon.  They  think  it 
necessary  for  coast  defence,  and  so  press- 
ing is  this  object  that  they  are  now  plan- 
ning railways  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  same  need.  Sixty  per  cent,  from 
the  receipts  of  railways,  when  made,  is 
talked  about  as  a  convenient  addition  to 
the  sum  required  for  national  defence, 
military  and  naval.  The  people  them- 
selves have  societies  the  members  of 
which  avoid  opium -smoking,  tobacco- 
smoking,  spirits,  and  wine,  just  as  they 
have  also  vegetarian  societies.  To  this 
native  propaganda  are  to  be  added  the 
efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to  pro- 
mote the  abandonment  of  opium-smoking. 
The  spread  of  a  moral  crusade  against 
opium-smoking  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  mission,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  necessarily  regard  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  as  a  helper  in  promoting 
social  morali ty.  The  government  is  busily 
engaged  with  other  things,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  they  will  attend  to  this 
matter  of  native-grown  opium.  The  opium 
question  is  perhaps  becoming  less  apolit- 
ical question  than  a  moral  one.  The 
harm  done  by  opium-smoking  in  south 
Burmah  while  under  British  rule  is  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  Indian  statesmen  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  supply  of  this 
dangerous  commodity,  and  thus  they  are 
likeK'  to  appreciate  better  the  views  held 
by  all  the  Chinese,  high  and  low,  who  de- 
sire the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  and 
their  country.  The  opium  required  by 
China  from  foreign  countries  has  been  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  about  65,000  piculs 
annually,  reaching  the  portentous  amount 
of  8,700,000  lbs.  There  are  no  present 
signs  of  decided  diminution  of  the  import 
through  the  enormous  spread  of  the  native 
production,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be 
three  or  four  times  as  much  in  quantity  as 
the  foreign  article. 

The  position  of  England  in  the  trade 
with  China  is  a  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  trade  with  China  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hongkong  reached  in  1885  a 
total  of  about  a  hundred  million  taels,  or 
;^26,ooo,ooo ;  while  the  trade  of  China 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  about 
half  that  amount.  One  million  piculs  of 
tea  went  from  China  to  (ireat  Britain,  and 
another  million  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Out  of  twenty-three  thousand  entrances  of 
ships  and  steamers  into  Chinese  ports, 
thirteen  thousand  were  British.  China 
receives,  therefore,  from  Great  Britain 
more  than  half  of  the  revenue  derived  i 
from  her  foreign  customs  establishment. 


If  the  revenue  be  assumed  to  be  levied 
evenly  on  the  trade,  China  receives  from 
Great  Britain  annually  more  that  two  mil- 
lions sterling. 

This  amount  of  revenue  derived  by 
China  from  British  trade  has  operated, 
and  must  continue  to  operate,  in  promot- 
ing friendliness  towards  England  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  government.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  course  of  a& 
tion  indicated  by  the  Marquis  Tseng  in 
"  The  Sleep  and  the  Awakening,"  respect- 
ing the  unfairness  of  the  treaties  in  some 
points,  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
government,  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
revision  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

freat  difficulties  would  spring  up.  Great 
Britain  would  be  unwilling  to  place  En- 
glishmen at  the  mercy  of  Chinese  courts 
of  justice,  where,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convict  an  accused  man, 
he  is  beaten  to  force  confession.  China 
must  first  reform  her  criminal  procedure* 
Railways  have  taken  a  long  time,  and  will 
still  require  some  time  before  they  are 
constructed.  The  reformation  ot  the 
criminal  procedure  will  require  a  longer 
time  yet.  So  also  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
abanaon  the  principle  of  conce.ssions  of 
land  for  foreign  settlements  at  Shanghai 
and  other  ports.  The  civilized  European 
must  have  a  civilized  house  and  garden. 
Settlements  like  Shanghai  must  have  their 
own  police  to  patrol  the  streets  and  moun- 
tain order.  Will  the  Chinese  be  prepared 
at  the  decennial  revision  of  the  BriUsh 
treaty  to  give  municipal  privileges,  to  en- 
gage judges  trained  in  European  law  to- 
try  causes,  and  take  over  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  supreme  court  of 
China  and  Japan?  The  answer  is  self- 
evident.  They  will  not  dream  of  doing  so. 
It  must  be  many  years  before  they  ¥mi  be 
able  to  conduct  judicial  proceedings  where 
the  accused  belong  to  any  of  the  treaty 
powers.  Consequently  the  treaties  must 
in  these  two  points,  extra-territoriali^ 
and  concessions  of  land  for  mercantite 
settlements  at  open  ports,  remain  uih 
changed.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Mar- 
quis Tseng,  in  saying  these  things,  was 
acting  in  pursuance  of  instructions.  He 
wishes  his  country  and  its  government 
and  people  to  be  just,  civilized,  powerful, 
and  free.  He  would  like  China  to  have 
incorruptible  judges,  humane  laws,  and  im- 
proved education.  He  claims  for  this 
ideal  China  an  abstract  right  to  the  same 
privileges  which  the  highly  civilized  poi^ 
ers  of  the  West  award  to  each  other.  On 
these  points  he  thinks  as  a  Western  mao. 
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and  adopts  an  energy  of  phrase  which  is 
in  fact  more  Occidental  than  seems  quite 
befitting  to  a  son  of  Han. 

The  movement  of  China  at  the  present 
time  is  a  slow  assimilation  to  the  Euro- 
pean type.  She  has  always  studied  poli- 
tics, and  she  has  had  political  writers  from 
the  time  of  Confucius  till  now.  Her  high 
ethical  school  of  conservatism  is  opposed 
to  free  trade,  and  in  favor  of  exclusiveness 
and  isolation.  The  system  of  Confucius 
tends  in  this  direction.  She  has  also  had 
her  free-trade  school,  the  levelling  of 
classes,  and  the  development  of  interna- 
tional politics  by  the  division  of  her  terri- 
tory into  smaller  States.  She  is  now 
retreating  from  the  attitude  of  exclusive- 
ness and  the  affectation  of  superiority,  and 
is  adopting  ex  animo  the  language  and  at- 
titude of  a  Western  power.  Her  senti- 
ments are  becoming  liberal,  and  her  laws 
and  institutions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
ameliorated.  China,  of  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, is  the  only  one  except  Japan  that  has 
made  a  study  of  politics.  Japan  solved 
her  great  problem  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  was  led  to  do  so  by  foreign  trade. 
The  impact  of  foreign  commerce  on  her 
shores  communicated  a  thrill  which  stirred 
her  to  reflection,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
her  irrational  system  of  two  centres  and 
dual  politics  was  exchanged  for  mono- 
centric  government.  The  phrase,  "the 
sleep  and  the  awakening,"  may  then  be 
better  applied  to  Japan  than  to  China. 
But  China  is  awakening  too.  The  proc- 
ess is  slower,  however,  and  she  lacks  the 
youthful  and  impressive  vigor  of  her  isl- 
aud  neighbor. 

The  advantage  of  the  Chinese  which 
enables  them  to  maintain  their  autonomy, 
which  the  Hindoos  have  not  been  able  to 
do,  is  not  only  homogeneousness  of  race, 
but  the  habit  of  historical  study  and  po- 
litical thinking,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
Hindoo  mind.  Her  experienced  council- 
lors can  therefore  adapt  themselves  to  the 
situation  at  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
expansion  of  European  trade.  Are  the 
Europeans  traders?  She  herself  is  also 
devotedly  fond  of  trading.  Have  they 
laws  which  control  trade?  So  has  she, 
and  she  has  been  accustomed  for  two 
thousand  years  to  frame  regulations,  as 
they  were  required,  for  the  control  of  such 
matters.  At  first  when  foreign  traders 
came  she  made  some  absurd  rules,  the 
time  for  which  has  gone  by,  and  she  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  foreign  ideas 
and  improve  her  theories  and  her  prac- 
tice. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 


main  objects  of  contemporary  Chinese 
politics.  China  is  determmed  to  maintain 
her  autonomic  position  and  her  prestige 
by  the  untold  riches  of  her  mines  and  the 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  men  who  can  be 
trained  to  fight  She  Is  pursuing  this 
course,  as  the  marquis  says,  with  peaceful 
intentions.  She  cannot  stop  the  foreign 
trade,  and  she  would  not  do  so  if  she 
could,  because  of  the  money  It  yields  to 
increase  her  revenue.  She  will  not  part 
with  the  useful  funds  which  help  her  to 
strengthen  her  forts  and  to  drill  her  forces. 
The  sum  she  gains  Is  not  in  itself  so  very 
large,  but  it  Is  to  her  at  present  Indispen- 
sable, and  all  her  hope  Is  now  In  foreign 
drill.  In  railways,  In  mines,  to  be  worked 
In  foreign  ways ;  In  science,  to  be  studied 
with  the  help  of  foreign  professors.  She 
is  in  fact  entering  on  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  rigime  In  these  respects  just  as 
certainly  as  Japan,  but  she  takes  a  longer 
time  to  make  the  change. 

A  Resident  in  Peking. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  SCOTTISH  LAKES. 

It  seems  strange  that  Loch  Maree, 
which  in  Scotland  is  most  justly  styled 
the  **  queen  of  Scottish  lochs,*'  Is  so  little 
known.  Since  1877,  when,  as  a  memorisd 
stone  records,  the  **  Ban  Righ  Bhictoria  *' 
— that  is  to  say,  the  **  She-King  Victoria  " 
— visited  the  peerless  lake.  It  has  become 
rather  better  known ;  but  still  the  number 
of  Its  visitors  is  small,  —  very  small  In- 
deed, we  are  inclined  to  thinlc,  when  Its 
attractions  of  beauty  and  regal  splendor 
are  considered.  In  the  present  paper,  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  describe  the  lake  and 
its  environment  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  may  form  a  mental  picture  of  the 
scene,  ancf  be  able  to  judge  of  Its  beauty, 
to  some  extent,  for  himself.  By  way  of 
first  sketching  the  outline  of  such  a  pic- 
ture, a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  shape, 
size,  and  position  of  the  laice  are,  unfortu- 
nately, necessary.  From  the  map  of 
Scotland  It  can  oe  seen  that  the  eastern 
shore  Is,  roughly  speaking,  straight ;  that 
the  direction  of  that  shore  Is  due  south- 
east ;  and  further,  that  the  greatest  length 
of  the  lake  —  more  than  twelve  miles  — 
lies  along,  or  close  beside,  that  eastern  or 
north-eastern  shore.  1 1  wi  11  appear,  more- 
ever,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  for  six 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  south-eastern 
end,  is  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  varying  in 
width  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  ;  and  that 
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at  the  opposite,  or  north-western  end,  the 
lake  assumes  a  similar  shape  for  some- 
what less  than  two  miles,  though  here  it  is 
still  narrower,  being  of  a  fairly  even  width 
of  about  half  a  mile.  Of  these  elongated 
ends  we  shall  not  have  much  to  say ;  it  is 
the  middle  part  that  will  claim  our  chief 
attention.  The  outline  of  this  middle 
part  may  perhaps  be  best  described  by 
saying  that  the  western  shore  is  here 
curved  roughly  into  the  shape  of  a  rather 
shallow  sickle,  the  lower  elongation  of  the 
lake  representing  the  handle.  From  haft 
to  point  this  sickle  measures  nearly  four 
miles,  and  the  distance  from  the  innermost 
part  of  the  bight  to  the  straight  eastern 
shore  is  about  two  and  a  quarter.  We 
will  make  our  survey  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  eleven  hundred  feet  high  — 
Craig  Tollie  by  name  —  which  forms  the 
western  or  south-western  boundary  of  the 
upper  of  the  two  prolongations  of  the 
lake,  its  south-eastern  side  sloping  down 
to  the  point  end  of  the  sickle. 

A  noble  pair  of  eagles,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  district,  are  wheeling 
majestically  about  the  crest  of  Craig  Tol- 
lie as  we  approach  it  by  one  of  General 
Wade's  roads.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  road  was  any  worse  than  it  is  now, 
even  before  it  was  made,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  rocky 
moss-land  round  it,  and  when,  as  happens 
in  places,  the  mountain  stream  chooses 
the  road  for  the  bed  of  its  current,  the 
road  is  quite  the  worst  walking  of  any  part 
of  the  ground.  After  a  steep  climb  of 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  road, 
we  reach  the  top  of  Craig  Tollie,  and  find 
that  a  single  sheep  is  the  only  living 
creature  that  appears  besides  ourselves 
upon  the  high  plateau. 

The  day  is  quite  calm  and  the  sky  is 
wholly  overcast  with  high  cloud,  light- 
grey,  and  almost  semi-luminous.  The  air 
IS  strangely  clear ;  and  the  view  in  every 
direction  is  indeed  marvellous.  There  is 
not  only  Loch  Maree  stretching  to  the 
south-east  for  ten  miles  or  more,  which,  at 
a  casual  glance,  might  be  mistaken  for 
three  ;  but  look  where  we  will,  there  is  a 
grand  prospect.  To  the  south-west  are 
the  cloud-wrapt  hills  of  Skye,  and  to  the 
north-west,  across  the  Minch  —  forty 
miles  away  at  least  —  the  high  land  of 
the  Lews  is  plainly  visible.  Groups  of 
smaller  islands  lie  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  on  the  coast  we  can  see  four 
or  five  large  arms  of  the  sea,  or  salt-water 
lochs.  On  the  mainland  are  tarns  and 
lochs  of  various  sizes  —  some  more  than 
a  mile  long  —  and  of  different  levels,  to 


the  number — not  counting  every  pool — 
of  more  than  fifty.  Without  reckoning 
each  individual  peak,  or  the  very  distant 
hills,  there  are,  between  the  points  of 
north-east  and  south,  not  less  than  thirty 
great  mountains,  ranging  from  two  thon* 
sand  feet  up  to  thirty-five  hundred  feet  in 
height  Nineteen  or  twenty  of  these  are 
to  the  west  and  south  of  the  lower  half  of 
Loch  Maree  —  the  nearest  within  six  or 
seven  miles  of  our  standpoint — and  the 
slopes  of  some  of  them  form  great  part  of 
its  western  shore. 

Scotland  abounds  with  mountains  carved 
by  Nature  into  shapes  almost  more  whim- 
sical than  fancy  could  have  drawn  them; 
but  surely  nownere  can  this  group— > the 
mountains  of  Torridon  —  be  surpassed  in 
grotesque  boldness  and  diversification. 
They  stand  thronging  one  another,  bat 
the  eye  can  divide  them  into  several  short 
ranks  running  o£E  from  the  lake.  "Hills 
peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  1  ** 
Four  or  five  are  conical  —  one  seamed  br 
a  torrent's  course  from  top  to  base  —  witn 
outlines  steep  and  straight,  until  lost  tt> 
sight  behind  other  masses.  Some  are 
vast  ridges,  with  huge  pyramidal  flankSi 
In  almost  all  the  rock  is  grey  and  bare^ 
and  little  roundness  can  be  seen.  Among 
such  hills  another  Rip  Van  Winkle  might 
carouse  with  a  crew  of  goblin  toperSt 
Two  cataracts  gleam,  one  right  behind  the 
other,  five  and  ten  miles  away,  bodi 
**  frozen  by  distance."  To-day  the  moon* 
tains  stand  in  sharp  relief,  and  not  a  Unear 
ment  of  all  their  rugged  visages  is  lost; 
but  yesterday  vast  roHing  clouds,  bursting 
with  rain,  enveloped  them  entirely,  save 
when,  now  a  lofty  peak,  now  a  monstroni 
gable,  reared  its  solitary  form  above  the 
billows  of  the  air  in  unearthly  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

A  range  of  six  or  seven  smaller  mom^ 
tains  starts  from  a  point  about  two  miles 
south-west  of  our  station,  and  trends 
southward  into  the  midst  of  the  others. 
Between  this  outwork  and  the  wide  por- 
tion of  the  lake  stands  a  beantifol  and 
striking  hill,  called  Bus-beinn  or  Boi^ 
beinn.  About  five  miles  from  us  it  rises 
in  craggy  knolls,  with  steep  and  almost 
precipitous  scaurs  at  the  waterside,  to  a 
height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and 
stretches  away  for  three  miles  or  more 
without  greatly  exceeding  this  elevation 
— for  if  it  did  we  should  not  have  our 
view  of  the  other  mountains  —  and  then 
swells  into  a  high,  round  shoulder,  beyond 
which  a  grassy  cone,  nearly  three  thon* 
sand  feet  in  height,  forms  a  shapely  finial 
to  the  whole.    Down  the  side  towards  us 
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the  nearer  foamiDg  cataract  rushes,  flow- 
ing peacefully  into  the  lake  at  last  between 
green  fields  and  a  coppice  of  dark  fir. 
This  spot,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
lake,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Slattadale. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  western  side,  not  much 
need  be  said.  No  very  striking  feature 
appears  on  this  shore  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake,  the  six  miles  of  narrower  water 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Near  to  us  it 
is  well  wooded,  and  the  mountain-sides 
running  down  to  it,  though  far  from  tame, 
slope  more  gently  than  most  parts  of  the 
shore,  and  are  aivided  by  several  broad 
straths.  Between  that  tract  and  the  steep 
crags  by  Slattadale  there  is  another  spot, 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  distin- 
guished like  Slattadale  by  wood  and  ver- 
dant grass.  It  bears  the  softly  sounding 
name  of  Talladale.  The  upper,  narrow 
portion  of  the  lake  is  hidden  from  our 
view.  It  is  bounded. on  the  west  by  the 
steep  scaurs  in  which  the  eastern  side  of 
Craig  Tollie  terminates.  Between  Craig 
ToUie  and  Slattadale  the  braes  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge  are  varied  with 
a  wood  of  the  stiff,  dark  fir,  and  a  large 
clump  of  lighter  ash.  These  braes  for  a 
mile  or  two  from  our  position  are  sur- 
mounted by  crags  rising  to  a  height  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  curiously  split  up  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  clefts  and  fissures  filled  with 
herbage.  The  color  of  the  braes  is  most 
peculiar.  It  is  not  ereen  in  the  least,  ex- 
cept little  patches  nere  and  there,  but 
orange.  This  orange-colored  grass  is 
characteristic  of  the  region.  Thus  have 
we  accounted  for  the  western  shore.  At 
the  foot  of  the  lake  —  or,  more  properly, 
the  head,  the  south-western  end — a  green 
valley  extends  until  our  view  is  blocked 
by  the  intersecting  slopes  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  beyond  them  the  far  distance 
also  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  shadowy 
summits. 

Looking  now  to  the  eastern  shore,  we 
have  a  scene  far  different,  but  with  no  in- 
harmonious diversity.  This,  which  we 
have  hitherto  referred  to  as  the  straight 
side,  consists  of  three  high  and  noble 
mountains.  Straight  indeed  it  is,  inas- 
much as  throughout  its  twelve  miles  of 
length  its  general  direction  is  due  south- 
east ;  but  from  our  lofty  station  we  see 
that  it  is  traced  most  delicately  in  curving 
bays  and  rounded  coves,  with  here  a  jut- 
ting cape,  and  there  a  frowning  promon- 
tory. The  lines  of  Scott  upon  the  hills  of 
Yarrow  that  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  "  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake,"  are  here 
still  more  appropriate:  — 


Nor  fen  nor  sedge 
Pollutes  the  clear  lake's  crystal  ed^e ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer^  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Just  a  trace,  as  at  that  taperine  point — 
evidently  formed  of  earth  washed  down 
for  ages  by  the  rain  —  which  projects  into 
the  lake  at  its  broadest  part  That  half 
of  it  which  lies  nearest  to  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  a  crescent-shaped  wood  of 
firs ;  the  other  grassy  half  runs  far  into 
the  water,  with  concave  sides  blending 
exquisitely  into  a  glistening  needle-point 
of  sand  or  shingle.  The  verge  of  this 
steep  shore,  however,  is  in  most  places 
the  bare  rock,  washed  bright  by  lapping 
wavelets ;  though  in  some  places  the  cliS 
appears  too  steep  for  the  formation  of  anv 
water-mark  broad  enough  to  be  discemea. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  the  woods 
which  fringe  the  foot  of  the  mountains  al- 
most all  along  seem  to  grow  right  down 
to  the  water's  edge ;  but  this  may  be  an 
efiEect  of  distance. 

But  we  must  shun  mere  details,  for  we 
have  three  big  mountains  to  describe. 
The  nearest  of  these  three  subtends  our 
sickle.  This  hill  is  odled  the  nearest  you 
can  get  to**Beinn  Airidh  a  'Char,"  for 
which  **BeQ  Arry  Har"  is  a  convenient 
euphemism.  Beinn  Airidh  a  'Char  is  a 
mass  of  bare  rock  with  a  peak  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  and 
a  number  of  minor  pinnacles  rising  over 
its  surface,  like  the  crowded  minarets  of 
a  mosque.  Another  freakish  point  about 
it  is  that  its  surface  is  so  scored  and  cor- 
rugated,  that  at  a  distance  it  appears 
covered  with  wrinkles.  There  is  no  wood 
upon  its  steep  sides  except  quite  at  the 
foot,  and  two  shallow  glens  form  the  only 
breaks  that  appear  in  the  whole  of  this 
shore.  By  the  waterside  stands  the  onlv 
house  in  sight  The  second  mountain  fs 
Beinn  Lair,  a  great  rounded  mass  ap- 
proaching three  thousand  feet  in  height, 
which  runs  down  to  the  water  from  behind 
Beinn  Airidh  a  'Char,  and  bounds  the  lake 
for  about  two  miles  below  it.  Its  highest 
point  is  hidden  behind  the  other  mountain. 
Beyond  it,  completing  the  eastern  shore, 
stands  Ben  Slioch.  No  other  single  ob- 
ject in  the  whole  scene  is  so  conspicuous 
as  this  majestic  mountain.  It  rises  boldly 
by  itself,  and  but  for  some  outlying  spurs, 
would  be  completely  separate  from  any 
of  the  others.  Like  some  primeval  guar- 
dian of  the  lake,  it  stands  distinguished 
from  its  compeers  by  greater  height  and 
independent  situation.    Such  sentinels  are 
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found  by  many  lakes.  As  Skiddaw  stands 
by  Bessenthwaite,  and  Ledi  by  Loch  Ven- 
nachar,  as  stern  Cruachan,  with  his  double 
crest,  keeps  watch  and  ward  by  the  dark 
waters  of  Loch  Awe,  so  Slioch  guards  by 
Loch  Maree.  Though  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  exceed  four  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  to  be  the  third  or  fourth  of 
British  mountains,  it  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  no  more  than  three  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  odd ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
has  all  essential  attributes  of  dignity  and 
grandeur.  We  see  its  total  elevation  at  a 
glance,  for  the  lake  is  only  thirty-two  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  conical  in 
shape,  with  a  peak  symmetrical  but  not 
acute.  Its  steep  but  flowing  sides,  about 
half-way  between  the  summit  and  the  foot, 
interrupt  their  descent  to  form,  on  the 
right,  two  smaller  peaks,  and  on  the  left  a 
single  one  somewhat  larger,  after  which 
they  sweep  gracefully  down  to  the  lower 
ground.  This  noble  mountain  is  green  up 
to  the  top,  "  but  his  brow  deep  scars  of 
thunder  have  intrencht."  Long  ruddy 
seams  radiate  from  the  apex,  showing 
where  the  rock  of  which  it  is  composed 
has  been  laid  bare  in  warfare  with  the 
elements.  If  we  were  near  enough,  we 
should  see,  mustered  around  the  central 
summit  and  only  a  little  below,  a  circlet 
of  inferior  peaks  like  satellites  round  a 
planet.  This  little  bodyguard  consists,  to 
all  appearance,  of  a  harder  rock  remaining 
undestroyed,  while  that  which  once  con- 
joined its  casques,  with  one  another  and 
with  the  capital  crest,  under  one  protect- 
ing panoply,  has  been  gradually  removed. 
Such  is  Ben  Slioch,  with  whose  exalted 
form  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  in  the  order 
of  our  survey,  is  completed. 

The  colors  of  the  whole  scene,  though 
not  brilliant,  are  varied,  and  not  dull.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly  grey,  though  reddish 
tints  can  here  and  there  be  seen.  The 
water,  too,  is  silver-grey,  save  where  "the 
wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory."  Just  in 
front  is  rich  brown  peat,  and  further  off, 
on  the  right,  are  the  warm  orange  undula- 
tions, flowing  down  to  the  lake-side,  with 
bright  streaks  and  patches  of  fern  and 
green  grass  intermingled.  Dark  firs  and 
light  ash-trees  give  variety  to  the  green, 
as  does  the  short  grass  on  the  high  levels, 
which  is  of  the  common  hue.  Singular  to 
say,  wc  can  see  no  heather.  Several  little 
fields  of  bright  yellow  corn  at  the  water's 
edge  —  one  shining  like  a  golden  tip  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  silver  lake  —  add 
a  cheerful  touch  to  the  coloring,  and  a 
charm  of  peacefulncss,  —  a  foil  to  what 
were  else,  perhaps,  too  purely  wild. 


But  as  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
lake  itseli,  though  there  the  eye  is  fasci- 
nated by  a  feature  which  confers  a  charm 
and  individuality  unique  among  the  lakes 
of  Britain.  On  its  broad  bosom  is  a  mul- 
titude of  woody  islands,  of  outlines  most 
bewilderingly  intricate.  In  length  they 
vary  from  a  mile  to  only  six  or  seven 
yards.  All,  or  all  save  one  or  two,  are  in 
the  wide  portion  of  the  lake,  chiefly  in  the 
lower  half  of  that  wide  portion ;  so  close 
together,  that  in  places  the  narrow,  sinu- 
ous passages  that  divide  them  are  partly 
hidden  by  the  trees,  so  that  we  do  not 
always  know  with  certainty  whether  we 
see  separate  islands  or  different  parts  of 
one.  Almost  all  are  thickly  or  entirely 
covered  with  dark  woods,  tnough  a  few 
are  graced  with  silvan  lawns ;  and  each  is 
girdled  bv  a  margin  of  grey  rock,  bright 
through  the  ceaseless  laving  of  the  water. 
Not  counting  bare  rocks,  or  every  tiny 
islet  that  supports  a  solitary  tree,  they 
number  nearly  thirty.  Crowded  together 
as  they  lie,  with  intertwining  channels  and 
profiles  fretted  into  most  elaborate  tracerv, 
they  look  like  that  paradise  through  whico« 
in  **  Prometheus  Unbound,"  the  enchant- 
ed boat  of  Asia's  soul  is  borne :  **  Elysian 
garden  islets,"  '*and  watery  paths  that 
wind  between  wildernesses  calm  and 
green."  "Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright 
to  see,"  we  are  tempted  to  add  also,  for 
something  as  of  fairyland  clings  round 
them.  The  eye  is  so  oeguiled  and  baffled 
by  the  witchery  of  their  winding  outlines, 
that  we  are  almost  fain  to  murmur,  with 
the  voice  that  chants  in  high,  aerial  an- 
tiphony  the  hymn  to  Asia's  dazzling  beau* 

Screen  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

One  image,  one  alone,  arises  to  which 
these  clustered  islands,  and  shimmering 
waterways  that  wreathe  around  them,  may 
fitly  be  compared.  A  counterpart  of  that 
we  see  below  may  be  sometimes  seen 
above,  when  in  calm  depths  of  air  the 
moonbeams  bathe  some  ^oup  of  stilly 
clouds.  Some  of  these  islets  are  but 
rocks,  all  bare  and  wan  ;  some,  light  with 
glades  of  golden  green ;  most,  clothed 
with  wood,  but  girt  with  a  shining  man;e« 
lie  darkling  on  the  mere  in  labyrinthme 
contour.  And  like  them  are  the  islands 
of  the  firmament.  Most,  impervious  to 
the  moon,  are  yet  embroidered  with  a  sil- 
ver edging ;  some  are  in  places  lustrous, 
but  with  subdued  and  misty  light:  some 
scattered  flakes  and  spangles  glow  through* 
out  in  argent  brightness. 
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It  may  be  confidently  said  that  of  all 
who  soon  will  seek  the  glories  or  the 
beauties  of  this  land  of  ever  varied  charm 
and  splendor,  not  one  shall  see  a  fairer  or 
a  nobler  sight  than  he  who,  from  such 
vantage-ground  as  ours,  looks  down  upon 
this  queen  of  lakes  reposing  in  her  peace- 
ful majesty,  her  bosom  decked  with  islet 
gems ;  while  mighty  Slioch,  chief  of  her 
naughty  peerage  of  attendant  mountains, 
"like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremoved," 
stands  proudly  at  her  side. 


From  St  Jame^s  Gazette. 
A   KIRGHESE  BETROTHAL. 

The  Kirghese  nomads  never  marry 
within  the  tribe,  or  au/.  They  are  strict 
exogamists,  and  generally  seek  a  son  or 
daughter-in-law  from  a  remote  settlement, 
five  hundred  versts  being  deemed  no  dis- 
tance to  go  in  order  to  make  a  suitable 
match.  Owing  to  this,  and  the  custom  of 
Selling  the  bride,  a  betrothal  becomes  an 
extremely  complicated  affair  to  arranee, 
involving  much  going  to  and  fro  on  tne 
part  of  the  intermediaries.  A  series  of 
entertainments  have  to  be  given  by  both 
parties,  at  which  innumerable  fat  sheep- 
tails  are  consumed  and  washed  down  with 
tea  soup  flavored  with  cream  and  wild 
herbs.  And  as  all  the  young  women  be- 
longing to  an  aul,  married  as  well  as  un- 
married, have  a  right  to  take  part  in  a 
transaction  referring  to  the  disposal  of 
one  of  their  own  sex,  a  betrothal  is  always 
a  very  lively  affair  and  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  good  deal  of  practical  joking. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  may  be  of  any 
age  between  six  months  and  sixteen  years. 
The  Kir<2jhese  father  desirous  of  finding  a 
partner  for  his  son  or  daughter  assembles 
the  nearest  male  relatives  of  his  family, 
and  selects  one,  the  eldest  or  shrewdest, 
to  act  as  intermediary.  This  individual 
receives  the  title  of  ashautchi^  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  transaction  up  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  though  it  may  take 
place  years  after.  He  is  fully  informed 
as  to  tne  father's  wishes,  and  knows  the 
highest  price  he  may  venture  to  offer  for 
a  girl  if  he  be  commissioned  to  procure  a 
daughter-in-law.  He  then  starts  for  the 
aul  where  he  expects  to  find  a  suitable 
bride  for  his  client,  and,  after  looking 
round  him  there,  makes  his  choice.  He 
thereupon  formally  calls  upon  the  girl's 
father  and  makes  a  tender  for  the  daugh- 
ter's hand.  If  the  offer  is  accepted,  the 
parent  calls  in  a  servant  and  orders  him 


to  kill  a  sheep  in  honor  of  the  visitor  and 
prepare  supper.  If  this  compliment  be 
omitted,  the  dshautchi  understands  that 
his  offer  is  declined  with  thanks.  Over 
their  mutton  stew  and  kumiss  the  nes^otia- 
tion  is  carried  a  step  further  and  a  day  is 
appointed  —  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
always,  these  being  the  two  lucky  days  of 
the  week — for  the  bridegroom's  agents 
and  representatives  to  pay  a  \nsit  to  the 
aul  and  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  be- 
trothal. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  accompanied  b;^  fifteen  male  friends 
who  act  as  mtermedianes,  makes  4iis  ap- 
pearance in  the  aul.  All  are  got  up  m 
eala  costume,  and  are  received  by  the 
bride's  father  and  conducted  to  a  yurta 
specially  reserved  for  them  and  gaily  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion.  A  grand  ainner 
is  prepared ;  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
present  a  couple  of  Tartar  singers,  one 
male  and  one  female,  who  sing  the  praises 
of  the  bride  —  comparing  her  to  a  beauti- 
ful tree,  a  high  mountain,  a  fine  horse,  a 
rapid  stream.  Dinner  over,  the  guests 
are  taken  round  the  encampment  and  in- 
troduced to  all  the  leading  people;  and 
then  they  settle  down  to  the  real  ousiness 
of  the  day,  the  fixing  of  the  kalim,  or 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  bride.  This  kalim 
IS  not  a  varying  sum  dependent  upon  the 
status  and  means  of  the  individual ;  it  is 
invariable  for  each  class  or  degree.  It  is 
calculated  in  baitals,  or  mares ;  and  the 
immemorial  usage  of  the  nomad  peoples 
requires  it  to  consist  of  either  100  mares, 
77f  67*  47f  37i  or  27  mares.  A  kalim  of 
100  mares  Is  tiie  highest  known,  one  of  27 
the  lowest  The  price  is  always  paid  in 
the  shape  of  useful  quadrupeds.  For  this 
purpose  certain  standards  of  value  are 
fixed;  thus  one  camel  is  reckoned  the 
equivalent  of  fivt  mares,  a  blood-horse  is 
worth  three  mares,  a  good  stallion  two 
mares,  while  twenty  sheep  are  equal  to 
one  mare.  The  kahm  includes,  moreover, 
a  shirt  of  mail,  a  gun,  and  a  trained  hawk 
employed  in  fox-hunting  —  a  form  of  sport 
for  which  the  Kirghese  have  a  passion. 
In  place  of  these,  five  to  twenty  mares 
mav  be  given.  As  soon  as  the  amount 
and  manner  of  payment  are  finally  settled, 
the  whole  party  have  to  partake  of  a  dish 
known  as  tyustyuk.  It  consists  of  a 
breast  of  mutton  roasted  and  cut  up  into 
very  small  pieces  ;  and  the  eating  of  this 
is  held  to  indicate  that  the  contract  made 
between  the  parties  i.s  irrevocable. 

Now  the  young  women  of  the  aul  come 
round  to  play  their  part  in  the  ceremony. 
They  prepare  a  plentiful  supper,  which  is 
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duly  served  to  the  guests;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  meal  bring  in  a  dish  called 
dsammak^  made  of  minced  sheep  fat  and 
liver  mixed  with  curds  and  dried  cheese. 
Six  of  the  sturdiest  lasses  carry  it  round 
to  the  oldest  dshautchi,  who  bends  over  it 
and  takes  a  little.  As  he  does  so  the 
young  woman  nearest  him  will  dip  her 
first  finger  in  the  stew  and  smear  it  over 
his  face.  He  is  obliged  to  submit;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  has  to  take  the  dish, 
hand  it  to  the  go-between  next  him  in  age, 
and  serve  him  precisely  as  he  has  been 
served.  In  this  way  the  dsammak  is 
passed  round  to  all  m  succession,  each 
smearing  his  neighbor's  face  amid  loud 
laughter.  Then  the  men  are  obliged  to 
ask  for  water  with  which  to  wash  off  the 
grease ;  and  this  is  not  brought  until  gifts 
are  made  for  the  service  rendered  them. 
The  guests  then  rise  to  quit  the  place  — 
only,  perhaps,  to  find  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  another  joke.  While  they  have 
been  at  supper  some  of  the  young  women 
have  been  busy  sewing  their  long  coats, 
or  chalats^  to  the  cushions  and  carpets 
upon  which  they  were  seated.  When 
they  make  a  move  they  find  themselves 
fast  or  hauling  a  heavy  cushion  after 
them.  Only  upon  payment  of  a  fine  in 
kind  are  the  encumbrances  in  rear  cut  off. 
Not  unfrequcntly  the  girls  refuse  to  do 
this  at  any  price;  and  a  particularly  con- 
ceited young  Kirghese  may  have  the  mor- 
tification of  walking  about  among  the 
lasses  for  an  entire  evening  with  a  couple 
of  six-foot  carpets  dangling  tailwise  from 
his  best  chalat. 

The  fifteen  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
are  then  conducted  to  another  yurta  nicely 
decorated,  where  they  take  their  seats  on 
one  side.  Opposite  them  the  young 
women,  whose  guests  thev  are  become, 
take  their  places  and  challenge  them  to 
cap  verses.  The  fair  Kirghese  are  very 
clever  at  this  soct  of  thing,  which  the  men 
understand  little  about ;  and  as  every  fail- 
ure to  reply  involves  a  penalty,  the  girls 
make  a  further  addition  to  their  store  of 
gifts.  The  fifteen  are  afterwards  called 
upon  to  sing  ;  and  the  unlucky  Tartar  who 
either  can't  or  won't  becomes  the  butt  of 
the  party  of  girls.  They  will  pounce  upon 
him  in  a  body,  hale  him  outside,  and  treat 
him  to  a  more  practical  joke  than  is  agree- 
able, or  even  delicate. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the 
father  of  the  bride  calls  upon  the  fifteen 
dshautchi,  and  invites  them  to  a  parting 


meal  witli  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone 
the  young  women  surround  the  jrurta  o£ 
the  visitors,  while  a  dozen  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  lines  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance. Those  on  one  side  carry  flour, 
those  on  the  other  are  supplied  with  a 
store  of  soot.  They  wait  there  in  silence 
till  the  men  prepare  to  leave;  then  as 
each  pops  his  head  out  of  the  yurta  he  re- 
ceives a  dab  in  his  face,  right  and  left,  of 
flour  and  soot.  If  he  escape  the  first 
pair,  the  second  catch  him  as  he  makes 
his  way  between  the  two  rows.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  host 
besmeared  with  smut  and  flour,  so  another 
payment  has  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  making  themselves  present- 
able. At  the  morning  meal  tea  and  ko- 
miss  is  served.  And  now  the  youngest  of 
the  fifteen  representatives  of^  the  bride- 
groom steals  some  vessel  belonging  to  the 
lady's  father-in-law — the  spoil  tooe  car- 
ried away ;  while  the  father-in-law  presents 
the  eldest  of  the  ^ests  with  what  is 
termed  fclit  —  that  is,  fifteen  mares  or 
their  equivalent  in  cattle.  Then  the 
horses  are  brought  round  and  the  visitors 
prepare  to  take  their  departure.  But  here 
again  they  are  made  the  victims  of  an- 
other joke.  The  Kirghese  young  women 
have  charge  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  encampment  during  the  night  By 
day  the  men  look  after  their  herds  and 
horses ;  at  night  this  duty  falls  to  the 
women.  The  lasses  have,  therefore,  had 
the  care  of  the  strangers'  steeds ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  round  they  find 
that  their  horses  have  been  deckea  with 
old  bones  and  rags  —  their  manes  and 
ears  and  tails  presenting  the  oddest 
sight.  The  stirrups  have  Been  removed. 
and  when  the  men  try  to  mount  they  fina 
sheep-bones  under  the  saddle.  To  the 
hoofs  shank-bones  have  been  tied,  to  the 
great  irritation  alike  of  the  beasts  and 
their  owners. 

Soon  afterwards  the  father  of  the  bride 
pays  a  visit  to  the  aul  of  the  bridegroom* 
He  is  accompanied  by  the  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bride,  who  are  received 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  bridegroom  were.  The  sisters  of  the 
latter  know  how  their  brethren  were 
treated,  and  take  very  good  care,  now  the 
strangers  are  in  their  hands,  to  repay 
them  in  kind.  On  this  occasion  the  first 
part  of  the  kalim,  or  price  of  the  bride,. is 
formally  handed  over  to  her  guardianSi 
and  the  betrothal  is  legally  complete. 


OUR  TWO  SELVES. 
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From  The  Qoeeo. 
OUR  TWO  SELVES. 

Some  say  we  have  three  selves — the 
first  as  we  are  to  ourselves  ;  the  second  as 
we  are  to  our  friends ;  the  third  and  the 
true  one,  as  we  are  to  God,  who  sees  all 
the  circumstances  and  understands  all  the 
conditions.  To  these,  however,  we  might 
add  a  fourth  —  the  self  as  we  appear  to 
our  enemies  ;  which  is  to  that  seen  by  our 
friends  as  the  green  spectrum  of  the  red 
sun  —  the  black  side  of  the  shield  where 
the  other  side  was  white.  This  is  a  good 
kind  of  generalized  definition;  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  many  details  and  numerous 
divisions,  and  a  great  deal  of  nice  and 
subtle  shading^.  Of  the  self  as  we  are  to 
ourselves  —  of  this  presentation  alone  a 
goodly  volume  might  be  written  and  the 
intricacies  would  still  remain  unexhaust- 
ed. The  ancients  knew  this  tremendous 
difficulty  of  correct  self-analysis.  "  Gnothi 
seauton  "  —  Know  thyself  —  was  the  mot- 
to taken  by  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  Greek 
sages,  whose  pithy  axioms  are  as  immor- 
tal as  language.  And  time  and  develop- 
ment, which  have  done  so  much,  have 
done  very  little  here.  To  ourselves  we 
are  almost  always  justified  whatever  we 
do  or  think  —  at  least  while  the  impulse 
lasts  and  before  reflection  has  brought  us 
back  to  the  true  sense  of  proportion. 
Blinded  by  passion  and  hoodwinked  by 
prejudice,  we  follow  as  we  are  led,  believ- 
ing that  we  are  free  agents  and  acting  as 
we  know.  We  are  like  men  who  are  de- 
ceived by  appearances  which  they  believe 
to  be  real,  but  which  others  know  are  the 
baseless  phantoms  of  the  imagination  — 
like  a  lover  maddened  by  jealousy,  say, 
mistaking  persons  and  misreading  words, 
and  so,  thinking  himself  justified  in  his 
cruel  revenge  on  a  thing  which  does  not 
exist  and  is  a  myth  born  of  ignorance  and 
perverted  vision.  Here  is  the  difficulty  of 
that  self-knowledge  which  the  Athenian 
sage  placed  as  one  of  the  gateways  of 
wisdom  —  one  of  the  necessities  for  right 
living;  the  difference  between  what  we 
think  and  what  is  —  what  we  feel  and  the 
causes  why  we  so  feel.  Take  dislike  for 
one  example.  Nothing  is  more  obscure 
and  nothing  more  deceptive  than  the  ba- 
sis of  personal  dislike.  It  is  sometimes 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  why,  but  we 
have  to  confess  to  an  abhorrence  that 
colors  our  thoughts,  shapes  our  actions, 
hardens  our  hearts,  and  makes  an  almost 
unknown  person  detestable  to  us.  Then 
we  search  for  causes  to  found  thereon 
reasons  and  excuses  —  and  deceive  our- 
selves in  so  doing.     We  say  that  he  or 


she  is  afiEectedy  insincere,  worldly-minded,' 
untrustworthy,  or  anything  else  that  may 
commend  itself  to  our  fancv  as  a  possible 
reason  for  our  prejudice.  We  give  a  hard 
name  to  all  idiosyncrasies — forgetting 
our  own ;  we  give  an  ugly  twist  to  all  ac- 
tions, so  as  to  make  them  look  as  crooked 
as  we  would  have  them ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  our  unfriendly  interpretation  is 
right  We  forget  all  that  we  have  felt  in 
our  turn,  when  we  have  heard  what  our 
enemies  have  said  of  us,  and  we  have  not 
recognized  the  portrait  drawn  by  malice 
and  dislike.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  apply 
to  others  the  pain  we  have  experienced  in 
our  own  persons,  nor  think  that  we  are 
actuated  by  the  ignoble  motives  we  ascribe 
to  our  own  foes  and  detractors.  We  do 
not  hear  that  other  self  within  which  whis- 
pers softly  jealousy — jealousy  of  good 
fortune  we  do  not  share,  of  advantages 
we  do  not  possess.  Or,  if  not  jealousy,  it 
may  be  that  we  are  influenced  by  ofiEended 
pride  in  that  we  ourselves  have  not  been 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  person 
we  now  decry ;  for  vanity  plays  an  im- 
mense part  in  the  drama  of  that  self  which 
is  not  the  noblest  nor  the  clearest-siehted. 
It  resents  as  neglect  that  which  falls  be- 
low adulation,  and  holds  honest  criticism  to 
be  impertinence  —  and  as  unjust  as  imper- 
tinent—  when  it  is  less  tiian  wholly  laud- 
atory. We  have  not  the  faintest  notion 
that  we  judge  and  dislike  according  to 
the  law  of  vanity  ruling  our  baser  self, 
and  it  is  impossiole  to  make  us  see  it  — 
so  large  looms  this  beam  which  shuts  out 
the  light  from  the  inner  eye.  When  we 
writhe  under  what  we  hold  to  be  unde- 
served neglect,  we  give  our  pain  every 
name  but  the  right  one.  It  is  sensitive- 
ness; wounded  affection;  natural  and 
quite  allowable  dis^pointment ;  natural 
and  quite  allowable  self-respect  in  arms 
against  unworthy  treatment  —  it  is  never 
hurt  vanity,  whidi  yet  the  better  self  wot4d 
coniess  it  to  be,  could  it  but  get  a  hear- 
ing— which  the  outside  world  sees  it  to 
be,  and  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  knowing, 
pities  and  pardons.  So,  when  we  are  am- 
bitious we  often  think  ourselves  zealous 
for  the  public  weal,  if  our  endeavors  go 
that  way,  or  earnest  to  do  good  work  for 
its  own  sake  if  we  are  of  the  band  of 
creative  artists.  We  do  not  see  that  it  is 
self  seeking  aggrandizement  and  lookinz 
for  its  reward  —  that  echoes  of  the  world^s 
applause  sound  already  in  our  ears,  and 
we  already  taste  and  enjoy  in  anticipation 
the  honor  for  which  we  strive,  and  which 
we  believe  will  be  our  portion.  We  think 
our  ambition  impersomd  and  not  ignoble. 
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OUR  TWO   SELVES. 


Alas  !  if  we  could  strip  that  shining  tinsel 
of  self-deception  from  our  thought,  what  a 
deformed  little  image  would  show  itself ! 
We  pride  ourselves  on  holding  a  high 
standard.  Holding  this  high  standard, 
we  are  keenly  alive  to  the  demerits  of 
others  and  righteously  indignant  with 
their  shortcomings.  VVe  find  mdeed  that 
most  people  do  thus  fall  short  of  the  good 
to  which  they  should  attain  —  that  they 
do  not  do  what  they  ought  and  that  they 
do  what  they  ought  not.  And  we  con- 
demn them  accordingly ;  all  in  the  name 
of  respect  for  good  and  corresponding 
abhorrence  of  evil.  But  if  that  self  whose 
voice  is  so  fatally  low  were  able  to  speak 
so  as  to  make  itself  heard,  should  we  not 
be  told  that  our  zeal  for  the  better  way, 
leading  to  this  perpetual  condemnation, 
had  its  origin  in  the  quality  known  as 
fault-finding  }  Whatever  is  different  from 
ourselves  that  we  hold  to  be  wrong ;  and 
we  dignify  by  the  high-sounding  name  of 
love  of  good  what  is  really  due  to  sourness 
of  temper  and  narrowness  of  egotism. 
Why  is  one  side  of  the  shield  not  as 
worthy  as  the  other?  Why  should  red  be 
held  as  a  noble  color  and  green  as  a  base 
one  ?  Why  should  all  humanity  be  cut 
according  to  one  pattern,  and  that  pattern 
our  own  ?  —  why,  but  for  the  want  of 
catholicitv  of  acceptance,  the  want  of  gen- 
erosity ot  judgment  and  sympathy  of  feel- 


ing which  all  massed  together  make  the 
fault-finding  disposition — pluiniog  itself 
as  righteous.    It  is  the  same  in  all  things, 
and   self-knowledge  eludes  us  at  every 
turn.    If  we  are  moral  cowards  and  dare 
not  testify  in  unfriendly  company,  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  on  the  score  of  sensitive- 
ness; and  we  say  that  the  honest  are 
brutal  and  the  courageous  are  coarse.     I^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  ourselves  hones# 
to  brutality  and  courageous  to  coarseness, 
we  upholci  truth  as  the  one  sole  virtue  to  • 
be  always  adhered  to,  the  one  dominant 
quality  which  suffers  no  rival  near   its 
throne,  and  we  sneer  at  sensitiveness  as  a 
vice  which  dates  from  slavery  and  servil- 
ity.    And  we  know  nothing  of  the  true 
self  by  which  we  are  actuated  and  im- 
pelled.   So,  if  we  are  lavish  and  unreflect- 
ing—  we  are  generous  and  humane;  and 
when  we  have  given  away  our  fortune, 
and  fall  into  evil  days  on  our  own  account, 
we  blame  the  world  which  lets  us  su£Eer, 
not  our  self,  which  has  wrought  our  own 
evil.     When  we  are  money-grubbing  we 
call  ourselves  careful  and  anxious  to  se- 
cure our  independence,  or  it  may  be  to 
make  a  good  use  of  our  means,  and  not 
waste  them  on  undeserving  objects.    And 
so    it  goes    through    the    whole    list  of 
passions  and  qualities.    What  we  are  and 
do  we  exalt  to  ourselves ;  and  the  inner 
self  is  voiceless  in  the  matter. 


Fatry  Islands. —  Of  the  unparalleled  isles 
of  the  ancient  mariner  many  descriptions  are 
extant.  Wc  hear  of  floating  islands  verdant 
with  tropic  vegetation  suddenly  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  then  foundermg ;  ofislands 
covered  with  medicinal  herbs  of  greater  effi- 
cacy even  than  the  most  larcely  advertised  of 
modern  pills,  approaching  the  coast  once  in 
every  seven  years;  of  islands  inhabited  by 
women  only;  of  islands  merely  enchantea, 
such  as  the  old  New  England  voyager's, — 
**very  thick  fo^'gic  weather,  we  sailed  by  an 
enchanted  island,  saw  a  great  deal  of  filth  and 
rubbish  floating  by  the  ship;"  of  islands 
formed  of  green  meadows,  which,  says  Mr. 
Wirt  Sikcs,  "were  supposed  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  souls  of  certain  Druids,  who,  not  holy 
enough  to  enter  the  heaven  of  the  Christians, 
were  still  not  wicked  enough  to  be  condemned 
to  the  tortures  of  Annwn,  and  so  were  ac- 
corded a  place  in  this  romantic  sort  of  purga- 
torial paradise '*  (IJritish  Goblins).  Here  is 
one  of  Mandeviilc's  twisters:  *' In  an  isle 
clept  Crues,  ben  schippes  wit'iouten  nayles  of 
iren,  or  bonds,  for  the  rockes  of  the  ada- 
mandes ;  tor  they  ben  alle  fulle  there  aboute 
in  that  see,  that  it  is  marvcyle  to  spaken  of. 
And  gif  a  schippe  passed  by  the  marches,  and 


hadde  either  iren  bands  or  iren  nayles, 
he  sholde  ben  perishet.  For  the  adamande 
of  this  kinde  draws  the  iren  to  him;  and  so 
wolde  it  draw  to  him  the  schippe,  because  of 
the  iren ;  that  he  sholde  never  departen  fro  itt 
ne  never  go  thens."  How  must  the  appre» 
hension  of  encountering  such  islands  as  thiSt 
capable  of  wrecking  a  stout  ship  by  magnet^ 
cally  extracting  her  iron  bolts  and  so  dissolv- 
ing her,  have  set  the  knees  of  the  sturdiest  old 
sailors  knocking  one  against  another  I  Or 
figure  the  emotions  with  which  they  would 
view  the  prospect  of  going  ashore  upon  sach 
an  island  as  we  have  here:  "There  came  a 
southe  winde,  and  drof  the  shyppe  northward, 
whereas  they  saw  an  ylonde  full  dirke  and  fdl 
of  stench  and  smoke;  and  then  they  herde 
grete  blowinge  and  blasting  of  bclowes,  but 
they  might  see  noothynge,  but  herde  grete 
thundcrjTig."  "There  are  traditions/' says 
Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  "of  sailors  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  actually  went 
ashore  on  the  fairy  islands,  not  knowing  thai 
they  were  such  until  they  returned  to  their 
boats,  when  they  were  filled  with  awe  at  seeing 
the  islands  disappear  from  their  sight,  neither 
sinking  in  the  sea  nor  floating  away  upon  tlM 
waters,  but  simply  vanishing  suddenly. " 
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ODE  TER  DE  FURS'  WATER-MILLION. 
I  WAS  ewine  frough  de  low  groun's 

Ob  ole  Mars'  Jeimcs'a  firm, 
My  thoughts  war  melloncholly 

Widout  one  sign  o'  harm, 
When  I  heerd  de  leaves  a-rustlin', 
So  young,  an',  fresh,  an' green. 
An'  I  seeda  water-million  — 
What  dey  calls  de  Cuban  Queen. 
Watei-inillion  I    water-million  1     you   am   d 

gteltis'  prize 
Dat  I  has  seed  dis  lib-long  year  wid  dese  her 
blessed  eyes. 


My  moui  wuz  boun  ter  wa 

TerseedatlublysiBhti 
I  stoop  an'  try  to  lif'  her  — 

It  took  a  lot  er  spunk ; 

..."  tier-plunk. 

Water-million  t     water-million  1    you    am    de 

choices'  prize 
De  bes'  1  seed  dis  lib-long  year  wid  dese  here 

sinful  eyes, 

Dey  sez  dat  (or  a  lover, 

'  ris  mons'ua  hard  to  part 
From  her  he  lubs  so  dearly, 

IJc  darlin'  ob  his  heart ; 
But  CO  Icf '  dat  water-Diillion, 

So  juicy,  crips,  an'  green  1  — 
I  tell  yo'  gals  ain't  nowhar, 
For  dat  ar  Cuban  Queen  I 
Waler-roiltion  I    water-million  1     you    am    de 

gretlis'  prize, 
Dat  I  has  seed  dis  many  a  year  wid  dese  here 
longin'  eyes. 

I  cud  a-Cook  dat  million 

An  kvard  her  right  along; 
But  Mars'  Jeames  had'n  lell  me. 

An  't  mought  ben  kinder  wrong. 
For  yo'  knows  I  luba  ole  marsler. 

An'  likes  to  see  him  please ; 
An'  I  heerd  de  bulldawg  Towser 

Come  a-sniffin'  frough  dc  trees. 
Water-million !    water-million  I     you    am    de 


I  set  down  in  my  cabin. 

An"  I  let  my  idees  roam, 
Ter  try  to  circumambulate 

Ter  'scort  dat  million  home. 
I  sot  down  in  dc  doorway 

An'  Ihunk,  an'  Ihunk,  an'  thunk; 
But  all  de  soun'  dat  I  could  hear 

Were     "  Plunk  I  —  ker-plunk  I  —  ker- 
plunk  I" 
W  aier-million  I    water-million  I     you    am    de 

grandcs'  prize, 
Dat  I  has  scc<l  dis  lib-long  year  wid  dese  here 
weepin'  eyes. 


Jes'  like  a  streak  ob  Ifghtnia* 

De  idee  flash  at  la*'  — 
De  koUery  am  a-conun' 

Wid  stride bofe  long  mi'  fu'  ( 

An'  kin  I  see  ole  marster 

Jes  streck  down  in  he  prime. 
From  eatin'  water-million 
In  sech  unhealthy  time  f 
Water-million  1  water^nillion  I  yoti  ai 

ghus  prize, 
De  bes'   I  ever  seed   faefo'  wid  de 
anxious  eyti. 

De  moon  was  shinin'  arfter 

One  dese  here  longes'  daya, 
De  Cuban  Queen  wai  smilin' 

An'  flingin'  liack  her  ray*. 
I  slips  her  gently  in  my  bag. 

An'  slings  her  on  my  back,  — 

When  —  Cosb^-Molly  1     Listen  1 

De  iulldawg't  <m  nty  trati  I 

Water-million  1    water-million!    you 

choices'  prize 
De  bes'  I  seed  dis  lib-long  year  wid  d( 
restless  eyes. 

Now  Towser  ain't  no  human. 

So  I  doan  take  time  to  'iplain 
De  natur  ob  my  sakkerfice, 

(To  (oiks  it  am  quite  plain). 
So  I  jcs  projecks  a  fence-rail 

At  Towser  with  a  shout. 
He  aim  to  Icelch  my  long  coat4ail  — 
It  war  a  round-about  I 
So  I  huf!9  my  water-million,  ui'  I  alif 

wid  my  prize, 
De  bes'  I  ever  seed   befo'  wid  de 
'sperienced  eyes  I 
Mrs.  £ 


\.  Sarah  A.  Pbpu 


A  DAY  OF  DAVS. 
Each  rose  be[ore  the  sun,  and  «aw  the  nM 

A  slender  golden  curvature  emboit 
On  the  green  eastern  sky,  which  brighle 

1  in  its  crimson  wavelets  she  wa*  loet^ 
And  so  began  a  perfect  day  of  June. 
The  river  sparkled,  Inrds  voiced,  brcc 

A  laughing  world  of  flow'rt:  blue  slndf 

The  sunshine  of  the  long  warm  aftcntoon. 

But  who  inherited  this  wondrous  day? 
Two  happy  lovers.     It  was  nude  for  tin 
Of  time  not  measured  by  the  moon 

Both  felt  that  it  would  never  pas*  awaj. 
And  now,  when  music  in  the  dnak  t 

King  Love  had  all  the  stars  for  'H^dfwi. 
W.  AUWGBAM 
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From  The  Edinburjch  Review. 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    LAW    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES.* 

This  work,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is 
another  example  of  the  superiority  of 
American  legal  literature  over  that  of  this 
country.  Among  the  numerous  modem 
English  works  on  municipal  law,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  absence 
of  that  grasp  of  the  subject  and  power 
of  treatment  which  characterize  the  legal 
literature  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
look  over  the  legal  publications  of  recent 
years  in  this  country,  there  are  very  few 
which  have  made  a  permanent  mark  — 
perhaps  the  two  most  noticeable  are  the 
**  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,"  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  and  the  late  Mr.  Benja- 
min's "Trektise  on  Sale."  But  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  an  American  work,  if  we  are 
comparing  the  legal  literature  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain.  The 
contrast  is  greater  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national law ;  and  Dr.  Wharton  has  now 
added  another  to  the  list  of  standard  works 
which  are  chiefly  associated  with  the 
names  of  Kent,  Story,  and  Wheaton. 

But  though  we  primarily  owe  this  work 
to  the  individual  initiative  of  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, we  are  indebted  for  its  publication  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  by  whom  the  printing  of 
this  "  Digest "  was  ordered.  The  sources 
from  which  it  is  drawn  are  shordy  and 
clearly  explained  in  Dr.  Wharton's  pre- 
liminary remarks :  — 

The  authorities  on  whom  I  have  relied  [he 
writes,  Preliminary  Remarks,  p.  viii.]  are 
(i)  Presidents*  messages;  (2)  opinions  and  re- 
ports of  Secretaries  of  State;  (3)  opinions  of 
Attorneys-General;  (4)  opinions  of  Federal 
Courts;  (5)  papers  emanating  from  the  War, 
Navy,  and  Interior  Departments ;  (6)  unofficial 
letters  of  our  leading  statesmen,  of  which 
many  of  great  importance  are  drawn  from  the 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  papers  on 
deposit  in  the  Department  of  State ;  (7)  stand- 

•  A  Dif^eitoftht  International  Law  of  th4  United 
States^  taktn/rom  Documents  issued  by  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  0/  Statey  and  from  Decisions  of 
Federal  Courts  and  Opinions  of  Attorney  S'General, 
Edited  by  Francis  Whakton,  LLmD.,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Conflict  of  Laws,"  and  of  "  Commentaries 
on  American  Law."  In  three  vols.  Watbington, 
Govemmeni  Priming  Office:   1886. 


ard  works  on  international  law  and  history.; 
as  to  the  latter,  I  have,  as  a  role,  confined 
myself  to  quotations  from  authors  not  readily 
accessible  in  this  country. 

So  that  whilst  this  book  contains  definite 
propositions  of  international  law  and  con- 
duct, as  laid  down  by  American  judges 
and  statesmen,  and  in  this  sense  is  essen- 
tially a  digest  of  international  law,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  collection  of  public  docu- 
ments and  extracts  of  the  highest  histori- 
cal value.  No  more  interesting  volume 
has  been  published  than  this  since  the 
unrivalled  papers  of  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  saw  the  light  in  the  Federalist. 

The  external  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  essentially,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  a  legal  history;  for  the  most 
important  occurrences  in  connection  with 
the  relations  between  the  republic  and 
foreign  powers  have  turned  on  questions 
of  international  law.  Thus  the  most  seri- 
ous disputes  in  recent  years  with  this 
country  have  depended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ClajTton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850, 
on  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters,  and  of 
the  United  States  to  seize  despatches  and 
emissaries  of  a  government  with  which 
they  were  at  war,  on  a  mail  packet,  which 
was  raised  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent. 
Each  one  of  these  was  in  reality  a  ques- 
tion not  ef  simple  diplomacy,  but  of  inter- 
national law.  Again,  although  the  indis- 
position of  the  United  States  to  tolerate 
French  intervention  in  Mexico,  in  1866, 
at  first  sight  may  be  regarded  as  a  ques- 
tion of  political  expediency  and  of  possi- 
ble injury  to  national  interests,  it  also  is 
concerned  with  a  point  of  international 
law.  **We  recognize  the  right  of  sov- 
ereign nations  to  carry  on  war  with  each 
other,  if  they  do  not  invade  our  right  or 
menace  our  safety  or  just  influence."  In 
this  very  pithy  sentence,  in  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Montholon,  on  December  6,  1865, 
Mr.  Seward  practically  rested  the  Ameri- 
can case  against  the  intervention  of  France 
in  Mexican  afiEairs  on  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  most  striking 
words  of  President  Monroe's  celebrated 
message  were  that  his  government  '*  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
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of  .  .  .  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny  (/.  ^.,  of  the  South  American 
States),  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States."  So  recently  as  January, 
1883,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  refused  to  sanc- 
tion an  arbitration  by  European  States 
for  the  settlement  of  South  American  diffi- 
culties, even  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, on  the  ground  that  "  the  decision  of 
American  questions  pertains  to  America 
itself.'*  This,  again,  was  a  question  of 
the  applicability  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  the  particular  subject.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  writers  on  international  juris- 
prudence that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Woolsey  sums  up  his  views  by 
saying,  "  On  the  whole,  then,  (i)  the  doc- 
trine is  not  a  national  one ; ''  but  a  princi- 
ple which  has  been  acted  on  since  the  year 
1823,  it  is  true  with  greater  stringency  and 
force  in  some  instances  than  in  others, 
which  has  been  the  polestar  of  the  Amer- 
ican statesmen  in  their  dealings  with  Eu- 
ropean pow^ers  in  all  matters  connected 
with  {the  intervention  of  such  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continent, 
must  be  regarded  by  the  impartial  ob- 
server not  only  as  a  national  principle  of 
policy,  but  as  one  which  has  had  the  most 
important  consequences.  We  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  point  out  how  this 
doctrine  has  been  the  basis  of  lafer  Amer- 
ican action  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  we  allude  to  it  now 
in  order  to  make  good  the  position  that 
the  external  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  constantly  involved  the  consideration 
of,  and  has  primarily  turned  on,  questions 
or  principles  of  so-called  international  law. 
Thus,  it  must  at  once  be  obvious  that  the 
historical  value  of  this  "  Digest "  is  great. 
It  enables  the  student  of  history  to  grasp, 
from  materials  grouped  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  of  the  highest  authority,  the 
principles  held  in  the  United  States  on 
questions  of  international  law ;  it  also 
places  before  him  in  a  more  or  less 
consecutive  form  the  actual  progress  of 
negotiations,  and  the  course  of  questions, 
some  of  which  have  been  under  discus- 
sion for  considerable  periods. 


In  form,  Dr.  Wharton's  work  may  in  a 
few  words  be  described  as  a  series  of 
propositions,  either  in  the  editor's  own 
words,  in  the  language  of  judicial  decis- 
ions, or  in  the  messages  of  presidents  or 
secretaries  of  state.  Sometimes  these 
propositions  are  very  short,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  exemplified  by  sacceecUng 
extracts  from  State  papers.  In  other 
cases,  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  paper 
contains  within  itself  both  the  proposition 
and  the  application  of  it  to  particular  ci^ 
cumstances.  For  the  purpose  of  maldi^ 
the  nature  of  the  work  clearer,  we  extiact 
the  following  example,  not  on  acconnt  of 
its  special  or  inherent  importance,  twt  in 
order  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
this  **  Digest "  may  be  clearly  understood : 

The  jurisdiction  of  every  independent  natioB 
over  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  '**trnt 
l3ring  within  its  own  harbors  is  absolute  sad 
exclusive.  Nothing  but  its  authority  OB 
justify  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  another  ni> 
tion  in  seizing  or  detaining  a  vessel  thus  dl* 
uated  for  any  cause  or  pretext  whatever.  •  .  . 
There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  would  anot 
this  principle  with  more  determinadon  sad 
energy  than  the  United  States,  and  thercfat 
there  is  no  power  which  ought  more  carefaDf 
to  avoid  any  violation  of  it  in  their  con<lnct 
towards  other  nations. —  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sc& 
retary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wise,  Sept.  27,  184^ 
MSS.  Inst.  Brazil.     (Digest,  volp  L,  p.  117.)    . 

The  next  proposition  exemplifies  the 
second  description  we  have  given  aboie, 
since  it  is  a  despatch  in  1873  from  Mr. 
Fish  to  Mr.  Schenck  relative  to 
sumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
law  courts  in  this  country  over  disputes 
between  masters  and  crews  of  Americsn 
vessels.  The  despatch  is  too  lengthy  tD 
be  given  in  full,  but  the  statements  in  it 
contain  the  view  of  the  United  States  on 
this  point  of  law,  and  the  application  of  it 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  particolsr 
case  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
called.  It  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  possible  to  improve  on  the  form  of 
this  work  or  to  make  better  use,  within  a 
reasonable  space,  of  the  materials  to  widdi 
Dr.  Wharton  has  had  access.  PossiUy 
greater  facility  of  reference  would  exist 
had  marginal  notes  been  employed  by  fhit 
editor  in  certain  parts,  as  for  instance  is 
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regard  to  the  treaties.  This  is,  after  all, 
a  minor  criticism,  but  it  is  not  without 
value  in  view  of  the  publication  in  this 
country  of  a  similar  work  at  some  future 
time.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  why  such  a  book  should  not 
be  compiled  here;  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  politicians  and  publicists, 
without  taking  into  account  the  require- 
ments of  teachers  and  students  of  inter- 
national law.  The  nearest  approach  to 
any  work  of  this  kind  in  this  country  is 
Mr.  Forsyth's  collection  of  cases  and 
opinions  on  constitutional  law,  which  in 
some  instances  touch  on  questions  of  in- 
ternational law.  But  at  present  we  are 
wholly  without  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  and  the  student  of  international  law 
in  this  country  has  only  the  ponderous 
and  comprehensive  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  or  the  more  concise  and  ele- 
mentary work  of  Mr.  Hall,  together  with 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  or 
monographs  on  some  special  subject  A 
work  which  shall  contain  at  once  an  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  international  law 
and  documentary  extracts  from  State  pa- 
pers has  in  this  country  yet  to  be  written. 

Dr.  Wharton's  "  Digest "  enables  us  to 
follow  with  ease  the  remarkable  conflict 
of  opinion  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
which  has  existed  for  many  years,  and 
which  began  with  the  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  canal  which  in  1849  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  and  either  or  both  of  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  These  differ- 
ences the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  to 
end.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  formed  a 
battle-ground  for  diplomatists  since  it 
came  into  existence  in  1850,  and  has  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  publicists  from  the 
date  of  its  promulgation  to  the  present 
time. 

When  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
concluded,  no  doubt  the  only  canal  then  in 
contemplation  was  that  through  Nicara- 
gua ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  already 
in  existence  a  scheme  for  a  railway  across 
the  isthmus.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  rail- 
way from  ocean  to  ocean  cannot  have  the 
same  international  importance  as  a  canal 


capable  of  being  ased  by  seagoing  vessels. 
We  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  under  the 
treaty  as  to  the  British  protectorate  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  the  Bay  Islands 
and  the  British  settlements  in  Belize  or 
British  Honduras.  These  are  now  settled 
and  done  with,  and  they  have  not  the  per- 
manent interest  and  importance  which 
attach  to  the  question  of  the  control  of  an 
interoceanic  canal.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  it  has  been  a  permanent  guid- 
ing principle  with  American  politicans,  as 
enunciated  by  President  Monroe,  that  no 
European  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Central  America.  We  may 
observe  in  passing  that  the  principle  of 
ijtfie  doctrine,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  is  scarcely  applicable.  For 
she  is  in  one  sense  an  American  power, 
and  is  vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  continent.  It  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  her  as  to  the  United  States, 
that  if  an  interoceanic  canal  be  con- 
structed,  she  should  have  free  access  by 
it  from  ocean  to  ocean.  That  this  was 
the  view  of  American  statesmen  in  1850 
there  can  be  no  question,  otherwise  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  would  never  have 
been  entered  into.  For  it  is  a  clear  in- 
fraction of  the  Monroe  doctrine  if  the  lat- 
ter is  held  to  exclude  the  intervention  of 
Great  Britain  in  American  affairs. 

The  preamble  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  runs  thus:  '*That  the  contracting 
parties,  being  desirous  of  consolidating 
the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily 
subsist  between  them  by  setting  forth  and 
fixing  in  a  convention  their  views  and  in- 
tentions with  reference  to  any  means  of 
communication  by  ship  canal  which  may 
be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  by  way  of  the  river  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or  both  of 
the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua  to 
any  port  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
They  proceed  to  agree  as  follows  :  — 

Article  I. :  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  hereby  declare 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  for  Itself  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  ship  canal;  agreeing 
that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
fortifications  commanding  the  same  or  in  the 
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vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colo- 
nUe,  or  assume  or  exercise  anv  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Stasquilo  coast, 
oranypart  of  Centra]  America;  .  .  .  nor  will 
tlie  United  States  or  Great  Britain  tal;e  ad- 
vantage of  any  intimacy  ot  use  any  alliance, 
connection,  or  influence,  tliat  either  may  pos- 
sess with  any  State  or  Government  thiougli 
whose  territoiy  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  ditecliy 
or  indirectly,  for  the  citiiens  or  subjects  of 
Che  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard 
to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said 
canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjecli  of  the  other. 
The  material  part  of  Article  V,  is  that 
the  contracting  panics  further  engage :  "That 
when  the  said  canal  shall  have  been  completed 
they  will  protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure, 
or  un)ust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will 
guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the 
said  canal  may  be  forever  open  and  free,  and 
the  capital  invested  therein  secure." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  full  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Claylon-Bulwer  treaty 
was  based,  it  is  aJso  neces.sary  to  quote 
Article  VIII.,  which  like  the  other  arti- 
cles will  be  found  in  full  in  Dr.  Wharton's 
■■  Digest"  (vol.  ii,,  p.  150!.). 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Great  Britain  [so  it  runs]  having  not  only  de- 
sired, in  entering  into  this  convention,  to 
accomplish  a  particular  object,  but  also  to 

establish  ageneral  princif'"  -'      '  -  -■-    

to  extend  their  protection 
to  any  other  practicable 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  and  especially  to  the  interoceanic 
communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be 
practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way 
of  Tchuantepec  or  Panama.  (Digest,  vol.  ii., 
p.  .86-) 

There  then  follow  stipulations  that  the 
two  governments  shall  approve  the  charges 
or  conditions  of  traffic  on  these  waters  as 
equitable,  and  that,  being  open  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates,  they  shall  also  be  open  on  like 
terms  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  State 
willing  to  grant  the  same  protection  as 
these  two  nations. 

These  articles  seem  to  admit  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  the  principle  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  interest  in  any  canal  which  may 
be  carried  across  the  isthmus,  and  as  a 
consequence  that  (he  Monroe  doctrine 
does  not  apply  to  this  country.  The  re: 
sonable  result  of  the  admission  of  such  a 
principle  would  be  that  over  all  future 
projects  Great  Britain   and  the   United 


States  should  exercise  a  }olnt  protection, 
the  same  reasons  which  made  die 
pie  applicable  to  the  pairticulxr  otaal 
through  Nicaragua,  or  to  a  particalar  lall- 
way.or  canal  then  contemplated,  would  alio 
apply  to  a  canal  constructed  at  a  fotme 
time  through  another  part  of  the  isthmtu. 
In  support  of  this  view  we  are  content  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  United  Sutes  in  tbii 
country,  from  a  communicatioD  to  Lmd 
Rosebery  relative  to  the  treaty  of  1818 
as  to  the  fishery  rights  of  the  citizens  v£ 
[he  United  States.  As  a  general  propo^ 
lion  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  ClaytoiH 
Bui  we  r  treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  treaty  most  be 
construed  in  accordance  with  those  (ndinuy 
'  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  all  wiittCB 
-uments,  which  without  such  ulBtarf 
must  constantly  fail  of  tbeir  pdt> 
these  rules  the  letter  often  gitrei 
;  intent,  or  rather  is  only  0  "*  "" 
:hc  intent.  The  whole  (*" 
will  be  taken  together,  and  will  be  ci 
in  connection  with  the  attendant  drcnn- 
stances,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
object  in  view.  And  thus  the  literal  meaniBg 
of  an  isolated  clause  is  often  shown  not  to  be 
the  meaning  really  understood  or  intended 
(United  States,  No.  L  1S87,  C.  4937,  p.  59.) 

Construed  technically  there  can  be  M 
question  that  the  Claytoo>Bulwer  treatr 
refers  only  to  the  Nicaraguan  canxl  and 
to  projects  then  contemplated. 

The  Clayton-Bulwci  treaty  was  conclnded\ 
(o  secure  a  thing  which  did  not  ezlat  >ad 
which  now  never  can  exist.  It  was  to  aecwa 
the  construction  of  a  canal  under  the  grant  of 
1849  from  Nicaragua  that  the  United  Statti 
consented  to  waive  the  exclusive  and  Talnabk 
rights  which  have  been  given  to  them;  Out 
they  consented  to  agree  with  Great  Britain 
that  they  would  not  occupy,  fortify,  colonlib 
or  assume  dominion  over  any  part  of  Centitf 
America;  and  that  they  consented  to  ujndt 
her  Majesty's  Government  at  some  future  d^ 
to  a  share  in  the  protection  which  they  hate 
exercised  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  — Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Lowell,  May  8,  iSSs. 
(Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  227.)  In  my  No.  308  .  .  • 
it  was  shown  that  while  the  parties  intererted 
agreed  in  Art  VIII.  to  extend,  by  fntnn 
treaty  stipulations,  their  protection  over  other 
communications  across  the  isthmus,  the  ti^ 
mediate  object  of  the  article  was  the  ptMc» 
lion  of  the  communication  "»«i»w"(i8so)  pi* 
posed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehnan- 
tcpec  or  Panama.  —  Same  to  same,  Uay  & 
1H33.     (Digest,  vol.  iL,  p.  230.1 

These  extracts  contain,  as  it  appeara  to 
us.  in  brief  the  American  case,  ud  tecb* 
'  nically,  as  we  have    said,   that  caac  Ii 
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sound.  "No%"it  is  clea.r,  docs  not  tech- 1  vaa— if  we  mayao  cxpreu  ounelves  — 
nically  meaii"in  thefuture;"  but  when  I  wrongly  entered  into;  it  is  reasoning 
we  read  this  treaty  by  the  light  of  Mr,  1  against  the  principle  of  the  treaty.  That 
Phelps's  gloss,  when  we  read  Mr.  Freliog- '  reasoning  might  have  had  some  force  as 
huysen's  special  pleading  by  Mr.  Phelps  a  against  entering  into  the  treaty  at  all,  but 
broader,  more  liberal  and  states manii  Ice  .  it  carries  no  real  weight  against  the  fair 
proposition,  it  seeraa  equally  certain  that  fulfilment  of  its  principle.  Great  Britain 
in  principle  the  contention  of  the  govern-  in  entering  into  that  international  engage- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  correct,  and  that  ment  expected  thereby  to  settle  once  and 
if  the  principle  of  the  Clayton- Bui  we  r  for  all  disputes  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
treaty  is  equitably  carried  out  this  country  the  relations  between  this  country  aod  the 
should  have  authority  with  the  United  United  States  in  regard  to  interoceanic 
States  over  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus    communication  were  to  rest 

°  In^troTh'the  United  States  in  this  mat-       ^,^'  T'o",°"  'T^  ^"l"^!  ^a  ^'  ^i°.'" 

Kt    arp    aMin    rov^rtinir    »rt    thp    Mnnrno    wer  to  Lord  Palmerslon  on  Apnl  28,  1850]  it 

ter  are  again  reverting  to  ">e  Monroe  ,;,  ^j^^,  ^^^j^^  jl^^j  tj^^^.^j^.^O^,^ 
doctnne,  and  the  desire  of  American  emmcnt  hold,  by  its  omi  opinion.  Wady 
statesmen  now  is  to  render  inoperative  eipressed  a.  to  Mowjuito,  and  that  the  United 
the  departure  from  that  doctnne,  or  the  States  does  not  depart  from  its  opinion  also 
exemption  from  it  of  Great  Britain  which-  [already  expressed  as  to  the  same  subject;  but 
ever  it  may  be  called,  to  which  the  Cay-  the  main  question  of, the  canal  beii^  Mltled 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  bears  perpetual  witness,  on  an  amicable  baaii,  and  the  future  relations 
Nolhing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  °*  ""«  United  States  and  Great  Britain  being 
contrast  of  some  presidential  messages  fegulMed  in  all  other  p^  rf  Central  Amer- 
n„il,i./i„»=.;™  =.^,r^n^»,^  u  n,  wi?„.   ?ca,  the  diKJussion  of  this  difference,  which 


n  this  question,  as  printed  in  Dr.  Whar- 
ton's volumes,  with  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  we  have  already  given. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under 
American  control.  The  United  States  cannot 
consent  to  the  surrender  of  till,  control  to  any 
European  power  or  to  any  combination  of 
European  powers.  —  President  Hayes,  Mes- 
sage March  S,  iSSo.  (Digest,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3.] 
The  existine  American  view  is  summed 
Up  by  Dr.  Wharton  quite  clearly,  quite 
adversely  to  the  case  of^Grcat  Britain,  anti 
in  a  spirit  entirely  contrary  to  that  which 
dictated  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  As 
summarizing  the  American  case  his  views 
may  be  usehilly  quoted. 

For  Great  Britain  to  assume  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  protectorate  of  the  isthmus  or  of 
an  interoceanic  canal,  viewing  the  term  pro- 
tectorate in  the  sense  in  which  she  viewed  it 

in  respect   to  the  Belize  and   the  Mosquito  ... 

country,  irould  be  lo  antagonize  ilie  Monroe  expressions  of  his  predecessors,  of  Amer- 
doctrine ;  and  for  the  United  States  to  unite  :  lean  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  though 
with  her  in  such  a  protectorship  would  be  to  j  they  raise  a  hope  that  negotiatioDS  on  this 
connive  at  such  an  antagonism.  The  Clay.  I  question  may  be  carried  on  in  this  spirit, 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  J  it  were  to  be  construed  thegeneral  tenorof  American  thought  and 
so  as  .0  put  the  isthmus  under  the  ,omt  pro-  |  ^^^^%^  ^^  (^^  isthmian  question  since  1850 
tectorate  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  j„.  „t —-.i  ._^.n».  .k.  K.u.f  •k^» 
States,  would  not  only  conflict  with  the  Mon-  ^P'"  "**'  K«atly  encourMjeUie  belief  tha 
roe  doctrine,  by  introducing  a  European  power  *•=  statestnen  of  the  United  SUtes  w.U 
into  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  thU  approach  the  settlement  of  this  question 
continent,  but  it  would  be  a  gross  departure  ID  a  broad  and  unselfish  Spln.t 
from  those  traditions,  consecrated  by  the  high- 1  In  his  eleventh  chapter  Dr.  Wharton 
est  authorities  to  which  we  can  appeal,  by  deals  with  the  subject  of  extradition,  and 
which  we  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  "en-  the  several  sections  Of  it  show  with  suffi- 
tangling  alUances"  with  European  powers,  dent  clearness  the  principles  of  American 
(Digest,  vol.  11.,  p.  243.}  ia^_  ^d  the  practice  in  reprd  to  extnidi- 

But  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  one  way   tion  in  the  United  States.    Jurists  have 
of  saying  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty   from  time  to  ttme  difiwed  as  to  whether,  • 


has  lost  its  great  practical  importance,  Is 
avoided  In  an  arrangement  meant  to  be  as 
mnch  as  poeilble  of  a  perfectly  friendly  char- 
acter.   (Digest,  voL  IL,  p.  1S9.) 

In  this  hope  Great  Britain  has  been 
disappointed.  Her  appeals  to  principle 
have  seen  met  by  tecnnical  pleas  as  nar- 
row and  ingenious  as  any  which  delighted 
a  special  pleader  at  Westminster.  Almost 
the  only  words  indicative  of  a  less  sellish 
and  less  restricted  view  of  the  intertx:eanic 
communication  were  those  of  President 
Qeveland  in  his  message  of  1885,  wherein 
be  tells  the  American  nation  that  the 
highway  "  across  tbe  barrier  dividing  the 
two  greatest  maritime  areas  of  the  world 
must  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  a  tmst  for 
mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance, 
of  domination  by  any  single  power."  But 
these  words  are  wnolly  opposed  to  the 
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irrespective  of  treaties,  one  State  is  bound 
to  deliver  up  to  another  fugitive  criminals 
from  the  latter,  or  whether  it  should  only 
as  a  matter  of  international  comity  surren- 
der them  on  request  when  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  refusal.    It  has  always 
seemed  to  be  the  idlest  of  assertions  to 
say  that  a  State  is  bound  to  do  this,  since 
there  is  no  superior  power  to  enforce  the 
obligation.    Putting  this  somewhat  aca- 
demical question,  however,  on  one  side, 
the  law  of  the  United  States  on  this  fun- 
damental point  is  thus  concisely  summed 
up  by  the  editor :  "  As  a  general  rule  there 
can  be  no  extradition  to  a  foreign  State 
without  treaty."  *    That  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  is,  however, 
equally   certain.    The  most    noteworthy 
instance  is  that  in  the  case  of  Arguelles, 
in  1864,  who  was  surrendered  to  the  Span- 
ish government  by  Mc  Seward,  although 
no  treaty  existed  at  the  time  between  the 
two  nations.    Not  only  was  this  done,  but 
the  secretary  of  state  laid  his  view  of  the 
law  before  tne  judiciary  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.    In  this  paper 
Mr.  Seward  clearly  expressed  an  opinion 
that   there   was   ''a    national   obligation 
and  authority  for  the  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals," that  tne  exercise  of  it  rested  with 
the  president,  and  that  the  rule  by  which 
he  was  to  be  guided  in  wielding  this  au- 
thority was  whether  the  fact  of  the  alleged 
criminality  involved  "  heinous  guilt  agamst 
the  law  of  universal  morality  and  the  safety 
of  human  society,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
consequences  which  will  attend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  in  question  or  its  refus- 
al."   A  resolution  condemning  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's act  was  negatived  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  though  that  body 
refused  to  condemn  the  official  conduct  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  such  negative  ac- 
tion cannot  necessarily  be  construed  into 
an  approval  of  the  principle  enunciated 
and  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Seward.    It  is  true 
that  it  is  supported,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately may  be  said  to  be  based  on,  the 
authority  of  so  eminent  a  lawyer  as  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  who,  in  the  well-known  case 
of  VVashburn,f  laid  it  down  that  it  was 
"  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  resting  on 
the  plainest  principles  of  justice  and  pub- 
lic utility,  to  deliver  up  offenders  charged 
with  felony  and  other  high  crimes,  and 
fleeing  from  the   country  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed  into  a  foreign  and 
friendly  jurisdiction."    That  the  cnancel- 
lor  was  enunciating  a  principle  acted  on 

•  Dn^est,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  744- 

t  4  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  p.  103. 


from  time  to  time  by  various    ^ 

nations  is  certain,  and,  as  we  have  aeeiit 
the  principle  has  formed  a  guiding  rale 
for  one  eminent  secretary  of  state  atleast 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Freltagfaay- 
sen  speaks,  in  his  report  of  February, 
1884,*  of  **  the  long  and  uniform  course  of 
decisions  which  holds  that  the  president, 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  and  treaty, 
has  not  the  power  to  enforce  that  doctrine," 
t^,,  of  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals, 
he  undoubtedly  expresses  more  correctly 
than  his  predecessor  the  general  rule  of 
the  United  States.    It  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  very  recent  assertion 
of  the  law  in  a  len&;thy  and  well-consid- 
ered State  paper.    It  is  consistent,  for  ei> 
ample,  with  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bd- 
dan  government  (at  a  time  intermediate 
between  Mr.  Seward*s  and  Mr.  Frelii^ 
huysen*s  tenure  of  office^  in  regard  to  tiie 
case  of  the  German  Vogt,  and  with  the 
official  conduct  of  other  secretaries  of 
state.    On  the  other  hand,  as  undoufal- 
edly  criminals  from  force  of  internatiood 
comity   mav  be  surrendered  without  a 
treatv,  the  doctrine  generally  accepted  and 
acted  on  in  the  United  States,  by  wtiidk 
the  agreement  contained  in  a  treaty  is  tlie 
only  cause  of  the  extradition,  would  aeea 
to  proceed  as  much  too  far  in  one  direc- 
tion as  those  writers  have  gone  in  die 
other  who  have  argued  that  a  State  is 
under  an  obligation  to  surrender  fugitive 
criminals.    For  a   treaty  of  extraditioB 
must  be  considered  as  formulating  tli^ 
practice,  making  certain  the  methods  of 
extradition;  in  one  word,  reducing  tlie 
uncertain  rules  of  general   intematioosl 
comity  to  a  precise  code,  which  is  as  b^ 
tween  two  particular  nations  a  spedal 
agreement,  not,  however,  necessarily  ej^ 
elusive  of  cases  which  may  not  fall  within 
it,  or  of  extradition  in  cases  where  no 
treaty  exists. 

The  len^h  to  which  the  statesmen  and 
lawyers  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
in  this  respect  has  produced  a  cunons 
consequence.  *' America  has  never  d^ 
sired,'^  says  Sir  £.  Clarke  in  his  work  oo 
extradition,  "  to  make,  or  been  willing  lo 
admit,  this  reservation,  which,  however, 
is  insisted  on  by  the  majority  fo  Euro* 
pean  nations,"  viz.,  to  refuse  to  surrender 
criminals  citizens  of  the  asylum  Stale* 
Dr.  Wharton  heads  s.  273  on  this  wnnt 
with  the  clear  proposition,  "No  detenoe 
that  defendant  is  citizen  of  asylum  State.** 
But  on  the  same  page  is  a  reference  to 

*  Digest,  ToL  fi.,  p.  7SI. 


^^uj 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  report  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  in  it  occurs 
this  significant  passa^  :  — 


Thus  it  appears  that  bjr  the  opiidons  of  sev- 
eral Atlorneys-General,  by  the  decision*  of 
our  courts,  and  by  the  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  President  has  not.  inde- 
pendenl  of  treaty  provision,  the  power  of  ex- 
traditing an  American  citizen,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  confers  that  power.  [Digest, 
Tol.  iL,  p.  751.) 

Mr.  Freliaghuysen's  can  elusion  was 
that  where  a  treaty  confers  on  a  president 

no  affirmative  power  to  sarrender  a  crim- 
inal, one  not  within  that  power  cannot  be 
surrendered.  This  position  is  in  reality 
based  on  the  broader  doctrine,  which  we 
have  already  criticised,  that  except  by 
agreement  under  treaty  the  United  States 
cannot  surrender  a  fugitive  criminaL  But 
the  carrying  out  of  tnis  principle  to  its 
logical  conclusion  prevents  the  United 
States  from  acting  on  the  other  and  more 
liberal  doctrine  that  fueitive  American 
citizens  may  be  surrendered  to  the  de- 
manding State.  That  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  But  the  inclusion  in 
a  treaty  of  the  very  common  clause  that 
"neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens 
under  the  stipulation  of  this  treaty,"  has 
from  time  to  time  to  be  inserted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prejudices  of  some 
lotions.  Yet  so  soon  as  the  clause  is  part 
of  a  treaty,  a  conflict  at  once  arises  be- 
tween the  liberal  view  of  the  United 
States  on  this  point  and  the  more  narrow 
doctrine  that  a  treaty  Is  the  basis  of  ex- 
tradition. The  consequence  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  narrower  but  more 
fundamental  doctrine  nullifies  the  more 
liberal  and  common-sense  one,  and  so  the 
practice  of  extradition  in   an  important 

E  articular  is  adversely  affected.  We  may 
ave  a  pardonable  national  satisfaction  in 
knowing  thai  in  this  country  the  more 
liberal  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  law. 
The  report  of  the  Extradition  Commission 
in  1878  approved  and  urged  the  adoption 
of  this  principle.  It  was  subsequently 
embodied  in  a  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain,  though  this  was  only 
operative  so  far  as  the  former  country 
was  concerned.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  clause  in  treaties  between  the 
United  Slates  and  foreign  powers  which 
are  very  jealous  of  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens that  the  conflicting  principles  of 
American  law   can    be  prevented  irom ! 


they  are  concerned  the  reign  of  law  has 
no  bounds.  That  a  Spaniard  should  be 
able  to  commit  a  murder  in  America,  and 
on  taking  refuge  in  Spain  should  find  a 
secure  asvlum  there,  is  wholly  opposed 
to  the  well-being  of  society  ;  and  as  the 
United  States  approve  in  principle  of  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  who  are 
American  citizens,  that  doctrine  should 
find  pntctical  expression  in  each  of  their 
treaties  of  extradition. 


of  fugitives  chained  with  offences  of  a 
political  character.  This  is  natural,  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  well  and  long  accepted 
principle  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
from  the  begiiming  of  its  existence  as  an 
independent  power  that  there  could  be  no 
extradition  for  political  offences. 

Most  codes  extend  their  definitions  of  tie^ 
Ti  to  acts  not  really  anlnst  one's  country. 
htj  do  not  distinguUh  between  acts  a^ilnst 
e  Government  and  acta  aninst  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Government.    The  latter  are  vir- 
tues, yet  have  funiisbed  more  victims  to  the 
executioner  than  the  former.  .  .  .  The  unsufr 
cessful  stru(^ler«  against  tytaimy  have  been 
the  chief  martyrs  Of  treason  laws  in  all  couiv 
tries.  .  .  .  Treasons  then,  taking  the  simu- 
lated with  the  real,  are  siifGcienUy  punished 
by  exile.  —  Mr.  Jefierson,  Secretan  of  State, 
to  Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short,  March  ai, 
1792.     (Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  805.) 

The  principles  upon  which  these  ii^ 
structions  were  based  have  been  approved 
by  later  American  statesmen,  and  have 
remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Governments  less  friendly  to  freedom  In 
the  past  than  the  United  States  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  surrender  political  fu- 
gitives :  as  Russia,  Austria,  and  some  of 
me  German  powers.  Bot  the  law  of  ex- 
tradition — like  every  other  system  of 
jurisprudence,  international  or  municipal 
—  is  in  a  state  of  change  and  develop- 
ment, and  its  principles  and  practice  must 
be  moulded  according  to  the  course  of 
events.  Hence  it  is  matter  for  seriotii 
consideration  whether  the  day  has  not  ar- 
rived when  this  hard  and  ^t  rule,  common 
both  to  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
ihould  be  altered.  It  is  worthy  of  renurk 
that  in  the  dictum  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  acts  against  a  government  and 
Chose  against  the  oppressions  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   There  appears,  however,  to  be 
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a  marked  and  well-defiiied  difference  be-  son  so  accused.    (Report  of  Ropl  Commit* 

tween  acts  directly  done  for  the  purpose  sion  on  Extradition,  1878,  sect  iii) 
of  changing  the  government  or  of  altering       gy^  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  regards 

the  laws,  and  those  which  may  be  de-  the  United  States  this  recommendation  is 

scribed  as  acts  of  mere  wantonness,  or  not  useless,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

done  with  an  immediate  and  clear  political  that  government  considers  itself  bound  to 

object,  though  the  authors  ascribe  them  refuse  to  surrender  a  fugitive  criminal  ex- 

to  a  political  motive.    The  men  who  mur-  ^ept  under  the  express  agreement  of  a 

dered  Mr  Burke  in  the  Phoenix  Park  may  treaty.    So  that  to  leave  the  government 

sa^  they  had  a  political  motive,  but  the  of  the  United  States  a  free  hand  would 

crime  was  not  committed  with  a  direct  be  absolutely  useless.    If,  therefore,  ex- 

pohtical  object;  it  was  not  done  with  the  tradition    for    some    soKalled    political 

direct  intention  of  changing  the  govern-  crimes,  which  are  not  such  in  an  accurate 

mentor  of  altenng  the  laws;  at  the  best  sense,  is  to  be  entertained,  it  can  — as 

it  was  an  act  of  political  hatred  and  re-  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

yenge.    Or,  again,  property  may  be  in-  States  — only  be  by  means  of  a  positive 

jured  or  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  what  and  clear  understanding.    Practically  tiie 

may  be  termed  national  intimidation,  with-  two  crimes  which  haveto  be  provided  for 

out  the  faintest  intention  on  the  part  of  are  murder,  and  the  destruction  or  Injury 

the  authors  of  obtaining  any  immediate  of  property,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  impos- 

and  direct  constitutional  change.    It  may  sible  for  the  United  States  and  Gvat 

be  ascribed  to  political  motives,  but  the  Britain  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  and 

act  IS  in  reality  no  more  a  pohtical  crime  conclude  an  agreement  on  this  subject 

than  is  the  burning  of  a  rick  of  straw  by  such  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  com. 

an  agricultural  laborer.    On  this  point  it  paratively  easy  of  attainment  between  two 

is  pertinent  to  quote  the  recommendation  countries  which  have  always  been  tiie  first 

of  the  royal  commission  in  1878.  to  allow  their  soil  to  be  a  refugee  for  geii- 

Butit  becomes  a  very  different  thing  when  nine  political  fugitives.     For  neither  coua- 

in  furtherance  of  some  political  or  pretended  try  would  allow  its  soil  to  be  made  an 

political  purpose  some  foul  crime,  such  as  asylum  for  those  who  have  perpetrated 

assassination  or  incendiarism,  is  committed,  outrages  which  they  ascribe  to  political 

Thus  attempts  by  conspirators  to  assassinate  motives,  but  which  are  in  reality  in  DO 

a  reigning  sovereign,  regardless,  perhaps,  that  gg^se  political  crimes.     If  tiie  a^sassinS 
m  doing  so  other  lives  may  be  sacrificed,  or     £  president  Lincoln  and  President  Gliw 

the  setting  fire  to  a  prison  at  the  risk  of  bum-  ^  1  j  V^  j         a-h^w***  «*.%**  tv«<«A^,ui,  ww 

ing  all  those  within  it,  or  the  murder  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ?5^P^i^i°  Canada,  we  presuiM 

police  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  prisoners  in  ^^^t  the  United.  States  would  have  heU 

custody  for  political  offences,  are  crimes  m  they  had  strong  grounds  to  demand  their 

respect  of  which,  though  the  motive  was  a  extradition. 

political  one,  we  cannot  think  that  any  immu-       The  question  of  extradition  is  in  some 

nity  should  be  afforded.    Civil  war  and  insur-  respects  affected  by  that  of  natural! zatioOi 

rection  take  place  openly,  iii  the  face  of  day,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  that  a 

and  may  or  may  not  be  justified  or  excused  fugitive  criminal  is  a  citizen  of  tiie  State 

}'n^r^^''ol''rrniH^^^  nJ  l.''  ^^om  which  his  cxtnidition  is  required  has 

terms  of  re  vol  tin  e  crime  lose  none  of  their      r*  •  *.     *.  i.       •  *.i?  1    -^ 

atrocity  from  their  connection  with  political  often  an  important  bearmg  on  tiic  reply  to 

motive.     Generally  speaking,  we  would,  there-  ^"f  °?'2.^"^:  J-}^^^^  ^  *  fundamental 

fore,  decline  to  recognize  the  suggestion  of  a  f^^®  of  English  law  which  was  expressed 

political  motive  as  a  ground  on  which  a  magis-  in  the  maxim,  Nemo  potest  exutre  pairiam% 

tratc  or  judge  should  refuse  a  demand  for  the  In  1 797  Lord  Grenville  laid  it  down  that 
surrender  of  a  person  accused  of  what  (in  the 

absence  of  such  motive)  would  be  an  ordinary  ^^  British  subject  can,  by  such  a  form  of  ro*. 

crime,  unless  the  act  to  which  a  political  char-  nunciation  as  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 

acter  was  sought  to  be  ascribed  occurred  dur-  American  law  of  naturalization,  divest  hlmietf 

ing  a  time  of  civil  war  or  open  insurrection,  of  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  ■  Such  a 

Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  which  it  would  declaration  of  renunciation  made  bv  any  Q< 

be  undesirable  to  surrender  a  person  accused  *he  King's  subjects  would,  instead  01  open^ 

of  a  crime  instigated  by  a  political  motive,  ing  as  a  protection  to  them,  be  considered  sn 

even  though  a  magistrate  or  judge  could  not  act  highly  criminal  on  their  part.     (Digesti 

pronounce  that  there  existed  either  civil  war  vol.  iL,  p.  309.) 

or  open  insurrection,  and  consequently  could  *    j  ^i.«     au       i_         i_  j.  t  •-_ 

not  discharge  the  accused  as  of  right.    To  And  this,  though  perhaps  not  in  quite  SO 

meet  this  possibility,  a  discretionary  power  in  stringent  a  form,  was  the  recognised  dofr 

favor  of  the  prisoner  should  be  reserved  to  trine  of  English  law  until  the  passing  of 

the  Government  to  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  per-  the  Naturalization  Act  in  1 870.     The  Kith 
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section  of  that  statute  placed  the  principle  and  for  all  settled  the  law  of  the  United 

of  law  on  altogether  a  different  basis.  States,  eminent  American  authorities  had 

Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  upheld  the  English  doctrine.    No  doubt, 

before,  or  may  at  any  time  after,  the  passing  SO  far  back  as  the  year  1 842  Mr.  Webster 

of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  state  and  not  appears  to  regard  the  law  from  the  modem 

under  any  disability,  voluntarily  become  natu-  standpoint :  -^ 

ralized  in  such  state,  shall,  from  and  after  the       t*.  ;•  *«^««  rk^ ».  .i  ^.u-.*  »v«..«  ««.  »/x<»«,^%- 

^         ,  t.        i.'i.               ^fj>  It  18  true  ine  wines  j  tnat  tnere  are  sovem- 

time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  m  ...«•             .j....© 

such  forei^  st  "  "       " 

to  be  a  British 

^"^^'  duties  of  this  supposed'  continuing  allegiance 

That  this  act  was  to  some  extent  caused  are  left  to  be  demanded  of  the  subject  himself, 

by  the  existing  law  in  the  United  States  when  within  the  reach  of  the  power  of  his  for- 

can  scarcely  be  doubted.     It  is  true  that  ™ef  government,  and  as  engendes  may  arise, 

a  royal  commission,  of  which  the  late  f^^  ^^  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the 

Lord    Clarendon  was    chairman,  recom-  'J^^^Z^.ti^r^^^rnT^(^^ 

mended    the  alteration  of  the  law;    but  men  from  leavmg  their  country.    (Digest,  voT 

two  years  before  this  act  was  passed  an  '  ^ 

agreement  was  entered  into  between  But  such  an  exposition  as  this  does  not 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  set^e  the  law  with  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  change  should  be  brought  before  Par-  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
liament.  But  not  only  did  there  exist  the  emphatic  declaration  of  1868  that  the  law 
example  of  the  United  States,  and  a  oi  the  United  States  on  this  point  became 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  govern-  fi^ed  and  settled,  and  was  thenceforth  by 
ment  of  that  country  that  our  law  should  ^^  persistent  efforts  of  American  states- 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  theirs,  ""^n  to  affect  that  of  some  European 
but  there  was  the  practical  inconvenience  States,  as  undoubtedly  it  will  ultimately 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  law  of  En-  do  that  of  every  civilized  nation, 
gland  in  regard  to  emigrants  beyond  the  "  '»  well  that  a  broad  question  of  prin- 
Atlantic.  **  Over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ciple  should,  as  regards  Great  Britain  and 
persons,  perhaps  millions,"  said  the  late  ^^^  United  States,  have  been  settled  in  a 
Lord  Derby  on  the  second  reading  of  the  clear  and  rational  manner.  It  would  be 
bill,  "now  permanently  settled  in  the  yet  more  satisfactory  were  the  law  of 
United  States,  we  had  legal  rights  which  domicile  in  some  of  its  international  bear- 
it  was  notoriously  impossible  to  enforce;  >ngs  equally  certain.  The  American  doc- 
while  they  in  return  had  a  right  to  claim  trine  pn  this  point  seems  first  to  have 
frem  us  a  protection  which  it  was  notori-  been  defimtelv  formulated  by  Mr.  Marcy 
ously  impossible  for  us  to  afford."  Thus  >n  1853  in  the  famous  case  of  Koszte. 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  the  manner  Tl^at  doctnne  is  best  expressed  in  the 
in  which  circumstances  affect  the  princi-  language  of  the  secretary  of  state  himselL 
pies  of  law ;  for  the  law  of  the  United  Mr.  Hulsemann,  as  the  undersigned  bc- 
States  and  the  increase  of  emigration  com-  lieves,  falls  into  a  ^at  error,  an  error  fatal 
bined  to  put  an  end  to  a  feudal  doctrine  to  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions,  by 
which  had  long  formed  an  integral  rule  of  assuming  that  a  nation  can  properly  extend 
the  English  common  law.  Not,  however,  its  protection  only  to  native-born  or  natural- 
that  at  the  beginning  of  their  existence  as  ^^  citizens.  This  is  not  the  doctrme  of  m- 
an  independent  power  the  United  States  temational  law,  nor  is  the  practice  of  nations 
1,       ^          r^^ij*.         ^Ai.  circumscribed  withm    such   narrow    limits. 

^'°'f^..'i''.^Lj'°'",.*!.  ^°?\rJ!f,  T?i.'il*  ThU  law  does  not.  a.  has  been  before  re- 

this  nature 
relation 
subject  it  has  clear  and  distinct  rules 

natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  of  its  own.    It  gives  the  national  character  of 


ccr.1^  if  fu;o' ,»^,ro..,^r«^«f  ,«v.,vK  Am^  domicile  therein.    Foreigners  may,  and  often 

any  officer  of  this  government  which  de-  ^  .^^  ^  domicOe^in  a  country,  even 

nies,  restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  though  they  have  entered  it  with  the  avowed 

right  of  expatriation  is  hereby  declared  in-  intention  not  to  become  naturalized  citizens, 

consistent  with   the   fundamental  pnnci-  but  to  return  to  their  native  land  at  some  re- 

ples  of  this  government."      Long  before  mote  and  uncertain  period ;  and  whenever  they 

this  decided  declaration  of  principle  once  acquire  a  domicile,  international  law  at  once 
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impresses  upon  them  the  nilional  cbaracter 
of  the  country  of  that  domicile.  It  is  a  maiim 
of  international  law  that  domicile  confers  a 
nation:tl  charicteti  it  docs  not  allow  any  one 
who  has  a  domicile  to  decline  the  national 
character  thus  conferred ;  it  forces  it  upon  him 
often  very  much  against  his  will,  and  to  his 
great  dKifimcnt.  International  law  loolts  only 
to  the  national  chamctCT  in  determining  what 
country  hn  a  right  to  piotect.  If  a  person 
goes  from  this  country  abroad  with  the  nacion- 
alitv  nf  Ihc  United  !Stales,  this  law  enjoins 
upon  other  nations  to  respect  him  in  regard 
to  protection  as  an  American  citiien.  It  con- 
cedes til  every  country  the  ri^ht  to  protect  any 
and  all  whomav  be  clothed  with  its  nationality. 
,  .  .  The  conclusions  at  which  the  President 
has  arrived,  after  a  ful!  examination  of  the 
transaction  at  Smyrna,  and  respectful  consid- 
eiatiiin  of  the  views  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment thereon,  are  that   Koszta  when  seized 


therefore  the  right,  if  they  chose 
it,  to  extend  their  protection  to  him ;  that  { 
from  international  law  —  the  only  law  which 
can  be  rightfully  appealed  to  for  rules  of 
action  in  this  case  —  Austria  coutd  derive  no 
authority  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  I 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  | 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Koszta.  (Digest, 
vol.  iL,  p.  483.t 

Koszta  was  Dot  a  naturalized  foreigner ; 
he  had  been  for  two  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  declared  bis  iatcntion  of 
retnaining  in  that  country,  and  durine  a 
visit  to  Smyrna  he  was  seized  by  Austrian 
ofilccrs  and  placed  on  board  an  Austrian 
ship  of  n-ar.  Kosita  wa.i,  therefore,  sim- 
ply a  domiciled  alien,  and  the  contention 
01  Mr.  Marcy  was  that,  bein^  such  a  per- 
son, he  was  in  the  eye  of  international  law 
an  American  citiien.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  recent  of  English  writers  on  this 
subiect  lias  very  shortly  and  very  emphat- 
ically dealt  witli  the  American  doctrine  by 
sajing  that  "  Mr.  Marcy's  contention  was  i 
wholly  destitute  of  legal  founilation."  * 
It  is  obvious  that  were  this  doctrine  per- 
sisted ill,  it  might  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duce the  most  important  consequences. 
As  it  was,  in  Koszta's  case  the  assertion 
of  this  riKlit  almost  caused  a  conflict  be- 
fore Smyrna  between  an  American  and  an 
Austrian  ship  of  war. 

The  surest  way  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
conclusion  on  a  point  of  international  law 
sucli  as  this  is  to  test  it  by  some  admitted 
rules.  The  mere  ipst  dixit  of  a  publicist, 
however  able,  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, seeing  that  on  no  subject  is  there 
often  greater  difference  of   opinion  be- 

*  Hall'i  iDtcniMioM]  Law,  p.  Mi, 


tween  those  learned  in  it  than  on  that  of 
international  law.  It  is  dear  that  Mr. 
Marcy  regarded  Koszta  as  a  dSr  facto 
American  citizen ;  if  be  were,  then  it  ia 
equally  clear  that  such  a  person  —  a  domi- 
ciled alien  —  is  entitled  to  demand  a  pass- 
port as  an  American  citizen.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  would  have  no  right 
to  such  a  certificate  of  citizenship. 

The  impropriety  of  any  of  our  ]«ationi 
granting  passports  to  foreigner!  under  an; 
circumstances,  even  with  the  omission  of  the 
clause  asserting  citizenship,  and  merely  asking 
for  the  bearer  liberty  to  pass  freely,  is  obvi- 
ous ;  for  as  this  departTnenl  possesses  the 
faculty  of  granting  passports  to  ioni  fidt  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  only,  and  as  a  pass- 
port is  merely  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  can  with  pri> 
priety  give  a  passport  to  an  alien. 
Further,  if  an  alien  has  become  domiciled 
the  United  States,  or  declared  bis  intention 
become  an  American  citizen,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  passport  declaring  him  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Both  of  these 
classes  o(  persons,  however,  may  be  entitled 
to    some    recognition   by  this    Government 

genuineness  of 
1  for  attestation, 

id  when  there  can  be  no  reasoruble  dc»bl 
of  their  being  authentic.  (Digest,  vol.  IL,  p. 
463) 

These  are  Mr.  Marcy's  own  words  la 
iSj4.andtwo  years  later  he  repeats  that 
"as  this  department  grants  passports  only 
to  boiiAfide  citizens  i3  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  passport  is  nothing  more  than  a 
certilicate  of  citizenship,  it  follows  necev 
sarily  that  you  can  witn  propriety  give  a 
passport  neither  to  an  alien  who  may  have 
become  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
nor  to  a  foreigner  who  has  merely  declared 
his  intention  to  become  an  American  cit- 
izen." But  a  passport  is  a  written  giiai> 
antee,  so  to  say,  of  national  protectioiii 
and  conversely  those  who  arc  entitled  to 
national  protection  must  be  entitled  to  the 
documentary  evidence  of  such  protection. 
It  is  at  once  a  contradiction  In  principle 
and  practice  to  say  that  a  domiciled  idiea 
is  not  entitled  to  a  passport,  and  yet  if  be 
leaves  the  country  is  entitled  to  be  treated 
by  the  government  of  the  country  of  which 
he  was  once  a  native  as  if  he  were  a  born 
or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  country  to 
which  he  has  emigrated. 

In  his  lirst  annual  message,  President 
Cleveland,  speaking  on  this  subject  said : 

The  laws  of  certain  stales  and  terriloriea 
admit  a  domiciled  alien  to  the  local  franchise, 
conferring  on  him  the  rights  oi  citiicuihip  lo 
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a  decree  which  places  him  in  the  anomalous  sioa  to  depart  was  altogether  absurd ;  be- 

position  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  State  and  jet  cause  if  the  domiciled  alien  was  entitled 

not  of  the  United  States,  within  the  purview  to  the  protection  which  he  was  willing  to 

of  federal  and  international  law.     (Digest,  accord  him  outside  the  territorial  limits 

vol.  u.,  p.  341.)  ^^£  ^^  United  States,  the  latter  was  bound 

These  declarations  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  by  a  correlative  duty  to  obey  the  call  of 

Marcy^s  contention   was  unsound;   and  the  government  in  the  same  manner  as  a 

that  Mr.  Hall  when  he  summarily  and  native-born  citiien.    But  so  far  from  this 

rather  contemptuously  assails  it  is  legally  being  the  case,  "  noAmg  is  more  distinctfy 

correct    It  is  not  till  a  foreigner  has,  so  and  clearly  settled  than  the  rule  that  resi- 

to  say,  received  his  certificate  of  citizen-  dent  aliens  not  naturalized  are  not  liable 

ship,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  protecrion  to  perform  mihtery  service  — we  have 

of  a  government  as  if  he  were  a  natural  umformly  claimed  and  insisted  on  it  in 

born  subject  of  that  State,  although  for  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations."* 

certain  purposes  connected  with  munici-  Jn  fact,  the  more  closely  this  assumpUon 

pal  law  and  with  the  law  of  prize,  the  fact  »s  examined,  the  less  tenable  will  it  appear 

that  he  is  a  domiciled  alien  may  have  very  ^obt.    There  are  ample  opportomties  in 

important  consequences.  this  international  digest  for  studying  it, 

^       ,   .     ^  and  there  are  also,  as  we  have  shown. 

When  an  alien  applies  to  be  admitted  to  opinions  of  Mr.  Marcy  and  others  which 

atizenship  m  this  country,  havmg  undergone  ^^  hardly  be  regarded  as  consistent  with 

the  probation,  and  m  all  other  respecte  having  .       3     ^     any  uncertainty  should  exist 

complied  with  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  natu-  .            •, "      •«/ ««w^i    ."i/  T™.^— uuT 

raliAtion,  and  in  open  court  solemnly  avows  !«  regard-  to  a  point  of  such  considerable 

his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  with  international  importance  is  by  no  means 

the  same  solemnity  renounces  his  allegiance  to  satisfactory,  and  that  such   uncertainty 

every  other  Government,  and  especialTjf  to  that  does  exist  seems  to  be  dear, 

of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  is  found  to  be  of  The  questions  of  International  law  raised 

good  moral  character,  he  is  admitted  to  such  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  naturally 

citizenship,  and  is  thenceforth  clothed  and  in-  occupy  some  space  in  these  volumes.    It 


whether  abroad  or  at  home.— Mr.  Freling-  !"^"^  r*u"  u^il     lit     ♦      Z     Z    IXi 

huysen.  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  CrameF,  jdea  of  this  branch  of  the  treaty  yet  pub- 

July  28,  1883.    (Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  340.)  lished,  whether  it  be  regarded  from  the 

point  of  view  of  an  episode  in  the  history 
But  this  declaration  differs  vitally  from  of  international  law,  or  in  regard  to  the 
that  by  Mr.  Marcjr,  and  shows  that  it  is  politicsJ  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
the  naturalized  citizen  and  not  the  domi-  United  States.  The  sixth  article  of  the 
ciled  alien  who  possesses  the  right  in  a  treaty  which  contains  the  famous  three 
foreign  country  of  a  native-born  citizen,  rules  is  set  out,  as  well  as  the  award  of 
On  this  particular  point  it  would  seem  as  the  arbitrators ;  and  extracts  follow  from 
if  Mr.  Marcy's  sympathies  had  somewhat  their  individual  opinions,  and  from  the 
carried  away  his  judgment,  as  Mr.  Seward  writing^  of  eminent  publicists  and  states- 
was  carried  away  in  regard  to  extradition,  men,  as  well  as  the  views  of  Dr.  Wharton 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  of  the  himself.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
latter  was  not  altogether  unsound,  even  if  a  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  this  ques- 
not  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  tion,  and  to  consider  the  subject  not  only 
United  States.  The  editor  of  these  vol-  in  regard  to  its  relations  to  the  law  acted 
umes,  it  is  true,  regards  Mr.  Marcy's  ex-  on  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
position  as  one  of  '*  almost  unequalled  but  also  in  connection  with  the  general 
sagacity  and  exactness.'*  With  this  ex-  position  of  international  law.  It  must  be 
pression  of  opinion  it  is  not  possible  to  confessed  that  from  a  national  point  of 
agree.  By  other  instances  than  those  view  this  portion  of  the  treaty  is  by  no 
already  given  it  may  be  shown  to  be  un-  means  creditable  to  English  statesman- 
sound,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  govern-  ship.  For,  in  brief,  those  who  had  to 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  1866  when  safeguard  English  interests  agreed  to  cer- 
they  gave  domiciled  aliens  an  opportunity  tain  propositions  which,  though  they  con- 
of  leaving  the  country  within  a  certain  tained  some  germs  of  existing  interna- 
period  if  they  were  unwilling  to  bear  tional  law,  did  not,  as  drafted,  accurately 
arms  against  the  Confederate  States.     If 

Mr.  March's  doctrine  were  logically  car-  •  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morton,  Sept  5, 186a;  Digwt, 

ried  out,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  permis-  toL  ii.,  p.  498. 
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express  the  existing  rules  on  the  subject  them.    The  editor  publishes  In  these  vol- 

That  this  was  so  was  admitted  in  the  umes  an  extract  from  his  own  commenta- 

treaty  itself,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  ries  on  American  law  which  is  so  much 

„,,.._  to  the  point  that  it  should  be  reproduced 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent  to  here, 
the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  were  in  force       it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  rules* 

at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  though   leading   immediately    to   an   award 

Article  I.  arose,  but  that  her  Majesty's  Gov-  superficially  favorable  to  the  United  Sutes  in 

emment,  in  order  to    evince    its   desire  of  the  large  damages  it  gave,  placed  limitati<»is 

strengthening  the  friendly  relations  hctween  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  greater  even  than 

the  two  countries,  and  of  making  satisfactory  those    England    had  endeavored  to  impooe 

provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that  in  decia-  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  far  greater 

mg  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  than  those  which  the  United  States  had  ever 

arising  out  of  those  claims,  the  arbitrators  previously  been  willing  to  concede.     If  such 

should  assume  that  her  Majesty's  Govern-  limitations  are  to  be  strictly  applied,  the  posi- 

ment  had  undertaken  to  act  on  the  principles  tion  of  a  neutral,  so  it  may  be  well  axgued* 

set  forth  in  those  rules.    (Digest,  vol.  iil,  p.  will  be  much  more  perilous  and  more  onerous 

^3'*)  in  case  of  war  between  maritime  powers  than 

This  admission  it  is  not  easy  to  reajn-  L^^^  ^^e^ob^o^TL^^^^^ 

cile  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  m  the  ^^^j^  be  obliged  not  only  to  live  a  stW 

House  of  Commons  on   May  26,   1873.  poUce  at  all  its  ports  to  prevent  contraband 

"  Were  they,"  he  asked,  "  as  regards  us  articles  from  going  out  to  a  belligerent,  but  to 

an  ex  post  facto  law  ?    I  say  they  were  have  a  powerful  navy  to  scour  the  seas  to  in- 

not.    We  deemed  that  they  formed  part  tercept  vessels  which  might  elude  the  home 

of  the  international  law  at  the  time  the  authorities,  and  creep  out  carrying  such  gobp 

claims  arose."*    The  written  admission  trabandaid.    It  must  be  recollected  that  not 

of  those  who  made  the  treaty,  and  had  2"*y  5"^  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  our 

closely  considered  the  subject,  and  who  boundary  to  the  north  and  to  the  wuth,  con- 

./^«,o,iuof  ,,«.,o^^ee^^:i..  ;«ill*   ;«  «   ««i  tarns  mnumerable  pomts  at  which  belligerents 

somewhat  unnecessarily  insert  m  a  sol-  ^^  replenish  their  contraband  storS,  and 

emn  treaty  a  qualification  so  important  as  nothing  but  a  standing  army  or  navy  greater 

the  above,  must  be  held  to  override  the  than  those  of  any  European  power  comd  prfr 

oratorical  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  vent  such  operations.     Norwould  this  be  the 

Not  only,  however,  did  Great  Britain  con-  only  difficulty.    No  foreign  war  could  exist 

sent  to  be  judged  by  rules  which  its  nego-  without  imposing  upon  the  governments  oC  • 

tiators  expressly  declared  not  to  be  the  neutral  states  functions  in  the  repression  of 

existing  rules  of  international  law,  and  to  sympathy  with  either  belligerent  which  no  free 


only  temporary  obligation, 

ton.     "  And  the  high  contracting  parties  come  to  the  subject  of  neutrality,"  says  Fro- 

agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  fcssor  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh,  a  leading  roKOt 

themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  bcr  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  (I»- 

to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  pow-  stitutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  by  James 

ers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them."  t  lorimer,  LL.D. :  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1883. 

The  result  is  now  common  knowledge.  P\52)»  "j^f  shall  see  but  too  much  rea^ 

The  arbitrators  interpreted  those  looslly  fch^^^^^^^^^ 

drawn  rules  in  a  sense  wholly  against  the  tion  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  perms- 

case  of  Great  Bntain,  and  she  was  con-  ncntly,  was  in  reality  a  compromise  by  which 

demned  to  pay  an  immense  sum  of  money  neutral  rights  were  sacrificed  to  the  extent 

for  the  infringement  of  rules  made  after  which  on  that  occasion  was  requisite  to  avoid 

the  supposed  offence  was  committed,  and  a  fratricidal  war.     Before  the  award  of  the 

which  on  her  own  showing  were  not  the  arbiters  who  met  at  Geneva  could  be  applied 

proper  test  of  her  conduct  in  the  matter.  ^*  ^  precedent,  a  new  treaty  embodying  the 

But  another  result  also  followed;  for,  so  ^^"^^4^  "three  rules'*  would  require  to  be 

far  from  urging  their  acceptance  by  other  ^^P^^o^^ated ;  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 

u  '^u  **      ^.       ^    ^ ^y            ^          \  Cither  England  or  any  other  neutral  power 

powers    both    parties  to    the  agreement  would  again  agree  beforehand  to  pay  daSS 

have  refused  m  the  future  to  be  bound  by  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  imposslbfelrJgSe- 

mcnts  which  these  rules  impose."    This  new 

*  Digest,  vol.  iii.,  p.  643.  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Britisli 

t  Ibid,  p.  631.  members  of  the  commission,  by  whom  die 
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found  set  out  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr. 
Wharton's  "  Digest" 

A  neutral  government  is  bound — First,  to 
use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction, 
of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground 
to  beueve  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war 
against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and 
also  to  use 'like  dil^nce  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction  to 
warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters 
as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the 
other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or 
augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or 
the  recruitment  of  men. 

Thirdly,  to  ezerdse  due  diligence  in  its  own 
ports  ana  waters,  and  as  to  all  (persons  within 
Its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  or  duties.  (Vol.  iii.,  p. 
630.) 

The  second  of  these  rules,  so  far  as  the  first 
and  last  parts  of  it  are  concerned,  express 
with  reasonable  accuracy  the  international 
law  on  this  pQint  as  generally  received 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  America* 
But  the  term  *' military  supplies"  is  too 
vague  to  be  regarded  as  stricUy  accu- 
rate. Provisions  for  a  crew  of  a  ship 
of  war  are  military  supplies  in  some 
senses ;  but  unless  tney  are  so  continually 
taken  on  board  at  a  particular  port  as  to 
make  it  a  base  of  naval  operations,  then  it 
has  not  been  usual  to  regard  this  purchase 
bv  a  belligerent  ship  in  a  neutral  port  as 
illegal.  But  under  this  term,  provisions, 
it  is  obvious,  might  not  be  supplied,  and 
so  the  crew  of  a  belligerent's  war  ship 
miji^ht  be  starved  in  a  neutral  port.  The 
first  and  third  rules  must  be  read  tc^ether, 
though,  to  some  extent,  the  third  has  an 
application  also  to  the  second.  No  inter- 
national provisions  have  g^iven  rise  to 
greater  discussion  among  jurists  in  recent 
years  than  have  these  now  famous  three 
rules,  and  more  espedallv  the  term  **due 
diligence  "  has  been  very  keenly  criticised, 
as  well  as  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  the  arbitrators.  That  gloss  was  that 
due  diligence  **  ought  to  be  exercised  by 
neutral  governments  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  nsks  to  which  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents may  be  exposed  from  a  failure  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their 
part."  But  however  faulty  and  vague  this 
definition  of  the  proper  amount  of  dili- 

fence  required  from  a  neutral  power  may 
e,  it  arises  from  the  very  va^eness  of 
the  term  itself.    The  words  *Mue  dill- 


treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated,  inserted 
in  the  treaty  the  memorandum  [which  we  have 
already  quoted]. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  treaty  of  187 1  that 
the  **  three  rules  "  should  be  suWitted  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  desired  to  make  such  a  submis- 
sion. It  may  be  also  added  that  there  was  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  both  Governments 
that  they  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  a 
single  state.  Austria  and  Germany  had  early 
stated  that  their  assent  would  not  be  given. 
The  **  three  rules,"  therefore,  were  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  only  provisionallv,  and 
are  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  principles  for 
which  the  United  States  contended  down  to 
the  late  civil  war,  but  give  advantages  to  bel- 
ligerents which  even  Great  Britain  regards  as 
excessive.  These  rules,  repudiated  as  they 
have  been  by  the  contracting  powers,  and  re- 
jected by  all  other  powers,  are  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  not  forming  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, but  as  not  binding  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  That  the  "three 
rules  "  were  temporary  and  exceptional,  and 
were  to  be  only  effective  in  case  of  ratification 
by  the  great  powers,  which  ratification  was 
never  given,  is  mamtained  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his 
letters  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  of  May  8  and  Sep- 
tember 1 8,  1876,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hayes 
in  his  message  to  the  Senate  of  January  13, 
1879.  The  same  position  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1873  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General.    (Digest,  vol.  iii.,  p.  650.) 

These  are  Dr.  Wharton's  reasons 
against  the  continuance  of  the  three  rules, 
and  his  historical  sketch  of  their  abandon- 
ment. Such  has  been  the  ignominious 
end  of  propositions  which  were  to  govern 
the  future  relations  of  all  neutral  and 
belligerent  states.  They  will  remain  for 
a  lon^  time  to  come  as  an  example  of 
American  shrewdness  and  British  eood 
nature.  To  agree  to  pay  for  a  wrong  done 
when  it  is  clearly  apparent  is  a  reasonable 
course  ;  to  agree  to  abide  in  the  future  by 
certain  new  and  specified  rules  is  equally 
reasonable,  if  the  rules  are  themselves 
desirable ;  but  to  agree  to  pay  damages 
which  are  to  be  estimated  by  rules  not  in 
force  when  the  act  complained  of  occurred, 
and  which  the  party  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  formulated  repudiates  as  soon 
as  they  have  served  their  purpose,  is  one 
of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  of  statesman- 
ship which  this  generation  has  witnessed. 

We  have  said  already  that  the  rules  con- 
tained some  portions  of  existing  interna- 
tional law,  though  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  treaty  they  are  not, 
taken  as  a  whole,  accurate  statements  of 
the  law.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  examine 
them  a  little  more  closely.    They  will  be 
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¥ince"  contain  no  precise  deHaition. 
hey  can  only  be  construed  according  to 
individual  opinion.  They  resemble,  in 
fact,  certain  terms  well  known  to  lawyers, 
such  as  reasonable  time,  reasonable  care, 
the  conduct  of  a  prudent  mariner,  and  so 
on,  any  one  of  which  has  a  different 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  different  persons. 
To  introduce  such  a  term  into  a  rule  of 
international  law  is  to  reduce  the  conclu- 
sion of  international  disputes  to  the  level 
of  a  trial  at  niii  prius.    The  difference 


than  the  wide  divergence  of  the  American 

and  English  contentions  on  the  point. 
Whilst  that  already  given  substantially 
expresses  the  American  view,  that  of  this 
country  was  that  it  should  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  "the  governments  of  civilized 
States  arc  accustomed  to  employ  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  security  or 
that  of  their  own  citizens."  Such  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
discredit  these  rules  as  permanent  inter- 
national principles  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  and  to  prevent  their  accept- 
ance by  any  European  power.  Their  m- 
fluence  has  thus  been  altogether  of  an 
indirect  kind,  and  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  codifying,  on  our  part  at  any  rate,  for 
all  lime  the  floating  and  uncertain  proposi- 
tions of  international  law  was  irretrievably 
lost.  When  the  great  difficulty  of  formu- 
lating international  law  is  called  to  mind, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  was  not  more  care- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  effectuate  Rome  of  its 
ostensible  purposes.  That  it  has  to  some 
extent  made  clearer  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  and  Che  United  States  as  neutrals 
may  be  admitted ;  but  while  it  has  done 
something  10  establish  a  principle,  it  has 
left  its  application  as  doubtful  as  ever. 
As  regards  the  main  portion  of  the  first 
rule  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  and  of 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  adapted  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  warlike  use,  it  was  uncertain 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  doc- 
trine to  what  extent  it  was  the  existinz 
principle  of  international  law.  Mr.  Hall, 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutrals,"  thus    touches    on    the    ques- 

The  di rect  logical  conclusions  to beobtained 
from  ihc  ground  principles  of  neutrality  go  no 
futihcr  than  to  prohibit  (he  issue  from  neutral 
waters  o£  a  vessel  provided  with  a  belligei 


mission  is  conclnsive  evidence  as  to  the  bet 
of  hostile  intent,  and  in  order  to  aatwfy  ths 
alternative  condition  it  !■  not  neccwaiyAM 
the  ship  shall  be  fully  armed  or  folly  maimed. 
A  vessel  intended  to  mount  four  gmUi  and  to 
carry  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,  would  tn 
to  an  unarmed  vessel  sufficiently  formidahte 
with  a  single  gun  and  half  its  complement  of 
seamen.  But  to  possess  any  force  at  all,  it 
must  possess  a  modicum  of  armament,  and  It 
must  bave  a  crew  sufficient  at  the  same  tine 
to  use  that  armament  and  to  handle  the  ah^ 
If,  then,  the  vessel  seems,  at  the  momeat  of 
leaving  the  neutral  por^  to  ful£l  these  coodt 
*'  ;ins,  the  neutral  must,  judging  &t»n  the  fact^ 

fer  a  hostile  intent,  and  prevent  the  depaifr 

e  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  folly  re 

vessel  completely  armed,  and  L  ,     - 

spect  fitted  the  moment  it  receives  id  crew  U 
1  man  of  war,  is  a  proper  snbject  vk 
-ce.  There  is  nothing  to  prerent  in 
neutral  possessor  from  selling  it,  and  undii^ 
talcing  to  deliver  It  to  a  belligerent  either  Is 
the  neutral  port  or  in  that  of  the  pttrchaier, 
ubjcct  to  the  light  of  the  other  beulf[creiit  to 
eiie  it  as  a  contraband  if  he  meets  it  od  thi 
bi^   seas   or   within   his    enemy's   ' 


ial  adventure  whidi  no  natieab 
bound  to  prohibit."  If  the  neutral  nuysiB 
his  vessel  when  built,  be  may  build  it  to  oidert 
and  it  must  be  permissible,  as  between  tta 
belligerent  and  the  neutral  state,  toglte  At 
order  which  it  is  permissible  to  execnie.  K 
would  appear,  therefore,  arguing  from  pnnll 
principles  alone,  that  a  vessel  of  war  mqilO 
built,  armed,  and  furnished  with  a  mlnliniia 
■acing  crew,  and  that  in  this  atate,  p(» 
!  it  has  not  received  a  commission,  ft  nw 
clear  from  a  neutral  harbor  on  a  rnnftiwn 
lyage  to  a  belligerent  port,  wtthont  ai 

fraction  of  neutrality  bavms;  been  o 

(P.  63.) 

But  these  theoretical  views  and  tboM 
of  other  jurists  on  this  point  are  nttw,  bott 
asre^rds  the  United  States  and  Gnat 
Britain,  rather  of  academical  than  of  pnfr 
tical  importance,  because  the govemmeati 
of  these  countries  bave  eivea  in  their  ad- 
hesion  in  substance  to  the  priod^  COI^ 
tained  in  the  first  rule.  The  Fordp 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  more  espeduf 
the  eighth  section  of  that  statute,  ooiicl^ 
sively  settled  the  principle  of  law  la  tbil 
country.  Here  again  is  an  undoublad 
instance  of  the  influence  of  the  prtndples 
of  American  international  Law  on  tliat  a( 
this  country,  which,  in  its  turn,  irill  be 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  affect  Uie  pnfr 
tice  of  other  European  nations.     For  Alt 


belonging  to abeliigerent,  and  .this  principle  had  its  rise  in  the   United 


able  to  inflict  damage  on  his  enemy. 


I  States  is  quite  certain.    An  act 
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ing  it  passed  through  Congress  in  1792,  1  came  binding  on  the  persoas  who  were 
and  was  re-enacted  in  1818,  and  from  the  '  parties  to  this  instrament ;  and  it  may  be 

very  beginning   of  their   existence   as   a  I  regarded  aa' singular  '' 

separate  power  the   United  States  have  1  Britain,  which  ~*  — 


follotvedout  this  doctrine.     The  earliest 
expression  of    it  in  international 
's  found  in  a  communii 


the  doctrine,  gave  her  a 

Declaration  of  Paris,  the  United  States 

of  Mr.   were  not  bound  by  it.    Yet  so  long  ago  as 

■"'    to  I  the  year  1800  Mr.  Marshall  had  empbat- 

he  .  ically  expressed  the  views  of  the  United 

States  on  the  subject :  — 


Jefferson  in  1793.  when  in  a  despatch  t 

the   government    of    Great    Brita' 

wrote  that  the  practice  of  comm 

ing  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in  our  ;     p^^,  „^,  ^^.^ually  blockaded  by  a  force 

ports  to  cru.se  on  any  of  the  belligerent  ,  ^p^ble  of  completely  iiveatit^  themTiave  not 


parties,  is  equally  and  entirely  disap-  yet  been  declared  (by  the  law  of  nations) 
proved,  and  the  government  will  lake'  ■  ■  '■•  >  ■  •'  ■■  "  •- 
effectual  measures  "to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.*'  But  whilst  this  principle  has 
been  consistently  acted  upon  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  question  that  the  first 
of  the  Washington  rules  went  far  beyond 
the  previously  accepted  law  of  the  repub- 
lic. We  have  stated  the  principle  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  words ;  its  practical  extent 
seems  to  be  shown  by  a  single  sentence 
.  of  Mr.  Clayton's  in  a  communication  by 
that  gentleman  to  Daroo  von  RoSnnc  in 
1849.  "  The  government  of  the  United 
States,"  he  writes,  "will  under  Its  own 
Neutrality  Act  prevent  war  cruisers  issu- 
ing from  Its  ports  to  aid  a  belligerent  in 
contest  with  a  friendly  State."  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  the  three  rules  has  been 
indirectly  to  sanction  the  American  prin- 
ciple. Beyond  this  it  has  not  carried  the 
law.  The  extent  of  the  obligation  of  this 
country  is  bounded  by  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  by 
its  police  and  its  officials.  This  is  as 
much  asanygovernmeut  can  require  from 
this  country,  and  in  its  turn  Great  Britain 
can  require  no  greater  vigilance  from  the 
United  States. 


.'7" 
state  of  blockade.  If  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blockade  is  dispensed  with,  then  every  part 
of  all  the  belligerent  powers  raxj  at  all  times 
be  declared  in  (hat  state,  and  (he  commerce 
of  neutrals  is  thereby  subjected  to  universal 
capture.     (D^est,  vol.  liL,  p.  369.] 

This  was  repeated  in  very  similar  words 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  1816,  and,  as  Mr.  Mad- 
ison pointed  out  several  years  before,  the 
United  states  were  among  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  practice  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  French  wars.  But  though  the 
United  States  did  not  become  a  party  to 
the  public  declaration  on  this  point  in 
1856,  the  government  of  the  repuolic  has 
never  swerved  from  its  ancient  faith,  and 
from  a  principle  which  its  influence  largely 
helped  to  make  an  axiom  of  modem  in- 
ternational law.  Thus  BO  recendy  as  1885 
the  existing  views  of  the  United  States 
were  expressed  at  length  and  with  great 
clearness  in  a  despatch  from  Mr,  Bayard 
relative  to  the  aSairs  of  the  United  States 
of  Columbia,  which  is  valuable  not  only 
as  an  expression  of  opinion,  but  for  its 
historical  sketch  of  this  subject. 


The  Govemment  of  the  United  States  [he 
uiieu  jidics  writes]  must  regard  as  utterly  nugatory  proc- 

Th,  i„porunc.  of  *.  .h,„  rale,  of  1?^,?^  SirS  "fJo^^^iiS 


the  Treaty  of  Washingtor 


n  theinflu- 


^r  of  a  naval  force  which  it 


ence  of  the  principles  which  underlie  them  ^^j^^^  jo  be  competent  to  constitute  a  block- 
on  the  position  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  a^e- 

That   position  is  also  vitally  affected  by         .    ..      „         j  i   j       l  ■  ,■ 

Iho  pnVlplos  of  inlemiiloni,!  Ia»  in  ,1  "^  «'■  J^T"^  amoWe.  l>yjo.Mi»g 

gard  to  the  blockade  of  one  belligerent  ~'  '^  '■."  B""""""  ™  '""*  " 

* .  .      .,_,    _!_■_.    .f  _  •■  ..  "        ..  lh>>  Ivmnnino' nt  the  rantur 


port  by  the  ships  of  v 


may  be  regarded 

accepted  principle  at  the  present 
that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  on 
neutral  powers  must  be  effective,  that  a 
paper  blockade  is  unfair  to  neutrals  and 
harmless  to  a  belligerent.  This  principle 
has  —  as  is  clearly  shown  in  these  vol- 
umes—  always  buen  consistently  adhered 
to  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,   which   has    never   '  i-—   ._ 

point  out  the  propriety  of  its  vi 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  this  prii 
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■Of  another.    It  the  beginning  of  the  century - 


'ersally   then  young  in  the  family  of  sovereignties,  and 

*   ■'— -    naturally  desirous  of  peace  with  all — most 

reluctantlv.  and  at  great  cost  of  blood  and 

treasure,   to  undertake,  as  at  last  the  sole 

Great  Brit- 


ain  and  France,  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  the  invalidity  of  paper  blockades. 
(Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  379.) 

.    ..  .     _  Thus,  whilst  it  is  just  to  admit  the  great 

been  slow  to   value  of  American  influence  on  the  proper 

s.    By  I  settlement  of  this  international  doctrine, 

pie  be>  I  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  observe  this ' 
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continued  endeavor  to  cause  its  accept- 
ance among  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  To  Great  Britafa,  as  a 
great  commercial  nation,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  these  States  should 
adhere  to  fair  and  well-recognized  rules  of 
international  conduct.  By  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  United  States  have  assumed 
for  themselves  a  paramount  ioH 
among  the  States  of  the  American 


Hence  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  to  bring  these 
smaller  governments  into  harmony  upon 
questions  of  international  law  with  the 
views  now  held  by  the  United  States  and 
the  European  powers  is  one  which  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world  that  it 
should  be  successful.  And  in  this  sphere 
we  may  certainly  look  forward  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "United  States  being  in- 
creasingly felt. 

For  fliis  reason  also  their  attitude  in 
regard  10  privateering  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  government  reused  to  be  a 
parly  to  the  abolition  of  privateering  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  not  from  an  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  but  from  the  plain- 
est self-interest.  For  the  United  States 
were  willing  to  go  further  than  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  altogether  to  exempt 
the  private  property  of  citizens  of  a  bellig- 
erent State  from  capture  at  sea.  '■  In 
answer  to  Lord  Clarendon,"  writes  Mr. 
Buchanan,  then  the  United  States  minis- 
ter in  London,  to  Mr.  Marcy  on  March 
24,  1854— 

I  admitted  that  the  practice  of  privateering 
was  subject  to  great  abuse*;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  possible  under  existing  circum- 
stances for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  its 
suppression  unless  the  naval  powers  would 
go  one  step  further  and  consent  that  war 
against  private  property  should  be  abolished 
altogether  upon  the  ocean  as  it  had  been  upon 
the  land.  There  was  nothing  really  different 
in  principle  or  morality  between  the  act  of  a 
regular  cruiser  and  that  of  a  piivateei  in  rob- 
bing a  merchant  vessel  upon  the  ocean,  and 
con^scating  the  property  of  private  individu- 
als on  board  for  the  benclit  of  the  captor, 
})ul  how  would  the  suppression  of  privateer- 
ing without  going  further  operate  upon  the 
United  States?  Suppose,  for  eiample,  we 
should  again,  unfortunately,  be  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Great  Itrit^n,  which  1  earnestly  hope 
might  never  be  the  case,  to  what  a  situation 
must  wc  be  reduced  if  we  should  consent  to 
abolish  privateering.'  .  .  .  The  only  means 
which  w«  would  possess  to  counterbalance  in 
some  degree  their  (Great  Britain's)  far  greater 
numerical  strength,  would  be  to  convert  our  ^ 
merchant  vessels,  cast  out  of  employmenl  by  |  their  forces 
the  war,  into  privateers,  and  endeavor  by  their  service  of  I 
assbtance  to  mflict  as  much  injury  on  British  |  crews  were 


Very  much  to  the  same  effect  was  Pn» 
ident  Pierce's  message  in  the  same  year, 
and  it  cannot  be  donated  that  the  poUcy 
of  the  American  statesmen  who  were  Ib 
power  in  1854  has  obtained  the  appronl 
^  of  the  American  people  and  of  AmericBB 
;.  I  jurists.     But   it  IS   also  c-"-'"  *'■- •  ** 


1  that  I 


abolition  of  privateering  is  a  ncopdnd 
step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
a  belligerent  to  capture  private  propeitj 
at  sea.  The  United  States  would  hai« 
been  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  a  nfr 
eral  adhesion  to  their  larger  principle  nut 
they  consented  to  agree  to  the  abolitkn 


iple  Act 
raaonaUt 


of  privateering.  That  in  thus  a[;niig 
acceptance  of  the  broad  principle  " 
were  pressing  for  a  just  and  re: 
rule  of  international  conduct  is  cerou, 
Theseizureof  private  property  on  the  Ugh 
seas  during  the  progress  of  a  war  mxf 
enrich  the  captors  of  one  nation  and  n^ 
ruin  the  merchants  of  another,  btit  aeont 
of  privateers  would  make  no  differeatt  ' 
now  in  the  result  of  a  war,  justaa  nnnok 
ous  captures  of  merchant  ships  by  piw 
erly  commissioned  ships  of  war  would  M 
equally  without  effect  on  the  issue  of  be 
struggle  between  two  belli^rents.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  civilixed  nattooii 
while  making  on  the  one  hand  tbenpit 
effective  preparations  for  eCEectual  wai&f^ 
to  endeavor  on  the  other  to  minimiae  M 
much  as  possible  the  disastera  of  war  IB 
private  citizens.  A  step  in  this  directkiB 
would  be  to  exempt  private  property  atm 
from  capture. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  abolitioa  if 
privateering  may  be  after  all  but  a  M17 
Qomina!  improvemenL  For  fast  craiMB 
taken  from  the  merchant  service,  itmBBli 
by  regular  or  volunteer  seamen,  and  pn^ 
erly  commissioned,  are  to  all  intents  aM 
purposes  privateers  in  a  respectable  Ibci^ 
and  under  official  control.  And  the  te» 
dency  of  the  time  is  to  make  these  andfr 
ary  vessels  ait  important  factor  In  navaT 
warfare.  What  Great  Britain  has  then- 
fore  abolished  in  principle,  she  will  in  thi 
next  war  that  takes  place  be  seenisfaa 
adhering  to.  The  question  of  the  leg 
—  from  the  point  01  view  of  ialen 
law  —  of  volunteer  men-of-war  has  already 
received  elucidation.  In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870  — 

the  Kin^  of  Prussia  invited  all  Gemna  si^ 

shipowners  to  place  ihemaelvcs,  ml 

d  ships  suiuble  thereto,  at  tka 

:  fatherland.     The  officers  aad 

1  be  enrolled  by  tte  owocn  rf 
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the  ships,  and  were  to  enter  into  the  Eederal 
navy  for  the  continuancu  of  the  war,  and  to 
wear  its  uniform  and  badge  of  rank,  to  ac> 
knowledge  its  competence,  and  to  take  an 
oath  lo  the  articlea  of  war.  The  ships  were 
to  sail  under  the  federal  flag,  and  to  be  armed 
and  ftlteU  out  for  the  ..... 


by  th«  federal  royal  navy.  .  .  . 
Government,    regarding   the   ir 


allotted  to  them  '  ^^T; 
The  French 


:  institution  by 
Prussia  of  a  volunteer  naval  force  as  the  revi- 
val of  privateering  in  a  disguised  form,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  Royal  Prussian  decree  as 
instituting  an  auxiliary  marine  contrary  to 
Prussia's  engagements  under  the  Declaratioa 
of  1856. 

After  coDsuUiog  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  Earl  Granville  replied  that  "the 
British  goverarnent  could  not  object  to 
the  decree  of  the  German  government  as 
infringing  the  Declaration  of  Paris,"  • 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  writers  on  inter- 
oatiooal  law  are  not  agreed  upon  this 
point,  and  it  is  an  open  question  among 
them  whether  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
mentioned  is  not  a  breach  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  1856.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  difference 
between  the  principles  of  the  European 
powers  and  the  United  States  would  in 

Bactice  lead  to  no  very  different  result 
ence  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  only 
lasting  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  can  be  obtained  by  the  adaption 
of  the  view  of  the  United  States,  vii.,  "  to 
exempt  private  property  on  the  ocean 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers  as 
well  as  by  privaieers."  The  object  ol  the 
powers  who  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  will  not  in  fact  be  obtained  without 
a  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  broader 
basis  than  that  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment It  is  certain  that  time  will  even^ 
ually  bring  about  the  general  acceptance 
of  t^c  American  principle, 
private  property  from  capti 
until  such  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  there 
is  but  little  to  be  said  against  a  nation 
adhering  to  privateering  in  name  as  well 
as  in  reality. 

We    have    now  dealt  —  comparatively 
cursorily  —  with  a  few  only  of  the  points 
touched  on  In  these  volumes  :  within  their 
compass  there   arc  many  other  subjects 
worthy  of  di.scussion   did   space  permit 
Some  are  very  special,  such  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  North  |  questions 
American  Indians;  others  are  connected    pi'etensioi 
vith  points  of  more  universal  importance,    peculiarly  mischi 
^      *    -       ■        ■  ■■    ■        ^.r.  «„.,_»*  Tint  anart  frnm 


laitare  contained  the  code  of  conduct  of 
the  United  States  on  this  point,  and  also 
several  epistxles  of  historical  interest. 
Amone  the  latter  may  be  noted  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  United  Sute»  in 
'0-"  -a  regard  to  the  right  of  their  minis- 
Paris  to  transmit  his  messages  u~ 


opened  through  the  besiegers'  lines.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment against  any  interference  with  the 
free  passage  of  messages  between  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  neutral  State  in  a  besieged 
city  and  hia  government  were  spirited  and 
just  This  right  of  unintemipted  corre- 
spondence between  a  neutral  power  and 
its  representative  conid  not  be  infringed 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  ever3r 
nation,  and  in  thus  asserting  it  the  United 
Stales  added  another  to  the  services 
which  their  independentattitudehaa  done 
lo  the  cause  of  civilization.  Again,  under 
this  head  we  meet  with  the  attempt  of  Mr, 
Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  in  1876 
to  present  an  address  to  the  president 
containing  such  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  the  British  government  that  the  secre> 
tarjF  of  state  refused  to  permit  its  presen- 
tation. The  suppcrtersof  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  policy  are  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing the  country  that  they  would  have  in  a 
practically  independent  Ireland  a  friendlv 
and  not  a  hostile  neighbor.  In  itself  this 
episode  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  it 
indicates  the  unpatriotic  temper  of  Mr. 
Par 0 ell's  party  in  regard  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain,  and  serves  to 
show  that  that  party  if  in  power  at  Dublin 
would  glory  in  embroiling  the  government 
of  this  country  with  a  friendly  nation. 
We  should  nave  been  glad  to  avail  our> 
Ives  on  this  occasion  of  the  materials 
collected  by  Dr.  Wharton  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  important  question  of  the  fish- 
exempt  eriea,  which  is  still  pending  between  the 
jod  i  Cabinets  of  Washington  aod  London,  but 
this  subject  would  require  an  article  to  it- 
self, and  we  hope  to  revert  to  it  on  a  future 
occasion  when  the  negotiations  are  more 
advanced.  Meanwhile  we  can  only  record 
our  opinion  that  fishery  rights  in  the  sea 
are  not  to  be  determinea  by  strict  legal 
provisions,  or  by  any  theory  of  natural 
jurisdiction,  but  b^  a  reasonable  com- 
promise formulated  in  diplomatic  conveit- 
tions.  This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
nliich  rigorous  exclusive 
and  retaliatory  measures  are 
10  inopporti 


Such  is  the  chapter  on  diplomatic  agents.       B"'  apart  from  the  light  which  this  val- 

.  uable  mass  of  material  throws  upon  par- 

•  Dis.,1.  vol.  iii.,  p,  4,s,  quwiog  Sir  T,  Twi-  io  ,  ticular  transactions,  it  shows  us  the  great 

"  BciiiECfcai  RightL'i^  .  part  wbich  the  United  States  have  played 
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and  are  yet  destined  to  play  in  the  forma- 
tion of  modern  international  law,  and  the 
exceptional  position  which  they  will  hold 
in  the  history  of  this  subject.  The  inter- 
national law  of  the  United  States  is  char- 
acterized by  a  marked  individuality  and 
independence  of  thought.  The  statesmen 
of  the  republic  have  not  felt  themselves 
bound  by  theories  however  venerable,  or 
been  troubled  by  the  conflicting  views  of 
eminent  jurists.  They  have  rested  their 
contentions  on  clear  principles  which  they 
have  evolved  for  themselves,  and  they 
have  enunciated  their  views  without  ob- 
scurity and  with  perfect  straightforward- 
ness. The  faculty  of  clear  and  striking 
exposition  which  characterizes  the  first  of 
the  American  writers  on  legal  subjects  has 
equally  marked  the  despatches  ot  succes- 
sive secretaries  of  state.  And  when  occa- 
sion has  required  they  have  been  keen  to 
seize  practical  advantages,  and  have  never 
allowed  their  grasp  of  principles  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  national  interests.  Nor 
have  they  oeen  slow  to  urge  their  conten- 
tions with  ingenuity,  sometimes  even  with 
enthusiasmj   and    always     with    dignity, 

Cower,  and  resolution.  Since  this  has 
een  done  in  the  past,  and  since  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  on  international 
law  has  hitherto  been  so  distinctly  felt, 
we  may  expect  that  in  the  future,  as  their 
strength  increases,  American  opinion  will 
continue  to  produce  marked  effects  upon 
the  rules  of  international  conduct. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
MAJOR  LAWRENCE,   F.L.S. 
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Book  IV.  —  Back  Again. 

CHAPTER   IV, 

Colonel  Lawrence  dined  with  the 
Catherses  the  following  day,  took  a  drive 
with  them  the  next,  and  lunched  on  board 
the  Veda  the  next  but  one,  each  such  so- 
cial occurrence  seeming  to  lead  inevitably 
to  the  one  beyond.  What  impulse  there 
was  in  the  matter  certainly  came  from 
Algernon  Gathers,  who  laid  violent  hands 
upon  his  time  and  inclination,  as  it  was 
his  fashion  to  lay  hands  upon  most  things 
within  reach.  Oddly  enough  he  seemed 
inspired  with  a  genuine  liking  for  the  new- 
comer's society.  Possibly  he  may  have 
found  a  satisfaction  in  attaching  to  his 
train  so  serious  and  responsible  a  member 
of  the  community  ;  possibly  the  mere  fact 


of  his  being  something  of  a  novelty  gave 
him  a  lustre  not  his  own.  Whatever  the 
reason  was,  he  certainly  lost  no  occasion 
of  urging  his  presence,  pleading  as  before 
the  hardship  of  his  own  case,  and  the  par* 
amount  duty  of  friendship  under  the  Gir> 
cumstances. 

John  Lawrence  yielded,  and  went.  He 
did  not,  in  truth,  need  much  persuading. 
If  there  was  a  |^ood  deal  that  irritatecT  him 
on  these  occasions,  the  pleasure  consider- 
ably outweighed  the  irritation.  He  found 
some  little  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  relative  standing  of  husband  and 
wife,  rather  of  the  wife  towards  the  has* 
band,  that  being  the  portion  of  the  prol^ 
lem  which  naturally  held  most  interest  for 
him.  He  made  up  his  mind,  that  is  to 
say,  absolutely  and  irrevocably,  one  day, 
and  then  mentally  wiped  the  decision  oat 
the  next. 

She  had  suffered  a  great  disillusion*  of 
that  he  felt  confident.  His  impression 
was  that  it  was  alreadv  a  good  long  way 
in  the  background.  Tne  storm,  whatever 
it  was,  had  passed,  and  had  given  place  to 
a  forced  serenity.  She  had  taken  her  life 
by  the  two  shoulders,  and  was  not  goiur 
to  let  it  out  of  her  own  control;  her  win 
was  set  upon  making  the  best  of  it,  and 
her  will  was  not  a  thing  which  even  the 
most  stubborn  or  the  most  brutal  of  factl 
could  venture  entirely  to  trifle  vrith. 

The  likeness  to  Lady  Mordaunt — al- 
ways a  likeness  of  expression  rather  than 
of  feature  —  had  become  much  more 
marked.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  formeriy 
been  overlaid  with  other  and  coritrarvten- 
dencies,  which  years,  or  the  unkina  has* 
ards  of  her  destiny  had  tended  to  e£Eiace. 
There  was  less  intellect,  less  imperiout> 
ness,  but  there  was  even  more  of  a  sort  of 
unspoken  reliance  upon  self.  A  reliance 
the  more  decided  that  it  was  never  for  a 
moment  obtruded. 

Evidently,  with  her  the  primal  need  was 
to  minister  rather  than  to  be  ministered 
to.  She  was  not  a  soft,  clinging,  expan- 
sive woman,  and  even  if  circumstances 
had  been  different  he  could  hardly  imag- 
ine her  having  ever  been  so.  WnereTt 
seemed  to  him  she  showed  most  cleariy 
that  some  painful,  unlooked-for  catastrcH 
phe  had  shattered  her  life,  was  in  a  sort 
of  unconquerable  reserve.  On  the  rate 
occasions  in  which  he  saw  her  in  society 
she  was  even  noticeably  silent,  whether 
owing  to  the  contiguity  of  her  brilliant 
husband  he  did  not  know,  but  it  seemed 
unnatural  that  so  innately  vigorous,  even 
dominant  a  nature,  shoula  have  shrunk  to 
such  a  degree  without  some  determinating 
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cause,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look  very 
far  to  discover  what  that  determinating 
cause  was  likely  to  be. 

That  her  husband  in  all  practical  points 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  her  was 
evident.  Every  particle  of  friction  that 
could  be  cleared  from  his  path  was  habit- 
ually so  cleared  by  her.  Wealth  has  pro- 
verbially a  beneficial  effect  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  even  wealth  needs  a  directing 
intelligence,  and  hers  was  one  which  al- 
lowed no  detail  to  escape  its  vigilance. 
To  Algernon  Gathers  his  money  seemed 
indeed  in  several  respects  to  be  a  source 
of  torment  rather  than  otherwise.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  haunted  with  an  insatiable 
sense  of  never  quite  getting  sufficient  good 
out  of  it;  perpetually  egged  on  to  duv, 
buy,  buy,  for  no  other  reason  apparently 
but  the  necessity  of  spending. 

His  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chases seemed  to  John  Lawrence  phenom- 
enal. Whenever  they  passed  a  shop 
where  antichita  were  sold,  —  and  every 
one  who  knows  Genoa  knows  that  that 
means  nearly  every  second  shop  —  he 
would  go  in  and  order  right  and  left,  as 
the  objects  struck  his  fancy,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  already  dozens  of 
others  more  or  less  the  same.  Gems  he 
had  a  particular  fancy  for,  and  would  turn 
over  the  trays  of  the  people  who  trafficked 
in  such  things,  bargaining  occasionally,  as 
he  himself  explained,  for  the  humor  of 
the  thing.  He  was  a  good  judge,  and  the 
things  no  doubt  were  worth  what  he  paid 
for  them,  but  it  seemed  to  the  looker-on  a 
doubtfully  satisfactory  way  of  getting 
through  large  sums.  These  he  would 
keep  by  him,  but  the  other  purchases  he 
would  usually  have  sent  off  either  to 
Mentone  or  Devonshire,  as  the  case  might 
be.  They  were  not  wanted  in  either  place, 
he  frankly  admitted,  but  after  all  the  chief 
use  of  a  house  was  as  a  place  in  which  to 
stow  away  your  superfluous  rubbish. 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  the  colonel  to 
wonder  whether  he  would  not  rather  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  gulping  down  every 
worldly  possession  he  owned  in  one  last 
gulp,  as  Cleopatra  is  fabled  to  have  done 
her  pearl,  thus  leaving  nothing  for  those 
that  came  after  him,  and  then  a  feeling  of 
pity  would  arise,  and  he  would  reproach 
himself  for  so  uncharitable  a  surmising. 
For  what  a  sorry  business  it  was  after  all! 
When  all  the  possibilities  of  imaginable 
extravagance  or  luxury  were  exhausted, 
what  did  it  amount  to?  In  point  of  en- 
joyment, yonder  sturdy  begrgar  tramping 
vigorously  by  in  the  airt  had  the  better 
bargain. 


They  8ta3red  in  Genoa  beyond  the  time 
which  Lady  Eleanor  had  named  as  the 
period  of  their  stay.  It  had  li^rown  cold, 
and  John  Lawrence  saw  that  she  was  ever 
in  a  state  of  suppressed  uneasiness  every 
time  her  husband  went  out  of  doors. 
Their  hotel  seemed  to  their  visitor  the 
most  unhome-like  and  uncomfortable 
place,  worse  than  even  his  own  ehostly 
caravansary  by  the  water^s  edge,  it  was 
not  so  big,  but  it  was  much  more  pre- 
tentious; its  brand-new  velvet  furniture 
catching  against  the  clothes,  and  exasper- 
ating the  temper  of  all  who  approached 
it ;  its  pier-glasses  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
rays,  as  if  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to 
monopolize  them.  Algernon  Gathers  had 
thrown  a  few  of  his  brocades  and  other 
recent  purchases  here  and  there,  but  only 
fitfullv,  nor  would  he  allow  his  wife  or  any 
one  else  to  undertake  the  office,  declaring 
that  their  arrangements  were,  if  anything, 
more  excruciating  to  him  than  Signor 
Goppi's  native  abominations. 

It  soon  became  a  habit  for  Colonel  Law- 
rence to  saunter  down  after  breakfast,  and 
upon  several  occasions  it  was  dusk  or 
night  before  he  regained  his  own  quarters. 
Algernon  Gathers  always  expressed  the 
warmest  satisfaction  at  his  appearance, 
and  dissatisfaction  at  his  departure,  though 
after  the  first  day  he  treated  him  with  as 
scant  a  measure  of  consideration,  and  as 
continuous  a  running  fire  of  mockeries  as 
he  did  the  rest  of  his  little  world. 

He  had  evidently  a  passion  for  thrust- 
ing small  darts  into  people,  and  seeing 
how  they  looked  under  the  infliction. 
His  neignbor's  weak  points,  when  discov- 
erable, he  seemed  to  regard  as  so  many 
recognizable  marks  for  uie  arrows  of  his 
undeniably  well-filled  quiver.  If  the  ar- 
row missed  its  mark,  it  was  no  matter;  if 
it  penetrated  to  the  very  bone,  well,  he 
could  always  fall  back  upon  the  innocence 
of  his  own  intentions. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  experimenting  in  this  way  upon 
his  wife,  which  partly,  perhaps,  accounted 
for  that  armor  of  reticence  which  she 
habitually  wore.  He  admitted  the  fact 
indeed  himself  with  a  whimsical  ingenu- 
ousness, which  went  some  way  towards 
palliating  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

"  I  wouldnH  be  married  to  an  absolutely 
even-tempered  woman,  not  for  all  the 
mines  of  Golconda,"  he  declared  one  day 
when  Lady  Eleanor  had  shown  a  little 
heat  over  some  piece  of  monstrously  in- 
verted morality  he  had  been  sonorously 
proclaiming.  *' The  pleasure  of  allowing 
my  fingers  to  play  along  the  delicate  edge 
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of  my  wife's  temper  I  regard  as  a  high 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  one  of  the  few  I  re- 
tain, since  other  recreations  of  the  kind 
have  unkindly  left  me  in  the  lurch.  When 
I  see  a  faint  color  beginning  to  rise  in  her 
cheeks,  then  I  know  that  I  am  getting 
upon  perilous  ground,  that  the  ice,  or  the 
lava-crust,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  sir 
lie,  is  getting-  thin ;  when  her  eye  begi  ^ 
to  light  up  if  she  ept  a  private  elec- 
trical ma  e  Insid  I  say  to  myself, 
*  Look  out  ..  /  friend,  the  storm  is  com- 
ing ! '  Still,  being  a  plucky  man  in  my 
small  way,  I  go  on,  feeling  my  way  cau- 
tiously but  playing  about  with  an  innocent 
air;  trembling  inwardly,  but  preserving 
as  bold  a  front  as  possible.  Frequently 
—  generally  in  fact,  I  may  say —  I  am  let 
off.  The  consciousness  of  having  but  a 
poor  creature  to  deal  with  no  doubt  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  she  magnanimously  ab- 
stains from  annihilating  me.  Now  and 
then,  however,  I  go,  I  suppose,  too  far, 
and  then  the  storm  really  comes.  The 
wind  suddenly  rises ;  thunder  cracks  over- 
head ;  the  trees  begin  to  rock ;  the  light- 
ning shines  down  upon  my  devoted  head  ; 
I  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  as  if  I  were  a  worm 
wriggling  in  scorched  humiliation  upon 
the  ground.  I  lie  low,  and  keep  quiet, 
biding  my  time  till  the  storm  is  over. 
Little  by  little  it  passes  ;  the  thunder  rolls 
awa^  in  the  distance ;  the  mountain-tops 
begin  to  reappear;  faint  gleams  of  sun 
show  in  the  far-off  distance,  and  I  come 
round  feeling  myself  carefully  all  over  to 
make  sure  that  I  am  alive,  and  discover 
to  my  relief  that  I  am  not  even  very  much 
the  worse  for  it.  Then  I  am  very  good 
indeed,  and  utter  no  more  improper  para- 
doxes for  at  least  a  week,  and  so  we  go  on 
a  long  time  without  another  storm." 

John  Lawrence,  to  whom  all  this  was 
addressed,  naturally  looked  at  the  wife  to 
see  how  she  took  it.  Her  cheeks  cer- 
tainly showed  that  premonitory  signal  x>i 
which  her  husband  had  spoken,  but  she 
smiled  and  defended  herself  playfully. 

"  You  haven't  had  a  storm  for  a  long 
time,  Algernon,"  she  said  pleadingly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  1  know  I  haven't  —  with 
shame  I  own  it.  The  reason  is  that  you 
no  longer  consider  me  worth  your  steel, 
that  is  all." 

**  It  is  very  wrong  to  amuse  yourself  by 
saying  things  just  to  irritate  me.  If  you 
have  a  better  temper  yourself,  you  ought 
to  have  the  more  pity  for  others.  Grati- 
tude, if  nothing  else,  should  make  you 
merciful." 

"As  for  saying  things  to  irritate  you, 
my  dear,  I  say  them  because  I  think  them. 


and  as  for  being  grateful,  I  am  perfectir 
willing  to  be  grateful  when  occasion  or 
fers,  but  as  to  the  remarkable  sweetaeu 
of  my  temper,  I  am  glad  you  have  neii- 
tioned  it,  as  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have 
discovered  it.  It  is  true  I  mayn't  fly  into 
heroic  rages,  but  I  certainly  flatter  mjsel£ 
that  I  can  take  it  out  in  other  \va3r8,  as  no 
one  ought  to  know  better  than  yourselft 
My  condition,  in  fact,  is  one  of  chronic 
irritability,  and  as  far  as  I  can  foresee  is 
likely,  I  may  remark,  to  remain  so.  A 
man  who  dislikes  hideous  colors  and  vio* 
lent  contrasts,  who  does  not  enjoy  a  per- 
petual shrieking,  rattling,  whisthng,  howl- 
ing, jingling  tintinnabulation  in  his  ears, 
who  has  a  prejudice  too  against  false  notes 
sung  at  the  pitch  of  the  most  powerful 
lungs  in  the  universe,  is  not  likely,  I  take 
it,  to  be  a  particularly  placid  man  nowar 
days  in  Italy." 

In  so  saymg,  Algernon  Gathers,  it  must 
be  admitted,  did  himself  no  more  than 
justice.  If  he  rarely  dropped  the  humor- 
ous tone  in  dealing  witn  the  things  to 
which  he  objected,  he  assuredly  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  his  grievances.  On 
the  contrary  he  rang  the  changes  on  them 
in  season  and  out  of  season  with  a  frank 
egotism  which,  to  a  man  like  John  Law- 
rence, seemed  simply  colossal;  to  hold 
one's  tongue  about  one's  minor  discom- 
forts, as  long  as  such  holding  of  the  tongue 
was  possible,  being  to  him  one  of  the  car- 
dinal attributes  of  manhood. 

To  manliness  indeed,  Algernon  Gathers 
at  this  time  could  hardly  oe  said  to  lay 
violent  claims;  he  rather  proclaimed  his 
own  inabilitv  to  endurance  with  an  evi- 
dent sense  tnat  in  so  doing  he  also  dem- 
onstrated his  own  inherent  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  a  some- 
what contemptuous  toleration  that  our 
stalwart  friend  accorded  him,  still  after  a 
while  he  did  come  to  tolerate  him.  In* 
deed,  although  in  most  respects  the  young 
man  had  certainly  altered  for  the  worse, 
although  many  of  those  flaws  which  he 
had  formerly  onl^  suspected,  were  now 
visible  and  undeniable,  Golonel  Lawrence 
—  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
were  undeniable  —  did  not  feel  anything 
like  so  strong  an  antipathy  towaras  him 
as  he  had  done  in  the  days  of  his  Mento- 
nese  amiability.  For  one  thing  he  never 
quite  lost  signt  of  that  strong  torrent  of 
pity  which  had  swept  over  him  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  a  pity  so  great  as  almost  to 
bridge  over  those  gulfs  of  scorn  and  anger 
into  which  Algernon  Gathers 's  conduct 
occasionally  threw  him.  Inconceivablv, 
monstrously  selfish  as  he  was,  especially 
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as  regards  his  wife,  his  plight  was  surely 
one  to  move  the  sternest  of  recording 
angels  to  pity.  The  very  egotism  of  the 
man  seemed  to  make  him  only  the  more 
pitiable.  He  was  so  intensely  conscious 
o£  himself,  so  briraming  over  with  the 
Importance  of  his  own  interests,  ideas 
sensations,  so  honestly  convinced  of  th^ 
relative  unimportance  of  everything  that 


n 


t,  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  much  with 
,  and  occupied  about  him,  as  all  who 
bore  him  company  inevitably  wi 

out  to  some  degree  coming  to   

the  same  feeling.  His  inflated  personality 
seemed  to  fill  the  entire  canvas;  every- 
thing else  — history,  politics,  life,  letters, 
the    entire    revolving    world  —  becoming 

merely  as  it  were  secondary  and 

dental. 

It  was  not  always  that  such  tolerant 
s  these  found  place  in  ou 
much-tried  bosom.  There  were  mo 
(  when  he  longed  intensely  lo  taki 
Algernon  Gathers  by  his  two  shoulders  — 
invalid  though  he  was  —  and  shake  him 
into  some  sense  of  what  was  decent  and 
becoming;  when  he  had  to  walk  out  of 
the  room,  or  out  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
his  conduct —  especially  as  lo  the  fashion 
in  which  he  allowed  his  wife  to  wear  her- 
self out  in  a  fruitless  effort  lo  smooth 
away  the  thousand  and  one  imaginary 
grievances  —  the  crumpled  rose-leaves  of 
lujcury  —  which  always  cropped  up  again 
with  renewed  energy  the  very  next  minute. 

Possibly —  to  be  rigidly  just  —  he  was 
not  the  best  judge  in  the  world  as  to  what 
did  or  did  not  justify  irritation.  Being 
himself  blessed  with  equable  nerves,  he 
hardly,  perhaps,  made  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  irritability  of  an  abnormally  sensi- 
tive organization,  unprovided  with  even 
the  rudiments  of  self-control,  and  now  ad- 
ditionally enfeebled  by  iU-heallh.  The 
state  of  mind,  nerves,  and  morals  in  which 
a  momentary  disturbance  of  comfort,  an 
unfortunately  pitched  voice,  a  couple  of 
badly  assorted  colors,  becomes  a  source 
of  real,  physical,  all  but  unendurable  mis- 
ery, is  by  no  means  an  unheard-of  one 
nowadays,  and  seems  likely,  if  one  may 
judge,  to  became  less  and  less  so  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Of  course  the  end  was  that  when  the 
Catherses  left  Genoa,  John  Lawrence  left 
too,  and  equally  of  course  accompanied 
them  where  they  were  going.  He  argued 
the  matter  a  good  deal  in  his  own  mind, 
but  the  decision,  as  the  reader  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told,  was  none  the  less  a  fore- 


gone conclusion.  Lady  Eleanor  had  asked 
him  to  go,  and  that  was  enough.  For  her 
sake,  if  not  tor  the  sake  of  their  common 
humanity,  he  felt  pretty  confident  of  being 
able  —  short  of  some  unforeseen  provoca- 
tion—  to  keep  his  hands  and  tongue  from 
failing  foul  of  Algernon  Gathers.  If  his 
ihelng  with  them  nfted  the  burden  a  little 
'*ff  her  shoulders  —  as  it  jnanifestly  did 
— surely,  he  saici  to  him  'f,  he  could 
bear  for  a  short  i.iiile,  for  i  tw  hours  at 
a  time,  what  she  had  to  v  -i  r  every  day 
and  all  day  long.  It  would  be  a  poor  sort 
of  friendsnip  that  could  not  do  as  much  as 
tAat.' 

CHAPTER  V. 


all  English  people  of  superabun- 
dant means,  the  Catherses  carried  their 
own  appurtenances  about  with  them,  and 
to  a  great  extent  created  their  own  atmo- 
sphere. At  every  hotel  they  established 
themselves  in  much  the  same  sort  of  over- 
decorated  suite  of  rooms,  where  they  were 
waited  upon  chiefly  by  their  own  servants, 
so  that,  exceat  for  a  little  more  or  less  gild- 
ing in  the  furniture,  a  slightly  different 
combination  of  sea  and  mountain  as  seen 
from  the  windows,  their  life  remained 
practically  the  same.  At  Spezia  they 
settled  themselves  in  the  Croce  di  Malta, 
whose  huge  red  facade  confronts,  as  every 
traveller  Knows,  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  the  windows  of  which  command  such  a 
sweep  of  snow-flpped  and  marble-streaked 
tains  as  yields  to  few  even  in  Italy. 
they  possessed  themselves  oE  an  im- 
mense flat  running  across  the  whole  front- 
age of  the  house,  the  sitting-rooms  of 
which  Algernon  Gathers  amused  himself 
with  decorating  with  some  of  his  Genoese 
spoils.  His  taste  in  such  matters  was 
admirable,  and  so  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced, the  sunlight  lending  itself,  as  Ital- 
ian sunshine  does,  loany  and  every  device 
offered  for  its  consideration.  He  was  in 
high  good-humor,  his  mobile  temperament 
and  natural  cleverness  making  him  at  such 
undeniably  agreeable  companion. 
Warmth,  sunshine,  color,  were  all,  he  era- 
ically  declared,  that  he  required  to 
keep  him  in  spirits,  only  they  must  be  the 
best  of  their  kind,  and  there  must  be  no 
dull  counteracting  influences  to  spoil  them. 
Now  that  he  had  established  himself  at 
the  same  hotel,  it  took  John  Lawrence  a 
little  aback  to  find  bow  completely  his  own 
individuality  seemed  merged  as  it  were  in 
theirs.    He  had  his  o 
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and  as  far  as  possible  his  own  bills ;  still, 
to  the  hotel  people,  and  the  world  at  large, 
he  seemed  simply  a  unit  in  the  already 
elongated  train  of  **  Mr.  and  Lady  Eleanor 
Gathers,'*  whose  appearance  put  every 
hotel-keeper  along  both  Rivieras  upon  his 
mettle,  money  beine  known  in  their  case 
to  be  "no  ooject.  Blessed  condition! 
which,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  blesses 
those  that  give  and  those  that  take  —  es- 
pecially perhaps  the  latter. 

The  Veda  had  arrived,  and  was  a  much 
more  palpable  presence  here  than  at 
Genoa,  fluttering  its  small  pennon,  and 
expanding  its  snowy  pinions  immediately 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  to  the  distinct  im- 
provement of  the  landscape,  and  the  un- 
mitigated satisfaction  of  little  Jan,  who 
spent  hours  in  gazing  rapturously  at  it  from 
her  nursery  window.  The  small  boy  and 
his  nurse  had  been  sent  back  to  Mentone 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  left  Genoa,  but 
Jan  accompanied  them  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Peacock,  Mile.  Riaz  being  also  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  party.  She  had 
returned  to  Mentone,  but  was  to  rejoin 
them,  it  was  said,  later. 

John  Lawrence  could  not  help  beine 
amused  at  the  steady  fashion  in  whicn 
Jan  contrived  to  keep  her  father  at  arm's 
length.  She  would  go  to  him  when  he 
called  her,  and  answer  his  questions  in 
her  small,  shrill  voice,  like  that  of  a  child 
upon  the  stage,  but  it  was  always  with 
an  air  of  reserve,  and  it  was  rarely  that 
she  was  seduced  into  a  game  of  play,  or 
dropped  that  small  shield  of  baby  dignity 
which  she  habitually  carried.  Her  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  evidently  adored 
by  her  with  a  passion  which  seemed  almost 
too  much  for  her  small  frame.  She  would 
sit  (juietly  for  hours  under  her  shadow, 
lookmg  up  at  her  from  time  to  time  with 
the  quick-eyed  adoration  of  some  small 
tame  animal,  unconscious  evidently  of  any 
other  presence.  One  day  too,  when  Lady 
Eleanor  after  coming  in  from  a  walk  had 
accidentally  left  her  gloves  upon  the  table, 
the  colonel,  from  the  corner  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be  engrossed  in  his  newspa- 
per, saw  her  little  daughter  furtively  pick 
them  up  and  carry  them  to  her  lips,  hug- 
ging them  again  and  again  with  a  silent, 
passionate  intensity  that  seemed  out  of 
proportion  to  her  tiny  size.  It  gave  the 
looker-on  a  curious  sense  of  tenderness 
towards  her  ever  afterwards. 

It  was  an  odd  life  they  led,  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  with  a  false  air  of 
home,  in  which  nothing  could  in  reality 
be  less  homelike.  Of  an  evening  espe- 
cially, when  the  curtains  had  been  let 


down,  the  dinner  was  over,  Jan  had  gOM 
to  bed,  and  her  three  elders  sat  down  to 
spend  it  together  in  their  bie  hotel  paiidr 

—  so  unmistakably  a  hotel  parlor  —  in 
spite  of  Algernon  Cathers's  adornments 

—  John  Lawrence  used  to  be  struck  with 
the  oddity,  the  incongruity  which  had 
made  him  a  part  for  tne  time  being  of 
their  life.  Ii  any  one  had  prophesied 
such  a  thing  six  months  before,  now  he 
would  have  scoffed  at  its  possibility ! 

That  it  was  in  many  respects  a  wearing 
life,  for  Lady  Eleanor  especially,  there 
could  be  no  question.  Algernon  Cathen's 
restlessness  and  nervous  irritability  liad  a 
contagious  effect,  and  was  the  more  trying 
seeing  that  there  was  so  little  definitely 
the  matter  with  him.  He  was  not  iU 
enough  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  yet  so 
ill  that  the  slightest  imprudence  might  at 
any  moment  bring  on  a  formidable,  not  to 
say  fatal  attack.  He  took  an  inordinate, 
almost  unnecessary  care  of  himself  as  a 
rule,  and  yet  had  an  incalculable  propen- 
sity for  now  and  then  running  senous 
rislcs,  for  no  other  object  apparently  bat 
to  vindicate  his  right  of  doing  so  if  he 
chose. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  delidoos 
the  first  few  days,  changed  not  long  after 
their  arrival,  and  for  nearly  a  week  winds 
blew,  and  scuds  of  mist  sped  like  sheeted 
ghosts  across  the  bay,  blotting  out  the 
Carraras  as  with  a  sponge.  Algemotti 
whose  susceptibilities  made  him  a  perfect 
barometer,  dropped  first  to  changealUe 
and  then  to  storm.  He  was  more  irritable 
than  he  had  been  since  Colonel  Lawrence 
first  joined  them;  more  provoking,  and 
more  im]>ossibIe  to  satisfy ;  declaring  one 
moment  that  he  would  go  ofiE  in  the  yacht 
to  Sicily  or  Corfu,  where  at  this  time  of 
year  there  must  be  decent  weather  to  be 
found,  and  the  next  that  he  would  leave 
the  following  morning  for  England.  If 
you  were  to  be  starved  with  cold  winds 
and  never  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  surely 
it  was  more  rational  to  undergo  that  pen- 
ance in  your  native  land,  where  there 
would  at  any  rate  be  compensating  advan- 
tages. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  this  broken  weather 
there  suddenly,  however,  arose  a  divine 
morning,  one  of  those  mominjp  the  divin- 
ity of  which,  like  that  of  all  supremely 
lovely  things,  almost  saddens  one  with  a 
sense  of  its  fragility.  It  was  hastily  re* 
solved  to  make  tne  most  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly the  party  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
to  Porto  Venere,  passing  first  those  inter- 
minable stretches  of  crude  white  walls 
behind  which  the  pride  of  Italian  naval 
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architecture  shrouds  itself  from  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  The  day  was  of  that  ex- 
quisitely living  and  breathing  quality, 
which  seems  to  penetrate  the  soul ;  as  it 
were  the  very  breath  of  spring  blowing 
against  the  face.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inspiring,  yet  the  spirits  of  none  of  the 
party  seemed  to  respond  properly  to  the 
challenge.  Lady  Eleanor  looked  tired, 
her  eyes  showing  those  violet  underlines 
which  John  Lawrence  had  come  to  regard 
as  indicative  of  some  unusual  disturbance. 
Her  husband  lay  back  on  his  cushions 
staring  at  the  glittering  procession  of  the 
Carrara  chain  with  eyes  which  seemed  to 
demand  something  more  striking,  more 
precipitous,  more  worthy  generally  of  their 
distinguished  consideration.  Such  con- 
versation as  there  was,  was  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  colonel  and  Jan,  who  shared 
with  him  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage, 
and  neither  of  whom  were  ever  notable 
conversationalists.  When,  after  innumer- 
able windings,  the  last  headland  of  the 
bay  came  in  sight,  and  upon  its  outermost 
point  was  seen  that  crumbling  cataract  of 
houses  which  covers,  it  is  said,  the  lost 
temple  of  the  goddess,  every  one  started, 
and  seemed  to  rouse  him  or  herself  sud- 
denly to  a  sense  of  the  situation. 

Porto  Venere  is  like  ten  thousand  other 
time-forgotten  Italian  villages,  only — as 
the  phrase  ru  ns  —  more  so.  Raggea  shells 
of  houses,  more  shell-like,  more  ragged, 
more  honey-combed  than  usual,  more 
crumbling,  more  densely  inhabited,  more 
gratuitously  dirty  and  dilapidated.  With 
a  certain  stateliness  of  its  own,  yet  sug- 
gestive somehow  of  an  overturned  ant-hiU, 
a  closely  populated  rabbit-warren,  or  some 
such  sul>human  aggregation,  rather  than 
anything  more  detinitely  and  conceivably 
haoi table.  Getting  out  of  the  carriage, 
they  walked  under  the  tall  gateway,  up 
the  one  narrow  precipitous  street,  between 
doorways  through  which  the  eye  —  rang- 
ing across  an  interregnum  of  darkness  and 
filth  unspeakable  —  sought  and  found 
again  with  refreshment  the  deep  blueness 
below,  close  as  the  water  is  to  a  Venetian 
house,  but  with  a  drop  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  of  rock  below  the  foundations,  and 
blue  as  a  dissolved  sapphire.  Bare-legged 
boys  and  girls  poured  after  them  in  a  tor- 
rent, armed  with  wriggling  starfish,  with 
handfuls  of  seaweed  and  corallines,  with 
hippocampi,  whose  little  horse-like  heads 
and  twisted  tails  suggest  the  impossibly 
heraldic  supporters  of  a  shield.  The 
noise  beat  and  beat  and  returned  again  to 
the  ear  from  the  sides  of  the  houses, 
pierced  with  apertures  which  could  liardly 


by  courtesy  be  called  windows,  but  out  of 
which-heaas  bent,  and  arms  waved,  their 
owners  sending  down  their  contribution  of 
noise  to  swell  the  clamor  below. 

Midway  up  the  ascent  Algernon  Gath- 
ers announced  his  intention  of  turning 
back.  He  supposed  tliey  liked  the  flavor 
of  fish  three  weeks  gone  in  putrefaction, 
and  enioyed  having  their  clothes  pulled 
by  little  black-handed  demons,  and  old 
women  with  cheeks  hanging  in  bags  about 
their  chins.  As,  however,  ne  appreciated 
none  of  those  things,  he  would  go  back 
and  ¥rait  on  the  rocks  until  their  curiosity 
was  satisfied. 

Lady  Eleanor  at  once  offered  to  return, 
but  he  refused  peremptorily  to  hear  of  it. 
He  liked  his  sightseemg  done  vicariously, 
he  said ;  it  came  to  much  the  same  thing 
in  the  end,  and  saved  you  a  world  of 
trouble.  After  a  glance,  however,  at  the 
church,  whose  e£ctively  striped  black 
and  white  walls  stand  over  the  site  of  the 
temple  which  still  gives  its  name  to  the 
headland,  she  hastened  back,  the  colonel 
and  Jan  of  course  bearing  her  company. 

They  entered  the  ar^  below,  capped 
with  its  Byronic  legend,  and  reached  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  from  the  foot  of  which 
that  hero  is  supposed  to  have  precipitated 
himself  into  the  waves.  The  waves  were 
tossing  still,  but  in  place  of  the  poet  they 
found  Algernon  Oithers  standing  upon 
the  brink,  with  a  crowd  of  village  tatterde- 
malions of  both  sexes  about  him,  and  a 
chorus  of  tongues  arising  which  seemed 
even  more  than  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  their  presence.  Unaccountably 
too,  instead  of  holding  nose  and  ears,  and 
shrinking  away  in  disgust,  be  was  stand- 
ing erect,  laughing  and  radiant,  looking 
more  like  the  Algernon  Gathers  of  the 
Mentone  days  than  John  Lawrence  had 
seen  him  yet  As  they  came  up,  one  of 
the  elder  women  was  seen  to  be  making 
frantic  snatches  at  his  hand,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  kissing  it.  A  small 
barefooted  boy  was  sobbing  violently,  and 
being  alternately  lapped  and  hugged  by 
the  other  women.  Lady  Eleanor  hurrieH 
forward  with  an  air  of  consternation. 

"  What  is  it,  Algernon  ?  *  Aren't  these 
people  disturbing  you  ?  *'  she  exclaimed. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances 1  admit  they  might,  but  at 
present  I  am  enjoying  the  sweet  savor  of 
popularity,  which  is  invariably  we  know 
combined  with  other  savors  of  a  less 
odoriferous  nature.  Allow  me  to  inform 
you  that  Byron — usually  regarded  as  the 
genius  loci  of  this  classic  spot  — has  just 
been  superseded  in  favor  of  your  unworthy 
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husband,  who  now  reigns  in.  his  stead. 
He,  it  is  true,  swam,  or  is  s^id  to  have 
swum  to  Lerici,  but  what  ot)t '  •*.t?  He 
did  it,  if  at  all,  at  the  impulse  ofii&n  unreg- 
ulated vanity,  whereas  I,  you  will  be  ^lad 
to  hear,  have  just  vindicated  my  heroism 
and  philanthropy  by  saving  a  small  boy*s 
life  1 " 

"Saving  a  boy's  life!  O  Algernon!" 
There  was  surprise,  self-reproach,  a  whole 
world  of  concealed  disappointment  in  the 
cry. 

"  Fact,  my  dear.  You  did  not  believe 
me  capable  of  anything  of  the  sort,  did 
you  ?  You  thought  it  was  only  herculean 
neroes  like  our  friend  Lawrence  there  who 
did  those  sort  of  things.  I  excuse  you, 
however,  and  will  not  even  ask  you  to 
grovel  at  my  feet  as  this  good  woman  ap- 
pears to  be  doing.  It  must  be  owned  the 
occasions  that  have  arisen  for  me  to  dis- 
play heroism  during  our  married  life  have 
not  been  numerous." 

"But  how  was  it,  Algernon?  What 
happened?  Were  you  m  any  danger? 
Please  tell  me." 

"  Tm  afraid  not,  my  dear;  I  regret  it 
extremely,  for  your  sake,  and  will  endeavor 
to  do  better  next  time.  I  know  your  pas- 
sion for  the  perilous." 

"  But  what  happened  ?  Do  tell  me," 
she  repeated. 

"  This  excessively  dirty  little  boy  was 
merely  executing  pirouettes  at  the  eage  of 
the  cliff,  —  a  talent  much  in  vogue  here  and 
apparently  calculated  to  extract  small 
coins  from  the  pockets  of  visitors.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  he  rather  overdid 
his  part.  Either  he  slipped,  or  one  of  his 
companions  may  have  helped  him,  any- 
how, he  fell  over,  or  all  but  over,  hanging 
on  by  a  finger,  an  eyelid,  or  something,  to 
the  edge.  I  hastened  forward,  and  with 
my  usual  intelligence  at  once  perceived 
that  the  only  chance  was  to  get  hold  of 
him  from  below.  Accordingly  I  stepped 
upon  that  ledge  you  see  there  while  two 
of  his  companions  sustained  him  from 
above.  The  first  time  I  only  got  hold  of 
some  portion  of  his  garments,  which  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  at  once  gave  way; 
next  time,  however,  I  seized  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  which,  being  fortunately  attached  to 
his  body,  held.  I  had  just  got  back  with 
him  to  the  top  when  these  good  ladies 
came  up,  one  of  whom  appears  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  urchin  in  (question,  and 
with  the  readiness  of  their  nation  they  were 
executing  an  appropriate  tableau  of  grati- 
tude when  you  also  appeared  upon  the 
scene." 

"  Oh,  Algernon,  I  am  so  glad !    And  I 


am  sure  even  if  there  had  been  danger 
you  would  have  done  it  all  the  same.** 

"Very  well,  my  dear,  let  us  suppose 
that  I  should.  I  have  no  objection. 
Meanwhile,  as  this  scene,  though  gratify- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, I  suggest  we  return  to  the  carriajg^ 
The  sweet  savors  of  popularity  are  getting 
too  pronounced." 

Outside  they  found  a  still  larger  gather* 
ing  of  the  society  of  the  place  drawn  to- 

f  ether  by  a  report  of  the  adventure,  which 
ad  been  carried  abroad  by  small  scouts; 
drawn  too  no  doubt  by  a  va^e  expecta- 
tion that  a  rescuer  who  was  also  a  milordo 
might  be  prodigal  of  more  direct  benefit 
to  the  community  at  lar^e  than  the  resto- 
ration of  one  of  ner  decidedly  superfiuons 
offspring.  Nor  for  once  were  these  cad* 
culations  unfounded.  Algernon  Gathers 
was  in  the  most  recklessly  prodinl  of 
moods;  pleased  with  himself,  and  dis- 
posed therefore  to  be  pleased  with  every 
one  else.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
mood  he  produced  handfuls  of  coins,  and 
when  these  were  exhausted,  small  pieces 
of  paper  money,  which  he  proceeded  to 
scatter  broadcast,  laughing  with  schoolboy 
delight  as  the  whole  population  —  crones 
and  greybeards,  children  barely  out  of 
arms,  and  bronzed  men  with  the  classic 
chins  and  crisp  curled  heads  of  Roman 
emperors  —  proceeded  to  precipitate  them- 
selves pell-mell  upon  the  largest;  scof* 
fiing,  scrambling,  all  but  snapping  at  one 
another  —  a  humiliatingly  close  imitation 
to  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds. 

When  his  own  store  and  as  much  as  he 
could  borrow  from  the  others  was  ex- 
hausted he  got  into  the  carriap^e,  toeing 
as  he  did  so  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  a  proceeding^  whidi 
naturally  evoked  still  louder  tributes  of 
gratitude,  amidst  which  the  carriage  drove 
away,  Algernon  Gathers  throwin^^  himself 
bacK  and  laughing  again  and  agam,  to  the 
intense  astonishment  of  his  small  daugh- 
ter, who  gazed  at  him  from  the  opposite 
seat  with  the  round-eyed  wonder  of  a 
kitten  endeavoring  to  understand  some 
novel  manifestation  upon  the  part  of  the 
familiar  house  doe.  ' ' 

"  How  pleased  they  were,  poor  tilings  I  •* 
Lady  Eleanor  said,  looking  oack. 

"With  the  money?  I  never  knew  an 
Italian  that  was  not,  and  not  numy  olt  any 
other  nation." 

"I  meant  with  what  you  did.  They 
will  make  a  story  of  it,  and  tell  it  to  au 
the  other  travellers  who  go  there." 

"  Put  a  memento  over  the  gateway  as  a 
companion  to  that  piece  of  braggadocio 
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about  Byron,  Happily  they  don't  know 
our  names,  so  my  modesly  will  be  spared 
that  pang.  Meanwhile  it  is  quite  lirae  that 
*"je  composed  ourselves  and  regained  our 
accustomed  dignity.  X.ook  at  Lawrence  ! 
See  how  he  is  turning  up  his  nose  in  con- 
tempt of  our  twopenny-halfpenny  excitc- 
mentl  //«  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  a 
couple  of  people's  Wree  evury  morning 
before  breattfasd  and  saying  nothing  about 
iL      Ask  him  ifbe  isn't?" 

"  Colonel  Lawrence  Is  doing  nothing  of 
the  sort,"  Lady  Eleanor  answered  before 
he  had  time  (o  defend  himself.  "He  is 
never  contemptuous  of  anybody." 

"  Even  of  such  poor  worms  as  your  hus- 
band—  that  is  your  wifely  insiauatioa, 
is  it  not?  Never  mind,  my  dear,  pray 
don't  trouble  yourself  10  apologise.  My 
skin  is  pretty  touch, or  ought  lobe  by  this 
time.  Ahusbana  who  expects  to  remain 
a  hero  in  his  wife's  eyes,  must  really  in 
these  days  be  a  person  of  curiously  cred- 
ulous disposition." 


Fiam  The  CoaleiDpotirf  Rfiiaw. 
MOt>ERM    HISTORIANS    AND    THEIK    IN- 
FLUENCE ON   SMALL  NATIONALITIES. 

No  political  fact  is  of  more  impot^ance 
and  interest  in  modern  Continental  history 
than  the  tenacity  with  which  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe  preserve  their  pride  of 
nationality  in  the  face  of  the  growing  ten- 
dency towards  the  formation  of  Targe, 
strongly  concentrated  empires,  supported 
by  powerful  armies.  Why  should  Portu- 
gal utterly  refuse  to  unite  with  Spain? 
Why  do  Holland  and  Bcleium  ding  to 
their  existence  as  separate  btates,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  join  them  ? 
Why  do  the  people  of  Bohemia  and 
Croatia,  of  Finland  and  of  Poland,  refuse 
to  coalesce  with  the  rest  of  the  population 
of  the  empires  of  which  they  form  but 
small  sections  ?  Why,  finally,  do  llie  new 
kingdoms  of  Roumaniaand  Servia  show 
such  astonishing  vitality?  The  argu- 
ments 3%  to  distinctive  race  or  distinctive 
language,  .'ail  lo  answer  all  these  questions. 
The  people  of  Portugal  are  of  the  same 
race  and  speak  nearly  the  same  language  as 
the  people  of  Spain ;  and  the  Russians  and 
the  Poles  are  closely  akin  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  small 
nationalities  simply  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  past  independence  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  their  national  spirit 
at  the  present  time.  Centuries  have 
passed  since  the  provinces  which  now  form 


the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  since  Servia, 
FialandT  Bohemia,  and  Croatia  lost  their 
iudepen''  "e  j  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  mac  i  to  stamp  out  the  recollection 
of  that  independence,  and  yet  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  provinces  retain  their 
national  pride  and  patriotic  feelings  as 
tenaciously  as  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  or  Russians.  Time  was  on  the 
side  of  the  great  powers  which  strove  to 
crush  out  this  national  spirit,  and  in  some 
of  these  countries  it  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  nearly  ceased 
to  exist.  But  it  has  now  revived  with 
redoubled  vigor ;  Czechs,  Finns,  Rouma- 
nians, Servians,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Por- 
tuguese are  prouder  than  ever  of  their 
nationality  and  of  their  history,  and  there 
is  in  the  future  very  little  probability  that 
these  races  will  ever  lose  their  national 
pride  and  sense  of  independence,  even  if 
they  remain,  as  some  of  them  do  still, 
subject  to  foreign  rulers,  and  component 
parts  of  great  empires. 

This  rekindling  of  then.itional  spirit  is 
the  result  chiefly  of  the  development  of 
the  new  historical  school  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent. Instead  of  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  their  past  history,  or,  at  best,  regarding 
a  mass  of  legends  as  containing  the  true 
tale  of  their  countries*  achievements,  these 
small  nations  have  now  learnt  from  the 
works  of  their  great  historians  what  the 
story  of  their  ^therlands  really  is,  and 
what  title  they  have  to  be  proud  of  their 
ancestors.  These  great  historians  —  Her- 
culano,  Falacky,  Szifchenyi,  and  the  rest 
— who  made  it  their  aim  to  tell  the  truth 
and  not  to  show  off  the  beauties  of  a  line 
literary  style,  all  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion wnich  had  its  interest  aroused  in  the 
history  of  the  past  by  the  novels  of  Sir 
Waller  Scott  and  the  productions  of  the 
romantic  school,  and  Ihcy  all  learnt  how 
history  was  lo  be  studied,  and  then  writ- 
ten, from  Niebuhr,  Von  Ranke,  and  their 
disciples  and  followers.  From  these  mas- 
ters ihey  learnt  that  their  histories  were 
not  to  be  made  interesting  at  the  expense 
of  truth  ;  that  legends,  however  beautiful 
or  patriotic,  were  to  be  rejected,  if  found 
to  be  without  foundation;  and  that  the 
two  chief  qualities  required  by  a  modem 
historian  were  patience  in  wading  through 
masses  of  documents,  and  critical  insight 
in  dealing  with  them.  Studying  history 
after  this  fashion  must  needs  be  laborious, 
and  can  never  be  adequately  rewarded  in 
money,  but  a  life  spent  in  discovering  and 
compiling  the  true  history  of  a  nation  is 
bound  1( 


fame.    Nowhere  is  such  a  life  t 
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ored  and  respected  than  in  such  small 
countries  as  Portugal  and  Bohemia ;  and 
the  earnest  historians  of  those  nations 
won  their  reward  in  seeing  that  their 
labors  were  appreciated,  that  their  fellow- 
citizens  took  a  growing  interest  in  the 
records  of  their  country,  that  they  rejoiced 
with  a  new  joy  in  past  glories  when  the 
story  was  shown  to  be  correct  and  not  a 
concoction  of  myths,  and  that  they  felt 
more  pride  in  their  national  heroes  when 
they  recognized  them  to  be,  not  demi- 
gods, but  human  beings,  who  had  Jived, 
suffered,  and  died,  and  who  had  felt  the 
influence  of  the  same  passions  which 
swayed  themselves.  Students  of  the  mod- 
ern historical  school  have  had  the  satis- 
faction to  reap  this  reward  to  some  extent 
in  every  country  on  the  Continent,  but  it 
is  only  among  the  smaller  nations  that 
their  labors  have  been  of  permanent  polit- 
ical importance. 

The  truth  of  these  general  remarks  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  an  examination  into 
the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and 
independence  in  some  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  the  influence  of  the 
new  school  of  historians  upon  it.  In  no 
country  has  this  influence  been  more  im- 
portant than  in  Portugal,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  dwell  upon  its  importance  there 
at  some  length,  because  the  great  modern 
historian  of  Portugal  is  entirely  unknown 
in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  old  national  spirit  seemed  to  be 
dying  out  in  Portugal ;  the  people  wished 
to  rest  after  their  exertions  during  the 
Peninsular  War;  but  instead  of  being 
able  to  remain  at  peace  their  country  was 
torn  with  civil  strife.  In  the  miast  of 
these  troubles  the  opinion  grew  up,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  Portuguese  radicals, 
that  what  they  called  the  ridiculous  and 
unnatural  separation  of  two  such  kindred 
nations  as  Spain  and  Portugal  should 
cease,  and  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  united.  The  favorite  dream  of  these 
radicals  was  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Iberian  republic  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  for  they  could  not  help 
comparing  their  absolutist  pretender  Dom 
Miguel  with  the  Spanish  Don  Carlos,  and 
hoped  for  the  active  aid  of  the  Spanish 
liberals  against  him.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  Portuguese  radicals  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  union  of  the  Peninsula  into 
one  political  whole.  Even  sucli  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  little  queen  Maria  da 
Gloria  as  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Saldanha 
professed  a  belief  in  the  expediency  of 
Iberian  unit}-  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
the  moderate   royalist  statesmen,  almost 


without  exception,  regretted  that  there 
was  no  king  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  to 
marry  their  young  queen  regnant.  The 
feeling  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
unite  with  Spain  was  particular^  strong 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Portu^aC 
They  felt  that  neither  country  could  enjoy 
the  peace  and  security  necessary  for  the 
increase  of  material  prosperity  unless  the 
other  was  tranquil,  and  they  could  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  union 
between  them.  Among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Portuguese  nation  the  old  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  Spaniard  still  existed,  but 
there  was,  nevertheless,  among  the  dumr- 
geoisiey  and  all  classes  above  the  very  low* 
est,  at  the  close  of  the  Miguelite  wars, 
and  during  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, a  decided  feelins^  towards  a  union 
with  Spain,  which  only  found  no  open 
manifestation  on  account  of  the  internal 
troubles  in  Spain  itself.  That  feeling  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  No  Portuguese 
radical  now  dreams  of  an  Iberian  repub- 
lic ;  no  statesman  would  now  dare  to  ad- 
vocate a  union  with  Spain;  the  educated 
classes  are  once  more  proud  of  their  coun- 
try's glorious  history,  and  of  their  own 
marked  spirit  of  nationality;  and  this 
change  of  feeling  has  been  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  labors  of  the  great  Portuguese 
historian,  Alexandra  Herculano  de  Gw- 
valho  e  Araujo  and  his  disciples,  and  by 
the  modern  Portuguese  poets,  Joao  Bap- 
tista  Almeida-Garrett  and  Antonio  Felid- 
ano  de  Castilho. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  Her- 
culano will  show  best  how  he  became  a 
historian,  and  with  what  motives  he  en* 
tered  on  his  arduous  labors.  Alezandn 
Herculano  de  Carvalho  e  Araujo  was  bom 
at  Lisbon  in  1810,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  his  education.  He  there  imbibed  such 
revolutionary  ideas  that  soon  after  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  in  Portugal  he  was 
forced  to  go  into  exile  in  1831,  when  the 
adherents  of  Dom  Miguel,  the  defender 
of  absolutism  and  the  monks,  became  all- 
powerful.  In  the  following  year  he  served 
under  Dom  Pedro  in  the  defence  of  Oporto 
as  a  volunteer  for  a  short  time,  but  sol- 
diering was  not  to  his  taste,  ai}d  he  soon 
retired  to  England,  where  he  spent  a  few 
months,  and  learnt  to  read  Walter  Scott*s 
novels  in  the  original.  From  England  he 
went  on  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  among 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  followers  3L 
the  romantic  movement,  directed  by  Gui* 
zot.  Cousin,  and  Villemain,  of  which  the 
poets  were  Lamartine  and  Victor  Huga 
After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Miguel* 
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ites,  and  the  Convention  of  Evora  Monle 
in  1834.  Herculano  went  back  to  Lisbon, 
and  tliere  started  the  Panorama,  a  weekly 
political  and  liberal  journal,  in  which  he 
published  his  first  articles  and  poems.  He 
had  arrived  in  Lisbon  an  advanced  hberal 
and  a  believer  in  parliamentary  govern- 
menl,  but  the  perpetual  and  useless  civil 
wars  which  succeeded  each  other  between 
1835  and  1851  nearly  exhausted  his  pa- 
tience, and  sorely  tried  his  political  opin- 
ions. It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began 
to  turn  from  the  contempor.iry  troubles  of 
his  country  10  the  history  of  its  past  glo- 
ries. This  feeling  showed  itself  also  in 
other  young  Portuguese  liberals  of  the 
time,  notably  in  Almeida-Garrell.and  Cas- 
tilho,  and  all  three  venttd  their  feelings 
in  historical  poems.  The  outpourings  of 
Herculano's  muse  were  confessedly  infe- 
rior to  his  friends',  and  were  published 
in  1836  and  1838  respectively,  under  the 
titles  of  the  "  Voz  do  Propliela,"  or  "  Voice 
of  the  Prophet,"  and  the  "  Harpa  do 
Crente,"  or  "  Harp  of  the  lielieuer."  Both 
these  lillle  volumes  give  abundant  proofs 
of  Herculano's  admiration  for  L.imartiDe 
and  the  poets  of  the  French  romantic 
school,  and  of  his  mastery  over  Ihe  Por 
tuguese  language ;  but  it  was  evident  from 
them  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  most 
appropriate  channel  for  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  and  opinions.     In  1843,  how- 


by  publishing  the  first  part  of  a  historical 
novel,  "  O  Monaslicon,  under  the  title  of 
"Eurico  o  Presbytero,"  This  historical 
novel  showed  the  Influence  of  Walter 
Scott  as  clearly  as  the  poems  showed  that 
of  Laniartine  ;  but  it  showed  somelhing 
else  besides  —  a  singular  power  of  cora- 
prchendiug  the  far  distant  pasl,  and  a  fine 
style  of  historical  description.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  began  to  compose  his 
history ;  he  had  for  years  worked  hard 
among  the  archives  at  Lisbon,  and  had 
collected  much  valuable  historical  mate- 
rial for  his  "Eurico  O  Presbytero,"  He 
now  began  to  marshal  his  facts  into  a 

year  before  the  horrible  civil  war  known 
as  the  War  of  Maria  da  Fonte,  or  Patuleia 
—  Alexandra  Herculano  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  "Historiadc  Portugal." 
The  puUication  of  this  vulume  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  Portu- 
gal. There  had  been  great  chroniclers 
who  had  told  the  early  sJory  of  the  wars 
against  the  Moors,  such  as  Kuy  de  Pina, 
Duarte  Galvao  and  Acenhelra  ;  there  had 
been  great  historians — great  rather  in 
style  than  in  accuracy  —  in  the  palmy  days 


of  Portuguese  literature,  such  as  Bernardo 
de  Briio  and  Antonio  Brand.io ;  there  had 
been  distinguished  writers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  such  as  Jacinto  Freire  de 
Andrada,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dom 
Joao  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
biographies  ever  written  ;  there  had  been 
diligent  collectors  and  editors  of  ancient 
chronicles  and  documents,  such  as  Josd 
Correa  da  Serra  and  the  Viscount  de  San- 
larem ;  but  there  had  never  before  been 
a  scientific  Ponuguese  historian.  The 
second  volume  of  his  history,  going  down 
tothcdealh  of  AlfonsoIILin  iz^Qiwas 
published  in  1850,  with  two  dissertations 
or  essays  on  the  elements  which  composed 
the  Portuguese  people,  and  on  the  history 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  country. 
Weight  has  purposely  been  laid  on  the 
career  of  Herculano  in  order  to  brine  out 
the  sources  from  which  he  obtained  his 
historical  Inspiration.  He  had  been  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  early  ages  of 
Europe  by  his  study  of  Walter  Scott  and 
of  the  French  romanticists,  and  he  had 
learnt  from  these  masters  of  fiction  that 
the  men  and  women  of  all  centuries  are 
alike  human,  and  are  never  demigods 
or  fiends  in  human  shape.  He  was  there- 
fore ready  to  disbelieve  in  legendary 
stories,  which  made  men  more  or  less 
than  human,  while  not  neglecting  the  pic- 
turesque point  of  view  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  of  past  ages.  But  while  it  was  from 
these  masters  that  Herculano  learnt  his 
attitude  towards  the  past  history  of  his 
country,  he  derived  his  method  of  study 
from  quite  a  dilfe  re  at  school.  The  influ- 
ence of  Ihe  German  historical  school,  of 
which  the  most  illustrious  masters  have 
been  Niebuhr  and  Von  Ranke,  and  of 
which  the  disciples  are  now  numerous  all 
over  the  Continent,  had  penetrated  even 
to  Portugal.  Early  historjf,  Herculano 
learned,  could  only  be  re-written  after  an 
elaborate  study  of  ancient  documents  and 
a  careful  comparison  between  them,  and 
nature  fortunately  granted  him  the  ouali- 
tiea  of  patience  to  wade  through  docu- 
ments, and  of  critical  insight  by  which  to 
judge  ihem.  To  this  power  of  indefati- 
gable study  he  added  the  gift  of  a  keen 
perception  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  tal- 
ent to  tell  history  with  cle.irness,  concise- 
ness, and  eloquence.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  became  a  great  historian,  and  the 
founder  of  an  historical  school  which  was 


native  country.  The  very  I 
the  opposition  of  the  clerical  and  conser- 
vative party  against  him  showed  what  ex- 
citement the  publication  of  Herculano's 
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history  had  caused  in  Portugal ;  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  alike  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture ;  no  more  was  heard  of  a  union  with 
Spain;  Saldanha^s  rising  of  1851  failed 
utterly;  and  patriotism  bein^  alive  once 
more,  the  leaders  of  a  political  party, 
when  defeated  in  the  Cortes,  tried  to  ob- 
tain their  ends  by  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional opposition,  instead  of  by  raising 
armies  and  plunging  the  country  into  civil 
war.  To  attribute  this  happy  change  to 
the  publication  of  Herculano's  history 
entirely  would  be  ridiculous;  but  its  in- 
fluence counted  for  much,  for  it  undoubt- 
edly turned  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
away  from  the  bitterness  of  their  party 
feucls  to  think  of  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try alone,  and  made  them  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  their  past  glories. 
On  Portuguese  literature  it  had  an  even 
more  important  effect.  It  produced  a 
school  of  new  historians  contented  to 
labor  for  the  truth,  and  changed  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  of  the  time  from  the 
writing  of  melancholy  poetry  to  the  study 
of  history  and  its  attendant  sciences,  polit- 
ical economy  and  critical  jurisprudence. 

The  later  career  of  Herculano  was  not 
of  the  same  political  importance.  He 
published  no  more  of  his  history  after 

1850,  but  in  1854  and  1855  appeared  his 
work,  "  On  the  Origin  and  Establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,"  in  which 
he  proved  how  greatly  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  was  answerable  for  the  degra- 
dation into  which  Portugal  sank  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  thus  gave  a  help- 
ing hand  to  his  friend  Castilho^s  scheme 
of  secular  education.  He  remained  an  in- 
defatigable writer  on  every  sort  of  subject, 
though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
more  of  his  works  except  a  collection  of 
charming  little  historical  novels  published, 
under  the  title  of  **  Lendase  Historias,"  in 

1851,  and  his  essays,  or  "Estudos  Histo- 
ricos,"  in  1876.  tar  more  important  was 
the  work  he  did  as  an  editor  of  old  chroni- 
cles. Recognizing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was 
only  possible  to  understand  history  by 
studying  contemporary  documents,  Her- 
culano commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  Portugallix  Monumenta  Historica,"  an 
immense  series  of  reproductions  and  edi- 
tions, of  which  the  cost  was  defrayed  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  This  series 
he  divided  into  three  sections:  "Scrip- 
tores,"  containing  editions  of  unpublished 
chronicles  and  lives  of  saints,  *•  Leges  et 
Consuetudincs,"  and  **  Diplomata  et  Char- 
tae.'*  For  producing  these  editions  Her- 
culano had  great  advantages  from  the 
position  he  held  as  librarian  to  the  king, 


and  upon  them  he  bestowed  the  chief 
labors  of  his  later  life,  thankful  to  see 
younger  students  comine  to  his  help,  and 
admiring  the  works  of  those  who  were 
proud  to  call  themselves  his  followers  and 
disciples.  In  their  admiration,  and  that 
of  his  countrymen  generally,  he  felt  that 
he  had  his  reward ;  and  his  neatness  as 
the  founder  of  the  scientinc  historical 
school  in  Portugal  was  recognized  on  Jan* 
uary  22,  1858,  by  his  election  to  the  high- 
est honor  open  to  a  European  historian, 
that  of  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France  in  the  section  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belleslettres.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retired  from  Lisbon  to  live  a 
hermit^s  life  on  a  little  property  he  poft- 
sessed  near  Santarem,  ana  was  visited 
there  by  a  Spanish  author,  Don  Ricsudo 
Blanco  Assenjo,  who  describes  him  in 
eloquent  if  rather  far-fetched  language  as 
a  **  Cincinnatus,  handsome  as  statue  by 
Flaxman,  with  much  of  Gators  rudeness 
and  Seneca's  philosophy.  His  life  was  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  grand  protest  of  a 
soul  indomitable  in  its  greatness,  which 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  the  repugnant 
miseries  of  realitv,  as  representea  in  this 
epoch  by  political  quackery,  religious  hr« 
pocrisy,  ignorant  vanity,  envy,  and  evu* 
speaking. 

Herculano  died  on  September  13,  1877, 
but  the  work  he  commenced  has  beien 
continued,  and,  for  a  small  country,  Pcm> 
tugal  can  boast  of  an  unexampled  list  of 
modem  scientific  historians.  The  resalt 
of  their  work  has  been  to  continue  the 
impression  which  he  made  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
nation  in  Europe  more  proud  of  its  na- 
tionality than  the  Portuguese.  Of  these 
followers  it  is  only  possible  to  mention 
a  few  names,  of  which  the  most  distill 
guished  are  those  of  Luis  Augusto  Rebel- 
los  do  Silva,  whose  "History  of  Porto* 
gal  "  treats  of  the  years  from  1042  to  17^; 
Simiao  Jos^  da  Luz  Soriano,  Jos6  Maria 
Latino  Coelho,  A.  P.  Lopes  de  Mendon^ 
and  Francisco  da  Fonseca  Benevides. 
whose  **  Rainhas  de  Portugal,"  published 
in  1878,  is  one  of  the  ablest  modern  works 
on  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is  intei^ 
esting  to  note  that  the  careers  of  these 
men  do  not  justify  the  saying  that  a  prophet 
has  no  honor  in  his  own  country;  on  the 
contrary,  although  the  names  01  the  new 
school  of  Portuguese  historians  are  admost 
unknown  out  of  Portugal,  they  are  there 
honored  for  their  labors.  Herculano  was 
for  a  time  himself  a  member  of  the  Portu- 
guese Cortes,  and  both  Rebellos  do  Silva 
and  Latino  Coelho  held  seats  in  the  Q^ 


net  at  different  times, 

their  work,  and  do  not  spare  Ijbor 

and  it  is  certain  that  the  great  iatluence 

which  Herculano  and  his  followers  have 

exercised  upon   Ihe  politics   of   Portugal 

has  been  entirely  good,  and  ihat  it  has 

forever  killed  the  notion  of  a  union  of  the 

whole  Iberian  peninsula  under  either  a 

monarch  or  a  republic. 

It  is  a  Ear  cry  from  Portugal  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  yet  it  is  in  the  latter  country  that 
the  new  historical  school  has  exerted  a 
political  influence  second  only  in  impor- 
tance, if  inferior  at  all,  to  that  exercised 
by  it  in  Porlu^I.  The  policy  of  (he  em- 
perors, ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  had  been  to  stamp 
out  the  Ciech  nationality,  and  to  German- 
ize the  people  of  Bohemia.  The  Czech 
language  was  proscribed  Id  le):;al  and  other 
documents,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  taught 
In  the  schools  or  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  and  the  children  of  the  Czech 
nobility  were  carried  off  to  be  educated 
and  married  at  Vienna.  The  work,  then, 
of  the  Czech  historical  revival  of  the  pres- 
ent century  was  not,  as  in  Portugal,  to 
resuscitate  a  pride  of  nationality  which 
had  never  become  extinct,  although  dor- 
mant, but  to  call  back  the  Bohemian  peo- 
ple to  remember  that  they  had  once  been 
a  nation  at  all.  Herculano  had  had  a  diffi- 
cult task;  but  that  of  Dobrowski  and  Pa- 
lacky  was  still  more  difficult,  for  while  the 
Portuguese  language  had  never,  even  in 
the  most  debased  cuys  of  Portuguese  his- 
tory, lost  its  form  as  a  literary  language, 
the  Czech  had  for  a  century  and  a  half 
been  praclicalW  proscribed  and  regarded 
as  a  language  fit  only  for  the  peasantry  of 
Bohemia.  Franz  Palackjr  is  the  central 
figure  of  the  Bohemian  historical  revival, 
and  his  influence  was  even  greater,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  than  that  of  Her- 
culano. He  was  the  son  of  the  village 
schoolmaster  of  Hodslavice  in  Moravia, 
and  was  bom  in  1708.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pressbure,  and  while 
acting  as  a  private  tutor  In  Vienna  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Schafaryk,  the  Bohe- 
mian poet,  with  whom  he  collaborated  in 
many  works  during  the  next  few  years. 
In  1S23  I'alacky  established  himself  at 
Prague,  and  began  his  researches  into  Ihe 
old  Czech  chronicles,  which  were  to  form 
the  basis  of  his  historical  labors.  He  be- 
gan modestly,  by  publishing  articles  and 
memoirs  on  special  subjects ;  but  his  merit 
soon  became  known,  and  in  iSzghe  was 
appointed  national  historiographer  by  the 
States  of  Bohemia.    From  this  lime  he 
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sieadily  worked  at  his  great  history,  of 
which,  however,  the  first  volume  was  not 
published  for  some  years,  and  he  pursued 
hi><  search  after  authorities  and  authentic 
documents,  not  only  in  the  public  libraries 
of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  archives  of  the 
old  Bohemian  noblUty.  During  these 
years  of  preparation  he  published  two  vol- 
umes which  deserve  n      "'  '' 


lacky  felt  that  his  own  work  was  to  some 
extent  the  sequel  of  that  of  Dobrowski. 
Dobrowski  was  rather  a  phllolo^st  than 
a  historian,  but  Palacky  recognized  how 
great  his  merits  were,  and  how  great  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Dobrowski  had  revived  the  study  of  the 
Czech  language ;  it  was  reserved  for  Pa- 
lacky to  rewrite  Czech  history.  In  1836 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  Palacky'a 
"History  of  Bohemia,"  published  simul- 
taneously In  German  and  Czech.  The 
book  made  its  mark  at  once,  and  it  was 
recc^nized  in  Germany  that  a  great  genius 
had  risen.  Palacky  was  essentially  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  new  historical  school,  a  fol- 
lower of  Nicbuhr.  He  had  labored  dili- 
gently among  chronicles  and  documents 
to  discover  Ihe  truth,  and,  like  Herculano, 
did  not  

people,  when  he  tound  mat  they  had 
historical  basis.  The  success  of^his  work 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  was  im- 
mense. In  spite  of  the  policy  of  Austria, 
the  Czech  national  spirit  had  not  been 
destroyed ;  the  nobility  and  bourgeois 
had  been  to  some  extent  Germanized, 
but  the  Slav  feelings  had  not  been  exiin- 
guished.  The  work  of  Palacky  completed 
what  Dobrowski  and  Schafaryk  had  be- 
gun ;  it  made  known  to  the  Czechs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  manner  of  men 
their  ancestors  had  been,  and  what  great 
deeds  in  the  past  they  had  done  for  their 
descendants  to  remember  with  pride.  Pa- 
lacky no  more  caused  the  Bohemian 
revival  of  the  present  century  than  Hercu- 
lano  had  caused  that  of  Portugal,  but  he 
became  the  central  figure,  and  the  father 
of  the  new  historical  school  there,  which 
signalized  Che  revival.  Like  Herculano, 
he  did  not  bring  his  history  down  10  mod- 
em times,  but  between  1836  and  1854  he 
published  six  volumes,  going  down  ti 


historical  event;  In  each,  old  legends 
were  destroyed,  and  the  early  history  of 
the  Czech  people,  with  i""    — ' —  — '' 
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interesting  development,  was  for  the  first 
time  truly  and  clearly  narrated. 

As  has  happened  in  Portugal,  and  in 
every  country  in  which  the  new  historical 
school  has  had  a  real  influence,  its  leaders 
have  played  a  political  part,  and  a  very 
important  one.  In  1848,  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions, troubles  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion loudly  demanded  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Bohemia.  Palacky,  though 
he  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  Czech  nationality, 
had  studied  history  too  deeply  to  be  led 
away  by  this  movement  He  understood 
that  by  obtaining  practical  independence 
and  local  government  the  Czech  national- 
ity would  gain  all  it  wanted,  that  absolute 
severance  from  Austria  would  involve  the 
little  State  in  perpetual  quarrels  with  the 
German  kingdoms  around  it,  and  that  a 
federal  union  with  the  rest  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  would  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  Bohemia. 
With  these  views,  he  boldly  combated  the 
extreme  Czech  party,  and  even  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Bohemian  Cabinet  as  minister 
of  public  instruction.  Austrian  statesmen 
did  not  forget  his  conduct  at  this  epoch, 
and  in  1861  the  great  historian  was  made 
a  life  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  united  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment he  became,  with  his  son-in-law,  the 
distinguished  politicial  economist  Rieger, 
a  leader  of  the  Slav  party,  and  steadily  op- 
posed the  attempts  of  the  more  aggressive 
Magyar  politicians  to  obtain  for  Hungary 
more  than  her  fair  share  in  deciding  the 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  But  polit- 
ical affairs  did  not  wholly  absorb  the 
energies  of  Franz  Palacky 's  later  years. 
He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  historian 
more  than  a  politician,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  greatness  as  an  historian  that  he  owed 
his  political  influence.  Like  Herculano, 
he  devoted  himself  after  the  completion 
of  his  history  to  the  collecting  and  edit- 
ing of  ancient  chronicles  and  documents. 
He  knew  that  that  was  the  only  way  by 
which  early  history  could  be  truly  stuaied, 
and  sparecl  no  labor  in  such  work.  He 
superintended  all  the  editions  of  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  this  nature  issued  by 
the  Academy  of  Prague  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bohemian  government,  and  himself 
collected  and  issued  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments on  John  Huss,  the  Czech  reformer, 
which  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
early  career  of  the  man  who,  with  John 
Ziska,  the  blind  general,  shares  the  honor 


of  making  the  Czech  history  for  a 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  geoend 
history  of  Europe.  Palacky  himself  died 
at  Prague  on  May  26,  1876,  but  he  left 
behind  him  a  band  of  disciples,  who  have 
continued  his  labors,  and  have  made  the 
modern  school  of  historians  especiallj 
conspicuous  and  well  represented  in  the 
little  State  of  Bohemia.  The  publication 
of  documents  increases  apace,  and  of  the 
numerous  series  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able are  the  "Pontes  Rerum  Bohemica- 
rum,"  and  the  "Codex  Diplomatlcos  et 
Epistolaris  Moraviae ;  '*  while  amon^  the 
followers  of  Palacky  may  be  mentioned 
Gindely,  Tomek,  and  laroslay  GoU,  the 
learneci  author  of  the  bulletins  on  Bobe» 
mian  history  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Revue  Historique,  The  labors  ^ 
these  historians  and  editors  of  documents 
have  all  tended  in  the  same  direction  —  to 
ascertain  the  true  history  and  development 
of  the  Czech  people.  The  result  has  been 
a  revival  of  the  Czech  spirit  of  nationality, 
which  in  some  instances  is  carried  almost 
to  ridiculous  extremes.  The  division  of 
the  University  of  Prague  into  a  Czech  and 
a  German  university  in  1882,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  teaching  in  primary 
schools  of  the  Czech  laneuage,  literaturei 
and  history,  is  sufficiently  praiseworthy; 
but  the  affectation  of  some  of  the  younger 
Bohemians,  who,  while  knowing  German 
perfectly  well,  pretend  only  to  be  able  to 
speak  Cfzech,  is  simply  absurd.  Yet  this 
very  affectation  shows  how  great  an  influ- 
ence the  Czech  revival  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  exercised  ;  this  small  nation- 
ality planted  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pre- 
serves its  pride,  and  is  determined  to  hdd 
its  own  against  the  Germans  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Russian  Slavs  on  the  other. 
Modern  ideas  will  never  allow  anotber 
attempt  to  extinguish  this  national  spirit^ 
and  Czechs  in  future  ages,  when  they  rec- 
ognize the  debt  they  owe  to  the  leaders 
of  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  centory, 
will  not  fail  to  give  the  first  place  to  the 
founder  of  the  modern  historical  school  In 
Bohemia  —  to  Franz  Palacky. 

The  influence  of  the  modem  scientific 
historical  school  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  Portugal  and  Bohemia,  and  Hercd- 
lano  and  Palacky  are  two  great  historians 
whose  careers  and  work  are  not  generally 
known  in  England,  and  for  these  reasons 
more  attention  has  been  eiven  to  them 
than  it  is  possible  to  giveliere  to  other 
small  nationalities.  Yet  a  few  words  most 
also  be  devoted  to  the  effect  of  scientific 
historical  work  in  Roumania,  Finland,  and 
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Poland,  in  each  of  which  countries  it  has 
had  an  important  political  influence.  In 
none  of  these  countries  has  an  historian 
arisen  comparable  to  either  Herculano  or 
Palacky  in  the  depth  of  their  historiod 
researches  or  the  excellence  of  their  style, 
but  in  all  of  them  sound  work  has  been 
done  in  publishing  and  critically  esamin- 
ing  ancient  chronicles  and  documents. 
These  editors  and  historians  are  all  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
of  Ranke,  and  seem  to  have  taken  their  in- 
spiration to  become  diligent  seekers  after 
truth,  instead  of  cultivators  of  an  elegant 
style,  from  Ranke's  "  Kritik  Neuerer  Ge- 
schichtschreiber,"  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  right  method  to  pursue.  If  none  of 
these  historians  can  claim  a  place  with 
Herculano  and  Palacky,  they  can  yet  boast 
of  having  possibly  paved  tne  way  for  the 
work  of  an  equally  great  writer,  and  of 
having  exercised  an  important  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  vitality  of  the  new  historical  school 
in  Roumania  is  particularly  remarkable, 
for  in  the  Danubian  provinces  which  form 
that  kingdom,  even  more  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  to  stamp  out  the  national 
spirit  then  in  Bohemia.  The  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  the  Roumanian 
people  has  reasserted  itself  in  recent 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  modern  European  history,  and  it  is 
largelv  due  to  the  labors  of  its  historians. 
Up  till  1822  the  Roumanian  language  was 
vigorously  proscribed  ;  the  rulers  of  the 
Danubian  provinces  permitted  instruction 
to  the  upper  classes  in  the  language  of 
the  rulers  only,  and  while  Slavonic,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  Phanariots  Greek,  was 
the  official  and  fashionable  language,  used 
in  educating  the  nobilitv  and  bourgeois, 
the  peasants  were  left  in  ignorance.  Four 
men,  whose  names  deserve  record,  first 
endeavored  to  raise  the  Roumanian  lan- 
guage to  a  literary  level,  and  not  only 
studied  Roumanian  historv,  but  tried  to 
teach  the  Roumanian  people  something  of 
their  own  early  history.  Of  these  four, 
George  Schinkai  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable. He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Tran- 
sylvania, a  Roumanian  province  which 
still  remains  subject  to  Hungary,  and  he 
first  thought  of  trying  to  revive  the  Rou- 
manian nationality  by  teaching  the  peo- 
ple their  history.  He  arranged  the  annals 
of  his  country  from  a.d.  86  to  A.D.  1739 
with  indefatigable  labor,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Edgar  Quinet,  in  such  a  truly 
modern  manner,  after  such  careful  weigb- 
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in^r  of  original  authorities,  and  with  such 
critical  power,  that  he  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  creators  of  the  modern 
historical  school.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  SchinkaTs  history  was  not  allowed 
to  be  printed  by  the  Hungarian  authori- 
ties, who  bad  no  desire  to  see  the  Rou* 
manian  nationality  reassert  itself,  and  the 
censor  marked  on  it  "  Opus  igne,  auctor 
patibulo,  dignus.**  It  was  not  published 
until  1853,  more  than  forty  years  after  its 
completion,  and  then  only  at  Jassy,  for 
the  Hungarians  still  proscribed  it  in  Tran- 
sylvania. SchinkaTs  friend,  Peter  Major, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  work,  a  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Origin  of  the  Roumanians  in 
Dacia,"  which,  as  it  did  not  touch  on 
modem  society,  was  passed  by  the  Hun- 
garian censorship,  and  printed  at  Buda- 
Pesth  in  1813.  The  two  men  who  first 
taught  Roumanian  history  in  the  provinces 
which  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Rouma- 
nia were '  not  such  learned  men  as  Schin* 
ka'f  and  Peter  Major,  but  their  work  was 
of  more  practical  importance.  In  181 3 
George  Asakygot  leave  to  open  a  Rou- 
manian class  at  the  Greek  Academy  of 
Jassy,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  teach  surveying  in  the  Roumanian 
tongue,  because  of  the  questions  which 
constantly  arose  in  that  profession,  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  to 
the  peasants  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
his  lectures  he  carefully  inserted  lessons 
in  Roumanian  history,  and  tried  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  George  Lazarus 
imitated  him  at  Bucharest  in  1816,  and 
the  fruit  of  this  instruction  was  seen  when 
the  Roumanians  partially  regained  their 
freedom.  The  Moldo*Wallachian  princes 
encouraged  the  teaching  of  Roumanian 
history,  as  they  encouraged  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  Roumanian  independence, 
and  when  the  Roumanian  Academy  was 
founded,  an  historical  section  was  formed* 
with  the  special  mission  of  studying  and 
publishing  documents  connected  with 
Roumanian  history.  The  modem  scien- 
tific spirit  has  spread  widely  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  such  men  as  Odobescou, 
Papiu  llarian,  the  bishop  Melchizddek, 
and  Alexis  X^nopol,  have  done,  and  are 
doin^,  good  historical  work;  while  the 
publication  by  the  Roumanian  Academy 
of  the  series  of  documents  extracted  from 
the  archives  at  Vienna,  having  reference 
to  Roumanian  history,  shows  that  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  that  good  work 
can  only  be  done,  and  tmth  only  be  dis- 
covered, by  the  critical  study  of  original 
authoritie. 
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Though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree 
as  in  Roumania,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  modern  historical  spirit  has  spread 
even  into  Finland,  where  it  is  concentra- 
ted at  the  University  of  Abo.  The  Finns 
have  never  coalesced  with  the  Slavonic 
population  of  Russia,  and  while  showing 
no  sign  of  rebellion  or  discontent  as  long 
as  their  own  institutions  arc  not  interfered 
with,  they  have  of  recent  years  experi- 
enced a  remarkable  literary  development. 
At  present  the  Finnish  revival  has  been, 
under  the  influence  of  Ahlquist,  as  much 
philological  as  historical,  but  the  pupils 
of  the  great  philologist  do  not  follow  ex- 
actly in  his  steps,  and  show  by  their  pub- 
licationft  a  decided  tendency  towards  his- 
torical study.  The  most  curious  point 
about  this  revival  is  that  except  among 
some  of  the  younger  Finn  students,  who 
dream  perhaps  of  a  Finnish  republic,  most 
of  the  historical  teachers  and  writers 
openly  avow  their  belief  in  the  expediencv 
of  continuing  the  union  of  Finland  witfi 
Russia,  in  preference  to  being  once  more 
attached  to  Sweden.  The  ciream  of  the 
Finnish  national  party  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  always  for  a  reunion  with 
Sweden,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
Adolf  Arwidson,  its  leader,  and  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Abo,  was 
banished  in  1822.  The  modem  Finnish 
historical  students  feel,  as  Palacky  felt  in 
Bohemia,  that  as  long  as  Finland  pre- 
serves practically  its  local  independence, 
it  is  rather  an  advantage  for  her  than 
otherwise  to  form  part,  for  purposes  of 
foreign  affairs,  with  a  great  empire  like 
Russia.  Yet  while  advocating  the  main- 
tenance of  the  union,  the  Finns  do  not  in 
any  way  renounce  their  own  feeling  of 
nationality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  historical  school  in 
their  midst  has,  as  in  every  other  country, 
only  increased  the  pride  of  race. 

In  Poland,  the  interest  caused  by  the 
development  of  the  new  historical  school 
in  Germany  is  far  greater  than  even  in 
Portugal,  or  Bohemia,  or  Roumania,  but 
it  has  not  yet  produced  any  distinguished 
historian,  and  its  influence  has  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  progress  of  the  new  treatment 
of  history  had  particularly  serious  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  Poland,  because  of 
the  singular  success  of  the  various  badly 
written  histories  which  appeared  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Such 
works  as  those  of  Chodzko  ana  Miero- 
slawski  were  conceived  in  the  worst  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  eloquent  they 
may  have  been,  and  patriotic  to  excess 


they  certainly  were,  but  they  made  no  pre- 
tence of  telhng  the  simple  truth.  It  is 
perhaps  hard  to  blame  exiles,  who  as  a 
rule  wrote  and  published  in  Paris,  for 
these  defaults,  but  none  the  less  they  have 
done  most  serious  damage  to  the  right 
appreciation  and  study  of  Polish  history. 
Of  recent  years  a  natural  reaction  has  set 
in  ;  Polish  historical  students  are  publish- 
ing old  chronicles  and  documents  with  be> 
wildering  rapidity,  while  there  is  a  decided 
absence  of  real  histories.  This  activity 
in  the  publication  of  historical  materisu 
appears  in  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Rus> 
sian  Poland  alike,  but  it  naturally  has  its 
centre  at  Cracow.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  name  one-half  of  the  numerous 
series  of  Polish  documents  which  are  ap- 
pearing all  over  Poland,  but  especially  at 
Cracow  and  L^opol ;  but  a  good  analysis 
of  their  progress  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Pa- 
winski's  bulletin  in  the  number  of  the 
Revue  Histarique  for  March,  1887.  The 
most  important  of  these  series  are  the 
**  Acta  historica  res  gestas  Polonise  illu^ 
trantia,"  in  course  of  publication  at  Cracow 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  PiekoslnskL 
and  the  "  Scriptores  rerum  Polonicanim, 
also  appearing  at  Cracow ;  while  the  his* 
torians  at  L^opol,  headed  by  KentzynsUt 
are  producing  a  g^and  series  of  **  Moan- 
menta  Poloniae  historica."  Nothing  more 
clearly  defines  how  strone  is  still  the  sea* 
timent  of  Polish  nationanty  than  this  ao* 
tivity  of  the  Poles  in  the  study  of  tfadr 
history.  The  historical  workers  there  are 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  independence^ 
and  while  that  fire  is  fanned  there  is  litde 
chance  that  the  Poles  will  ever  coalesce 
with  the  different  empires  to  which  tiiey 
are  attached.  It  is  the  wise  policy  of 
Austria  to  permit  and  encourage  these  his- 
torical studies,  but  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  should  be  opcady 
pursued  in  Russian  and  Prussian  temtory. 
The  result  has  yet  to  come ;  meanwfaifef 
many  students,  oy  working  out  the  tme 
history  of  their  country,  are  roasinr  a 
more  enduring  love  for  her  than  the  noisy 
parade  of  some  of  her  former  would-be 
defenders.  The  new  method,  it  has  been 
said,  has  hardly  yet  been  fairly  applied  to 
the  history  of  Poland ;  editors  are  manv, 
but  historians  are  few.  M.  P^winsn 
mentions  a  manual  by  Professor  Bobriyn- 
ski,  but  confesses  that  no  real  history  of 
Poland,  according  to  the  latest  lights,  has 
;  yet  been  written.  Yet  some  good  work 
lias  been  recently  done  after  the  scientific 
i  method,  and  the  names  of  Korzon.  Ka- 
I  linka,  and  Pawinski  himself,  may  all  be 
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mentioned  as  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Polish  historical  school. 

Enough  instances  have  been  given  to 
show  how  great  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  modern  scieniific  hislofical  school 
upon  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe, 
and  how  the  result  of  trying;  to  write  his- 
tory with  accuracy,  instead  of  only  with 
dramatic  vigor,  has  been  lo  revive  the  in- 
terest of  Ihe  people  in  Ihc  storyof  the  past. 
What  has  actually  been  done  has  been 
pointed  out  in  Portugal  and  Bohemia,  and 
what  is  being  done  in  Roumania,  Finland, 
and  Poland.  But  it  must  not  be  believed 
that  these  are  the  only  countries  in  which 
the  new  school  is  exerting  its  influence; 
they  are  only  chosen  as  types.  There 
are  not,  indeed,  such  men  as  Hcrculano 
and  Palacky  in  the  other  nations,  but 
most  of  the  small  nationalities  can  boast 
of  some  distinguished  modern  historians, 
who  are  content  to  labor  long  and  ardu- 
ously before  they  brinir  forth  their  work, 
and  m  most  of  them  tlie  government,  or 
else  an  academy  subventioned  by  the 
government,  is  publishing  valuable  series 
of  authentic  historical  materials.  Il  is 
almost  invidious  to  mention  names,  but 
among  leading  historians  In  small  national- 
ities, who  show  the  impression  of  the 
scientific  school,  might  be  mentioned  Alt- 
meyer,  Delepierre,  and  Theodore  Juste, 
in  Belgium  ;  Geijer,  Cronholm,  and  Fryx- 
ell.  In  Sweden  ;  Erslev  and  Vedel  in  Den- 
mark ;  Ljudevit  Gaj  in  Croatia;  and 
Consiantine  Asopios  and  Consianline 
Schinkas  in  Greece.  There  is  of  course 
no  use  in  comparing  these  local  historians 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  modern 
school,  with  Ranke  and  Droysen,  for  ex- 
ample, or  with  Sorel  and  Ch^ruel,  or 
Amari  and  CSsare  Cantii ;  but  il  maybe 
contended  that  the  actual  influence  exer- 
cised by  their  works  is  far  greater.  Great 
nations  are  not  in  any  danger  of  losing 
their  individuality ;  small  nations  used  to 
be  in  very  great  danger.  Now  that  there 
has  been' a  revival  of  the  national  spirit, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  danger  will  recur; 
and  if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Europe,  as 
is  surely  the  case,  that  these  smalt  nation- 
alities should  preserve  their  feelings  of  in- 
dependence, if  only  to  act  as  buffers  to 
the  growth  of  great  empires,  all  Europe, 
and  not  only  the  Portugiioie,  Czechs, 
Roumanians,  Finns,  and  Poles,  should 
feel  grateful  lo  the  local  representatives 
of  jlie  scientific  hlslorical  school,  as  rep- 
rese'rtt^l  bvlwoof  the  greatest  modern  his- 
torians, Alexandra  Herculano  and  Franz 
Palacky, 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


AN 

From  the  day  of  hi 
Bcckton  estate,  Gilbert  Segrave  had  dis- 
charged the  various  duties  entailed  upon 
him  thereby  with  a  thoroughness  which 
had  amply  occupied  his  time,  and  had 
prevented  him  from  feeling  bored  i  but 
although  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
was  not  altogether  distasteful  to  him,  it 
was  hardly  that  for  which  he  considered 
himself  to  be  best  adapted  by  nature,  and 
when  at  length  he  granted  himself  a  holi- 
day, and  went  up  to  London  to  see  his 
friends,  his  sensations  were  very  much 
those  of  a  schoolboy  who  has  reached  the 
end  of  an  unusually  long  term. 

To  many  people  who  repair  to  London 
every  season,  the  society  of  that  city  sim- 
ply means  the  meeting  of  their  country 
friends  in  London  houses  ;  but  Gilbert, 
who  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
past  time  lo  form  a  large  acquaintance, 
could  look  forward  to  rather  more  variety 
than  that.  He  could  look  forward,  too, 
to  the  increase  of  popularity  which  neces- 
sarily attaches  to  an  increase  of  income; 
and  as  he  was  one  of  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing minority  of  young  men  who  like 
going  to  parties,  his  holiday  promised  to 
be  an  agreeable  one, 

Nevertheless,  it  was  to  a  country  ac- 
quaintance, or  at  least  to  a  lady  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  In  the  country, 
that  one  of  his  first  visits  was  paid.  He 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Miss  Huntley, 
not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  because  lie 
wanted  to  know  why  she  had  forestalled 
In  the  purchase  of  land  to  which  he 
cived  tlial  he  had  a  prior  claim; 
therefore  when  he  called  at  her  brother's 
house  in  Park  Lane,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
she  was  at  home  and  would  receive 
He  was  shown  into  the  boudoir,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
an  his  entrance  she  looked  up  from 
the  davenport  at  which  she  was  seated, 
saying,  — 
'■  How  do  you  do?    You  are  more  civil 

1  your  brother,  who  has  never  been 

r  me  all  this  time." 

You  have  been  in  communication  with 

I  to  some  purpose,  though,"  remarked 
Gilbert,  as  he  look  possession  of  the  chair 
to  which  she  pointed. 
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"Indirectly  I  have.  My  lawyers  have 
been  in  communication  with  his  lawyers." 

"  And  your  bankers  have  had  something 
to  say  to  his  bankers." 

"  Naturally ;  and  the  result  of  that  is 
that  my  extensive  property  now  adjoins 
your  property.     I  hope  you  are  pleased." 

"Would  you  be  greatly  affronted," 
asked  Gilbert,  "  if  I  were  to  answer  that  I 
am  not  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  I  love 
the  unvarnished  truth.  Added  to  which, 
I  knew  quite  well  beforehand  that  you 
wouldn't  be  pleased.  You  wanted  the 
Manor  House  yourself,  didn't  you  ?  " 

She  had  risen  and  had  placed  herself 
in  a  chair  facing  her  visitor,  at  whom  she 
was  looking  with  an  ironical  smile  which 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  interpret. 

"  I  wanted  it,  and  want  it,  very  much," 
he  replied.  "What  I  don't  understand  is, 
why  you  should  want  it  —  always  suppos- 
ing that  you  do." 

"  Well,  it  looks  as  if  I  did,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  appearances  are  often  de- 
ceptive. I  wonder  whether  you  would 
mind  telling  me  what  was  your  object  in 
doing  this  eccentric  thing.' 

"  You  may  set  the  apparent  eccentricity 
down  to  commercial  instinct,"  answered 
Beatrice  calmly.  "That  sort  of  thing  is 
hereditary,  and  I  belong  to  the  Buswell 
genus,  you  know.  By  the  way,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  rather  taken  the  wind 
out  of  Mr.  Buswell's  sails  this  time." 

"  And  out  of  mine  too,  for  that  matter. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  pull  the  house 
down  and  go  in  for  building-leases,  then  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  what  I  may  do  eventually. 
Just  at  present  my  idea  is  to  set  up  my 
household  gods  at  Kingscliff.  I  like  the 
place,  and  I  like  some  of  the  people  — 
Kitty  Greenwood,  for  instance,  and  Mr. 
Monckton  and  Captain  Mitchell,  not  to 
mention  others  who  seem  disinclined  to 
give  me  a  welcome.  How  did  you  leave 
them  all  ?  " 

"  Much  as  usual,  I  think,"  answered 
Gilbert ;  "  and  if  they  are  all  as  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  your  settling  among 
us  as  the  humble  individual  whom  you 
wouldn't  mention,  you  won't  have  much 
reason  to  complain  of  them." 

"  Many  thanks ;  but  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  were  anything  but  over- 
joyed." 

'*  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  I  wish  you 
had  fixed  your  choice  upon  any  other 
dwelling  than  the  Manor  House.  It  is 
a  tumbfedown  old  place;  it  hasn't  been 
lived  in  for  years  ;  you  will  have  to  spend 
a  fortune  in  making  it  habitable,  and  —  " 


"  And  above  all,  you  or  Mr.  Buswell,  or 
both  of  you,  had  designs  upon  iL  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  this  sooner? " 

"  You  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  it. 
Besides,  you  didn't  give  us  much  time»** 
observed  Gilbert,  laughing. 

"  I  am  so  impetuous.  My  only  excuse 
is  that  if  I  had  let  Joseph  and  Clementina 
know  what  I  was  meditating,  they  woidd 
have  made  my  life  a  burden  to  me.  I  find 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confront 
them  with  accomplished  facts.  What 
about  the  political  outlook?  Is  your  seat 
safe  ?  " 

"  Bv  no  means  so  safe  as  it  was,  I  am 
afraici.  For  one  thing,  I  am  told  that  I 
am  to  have  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the 
person  of  one  Giles,  Q.C.,  w.ho  is  gifted 
with  a  glib  tongue ;  and  then  you  have 

Cut  a  most  formidable  spoke  in  ray  wheel 
y  preventing  the  extension  of  tne  bor- 
ough. Buswell  informs  me  that  he  takes 
this  as  evidence  that  I  haven't  the  interest 
of  the  place  at  heart,  and  he  half  threatens 
to  withdraw  his  support." 

"  I  am  quite  inconsolable !  What  can 
I  do  to  atone  for  my  selfishness  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of;  but  Buswell 
may  relent,  or  I  may  be  returned  in  spite 
of  him ;  and  if  I  am  not  —  why,  the  loss 
of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
you  as  a  next-door  neighbor." 

"How  pretty !  And  you  really  look 
almost  as  if  you  meant  it. 

"  I  do  mean  it,"  Gilbert  averred  boldly. 

She  laid  her  head  .slightly  on  one  side, 
resting  her  cheek  on  her  right  hand,  while 
she  gazed  pensively  at  him.  There  was 
no  denying  that  she  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman. 

"  Ah,"  she  sighed  —  and  if  his  life  had 
depended  upon  it  he  could  not  have  s^d 
for  certain  whether  she  was  laughing  at 
him  or  not —  "what  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
can't  both  represent  Kingscliff  and  have 
me  near  you!  Is  there  no  conceivable 
way  of  efifecting  the  combination? *' 

Well,  of  course  there  was  a  way  which 
was  not  only  conceivable  but  so  obvious 
that  Gilbert  was  sure  that  she  could  not 
be  thinking  of  it.  Nevertheless,  his  heart 
beat  faster  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  con- 
strained ring  in  his  voice  as  he  answered 
laughins;ly:  "I  think  I  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  one  or  the  other.  We  can*t 
expect  to  get  everything  that  we  want  in 
this  disappointing  world. 

"But  we  can  try,"  she  rejoined.  "I 
imagined  that  you  were  one  of  those  pe<h 
pic  who  always  try  to  get  what  they  want 
—  and  generally  succeed." 


lalion.  Bolh 
. ;  and  yet  he 
■ptica.1  to 


Again  he  could  make 
her  expression  or  of  her  . 
appeared  to  be  quite  se 

was  too  shrewd  and  tot   ___^ ._  _._ 

cept  the  flattering  inference  suggested. 
The  hj-pothesis  thai  she  CouM  be  deliber- 
ately throwing  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
humble  country  squire  was  only  admissi- 
ble upon  the  assumption  that  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  that  fortunate  squire; 
and  if  such  were  the  case But  Gil- 
bert could  not  trust  himself  to  dwell  upon 
these  perilous  speculations. 

"Oh,  1  assure  you  that  I  am  by  no 
means  succes.sful,"  he  began  hastily  ;  for 
he  had  to  say  something,  and  how  to  end 
his  sentence  he  knew  noL 

However,  he  was  relieved  from  embar- 
rassment on  that  score ;  for  before  he  had 
got  any  farther,  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  Mr.  Segrave  was  announced. 

"  Another  Mr.  Segrave !  "  exclaimed 
Beatrice,  rising.  "  Honors  are  falling  upon 
me  thick  and  fast  this  afternoon." 

Brian  strode  into  the  room  in  time  to 
catch  her  words,  which  brought  him  to  an 
abrupt  standstill.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment  that  he  paused.  Awkward  en- 
counters  are  seldom  awkward  in  outward 
appearance,  and  this  one  had  been  antici- 
pated on  both  sides,  although  it  had  now 
come  about  with  unexpected  suddenness. 
Brian,  after  shaking  hands  with  Miss 
Huntley,  said  quite  quietly,  "  How 
you,  Gilbert  P"  and  Gilbert  said, 
Brian  ? "  —  after  which  they  all  thi 
down  and  began  to  talk  commonplace 
fast  as  they  could. 

For  Ave  minutes  or  so  this  was 
enough,  and  in  truth  each  of  Ihc^ie 
mirably  behaved  brothers,  being  sine 
!y  desirous  of  avoiding  unpli 
would  have  been  content  to  go  on  in  tne 
same  strain  until  one  or  other  oj  them 
saw  a  fit  opportunity  for  retiring;  but 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  lady  who  did  not 
love  the  commonplace,  and  to  whom  so 
matter-of-course  a  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tion may  have  seemed  sotnewhat  tame. 

So  after  a  time  she  addi 
and  —  ■'  When   you   cams 
"your  brother  and  I  were 
over  the  property  which  i 
was  yours  the  other  day.     I  have 
and  1  am  not  going  to  give   it  x!\. 
wasn't  it  a  little  bit  cruel  of  you  to 
to  me  when  you  knew  how  badly  he 
ed  it?" 

Brian  flushed   slightly,   but 
without  hesitating,  "I   wished  the  house 
to  go,  if  possible,  to  somebody  who  would 
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scd  the  elder, 
n,"  said  she, 
1  full  wrangle 
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A  te!!  that  I  shall  live 


"I  suppose  you  vol  .    ,    .._ 

replied,  thinking  of  what  Stapleford  had 
said;  "but  there  is  the  chance;  and  if  I 
had  sold  it  to  —  to  anybody  else  there 
would  have  been  no  chance  at  all."  He 
added  in  a  somewhat  lower  voice,  "  I  was 
very  sorry  to  give  up  the  old  place ;  but  it 
was  necessary." 

She  chanced  at  this  moment  to  meet 
his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  wistfully  ujjon 
her,  and  a  swift  change  and  softening 
came  into  her  own.  This,  however,  van- 
ished immediately,  and  she  turned  to  Gil- 
bert, who  was  steadfastly  contemplating 
the  inside  of  his  hat. 

"When  are  you  coming  to  be  intro- 
duced to  my  people ! "  she  asked.  "  You 
will  find  my  brother  full  oE  political  in- 
formation and  courtesy  towards  political 
opponents ;  and  it  wouldn't  at  all  surprise 
me  if  Clementina  were  to  amuse  you. 
Some  people  are  amused  by  her,  1  believe. 
Couldn't  you  come  and  dine  with  us  quietly 
some  evening?  "  She  glanced  at  a  list  of 
engagements.  "  Would  next  Saturday  at 
half  past  eight  suit  you?"  she  inquired. 
"  I  see  I  have  got  two  dinners  down  for 
that  day,  and  as  1  can't  go  to  both,  1  may 
as  well  go  to  neither." 

Gilbert  at  once  accepted,  and  she  made 
a  note  of  it.  Then,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  elder  brother, "  You  too  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Thank  you,"  answered  Brian,  with 
evident  embarrassment,  "you  are  very 
kind;  but " 

■'  I  have  booked  you,"  she  interrupted, 
shutting  up  her  tablets,  "and  you  can't 
get  out  o£  it.  Engagements  must  be  kept, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not;  otherwise  so- 
ciety couldn't  hold  together  for  a  day. 
Those  two  dinner  engagements  of  mine 
would  certainly  have  been  kept,  if  it  hadn't 
been  physically  impossible  to  keep  them. 
And  that  reminds  me  lh.it  I  promised 
faithfully  to  go  to  tea  with  a  cousin  of 
mine  who  lives  at  the  far  end  of  South 
Kensington,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
there  half  an  hour  ago.' 

The  two  young  men  rose  simultaneously. 
Gilbert  was  the  first  to  leave  the  room. 
Brian  was  following,  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm,    "Don't  throw 

e  over   on   Saturday,"  she   whispered. 

I  have  heaps  of  things  to  say  to  you,  and 

)w  am  1  to  get  them  said  if  you  only  call 

ice  a  year  and  time  that  one  visit  so  very 
badly?'' 

Now  this  speech  might  be  nothing 
tbao  a  little  piece  of  friendliness  intended 
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to  show  that  Miss  Huntley  had  not  for- 
gotten an  intimacy  which  had  once  seemed 
to  be  pleasant  to  her ;  nevertheless  it  sent 
Brian  down-stairs  with  a  heart  so  full  of 
good-will  towards  all  mankind  that  the 
prospect  of  walking  down  the  street  with 
his  brother  was  rather  welcome  to  him 
than  not.  "  Let  us  agree  to  blot  out  the 
past,"  he  was  inclined  to  say,  •*  perhaps  I 
judged  you  too  hardly.  'Anyhow,  the 
worst  is  over  now ;  I  shall  not  oe  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  of  want  again,  and  it  was  no 
fault  of  yours  that  I  nearly  starved  myself 
once.'* 

And  indeed  it  was  just  as  well  that  he 
was  in  so  generous  a  mood ;  for  Gilbert's 
first  words  were  words  of  reproach  and  by 
no  means  of  repentance. 

"  You  know  now  to  nurse  a  grudge  and 
pay  it  off  in  due  season,  Brian,"  lie  re- 
marked. **  Do  you  consider  that  we  are 
quits  now,  or  have  you  any  idea  of  coming 
down  to  Kingsclitt  and  working  for  the 
Conservative  candidate  against  me?  I 
dare  say  your  support  would  just  about 
enable  nim  to  carry  the  election,  and  the 
county  generally  would  be  delighted  to  see 
me  beaten  by  your  influence.  I  haven't 
as  many  friencis  as  I  used  to  have,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear." 

This  was  not  quite  what  Brian  had  ex- 
pected; but  he  returned  a  soft  answer. 
"  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  go  back  to 
Kingscliff  now,"  said  he,  "and  I'm  sure  I 
wish  you  success,  Gilbert.  If  you  have 
lost  friends,  it  hasn't  been  through  me; 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  soul  from  the 
neighborhood  since  I  left  home,  except 
Monckton." 

"  The  exception  counts  for  something, 
perhaps ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  your  leav- 
ing home  in  the  way  you  did  was  enough 
to  set  people's  tongues  going;  especially 
as  they  soon  found  out  that  you  refused 
to  hold  any  communication  with  me.  As 
for  your  wishing  me  success,  that  is  very 
kind  of  you ;  but  you  must  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  I  would  rather  have  had  the 
chance  of  buying  the  Manor  House  than 
any  number  of  empty  wishes." 

**  Well,"  said  Brian,  "  you  heard  me  tell 
Miss  Huntley  just  now  why  I  couldn't 
offer  you  the  Manor  House." 

"  And  I  heard  her  answer.  My  dear 
fellow,  neither  she  nor  anybody  else  will 
ever  live  in  that  crumbling  ruin,  and  I 
shouldn't  mind  laying  you  short  odds  that 
it  passes  out  of  her  possession  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Most  likely  I  shall  have 
to  purchase  it  myself  at  some  ridiculous 
fi^jure  —  if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to  you. 
Well,  as   I  say,  you  have  paid  off  old 


scores.  When  once  a  man  has  got  a  fixed 
idea  into  his  head  it  is  no  use  arguing  with 
him,  I  know,  and  I  suppose  you  wiU  uways 
look  upon  me  as  a  swindler.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  I  have  done  simply  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  right,  and  I  should 
still  be  only  too  glad  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  hana  you  over  the  money  which  I 
shouldn't  have  been  too  proud  io  take 
from  you,  if  our  positions  had  been  re- 
versea." 

**  I  don't  want  money ;  I  have  enough," 
answered  Brian  a  little  curtly. 

The  two  brothers  had  turned  out  of  Park 
Lane  and  were  walking  at  a  slow  pace 
down  Upper  Grosve nor  Street.  Suddenly 
Brian  stood  still.  "  Look  here,  Gilbert,'' 
said  he,  *^I  don't  think  you  have  done 
right,  so  I  can't  say  that  I  think  so.  It 
appears  to  me  that  you  have  gone  dead 
against  the  poor  old  governor's  wishes 
throughout  —  I  don't  mean  only  as  regards 
myself,  but  about  that  sale  of  tne  building- 
land  to  Buswell.  You  must  know  that  he 
would  have  done  almost  anything  rather 
than  that.  But  then,  as  Monckton  says, 
you  may  have  felt  justified  in  disregarding 
nis  wishes ;  and  I  suppose  many  tellows 
would.  Perhaps  I  am  too  proua  to  take 
money  from  you ;  but  I'm  not  too  proud 
to  beg  your  pardon  if  I've  done  you  an  in- 
justice. I  don't  know  whether  you  quite 
understand  how  I  feel  about  it, 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  answered  Gil- 
bert, laughing;  "but  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  friends  with  you  agaun, 
old  man.  And  you  certainly  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  beg  my  pardon." 

He  spoke  with  great  cordiality  and  sin- 
cerity, and  with  no  sense  of  shame  what> 
ever.  The  lie  that  he  had  told  after  his 
father's  death,  the  treachery  to  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  descend  without  a 
good  deal  of  compunction,  had  faded  from 
his  memory,  or,  at  the  least,  had  fallen 
back  into  a  dim  recess  thereof,  bevond 
reach  of  present  disturbance.  No  cuMibC 
he  had  disregarded  Sir  Brian's  wisheSp 
and  no  doubt  also  he  had  been  justified  in 
disregarding  them.  He  was  pleased  with 
himself  ana  pleased  with  his  brother  too* 
At  last,  then,  this  troublesome  and  rather 
scandalous  quarrel  was  to  come  to  an  end. 

And  now,  with  much  patience  and  good- 
humor,  he  began  to  point  out  how  he  had 
had  really  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  that 
building-land.  **  Nobody  likes  to  see  his 
estate  diminishing;  but  if  he  can*t  malce 
both  ends  meet,  what  is  he  to  do?  It's 
very  much  your  own  case.  You  didn\ 
want  to  sell ;  but  you  found  that  you  most, 
and  so  did  I.    Besides,  when  airs  saud 
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aod  daoe,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public 
spirit.  The  Kingscliff  people  would  have 
had  a  very  fair  cause  of  complaint  against 
me  if  I  had  gooe  on  playing  dog  in  the 
tnanger  with  them."  And  a  good  deal 
more  to  the  like  efEect, 

But  Brian  was  not  much  impressed  by 
this  kind  of  reasomng,  nor  in  truth  was  it 
quite  as  easy  to  him  to  make  friends  as  it 
was  to  Gilbert.  In  his  brother's  sincerity 
he  was  determioed  to  believe,  and  perhaps 
that  was  why  he  shrank  from  listening  to 
explanations.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
so  determining  he  had  set  before  himself 
a  simple  impo.ssibility. 

At  the  corner  of  Grosvenor  Square  they 
parted.  "  Good-bye,"  Gilbert  said,  with 
a  little  nod  and  a  wave  of  his  hand.  ■'  We 
shall  meet  on  Saturday,  if  I  don't  see  you 


A  QUIET  Dl.VNER. 

Of  late  when,  in  the  intervals  of  com- 
position Brian  had  relieved  a  weary  brain 
b^  drifting  into  dreams  of  blissful  impos- 
sibilities, he  had  pictured  to  himself  some 
such  scene  as  a  crowded  theatre,  a  young 
WIIW//-0  bowing  in  response  to  the  plau- 
dits of  the  auaience,  and  at  his  elbow  a 
beautiful  lady,  with  clear  brown  eyes,  who 
seemed  to  participate  in  his  triumph,  and 
who  whispered  in  his  ear  a  word  or  two, 
more  precious  to  him  than  thunders  of 
cheering  or  columnsofllattering  criticism. 
Or  percTiance  he  might  fancy  himself  sit- 
ting at  the  organ  of  some  great  cathedral, 
such  as  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbev  i 
and  perhaps,  lingering  on  one  of  trie 
benches,  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
had  dispersed,  the  same  lady  might  be 
discernible,  and  in  her  brown  eyes  the 
dawning  of  a  not  displeased  consciousness 
that  that  noble  instrument  was  saying  to 
her  something  which  the  player  did  not 
venture  to  say  by  word  of  moulh.  Or 
again,  it  might  be  the  old  home  at  Kings- 
chfi  that  rose  up  and  became  distinct 
from  among  those  shadowy  scenes ;  and 
the  blue  sea  was  dancing  and  laughing  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  brown  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  were  stealing  slowly  across 
the  bay.  and  in  the  foreground  waa  the 
Manor  House,  renovated  and  surrounded 
with  flower-beds,  and  dear  old  Halcombe 
Head  was  looming,  as  of  yore,  out  of  a 
silvery  mist.  And  this  same  lady  with 
the  clear  brown  eyes,  gazing  down  from 
the  heights,  was  saying  that,  after  all, 
there  was  something  better  in  the  world 
than  wealth  or  rank  or  ambition,  or  even 


fame,  and  that,  having  found  that  better 
thing,  she  asked  nothing  more  of  fortune. 

But,  of  course,  it  required  no  slignt 
force  of  imagination  to  place  words  of 
that  nature  in  the  mouth  of  the  particular 
ladvin  question:  and  indeed  these  dreams 
ana  fanciful  attributions  of  his  own  senti- 
ments to  one  who  had  never  shown  the 
faintest  sign  of  sharing  them  were  but  a 
harmless  and  rather  Mulish  pastime,  at 
which  Brian  was  ready  enough  to  laugh 
when  he  laid  down  his  pipe  and  went  back 
to  work  again.  He  was  not  even  sure  that 
Ihey  were  his  own  sentiments.  Possibly 
he  was  becoming  ambitious  after  a  fash- 
ion ;  at  any  rate  he  was  conscious  of  a 
great  desire  to  succeed  in  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken.  He  thought,  loo,  that 
he  would  succeed,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
never  done  better  work  of  its  kind,  and 
Phipps  was  lavish  of  praise  and  sanguine 
prophecies.  Love<may  be  the  best  thing 
that  the  world  has  to  give  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  thing,  and  a  man  who  is  wOrth 
his  salt  can  very  well  make  shift  to  do 
without  it  if  need  be.  Thus  Brian  was 
wont  to  reason  with  himself,  feeling,  as  he 
had  felt  for  a  long  time  past,  that  hjs  path 
in  life  had  already  diverged  too  widely 
from  Beatrice  Huntley's  to  admit  of  any 
permanent  reunion.  He  forbore  to  ques- 
tion Phipps  with  regard  to  her  rumored 
engagement.  The  first  news  of  it  had 
given  him  somewhat  of  a  shock,  but  when 
that  passed  oS  he  saw  hoW  ridiculous  it 
was  on  his  part  to  be  startled  by  an  event 
which  was  absolutely  certain  to  occur 
sooner  or  later.  Nor  did  he  know  any- 
thing at  all  against  Stapleford,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  pleasant,  unassuming,  gentleman- 
like fellow.  Assuredly  she  might  do 
worse  than  marry  him, and  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that,  in  L/>ndon  or  else- 
where, she  could  find  a  man  in  all  respects 
worthy  to  be  her  husband. 

This  was  a  very  reasonable  and  sensible 
view  to  take,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Brian 
from  feeling  a  htitc  annoyed  when,  just  as 
he  reached  Sir  Joseph  Huntley's  door  on 
the  eveningfor  whicn  he  had  been  invited, 
a  very  smart  brougham  dashed  up,  out  of 
which  jumped  L.ord  Stapleford.  He  had 
not  bargained  for  that.  One  may  yield  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  decrees  of  dtrii  neces- 
silai,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  stand  by 
and  see  them  carried  into  effect. 

Stapleford,  unconsdous  of  being  objec- 
tionable in  any  man's  eyes,  ran  hastily  up 
the  steps  and  clapped  Brian  on  the 
shoulder.  "Diuing  here,  Segrave?"  he 
asked.  "  That's  all  right  I  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  don't  know  it,  that  you'll  get  a  nrst- 
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rate  dinner.  Poor  old  Joe  isn't  much  to 
look  at,  and  hasn't  got  much  to  say  for  him- 
self, but  everybody  must  acknowledge 
that  both  his  cook  and  his  cellar  are  be- 
yond all  praise." 

Despite  this  handsome  encomium,  which 
in  due  course  was  fully  justified,  Brian  was 
not  best  pleased  with  the  feast  to  which 
he  had  been  bidden,  or  with  those  who 
entertained  him  at  it.  Sir  Joseph  cer- 
tainly was  not  much  to  look  at,  and  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  for  himself  he  did  not 
say  it  to  our  hero,  while  Lady  Clementina 
appeared  to  think  that  she  nad  done  all 
that  was  required  of  her  by  extending  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  to  him.  The  fact  was 
that  they  knew  him  onlv  as  the  man  to 
whom  Beatrice  had  pafd  an  exorbitant 
price  for  a  house  which  they  hoped  that 
she  would  never  inhabit.  But  what  was 
much  worse  than  the  coolness  of  their 
greeting  was  that  Beatrice  herself,  after 
she  had  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  and  had 
introduced  him  to  her  relations,  turned 
away  immediately  and  began  to  talk  to 
somebody  else.  There  were  a  good  many 
other  people  in  the  long  room,  people 
whom  Brian  did  not  know,  and,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  touch  of  ill-humor,  did 
not  want  to  know.  Gilbert  was  apparently 
very  much  at  home  among  those  smartly 
dressed  representatives  of  modern  soci- 
ety; doubtless  Gilbert  at  a  dinner-party 
in  Park  Lane  was  quite  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  "  But  I  came  here  on  a 
fooPs  errand,"  thought  Brian  ruefully, 
"  and  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  I 
wish  to  heaven  I  had  stayed  at  home  ! " 

After  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  long 
period  of  waiting,  he  was  delivered  over  to 
a  vivacious  little  woman  with  a  fuzzy  head 
of  hair,  who  had  not  been  seated  oeside 
him  at  the  dinner-table  for  five  minutes 
before  she  discovered  him  to  be  a  com- 
plete outsider.  Society  in  London,  as  in 
other  places,  great  and  small,  is  composed 
of  persons  who  for  the  most  part  dislike 
outsiders.  To  make  conversation  to  an 
outsider  demands  an  effort ;  you  must 
discover  his  tastes,  his  occupations,  and 
something  of  his  history.  And  why 
should  anybody  take  all  that  trouble,  when 
it  is  so  much  more  amusing  to  talk  to 
to  those  whose  ways  and  interests  are  the 
same  as  your  own  ?  Brian's  neighbor 
troubled  neither  herself  nor  him  long. 
Fortunately  she  was  provided  with  a  more 
congenial  companion  on  her  right  hand, 
so  that  there  was  no  discourtesy  in  ignor- 
ing her,  and  listening  to  such  snatches  as 
could  be  caught  of  the  animated  dialogue 


that  was  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  between  Beatrice,  Gilbert,  and 
Stapleford.  Not  that  the  listener's  part 
was  particularly  agreeable,  or  that  the 
odds  and  ends  of  speech  which  reached 
his  ears  were  of  a  nature  to  reward  him 
for  his  pains.  There  is  a  kind  of  talk 
which  is  not  without  charm  when  ad- 
dressed to  oneself,  but  which  sounds 
rather  trivial  and  silly  when  addressed  to 
others.  Brian  had  never  seen  Miss  Hunt- 
ley flirt  before;  he  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  she  could  do  so  with  as  much 
apparent  enjoyment  as  other  women,  and 
it  did  not  at  all  mend  matters  that  she 
should  be  flirting  with  two  men  at  once. 
He  had  thought  her  above  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  surely  it  was  a  little  odd  that 
she  should  not  have  even  a  glance  to  be- 
stow upon  one  who  was  only  sitting  oppo- 
site to  her  at  that  moment  in  compliance 
with  her  own  urgent  request.  Upon  the 
whole,  Brian  could  not  remember  that  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  enjoyed  himself  less 
—  even  at  a  dinner-party. 

After  the  ladies  had  left  the  room  the 
conversation  took  a  jx)litical  turn,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  just  then  everybody 
was  talking  politics.  A  Conservative  act 
ministration  had  been  formed,  in  which 
no  place  had  been  found  for  Sir  Joseph 
Huntley,  his  exclusion,  accorded  to  gen- 
eral rumor,  being  due  to  his  conviction  of 
the  impossibility  of  governing  Ireland 
without  a  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act. 
Ministers  were  accused  of  having  entered 
into  a  Pamellite  alliance,  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  was  at  that  time  held  to  be 
peculiarly  heinous  by  their  opponents; 
and  several  of  those  who  were  assembled 
round  Sir  Joseph's  dinner-table  tried  to 
draw  their  host  upon  these  points,  but 
they  met  with  no  success.  He  replied 
phlegmatically  that  a  satisfactory  method 
of  governing  Ireland  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  by  either  political  party ;  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
compact  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Parnell ;  but  that  he  was  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  ministry,  and  consequently  could 
not  divulge  them.  Lord  Stapleford,  who 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  oein^  one  of 
the  coolest  young  men  in  England,  asked 
him  point-blank  whether  ofhce  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  to  this  question  he 
made  no  answer  at  all. 

Then  there  was  a  great  discussion  about 
the  probable  result  of  the  coming  election, 
the  general  opinion  appearing  to  be  tha^ 
under  any  circumstances,  the  Radicals 
must  come  into  power. 
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"What  do  you  think  about  ii?"  in- 
quired Stapletord,  turoing  to  Gilbert. 
"  You're  a  Radical,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  Liberal,"  replied  Gilbert  "  The 
best-informed  people  say  they  don't  know 
what  to  expect^  so  my  opinion  isn't  worth 
much.  Everything,  I  should  think,  will 
depend  upon  what  may  happeit  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  If  we 
were  to  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  I  be- 
lieve we  should  increase  our  majority," 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you  would  I  " 
cried  S tap ieford,  getting  up.  "1  believe 
this  country  is  utterly  rotten;  1  believe 
the  electors  don't  care  a  tosa  whether 
Russia  gets  India  or  not;  I  believe  they 
wouldn't  splutter  and  bluster  for  more 
than  a  week  if  O'Donovan  Rossa  were  to 
be  crowned  in  Dublin.  They  didn't  con- 
sider that  England  was  disgraced  when 
Gordon  was  left  to  be  murdered,  or  rather 
they  didn't  object  in  the  least  to  England's 
being  disgraced.  What's  the  odds  so 
long  as  the  great  Liberal  party  can  be 
hoisted  into  power  again  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  an  army  of  deluded  chawbacons  ? 


waste  the  summer  in  stru^ling  against 
fate.     I  shall  play  cricket  instead." 

"  That,"  remarked  Sir  Joseph  deliber- 
ately, "  is  just  the  spirit-in  which  a  crisis 
ought  not  to  be  faced.  If  the  educated 
minority  lose  patience  and  temper  we 
shall  be  swept  off  to  ruin  by  the  mob,  and 
by  the  agitators  and  theorists  who  lead  the 
mob ;  and  we  shall  not  be  much  less  to 
blame  than  they." 

But  Stapleford  did  not  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  harangue  thus  initiated.  "Come 
on,  Segrave,"  said  he,  taking  Brian  by  the 
arm;  "let's  go  up-stairs  and  talk  lo  tlie 
ladies.  If  we  want  to  be  taught  our  duties 
as  good  citizens  we  can  read  the  li^ading 
articles  to-morrow  morning."  And  as 
they  mounted  the  staircase — that  cele- 
brated marblestaircase  which  Sir  Joseph's 
father  had  brought  from  Genoa  at  a  pro- 
digious expense — he  added,  "Sorry  lo 
have  dragged  you  away  before  you  got  a 
chance  of  a  cigarette,  my  dear  Segrave ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  Beatrice  told  me 
to  bring  you  to  her  as  soon  as  I  could. 
She  says  she  wants  to  talk  to  you  in  pri- 

This  was  welcome  news ;  but  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  more  welcome  if  it  had 
been  otherwise  conveyed.  Brian  failed  to 
appreciate  the  adroitness  of  the  diplomacy 
which  had  converted  Stapleford  into  an 
ambassador ;  for  he  did  not  know  how  dif- 
ficult it  had  lately  become  to  that  young 


to  keep  him  at  a  distance  for 
ve  minutes.  And  so,  when 
Miss  Huntley  had  beckoned  our  hero  into 
a  small,  dimly  lighted  room  opening  out 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  had  motioned 
him  to  take  a  chair  near  her  own,  her  first 

"  You  look  portentously  gloomy,  not  to 
say  sulky,  flas  your  dinner  disaEreed 
with  you;  or  is  it  only  that  you  dislike 
the  society  of  your  fellow-creatures  as 
much  as  ever  f " 

"Well,"  answered  Brian,  "you  know  I 
told  j-ou  long  ago  that  I  am  out  of  my 
element  in  society,  and  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  going  to  have  a  party  to-night. 
You  asked  me  lo  dine  quietly." 

"  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  you  did  dine 
very  qui edy  indeed.  At  least,  if  you  be- 
came noisy,  it  must  have  been  after  1  lost 
sight  of  you.  And  this  isn't  a  party;  we 
never  dine  quite  alone  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July." 

"  And  after  dinner  I  suppose  you  go  to 
half-a-dozen  crushes  and  balls.  Do  you 
really  enjoy  that  kind  of  life  ? " 

"  I  enjoy  it  well  enough  for  a  time  ;  it  it 
went  on  all  the  year  round  it  would  grow 
wearisome,  no  doubt,  like  every  other 
kind  of  life.  A  man,  I  grant  vou,  might 
be  better  employed,  and,  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, that  is  what  most  of  you  seem  to 
think ;  but  a  woman's  opportunities  of  en- 
joyment, you  must  remember,  are  much 
more  limited  than  yours.  Just  for  a  few 
years  —  so  long  as  her  good  looks,  if  she 
has  any,  last  —  she  may  play  quite  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Utile  corner  of  the 
world  which  she  inhabits ;  but  when  once 
she  begins  to  go  down  Ihe  hill,  her  life  is 
over,  and  only  existence  remains.  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  blame  us  for  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  However,  I 
didn't  bring  you  here  to  talk  to  you  about 
myself;  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  all  that  you 
have  done  and  suffered  from  llic  dale  of 
your  leaving  KingscUff  up  to  the  present 

"  That  would  lake  far  loo  long,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  dull  narrative  into  the 

"  But  if  1  want  to  hear  it  ?  " 
"  Really  it  wouldn't  interest  you." 
"You  won't  tell  me  the  story?  Very 
well,  then.  1  will  tell  it  to  you,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  neither  long  nor  dull, 
when  concisely  slated.  In  November 
last  you  accepted  the  post  of  or^nist  at 
St.  Jude's,  Norlh  Streatham,  and  held  it 
until  after  Easier,  when  you  were  pressed 
to  resign  in  consequence  of  an  entangle- 
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mcnt  with  a  particularly  vulgar  and  unat- 
tractive young  woman  who  used  to  sing  in 
your  choir.  Various  versions  were  given 
of  the  affair,  and  hers  seems  to  have  been 
plausible ;  but  you  declined  to  give  any 
version  at  all,  so  you  had  to  retire.  After 
that  you  returned  to  London,  where  you 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  without 
employment,  and  if  Mr.  Monckton  had  not 
found  you  out  and  made  you  listen  to 
reason,  it  is  q|uite  likely  that  you  would 
have  enlisted  in  the  Life  Guaras,  or  done 
something  else  equally  desperate.  As  it 
was  you  reluctantly  consented  to  sell  the 
Manor  House  to  an  unworthy  person,  and 
since  then  you  have  been  engaged  upon 
the  composition  of  an  opera  which  will 
probably  be  produced  in  the  course  of 
next  winter,  and  will  take  the  town  by 
storm.  I  believe  that  is  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate account  of  your  proceedings,  so  far 
as  it  goes." 

"  It  is  accurate  —  so  far  as  it  goes,"  as- 
sented Brian  wonderingly;  "but  how  did 
you  discover  all  this  ? 

*'  I  scorn  to  deceive  you.  I  catechised 
Mr.  Phipps,  and  when  I  had  found  out  all 
that  he  knew,  which  wasn't  much,  what  did 
I  do  but  invite  Mr.  Potter  to  lunch  with  me 
one  day  when  Clementina  was  out.  And 
the  world  is  very  small,  as  I  dare  sav  you 
have  heard  many  people  remark  oetore 
now;  and  if  Miss  Joy  should  have  an  old 
school  friend  living  at  Streatham,  and  if 
her  friend's  name  should  be  Mrs.  Peareth, 
would  that  be  such  a  very  extraordinary 
coincidence  ?  What  does  seem  to  me  ex- 
traordinary—  much  more  so  than  my 
liking  to  amuse  myself  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  for  example  —  is  your 
determination  to  hold  aloof  from  old 
friends  who,  after  all,  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  such  treatment." 

**  But  —  here  I  am,"  said  Brian,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  here  you  are,  because  you  couldrrt 
very  well  help  yourself;  and  ever  since 
you  entered  the  house  yon  have  been  vow- 
ing inwardly  that  you  won't  enter  it  again 
in  a  hurry. 

"  Now  how  can  you  tell  that  when  you 
have  never  so  much  as  looked  at  me? 

"  I  can  see  people  without  looking  at 
them ;  and  I  know,  without  being  told, 
when  certain  people  are  horribly  bored 
and  very  cross.  It  is  inexcusable  to  be 
cross  ui)on  such  slight  provocation.  I 
was  at  least  as  much  bored  as  you  were 
during  dinner " 

**  Then  all  I  can  say,"  interrupted  Brian, 
**  is  that  I  never  in  my  life  saw  boredom 
more  skilfully  disguised." 

**  Thank  you ;  I  can  accept  that  compli- 


ment with  a  clear  conscience.  I  only  wish 
I  could  return  it.*'  And  then  she  pn^ 
ceeded  to  read  him  a  lecture  upon  the  du- 
ties which  each  member  of  a  civilised 
community  owes  to  his  neighbors^  and 
which  she  declared  that  he  was  as  much 
bound  to  discharge  as  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes.  It  he  wished  to  lead  tne  life  of  a 
hermit,  he  ought  to  be  consistent  and  seek 
out  a  new  ThebaYd  for  himself  somewhere 
or  other ;  but  in  large  cities  one  must 
give  and  take,  and  no  one  should  have  the 
vanity  to  think  that  he  can  be  quite  inde- 
pendent. Why,  even  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician might  find  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
have  a  sprinkling  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  the  house,  on  bringing  out  a 
new  opera,  instead  of  an  assembly  of  total 
strangers. 

He  listeded  to  her  good-natured  scold- 
ing without  any  displeasure ;  for  indeed 
this,  like  her  cross-examination  of  Phipps 
and  Mr.  Potter,  proved  that  she  still  took 
an  interest  in  him  and  desired  to  be^  his 
friend.  More  than  that  he  had  already  de- 
cided that  he  would  never  ask  or  expect  ol 
her.  Then,  when  she  went  on  to  put  a  great 
many  questions  to  him  about  the  new 
opera,  and  the  probable  date  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  singers  who  were  likely 
to  appear  in  it,  and  so  forth,  he  was  veiy 
willing  to  give  her  all  the  information  that 
she  asked  for.  But  of  herself  and  her 
plans,  and  her  cousin  Stapleford  (whom 
she  had  accused  by  implication  of  boring 
her),  she  did  not  choose  to  speak;  ana 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  di si ndi nation 
to  enter  upon  particulars  of  that  kind  thai 
made  her  open  the  piano  which  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  insist  upon  it  thai 
Brian  should  play  over  to  her  a  few  aiiB 
from  his  forthcoming  work. 

He  protested  laughingly  that  Phipps 
would  never  forgive  a  premature  disoos- 
ure  of  what  could  not  become  public  prop- 
erty for  another  four  months  at  least ;  but 
she  replied  that  she  was  not  the  public, 
and  that,  besides,  Mr.  Phipps  would  not 
be  informed  of  his  indiscretion,  so  he 
yielded. 

Now  to  get  Brian  seated  before  a  piano 
or  an  organ  was  very  much  the  same  thing 
as  putting  Lx>rd  Stapleford  on  to  bowl,  or 
asking  Sir  Joseph  Huntley  whether  he 
happened  to  know  anything  about  the  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Dwellings.  After  he  had  strummed 
some  fragments  of  airs,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  lead  him  on  to  Schumann,  Chopin,  and 
others  of  his  favorite  composers,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  blissfully  uncon- 
scious of  all  external  circumstances. 
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and  excepting  the  presence  of  Beatrice 
Huntley  by  his  side.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
did  not  notice  any  accession  to  his  audi- 
ence until  Lady  Clementina  advanced  from 
the  background,  where  she  and  several  of 
her  guests  had  been  standing  for  some 
little  time,  and  began  to  say  all  manner  of 
amiable  and  compfimentary  things.  Lady 
Clementina  did  not  know  very  much  about 
music,  but  she  liked  to  pose  as  a  patroness 
of  genius  and  she  was  always  eager  to 
ge4  hold  of  the  last  social  novelty,  whether 
It  might  be  an  Indian  maharajah,  or  a 
celebrated  actress,  or  an  adventurous  ex- 
plorer. In  the  course  of  the  evening 
some  one  had  informed  her  that  she  was 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  in  the 
shape  of  a  composer  of  the  greatest  prom- 
ise ;  otherwise  the  delicacy  of  Brian's 
touch  and  his  masterly  rendering  of  diffi- 
cult passages  might  possibly  have  escaped 
her.  As  it  was  she  paid  full  homage  to 
both. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  you  are 
writing  an  opera?"  she  asked  naively. 
"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  going  to  see  it  if 
I  am  in  London  when  it  is  produced." 
Then  she  expressed  a  gracious  hope  that 
they  might  meet  again  before  long,  and 
that  he  would  look  in  at  her  ball  which 
was  to  take  place  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time,  adding  that  she  would  send  him  a 
card  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Brian  was  amused  and  in  no  wise  af- 
fronted by  this  rapid  growth  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  his  hostess.  He  was  con- 
scious, although  she  was  not  (for  indeed 
she  had  paid  no  attention  to  himX  that  he 
had  been  absurdly  sulky  and  bearish  ear- 
lier in  the  evening,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  Miss 
Huntley  that  he  recognized  the  justice  of 
the  admonition  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him.  Therefore,  much  as  he  hated 
balls,  he  accepted  Lady  Clementina's  in- 
vitation, thereby  earnmg  a  smile  of  ap- 
Eroval  from  Beatrice,  who,  as  she  wished 
im  good-night,  whispered, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  in  a  bet- 
ter humor  now  than  an  hour  ago." 

Well,  certainly  he  was  in  a  good  humor, 
and,  as  he  walked  away,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  very  streets  of  London  had  as- 
sumed a  more  kindly  and  hospitable  air. 
He  thought  he  was  pleased  because  Bea- 
trice Huntley  had  shown  him  that  she  was 
not  fickle  in  licr  friendships  ;  but  if  he  had 
been  given  to  self-analysis  he  might  have 
discovered  that  what  pleased  him  was  not 
so  much  that  as  her  passing  hint  that  she 
preferred  his  company  to  Lord  Staple- 
ford's. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


GILBERT  ilSTONISHES  HIMSELF. 

If  any  credit  be  due  to  a  lady  who 
knows  how  to  content  three  admirers,  or 
potential  admirers,  at  one  time  and  in  one 
place,  Miss  Huntley  must  be  admitted  to 
have  managed  her  little  dinner-party  very 
well ;  for  not  only  Brian,  but  also  Gilbert 
and  Stapleford  went  their  respective  ways 
in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  while  each 
of  the  two  latter  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  received  some  distinctive  marks  of 
her  favor.  As  for  Gilbert,  he  thought  that 
he  understood  woman  pretty  thoroughly ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  peniaps 
understand  them  as  well  as  any  one  can 
whose  orderly  habit  of  mind  leads  him  to 
classify  all  subjects,  whether  human  or 
other,  and  who,  in  explaining  conduct,  is 
apt  to  make  but  a  scanty  allowance  for 
inconsistency  and  impulse.  He  believed 
Miss  Huntley  to  be  a  woman  who  fancied 
herself  ambitious,  but  was  in  reality  rather 
combative  ;  a  woman  who  enjoyedf power, 
but  enjoyed  the  pursuit  of  it  still  more, 
and  one  to  whom  a  position  of  mere  dig- 
nified ease  offered  no  attractions  at  au. 
The  ty]>e  is  not  an  uncommon  one;  he 
had  met  with  several  examples  of  it,  and 
had  noted  the  development  of  the  same 
in  various  directions.  It  seemed  to  him 
most  unlikely  that  Beatrice  Huntley  would 
ever  marry  Stapleford,  whose  station  was 
hardly  high  enough  to  tempt  her,  while 
his  personal  qualities  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  excite  her  interest  or  sympathy.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  in  keeping 
with  her  character  to  bestow  her  hand  and 
fortune  upon  some  man  who  contemplated 
fighting  his  way  to  fame  In  public  life: 
nor  was  it  at  all  surprising  that  he  should 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  since  she  herself 
had  more  than  once  suggested  it  to  him  in 
words  of  little  ambi^ity. 

Now  Mr.  Bus  weirs  advice  to  him,  that 
he  should  espouse  this  beautiful  heiress, 
was  doubtless,  in  the  al»tract,  excellent ; 
and  if  he  thought,  as  Buswell  did,  that  his 
chance  of  securing  the  prize  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  one,  vanity  had  little  enough 
to  say  to  that  assumption.  He  was  not  in 
love  with  Beatrice,  nor  was  she,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  in  love  with  him; 
but,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  he 
deemed  it  not  improbable  that  she  might 
accept  him  as  her  husband,  while  he,  on 
his  side,  had  a  liking  and  admiration  for 
her  which  seemed  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Only  then, 
there  was  Kitty  Greenwood,  whom  he  did 
love,  to  whom  ne  had  all  but  declared  his 
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love,  and  who,  alas  I  had  neither  the  for- 
tune nor  the  equalities  so  desirable  for  the 
wife  of  an  active  politician. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  shirked  the  di- 
lemma towards  which  he  was  drifting ;  but 
he  had  to  face  it  at  length,  and  then  he 
had  to^o  through  the  process  of  talking 
himseliover  —  a  painful  process,  which, 
however,  terminated,  as  it  was  sure  to  ter- 
minate, in  his  according  himself  plenary 
absolution.  In  short,  it  came  to  this,  that 
he  must  choose  between  ambition  and 
love ;  and  he  knew  —  although  he  did  not 
quite  like  making  the  admission  —  that 
love  is  fleeting,  whereas  ambition  remains 
with  us  even  when  we  have  already  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  For  Kitty's  own  sake, 
it  would  be  better  to  play  her  false  —  sup- 
posing that  the  transfer  of  his  allegiance 
could  be  properly  so  described  —  than  to 
obtain  her  consent  to  a  union  which  would 
onlv  too  probably  result  in  disenchantment 
and  disappointment  Every  day,  too,  that 
he  spent  in  London  strengtnened  his  con- 
viction that  rusticity  would  never  suit 
him.  He  went  a  great  deal  into  society; 
he  renewed  acquaintance  with  many  old 
friends ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  even- 
ing on  which  he  did  not  meet  Miss  Hunt- 
ley, to  whom  his  attentions  unquestionably 
appeared  to  be  acceptable.  It  is  true  that 
every  now  and  then  she  would  startle  him 
with  some  sudden,  half-ironical  remark, 
as  when,  one  day,  she  inquired  whether 
he  had  obtained  an  unlimited  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Miss  Greenwood,  or  when,  on 
another  occasion,  she  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
Captain  Mitchell  up  to  town  with  him; 
but  he  was  able  to  put  an  interpretation 
upon  these  mild  assaults  which  robbed 
them  of  any  disquieting  element ;  for  of 
course  his  attachment  to  Kitty  had  been 
no  secret  to  her,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  she  should  seek  to  remind  him  of  it, 
now  that  times  were  changed. 

To  take  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence 
appeared,  in  truth,  to  be  the  best  way  of 
freeing  himself  from  bonds  of  which  he 
could  not  altogether  ignore  the  existence  ; 
and,  on  thinking  the  whole  situation  over, 
he  decided  to  run  down  to  Kingscliff  for 
the  inside  of  a  week,  make  a  few  neces- 
sary arrangements  and  escape,  if  possible, 
without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the 
Greenwoods.  That  the  plan  wore  a  some- 
what ignoble  aspect  was  not  to  be  denied ; 
but  who,  after  all,  can  run  away  with  dig- 
nity ? 

He  mentioned  to  Miss  Huntley  that  he 
proposed  returning  home  for  a  day  or  two ; 
and  she  said  with  an  amused  look,  — 


'*  Ah  I  To  bid  your  frieads  good-bye, 
perhaps." 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  I  may 
remain  away  rather  longer  than  I  had  in- 
tended." 

**  I  see.  And  it  is  well  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  before  one  is  on  with  the 
new." 

She  enjoyed  his  confusion  for  a  few 
seconds  ana  then  explained :  "  Bcckton  is 
the  old  love,  London  is  the  new ;  I  trust 
you  don^t  think  that  I  meant  to  accose 
you  of  any  worse  kind  of  faithlessness. 
You  may  remember  that  I  always  told  yon 
you  would  not  be  able  to  stand  Beckton 
for  lonsr." 

"  Did  you  ?  If  you  did,  you  were  quite 
right.  It  is  my  home,  of  course;  but  I 
don*t  feel  as  if  I  could  live  there  from 
January  to  December  without  a  break. 
Beckton  is  —  shall  we  say  —  a  little  na^ 
row  ? " 

"Yes;  and  you  are  so  broad  in  your 
views.  No  wonder  it  won't  hold  you! 
Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  then,  and 
don^t  forget  to.  say  all  that  is  civil  from 
me  to  our  friends  at  Morden." 

**  I  hardly  think  I  shall  have  time  to 
call  upon  them,"  Gilbert  answered. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
powerful  and  imprudent  longing;  to  call 
upon  them.  He  wanted  to  meet  Kitty  jost 
once  more  upon  the  old  footing ;  he  waot- 
ed  her  —  preposterous  as  such  a  wish 
may  seem  —  to  retain  a  kindly  recollec- 
tion of  him  ;  and  although  he  felt  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  piece  offolly  to  seek  her 
out,  he  could  not  help  hoping  that  chance 
might  bring  them  together,  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  And  so  when,  on  the  day 
after  his  return,  he  encountered  Adminu 
Greenwood  in  the  main  street  of  Kingy- 
cliff,  and  when  the  admiral,  with  his  cus- 
tomary heartiness,  said,  '*  Come  alone  with 
me,  my  dear  boy,  and  the  ladies  wiU  gife 
you  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  had  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  excuse  himself. 

**  I  suppose  you  didn't  happen  to  see 
your  brother  in  London,  did  you? "the 
old  gentleman  asked,  after  Gilbert  had 
climbed  into  the  mail-phaeton  and  taken 
the  seat  beside  him. 

To  which  Gilbert  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  reply :  "  Yes,  indeed  1  did ;  and  I'm 
sure  you  will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  agreed  to  bury  our  di^ 
ierences.  I  think  Brian  quite  understands 
now  that  it  was  not  possible  to  set  my 
father's  will  aside." 

"Come!"  cried  the  admiral;  "thafi 
good  news.  I  never  liked  that  will,  not 
pretended  to  like  it;  but  as  for  setdngH 
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aside,  why,  as  I've  often  said  <o  Polling- 
ton  and  others,  the  thing  couldu't  be  done 
without  dishonesty.  And  so  Brian  sees 
thatat  last,  does  he?  Poorfellowt  it  has 
beeD  hard  lines  upon  him ;  but  I'm  t)ound 
to  say  that  it  hasn't  been  over  and  above 
pleasant  for  you  either ;  and  you've  tiept 
your  temper  very  well  through  it  all.  I 
congratulate  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear 
fellow." 

Praise  from  that  quarter  was  the  more 
welcome  to  Gilbert,  because  he  knew  very 
well  that  Admiral  Greenwood  had  been 
only  half  pleased  with  him  hitherto.  A 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  wealcest  link, 
and  that  anxiety  to  be  spoken  well  of  by 
all  men  which  had  more  than  once  stood 
in  Gilbert's  way  through  life  was  likely 
eoough  to  do  so  again.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  this;  but  that  he  was  in  any 
danger  of  being  diverted  from  his  present 
purpose  thereby  he  did  not  believe ;  and 
if  he  was  conscious  of  an  unwonted  sensa- 
tion of  nervousness  when  he  reached  Mor- 
den  Court  and  was  led  by  his  host  through 
the  house  to  the  lawn,  where  it  appeared 
that  the  ladies  had  ordered  the  lea  to  be 
carried  out,  that  was  no  more  than  the 
most  determined  of  men  might  have  ex- 
perienced under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  it  gave  him  a  disa- 
greeable sort  of  shock  to  see  Mitchell, 
who  was  clad  in  cricketing  flannels,  seated 
on  the  grass  beside  Kitty^  chaii.  He  feit 
like  a  retiring  prime  minister  encounter- 
ing his  successor;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  prirae'minister  in  order 
to  feel  how  lamentable  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  one's  inferior.  Nor  was 
the  admiral's  method  of  announcing  him 
exactly  what  he  would  have  chosen. 

"  Here's  Gilbert  Segrave  back,"  called 
out  that  worthy,  but  tactless  individual; 
"and  he  brings  us  good  tidings.  Brian 
and  he  arc  friends  again." 

Mrs.  Greenwood  said  she  was  so  glad, 
and  Kitty  murmured  a  few  words  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Mitchell  said  nothing  at 
all;  after  which  there  was  an  inlervalof 
silence.  If  he  had  only  had  the  two  ladies 
to  de.tl  with,  Gilbert  would  have  known 
how  to  turn  the  occasion  to  account  by 
delicately  hinting  that  the  reconciliation 
alluded  to  had  been  due  to  his  initiative 
alone  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  Mitchell  he 
shrank  from  putting  forward  any  such 
insinuations,  because  he  was  quite  sure 
that  that  uncompromising  naval  officer 
would  not  believe  a  word  of  them.  For- 
merly he  had  felt  nothing  but  a  good-hu- 
mored sort  of  contempt  for  MitcTiell,  his 
chaff,  his  horseplay,  and  his  occasional 


downright  rudeness ;  but  now  he  disliked 
the  man  and  rather  dreaded  him.  The 
honesty  of  honest  dullards  —  if  they  only 
knew  it  —  is  a  force  more  than  equal  to 
the  knavery  of  half-and-half  knaves. 

Bui  it  soon  became  evident  that  Mitch- 
ell would  be  guilty  of  no  discourtesy  to 
any  one  that  afternoon.  He  was  inan  un- 
usually sober  and  taciturn  mood;  he 
spoke  only  when  he  was  spoken  to ;  he  re- 
sponded very  briefly  to  Kitty's  efforts  to 
make  him  talk  about  the  cricket  match 
which  Kingsclifl  had  just  won  by  eight 
wickets  against  a  neighboring  eleven;  he 
drank  his  tea  gloomily  while  the  others 
chatted,  and  at  length  got  up,  stretched 
himself,  sighed,  andsaid  he  supposed  he 
must  be  going. 

He  was  not  pressed  to  linger.  On  the 
contrary,  Mrs.  Greenwood  rose  with  some- 
what suspicious  alacrity,  saying,  "  Well, 
then,  I  wU  walk  as  far  as  the  lodge  with 
you ;  I  promised  to  go  and  see  the  gar- 
dener's wife,  who  is  Dad  with  lumbago," 
For  although  Mrs,  Greenwood  was  the 
most  hospitable  of  women,  she  was  also 
the  best  of  mothers,  and,  for  aucht  she 
knew,  Mr.  Segrave  might  have  called  with 
a  special  purpose  in  view.  Indeed,  a  visi- 
ble and  unwonted  embarrassment  of  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  Mr.  Segrave  made  her 
hope  that  such  was  actually  the  case. 
The  admiral  had  already  strolled  away ; 
so  that  Gilbert  and  Kitty  were  left  to 
themselves  and  could  say  what  they 
pleased  to  one  another  without  fear  of  be- 
ing overheard  or  ialermptcd. 

It  Gilbert  had  felt  embarrassed  before, 
he  ought  to  have  felt  doubly  so  now ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not.  Perhaps 
he  was  loo  self-engrossed  to  realiie  more 
than  one  side  of  the  situation;  at  all 
events,  he  drew  a  long  breath   of  relief 

'     xlaimed, — 


Thank  goodi 
leverlaslio  ' 
Don't  call 


bore 


we  have  got  tid  of 

es,"  pleaded  Kitty, 
nher  voice;  "you 
don't  know  how  good  he  is  !  " 

'■  Perhaps  I  don't,"  Gilbert  confessed. 
"  It  you  come  to  that,  I'm  pretty  sure  that 
I  don't.  He  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
good  for  much,  except  to  get  in  the  way ; 
but  possibly  I  may  be  prejudiced,  because 
he  has  so  very  often  got  in  my  way." 

To  this  Kitty  made  no  rejoinder;  and  a 
long  pause  ensued.  It  was  a  still,  warm 
afternoon;  what  little  breeie  there  was 
came  fitfully  from  the  westward,  scarcely 
ruffling  the  surface  of  the  bay,  although  a 
long  swell,  rolling  laiily  in  from  the  At- 
lantic, fringed  the  curve  of  the  shore  with 
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silver.  The  roses,  which  were  the  pride 
of  Mrs.  Greenwood's  heart,  were  in  full 
bloom  ;  butterflies  were  hovering  over  the 
geraniums  and  heliotropes  and  calceola- 
rias, which  stretched  in  brilliant  bands  of 
color  to  the  boundary  of  the  garden,  and 
there  was  a  sleepy  hum  of  insects  in  the 
air.  The  most  practical  of  men  will  grow 
dreamy  at  times ;  and  Gilbert,  succumb- 
ing to  the  influence  of  all  these  well-known 
sights  and  sounds,  which  recalled  memo- 
ries of  former  summers  to  his  mind,  be- 
gan to  dream.  What,  after  all,  he  asked 
himself,  constitutes  happiness  ?  He  had 
been  very  happy  in  bygone  days,  sitting, 
as  he  was  sitting  now,  with  Kitty  beside 
him,  and  looking  forward  to  a  career 
which  differed  but  little  in  essentials  from 
that  which  he  still  contemplated.  He 
had  been  going  to  tight  his  way  to  fame 
and  fortune  at  the  bar ;  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  make  the  bar  a  stepping-stone 
to  Parliament ;  and  ever,  as  the  prize  and 
crown  of  all  his  efforts,  he  had  set  befoje 
himself  the  winning  of  Kitty  Greenwood 
as  his  bride.  Why  had  his  point  of  view 
changed  ?  Why  had  political  life  assumed 
the  first  place  in  his  affections,  now  that 
it  had  been  brought  so  much  more  nearly 
within  his  grasp?  Was  it  even  certain 
that  it  really  had  assumed  that  place? 
That  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  tne  one 
and  only  aim  of  mankind  was  an  axiom 
which  Gilbert  considered  to  have  been 
proved  to  demonstration.  Some  persons 
like  to  see  their  speeches  in  the  newspa- 
pers ;  others  like  cultivating  roses ;  others 
again  derive  pleasure  from  devoting  them- 
selves to  what  are  called  good  works  — 
nursing  the  sick,  relieving  uie  poor,  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  so  forth.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  result  is  inappreciable,  and  in 
all  the  motive  is  the  same.  Gilbert's  the- 
ory was  that  people  not  only  will  not  but 
cannot  do  what  they  dislike.    And  if  hap- 

Einess  —  which  is  probably  unattainable 
y  any  means  —  should  be  more  nearly 
approached  by  marrying  your  own  love 
than  by  writing  M.P.  after  your  name,  or 

even  Right  Honorable  before  it I3ut 

these  were  only  vague  speculations,  in 
which  it  was  the  more  pleasant  to  indulge 
because  they  were  a  little  bit  dangerous. 
He  felt  like  a  man  who  has  allowed  him- 
self to  bo  drawn  into  temptation,  not  mean- 
ing to  yield  to  it,  yet  not  absolutely  certain 
that  he  will  be  able  to  resist  it,  and  to 
whom  that  element  of  peril  is  in  some 
sort  a  substitute  for  the  forbidden  fruit. 
He  fancied  himself  telling  Kitty  that  he 
loved  her,  that  he  always  nad  and  always 


would  love  her,  and  he  wondered  what  her 
answer  would  be.  That  is,  he  wondered 
what  the  terms  of  it  would  be ;  for  he  had 
not  much  doubt  as  to  the  substance. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  flashed  before 
him  the  other  and  the  less  agreeable  aide 
of  the  picture.  He  was  convinced  that, 
when  once  his  desertion  of  her  had  be- 
come manifest,  she  would  marry  MitcbelL 
She  was  not  strong-minded;  she  would 

five  way  to  pressure';  she  would  end  bj 
ecoming  very  well  satisfied  with  her 
good-natured,  stupid  husband  and  her 
children  and  her  daily  household  duties. 

*'0h,  hang  it  all!"  groaned  Gilbert 
aloud. 

His  companion  stared  at  him  In  suf^ 
prise.  She  had  been  speakin;^  for  some 
minutes  past,  saying  now  rejoiced  she 
was  to  think  that  Bnan  had  at  last  come 
round  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  hojH 
ing  that  perhaps  he  would  now  return  to 
Kingsclin  and  see  his  old  friends,  even  if 
it  should  not  suit  him  to  remain  permit 
nently  among  them.  "  Don't  you  wish  hia 
to  come  back  ?  "  she  asked  innocently,  in 
response  to  the  above  ejaculation. 

**  £h  ?  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,  I  shall  be 
awfully  glad  if  he  will.  I  —  I  heg  your 
pardon ;  I  was  thinkine  of  something  else^** 
answered  Gilbert.  And  then,  abruptl|^ 
*«  Talking  of  Mitchell  —  what  has  he  beea 
doing  to  make  you  proclaim  his  ^oodnen 
so  emphatically  ?  You  used  to  think  Um 
rather  a  bore,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.** 

Kitty  flushed  a  little.  "  I  know  I  did," 
she  answered,  in  penitent  accents ;  ''bat  it 
was  horrid  of  me,  and  very  ungrateful  too. 
He  has  always  been  so  very  kind  to  n& 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  child  I 
used  to  look  upon  him  as  quite  a  heiou 
He  would  be  a  hero,  I  am  sure,  if  there 
were  any  fighting  to  be  done." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  fidit 
as  well  as  another,"  said  Gilbert  in  a  Sa- 
satisfied  tone ;  "but  a  first-rate  fighter- 
even  a  prize-fighter — may  be  a  bore.  Or 
do  you  think  that  that  is  impossible?  ** 

He  spoke  so  sharply  that  Kitty*s  cheeks 
became  still  more  rosy  as  she  replied,  **! 
don't  know  — yes ;  of  course,  it  is  p08sihle> 
But  Captain  Mitchell  is  not  a  bore ;  and  I 
am  verv  sorry  that  I  ever  called  him  anv^ 
thing  o'f  the  kind." 

This  was  more  .than  Gilbert  could  en- 
dure. "  You  are  trying  to  deceive  yooiw 
self ! "  he  exclaimed ;  '*  you  won*t  succeed. 
Or,  if  you  do,  you  will  repent  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  when  you  have  bound  Toor- 
self  for  life  to  a  man  whom  you  can*t  love. 
It  isn't  enough  that  he  should  love  yoa-^ 
I  quite  believe  that  he  does;   but  what 
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diflFerence  does  that  make?  You  can't 
marry  all  the  men  who  love  you.  And  I 
don*t  believe  that  Mitchell  has  it  in  him 
to  love  you  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  I 
do!'' 

The  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  before 
he  could  arrest  them ;  for  the  very  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  swept  away  by 
sheer  passionate  impulse.  And,  instead 
of  cursing  himself  for  a  fool,  he  rejoiced 
and  exulted  in  his  folly.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  during  the  next 
half-hour  he  was  a  perfectly  happy  man. 
It  is  true  that  his  reason  had  told  him  long 
ago  that  Kitty  loved  him  ;  but  to  receive 
that  assurance  from  her  own  lips  was 
somehow  an  altogether  different  and  far 
more  delightful  thing.  What  if  all  his 
fine  schemes  had  been  brought  to  nought ! 
What  if  Buswell  and  the  crew  of  Kings- 
clifif  land-grabbers  should  refuse  to  vote 
for  him,  since  he  could  not  approach  them 
with  the  title-deeds  of  the  Manor  House 
in  his  hand !     The  world  was  well  lost 

Most  of  us,  unhappily,  know  how  agree- 
able it  is  to  cease  struggling  against  the 
temptation  to  do  wrong,  t)ut  to  give  way 
to  an  overpowering  craving  to  do  right  is 
a  rarer  and,  doubtless,  more  refined  form 
of  gratification.  Gilbert,  appreciating  this 
to  the  full,  did  not  mar  it  by  any  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  that  he 
was  making.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with 
himself,  and  with  all  the  world ;  he  even 
found  that  he  had  a  little  pity  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  impotent  rival  when  Kitty  told 
him,  as  a  profound  secret,  that  poor 
Mitchell  had  proposed  to  her  a  few  days 
before,  and  that  she  had  been  compelled 
to  reject  him  for  reasons  which  she  staled 
at  full  length,  but  which  it  is  needless  to 
reproduce  here.  And  after  a  time  the  old 
people  returned  ;  and  the  great  news  was 
communicated  to  them  ;  and,  Gilbert  hav- 
ing been  persuaded  to  remain  to  dinner, 
the  admiral  produced  a  bottle  of  his 
famous  old  Madeira. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Seerave 
did  not  go  back  to  London  to  finish  the 
season,  but  stayed  at  home  in  peace  and 
contentment,  which  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb.  For  at  this  time  Mr.  Buswell 
was  away,  and  there  was  a  political  lull, 
and  the  weather,  for  once,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  by  a  pair  of  happy  lovers. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MISS  JOY   IS   ORACULAR. 

Upon  taking  a  calm  review  of  circum- 
stances. Brain  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  a  foolish  and  unnecessary 


thing  to  shun  Beatrice  Huntley's  society. 
He  now  felt  more  sure  of  himself.  He 
was  not  going  to  be  guilty  a  second  time 
of  the  gaucherie  of  showing  temper,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  she  did  not  choose  to  be- 
stow her  attention  exclusively  upon  him; 
he  was  determined  to  accept  frankly  the 
friendship  which  was  all  that  she  had  to 
offer  him  and  more  than  he  had  any  right 
to  claim ;  and  if  he  should  be  callea  upon, 
from  time  to  time,  to  bear  a  sharp  pang  or 
two  he  would  know  how  to  conceal  these. 
To  see  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  sometimes 
perhaps  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
ner,  would  be  ample  compensation  for 
such  inevitable  trials  of  his  fortitude. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  sensible 
than  these  resolutions,  but  what  they  may 
have  been  worth  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Brian  found  no 
opportunity  of  putting  them  into  practice. 
He  called  in  Park  Lane,  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  do  so  after  eating  Sir  Joseph's 
salt;  but  nobody  was  at  home;  and  al- 
though his  brother,  who  one  evening  did 
him  the  honor  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
club,  informed  him  that  Miss  Huntley 
"  went  everywhere,"  this  knowledge  was 
of  little  avail  to  a  man  who  happened  to  go 
nowhere.  Gilbert,  as  we  know,  was  more 
fortunate,  and  Brian  learnt  .from  him  that 
Beatrice's  engagement  to  Lord  Stapleford 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  probable 
event. 

"But  it  isn't  announced  yet,  is  it?** 
Brian  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  I "  answered  Gilbert,  smiling ; 
"it  isn't  announced  yet." 

He  had  the  air  ox  knowinc:  more  than 
he  chose  to  say ;  but  Brian  did  not  interro- 
gate him  further.  It  struck  him  that  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  mockery  in  his  broth- 
er's smile,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  listen 
to  a  repetition  of  the  warnings  which  had 
been  suldressed  to  him  from  that  quarter 
on  a  bygone  occasion.  After  all,  Bea- 
trice's aestiny  was  beyond  his  control  or 
influence ;  he  would  be  told  of  it,  no  doubt, 
when  she  bad  made  up  her  mind  what  it 
was  to  be  —  he  did  not  think  that  her  mind 
was  made  up  yet  —  and  meanwhile  he  had 
his  work  to  occupy  and  console  him.  A 
day  or  two  before  that  appointed  for  Lady 
Qementina's  ball  he  received  a  post-card, 
on  the  back  of  which  was  written,  in  Miss 
Huntley's  large,  flowing  hand, "  Don't  for- 
get the  x6th.  —  B.  H."  To  be  sure,  there 
was  not  much  danger  of  his  overlooking 
the  one  and  only  invitation  that  lay  upon 
his  writing-table ;  but  the  reminder  was 
very  welcome  to  him  as  evidence  that  the 
fact  of  hia  having  been  invited  was  re. 
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membered  by  one  whose  own  engage- 
ments were  so  numerous. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  above  men- 
tioned he  dressed  himself  with  unusual 
care  and  paid  particular  attention  to  his 
white  tie.  He  was  quite  ready  by  ten 
o^cIock,  but,  despite  his  inclinations,  re- 
mained steadfast  and  immovable  for  an- 
other two  hours ;  because  he  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  London  ball- 
rooms seldom  begin  to  fill  until  near  mid- 
night. Consequently,  when  he  reached 
Park  Lane  he  found  the  hall  and  staircase 
crowded  with  dense  masses  of  humanity, 
and  had  no  small  difficulty  in  wrigding 
his  way  up  to  the  landing,  where  his  host- 
ess stood,  magnificent  m  diamonds  and 
old  lace.  Ladv  Clementina*s  balls  were 
always  crowded,  because  they  were  always 
admirably  done.  The  age  in  which  we 
live  is  reproached,  justly  or  unjustly,  with 
being  one  in  which  wealth  is  all-powerful ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to  give  a  suc- 
cessful ball  in  these  days  costs  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Lady  Clementina's  command  of 
ready  money  was  practically  unbounded ; 
so  that  she  had  little  trouble  in  outshin- 
ing the  financiers*,  bankers',  and  brewers' 
wives  who  were  her  most  formidable  com- 
petitors and  in  assembling  all  London 
under  her  roof  whenever  she  was  so 
minded.  Unfortunately  for  her,  she  did 
not  greatly  covet  distinction  of  that  par- 
ticular kind,  but  it  had  come  to  be  ex- 
pected of  her  that  she  should  hold  two  or 
three  such  functions  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  and  as  Sir  Joseph,  who  detested 
but  acq^uiesced  in  them,  was  wont  to  re- 
mark, tney  were  good  for  trade,  if  they 
had  no  other  merit. 

Brian,  in  due  course  of  time,  was  swept 
up-stairs  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  not  the  ghost  of 
an  idea  who  he  was.  Then  he  penetrated 
into  the  ball-room,  where  the  banks  of 
flowers,  the  huge  blocks  of  clear  ice,  and 
the  little  fountains  which  were  splashing 
in  every  recess  might  have  excited  his 
admiration  if  he  had  had  any  eyes  for 
these  adjuncts.  But  he  was  there  to  see, 
and,  if  possible,  to  speak  to,  Beatrice 
Huntley,  not  to  draw  comparisons  between 
Lady  Clementina's  entertainment  and  Mrs. 
Guldenmark's,  or  Lady  Porter's ;  and  his 
stature  enabling  him  to  look  over  the 
heads  of  the  throng,  he  presently  made 
out  the  object  of  his  search,  standing  not 
many  yards  away  from  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  phalanx  of  black  coats,  of 
which  Stapleford's  was  one. 

The  moment  that  she  caught  sight  of 


him  she  beckoned  him  to  approach*  and 
when,  by  dint  of  a  little  unceremoaions 
shoving,  he  had  managed  to  obey  her 
si&^nal,  she  bent  her  heaa  towards  him  and 
whispered  hurriedly,  **Don*t  go  away 
yet." 

"  I  have  only  just  come,"  Brian  ai^ 
swered. 

'*  So  much  the  better.  Can  you  stand 
this  for  another  hour  and  a  half,  do  yon 
think  ?  If  you  can,  you  might  look  aboat 
for  me  then.  I  am  not  going  to  dance 
to-night ;  but  I  can  see  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  or  freedom  for  me  before  two 
o'clock.    Will  you  wait  ?  " 

**0f  course  I  will,"  said  Brian;  and 
thereupon  she  gave  him  a  nod  by  way  ol 
dismissal. 

He  executed  a  movement  of  retreat 
towards  the  wall,  and  stationed  himself  in 
a  sort  of  backwater  out  of  the  eddyinj; 
human  stream,  well  content  to  bide  his 
time.  If  Beatrice  had  told  him  to  wut 
five  hours,  instead  of  only  one  and  a 
half,  he  would  have  done  her  bidding  with 

Eerfect  cheerfulness.  But,  indeeo,  this 
all  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  nearly  as 
dull  an  affair  as  those  of  which  he  nad 
had  previous  cognizance.  At  Kingsdifif 
where  everybody  knew  him,  and  where 
non-dancers  were  looked  upon  as  sodal 
defaulters,  he  had  always  felt  that  he 
would  rather  submit  to  any  imaginable 
form  of  penance  than  look  on,  all  the 
night  through,  at  a  number  of  people  bolh 
bing  round  and  round  a  hot  room,  widi 
the  chance  of  being  himself  compelled,  al 
any  moment,  to  go  bobbing  round  alsa 
Here  it  was  quite  difiEerent  No  one  no- 
ticed him,  nor  did  he  recognize  a  sii 
acquaintance,  except  Sir  Hector  But 
looking  very  smart  and  spruce,  who 
once  through  the  rooms  and  vanished^ 
and  it  was  amusing  enough,  for  once  in  a 
way,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  so-c^kd 
great  world.  Some  of  the  persons  libo 
passed  close  to  him  were  really  great. 
There  were  Cabinet  ministers  amoitf 
them,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  covem 
with  orders,  and  Brian  distinctly  heard 
one  of  the  latter  say  to  a  lady,  '*  Midamt^ 
je  vous  pr^viens  que  la  Russie  nejpent 
plus  reculer  et  que  la  guerre  est  inmtih 
ble."  This  was  most  interestine ;  but  the 
other  scraps  of  conversation  which  reached 
his  ears  were  scarcely  of  equal  impoi^ 
tance.  He  gathered  from  them  that  dl 
these  people  had  either  come  from  Bfiii 
A.'s  or  were  going  on  to  Lady  B-'s,  and 
their  chief  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  find 
out  whether  those  whom  they  met  were 
engaged   upon  the   same   ezdting  pnh 
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gramme.  Also,  he  noticed,  that  a  large 
majority  of  these  pleasure-seekers  were 
past  middle  age,  and  he  wondered  what 
could  be  the  inducement  that  kept  them 
out  of  bed  at  a  time  of  life  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  thinking  seriously 
about  economizing  their  vital  forces.  The 
old  women,  of  course,  might  have  mar- 
riageable daughters;  but  the  old  men 
would  surely  have  been  happier  at  home. 
And  where  were  all  the  young  men  ? 

But  these  notes  and  queries  were  put  a 
stop  to  when  a  lady  of  noble  proportions, 
who  had  been  carried  through  the  door- 
way on  the  top  of  the  flood,  extricated 
herself  with  a  vigorous  plunge,  and  landed 
breathlessly  by  Brian's»side. 

»'Well,  Mr.  Segrave,"  said  she,  "I  did 
think  that  you  would  remember  me ;  but  I 
suppose  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  whom 
any  one  would  expect  to  meet  in  a  grand 
London  ballroom." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  vou,  at  all 
events,"  answered  Brian ;  anci  indeed  it 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  him  to  recognize 
Miss  Joy,  beaming  all  over  with  good- 
humor,  as  of  yore,  and  wearing  the  self- 
same ruby  velvet  gown  with  tne  tail  of 
which  she  had  once  swept  Gilbert's  chair 
from  under  him.  "  I  am  like  the  Doge  of 
Venice  at  Versailles,"  he  added;  "aston- 
ishment at  finding  myself  where  I  am  ex- 
hausts my  capacity  for  wonder.  But  it 
isn't  very  wonderful  that  you  should  be  in 
the  same  house  as  Miss  Huntley,  is  it?" 

"  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  1  should  be 
in  M/V  house,"  Miss  Joy  replied.  "  I  am 
supposed  to  be  on  furlough  just  now,  and 
of  course  my  name  doesn  t  appear  in  Lady 
Clementina's  visiting-list;  but  Beatrice 
insisted  upon  it  that  I  should  come  to- 
night, because  she  knows  how  much  I 
enjoy  spectacles  of  this  kind.  So  I  put 
my  pride  in  my  pocket  and  came." 

'"  We  seem  to  be  in  the  same  boat,"  ob- 
served Brian,  "  and  we  can  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle together.  I  would  ask  you  to  do  me 
the  honor  of  dancing  with  me,  only  —  " 

"  You  would  meet  with  a  polite,  but  de- 
cisive refusal  if  you  did,"  interrupted  Miss 
Joy,  laughing.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
no  shame,  and  that  I  am  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  Kingscliff  and  Park 
Lane?  But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  might 
do  for  me,  if  you  were  inclined  to  be  good- 
natured —  you  might  take  me  down-stairs 
and  give  me  something  to  eat." 

Of  course  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  that, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  some  physical 
force  he  succeeded  in  piloting  his  com- 
panion down  to  the  supper  room,  where, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  everything  that  art 
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and  luxury  could  achieve  in  the  culinary 
line  was  at  her  disposaL  However,  he 
soon  discovered  that  Miss  Joy*s  request 
had  not  been  prompted  by  any  greedy  ap- 
petite, for  she  would  take  nothing  but  a 
morsel  of  aspic  and  half  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, and  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
this  frugal  refreshment  she  drew  him  aside 
into  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  which  for 
the  moment  was  untenanted,  saying, 
"  Now  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  comfort- 
ably." 

And  when  she  had  settled  herself  down 
upon  a  sofa,  it  was  an  odd  and  rather  dis- 
appointing thin^  to  find  that  she  iiiranted 
to  talk  about  his  brother,  not,  as  usual, 
about  the  manifold  perfections  of  her  be- 
loved patroness.  Where  was  Gilbert  ? 
she  asked.  Did  he  propose  to  remain  in 
London  lone?  And  whj^  was  he  not  at 
the  ball  ?  'M  know  he  is  in  town,  because 
Beatrice  told  me  that  she  had  met  him 
several  times ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  in 
the  house  now,  though  I  don*t  think  he 
can  be,  for  I  had  a  eood  look  all  round 
the  rooms  before  I  fell  in  with  you." 

**  I  believe  he  is  in  town,'*^  answered 
Brian,  who  had  not  been  informed  of  his 
brother's  return  to  Beckton ;  **  but  I  can't 
tell  you  much  about  his  movements.  I 
dare  say  Miss  Huntley  sees  more  of  him 
than  I  do." 

Miss  Joy  gave  a  dissatisfied  grunt. 
*'But  I  should  have  thought  that,  with 
this  general  election  coming  on  in  the 
autumn,  it  would  be  important  for  him  to 
be  upon  the  spot,"  she  persisted.  "  Isn't 
he  goine  home  again  soon  ?  " 

"Really  I  don't  know,"  replied  Brian 
wonderingly.    "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  am  naturally  inquisitive ;  when 
I  know  something  about  people  I  always 
want  to  know  more.  Perhaps  I  know 
more  than  you  suppose  about  the  way  in 
which  you  nave  been  going  on  since  we 
last  met." 

**  I  am  aware  that  Mrs.  Peareth  is  a 
friend  of  yours,"  said  Brian. 

"  Oh,  Beatrice  told  you  that  ?  Did  she 
tell  you  that  she  made  me  take  her  out  to 
Streatham  and  call  upon  the  Peareths 
with  her,  so  that  she  might  learn  the  truth 
about  your  rupture  with  them  ?  I  think 
that  was  a  very  pretty  compliment  to  pay 
you.  And,  as  luck  would  have  it,  who 
should  come  in  while  we  were  sitting  there 
but  that  absurd  little  Mrs.  Dubbin  her- 
self. You  must  indeed  have 'been  hard 
up  for  amusement  before  you  took  to  flirt- 
ing with  A^r/" 

"  But  I  never  did  anything  of  the  sort," 
cried  Brian  indignantly.    **  I  do  hope  that 
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Miss  Huntley  —  and  you  know  better  than 
to  believe  it  of  me  !  " 

"  I  can  believe  anything  of  young  men," 
answered  Miss  Joy  sententiously.  "  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  —  and  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal,  first  and  last —  I  should 
say  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  folly 
that  they  are  capable  of,  if  encouraged  by 
forward  and  vulgar  girls.  Mrs.  Peareth 
took  your  part,  however,  I  must  confess, 
and  said  you  had  been  very  badly  treated. 
As  for  Beatrice,  she  would  never  admit 
that  you  could  do  wrong.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  found  out  what  a  high 
opinion  she  has  of  you." 

"Is  that  meant  sarcastically  ?  "  inquired 
Brian. 

"  Oh  no  ;  she  took  a  liking  to  you  from 
the  first ;  and  when  she  takes  likings  of 
that  description  they  are  always  strong 
ones."  Miss  Joy  paused  for  a  moment 
and  sighed.  "  I  have  often  wished  of 
late,"  she  continued  meditatively,  "  that 
you  were  a  lord,  or  a  distinguished  person- 
age of  some  sort ;  because,  if  you  were, 
you  might  fall  in  love  with  dear  Beatrice 
and  marry  her.  I  shouldn't  have  any 
fears  for  her  future  then." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Brian,  laughing; 
"your  remarks  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
candor.  But  I  didn't  know  that  lords  and 
other  distinguished  personages  were  more 
susceptible  than  the  rest  of  mankind." 

"I  am  sure  you  understand  what  I 
mean ;  it  is  Beatrice  who  is  not  suscepti- 
ble, poor  dear!  No  man  has  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  touching  her  heart ;  in  spite 
of  which,  situated  as  she  is,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  she  should  marry  before 
long.  I  suppose  you  have  hearcl  rumors 
about  her  and  Lord  Stapleford.  Well,  do 
you  know,  I  quite  hope  she  will  take  him. 
He  isn't  brilliant;  but  he  is  honest  and 
good-tempered,  and  what  is  better  still,  I 
think  he  really  loves  her.  As  his  wife, 
she  could  take  a  leading  position  in  so- 
ciety, and  make  interests  of  many  kinds 
for  herself.  You  see,  the  danger  is  that  — 
putting  love  out  of  the  question  in  the 
way  that  she  does  — she  might  be  attract- 
ed by  talent  and  plausibility.  An  un- 
scrupulous man,  who  wanted  her  money 
for  his  own^selfish  ends,  might  get  her  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  career,  especially  if 
it  were  a  political  career ;  and  then " 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  any  person  in 
particular  ?  "  inquired  Brian. 

"  There  are  always  plenty  of  such  per- 
sons about,"  answered  Miss  Joy  evasively. 
"  And  she  hasn't  accepted  Lord  Staple- 
ford  yet." 

"  Perhaps  he  hasn't  asked  her  yet." 


'*0h,  she  hasn't  allowed  him  to  uk 
her.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  a  maa 
from  proposing  to  you ;  I  could  do  that 
myself,  though  I  have  no  pretension  to  be 
as  adroit  as  she  is.  You  needn't  laugh. 
No  great  ingenuity  is  required  to  protect 
me  from  troublesome  suitors  nowadays,  I 
know ;  but  I  really  was  not  so  bad-looking 
once  upon  a  time ;  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment I  was  thinking  of  a  very  eligible 
younc^  man  whom  I  once  held  at  ann^ 
length  until  he  went  ofiE  in  a  hu£E  and 
never  came  back  again  —  which  I  was 
rather  sorry  for  afterwards.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  Beatrice  won't  let  Lord  Stapleford 
come  to  the  point ;  which  shows  that  she 
is  hesitating.  It  is  arranged,  I  believe, 
that  he  is  to  meet  us  at  Homburg  neit 
month ;  and  then  I  trust  she  will  give  him 
his  answer.  It  will  be  a  very  great  pity  if 
she  dismisses  a  man  who  nas  so  many 
good  qualities  and  no  defects,  unless  it  be 
a  defect  to  be  rather  commonplace.** 

Brian  really  could  not  concur.  If  Mitt 
Huntley  had  not  yet  met  any  one  for  wfaon 
she  could  care  as  a  wife  ou^ht  to  care  for 
her  husband,  surely  it  would  be  better  that 
she  should  remain  unmarried  until  she 
did.  What  was  there  in  her  sitoatiOQ 
which  rendered  an  immediate  marriage  lo 
desirable?  He  had  many  arguments  of 
undoubted  weight  to  ur^e  in  support  of 
his  views  and  against  Miss  Joy%  and  be 
was  bringing  them  forw^ard,  one  by  ooc, 
when,  to  his  horror  he  heard  the  dock  oa 
the  mantelpiece  strike  three.  ^Good 
Heavens ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  so  late.  I  —  I  must  take  yoo 
up-stairs  again,  if  you  don't  mind;  I  have 
an  engagement " 

"  Off  you  go  then  ! "  returned  Mist  Joy, 
laughing  ai  his  dismayed  face.  '*Yoa 
can  leave  me  here ;  I  am  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  myself." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  very  polite;  bothe 
took  her  at  her  word,  ft  would  be  too 
heartbreaking  to  have  lost  what  nug^fat 
very  likely  be  his  last  chance  of  an  inte^ 
view  with  Beatrice  before  she  left  Londot- 
He  ran  quickly  up  the  staircase,  which 
was  almost  deserted  now,  and  entered  die 
ballroom^  where  the  crowd,  though  Ictt 
than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  was  still  large.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  that  Beatrice  was  neither  among 
the  dancers  nor  the  spectators,  he  punnea 
his  search  through  the  adjoining  roos 
and  discovered  her  at  length,  sitting  qnile 
alone  beside  an  open  window,  in  iraal  a|h 
peared  to  be  the  library. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry ! "  he  began  bftitb- 
lessly.    *^  I  was  talking  to  Miss  JoytSad 
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I  didn't  notice  how  the  time  was  slipping 
away." 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  home  to  bed 
like  a  sensible  man,'*  she  answered.  "  I 
am  glad  you  found  Miss  Joy  so  fascinat- 
ing, for  I  wasn't  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as 
I  expected.  Stapleford  has  only  just 
left." 

She  seemed  to  be  a  little  tired  and  out 
of  spirits.  Could  it  be  that  Stapleford 
had  already  demanded  and  obtained  a 
definite  reply?  Brian  scrutinized  her 
anxiously,  and  she  may  have  divined  his 
thoughts,  for  she  smiled  and  said, — 

**  1  have  been  upon  the  social  treadmill 
for  rather  too  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  that 
is  all.  1  wanted  to  have  a  long  chat  with 
you  about  things  in  general;  but  now  I 
feel  too  stupid  to  talk  to  anybody.  Hap- 
pily, the  end  of  all  this  monotonous  rev- 
elry is  not  very  far  off;  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  much  more  of  it  Next  week 
we  go  to  Goodwood ;  then  to  Cowes,  and 
then  —  oh,  how  glorious !  —  I  shall  be  my 
own  mistress  once  more,  and  Miss  Joy 
will  take  me  away  to  Homburg  to  recruit 
my  jaded  system." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Homburg  though," 
Brian  could  not  help  saying  ruefully,  "and 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  no  further  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  you  among  the  monot- 
onous revellers  of  whom  you  have  become 
so  weary." 

"Well,  but  that  is  just  what  I  was 
thinking  about,"  she  rejoined,  straighten- 
ing herself  in  her  chair  and  speaking  with 
more  animation.  "Why  shouldn't  you 
come  to  Homburg?  You  can't  stay  in 
London  all  the  summer ;  you  won't  care 
to  go  to  Kingscliff;  and  if  you  haven't 
done  with  the  labors  of  composition  yet, 
whv,  pianos  can  be  hired  at  Homburg  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain spare  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
during  which  most  people  go  to  sleep,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  cfo.  I 
would  undertake  to  amuse  you  or  find 
amusement  for  you  in  the  mornings  and 
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The  suggestion  was  certainly  a  tempting 
one.  Brian  had  not  given  a  thought  to 
the  coming  summer  ;  but  now  he  reflected 
that  he  was  very  well  able  to  afford  him- 
self a  holiday,  and  how  could  he  spend  it 
better  than  by  betaking  himself  to  a  place 
where  he  might  count  upon  seeing  Bea- 
trice every  day  ?  He  fancied,  too,  that 
there  was  something  more  in  her  eager- 
ness than  a  mere  desire  to  be  kind,  or 
even  to  secure  for  herself  a  certain  variety 
of  companionship.  It  was  no  very  far- 
fetched or  extravagant  conjecture  that,  at 
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a  time  of  crisis  in  her  life,  she  might  wish 
to  have  near  her  a  friend  upon  whose  sym- 
pathy or  even  advice  she  could  rely.  For 
of  course  there  are  situations  in  which 
simple  honesty  and  devotion  are  of  more 
value  than  the  worldly  wisdom  of  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors. 

"  Would  you  really  like  me  to  come  ?  " 
he  asked,  auer  a  pause. 

**  Odd  as  it  may  appear,"  she  answered, 
laughing,  **  I  really  should."  Perhaps  it 
was  a  somewhat  tardv  movement  of  com- 
punction that  made  ner  add:  '*!  always 
try  to  collect  as  large  a  circle  as  I  can  in 
places  of  that  kind.  Stapleford  has  prom- 
ised to  join  us,  and  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  others.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  it 
dull." 

He  understood  her  meaning;  but  in- 
deed the  caution  was  not  needed.  H  in 
the  recesses  of  his  heart  there  had  still 
lurked  the  shadow  of  a  lingering  hope, 
this  had  been  dispelled  as  much  by  her 
outspoken  friendliness  as  by  Miss  Joy's 
assurance  of  the  good  opinion  that  she 
entertained  of  him.  Well ;  he  was  thank- 
ful to  have  it  so,  since  nothing  more  was 
attainable.  His  influence  over  her,  if  he 
possessed  any,  would  at  all  events  never 
be  exerted  save  for  what  should  seem  to 
him  to  be  her  happiness,  while  his  own 
would  assuredly  be  increased  by  proxim- 
ity to  her.  That,  if  it  did  nothing  else  for 
him,  would  relieve  him  from  the  torture 
of  suspense  and  enable  him  to  see  for 
himself  whither  her  destiny  was  leading 
her. 


From  The  fortnightly  Review. 
SALVATION  BY  TORTURE  AT  RAIRWAK. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Paris  to  Kairwan, 
and  the  wildest  fancy  would  scarcely  im- 
agine any  link  between  General  Boulan- 
ger,  the  idol  of  the  Gallic  mob,  and  the 
frantic  rites  of  the  north-African  Ais- 
saouia.  And  yet  the  three  names,  with 
the  varied  ideas  they  suggest,  are  inalien- 
ably associated  in  my  mind  —  the  holy 
city,  the  second  Mecca,  the  Delphi  of 
Africa ;  the  smart  and  calculating  soldier, 
whose  career  of  clever  self-advertisement 
will  yet  be  crowned  with  the  success 
which  the  skilful  application  of  such  arts 
in  the  nineteenth  century  seldom  fails  to 
command ;  and  the  fanatical  brotherhood 
who  keep  green  the  memory*  of  Mahomet 
Ibn  Aissa,  by  self-inflictea  tortures  and 
Corybantian  orgies.  How  they  came  to 
be  so  connected,  under  what  circumstances 
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I  visited  Kairwan,  in  what  brief  and  pecul- 
iar relationship  I  stood  to  General  Bou- 
langer,  and  what  I  saw  in  the  mosque  of 
Aissa,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I  found  myself  in 
Tunis.  At  no  time  in  recent  history  a 
very  interesting  place,  it  has,  since  the 
French  usurpation  of  1881,  lost  what  little 
characteristic  individuality  it  then  pos- 
sessed. The  bev  is  a  harmless  puppet. 
His  palace,  whicn  visitors  flock  to  see,  is 
very  much  like  gilt  gingerbread,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  gilding  rubbed  off.  The 
bazaars  are  inferior  to  those  of  Constan- 
tinople, Damascus,  and  Cairo;  and  the 
town,  once  so  famous  for  its  unblemished 
Orientalism,  has  blossomed  into  the  taw- 
dry splendor  of  boulevards,  cafds  and  four- 
storied  hotels.  I  knew,  however,  from 
the  map,  that  Kairwan  was  situated  only 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south  ;  and 
Kairwan  was  a  place  that  had  always  ex- 
ercised over  my  mind  a  sort  of  mystic 
fascination.  There  was  something  very 
dramatic  and  inspiring  in  the  story  of  this 
wonderful  city,  the  capital  of  a  great  con- 
queror twelve  centuries  ago,  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  mighty  empire,  the  shrine  of  an 
imposing  religion,  and  the  refuge  of  both 
religion  and  empire  when  Europe  had 
driven  them  forth.  Even  in  its  long  de- 
cline Kairwan  had  been  the  rallying-point 
and  haunt  of  pilgrimage,  the  last  resting- 
place  to  the  dead,  for  the  thousand  tribes 
that  profess  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Nile.  For 
twelve  hundred  years  inviolate  —  its  sanc- 
taries  undetiled  by  foot  of  Christian  or  of 
Jew  —  at  length  the  brave  old  city  had 
yielded  up  its  secrets  to  the  wanton  lust 
for  martial  aggrandisement  of  a  brand- 
new  European  republic;  and  the  great 
Mosque  of  Okbar,  and  the  tomb-chamber 
of  Sidi  Sahab,  the  companion  of  the 
Prophet,  had  been  desecrated  by  the  vul- 
gar feet  of  the  Zouaves  of  France.  And 
yet,  even  in  her  desolation,  ravished  and 
forlorn,  she  still  retained  the  imperishable 
halo  of  sanctity  with  which  centuries  had 
adorned  her  brow.  Though  the  enemy 
was  within  her  gates,  she  was  his  superior 
by  reason  of  a  majesty  which  none  could 
gainsay.  Kairwan  still  appealed  to  the 
imagination  with  resistless  persuasiveness 
of  accent ;  and  to  Kairwan  accordingly 
I  determined  that  I  would  go  as  speedily 
as  possible,  leaving  Tunis  behind  me. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  the  jour- 
ney from  Tunis  —  the  one  running  inland 
by  Zaghouan,  a  tedious  and  inhospitable 
route,  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  occupy- 
ing two  days  ;  the  other  by  sea  to  Susa, 


and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Kaimaiii 
a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  A  gaide 
proffered  me  his  services  for  the  fomwr 
trip  at  a  cost,  in  addition  to  all  expenses 
paid,  of  a  hundred  francs ;  but  as  my  esti* 
mate  of  his  probable  services  did  not 
coincide  with  his  own,  we  failed  to  come 
to  terms,  and  I  decided  upon  taking  the 
more  circuitous  route  by  Susa  alone. 
Twelve  hours  in  a  French  steamboat 
brought  me  at  dawn  on  a  brilliant  momiitf 
to  Susa,  which  lay  in  its  glittering  garb  « 
whitewash  —  houses,  walls,  and  roofs  dl 
drenched  and  crusted  with  the  same  dbp 
mitigated  and  blinding  hue  —  loc^ng  like 
some  great  sea-mew  preening  its  snowy 
plumage  on  the  shore.  With  the  assii^ 
ance  of  a  courteous  Maltese  gentlemu, 
who  was  trading  in  the  place,  I  engaged  a 
carriage  and  four  (saddle-horses  were  db- 
known)  for  the  journey  to  Kairwan.  It 
was  not,  I  may  remark,  an  equipage  wfai^ 
would  have  provoked  envy,  thoueh  It 
would  undeniably  have  excited  wonder,  is 
Hyde  Park.  However  it  did  very  wdl 
for  the  purpose ;  the  animals  covered  ^ 
thirty  six  miles  in  the  respectable  time  of 
six  hours ;  and  the  somewhat  barbnic 
and  inelegant  structure  of  the  vehicle  «•% 
I  found,  only  too  successfully  adapted  tl 
resist  the  excruciating  inequuities  of  tte 
road. 

I  was  informed  at  Susa  that  the  Frenok 
who  were  in  military  occupation  bodi  of 
Susa  and  Kairwan,  had  constructed  a  Bl* 
tie  railroad  of  narrow  gauge  between  te 
two  places,  on  which  ran  cars  pulled  bf 
horses.  At  another  time  it  might  bafi 
been  possible  to  obtain  permission  Is 
travel  by  this  easy  route ;  but  I  found  ^ 
Susa  astir  with  the  annual  visit  of  ttl 
French  commander-in-chief  in  Africa,  a 
certain  General  Boulanger,  who  was  gote 
up  to  Kairwan  on  the  same  afternoon*  1 
judged  it  better,  therefore,  not  to  intnak^ 
out  to  content  myself  with  the  more  mo^ 
est  native  resources  which  I  have  d^ 
scribed. 

The  road  on  leaving  Susa  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  uuwned 
by  the  kasbah  or  citadel,  and  then  stmck 
westwards  over  the  almost  level  eacpanse. 
I  have  called  it  a  "  road,"  but  it  is  only  bf 
an  abuse  of  terms  that  it  can  be  so  desifl^ 
nated,  for  it  is  merely  a  broad  track  vddai 
straggles  at  random  across  the  desert^ 
plunging  gaily  over  dried-up  ditches  and 
watercourses,  beaten  hard  by  the  booCi  el 
camels  and  horses,  and  worn  into  agosl^ 
ing  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  wagons.  It 
traverses  first  a  belt  of  olive  orchards— 
many  of  the  trunks  as  wizened  and  gnarltd 
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as  the  veterans  of  Gethsemane  or  the 
Academe  —  next  a  district  growing  barley 
and  esparto  grass,  past  the  great  marsh  of 
Sidi  el  Hani,  and  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  finally  loses  it- 
self in  the  arid  and  herbless  desert  which 
is  the  threshold  of  the  mighty  Sahara. 

For  miles  before  reaching  my  destina- 
tion I  had  seen  outlined  aeainst  the  purple 
of  the  remote  hills  a  white  streak,  from 
the  end  of  which  sprang  up  a  lofty  tower. 
In  the  intense  and  palpitating  heat  this 
line  appeared  to  quiver  above  the  ground, 
and  from  time  to  time  lost  all  semblance 
of  realitv.  But  as  we  drew  nearer  it 
gained  form  and  distinctness,  and  was 
soon  discernible  as  the  whitewashed  and 
battlemented  wall  of  a  purely  Oriental  city. 
Above  its  crenelated  summit  gleamed  a 
hundred  minarets  and  cupolas  and  domes. 
The  tall  tower  was  the  minaret  of  the 
Mosque  of  Okbar.  We  had  reached  the 
ofii^aXac  ync  to  the  devout  Mussulman  of 
Africa. 

As  I  approached  the  citv  walls  I  could 
see  that  something  unusual  was  ocfcurring. 
The  mounds  outside,  which  mark  the 
ruins  of  vanished  suburbs,  were  crowded 
with  picturesque  groups  of  natives,  while 
in  the  plain  below  were  gathered  several 
hundred  turbaned  cavaliers  in  gorgeous 
accoutrements  and  with  streaming  robes 
of  white  ;  some  of  them  motionless  and  in 
serried  formation  ;  others  dashing  furi- 
ously to  and  fro,  brandishing  their  weap- 
ons, and  with  the  sharp  points  of  their 
cruel  shovel-stirrups  making  the  beasts 
they  bestrode  execute  wild  curvets.  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  the  sheikhs 
and  warriors  of  the  various  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  were  now  in  nominal  subjection  to 
the  French,  and  who  had  been  summoned 
from  far  and  near  to  do  honor  to  the  gen- 
eral. On  the  walls  of  the  town,  daubed  in 
huge  characters  upon  the  staring  plaster, 
I  read  the  words  —  last  insult  to  the  de- 
fenceless old  fortress  —  Boulevard  Bou- 
LANGER.  The  general  was  evidently  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  A  little  later  he  himself 
arrived,  with  a  glittering  staff,  mounted  a 
fine  horse  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  and  presently  re- 
viewed the  native  cavalry,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a  highly  laudatory  speech,  the 
pith  of  which  was  that  they  were  the  finest 
soldiers  in  the  world,  next  to  the  French 
—  a  remark  which,  when  transmitted  to 
their  understanding  through  an  inter- 
preter, was  received  with  the  liveliest 
marks  of  satisfaction.  A  display  of 
equestrian  skill  on  the  part  of  the  horse- 
men followed,  and  for  long  the  space  out- 


side the  walls  was  a  bewildering  scene  of 
dust  and  galloping  horses  and  shouting 
men.  When  night  fell  there  succeeded 
the  absolute  calm  that  reigns  in  an  Orien- 
tal city  after  sunset. 

I  shall  not  give  any  description  of  Kair- 
wan,  having  other  matter  to  write  about, 
and  because  any  one  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  features  — 
and  they  are  manifold  and  peculiar  — 
can  safely  be  referred  to  the  excellent 
works  of^  Mr.  E.  Rae*  and  Mr.  A. 
Broadley,t  the  former  of  whom  visited 
the  town,  and  made  careful  plans  and 
drawings,  when  it  was  an  act  of  some 
courage  to  do  so,  in  1876;  while  the  latter 
was  correspondent  to  the  Tim^s  at  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation  in  1881, 
and  went  up  to  Kair  wan  with  the  invading 
column  of  General  Etienne.  His  account 
of  the  city  and  its  contents,  architectural 
and  otherwise,  is  as  painstaking  and  per- 
fect, as  well  as  picturesque,  as  could  well 
be  desired. 

During  the  few  days  of  my  stay  I  saw 
the  principal  mosques  and  oojects  of  in- 
terest. In  order  to  effect  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  spe- 
cial permit  from  the  French  commander. 
Prior  to  1881  no  Christian  had  ever  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  a  Kairwanese 
mosque.  The  rare  travellers  who  reached 
the  town  were  either  hastily  conducted 
through  the  streets  and  bidden  to  depart, 
like  Sir  Grenville  Temple  in  1830,  and 
Lord  Waterford,  who  ten  years  later  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  stoned,  or  were  only 
tolerated  within  the  walls  so  long  as  they 
made  no  attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  sa- 
cred precincts.  This  was  the  case  with 
Sir  W.  Gregory  in  1858,  M.  Victor  Guerin 
in  1 861,  Mr.  Rae  in  1876,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Bective  in  1881.  When,  however, 
the  city  capitulated  without  resistance  to 
the  French  in  October,  1881,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  troops,  many  persons  prof- 
ited by  the  early  license  of  victory  to  visit 
the  hitherto  inviolate  shrines.  Since  then 
the  permission  has  been  wisely  curtailed 
by  the  French,  with  whose  capacity 
for  assimilation  with  the  natives  I  was 
throughout  my  visit  most  agreeably  im- 
pressed, afiEordingas  it  did  such  a  contrast 
to  the  contemptuous  inflexibility  of  the 
British  soldier  under  similar  conditions. 
And  my  hosts,  certain  Maltese  who  sup- 
plied the  French  army  with  forage  and 
exported  halfa  to  England,  informed  me 

*  The  Coantry  of  the  Moon,  by  Edward  Rae.  Lon- 
don, 187^. 

t  Tunis,  Past  and  Preieot,  a  Tola.,  by  A.  M.  Broad- 
ley.    Edinbargh,  i88a. 
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that  leave  was  now  by  no  means  easy  to 
obtain.  As  they  were  very  much  afraid 
of  losine  their  own  contract  and  dared  not 
approach  the  general  on  my  behalf,  repre- 
senting him  as  an  austere  man  given  to 
count  his  talents,  I  called  myself  and  was 
civilly  presented  with  the  requisite  order. 
Armed  with  this  talismanic  document  I 
visited  the  great  Mosque  of  Okbar  and 
passed  through  the  carve n  doors  into  the 
vast  and  darkened  liwan^  or  prayer-cham- 
ber, with  its  two  hundred  interior  columns 
and  its  forest  of  diverging  aisles  —  a  faint 
adumbration  of  the  greater  glories  of  Cor- 
dova —  and  stood  in  the  mihrab^  or  prayer- 
niche,  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  kibla 
points  the  worshipper\s  eye  and  guides 
his  thoughts  to  the  still  more  sacred  East. 
I  climbed  the  triple  tower  whence  every 
morning  and  evening  is  waved  the  blooci- 
red  flag  that  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
and  from  which  is  seen  stretched  out  be- 
low the  panorama  of  the  seven-sided  city 
with  its  countless  cupolas  and  towers,  its 
intricate  alleys  and  terraced  walls,  to  where 
beyond  the  gates  extend  the  scattered 
suburbs  and  the  decaying  cemeteries  of 
the  dead.  I  saw  the  hallowed  well  of  Ke- 
fayat,  or  Plenty,  the  waters  of  which  com- 
municate by  subterranean  channels  with 
those  of  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca,  as  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  fact  that  the  drinking- 
cup  of  a  pious  pilgrim  dropped  into  the 
Meccan  font  reappeared  floating  on  the 
surface  at  Kairwan. 

I  saw  too  the  mosque  of  the  most  re- 
cent marabout^  or  saint  —  the  word  is  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  Oriental  synonym 
for  impostor — Sidi  Emir  Abadah,  who 
flourished  only  thirty  years  ago,  and  who 
had  such  an  influence  over  the  then  reign- 
in«j  bey  that  he  persuaded  him  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  seven-domed  mosque  that 
was  to  contain  his  remains  after  death, 
and  who  was  held  in  such  veneration  by 
the  natives  that  four  huge  modern  an- 
chors, which  repose  in  a  courtyard  out- 
side, and  which  he  transported  with  infi- 
nite difficulty  across  the  desert  from  the 
seacoast  near  Tunis,  are  still  believed  by 
them,  in  deference  to  the  holy  man's  ex- 
planation, to  be  those  which  moored  the 
ark  of  Noah,  after  its  long  wanderings,  to 
the  soil  of  Ararat. 

Lastly,  I  came  to  the  particularly  sacred 
shrine  of  Sidi  Sahab,  or  Sidi  el*  Owaib, 
my  Lord  the  Companion,  a  disciple  of 
Mahomet  himself,  who,  dying  at  Kairwan 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  leaving  in- 
structions that  he  should  be  interred  with 
three  hairs  from  his  master's  beard,  which 
he  always  carried  in  a  pouch  upon  his 


breast,  has  been  appropriatelv  transformed 
by  local  tradition  into  the  barber  of  the 
Prophet.    This  mosque,  which  is,  if  possi- 
ble, of  even  greater  sanctity  thaa  that  of 
Okbar,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  enteriof. 
The  custodian,  an  acid  and  sulky  Modenit 
was  strenuous  in  protest  and  fertile  in 
excuse.    The  terms  of  my  order  stated 
that  I  was  to  be  admitted  to  all  or  any  of 
the  mosques  of  Kairwan.    This,  he  de- 
clared, was  not  a  mosque  but  a  xaania^  or 
college ;  such  an  institution  being,  indeed, 
attached  to  the  premises.    When  I  scorn- 
fully overruled  his  objection,  he  was  swift 
as  lightning  with  another.    The  words  of 
the  order  referred,  he  said,  to  mosques  im 
Kairwan;  this  was  outside  the  walls.    I 
was  obliged  to  put  it  very  plainly  to  the 
cunning  zealot  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
admit  me,  with  the  prospect  of  a  back- 
sheesh, or  compel  me  to  return  at  onoe 
and  report  his  insubordination  to  the  cooh 
mander.    Whether  it  was  the  bribe  or  the 
menace  that  prevailed  I  do  not  know; 
anyhow,  I  gained  my  object,  and  was  con- 
ducted through  courts  embellished  with 
marble  pillars  and  sparkline  Saracenic 
tiles  to  the  recess  where  stands  Uie  sacred 
sepulchre,  fenced  round  with  a  grating  of 
bronze,  and  covered  with  a  pall  of  black 
velvet,  embroidered  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions in  silver,  while  above  depend  thii^ 
teen  silken  banners,  ofiEerings  of  devotion 
from  successive  beys. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  which  was  tbe 
main  incident  of  my  stay  in  Kairwan. 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  place 
is  the  number  of  zaonias,  or  colleges  of  re- 
ligious orders,  which  there  exist.  Of 
these  fraternities,  which  have  each  a  sefh 
arate  discipline  and  ritual,  and  number 
many  thousand  members,  with  correspond- 
ing branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Mussul- 
man world,  the  most  famous  are  those  of 
the  Zadria,  Tijania,  and  Aissaouia;  and  of 
these  three  by  far  the  most  remaiicaUe  is 
the  last.  This  sect  of  dervishes  was  fomd- 
ed  by  one  Mahomet  Ibn  Aissa,  a  cele- 
brated marabout  of  Mequinez,  in  Morocco; 
and  his  disciples,  who  are  scattered 
through  all  the  principal  coast  towns  of 
north  Africa,  but  are  especially  congr^ 
gated  at  Mequinez  and  Kairwan,  perpetu- 
ate his  teaching,  and  lopen  to  themselves 
the  gates  of  heaven  by  self-mutilation 
when  in  a  state  of  religious  ecstasy  or 
trance.  Visitors  at  Bona,  Constantine, 
I  and  Algiers  have  sometimes,  on  payment 
j  of  a  sufficient  backsheesh,  witnessed  an 
j  emasculated  version  of  these  rites,  and 
,  have  variously  ascribed  them  to  meroe- 
!  nary  display  or  to  skilful  imposture.    The 


latter  has  beta,  perhaps,  the  mc 
JQterprelalion,  Englishmen  beii 
luctant  to  believe  that  any  one  i 
physical  torture  for  thn  sake  of 
or  still  more,  that  such  torture 
described    could   be  inflicted, 
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jTithoul  injury  to  the  patients  themselv  __, 
but,  as  alleged,  to  iheir  intense  delight. 
Aware  of  the  number  and  importance  of 
this  sect  at  Kairwan,  I  was  very  anxious 
to  witness  one  of  their  ziibri,  or  seivices, 
and  to  form  my  own  opinion.  Unluckily, 
it  appeared  that  I  liad  just  missed  their 
weekly  ceremonial,  ivhii;h  had  been  held 
on  the  very  eveninjg  bclorc  I  arrived,  A 
happy  thought  of  one  of  my  Maltese 
friends  enabled  me  lo  rectify  this  mis- 
chance, and  to  satisfy  my  curiousily. 

In  the  morning,  as  we  were  walking 
through  the  bazaars,  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, who  was  of  a  humorous  turn  and 
who  was  interested  in  the  success  of  my 
visit,  introduced  me  to  the  native  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  a  fine  and  portly  Arab, 
as  the  son  of  General  Boulanger.  Though 
the  general  was  a  youngOooking  man, 
such  a  connection  was  in  respect  of  years 
just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Moreover  our  arrivals  in  the  town  had 
coincided,  and  I  had  been  seen  in  liis 
company.  Good  or  bad,  the  idea  was 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  governor ;  burn- 
mg  to  testify  his  loyalty,  he  overwhelmed 
me  with  profuse  courtesies,  translated  as 
Ihe  day  wore  on  into  frequent  cups  of  cof- 
fee and  many  cigarettes.  The  single  re- 
quest he  refusea  me  was  the  gift  of  his 
signature,  a  most  Ijeautiful  specimen  of 
Arabic  Calligraphy,  which  I  had  noticed 
at  the  foot  of  an  official  document.  Noth- 
ing could  overcome  his  suspicion  that  I 
might  prefix  to  it  some  compromising 
matter,  and  that  the  request  was  in  some 
form  or  other  a  snare.  Ti/»eo  Danaos  el 
dona  ferentts,  was  evidently  the  motto  of 
this  astute  Oriental. 

The   success,  however,  of   the   CJtperi- 


very  machinery 
negotiating   a    perfi 


:  wanted  for 
i  of  the  Ais- 
)uld  be  more  credible  and 
natural  than  that  the  son  of  the  French 
general  should  wish  to  see  the  most  dis- 
tinctive spectacle  of  Kairwan?  Such  a 
petition  might  even  be  interpreted  as  a 
semi-ofificial  compliment  to  the  Moslem 
faith.  My  Maltese  friends  were  dehghted 
at  the  notion,  and  could  not  rest  tillthey 
had  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  sheikh  or 
mokaddem  of  the  sect,  with  the  intimation 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  Boulanger 
Jih   was   desirous   of   witnessing  one   of 
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their  famous  celebrations.  The  sheikli 
was  nothing  lolb,  and  accordingly  it  was 
arranzed  that  on  the  selfsame  night  at  g 
p.u.  I  should  be  conducted  to  the  sanctu- 


;nted  myself  at  the  n 

ated  outside  the  city 
the  Bab  el  Djuluddin,  or  Tanners'  Gate. 
Passing  through  an  open  courtyard  into 
the  main  building,  1  was  received  with  a 
dignified  salaam  by  the  sheikh,  who  forth- 
with led  me  to  a  platform  or  divan  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  central  apace.  This  was 
surmounted  by  a  ribbed  and  whitewashed 
dome,  and  was  separated  from  two  side 
aisles  by  rows  of  marble  columns  with 
battered  capitals,  dating  from  the  empire 
of  Rome.  Between  the  arches  of  the 
roof  small  and  feeble  lamps  —  mere  lighted 
wicks  floating  on  dingy  oil  in  cups  of  col- 
ored glass  —  ostrich  eggs,  and  gilt  balls, 
were  suspended  from  wooden  beams. 
From  the  cupola  in  the  centre  hung  a  di- 
lapidated chandelier  in  which  flickered  a 
few  miserable  candles.  In  one  of  the 
side  aisles  a  plastered  tomb  was  visible 
behind  an  iron  lattice.  The  mise  en  scene 
was  unprepossessing  and  squalid. 

My  attention  was  next  turned  to  the 
dramatis penona.  Upon  Ihe  fioor  in  llie 
centre  beneath  the  dome  sat  the  musi- 
cians, ten  or  a  dozen  In  number,  cross- 
legged,  the  chief  presiding  upon  a  stool  at 
the  head  of  the  circle.  I  observed  no  in- 
strument save  the  darabookah,  or  earthen 
drum,  and  anumberof  tambours,  the  skins 
of  which,  stretched  tightly  across  the 
frames,  gave  fortli  when  struck  sharply  by 
the  fingers  a  hollow  and  resonant  note. 
The  rest  of  the  orchestra  was  occupied  by 
the  chorus.  So  far  no  actors  were  visible. 
The  remainder  of  the  floor,  both  under 
the  dome  and  in  the  aisles,  was  thickly 
covered  with  seated  and  motionless  fig- 
ures, presenting  in  the  fitful  light  a  weird 
and  fantastic  picture.  In  all  there  must 
have  been  over  a  hundred  persons,  all 
males,  in  the  mosciue. 

Presently  the  sheikh  gave  the  signal 
for  commencement,  and  in  a  moment  burst 
forth  the  melancholy  chant  of  the  Arab 
voices  and  the  ceaseless  droning  of  the 
drums.  The  song  was  not  what  we  should 
call  singing,  hut  a  plaintive  and  quavering 
wail,  pursued  in  a  certain  cadence,  now 
falling  to  a  moan,  now  terminating  in  a 
shriek,  but  always  pitiful,  piercing,  and 
unutterably  sad.  The  tambours,  which 
were  strucK  like  the  keyboard  of  a  piano, 
by  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  hand, 
and  occasionally,  when  a  louder  note  was 
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required,  by  the  thumb,  kept  up  a  monot- 
onous refrain  in  the  background.  From 
time  to  time,  at  moments  of  greater  stress, 
they  were  brandished  high  in  the  air  and 
beaten  with  all  the  force  of  fingers  and 
thumb  combined.  Then  the  noise  was 
imperious  and  deafening. 

Among  the  singers,  one  grizzled  and 
bearded  veteran,  with  a  strident  and  nasal 
intonation,  surpassed  his  fellows.  He  ob- 
served the  time  with  grotesque  inflections 
of  his  body ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  shone 
with  religious  zeal. 

The  chant  proceeded,  and  the  figures  of 
the  singers,  as  they  became  more  and  more 
excited,  rocked  to  and  fro.  More  people 
poured  in  at  the  doorway,  and  the  building 
was  now  quite  full.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  musicians  were  also  to  be  the 
performers,  or  when  the  latter  would  make 
their  appearance. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  four  or  five  Arabs 
formed  itself  in  front  of  the  entrance  on 
the  far  side  of  the  orchestra,  and  exactly 
opposite  the  bench  on  which  I  was  sitting. 
They  joined  hands,  the  right  of  each 
clasped  in  the  left  of  his  neighbor,  and 
began  a  lurching,  swaying  motion  with 
their  bodies  and  feet.  At  first  they  ap- 
peared simply  to  be  marking  time,  first 
with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other ;  but 
the  movement  was  gradually  communi- 
cated to  every  member  of  their  bodies; 
and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  they  were  presently  keep- 
ing time  with  the  music  in  convulsive 
jerks  and  leaps  and  undulations. 

This  mysteiious  row  of  bobbing  figures 
seemed  to  exercise  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion over  the  spectators.  Every  moment 
one  or  other  of  these  left  his  place  to  join 
its  ranks.  They  pushed  their  way  into 
the  middle,  severing  the  chain  for  an  in- 
stant, or  joined  themselves  on  to  the  ends. 
The  older  men  appeared  to  have  a  right 
to  the  centre,  the  boys  and  children  —  for 
there  were  youngsters  present  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  old  —  were  on 
the  wings.  Thus  the  line  ever  lengthened  ; 
originally  it  consisted  of  three  or  four, 
presently  it  was  ten  or  twelve,  anon  it 
was  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  before  the 
self-torturings  commenced  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  human  figures  stretching 
right  across  the  building,  and  all  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  grim  and  un- 1 
graceful  unison.  Even  the  spectators  who 
kept  their  places  could  not  resist  the  con- 
tagion ;  as  they  sat  there,  they  uncon- 
sciously kept  time  with  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  and  one  child  swung  his  little 


head  this  way  and  that  with  a  fury  that 
threatened  to  separate  it  from  his  body. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  been  growing 
in  intensity,  the  orchestra  sharing  the  ez« 
citement  which  they  communicated.  The 
drummers  beat  their  tambours  with  re- 
doubled force,  lifting  them  high  above 
their  heads,  and  occasionally,  at  some  ex- 
treme pitch,  tossing  them  aioft  and  catch- 
ing them  again  as  they  fell.  Sometimes 
in  the  exaltation  of  frenzy  thev  started 
spasmodically  to  their  feet  and  then  sank 
back  into  their  original  position. 

And  now  the  oscillating  line  in  front  of 
the  doorway  for  the  first  time  found  utter- 
ance. As  they  leaped  high  on  one  foot, 
alternately  kiclcing  out  the  other,  as  their 
heads  wagged  to  and  fro  and  their  bodies 
quivered  with  the  muscular  strain,  they 
cried  aloud  in  praise  of  Allah.  **  La  ilaha 
ill  Allah ! "  (There  is  no  God  but  Allah) 
this  was  the  untiring  burden  of  their 
strain.  And  then  came  "  Ya  Allah  I "  (O 
God),  and  sometimes  "  Ya  Kahhar ! "  (O 
avenging  God),  "  Ya  Hakk !  "(O  just  GoA 
while  each  burst  of  clamorous  appeal  cul- 
minated in  an  awful  shout  of  "  Ya  Hoo  1 " 
(O  Him). 

The  rapidity  and  vehemence  of  their 
gesticulations  was  now  appalling;  their 
heads  swung  backwards  and  forwards  till 
their  foreheads  almost  touched  their 
breasts,  and  their  scalps  smote  against 
their  backs.  Sweat  poured  from  their 
faces  ;  they  panted  for  breath  ;  and  the 
exclamations  burst  from  their  mouths  in 
a  thick  and  stertorous  murmur.  Suddenly. 
and  without  warning,  the  first  phase  H 
the  zikr  ceased,  and  the  actors  stood 
gasping,  shaking,  and  dripping  with  per* 
spiration. 

After  a  few  seconds'  respite  the  perform- 
ance recommenced,  and  shortly  waxed 
more  furious  than  ever.  The  worshippers 
seemed  to  be  gifted  with  an  almost  supei^ 
human  strength  and  energy.  As  they 
flung  themselves  to  and  fro,  at  one  mo- 
ment their  upturned  faces  gleamed  with  a 
sickly  polish  under  the  flickering  lampSi 
at  the  next  their  turbaned  heads  all  but 
brushed  the  floor.  Their  eyes  started 
from  the  sockets ;  the  muscles  on  theit 
necks  and  the  veins  on  their  foreheads 
stood  out  like  knotted  cords.  One  old 
man  fell  out  of  the  ranks  breathless,  spent, 
and  foaming.  His  place  was  taken  fay 
another,  and  the  tumultuous  orgy  went  on. 

And  now,  as  the  ecstasy  approached  its 
height  and  the  fully  initiated  became  md* 
doosj  or  ])ossessed,  they  broke  from  the 
stereotyped  litany  into  demoniacal  grin- 
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ning  and  ferocious  »nd  besibl 
These  writhing  and  contorted  objects 
no  looker  rational  human  beings,  bui 
age  ammals,  caged  brutes  howling  madly 
in  the  deliriumof  hunger  or  of  pain.  They 
growled  like  bears,  they  barked  like  jack- 
als, they  roared  like  lions,  they  laughed 
like  hysenas ;  and  ever  and  aoon  from  the 
seething  rank  rose  a  diabolical  shriek,  like 
the  scream  of  a  dying  horse,  or  the  yel!  of 
a  tortured  fiend.  And  steadily  the  while 
in  the  background  resounded  the  implaca- 
ble reverberation  of  the  drums. 

The  climax  was  now  reached ;  the  req 
uisite  pitch  of  cataleptic  inebnation  had 
been  obtaiaed,and  the  rites  of  Aissa  were 
about  to  begin.  From  the  crowd  at  the 
door  a  wild  figure  broke  forth,  tore  off  his 
upper  clothing  till  he  was  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  throwing  away  his  lez,  bared  a 
head  close-shaven  save  for  one  long  and 
dishevelled  lock  that,  springing  from  the 
scalp,  fell  over  his  forehead  like  some 
grisly  and  funereal  plume.  A  long  knife, 
somewhat  resembling;  a  cutlass,  was  hand- 
ed to  him  bv  the  sheikh,  who  had  risen  to 
his  feet  and  who  directed  the  phenomena 
that  ensued.  Waving  it  wildly  above  his 
head  and  protruding  the  forepart  of  his 
figure,  the  fanatic  brought  it  down  blow 
after  blow  against  his  bared  stomach,  and 
drew  it  savageljr  to  and  fro  against  the 
unprotected  skin.  There  showed  the 
marks  of  a  long  and  livid  weal,  but  no 
blood  spurted  from  the  gash.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  strokes  he  ran  swiftly 
from  one  side  lo  the  other  of  the  open 
space,  taking  long,  stealthy  strides  like  a 
panther  about  to  spring,  and  seemingly 
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he  knocked  blindly  up   against  those 
stood  in  his  way,  nearly  upsetting  them 
with  the  violence  of  the  collision. 

The  prowess  or  the  piety  of  this  ardent 
devotee  proved  extraordinarily  contagious. 
First  one  and  then  another  of  hi^  brethren 
caught  the  afflatus  and  followed  his  exam- 
ple. In  a  few  moments  every  part  of  the 
mosque  was  the  scene  of  some  novel  and 
horrible  rite  of  self-mutilalion,  performed 
by  a  fresh  aspirant  to  the  favor  of  Allali. 
Some  of  these  feats  did  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  curious  but  explicable  per- 
formances which  are  sometimes  seen  upon 
English  stages  —  t.g.,  of  the  men  who 
swallow  swords,  and  carry  enormous 
weights  suspended  from  their  jaws ) 
achievements  which  are  in  no  sense  a 
trick  or  a  deception,  but  are  to  be  attrib 
ulcd  to  abnormal  physical  powers  or  struc- 
ture developed  by  long  and  often  perilous 
practice.    In  the  Aissaouian  counterpart 


arkable,  1 


cially  remarkable,  but   there  v 

less  commonplace  and  more  difficult  of 

Several  long  iron  spits  or  prongs  were 

Eroduced  aad  distributed  ;  these  formida- 
1c  implements  were  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  and  sharply  pointed,  and 
they  terminated  at  the  hanale  in  a  circular 
wooden  knob  about  the  size  of  a  large 
orange.  There  was  great  competition  for 
these  instruments  of  torture,  which  were 
used  as  follows :  poising  one  in  the  air, 
an  Aissaoui  would  suddenly  force  the  point 
into  the  Hesh  of  his  own  shoulder  in  front 
just  below  the  shoulder-blade.  Thus 
transfixed,  and  holding  the  weapon  aloft, 
he  strode  swiftly  up  and  down.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  still  forc- 
ing the  point  into  his  body,  and  keeping 
the  wooden  head  uppermost.  Then  there 
started  up  another  disciple  armed  with  a 
big  wooden  mallet,  and  he,  after  a  few 
preliminary  taps,  rising  high  on  tiptoe 
with  uplifted  weapon  wouli^  with  an  ap- 
palling yell,  bring  it  down  with  all  his 
force  upon  the  wooden  knob,  drinaK 
the  point  hotne  through  the  shoulder  ol 
his  comrade.  Glow  succeeded  blow,  the 
victim  wincing  beneath  the  stroke,  but 
uttering  no  sound,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
with  alook  of  ineflable  delight  upon  his 
torturer  till  the  point  was  driven  right 
through  the  shoulder  and  projected  at  the 
back.  Then  the  patient  marched  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  the  air  and  the 
gait  of  a  conijuering  hero.  At  one  mo- 
ment there  were  four  of  these  semi-naked 
maniacs  within  a  yard  of  my  feet,  trans- 
fixed and  trembling,  but  beatified  and  tri- 
umphant. 

Another  seized  an  iron  skewer,  and 
placing  the  point  within  his  open  jaws, 
farced  it  steadily  through  his  cheek  until 
it  protruded  a  couple  of  inches  on  the 
outside.  He  barked  savagely  like  a  dog, 
and  foamed  at  the  lips. 

Others,  afflicted  with  exquisite  spasms 
of  hunger,  knelt  down  before  the  chief, 
whimpering  like  children  for  food,  and 
'nz  upon  hira  imploring  glances  from 
glated  and  bloodshot  eyes.  His  con- 
over  his  following  was  supreme. 
Some  he  gratified,  others  he  forbade.  At 
a  touch  &om  him  they  were  silent  and 
relapsed  into  quiescence.  One  maddened 
wretch  who.  fancying  himself  some  wild 
beast,  plunged  to  and  fro,  roaring  horribly 
and  biting  and  tearing  with  his  teeth  at 
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his  superior  and  sent  back  cringing  and 
cowed. 

For  those  whose  ravenous  appetites  he 
was  content  to  humor  the  most  singular 
repast  was  prepared.  A  plate  was  brought 
in,  covered  with  huge,  jagged  pieces  of 
broken  jijlass,  as  thick  as  a  shattered  soda- 
water  bottle.  With  greedy  chuckles  and 
gur<2;lings  of  delight  one  of  the  hungry 
ones  dashed  at  it,  crammed  a  handful  into 
his  mouth,  and  crunched  it  up  as  though 
it  were  some  exquisite  dainty,  a  fellow 
disciple  calmly  stroking  the  exterior  of 
his  throat,  with  intent,  I  suppose,  to  lubri- 
cate the  descent  of  the  unwonted  morsels. 
A  little  child  held  up  a  snake  or  sand- 
worm  by  the  tail,  placing  the  head  between 
his  teeth,  and  gulped  it  gleefully  down. 
Several  acolytes  came  in,  carrying  a  big 
stem  of  the  prickly  pear,  oxfico  d  India^ 
whose  leaves  are  as  thick  as  a  one-inch 
plank,  and  are  armed  with  huge  project- 
ing thorns.  This  was  ambrosia  to  the 
starving  saints;  they  rushed  at  it  with 
passionate  emulation,  tearing  at  the  solid 
slabs  with  their  teeth,  and  gnawing  and 
munching  the  coarse  fibres,  regardless  of 
the  thorns  which  pierced  their  tongues 
and  cheeks  as  they  swallowed  them  down. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  all,  and  the 
one  that  almost  defies  belief,  though  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  was  this  —  that  in  no 
case  did  one  drop  of  blood  emerge  from 
scar,  or  gash,  or  wound.  This  fact  I 
observed  most  carefully,  the  mokaddem 
standing  at  my  side,  and  each  patient  in 
turn  coming  to  him  when  his  self-imposed 
torture  had  been  accomplished  and  the 
cataleptic  frenzy  had  spent  its  force.  It 
was  the  chief  who  cunningly  withdrew  the 
blade  from  cheek  or  shoulder  or  body, 
rubbing  over  the  spot  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  saliva  of  his  own  mouth  ; 
then  he  whispered  an  absolution  in  the  ear 
of  the  disciple  and  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head, whereupon  the  patient,  but  a  mo- 
ment before  writhing  in  maniacal  trans- 
ports, retired  tranquilly  and  took  his  seat 
upon  the  floor.  He  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  his  recent  paroxysm,  and  the 
wound  was  marked  only  by  a  livid  blotch 
or  a  hectic  flush. 

This  was  the  scene  that  for  more  than 
an  hour  went  on  without  pause  or  inter- 
mission before  my  eyes.  The  building 
might  have  been  tenanted  by  the  harpies 
or  IcEstrigones  of  Homer,  or  by  some  in- 
human monsters  of  legendary  myth.  Amid 
the  dust  and  sweat  and  insufferable  heat 
the  naked  bodies  of  the  actors  shone  with 
a  ghastly  pallor  and  exhaled  a  sickening 
smell.    The  atmosphere  reeked  with  heavy 


and  intoxicating  fumes.    Above  the  d» 
spairing  chant  of  the  singers  rang  the 
frenzied  yells  of  the  possessed,  the  shrieks 
of  the  hammerer,  and  the  insirticulate  cries. 
the  snarling  and  erowling,  the  bellowing 
and  miawling  of  the  self-imagined  beasts. 
And  ever  behind  and  through  all  reechoed 
the  perpetual  and  pitiless  accompaniment 
of  the  drums.    As  I  witnessed  the  dis- 
gusting spectacle  and  listened  to  the  pan- 
demonium of  sounds,  my  head  swam^  mr 
eyes  became  dim,  my  senses  reeled,  and  I 
believe  that  in  a  few  moments  I  must  have 
fainted  had  not  one  of  my  friends  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispering  that 
the  mokaddem  was  desirous  that  I  should 
leave,  escorted  me  hurriedly  to  the  door. 
As  I  walked  back  to  my  (quarters,  and  long 
after  through  the  still  night,  the  beat  m 
the  tambours  continued,  and  I  heard  the 
distant  hum  of  voices,  broken  at  intervals 
by  an  isolated  and  piercing  cry.    Perhaps 
yet  further  and  more  revolting  orgies  were 
celebrated  after  I  had  left.    I  had  not 
seen,  as  other  travellers  have  done,  the 
chewing  and  swallowing  of  red-hot  cin- 
ders,* or  the  harmless  handling  and  walk- 
ing upon  live  coals.    I  had  been  spared 
that  which  others  have  described  as  the 
climax  of  the  gluttonous  debauch,  viz.,  the 
introduction  of  a  live  sheep,  which  then 
and  there  is  savagely  torn  to  pieces  and 
devoured  raw  by  these    unnatural  ban- 
queters.   But  I  nad  seen  enough,  and  as 
I  sank  to  sleep,  my  agitated  fancy  pursued 
a  thousand  avenues  of  thought,  confound- 
ing in  one  grim  medley  all  the  camivoroos 
horrors  of  fact  and  faole  and  fiction ;  and 
loud  above  all  the  din  and  discord  the  tale 
of  the  false  prophets  of  Carmel,  awakened 
by  the  train  of  association,  rang  in  nr 
ears,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  intoned  wita 
remorseless  reiteration  the  words :  **  Aiid 
they  cried  aloud  and  cut  themselves  after 
their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.** 

The  facts  which  I  have  described,  the 
absolute  genuineness  of  which  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  vouched  for  by  others  who 
have  had  a  similar  experience  to  myself 
speak  for  themselves.  I  have  heard  these 
and  cognate  exhibitions  lightly  dismissed 
as  the  outcome  of  jugglery  or  imposture* 
In  this  case  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affina 
that  there  was  no  deception  whatever;  the 
means  were  lacking,  even  if  the  motive 
had  existed,  which  it  did  not  Nothing  Is 
to  be  gained,  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal, 


*  For  an  account  of  this  exploit,  vide  Laa^t  ■* 
ern  Egyptians,"  cap.  xxt.  ;  and  compare  th* 
tinn  of  Richardson,  the  famoiu 
Memoirs  for  October  8th,  167a. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  is  to  be 
lost  by  hastily  ascribing  to  artifice  that 
which  is  the  most  interesting  and  3  very 
imperfectly  understood  manifestation  of 
natural  laws.  These  phenomena  are  in 
reality  so  closely  allied  to  those  produced 
in  various  and  well-known  states  of  hyp- 
notism, catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  hysteria, 
as  to  deserve  a  more  minute  physiological 
analysis  than  Ihey  have  so  far  obtained. 
The  disorder,  we  might  almost  say  the  in- 
version, of  ordinary  sensations,  complete 
insensibility  to  pain,  menial  delusions, 
violent  muscular  contortions,  strong  emo- 
tional excitement  tinding  vent  in  wild 
utterances  and  extravagant  gesticulations, 
all  these  are  familiar  symploms  of  one  or 
other  of  the  affections  named.  It  is,  1 
believe,  now  j^enerally  admitted  that  hyp- 
notism, or  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called,  animal  magneliam,  is  not  produced 
by  any  occult  force  transmitted  from  an 
operator  to  a  patient,  but  arises  from  a 
deranged  physical  and  mental  condition 
in  the  organization  of  the  subject  con- 
cerned. None  the  less  are  these  condi- 
tions as  a  rule  excited  by  the  intervention 
orinfluenceof  someotherperson.  1  trace 
this  difference  between  these  more  com- 
mon phenomena  and  those  of  the  Ais- 
saouia  of  Kairwan  thai,  with  the  latter,  no 
exterior  assistance  seemed  lobe  required, 
unless  indeed  a  gregarious  mesmeric  po- 
tency were  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  entire 
fraternity  of  the  adepts.  The  case  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  self-induced  hypnotism 
or  mesmeric  trance,  the  subject  voluntarily 
surrendering  all  control  of  hisown  vohtion 
till  he  had  attained  the  requisite  pitch  of 
mental  hallucination  and  bodily  aoKsthe- 
aia,  when,  under  the  influence  o£  his  sur- 
roundings, he  repeated,  almost  with  the 
mechanism  of  an  automaton,  the  extraor- 
dinary actions  which  I  have  described. 
If  my  impression  is  correct,  they  deserve 
not  only  to  (ill  a  space  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, but  to  be  admitted  to  the  field  of 
science.  What  facts  attest,  theory  cannot 
afford  to  despise. 

George  N.  Curzon. 


From  Tht  Specuinr. 
THE    DEFICtENClES    OF    A    -WELI^ 
KEOULATED   MIND." 

Sir  Johji  Lubbock,  in  the  pleasant 
little  book,  to  which  we  have  once  before 
referred,  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Life,"  has 
produced  what  we  may  regard  as  a  very 
taking  picture  of  what  used  to  be  called, 


in  the  days  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  her 
contemporaries,  a  "well-regulated  mind." 
A  well-regulated  mind  is,  according  to  this 
book,  a  mind  diat  insists  on  the  duty  at 
happiness  and  rejoices  in  the  happiness 
of  duty;  that  exults  in  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  books,  and  has  a  happy  art  of 
selecting  them  well ;  that  is  duly  grateful 
for  the  blessings  of  friends  and  has  a 
deep  sense  of  the  value  of  time ;  that  en- 
joys the  pleasures  of  travel  and  the  still 
greater  pleasures  of  home  -,  that  is  so  rich 
in  intelligent  curiosity  th.it  science  is  a 
constant  source  of  ever  new  delight,  and 
has  a  turn  for  educating  others  so  that 
every  country  walk  may  oe  a  pleasure  to 
the  young  under  its  influence,  and  every 
school  over  which  it  has  any  control  may 
be  a  centre  of  vivid  and  harmless  enjoy- 
ment. The  book  is  a  very  thoughtful 
book,  showing  Sir  John's  various  ana  hap- 
pily selected  reading;  and  yet  after  read- 
ing it  and  turning  again  to  the  preface, 
one  draws  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  sentence 
which  lets  out  the  secret  that  it  does  not 
perfectly  represent  what  the  accomplished 
author  ts,  but  only  what  it  is  his  ideal  to 
be.  "Being  myself,"  he  writes,  "rather 
prone  to  suSer  from  low  spirits,  I  have  at 
several  of  these  gatherings"  [gatherings 
where  he  was  asked  to  give  away  prizes 
andtoimprove  the  occasion]  "taken  the 
opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the  privileges 
and  blessings  we  enjoy  .  ,  ,  hoping  tliat 
the  thoughts  and  quotations  in  which  I 
have  myself  found  most  comfort  may 
perhaps  be  of  use  to  others  also."  It 
seems  a  rather  unkind  state  of  mind  to 
feel  real  relief  tliat  any  man  to  whom  all 
these  beautiful  thoughts  are  familiar 
should  suffer  from  "  low  spirits,"  and  we 
are  far  from  rejoicing  in  the  bare  fact-s  of 
any  man's  low  spirits,  least  of  all  in  the 
low  spirits  of  one  to  whom  we  owe  so 
large  a  debt  for  exciting  our  interest,  giv- 
ing us  good  counsel,  and  standing  up 
firmly  for  what  is  wise  and  right  when 
men  of  genius  are  leading  the  multitude 
into  dangerous  paths,  as  we  do  to  Sir 
John  Luobock.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
even  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  deep 
sense  of  relief  in  ascertaining  that  a  mind 
nourished  on  all  these  admirable  thoughts 
is  not  absolutely  guaranteed  against  de- 
pression by  counsels  of  perfeetioo  so  so- 
ber and  so  enlightened.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  panegyrize  and 
emulate  men  who  derived  their  credit  for 
lart  from  having  what  the  Edge- 


Carlyle  introduced  a  school  of  preference 
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much  more  fascinating  and  much  more 
likely  to  be  put  to  evil  uses  than  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  —  a  school  which  regarded 
hypochondria  as  a  sort  of  merit.  All  the 
older  men  amongst  us  will  remember  the 
consequences  or  Carlyle*s  panegyrics  on 
those  who  suffered  from  what  he  termed 
hypochondria,  but  what  the  world  is  apt 
to  call  blue-devils.  "  Poor  Cromwell ! 
Great  Cromwell !  "  he  wrote  in  his  "  Hero- 
Worship,"  **the  inarticulate  Prophet; 
Prophet  who  could  not  speak.  Rude, 
confused,  struggling  to  utter  himself,  with 
his  savage  depth,  with  his  wild  humanity ; 
and  he  looked  so  strange  among  the  ele- 
gant Euphuisms,  dainty  little  I'alklands, 
didactic  Chillingworlhs,  diplomatic  Clar- 
endons !  Consider  him.  An  outer  hull 
of  chaotic  confusion,  visions  of  the  devil, 
nervous  dreams,  almost  semi-madness ; 
and  yet  such  a  clear  determinate  man's 
energy  working  in  the  heart  of  that  A 
kind  of  chaotic  man.  The  ray  as  of  pure 
starlight  and  lire,  w^orking  in  such  an  ele- 
ment of  boundless  hypochondria,  un- 
formed  black  of  darkness !  And  yet 
withal,  this  hypochondria,  what  was  it  but 
the  very  greatness  of  the  man  ?  The  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  wild  affections  ;  the 
quantity  ai  sympathy  he  had  with  things, 
the  quantity  of  insight  he  would  yet  get 
into  the  heart  of  things,  the  mastery  ne 
would  yet  get  over  things;  this  was  his 
hypochondria.  The  man's  misery,  as 
man's  misery  always  does,  came  of  his 
greatness.  Samuel  Johnson,  too,  is  that 
kind  of  a  man.  Sorrow-stricken,  half-dis- 
tracted ;  the  wide  element  of  mournful 
black  enveloping  him,  —  wide  as  the  world. 
It  is  the  character  of  a  prophetic  man ;  a 
man  with  his  whole  soul  seeing  and  strug- 
gling to  see."  We  can  many  of  us  re- 
member what  an  unfortunate  influence 
Carlyle  had  in  introducinjgj  an  afEectation 
of  hypochondria  into  the  literature  of  En- 
gland, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  gave  us 
some  new  glimpses  into  the  true  causes  of 
human  melancholy  and  the  confusions  of 
the  universe.  Undoubtedly,  when  Car- 
lyle got  hold  of  men  who  were  not  very 
genuine  men  indeed,  his  pupils  were  more 
injured  than  helped  by  these  fantastic 
doctrines  of  his,  these  praises  of  hypo- 
chondria, of  Norse  fury,  of  the  frenzy  of 
reckless  souls,  of  the  sullenness  of  hearts 
that  found  themselves  at  odds  with  the 
world,  and  supposed  that  it  was  because 
their  world  was  unworthy  of  them,  not  be- 
cause they  were  unworthy  of  their  world. 
It  is  very  curious  to  contrast  the  ideal  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  educational  addresses 
with  the  ideal  of  Carlyle's  lectures  on  the 


characters  which  he  held  up  to  our  admi- 
ration. But  the  outcome  of  the  compaii* 
son  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  while  we  £e^ 
how  much  better  Sir  John  Lubbock*s 
counsels  are  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing out  for  guidance  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  distinctly  thankful  to  find 
that  the  accomplished  author  of  these  ad- 
dresses does  not  himself  find  in  his  own 
ideals  any  satisfaction  so  deep  that  he  can 
deny  the  existence  of  a  considerable  void 
to  be  filled  up  even  after  he  has  taken  to 
heart  all  these  beautiful  counsels. 

For  the  truth  is  that,  much  as  we  enjoy 
reading  these  addresses  and  appreciate 
the  happy  form  generally  given  to  the  ad-. 
vice  which  Sir  John  Luboock  has  collected 
for  us  from  all  the  re^ons  of  literature, 
we  rebel  against  the  ideal  as  a  whole. 
The  addresses  imply  that  human  nature 
can  be,  what  it  cannot  be,  self-centred,  and 
yet  benignant,  intelligent,  and  happy,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  one  feels  a  sensiole  re- 
lief when  the  author  intimates  that  these 
thoughts  do  not  satisfy  him  after  adl, 
though  they  are  the  thoughts  in  which  he 
has  found  ^*  most  comfort?'  Consider,  for 
example,  the  lesson  which  Sir  John  en* 
forces  from  the  boasts  of  Epictetus,  and 
consider  those  boasts  themselves :  ^  1( 
indeed,"  says  Sir  John,  "we  cannot  be 
happy,  the  fault  is  generally  in  ourselves. 
Epictetus  was  a  poor  slave,  and  yet,  how 
much  we  owe  him  I  "  And  then  he  quotes 
from  Epictetus :  "  How  is  it  possible  that 
a  man  who  has  notliing,  who  is  naked, 
houseless,  without  a  hearth,  squalid,  with- 
out a  slave,  without  a  city,  can  pass  a  life 
that  flows  easily?  God  has  sent  you  a 
man  to  show  you  that  it  is  possible.  Look 
at  me,  who  am  without  a  city,  without  a 
house,  without  possessions,  without  a 
slave ;  1  sleep  on  the  ground ;  I  have  no 
wife,  no  children,  no  prsetorium,  but  only 
the  earth  and  heavens  and  one  poor  cloak. 
And  what  do  1  want  ?  Am  1  not  without 
sorrow  ?  Am  1  not  without  fear  ?  Am  I 
not  free  ?  When  did  any  of  you  see  me 
failing  in  the  object  of  my  desire  ?  or  ever 
falling  into  that  which  1  would  avoid? 
Did  I  ever  blame  God  or  man  ?  Did  I 
ever  accuse  any  man?  Did  any  of  you 
ever  see  me  with  a  sorrowful  countenance? 
And  how  do  I  meet  with  those  whom  you 
are  afraid  of  and  admire  ?  Do  not  I  treat 
them  like  slaves  ?  Who  when  he  sees 
me  does  not  think  that  he  sees  his  king 
and  master?"  "Think,"  says  Sir  JoAin, 
'  after  giving  us  this  picture  of  Epictetus 
I  drawn  by  Epictetus  himself,  '^how  much 
.  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.**    A  great  dea^ 
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no  doubt ;  but  this  delineation  of  himself 
by  Epictetus  is  hardly,  in  our  opinion,  one 
ot  our  blessings.  Tlie  profound  moral 
pride  in  that  picture  is,  lo  our  raind  at  all 
events,  revolting.  We  prefer  the  deep- 
rooted  gloom  and  hypochondria  which 
Carlyle  so  vaunts  in  Cromwell  and  John- 
son, to  the  selE-congraiulaiion  of  the  Stoic 
teacher  on  impressing  every  one  who  saw 
him  with  the  notion  that  he  was  their  king 
and  master.  He  was  not  their  king  and 
master,  and  he  had  too  deep  a  self-knowl- 
edge to  believe  wholly  that  he  was.  He 
concealed,  we  believe,  anxiously  from 
himself,  the  depth  of  his  own  self-dissatis- 
faction. Or  take  another  of  Sir  John's 
counsels,  given  us  in  the  address  on  "  The 
Value  of  Time,"  the  one  borrowed  from 
Sir  Arthur  Helps.  ''In  London,"  says 
Sir  John,  "  we  may  unavoidably  suffer, 
but  "  (with  all  the  museums  and  galleries 
to  which  we  have  access)  "  no  one  has  any 
excuse  for  being  dull.  And  yel  some 
people  are  dull.  They  talk  of  a  better 
world  to  come,  while  whatever  dulness 
there  may  be  here  is  all  their  own.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  has  well  said:  "What  I  dull, 
when  you  do  not  know  what  gives  its  love- 
liness of  form  to  the  lily,  its  depth  of  color 
to  the  violet,  its  fragrance  to  the  rose ; 
when  you  do  not  know  in  what  consists 
the  venom  of  the  adder,  any  more  than 
you  can  imitate  the  glad  movements  of 
the  dovel  What  I  dull,  when  earth,  air, 
and  water  are  all  alike  mysteries  to  you, 
and  when  as  you  stretch  out  your  hand 
you  do  not  touch  anything  the  properties 
of  which  you  have  mastered ;  while  ail 
the  time  Nature  is  inviting  you  to  talk 
earnestly  with  her,  to  understand  her,  to 
subdue  her,  and  10  be  blessed  by  her !  Co 
away,  man ;  learn  something,  do  some- 
thing, understand  something,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  your  dulness.'"  With 
great  deference  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  we 
must  say  that  that  rather  pedantic  burst 
of  a  thoroughly  well-regulated  mind  on 
the  pari  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  does  not  in- 
spire in  every  reader  a  strong  desire  to 
have  such  a  well-regulated  mind  for  him- 
self. What  in  the  world  has  it  to  do  with 
the  dulness  of  "  such  beings  as  we  are  in 
such  a  world  as  the  present,"  that  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the 
venom  of  the  adder,  the  color  of  the  vio- 
let, and  the  perfume  of  the  rose  i  Can  a 
more  priggish  bit  of  didacticism  be  con- 
ceived than  the  advice  to  one  who  is,  we 
may  suppose,  heavy  with  the  sense  of  his 
own  powerlessness  to  be  of  any  substan- 
tial service  lo  himself  or  his  fellow-men, 
to  consider  the  causes  of  the  venom  of  the 


Is 

not  even  the  gloomy  hypochondria  ot  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Johnson  a  better  ideal  than 
the  docility  of  a  mind  which,  when  it  is 
weary  of  its  own  stagnation.  —  of  the 
leadcnness  of  its  own  efkirts  as  It  tries  to 
overtake  the  duties  before  it,  —  can  at 
once  accept  the  kind  invitation  lo  cure  it- 
self by  addressing  itself  to  the  causes  of 
the  venom  of  the  adder  or  the  perfume  of 
the  rose?  The  truth  is  that  the  people 
who  give  us  this  sort  ot  advice  do  not  un- 
derstand the  maladies  from  which  human 
nature  suffers  moiit,  while  Carlyle  at  least 
did  understand  them,  though  he  could  not 
suggest  any  effectual  remedy.  There  Is 
clearly  something  in  us  which  will  engen- 
der a  very  deep  hypochondria  indeed,  if 
our  only  health  is  to  be  found  in  the  grati- 
fication of  an  intelligent  curiosity  such  as 
that  which  Sir  Arthur  Helps  worked  him- 
self up  into  recommending  in  tones  of 
semi-theatrical  authoritj-.  The  philan- 
Ihropists,  whose  ideal  of  a  good  work  in 
life  IS  lo  make  men  "benignant,  inteiii- 
gent,  and  clean,"  do  not  know  the  stuff  of 
which  human  nature  is  made.  And  we 
very  much  wish  that  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who  has  admitted  that  in  spile  of  all 
these  delightful  resources  of  a  cultivated 
intellect,  he  is  prone  to  suffer  from  low 
spirits,  would,  in  his  future  addresses, 
pierce  a  little  below  "the  duty  of  happi- 
ness "  and  the  "  happiness  of  duty."  and 
examine  not  the  secret  of  "  the  venom  of 
the  adder  and  the  perfume  of  the  rose," 
but  the  root  of  that  deep  hypochondria  in 
human  nature,  of  which  Carlyle  so  much 
overrated  the  moral  value,  and  for  which 
Epictetus  certainly  had  not  found  the  cure, 
though  he  gave  it  out  so  loudly  that  he 
had  cured  himself. 
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That  the  air  we  breathe  is  more  or  less 
laden  with  tiling  organisms  is  a  tact  which 
is  far  from  acceptable  to  most  persons, 
and  yet  it  would  require  but  little  persua- 
sion to  convince  the  majority  of  mankind 
that  airwithout  oi^anisms  would  be  unde- 
sirable indeed;  for  without  one  micro- 
organism at  least,  which  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  air,  we  should  have 
to  forego  those  numerous,  complex,  and 
much  appreciated  pleasures  which  are 
derived  from  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
In  its  various  forms.  How  many  would 
vote  the  earth  flat  aad  stale  but  for  the 
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products  which  are  alqpe  elaborated  by 
yeasty  which  was  the  first  micro-organism 
to  receive  attention,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  the  many  powerfully  organized  endeav- 
ors to  undermine  its  position,  is  likely  also 
to  be  the  last  to  absorb  the  interest  of 
man. 

But  there  are  other  micro-organisms  in 
the  air  besides  yeast,  and  it  is  the  firm 
conviction  that  many  zymotic  diseases 
are  propagated  by  means  of  air-carried 
microbes,  that  renders  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  atrial  micro-organisms 
peculiarly  interesting  and  attractive. 

The  systematic  examination  of  the 
atrial  microbia  commences  with  those 
marvellous  discoveries  with  which  the 
name  of  Pasteur  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  with  which  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  forever  be 
associated. 

These  now  classical  researches  of  Pas- 
teur's on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  atmosphere  were  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  fierce  controversy 
which  raged  thirty  years  ago  on  the  spon- 
taneotis  generation  of  life. 

The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  con- 
tended that  the  presence  of  the  smallest 
particle  of  air  was  sufficient  to  determine 
the  generation  of  low  forms  of  life  in  cer- 
tain highly  putrescible  substances,  such 
as  milk,  blood,  broth,  and  the  like.  But 
the  opposition  to  this  theory,  marshalled 
by  M.  Pasteur,  contended  that  it  was  not 
the  air,  but  certain  living  germs  suspended 
in  the  air^  which,  gaining  access  to  these 
putrescible  materials,  give  rise  to  those 
growths  which  make  their  appearance  in 
them. 

That  Pasteur  succeeded  in  proving  the 
truth  of  this  assumption  is  now  well 
known,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
elaborate  and  beautifully  planned  investi- 
gation which  he  conducted,  to  place  it 
beyond  all  reach  of  doubt,  that  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  the  first  systematic 
series  of  experiments  made  on  the  pres- 
ence of  micro-organisms  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Pasteur  exposed  specially  prepared 
flasks  containing  some  highly  nourish- 
ing liuid,  such  as  clear  broth,  in  various 
places,  with  the  following  striking  results. 

Of  twenty  exposed  in  the  open  country 
of  Arbois,  eight  became  subsequently  tur- 
bid, or,  in  other  words,  eight  had  become 
contaminated  with  micro  organisms.  Of 
twenty  exposed  on  the  lower  heights  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  five  became  affected, 
whilst  out  of  twenty  others  exposed  at  the 
Mon tan  vert,  close  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at 


a  height  of  upwards  of  six  tfaoosand  feet* 
only  one  fiask  broke  down. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  higher  the  al- 
titude reached,  and  the  greater  uie  distance 
from  human  habitations,  the  purer,  as  re- 
gards the  presence  of  micro-orjganisins,  is 
the  atmosphere.  These  are  facts  whidi 
subsequent  experiments  by  other  methods 
have  fully  borne  out. 

The  beautiful  experiments  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  earned  out  in  this  country 
on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  atr 
are  well  known  to  all,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  important  discovery  of  the  rapid 
subsidence  of  these  microbes  in  calm  air. 
Miquel  again  has  shown  how  dependent 
is  the  distribution  of  these  microbes  in 
air  upon  their  surroundings,  by.the  experi- 
ments made  at  Montsouris  at  difiEerent 
seasons  of  the  ^ear;  but  the  following 
results  obtained  m  London,  and  by  a  more 
recent  and  more  accurate  methcxl,  show 
very  clearly  that  the  maximum  number 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year. 

Thus,  in  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  aboat 
two  gallons  (ten  litres)  collected  on  the  top 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  build- 
ings at  South  Kensington,  at  a  height, 
therefore,  of  some  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  so  removed  from  any  locdl 
disturbance  of  the  air,  I  found  the  follow* 
ing  numbers  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
several  months  of  the  past  year :  — 


January,  4. 
March,  26. 
May,  31. 
June,  54, 
July,  63. 


August,  io5« 
September,  43, 
October,  35. 
November,  13, 
December,  aa 


In  the  country,  as  might  have  been  anti& 
ipated,  I  have  found  a  very  appreciably 
smaller  number  of  micro-oreanisms  thania 
ai  r  i  n  London.  Moreover,  the  more  remote 
the  place  is  from  houses  and  from  the  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  of  traffic,  the  dust 
of  which  is  always  rich  in  refuse  orgaiuc 
matter,  the  freer  does  the  air  become 
from  suspended  microbes.  Thus  the  air 
of  an  extensive  heath  near  Norwich  was 
found  to  contain  from  five  to  seven  micn^ 
organisms  in  the  two  gallons  of  air,  whilst 
in  that  of  a  garden  near  Norwich  were 
found  as  many  as  thirty-one.  Ag^n,  on 
the  Chalk  Downs  in  Surrev  I  found  on 
one  occasion  only  two ;  this,  however,  was 
verv  early  in  the  year  (February,  l88Qb 
and  snow  was  on  the  ground ;  later  on,  at 
the  end  of  May  in  the  same  year,  I  found 
thirteen,  but  in  a  garden  near  Reigate  oa 
the  same  day  there  were  twenty-five.  So 
that  there  is  a  considerable    difference 
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found  in  the  microbial  ricliness  of  the  air 
in  different  places  in  the  u-omilry.  !  lisve 
also  tested  tiie  London  air  under  the  most 
favorable  condition,  viz. :  in  tiie  open 
spaces  in  the  parks,  and  these  experiments 
show  that  although  such  air  generally  con- 
tains fewer  microbes  than  the  air  even  on 
the  roof  of  the  Science  Schools  (at  a 
height  of  seventy  feet),  yet  the  number  is 
in  excess  of  that  found  in  the  country, 
although  the  situations  chosen  were  large 
surfaces  of  grass  from  which  little  or  no 
dust  could  be  blown  about.  But  the  air 
in  the  streets  was  found  to  contain  num- 
bers immensely  in  excess  of  anything 
that  was  discovered  in  the  country,  the 
result  being  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  two  gal- 
lons of  air.  This  last  figure  was  obtained 
in  the  Exhibition  Road  on  a  dry  and  dusty 
day  when  vast  multitudes  of  people  were 
thronging  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Ex- 
hibition which  was  then  open. 

The  striking  contrast  to  the  number  of 
micro-organisms   found    in    the    various 

e laces  previously  referred  to  is  the  num- 
er  found  in  the  air  at  sea.  I  have  not 
myself  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
experiments  at  sea,  but  some  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  Dr.  Fischer,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  German  navy.  From  his 
experiments  it  would  appear  Ih.it  the  max- 
imum distance  to  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  micro-organisms  can  be 
transported  across  the  sea  lies  between 
seventy  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sea 
miles,  and  that  beyond  this  distance  they 
are  almost  invariably  absent.  A  point  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Fischer's  experiments  is  that  they  show 
in  a  very  striking  manner  that  the  mi- 
crobes, which  are  always  abundantly  pres- 
ent in  ordinary  'ea-water,  are  not  com- 
municated to  the  air  ejccepting  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  the  surface,  even 
when  the  ocean  is  much  disturbed. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  microbial  con- 
dition of  the  air  within  doors,  I  will  just 
briefly  refers  to  some  experiments  which 
I  made  at  different  altitudes,  fully  con- 
firming those  of  Pasteur  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Two  gallons 
of  air  examined  on  the  top  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Primrose  Hill,  gave  respectively 
nine  and  twenty-four  micro-organisms. 
Again,  the  same  volume  of  air  examined 
at  Norwich  Cathedral  on  the  top  of  the 
spire  (300  feet)  gave  seven,  on  the  tower 
(i8o  feet)  nine,  whilst  on  the  ground  eigh- 
teen were  found. 

Again,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
Golden  Gallery  yielded  eleven,  the  Stone 
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Gallery  thirty-four,  whilst  the  churchyard 


gave 


;nty. 


Withindoors  we  find  that  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  suspended  in  the  air 
depends,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
upon  the  number  of  people  present,  and 
the  amount  of  disturbance  of  the  air  which 
is  taking  place.  In  illustration  of  this  the 
following  experiments  made  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Society's  conversaziones  held  at 
Burlington  House  last  year  may  be  men- 
tioned. At  the  commencement  of  the 
evening,  when  a  number  of  persons  were 
already  present,  and  the  temperature  was 
at  67"  Fahr.,  the  two  gallons  of  air  exam- 
ined yielded  326  organisms ;  later  on,  as 
the  rooms  became  densely  crowded,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  temperature  rising  lo  72° 
Fahr,,  the  number  reached  433.  The  next 
morning,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
■-?'?%  ' 


but  e' 


a  this  IS 


number  which  would  be  present  in  the 
room  in  question  under  norm.il  conditions, 
in  which,  judging  from  experience,  I 
should  expect  to  tiad  about  40  to  60  i  n  the 
same  volume  of  air.  Again,  1  found  that 
the  air  in  the  large  entrance  hall  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  Cromwell 
Road  yielded  under  ordinary  conditions 
from  so  to  70  organisms  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, but  on  Whit-Monday,  when  an  im- 
mense number  of  visitors  were  present  in 
the  building,  1  found  as  many  as  2S0. 
Again,  on  a  paying  day  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  I  found  about  [8,  but 
on  the  Saturday,  when  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged,  there  were  as  many  as  73  organ- 
isms present  in  the  same  volume. 

As  an  instance  of  the  immense  number 
of  microbes  which  may  under  given  cir- 
cumstances be  found  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  following  experiments, 
showing  tie  number faUine  on  one  square 
foot  in  one  minutt,  may  T)e  mentioned. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  (third  class)  on  a  journey 
from  Norwich  to  London.  Soon  after 
leaving  Norwich  I  tested  the  air ;  there 
were  at  the  time  four  persons  in  the  car- 
riage, one  window  was  closed,  the  other 
open,  and  the  experiment  was  made  near 
the  open  window.  1  found  that  under 
these  conditions  395  organisms  were  fall' 
ing  on  the  square  foot  in  one  minute.  On 
reaching  Cambridge,  the  carriage  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  number  of  men 
returning  from  Newmarket  races,  and  re- 
mained quite  full  (ten  persons)  to  Lon- 
don. About  halfway  between  Cambridge 
and  London  I  made  a  second  experiment, 
one  window  being  shut,  and  the  otlier 
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only  open  four  inches  at  the  top  ;  the  air 
was  tested  near  the  closed  window,  with 
the  result  that  no  less  than  3,120  organ- 
isms were  found  to  be  falling  on  the 
square  foot  in  one  minute.  On  another 
occasion  I  made  an  experiment  in  a  bam 
in  which  flail-threshing  was  going  on. 
The  atmosphere  was  visibly  laden  with 
dust,  and  on  testing  it  I  found  that  up- 
wards of  8,000  organisms  were  falling  on 
the  square  foot  in  one  minute.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 
which  the  number  of  suspended  microbes 
was  greater  than  this,  the  great  abun- 
dance of  bacterial  life  in  the  material  under 
treatment,  the  dryness  of  the  latter,  and 
the  violent  commotion  occasioned  by  the 
threshing  being  all  highly  conducive  to 
the  distribution  of  an  enormous  multitude 
of  micro-organisms  throughout  the  air. 

The  careful  study  of  the  various  micro- 
organisms present  in  air  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  ;  it  is,  however, 
well  known  that  important  functions  are 
performed  by  them  in  the  laboratory  of 
nature,  but  only  in  very  few  cases  has  any 
particular  action  been  identified  with  a 
specific  micro-organism.  Apart  from  the 
theoretical  interest  attaching  to  the  par- 
ticular work  performed  by  specific  micro- 
organisms, there  is  the  question  of  the 
influence  which  is  exerted  oy  these  micro- 
organisms on  health.  Now,  although 
there  have  been  so  far  practically  no  or- 
ganisms discovered  in  air  which  are  known 
to  be  connected  with  any  of  the  diseases 
to  which  man  is  subject,  yet  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  foci  of  infection,  such  harmful  or- 
ganisms are  present,  and  that  their  dis- 
tribution and  conveyance  through  the  at- 
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mosphere  must  take  place  in  }ast  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  those  micro-or* 

fanisms  which  we  have  been  considering. 
t  is,  moreover,  this  familiarity  with  the 
circumstances  which  are  favoraole  or  un- 
favorable to  the  dissemination  of  micro- 
organisms in  general  which  should  guide 
us  in  avoiding  distributive  influences  com* 
ing  into  play  in  cases  of  zymotic  disease 
and  in  the  management  ot  tiie  sick-room 
generally.  Thus  it  was  from  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  that  the  principles  of 
antiseptic  surgery  were  laid  down  bv  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.    The  manner  in  whicn  the 

Cresence  of  micro-organisms  in  air  should 
e  regarded  has  been  recently  most  coo- 
ciselv  described  by  Professor  Burdoa 
Sanderson  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Considering  that  we  know  the  living  dost  of 
the  air  does  contain  organisms  which  are  cap^ 
ble  of  producing  putrefaction  and  inflanuna- 
tion  in  wounds  —  for  that  is  a  thing  about 
which  we  are  certain — and  that  it  May  contun 
the  distinctive  or  specific  poisons  of  particular 
diseases;  therefore,  just  as  when  rabies  is 
prevalent  amongst  dogs  all  dogs  should  be 
taken  care  of,  or  as  in  countries  where  there 
are  poisonous  snakes  care  is  taken  to  keep  all 
snakes  out  of  houses,  so  it  behoves  every  one 
to  be  as  careful  as  possible  to  maintain  the 
air  as  free  as  possible  from  these  minute  01^ 

fanisms,  not  because  they  are  all  dangcroas, 
ut  because  we  do  not  know  where  the  danger 
lurks.  And  hence  the  importance  of  acquira^ 
a  complete  scientific  knowledge  of  eveirthinc 
relating  to  their  natural  history,  for  it  uonlly 
by  the  possession  of  this  scientific  knowledn 
that  we  can  hope  to  become  masters  ofSe 
conditions  which  influence  the  development 
and  growth,  the  oriein  and  existence  m  the 
air  and  water  and  other  media,  of  these  mon 
dangerous  organisms  on  which  ^iftfaif  is 
directly  dependent. 

Percy  Faraday  Fraxkland. 


An  Electric-Ltghttng  Difficulty. —  A 
curious  result  of  electric  lighting  has  been  re- 
cently displayed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
electric  light  has  a  powerfully  fascinating  in- 
fluence on  night  moths  and  other  insects,  so 
much  so  that  collectors  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  Spiders  are  doing  the  same,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Treasury  and  other 
public  buildings  in  Washington  have  become 
seriously  disfigured  by  cobwebs  since  their 
white  fronts  have  been  illiuninated  by  the 
electric  light.  The  more  delicate  architectural 
ornamentation  has  been  concealed,  and  when 
the  webs  are  blown  down  by  the  wind  they 
hang  in  slovenly  and  dirty  rags  that  are  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  aesthetic  taste. 


Sea  Telegraphy.  ~  Mr.  Edison,  wlii>  it 
sojourning  at  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  lias  beta 
developing  a  plan  for  telegraphiiu;  between 
ships  at  sea.  This  b  not  fully  dxsdos^  as 
yet,  but  it  is  stated  to  differ  from  the  plans  of 
Professor  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  Graham  BelL 
who  employed  wires  hung  into  the  sea  ud 
charged  by  electricity.  Mr.  Edison  oses  short 
and  long  explosions  which  are  transmitted 
through  the  water  and  interpreted  by  die  td^ 
phone.  He  has  succeeded  m  telegraphfa^  Id 
this  way  between  ships  several  miles  wpurt, 
and  is  still  engaged  in  perfecting  the  aramk 
The  object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  snpploBeBt 
the  usual  speaking-trumpet  and  fog  staiall 
employed  at  sea.  ~ 
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GASTIBELZA,   ETC. 


GASTIBELZA. 

L'ALLAD  BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

TRANSLATED   BY    MRS.   B.   W.    LATIMBR. 

GASTIBELZA,  he  of  the  carabine, 

Sang  thus  one  day : 
Have  any  of  you  seen  my  Sabine  — 

Sabine,  I  say  ? 
Darkness  creeps  yonder  o'er  the  Mont  Falu, 

Dance  and  be  glad. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  that  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  1 

Have  any  of  you  seen  my  Sabine  — 

My  seftora  ? 
Her  mother  was  a  witch,  the  Mangrabine 

Of  Antcquora, 
Who  like  a  night-owl  screamed  in  the  Tour 
Magne 

With  note  so  sad. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  the  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  I 

Dance,  comrades,  sing  t     Ah !  frolic  and  enjoy 

Your  hour  of  glee. 
She  was  so  young  —  her  eyes  too  full  of  joy 

Oft  saddened  me. 
Fling  a  small  coin,  good  sirs,  to  an  old  man 

Led  by  a  lad. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  yon  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  I 

Ah !  by  her  side  ugly  had  looked  the  queen, 

When  day  grew  dim. 
And  tripping  toward  the  bridge  she  might  be 
seen, 

In  bodice  trim. 
A  rosary  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne's  day 

Around  her  neck  she  had. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  the  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  madl 

I  knew  not  if  I  dared  to  love  Sabine, 

But  I  know  this : 
That  to  have  had  one  smile  from  her,  my 
queen. 

For  that  brief  bliss, 
I'd  have  been  ten  years  a  poor  galley-slave, 

Ay,  and  been  glad. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  yon  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  1 

When  all  the  sky  one  brilliant  summer  day 

Was  glad  and  blue; 
She  came  down  to  the  stream  to  sport  and 
play  — 

Her  sister  too. 
I  saw  the  sister's  feet  glance  to  and  fro, 

Saw  a  bare  knee. 
The  winds  that  blow  across  yon  hills,  I  know. 

Will  madden  me  1 

When  I  saw  Sabine  —  I  who  watch  my  herd 

Of  sheep  all  day, 
I  thought  'twas  Cleopatra;  who,  I  heard 

Somebody  say, 
Used  to  lead  Cxsar,  the  great  German  king, 

r»y  a  silk  cord  she  had. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  yon  moimtain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  1 


Ah,  dance  1  ah,  sing  I  Sabine*—  Sabine  one  day 

Sold  everything, 
Her  dove-like  beauty,  virtue — all,  I  say. 

For  a  gold  ring. 
The  Count  do  SercUgne's  ring,  a  gay  gold 
ring, 

A  jewelled  ring  he  had. 
The  winci  that  blows  across  yon  mountain-top 

Will  drive  me  mad  1 

Sirs,  let  me  sit  upon  this  bench,  I  pray. 

My  limbs  are  old. 
With  that  gay  count  my  Sabine  went  away, 

My  tale  is  told ; 
Along  the  road  that  crosses  yonder  range. 

In  splendor  clad. 
The  wind  that  blow&  across  that  mountain4op 

Will  drive  me  mad  1 

I  saw  them  as  they  passed  my  poor  abode; 

No  more  I  know. 
Except  it  be  that  life  since  seems  a  load. 

That  tires  me  so. 
Idly  I  wander.     They  have  hid  away 

The  arms  I  had. 
The  wind  that  blows  across  yon  monntain4op 

Has  driven  me  mad  I 


A  CHILD'S  DAY. 

When  I  was  a  little  child 

It  was  always  golden  ireather. 
My  days  stretched  out  so  long 

From  rise  to  set  of  sun. 
I  sang  and  danced,  and  smiled  — - 

My  light  heart  like  a  feather— 
From  morn  to  even-song ; 

But  the  child's  da3rs  are  done. 

I  used  to  wake  with  the  birds  — 

The  little  birds  wake  early, 
For  the  sunshine  leaps  and  plavs 

On  the  mother's  head  ancf  wing-~ 
And  the  clouds  were  white  as  curds ; 

The  apple-trees  stood  pearly ; 
I  always  think  of  the  child's  ciaya 

As  one  unending  Spring. 

I  knew  where  all  flowers  grew. 

I  used  to  lie  in  the  meadow 
Ere  reapin^-time  and  mowing-timo 

And  cartmg  home  the  hay. 
And  oh,  the  skies  were  blue  I 

Oh,  drifting  lipht  and  shadow  t 
It  was  another  time  and  clime  •— 

The  little  child's  sweet  day. 

And  in  the  long  day's  waning 

The  skies  grew  rose  and  amber 
And  palest  green  and  gold. 

With  a  moon's  white  flame : 
And  if  came  wind  and  raining. 

Grey  hours  I  don't  remember; 
Nor  how  the  warm  year  waxM  coldy 

And  deathly  Autumn  came. 
Specutor.  KaTHARINB  TyKAH. 
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s  to  il.     Hence,  in  a  slate  i 


FiDm  The  GJi^enw  Hcnld. 
ON  THE  LAWS  REGULATINO  THE  EtJJOV- 
MENT  or   PROPERTY. 


There  are  many  examples  which  I 
miglit  refer  to  in  proof  of  the  position  I  am 
endeavoring  to  mainlain,  thai  men  con- 
found forms  with  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  the  outward  manifestations ;  and 
deal  with  those  who  differ  from  thera  in 
point  of  form  as  if  they  were  denying  the 
existence  of  that  of  which  various  forms 
are  but  ihe  various  clothings.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  there  is  perhaps  nothing  as  to 
which  this  confusion  is  greater  and  more 
mischievous  than  as  to  properly  itself,  the 
Idea,  the  principle  of  property,  and  as  to 
the  laws  of  property,  the  rules  by  which 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  property  is  reg- 
ulated in  these  islands.  The  distinction 
is  surely  obvious,  so  obvious  that  one 
would  think  no  one  could  dispute  it.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  in  words  oo  one  does  dis- 
pute it,  but  although  it  undoubtedly  exists 
it  is  as  undoubtedly  and  utterly  fo^gDtt(^n, 
and  forgotten  not  only  by  men  who  can- 
not grasp  a  dear  thought  and  who  pur- 
posely pass  it  by,  but  by  men  of  reflection 
and  cultivation  who  seem  to  lose  in  ihcir 
dealings  with  this  question  the  judgment 
and  temper  which  education  ought  to  cre- 
ate or  to  improve. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The 
right  of  property,  that  is  the  right  to  pos- 
sess  peaceably  what  you  have  yourself  ac- 
quired, underlies  all  society ;  some  sort  of 
right  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  communi- 
ties, even  the  most  savage  ;  without  some 
such  right  no  society  could  enlist,  and  per- 
haps Sir  John  Lubbock  has  proved  that 
by  some  animals  at  least,  if  not  by  all, 
this  right  is  recognized.  Now,  what  is 
that  right  >  You  will  tind  it  very  well  put 
by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  in  his  second  book. 
You  will  tind  it  sliil  better  put,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  in  the  "Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Forfeiture,"  which  remains 
the  sole  evidence  to  these  times  of  the 
powers  and  accomplishments  of  the  bril- 
liant but  unhappy  Charles  Vorke,  "The 
end  of  property,"  says  he,  "is  subsistence, 
by  which  end  nature  has  branded  our  pre- 


we  cannot  assume  cnore  than  we  use,  nor 
hold  it  longer  tlian  we  have  it,  longer  than 
we  live  and  are  capable  of  using  it.  The 
manner  of  acquiring  property  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  by  occupancy,  an  act  of  the  body 
not  of  the  mind,  which  last  would  give  a 
tide  to  property  too  precarious  and  dis- 
pulaUe.  In  transferring  property  the  con- 
sent expressed  gives  a  right  to  the  alienee 
against  the  alienor,  and  occupancy  con- 
firms that  right  against  every  one  else. 
Hut  after  death  there  can  be  no  such  ex- 
pression. All  other  modes  ot  transmission 
or  acquiring  are  acts  of  positive  and  civil 
law,  which  prevents  the  property  of  the 
dead  from  reverting,  as  it  would  do  in  a 
stale  of  nature,  to  the  common  stock ;  and 
no  such  modes  are  manners  of  acquiring 
property  necessary  for  the  subsistence  at 
mankind,  or  to  support  the  purposes  of 
nature.  Filiut  est  HomiH  natura.,  hteret 
juris."  I  have  summariied  Charles  Yorke, 
using,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  words, 
but  you  may  tind  the  same  thing  elabo- 
rately described  by  Blackstone  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  second  book,  and  by  the 
writers  whom  Blackstone  himself  quotes 
from  and  adopts.  You  will  find  it  also 
very  clearly  shown  in  these  and  oilier 
writers  of  authority  on  grounds  of  reason, 
and  by  the  distinct  evidence  of  history, 
that  all  the  complicated  and  conflicting 
systems,  by  which  in  various  civili/ed 
countries  the  powers  of  the  possessors  of 
properly  have  been  in  various  ways  now 
narrowed,  now  enlarged,  are  sptcms  of 
positive  law,  in  England  (!  do  not  presume 
to  speak  of  Scotland)  generally  of  statute 
law,  and  that  the  right  of  properly,  as  Mr. 
Austen  has  shown,  has  never  existed  even 
in  its  most  absolute  form  without  some 

The  right  of  inheritance,  a  purely  arti- 
ficial right,  has  been  in  England  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  districts  very 
variously  dealt  with.  Primogeniture, 
which  has  been  with  some  persons  almost 
a  religion  —  if  I  spoke  my  mind  I  should 
say  a  superstition  —  is  probably,  as  the 
ancient  customs  of  Berkshire,  of  Devon- 
shire, of  Kent,  and  ihe  widely  spread  cus- 
lom  of  borough  English  seem  to  show,  not 
Ihe  earliest,  not  even  in  well-aseerlained 
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h'istorical  times,  the  most  general  rule  of 
descent  in  England.  The  history  of  En- 
glish entail,  its  origin,  its  object,  its  aim, 
and  the  mode  in  which  its  exercise  was 
limited  and  its  aim  defeated  by  the  En- 
glish courts  —  all  this  is  familiar  to  every 
English  lawyer.  The  power  of  devise, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  existed  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  was  rigidly  limited 
in  its  application  to  land  (and  property  in 
those  days  was  practically  land)  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI H.,  and  did  not  become 
really  unrestricted  before  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  So  again  the  power  of  alien- 
ing in  mortmain  was  limited  from  the  very 
earliest  times  in  the  very  infancy  of  Par- 
liament, the  first  statute  being  passed  in 
the  ninth  Henry  IIL  To  me  it  seems,  I 
must  say,  clear  that  this  was  notice  to 
mankind  that  the  English  State  claimed 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  its 
citizens  should  deal  with  property  —  ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  conditions  when  the 
property  was  to  go  to  corporations;  ac- 
cording to  others  if  the  land  was  to  de- 
scend to  heirs ;  to  others  if  it  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  settlement  or  devise.  It 
seems  also  to  be  reasonably  clear  that  the 
power  which  prescribes  rules  can  alter 
them,  that  plain  absurdities  would  follow 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  that  the  consent 
of  nations  and  the  practice  of  ages  has 
long  since  established  this  simple  truth. 
But  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
it  are  not  always  apprehended  or  recog- 
nized by  those  whom  they  concern.  You 
will  hear  men  talk  as  if  a  rule,  once  laid 
down,  were  laid  down  forever,  as  if  the 
rules  of  enjoyment  became  part  of  the 
thing  enjoyed,  and  as  if  any  one  who  pre- 
sumed to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  rules 
questioned  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  rules,  and  that  he  who 
dares  to  propose  an  alteration  should  pro- 
pose it,  as  in  the  old  Greek  republic,  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck.  This  seems  ab- 
surd enough,  but  I  put  it  to  any  one  of 
common  fairness  of  mind  and  the  most 
ordinary  knowledge  of  history  whether  it 
is  not  now  too  much  the  fact,  and  whether 
it  was  not  in  times  not  quite  gone  by  aw- 
fully and  disgracefully  the  fact. 

In   Blackstone's  time  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty  felonies  punishable  with 


death,  and  as  not  few  of  these  had  refer- 
ence to  the  defence  of  life  or  persoa«  the 
vast  majority  of  these  statutable  crimes 
were  made  crimes  in  defence  of  property, 
and  the  statutes  which  created  them  were 
statutes  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty.   In  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
the  contemporary,  remember,  of  Lord  By- 
ron, of  Wordsworth,  of  Mr.  Canning,  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was  capital  to  steal  in 
a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  40X.,  cap- 
ital to  steal  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  51., 
capital  to  counterfeit  the  stamps  used  in 
the  sale  of  perfumery,  capital  to  counter- 
feit those  used  in  a  certificate  for  luur- 
powder,  capital  to  cut  down  a  hop-vine 
growing  in  a  hop-plantation;  capital,  I 
believe  (but  I  cannot  verify  this  statement, 
so  take  it  as  doubtful),  to  cut  down  a  cherry- 
tree  in  Kent.    In  a  song  by  George  Cmik- 
shank,  in  1850,  rejoicing  over  the  passiiq; 
away  of  the  good  old  times,  he  states  (I 
give  it  on  his  authority  alone) :  — 

Their  manure,  they  said,  was  bad  for  the  game^ 
And  rendered  the  flavor  stronger ; 

So  they  made  it  death  to  manure  the  land. 
Thank  God  that  lasts  no  longer. 

We  may  thank  God  for  it,  but  we  should 
remember  that  all  these  horrors  were 
abolished  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  most  determined  resistance  by  men 
whom  I  cannot  call  great,  but  who  were 
certainly  men  of  great  ability  and  high 
character,  who  based  their  resistance  al- 
ways on  the  ground  that  to  abolish  these 
terrible  laws  was  to  attack  property,  and 
that  to  attack  property  successfully  was 
to  subvert  society  itself.  Read  the  life  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  read  what  he  tried 
to  do,  but  what  he  never  could  do;  re- 
member who  resisted  him,  and  success- 
fully resisted  him,  and  on  what  g^roundSi 
and  then  let  any  man  say  whether  the 
language  I  have  used  is  in  any  degree  too 
strong. 

But  it  may  be  said,  why  trouble  us  irith 
these  examples  of  a  state  of  feeling  long 
since  passed  away,  as  dead  as  special 
pleading,  as  old-world  as  the  curfew  or  the 
sale  of  a  ward's  marriage.  For  this  rea- 
son —  the  feeling  is  not  dead ;  the  oonfo- 
s ion  of  thought  which  is  sup[x>sed  to  jus* 
tify  the  feeling  is  as  prevalent  as  ever, 
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though  the  particular  examples  o{  [t  may 
exist  no  longer.  It  has  been  kHowo  from 
reason  and  upon  authority  that  the  great 
and  beneficent  institution  of  property  rests 
upon  llic  general  advantage,  and  this  posi. 
tion  has  been  developed  arid  illuslraled 
with  great  power  by  Mr.  Austen  in  his 
third  lecture.  The  particular  rules  by 
which  the  enjoyment  of  properly  is  regu- 
lated, differing  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  must  rest  at  last  upoD  one  and  the 
same  foundation  —  the  genera.)  advantage, 
1  have  been  surprised  to  sec  the  position 
questioned  by  writers  who,  I  crave  leave 
to  think,  have  not  seriously  considered 
what  they  say;  but  in  this  respect  the 
laws  of  property  resemble  all  other  laws. 
The  defence  of  any  law  must  ultimately 
rest  on  this,  that  it  ensues  to  the  general 
advantage.  Despots,  if  they  condescend 
to  a  defence  of  their  despotism,  base  it  on 
this  ground.  In  free  couDlries  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  law  standing  on  any  other. 
The  object  of  the  restrictioua  placed  in 
England  for  many  centuries  upon  powers 
of  settlement  and  devise  is  invanably 
stated  to  have  been  to  prevent  mischiev- 
ous accumulation  of  property  in  fewhand.s, 
and  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  military 
character  of  the  feudal  system  was  justified 
by  considerations  which,  assuming  that 
system  to  be  for  the  general  advantage, 
were  not  without  their  weight.  The  rule 
against  perpetuities,  however  largely  lim- 
ited in  operation  by  the  ingenuity  of  law- 
yers, was  avowedly  based  on  the  same 
general  ground  of  public  good.  It  seems 
an  elementary  proposition  that  a  free  peo- 
ple can  deal  as  it  thinks  lit  with  its  com- 
mon stock,  and  can  prescribe  to  its  citi- 
zens rules  for  its  enjoj'ment.  alienation, 
and  transmission.  Yet  in  practice  this 
seems  to  be  anything  but  admitted. 
There  are  estates  on  these  islands  of  more 
than  a  million  acres;  these  inlands  are 
not  very  large;  it  is  plainly  conceivable 
that  estates  might  grow  to  fifteen  million 
acres  or  to  more.  Further,  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonably possible  that  the  growth  of  a  vast 
emporium  of  commerce  might  be  checked, 
or  even  a  whole  trade  lost  to  the  coimtry 
by  the  simple  will  of  one,  or  it  may  be 
more  than  one,  great  land-owner. 
Sweden  is  a  country,  speaking  compara- 


tively, small  and  poor:  but  i  have  read  in 
a  book  of  authority  that  in  Sweden  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  three-fifths  of  the 
land  was  in  mortmain,  and  what  was  ac- 
tually tlie  fact  in  Sweden  tnlght  comt:  10 
be  the  fact  in  Great  Britain.  These  things 
might  be  for  the  general  advantage,  and  if 
they  could  be  shown  to  be  so,  by  all  means 
they  should  be  maintained.  But  if  not. 
does  any  man  with  anything  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call  his  mind,  deny  that  a 
state  of  law  under  which  such  mischief 
could  exist,  under  which  a  country  itself 
would  exist,  not  for  its  people,  but  for  a 
mere  handful  of  them,  ought  to  he  in- 
stantly and  absolutely  set  aside  7  Cer- 
tainly there  are  men  who,  if  they  do  not 
assent,  imply  the  negative. 

A  very  large  coal-owner  some  years  ago 
interfered  with  a  high  hand  in  one  of  the 
coal  centres.  He  sent  for  the  workmen, 
he  declined  to  argue,  but  he  said,  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  "  All 
the  coal  within  so  many  square  miles  is 
t/iiHt,  and  if  you  do  not  instantly  come  to 
terms  not  a  hundredweight  of  it  shall  be 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  shall  all  re- 
main unworked."  This  utterance  of  his 
was  much  criticised  at  the  time.  By  some 
it  was  held  up  as  a  subject  for  panegyric 
and  a  model  for  imitation ;  the  manly  ut- 
terance of  one  who  would  stand  no  non- 
sense, determined  to  assert  his  rights  of 
property  and  to  tolerate  no  interference 
with  them.  By  others  it  was  denounced 
as  insolent  and  brutal,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  if  a  few  more  men  said  such 
things,  and  a  few  more  acted  on  them,  it 
would  very  probably  result  in  the  coal- 
owners  having  not  much  right  of  properly 
left  to  interfere  with.  To  me  it  seemed 
then,  and  seems  now,  an  instance  of  that 
density  of  perception  and  inability  to  see 
distinctions  between  things  inherently  dis- 
tinct of  which  I  have  said  so  much.  I 
should  myself  deny  that  the  mineral  treas- 
ures under  the  soil  of  a  country  belong  to 
a  handful  of  surface  proprietors  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  gentleman  appeared 
to  think  they  did.  That  fifty  or  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  or  a  thousand,  would  have  a 
right,  by  agreeing  to  shut  the  coal  mines, 
to  stop  the  manufactures  of  Great  liritain 
and  to  paralyze  her  commerce  seems  to 
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me,  I  must  frankly  say,  unspeakably  ab- 
surd. It  is  not  even  the  old  idea  about 
such  things  —  coal  mining  is  compara- 
tively recent —  but  the  custom  of  brand- 
ing as  to  tin  in  Cornwall,  the  customs  of 
the  High  Peak  in  Derbyshire  as  to  lead, 
the  legal  rule  as  to  gold  and  silver  every- 
where, are  enough  to  show  that  in  these 
matters  the  general  advantage  was  in  for- 
mer da»ys  openly  and  avowedly  regarded, 
and  that  when  rights  of  private  property 
interfered  with  it  they  were  summarily  set 
at  naught.  To  extend  to  coal  and  copper 
the  old  law  applicable  to  tin  and  lead  may 
be  wise  or  foolish,  but  is  surely  no  more 
an  assault  on  property  itself  than  was  the 
old  law  which  prescribed  that,  in  certain 
places  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  owner  of  the  surface  should  not  pre- 
vent the  winning  of  mineral  treasure  by 
others  entirely  unconnected  with  him.  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  these  laws 
were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  have 
in  some  places  and  to  same  extent  been 
abrogated.  It  may  be  so.  That  they  were 
not  in  practice  found  to  be  for  the  general 
advantaoje  is  a  very  good  reason  for  abro- 
gating them.  But  that  they  existed  and 
had  to  be  modified  on  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency is  a  proof  of  the  i)oint  for  which  I 
am  contending  —  namely,  that  these  old 
laws  show  that  the  distinction  I  think  so 
important  was  early  and  largely  recog- 
nized ;  and  that  while  property  itself  was 
acknowledged  the  laws  of  its  enjoyment 
were  regulated  according  to  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  general  advantage.  I 
am  told,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  laws  in  Prussia  against 
the  land-owner  and  in  favor  of  the  discov- 
erer and  winner  of  mineral  treasures  are 
still  more  stringent  than  those  of  Cornwall 
and  Derbyshire,  yet,  I  suppose,  that  no 
one  will  contend  that  in  Prussia  the  laws 
of  property  are  disregarded,  or  that  the 
principle  of  property  is  unsafe. 

Take  again,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of 
perpetuities,  to  which  I  have  more  than 
once  alluded,  as  exemplified  in  gifts,  or 
in  what  by  a  common  but  strange  abuse 
of  language  are  called  ** munificent"  be- 
quests to  religious  or  charitable  objects. 
Persons  either  not  capable  of  attributing 
definite  meaning  to  their  language  or  at 
least  not  accustomed  to  do  so,  talk  of  any 
interference  with  such  dispositions  as  im- 
moral, and  brand  it  as  sacrilege.  The 
wisest  clergyman  who  ever  lived,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  calls  Bishop  Butler,  pointed  out 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
that  a  property  is  and  must  oe  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  community;  that  we 


may  with  a  good  conscience  retain  any 
property  whatever,  whether  coming  from 
the  Church  or  no,  to  which  the  laws  of 
the  State  ^ive  title,  but  no  man  can  give 
what  he  did  not  receive ;  and  that,  as  no 
man  can  himself  have  a  perpetuity,  so  he 
cannot  give  it  to  any  one  else.  No  an- 
swer has  ever  been  attempted  to  Bishop 
Butler  s :  none  seems  possible ;  yet  men 
go  on  like  the  priest  and  Levite,  pass  it 
by  on  the  other  side,  and  repeat  the  par- 
rot cry  of  immorality  and  sacrilege  with- 
out ever  taking  the  trouble  to  clear  their 
minds,  perhaps  being  congenitably  unable 
to  do  so,  or  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  argument  which  will  "hold"  upon 
which  to  justify  the  charge.  These  are 
they  who  **  migfit  move  the  wise  nian  to 
that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds  unlawful 
ever,"'  and  from  whom  I  part  with  this 
one  word.  There  may  be  abundant  and 
very  good  reasons  for  maintaining  the  in- 
violability of  all  gifts  or  bequests  in  per- 
petuity, there  may  be  abundant  and  very 
good  reasons  for  maintaining  the  contraiy, 
but  to  call  names  does  not  advance  an 
argument,  abuse  is  not  reasoning,  and 
moderate  and  reasonable  men  are  apt  to 
distrust  the  soundness  of  a  cause  which 
needs  such  arts  and  emplovs  such  weap- 
ons. Furthermore,  it  is  otten  said  that 
you  may  no  doubt  alter  the  laws  of  prq^ 
erty  on  a  proper  case  being  shown  for  the 
alteration.  Sensible  men  see  that  what 
Bishop  Butler  calls  "plain  absurdities" 
follow  from  any  other  doctrine.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult,  in  the  face  of  railway 
bills,  gas  bills,  water  bills,  tramway  biUsi 
docks  bills,  harbor  bills  —  the  cataloptt 
is  endless  —  passed  by  the  hundred  eveiy 
year  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  deny  that  private  property  may  be 
rightly  mterfercd  with  for  the  public  good, 
even  when  the  public  is  represented  ^ef- 
ly,  if  not  entirely,  by  a  small  band  of  wgo> 
ulators. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  you  have  no  right  to 

do  it  except  on  proper  compensation.    X 

ask  respectfully,  however,  what  is  the  ei* 

act  meaning  of  these  words,  especially 

"  right "  and  "  proper  "  ?    Is  the  absdote 

right  —  right  I  say,  not  power,  for  that  no 

man  questions  —  is  the  absolute  rigkidl 

the  State  intended  to  be  denied  to  deal 

with  the  common  stock  with  or  withoat 

compensation ;  and  by  proper  compem^ 

tion  is  it  meant  that  the  compensation  is 

to  be  proper  in  the  opinion  ot  the  person 

I  compensated,  or  the  person  corapensatingi 

;  or  of  whom  ?    Or  is  it  intended  to  say 

I  only  that  any  change  in  the  tennre  A 

I  property  or  of  the  laws  of  property  made 
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by  law  should  be  made  with  as  tittle  suf* 
fcring  to  individuals  as  may  be,  and  wilh 
as  much  consideration  as  possible  for  the 
present  holders  and  present  expectants  ot 
property,  whether  real  or  personal  ?  If  the 
latter  proposition  is  intended^  no  man  ia 
his  senses  will  difEer  from  it.  Men  to 
whose  personal  loss  the  law  is  altered  are, 
as  matter  of  common  fairness,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  waj[,  and  nothing  should 
be  done  to  their  detriment  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid.  Everyone  will  agree  in 
this.  But  if  the  right  is  que;,  ti  tint  d,  and 
if  the  sufficiency  of  the  comjitn.-ation  is 
lobe  determined  by  the  person  compen- 
sated, let  this  be  considered.  .\.  foreign 
army  lands  or  a  foreign  fleet  threati^ns  our 
coasts.  The  general  in  command  of  this 
district,  in  the  name  of  the  ^nvirrf^ism  or 
of  the  State,  orders  the  destn 
house  which,  if  left  standing, 
important  military  position  t< 
ing  army,  or  it  may  be,  as  a 
caution,  a  large  tract  of  cultivated 
—  gardens,  orchards,  or  the  like  - 
belaid  entirely  waste.  Have  the 
a  claim  — a  legal  right  — to  compensa- 
tion .''  It  has  been  decided  for  centuries, 
in  accordance  with  good  sense,  most  cer- 
tainly not.     Saius  populi  tupremii  lex. 

Take  another  case  which  has  actually 
happened.  Parhament  supplies  the  funds 
for  a  great  public  and  national  hurhor,  cre- 
ated by  a  huge  breakwater,  which  the 
officers  of  the  sovereign  construct.  The 
effect  of  this  great  national  work  \i  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  sea  full  on  to  ihi-  lands  of 
a  beach-bounded  proprietor  sume  miles 
off,  who  could  only  save  his  land  from 
utter  destruction  by  the^rection  of  a  long 
and  massive  sea-wall.  Has  he  a  claim,  a 
legal  right,  to  compensation?  Again  I 
answer,  most  certainly  not,  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex.  Many  other  cases  might  be 
put  to  which  the  answer  would  be  the 
same,  but  these  are  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose. 

And  now  as  to  the  sufficiency  ot  the 
compensation.  The  property  is  taken, 
and  often  in  the  opinion  of  hini  who  loses 
ii  no  compensation  is  sufficient.  Suppose 
the  possessor  of  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
house,  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  ten- 
der and  noble  memories,  is  told  that  he 
must  part  with  it  for  the  public  good. 
The  public  good  comes  to  him,  perhaps, 
represented  by  an  engineer,  a  contractor, 
an  attorney,  a  Parliamentary  agent,  and  a 
Parliamentary  counsel.  He  is  very  likely 
well  off  in  point  of  money,  and  does  not 
at  all  want  the  compensation,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  feeling,  or,  if  you  will,  of  imagina- 


want  his  house.  He 
does  cot  believe  in  the  public  taring  two 
straws  for  the  railway  between  Eatanswill 
and  Mudborough.  He  thinks  it  hard  that 
the  engineer  and  the  rest  of  them  should 
pull  down  his  old  hall,  and  shut  up  his 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  But  he  is  told 
that  the  public  good  requires  it,  thai  a  jury 
will  give  him  compensation,  and  that  he 
has  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  told  some- 
times by  the  very  people  who,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  apply  the  same  process  for 
the  same  reasons  to  other  rights  or  laws 
of  property,  are  frantic  in  their  assertion 
of  these  laws,  and  vehemently  maintain 
that  to  touch  one  of  them  is  to  assail  the 
existence  of  property  and  denounce  soci- 
ety. Once  more,  let  us  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  recognize  distinctions,  admit  con- 
sequences, clear  our  minds,  and  if  we 
must  differ,  as  probably  we  must,  let  us 
differ  without  catling  names  or  imputing 
motives.  These  are  individual  instances  ; 
but  all  history,  and  in  a  high  degree  the 
history  of  these  islands,  is  full  of  examples, 
in  which  the  principle  has  been  unhesitat- 
ingly applied  to  whole  classes  in  the  name 
of  the  public  good.  To  corporations  it 
has  been  constandy  extended  as  individ- 
uals who  have  had  to  submit  to  depriva- 
tion of  property  and  consequent  loss  of 
position  without  a  shadow  of  compensa- 
tion. Monasteries,  colleges,  convents, 
corporation  boroughs  and  other  corpora- 
tions, have  all  at  different  times  of  our 
hJstory,and  under  different  circumstances, 
had  their  property  taken  from  them  for 
the  genera]  welfare,  sometimes  by  com- 
pulsory sale,  sometimes  by  simple  re- 
moval. Great  proprietors  in  many  cases 
now  stand  in  the  place  of  these  corpora- 
tions without  any  injury  to  the  principle 
of  property,  though  as  a  consequence  of 
great  changes  in  the  laws  regulating  its 
enjoyment,  and  if  in  limes  to  come,  by  the 
same  means,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
other  classes  of  tlie  nation  were  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  these  great  proprietors,  it 
would  not  more  follow  then  than  it  has 
followed  now  that  the  principle  of  prop- 
erty would  be  assailed,  though  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  enjoyed  might  change. 

All  the  laws  of  property  must  stand 
upon  the  footing  of  general  advantage ;  a 
country  belongs  to  the  inhabitants;  in 
what  proportion  and  by  what  rules  its  in- 
habitants are  to  own  it  must  be  setded  by 
the  law,  and  the  moment  a  fragment  of 
the  people  set  up  rights  inherent  in  them- 
selves, and  not  founded  on  the  public 
good,  "plain  absurdities"  follow.  This, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
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which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  gov- 
erned the  English  lawyers  who  invented, 
so  greatly  to  the  general  advantage,  the 
laws  of  copyhold.  When  the  tenants  had 
created  the  farms  and  built  the  homesteads 
on  land  which  they  held  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  and  out  of  which,  by  the  theory  of 
the  law,  they  could  be  turned  at  his  pleas- 
ure, though  they  had  made  the  one  and 
built  the  other,  and  in  respect  of  which, 
by  the  same  theory,  the  lord  might  have 
made  them  pay  a  heavy  rent  tor  what 
was  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands,  the  En- 
glish lawyers  intervened  with  the  healing 
doctrine  of  the  custom  of  the  manor,  by 
which  fixity  of  tenure  was  secured  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  lord^s  exactions  were 
curbed  within  fixed  and  reasonable  limits. 
Compulsory  enfranchisement  has  followed 
of  late  years,  but  the  mi ti eating  effect  of 
manorial  custom  in  harsher  times  can 
hardly  be  over-rated ;  and  the  absence  of 
such  an  influence  in  the  sister  island, 
where  there  are  no  manors,  has  sharpened 
and  intensified  those  hostile  feelings  be- 
tween the  lord  and  the  tenant,  which  are 
apt  to  grow  up  even  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  under  the  best  system 
of  land  laws  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  a 
word  of  respectful  admiration  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  present  lord  chancellor, 
my  honored  friend  of  many  years,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  laws  relating  to  real  property 
in  England,  and  making  large  chanees  in 
them.  These  changes  may  not  oe  all 
which  some  of  us  would  desire,  but  I 
hope,  if  it  ever  reaches  him,  he  will  not 
be  displeased  at  the  hearty  tribute  paid  by 
a  political  opponent  to  the  courage,  the 
wisdom,  the  true  patriotism  with  which 
he  is  undertaking  the  task,  difficult  to  a 
man  in  his  position  and  with  his  opinions, 
of  soothing  and  easing  the  transition,  in 
these  days  inevitable,  from  feudalism  to 
democracy.  It  is  interesting  in  this  rela- 
tion to  note  the  very  different  views  taken 
by  the  same  persons  of  substantially  the 
same  things,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  —  I 
do  not  say  too  much  —  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  maintaining  the  eighth 
commandment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  eighth  commandment  is  an  ele- 
mentary law  of  morals,  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  vital  principles  of 
political  ethics.  But  till  very  lately  the 
eighth  commandment  had  no  application 
—  at  least  in  England  —  to  the  money  of 
a  wife  if  it  came  to  her  after  marriage. 


Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said  a  man  mi^t 
steal  his  wife's  monev  and  use  it  to  Inep 
a  mistress,  and  somehow  or  other  this  was 
not  forbidden  by  the  eighth  command- 
ment. As  matter  of  history,  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  this  commandment  ap- 
plied to  the  wife's  property  was  raised  Of 
those  who  are  most  emphatic  as  to  its  ol> 
ligations  in  other  matters.  After  many 
struggles  the  power  of  stealing  was  for- 
bidden up  to  /200.  At  this  point  ^ 
matter  remained  for  some  years.  Then 
an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition  to  all  the  wife's  property,  but  the 
measure  was  swept  away  with  scorn  br  a 
great  nobleman  who,  on  questions  of  tnis 
sort,  held  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand.  A  few  years  passed,  and 
the  same  great  nobleman  carried  the  same 
bill  as  his  own,  without  a  word  of  acknoid- 
edgment  on  his  part,  or  of  remonstfanoe 
on  that  of  the  authors  of  it,  who  were  too 
glad  of  the  result  to  say  a  single  syUaUe 
as  to  his  breach  of  his  great  precept. 

A^in  there  are  points  connected  widi 
the  Taw  of  distress,  and,  I  presume,  €i 
hypothec  (though  here  I  speak  with  the 
becoming  diffidence  of  an  ignorant  En- 
glish lawyer),  the  justice  of  which,  at  least 
to  the  ordinary  and  nninstmcted  mind, 
certainly  seems  to  need  explanation.  To 
seize  one  man's  goods  who  owes  nothn^ 
to  any  one  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  does 
at  first  sizht  seem  a  breach  o£  the  eigMi 
commanament.  But  it  is  still  the  law  m 
England  as  to  ajisted  cattle,  and  as  toaD 
goods  except  such  as  are  protected  by  tiie 
Lodgers'  Act  of  very  recent  times.  And 
I  remember  very  well  a  very  hononUe 
man,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  rented  a  hand- 
some set  of  rooms  in  London,  and  who  MS 
also  landlord  of  a  large  farm  near  LondoOi 
He  had  duly  paid  his  rent,  but  some  raSar 
able  propertv  of  his  was  seized  by  the 
superior  landlord  of  the  town,  to  whom  he 
owed  nothing,  and  this  he  thought  oppK» 
sive  and  unjust ;  but  he  seized  without  a 
pang  the  cattle  of  a  man  who  owed  hla 
nothing  which  had  been  ajisted  on  land 
occupied  by  his  tenant,  who  owed  Ida 
rent,  and  this  he  maintained  to  be  a  jot 
and  proper  exercise  of  the  rights  ol  pra^ 
erty.  I  have  not  invented  nis  rwamplf 
My  friend  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
I  §ive  the  facts  as  an  instance  of  bow  tiie 
point  of  view  may  distort  the  vision,  and 
how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  best  of  as  10 
keep  the  head  cool  and  the  mind  nO" 
clouded.  How  the  owner  of  ajisted  cattle 
looked  upon  my  friend's  seizure  I  do  not 
know. 
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Again,  a  great  noblemaD  and  a  million- 
aire, who  owns  half  the  laiid  in  a  county, 
hungers  after  the  possession  of  the  other 
h^lf;  and  the  indulgence  in  ihis  land 
hunger  is  a  dignified  and  honorable  taste, 
inspired  by  high  feeling  worthy  of  a  man 
of  rank  and  wealth,  and  by  all  means  to 
be  encouraged.  A  poor  peasant  hungers 
after  the  possession  of  a  few  acres  which 
he  occupies,  but  his  land  hunger  for  thai 
which  is  to  him,  as  Ijard-ChanceUor  Black- 
burn said,  a  necessity  of  life,  for  the  soil 
which  he  has  reclaimed,  and  for  the  hut 
which  he  has  built,  this  is  a  breach  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Decalogue,  some* 
thing  between  petty  larceny  and  hicliway 
rob&ry,  to  be  condemned  by  all  weTl-edu- 
cated  and  rightly  affected  men,  forbidden 
by  the  rules  of  political  ecotiomy,  and  its 
indulgence  discouraged,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  made  impossible  by  laiv.  Vet 
surely  both  hungers  are  alike  detensible, 
alike  permissible  —  nay,  perhaps  the  htin- 
ger  of  the  peasant  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
so  far  as  the  desire  for  sustenance  is  bet- 
ter than  the  love  of  power. 

We  may  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
change  in  the  laws  of  property  or  the  con- 
dition of  its  enjoyment  are  likely  to  be 
made,  or  ought  to  be  made,  except  either 
with  the  consent  of  persons  affected  by 
the  change,  or  with  compensation  if  his 
assent  is  not  given.  What  should  be  the 
terms  of  compensation,  and  whether  any 
but  the  actual  owners  of  property  should 
receive  it,  are  details,  not  principles,  and 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them. 
The  rule,  no  doubt,  will  always  be  what  I 
have  stated.  But  a  very  shght  acquaint- 
ance with  English  history  is  enough  to 
tell  us  that  this  rule  has  been  by  no 
means  universally  observed ;  and  the  long 
series  of  Parliamentary  resumptions  of 
crown  grants  from  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  time  of  William  lU.  proves  this 
statement  beyond  question.  Some  of 
these  acts  were  no  doubt  procured  by  the 
kings  themselves,  but  some  certainly  were 
passed  by  no  means  to  please  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  when  the  lands  and 
other  revenues  allotted  for  the  service  of 
the  king  and  of  the  State  have  been 
parted  with.  Parliaments,  at  least  in  En- 
gland, have  seldom  failed  to  relieve  and 
to  restore  aliairs  by  acts  of  resumption. 

The  whole  history  and  the  details  of  this 
question  are  to  be  found  in  a  small  vol- 
ume published  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  111.,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Discourse  upon  Grants  and  Resumptions.'" 
I  <iuote  from  the  second  edition  published 


of  it,  as  I  am  infornted  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  was  Dr.  Cliarles 
Davenant,  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
the  author  of  "  Goadibert,"  who  asserted 
himself  lobe  the  son  of  Shakespeare.  Dr. 
Davenant  was  inspector  of  plays,  and  his 
work  was  highly  praised  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair and  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whom 
we  know  through  Junius.  Whether  he 
deserved  in  all  his  writings  the  praise 
they  gave  liim,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ; 
but  his  work  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  in- 
formation, collected  from  sources  not 
generally  or  readily  accessible,  and  it  is 
put  together  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
ability  and  literary  skill.  The  instances 
there  collected  seem  to  me  to  show  with 
great  fulness  of  authority  that  property  is 
not  inherently  in  this  class  or  in  that,  or 
in  this  manor  in  that,  but  laws  of  proj>erty 
arc,  like  all  other  laws,  made  by  the  State 
for  the  State,  and  are  the  expression  of 
what  is  from  time  to  time  the  judgment  of 
that  cultivated  intelligence  which  in  a  free 
country  controls  and  leads  the  opinion  of 
the  State  upon  the  various  subjects  of  the 
laws.  It  is  very  true  that  all  change,  or 
almost  all  change,  of  the  laws  of  property 
affects  either  existing  rights  or  rights 
which  reversioners  might  naturally  regard 
as  certainly  coming  to  themselves.  This 
is  a  reason  why,  as  1  have  already  said, 
every  such  change  should  be  matie  with 
care  and  tenderness,  without  unnecessary 
disturbance,  with  compensation  satisfac- 
torv,  if  it  may  be,  even  to  the  persons 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  change,  and 
doing  no  violence  to  tne  great  principle 
that  right  must  not  be  compassed  by 
wrong,  nor  evil  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  wrong  to  change  the 
law  on  good  reason  and  fair  terms  i  it  is 
not  evil  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  that  which  is  being  employed 
for  its  destruction. 

1  have  spoken  in  the  abstract,  and  have 
discussed  principles  and  not  details,  be- 
cause I  have  been  struck  with  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  unquestioned  assertion 
of  so-called  principles,  which  I  think  false 
and  absurd,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would 
bind  us  down  with  adamantine  chains 
which  we  could  never  break,  because  it 
would  be  Immoral  even  to  attempt  to  re- 
move them  ;  and  It  would  be  well  that  all 
owners  of  property,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  should  recognize  distinctly 
that  Ilieir title  lo  the  enjoyment  of  it  must 
rest  upon  the  same  foundation, — law, 
whether  positive    or  presumptive  :    law. 
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which  is  practical  and  intelligible,  not 
upon  anything  sacred,  or  mystical  and 
transcendental;  and  that  the  mode  and 
measure  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  State,  if  it  injures  the 
State,  can  no  more  be  defended,  and  will 
DO  more  endure,  than  can  any  other  pub- 
lic mischief  or  nuisance,  be  it  criminal  or 
be  it  civil.  All  this  will  be  found  insisted 
upon  by  the  great  writer,  Mr.  Austen,  to 
whom  I  have  more  than  once  referred, 
and  expressed  by  him  with  an  ability 
which  I  wait  for  in  vain,  and  an  authority 
to  which  I  can  make  no  pretensions. 

It  is  no  doubt  often  said  that  to  chanee 
the  laws  of  property  involves,  as  a  rule, 
an  interference  with  free  contract;  and 
that  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract 
is  a  mischievous  violation  of  one  of  the 
elementary  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
I  am  certainly  not  so  foolish  as  to  attack 
freedom  of  contract,  or  to  deny  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  soundest  foundation 
for  business  relations  between  man  and 
man,  or  to  question  that,  speaking  gener- 
ally, to  interfere  with  it  is  mischievous 
and  demoralizing,  unjust  to  those  against 
whom  we  interfere,  and  injurious  to  the 
manliness  and  self-reliance  of  those  in 
whose  apparent  interest  the  interference 
is  made.  But  freedom  of  contract  implies 
that  both  parties  to  it  are  really  and  not 
nominally  free.  There  can  be  no  free 
contract  oetween  a  slave  and  his  owner ; 
none  with  a  little  child ;  none  where  one 
party  to  a  so-called  contract  can  impose, 
and  the  other  party  to  it  must  accept  its 
terms,  however  burdensome,  however  in- 
herently unjust. 

Under  the  truck  system — I  speak,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  last  Truck  Commission,  and 
from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  factories —  it  is  possible  to  deliver 
over  men  and  women  into  a  degrading, 
hopeless,  lifelong  slavery,  from  which 
there  is  practically  no  escape,  and  against 
which  there  is  practically  no  redress,  by 
so  arranging  the  payment  of  wages  that  a 
debt  is  created  which  can  never  be  paid 
off,  and  the  service  is  so  hampered  that  it 
cannot  be  relinquished  except  at  a  sacri- 
fice, always  very  serious,  sometimes  abso- 
lutely ruinous.  The  forms  of  full  contract, 
however,  are  observed,  and  political  econo- 
mists of  the  doctrinaire  order  wax  hot  and 
almost  rise  into  eloquence  resisting  all  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  modern  slave,  lest 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  should 
be  even  in  appearance  violated.  But 
what  is  free  will  in  a  contract  —  not  in 


theological  or  metaph3rsical  language,  but 
in  plain  sense  and  according  to  common 
understanding?  Aristotle,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book  of  the  Niooma- 
chean  ethics,  has  collected  a  number  of 
instances  in  which,  though  the  will  is 
nominally  free,  the  action  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  called  voluntary,  and  Aristotle 
might  have  taught  our  politico-economical 
friends  with  a  wisdom  and  an  intelligence 
which  more  than  two  thousand  years  bate 
not  availed  to  loosen,  that  a  contract  nom* 
inally  free  may  be  a  cruel  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  to  be  denounced 
by  moralists,  and  summarily  set  aside  by 
fair  and  just  laws.  Where  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  almsgiver  to  the  soldier  in 
''  Gil  Bias,''  who ''  had  mounted  the  band 
of  a  confounded  long  carbine  on  two  sticfcL 
and  seemed  to  be  taking  aim  at  him  ^t 
whom  he  begged,  and  who  had  not  te 
charity  of  those  quiet  subjects  who  bad 
not  the  courage  to  refuse  it  ?  Where  the 
freedom  of  Isaac  of  York  in  *^  Ivanhoe»" 
who  lent  his  money  to  Prince  John  ?  "  Bol^ 
father,"  said  Rebecca,  '*  you  seemed  te 
give  the  eold  to  Prince  John  willinj^." 
''Willingly I  the  blotch  of  Egypt  npon 
him  —  willingly,  said  thou  —  ay,  as  i^ 
ingly  as  when,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  I 
flung  over  my  merchandise  to  lighten  tiM 
ship,  while  she  labored  in  the  tempest- 
rolled  the  seethine  billows  in  my  cfaoiee 
silks,  perfumed  £eir  brimy  foam  with 
myrrh  and  aloes,  enriched  their  cavem 
with  gold  and  silver  work.  And  was  that 
not  an  hour  of  unutterable  misery,  thoqrt 
my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice  ?  **  £» 
amples  and  quotations  might  be  multiplied 
without  end ;  these  are  enough  to  sbov 
that  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract  where 
the  parties  are  not  really  free,  and  noke 
us  say  with  Mr.  Austen,  when  we  ut 
pressed  not  to  interfere  with  cootradf  • 
which  are  free  only  in  name,  lest  we 
should  infringe  this  sacred  principle,  tfttt 
**  we  hope  we  are  not  to  have  our  tlmli 
crammed  with  rubbish  of  this  sort."  Let 
those  who  idolize  freedom  of  contract  re> 
member  what  they  generally  forget^  thit 
they  must,  in  consistency,  denounce  eiciy 
statute  which  allows  of  and  r^gulsilet 
bankruptcy  from  James  VI.  of  SoodaadtO 
Mr.  Chamoerlain. 

I  should  exhaust  your  patience  if  I 
were  to  extend  to  other  subjects  the  treei^ 
ment  I  have  endeavored  to  apply  to  a  lev 
of  those  matters  which  we  meet  with 
every  day,  on  which  it  is  most  impoftnl 
to  have  clear  ideas,  but  as  to  whidl  vt 
have  constantly  to  listen  to^  not  iatdi- 
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gent  argument,  not  reasonable  and  di 
criminating  criticism,  but  (if  I  may  slightly 
vary  a  phrase  which  promises  to  become 
famous)  "the  dreary  drip  of  doctrinaire 
declamation."  What  1  have  said  aspires 
to  no  originality,  pretends  to  no  depth.  It 
is  commonplace  enough,  but  I  hope  that 
it  is  true.  Indeed,  the  things  J  have  in- 
sisted on  appear  to  me  so  trite  that,  to 
judge  by  what  I  hear  around  me,  it  is 
oflen  forgotten  that  they  are  true.  "  That 
a  thing  is  true,"  says  Cardinai  Newman, 
"  is  no  reason  that  it  should  be  said,  but 
that  it  should  be  done ;  that  it  should  be 
acted  upon,  that  it  should  be  made  our 
own  inwardly.  Let  us  aim,"  he  goes  on, 
"at  meaning  what  we  say,  and  saying 
what  we  mean ;  let  us  aim  at  knowing 
when  we  understand  a  thing,  and  when 
we  do  not."  "  Iterations,"  says  another 
great  man  (Lord  Bacon),  "are  commonly 
loss  of  time  ;  but  there  is  no  sucl:  gain  of 
time  as  to  iterate  often  the  stale  of  the 
question,  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  friv- 
olous speech  as  it  cometh  forth."  1  have 
tried  to  put  a  few  things  as  tliey  really 
are,  to  state  them  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, unobscured  by  passion,  undis- 
turbed by  prejudice.  I  wish  I  may  have 
in  the  smallest  degree  mitigated  contro- 
versy by  clearing  the  view  of  its  subjects, 
or  even  made  a  man  here  and  there  think 
belter  of  an  opponent  by  a  more  accurate 
understanding  of  what  it  is  which  he  op- 
poses. In  these  days  of  tierce  disputes  it 
IS  something  to  ascertain  the  limits  within 
which  we  are  to  contend,  something  to  be 
assured    that  the  contest  is  on  matters 


and  entirely  unassai led.  It  may  serve  in 
some  humble  fashion  to  assuage  anger,  mit- 
igate dislike,  enlarge  and  deepen  charity. 
There  is  enough  of  evil  in  the  world, 
enough  of  hatred  amongst  men,  enough  of 
absolutely  essential  difierences.  Let  all 
who  mean  the  same  thing,  though  they  do 
not  use  the  same  words,  strive  to  clear 
their  minds,  and  as  a  consequence  make 
less  of  their  differences  and  more  of  their 
sympathies.  To  contribute  to  this  end  in 
the  humblest  manner  has  been  my  object 
here  lo-night,  and  I  now  thank  you  heart- 
ily for  your  patience,  which,  like  other 
virtues,  has  been  its  own  sole  reward,  and 
end  by  adopting  the  unconscious  imitation 
in  tho  noble  words  of  the  great  speech  of 
/Escliines  of  the  last  verses  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees:  "Here  will  I  make 
an  end ;  and  if  well,  it  is  that  which  1  de- 
sired ;  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is 
that  which  I  could  attain  unto." 


Book  IV.  —  Back  Again. 


In  spite  of  such  drawbacks  to  content- 
ment as  were  entailed  by  a  lack  of  proper 
enthusiasm  in  some  quarters,  there  was 
no  question  that  this  affair  of  Porto  Ve- 
nere  was  an  eminently  happy  one,  and 
tided  safely  over  the  following  days,  which 
were  again  despairingly  wet.  Whatever 
was  amiss  with  Algernon  Gathers,  self- 
satisfaction  unquestionably  agreed  with 
him.  He  expanded  visibly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  achievement,  and  did 
not  even  think  it  necessary  to  refrain  from 
flashing  its  brilliancy  into  other  eyes. 
Although  their  life  was  sedulously  kept 
apart  from  that  of  their  fellow-sojourn  era 
at  the  Croce  di  Malta,  a  certain  amount  of 
acquaintanceship  now  and  then  sprang  up, 
and  in  dull  days,  when  out-of-door  re- 
sources were  unattainable,  Algernon  Ga- 
thers used  often  to  descend  to  the  hall  or 
central  space  of  the  hotel,  into  which 
omnibuses  laden  with  arrivals  entered  to 
deposit  their  toad,  but  which  was  also 
used  as  a  sitting-room  or  idling-room  by 
visitors  unprovided  with  such  luxuries. 
There  happened  to  be  a  rather  pretty  girl 
of  the  animated  doll  type  just  then  in  the 
hotel,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  consid- 
erably, and  who  repaid  his  attentions  by 
expending  her  small  store  of  feminine  am- 
munition for  his  benefit,  possibly  in  de- 
fault of  any  more  remunerative  target. 
Coming  in  with  dripping  mackintosh  from 
an  expedition  through  the  rain,  John  Law- 
rence used  to  Und  the  two  established 
upon  one  of  the  little  sofas  in  the  hall, 
apparently  upon  the  best  terms  possible 
with  one  another.  He  wondered  rather 
what  Lady  Eleanor  thought  of  this  sudden 
and  very  undisguised  flirtation,  but  to  all 
appearances  l^dy  Eleanor  thought  noth- 
ing. The  hall  was  a  very  draughty  place, 
and  she  once  or  twice  suggested  that  her 
husband  should  take  a  cloak  when  he  went 
there,  otherwise  her  indifference,  or  her 
stoicism,  appeared  proof  against  any  such 
assaults. 

The  doll-faced  young  lady  seemed  to  be 
a  personage  of  some  resource,  with  at- 
tractions be)-ond  those  of  even  the  best 
colored  doll,  for  Algernon  Gathers  daily 
found  her  society  more  satisfactory.  He 
would  lounge  down-stairs  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  luncheon  time  not  unfrcqueatly 
found  him  still  by  the  side  of  Miss  Green- 
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acre,  that  being  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  in  question.  When  the  weather  re- 
covered its  temper  he  took  iite-d'tSte 
walks  with  her,  and  even  invited  her  on 
board  the  yacht,  an  invitation  which  Lady 
Eleanor  promptly  endorsed,  and  accord- 
ingly a  luncheon  was  arranged,  at  which 
that  young  lady  duly  made  her  appear- 
ance. There  seemed  to  be  no  question 
about  her  belong;! ngs.  The  father  was  an 
unpresentable  old  grampus,  and  the  mother 
a  decent  sort  of  barnyard  fowl,  Algernon 
declared,  and  there  was  no  need  therefore 
to  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  The 
young  woman  herself  seemed  to  the  colo- 
nel to  be  the  most  commonplace  little 
flirt  conceivable,  of  a  type  severely  famil- 
iar to  him  in  early  days  in  India.  '  If  she 
had  a  merit  in  his  eyes,  it  was  that  the 
meretriciousness  of  her  style  had  the  ef- 
fect of  bringing  Lady  Eleanor *s  beauty 
into  new  relief.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  never  till  then  so  thoroughly  real- 
ized it.  Did  her  husband  do  so  also  ?  he 
sometimes  wondered,  or  was  his  taste  — 
so  avowedly  clamorous  of  beauty  —  sated 
with  that  style,  that  he  must  needs  pursue 
small  wandering  flames  as  unlike  it  as 
could  well  be  conceived  ? 

It  was  hardly  his  place  to  complain, 
seeing  that  he  profited  not  a  little  by  the 
leisure  thus  afforded.  He  accompanied 
Lady  Eleanor  in  several  lone  walks  — 
long,  that  is,  for  one  whose  anxieties  were 
never  really  laid  aside,  and  whose  ear 
seemed  always  upon  the  alert  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  sudden  call.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  in  these  walks  he  began  at  last  to  get 
glimpses  into  a  country  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  vainly  sought  a  right  of  entrance 
—  the  country  of  her  real  self.  It  was 
not  through  any  consciously  opened  vis- 
tas, but  in  the  intimacy  of  daily  intercourse 
hints  fell,  which  a  listener,  eagerly  upon 
the  watch,  could  pick  up  and  interpret  as 
he  chose. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  her  sentiments  with 
regard  to  her  husband,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  now  espied  pity  —  an  angel,  cer- 
tainly, but  an  angel  with  none  of  the  golden 
tints  of  angelhood  —  a  dim  seraph  rather 
with  trailing  wings  and  sad-tinted  robes, 
and  beside  it  patience,  sublime,  but  also 
dim,  and  now  and  then  a  hint  of  penitence 
which  was  not  to  him  by  any  means  equally 
comprehensible.  Love  he  believed  to  be 
dead,  or  if  not  actually  dead,  wounded 
past  recovery.  What  had  brought  it  to 
this  pass,  whether  a  multiplicity  of  small 
injuries,  or  one  great  crowning  blow  from 
which  it  never  rallied,  he  could  not  tell, 
but  it  is  only  saying  that  he  was  human  to 


say  that  the  discovery,  if  it  were  onei  i» 
parted  a  new  zest  to  his  intercounei  and 
an  increasing  desire  to  be  allowed  tach 
rights  as  friendship  may  fairly  claiiii,c»> 
pecially  a  friendship  consecrate  by  ao 
manv  years  of  service  as  his  own. 

They  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  In  tliote 
days,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  that  talk  would  prove  worth  the  r^ 
cording.  Lady  Eleanor  had  no  preten- 
sions to  the  title  of  clever  woman,  wfade 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  John  Lawrence^ 
mental  soundings  the  patient  reader  Ini 
had  many  opportunities  of  ascertainiflK 
before  now.  The  note  of  thei  r  i  nteroome 
—  so  far  as  it  could  be  said  to  have  a  note 
at  all  —  was  ethical  rather  than  intdlecl- 
ual,  especially  on  her  side.  It  often  in- 
deed struck  him  with  wonder  how  so  enger 
and  self-seekingj  a  child  could  have  W> 
bered  into  so  self-subdued  and  self-abo^ 
gating  a  woman,  one  to  whom  self  seemed 
to  be  almost  struck  out  of  the  catalogie 
of  thines  thought  of,  and  whose  eafereea 
seemed  to  have  mainly  transmuted  itself 
into  an  eager,  a  passionate  desire,  at  al 
hazards,  under  all  temptation,  to  ding  ts 
the  right.  To  him  there  was  a  rare^cdn 
about  the  very  air  she  breathed,  a  monl 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere  which  carried 
him  insensibly  away.  Talking  to  her,  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  stand  at  tinoes  M 
heights  —  moral,  not  mental — which  he 
hacf  never  before  caught  sight  of ;  wfakk 
seemed  to  put  the  ordinary,  easy^gooA 
and  provisional  codes  upon  the  levdol 
a  mere  jail-evading  morality.  Yet  that 
was  nothing  transcendental  about  Eleanor 
Gathers.  She  expounded  no  fine-qm 
tissue  of  morality  too  good  for  home  uc^ 
and  obliged  to  be  kept  like  other  fins 
things  in  a  box.  She  was  simple  as  a 
child,  without  a  thought  apparently  ht- 
yond  the  daily  and  hourly  routinei  her 
husband's  health,  her  children's  doi^fk 
their  plans  for  the  summer,  the  hmidrad 
nothings  which  make  up  life.  It  was  a 
deep,  a  passionate  satisfaction  to  the  poer 
colonel  to  find  her  thus,  to  learn  dailyte 
look  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  liinaid 
depths  of  her  nature;  a  sensible  ««it^ 
tion,  too,  of  her  husband*s  many  ffCFfny 
to  find  that  he  had  had  no  power  to  cart 
even  the  breath  of  an  ill-omened  shadow 
upon  that  flawless  crystal.  Cdmmonpboe 
man  as  he  was,  there  was  one  reaped  la 
which  John  Lawrence  was  certainly  not 
commonplace.  He  possessed  an  Ided 
love  of  perfection,  and  a  recognition  of  it 
when  found.  He  would  have  preferred  ts 
see  her  as  she  was,  even  at  his  ' — 

Could  he  by  a  word  have 
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descend  from  her  pedestal,  that  word 
would  —  he  swore  it  to  himself — have  re- 
mained forever  unspoken.  The  previous 
impressions  he  had  formed  of  her  he  flung 
away,  one  by  one,  as  he  might  have  flung 
away  a  photograph  which  no  longer  did 
her  justice.  As  he  saw  her  now,  so  he 
enthroned  her  in  his  soul,  and  so  through 
all  that  remained  of  his  life  and  hers  he 
forever  retained  her. 

That  the  situation  was  hackneyed  to  the 
deeree  of  triteness  —  the  very  essence  and 
embodiment  of  half  a  thousand  novels 
and  romances  —  this  he  neither  knew  nor 
thought  about,  his  acquaintance  with  con- 
temporary literature  being  in  truth  of  the 
slightest.  When  of  an  evening  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  been  sitting  with  her 
and  wandered  out  into  the  twinkling  Italian 
twilight,  he  was  certainly  conscious  of 
being  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  not 
his  own  but  another's.  She  was  more 
present,  it  seemed  to  him,  at  such  mo- 
ments than  when  they  were  actually  to- 
gether. Her  image  walked  beside  him, 
and  her  eyes  sought  the  stars  at  the  same 
moment  as  his  own.  After  an  hour  spent 
in  such  solitary  meanderings  he  used  often 
to  find  that  he  had  never  for  a  sinele  in- 
stant deviated  even  a  hairVbreadth  from 
her  image,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  her  save  as  that  crowned 
one  whom  the  right  of  worshipping  is, 
if  not  enough,  at  least  all  that  it-  is  con- 
ceivable to  think  of.  It  takes  an  excep- 
tional man,  the  reader  will  perhaps  say, 
no  less  than  an  exceptional  woman,  to 
keep  matters  long  at  this  point ;  but  if  so, 
then  in  this  as  in  some  few  other  respects, 
John  Lawrence  was  exceptional. 

So  matters  went  on  for  about  a  fortnight, 
to  the  high  satisfaction  of  one  at  least  of 
the  party.  One  morning,  however,  after 
a  long  spell  of  apparent  contentment,  Al- 
gernon Gathers  suddenly  pronounced  Spe- 
zia  the  most  detestable  place  in  all  Italy. 
He  was  sick  to  death,  he  said,  of  listening 
to  their  perpetual  drummings  and  trumpet- 
ings,  and  of  hearing  the  trowels  rap-tap- 
ping upon  those  ridiculous  fortifications 
of  theirs.  Modern  Italy,  with  her  arse- 
nals, and  her  docks,  and  her  ironclads,  her 
blatant  self-satisfaction,  and  her  patent 
exploding  apparatus,  was  the  most  abom- 
inable and  nefarious  institution  extant, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down  with  a  high 
hand,  and  certainly  not  encouraged  By 
people  who  might  know  better,  staying  at 
the  very  headquarters  of  it  all.  He  voted 
if  they  were  not  going  home  like  rational 
people,  they  shoiud  adjourn  to  Pisa,  where 
they  would  still  be  within  reach  of  the 


Veda,  and  where  the  old  original  Italy  was 
still,  to  some  degree,  alive,  or  rather  mori- 
bimd,  which  was  all  that  she  ought  ever 
to  presume  to  be. 

Possibly  this  sudden  sesthetic  impa^ 
tience  may  have  been  stimulated  by  an 
irritation  of  a  more  direct  kind.  Within 
the  last  two  days  there  had  been  an  addi- 
tion to  the  party.  Young  Lord  Mordaunt, 
Lady  £leanor*s  brother,  after  having  long 
been  expected,  had  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  He  had  got  first  leave, 
after  all,  he  explained,  instead  of  second, 
and  so  had  come.  He  was  nearly  three 
years  younger  than  his  sister,  ana  as  un- 
like her  as  could  readily  be  imagined. 
"A  perfect  ThisUebury,"  his  mother  al- 
ways informed  her  frienas ;  short,  reddish- 
haired,  freckled,  with  an  air  of  having  got 
o£E  a  horse  sometime  within  the  last  ten 
minutes ;  a  good-humored,  well-mannered, 
not  too  obtrusively  empty-headed  speci- 
men of  the  genus  guardsman,  but  an  odd 
grandson  somehow,  the  colonel,  who  had 
never  seen  him  before,  thought,  for  Lady 
Mordaunt,  and  a  yet  odder  brother  for 
Lady  Eleanor. 

Such  as  he  was,  he  found  much  favor 
in  the  beady  blue  eyes  of  little  Miss 
Greenacre,  who,  with  the  unblushing  in- 
constancy of  her  sex  and  type,  promptly 
threw  over  her  first  admirer  in  order  to 
concentrate  all  her  powers  of  captivation 
upon  the  new  arrival.  Certainly  the  former 
might  have  consoled  himself  b^  reflecting 
that  personal  admiration  had  little  proba- 
bly to  say  to  the  matter.  Let  his  supe- 
riority be  what  it  would,  a  mere  married 
man,  Drought  into  opposition  with  an  un- 
married viscount  and  a  guardsman  — >  the 
result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  This 
consideration  apparently  ibiled  to  console 
him.  It  was  no  more  than  a  mosquito- 
bite  to  bis  vanity,  but  then  he  did  not  like 
mosquito-bites,  and  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  put  ttp  with  them.  He  attacked 
little  Miss  Greenacre's  manners,  appear- 
ance, and  general  deportment  that  evening 
at  dinner  with  the  most  savage  lash  at  his 
command,  a  lash  which  left  her  absolutely 
nothing,  not  even  a  complexion.  His 
brother-in-law  laughed,  but  gave  himself 
no  trouble  to  defend  her,  and  even  Colo- 
nel Lawrence*s  wonted  chivalry  failed  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  so  that  the  only  per- 
son who  took  the  part  of  the  assailed 
damsel  was  Lady  Eleanor,  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  question  about 
her  prettiness,  and  that  they  must  both 
have  been  very  badly  snubbed  by  her,  or 
they  would  never  be  so  vindictive. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  next  day  the 
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Spezia  camp  broke  up,  and  the  whole 
party,  with  its  train  of  encumbrances  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  were  conveyed  down 
the  line  to  Pisa,  where  they  took  up  their 
quarters  at  an  hotel  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation, at  any  rate  at  first  sieht,  seemed 
to  be  that  of  throwing  the  hitherto  disre- 
garded virtues  of  the  Croce  di  Malta  into 
new  relief. 

The  poor  colonel  was  perfectly  aware 
that  this  was  a  suitable,  nay,  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  him  to  breat  that  tie  which 
had  hitherto  connected  his  own  move- 
ments with  those  of  the  Catherses.  He 
was  not,  unfortunately,  equally  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  that  opportunity.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  case  a  month 
earlier,  he  needed  little  persuading,  poor 
fellow,  to  stay  now.  Lady  Eleanor  did  not 
say  much,  but  she  seemed  to  count  upon 
him,  and  that  was  enough.  Mordaunt 
would  be  going  away  in  a  day  or  two,  she 
observed  casually,  and  they  would  there- 
fore be  more  solitary,  if  he  left  them,  than 
ever.  Her  looks  too  were  more  eloquent 
than  her  words,  and  both  decided  him. 
He  intended  to  go;  nevertheless,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  remained. 

Half  by  way  of  joke  she  had  lately  taken 
his  artistic  education  under  her  care,  and 
now  gave  him  strict  orders  not  to  venture 
at  Pisa  to  confront  the  memorable  group 
upon  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  without  her 
being  present,  as  she  wished,  she  said,  to 
lay  her  finger,  metaphorically  speaking, 
upon  his  pulse,  and  see  how  it  affected 
him.  Her  husband,  she  went  on  to  add, 
soared  so  far  out  of  her  reach  in  matters 
of  art,  that  as  even  as  a  pupil  she  could 
hardly  follow  him,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  little  satisfaction  in  finding  some 
one  over  whom  she,  in  her  turn,  could 
domineer,  and  lay  down  canons  for  his 
aesthetic  regeneration.  The  colonel,  as 
will  readily  be  conceived,  was  willing 
enouo^h  in  this  or  in  anything  else  to  fol- 
low her  bidding,  and  no  later  than  the 
morning  after  their  arrival  in  Pisa,  they 
made  their  expedition,  her  brother  and 
husband  having  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
longed game  of  billiards  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  fresh  and  breezy, 
and  the  grass  arouna  the  cathedral  had 
not  yet  taken  on  its  summer  brownness. 
They  stood  a  few  minutes  outside,  gazing, 
as  thousands  have  gazed  before  them,  at 
the  mysterious  tower  springing  upwards 
and  outwards,  delicate  story  above  delicate 
story,  growing  more  and  more  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  too,  as  it  ascended.  The 
sky  was  filled  with  soft  fleecy  clouds, 
scudding  rapidly  eastward*    Against  them 


the  storied  column  seemed  endowed  with 
life  and  movement  The  eye  followed  it 
with  a  breathless,  almost  nervous  interest 

**  Would  not  one  say  it  was  moving?" 
Lady  Eleanor  exclaimed  laughinfirly. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered.  "  just  upon 
the  balance,  and  not  quite  certain  where 
it  means  to  alight." 

*^  After  keepmg  erect  so  long,  it  would 
be  unkind  to  choose  this  morning  for  com- 
ing down,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  she  responded. 
"Do  let  us  hurry  into  the  cathedral, 
though.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  lucky  to 
watch  it," 

They  went  in  and  wandered  aboot 
There  were  the  usual  stra^ling  groups 
oi forest ieri^  each  with  a  reobook eraaped 
in  his  or  her  right  hand,  the  usual  slipsnod 
guides  eying  those  red  books  malevih 
lently.  The  6olonel  had  no  red  book,  but 
he  followed  Lady  Eleanor,  and  looked  at 
what  she  pointed  out  to  him  with  docil- 
ity. She  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  his  behavior.  With  the  f» 
ception  of  the  great  bronze  lamp  whic^ 
swings  in  the  nave,  and  the  carvings 
of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  sUlls  o£ 
the  choir,  he  exhibited  no  proper  enthih 
siasm,  she  said,  about  anything.  Even 
after  they  had  left  the  cathedral  and  gone 
into  the  Campo  Santo  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  proper  mark.  He  followed  her  as 
before,  and  looked  at  the  sky,  and  the 
cypresses,  and  even  entered  into  some 
calculations  as  to  the  age  of  the  latter,  but 
the  more  legitimate  attractions  of  the  place 
he  rather  ignored. 

She  took  him  to  task  quite  seriously  for 
it  on  their  way  home.  **  You  lose  a  great 
deal  by  not  caring  more  about  things,  do 
you  know,"  she  said,  as  the^  were  cross* 
ing  one  of  the  bridges  which  span  the 
sluggish  current  of  the  Amo* 

**  Not  caring  more  about  what  sort  of 
things  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  8tupcfai> 
tion.  He  was  chiefly  conscious  at  that 
moment,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  caring  about 
some  things  a  good  deal  too  much,  too 
absorbingly,  too  exclusively.  He  gluced 
at  her  profile  detaching  itself  against  the 
massive  violet  shadow  thrown  by  the  op* 
posite  walls,  and  wondered  whether  she 
could  have  the  faintest  conception  of  how 
her  words  sounded. 

**  These  sort  of  things,"  she  said,  wavii^ 
her  hand  vaguely  to  indicate  the  river,  the 
buildings,  the  landscape,  the  shadows  foil- 
ing upon  their  path.  '*  One  cannot  afiofd* 
believe  me,  to  lose  any  of  the  pleasures 
that  come  to  one  through  one^s  eyes, 
through  any  of  one's  senses,  one  cannot 
indeed,"  she  went  on  seriously,  almost 
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her  companions  and  carefully  explained 
their  whereabouts,  that  they  were  able  to 
detect  what  her  eyes  had  at  once  di; 
ered  to  be  her  small  daughter.  While 
their  attention  was  still  engaged  in 
direction  a  fiacre  drove  by,  and  young 
Mordaunt,  happening  to  pance  after  it, 
exclaimed  suddenly,  "Hullo,  that  was 
Gathers !  Why,  how  quickly  he  has  got 
through  his  letters." 

So  It  was,  as  the  others  also  perceived, 
too  late,  however,  to  attract  his  iitiention. 
The  fiacre  was  already  some  \\mv  off,  pur- 
suing a  wabbling  and  uncertain  course 
between  the  thinly  sprinkled  shadows  o( 
the  acacias.  The  three  upon  the  bridge 
followed  it  idly  with  their  eyes.  It  had 
reached  the  place  where  the  child  and 
Freoehwoman  were  proceeding  along  t 
pavement,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  pa; 
ing  them,  when  the  latter  seemed  lo  catch 
sight  of  its  occupant.  AlgermTi  Cithers 
gave  a  careless  nod  of  recognition,  and 
was  about  to  pass  on,  but  she  made  an 
imperious  gesture  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
and  stepped  towards  hira,  and  a  short  but 
evidently  animated  dialt^e  ensued,  the 
woman  gesticulating  excitedly,  apparently 
angrily.  It  did  not  last  more  than  a 
couple  of  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fiacre  again  moved  forward,  its  occupant 
waving  his  hand  nonchalantly  as  it  did  so. 

Another  couple  of  minutes  passed,  but 
Lady  Eleanor's  eyes  still  remained  con- 
centrated upon  the  two  figures  now  again 
approaching  along  the  narrow  footpath. 
John  I-awrence  rather  avoided  looking  at 
her.  It  was  an  odd  scene  somehow,  he 
thought,  and  he  wondered  a  good  deal 
what  it  meant.  Suddenly,  to  Tiis  aston- 
ishment, she  uttered  a  violent  exclama- 
tion. Startled,  he  glanced  first  at  her, 
then  at  the  point  to  which  her  eyes  di- 
rected his,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
what  had  caused  it.  The  little  girl  had 
apparently  plucked  at  the  woman^  dress, 
to  call  her  attention  to  something,  where- 
upon the  other  had  turned  upon  her.  and 
Struck  her  several  times  violently  over  the 
shoulders.  After  her  first  ejaculation. 
Lady  Eleanor  said  no  more,  but  before 
her  companions  had  realized  what  she  was 
about,  w.is  already  off  the  bridge  and 
speeding  like  a  lapwing  through  the  groups 
of  people,  unconscious  of  the  gknces  of 
undisguised  astonishment,  not  uomingled 
with  admiration,  with  which  they  made 
way  for  her.  So  quick  was  she,  that 
though  the  others  followed  as  rapidly  as 
they  could,  she  had  already  reached  the 
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Spot,  snatched  the  child  up  into  her  pro- 
tecting arms,  turned  upon  tne  woman,  and 
was  denouncing  her  in  half-a-dozen  words 
the  vehemence  of  which  seemed  literally 
to  scorch  their  subject.  For  once  the 
black  eyes  were  dropped.  Mile.  Riai 
looked  confounded,  utterly  abashed,  and 
astounded,  as  the  employer,  whom  she 
had  imagined  no  doubt  to  be  at  a  safe 
distance,  suddenly  descended  upon  her 
with  the  awe-inspiring  port  and  flashing 
eyes  of  an  avenging  goddess.  Lady 
Eleanor  did  not  waste  many  words,  how- 
ever. Giving  her  to  understand  that  from 
that  day  she  would  never  see,  speak,  nor 
have  any  dealings  with  her  again,  she 
turned  away,  still  holding  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  retraced  her  steps  towards  the 
bridge,  unconscious,  in  her  preoccupation, 
of  the  presence  of  the  other  two,  who  had 
followed  and  caught  her  up,  leaving  Mile. 
Riai,whoby  this  time  had  recovered  from 
her  first  consternation,  scowling  after  them 
upon  the  pavement. 

'■  By  Jove,  Eleanor,  you  did  give  it  her 
down  the  banks,  and  no  mistake  I "  her 
brother  exclaimed  in  tones  of  admiration. 
"  Serve  her  right  loo  1  I  only  wonder  you 
didn't  break  your  parasol  over  her  head." 

"  What  could  have  made  her  turn  so 
savage  all  in  a  monient  ?  "  John  Lawrence 
said  in  a  tone  of  astonishment.  Then 
seeing  that  Lady  Eleanor  was  too  ex- 
cited and  upset  to  be  able  to  reply  — 
"  Did  she  hurl  you,  Jan  ?  "  he  added  ID 
the  child. 

Jan,  who  was  much  the  calmest  of  the 
party,  and  showed  no  symptom  of  tears  or 
any  particular  excitement,  wriggled  a  little 
as  if  considering  what  the  extent  ot  her 
injuries  really  were. 

"Not  mutch,"  she  said,  in  her  little 
high-pitched  sing-song  voice.  "  I  don't 
like  maddymoiselle  though  —  not  mulch," 
she  added! 

"  Did  she  ever  strike  you  before,  my 
darling  ?  "  her  mother  enquired  eagerly. 

"  Oh  yeth  1 "  Jan  opened  her  eyes  wide 

the  simplicity  of  the  question.  "  Often 
and  often,  she  added,  nodding  her  small 
head  up  and  down,  and  carefully  empha- 
■  ■  ig  her  fs. 

Why  did  you  never  tell  mother  then  ? 
That  was  very  very  silly  of  vou,  Jan  !  al- 
ways tell  motner  everything.  Lady  Elca- 
' ;  tone  showed  her  to  be  much  nearer 


thing  that  maddymoiselle  slapped  n 
Jan  responded  placidly. 


i  any- 
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strayed  away  to  examine  the  enormous 
Genoese  chains  which  had  caught  his 
eye.  The  others  remained  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure.  Lady  Eleanor 
looked  tired,  and  presently  sat  down  on 
the  top  of  the  steps,  where  a  small  .block 
of  stone  suggested  a  seat.  The  chipping 
noise  of  the  masons  outside  came  with  a 
lazy  afternoon  iteration  to  the  ear.  The 
sunlight  was  moving  leisurely  along  the 
walls,  bringing  out  the  mellow  mottled 
tones  of  the  masonry.  Some  dragon-flies 
from  the  marshes  had  flown  in  through 
the  iron  lattices,  and  were  testing  the 
sporting  capabilities  ol  the  place.  One, 
newly  alighted  on  the  steps,  was  swaying 
a  pale  blue  body  ringed  with  golden  bars, 
and  daintily  lilting  a  pair  of  delicately 
fretted  wings. 

"  You  see  I  am  trying  to  put  your  les- 
sons into  practice,"  John  Lawrence  said, 
sitting  down  beside  her  upon  the  step. 
•*  For  the  last  half-hour  I  have  been  trying 
to  steep  my  mind  —  if  you  can  call  it  one's 
mind  —  my  eyes  at  any  rate,  in  the  local 
color.  I  think  a  little  has  rubbed  o£E,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  After  a  certain  age 
one's  ideas,  I'm  afraid,  grow  stifiE  like 
one's  muscles,  they  don't  readily  assume 
new  attitudes.  Still,  if  one  enjoys  oneself 
that  is  the  main  thing,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered 
rather  dreamily.  "  It  is  difficult  often,  is 
it  not,  to  tell  why  one  does  enjoy  oneself, 
and  why  one  aoesn't?  Good  moments 
come,  one  cannot  quite  tell  how  or  why. 
The  common,  ugly,  every-day  things  float 
back,  and  the  sky  seems  to  open  a  little, 
and  to  get  nearer.  One  feels  that  there  is 
greatness,  and  peace,  and  grandeur  some- 
where, even  though  one's  own  life  may  be 
full  of  ugliness  and  pettiness,  and  small 
worthless  efforts  which  lead  to  nothing  at 
all." 

She  paused  and  he  made  no  answer. 
Like  any  two  people  who  have  reached  a 
certain  point  of  intimacy,  it  'seeraed  as  if 
all  their  talk  ran  to  a  personal  bearing. 
With  him  at  any  rate  everything,  he  was 
well  aware,  bristled  with  allusions.  He 
had  long  passed  the  point  where  he  could 
flatter  himself  that  he  took  an  impersonal 
interest  in  anything  that  she  said  or  did; 
anything  that  showed  what  was  passing 
inside  the  region  of  her  thoughts. 

"It  is  curious  how  strongly  that  sense 
of  happiness  seems  to  be  floated  in  upon 
one  st)nietimes  for  no  particular  reason," 
she  presently  went  on,  still  dreamily.  **  I 
don't  mean  in  a  religious  sense,"  she 
added,  with  a  slight  olush.  "I  hardly 
know,  in  fact,  how  I  do  mean.    Intima- 


tions seem  to  come  to  one;  intimmtions 
which  are  full  of  beauty,  of  a  great  poui- 
bility,  a  wonderful  tenderness,  and  pilj, 
and  peace.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  I 
mean  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  he  answered  slow* 
ly,  and  then  they  fell  silent  anin.  The 
dragon-fly  had  lifted  its  latticed  wings  and 
flown  lightly  away.  They  were  alone, 
more  alone  it  seemed  to  John  Lawrence 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  — than 
they  were  ever  likely  perhaps  to  be  again. 
The  sense  of  intimacy  too,  of  communioo, 
had  never  been  so  strong.  He  woold 
gladly  have  remained  just  where  they 
were,  he  felt,  for  years  and  years  and  yean ; 
gladly  never  have  had  to  leave  it  again* 

Presently  young  Mordaunt  came  strid- 
ing towards  them,  his  hat  tilted  backwaidSi 
his  honest  freckled  face  red  with  the  toils 
of  investigation. 

"  Rummy  old  place  I "  be  observed,  tap- 
ping his  cigarette  against  the  base  of  a 
pillar,  and  lettine  the  ashes  fall  in  a  shower 
upon  the  sacred  Jerusalem  earth  below. 
"  I  wonder  that  they  don't  put  it  into  some 
sort  of  order  thouen.  Can't  afiEord  it  pei^ 
haps,  poor  devils  1  Now  that  old  ba£Eer 
up  there,  what  do  you  imagine  he  is  do- 
ing?" pointing  his  stick  at  Benozzo  Goo- 
zoli's  masterpiece,  the  one  cont^niiw 
the  well-known  "Vergognosa  di  PittT 
"  They  really  have  no  ri^t  to  the  things 
if  they  keep  them  in  such  a  beastly  statCi 
Coulan't  the  National  Gallery  buy  thea 
up?" 

John  Lawrence  glanced  at  Lady  Frl^mflf 
gravely. 

"  You  had  better  take  him  in  hand  nest," 
he  said.  "He  seems  in  even  a  woiat 
condition  than  myself." 

CHAPTER  VUL 

On  their  way  back  to  the  hotel  an  odd| 
and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  little  incident 
befel  them.  They  had  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  Ponte  Solferino,  to  look 
down  into  the  shrunken  Amo  rolling  ill 
minimum  of  coffee-colored  fluid  to  the 
sea.  The  two  promenades  to  right  and 
left  of  the  river  are  the  points  where  the 
social  elements  of  Pisa  show  strongs 
symptoms  of  vitality  than  elsewhere,  and 
toKiay  there  was  a  fair  muster  of  citisens 
strolling  indolently  along  in  the  fiiO> 
fledged  sunshine.  Amongst  these  strolt 
ers  were  two  that  were  not  citizens,  for 
they  were  the  small  Jan  and  Mile.  lUsi^ 
who  had  rejoined  the  party  a  little  before 
their  arrival  at  Pisa.  They  were  still 
some  way  off,  indeed  it  was  not  until  alter 
Lady  Eleanor  had  pointed  them  oat  to 
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her  companions  and  carefully  explained 
their  whereabouts,  that  they  were  able  "" 
delect  what  her  eyes  had  at  once  discc 
ered  to  be  her  small  daughter.    While 
their  attention  was  still  engaged  in 
direction  a  fiacre  drove  by,  and  young 
Mordaunt,  happening   to  glance  aftf 
exclaimed    suddenly,    "HuUo,    that 
Gathers !    Why,  hfiw  quickly  he  has  got 
through  his  letters." 

So  It  was,  as  the  others  also  perceived, 
too  late,  however,  to  attract  his  attention. 
The  fiacre  was  already  some  way  oS,  pur- 
suing a  wabbling  and  uncertain  course 
between  the  thinly  sprinkled  shadows  of 
the  acacias.  The  three  upon  the  bridge 
followed  it  idly  with  their  eyes.  It  had 
reached  the  place  where  the  child  and 
Frenchwoman  were  proceeding  along  the 
pavement,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  pass- 
ing them,  when  the  latter  secmod  to  catch 
sight  of  its  occupant,  AlgeraoQ  Gathers 
gave  a  careless  nod  of  rccoi^nition,  and 
was  about  to  pass  on,  but  she  m^de  an 
imperious  gesture  to  the  driver  lo  stop, 
and  stepped  towards  him,  and  a  short  but 
evidently  animated  dialogue  ensued,  the 
woman  gesticulating  excitedly,  apparently 
angrily.  It  did  not  last  more  than  a 
couple  of  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fiacre  again  moved  forward,  its  occupant 
wavingliis  hand  nonchalantly  as  it  did  so. 

Another  couple  of  minutes  passed,  but 
Lady  Eleanor's  eyes  still  remained  con- 
centrated upon  the  two  figures  now  again 
approaching  along  the  narrow  fooipath. 
John  Lawrence  rather  avoided  looking  at 
her.  It  was  an  odd  scene  somehow,  he 
thought,  and  he  wondered  a  good  deal 
what  it  meant,  Suddenly,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, she  uttered  a  violent  eiclama- 
tion.  Startled,  he  glanced  first  at  her, 
then  at  the  point  to  which  her  eyes  di- 
rected his,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
what  had  caused  it  The  little  gir!  had 
apparently  plucked  at  the  woman  s  dress, 
to  call  her  attention  to  something,  where- 
upon the  other  had  turned  upon  her,  and 
struck  her  several  times  violunilv  over  the 
shoulders.  After  her  first  ejaculation. 
Lady  Eleanor  said  no  more,  but  before 
her  companions  had  realized  what  she  was 
about,  was  already  ofC  the  bridge  and 
speeding  like  a  lapwing  through  the  groups 
of  people,  unconscious  of  the  glances  of 
undisguised  astonishment,  not  unmingled 
with  admiration,  with  which  they  made 
way  for  her.  So  quick  was  she,  that 
though  the  others  followed  as  rapidly  as 
they  could,  she  had  already  reached  the 
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spot,  snatched  the  child  Uj 
tecting  arms,  turned  upon  tl 
was  denouncing  her  in  half-a-dozen  words 
the  vehemence  of  which  seemed  literally 
to  scorch  their  subject.  For  once  the 
black  eyes  were  dropped.  Mile-  Riaz 
looked  confounded,  utterly  abashed,  and 
astounded,  as  the  employer,  whom  she 
had  imagined  no  doubt  to  be  at  a  safe 
distance,  suddenly  descended  upon  her 
with  the  awe-inspiring  port  and  flashing 
ej-es  of  an  avenging  goddess.  Lady 
Eleanor  did  not  waste  many  words,  how- 
ever. Giving  her  to  understand  that  from 
that  day  she  would  never  see,  speak,  nor 
have  any  dealings  with  her  again,  she 
turned  away,  still  holding  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  retraced  her  steps  towards  the 
bridge,  unconscious,  in  her  preoccupation, 
of  the  presence  of  the  Other  two,  who  had 
followed  and  caught  her  up,  leaving  Mile, 
Riaz,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  from 
herfirst  consternation,  scowling  after  them 
upi>n  the  pavement. 

"  By  Jove,  Eleanor,  you  did  give  it  her 
down  the  banks,  and  no  mistake  ! "  her 
brother  exclaimed  in  tones  of  admiration, 
'■  Serve  her  right  too  I  I  only  wonder  yon 
didn't  break  your  parasol  over  her  head," 

"  What  could  have  made  her  turn  so 
savage  all  in  a  moment?  "  John  Lawrence 
said  in  a  tone  of  astonishment.  Then 
seeing  that  Lady  Eleanor  was  too  ex- 
cited and  upset  to  be  able  to  reply  — 
"  Did  she  hurt  you,  Jan  ?  "  he  added  to 
the  child. 

Jan,  who  was  much  the  calmest  of  the 
party,  and  showed  no  symptom  of  tears  or 
any  particular  excitement,  wriggled  a  little 
as  if  considering  what  the  extent  of  her 
injuries  really  were, 

"Not  mutch,"  she  said,  i 
high-pitched  sing-song  voice, 
like  maddvmoiseTle  though  — 
she  added. 

"  Did  she  ever  strike  you  before,  my 
darling  ? "  her  mother  enquired  eagerly. 

"  On  yeth  ! "  Jan  opened  her  eyes  wide 
at  the  Simplicity  of  the  question.  "  Often 
and  often,  she  added,  nodding  her  small 
head  up  and  down,  and  carefully  empha- 
sizing her  /'s. 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  mother  then  ? 
That  was  very  very  silly  of  you,  Jan !  al- 
ways tell  mother  everything.  Lady  Elea- 
nor's tone  showed  her  to  be  much  nearer 
crying  than  her  composed  little  daughter. 

"  But  it  •ttialh  when  I  told  muddie  any- 
thing that  maddytnoiselle  slapped  me  !  " 
Jan  responded  placidly. 


her  little 
"  I  don't 
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Thcr's  times  the  world  does  look  so  queer, 
Udd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  'em. 

An'  Chen  agin,  for  half  a  year. 
No  preacher  'thout  a  call's  more  solemn. 
Did  I  really  give  a  sort  of  engagement  to 
my  readers  that  I  would  return  to  the  sub- 
ject which  I  handled  so  lightlyfive  months 
ago  ?  Did  I  f  I  turn  to  the  March  num- 
ber of  this  review,*  and  I  find  it  is  even 
so.  Alas  !  Could  there  be  a  sadder  proof 
that  wi.sdoni  has  d:ed  out  of  me  ?  That 
far-sighted  and  sagacious  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  who, 
in  one  of  his  bursts  of  candor,  gave  us 
such  a  splendid  exposition  of  his  philos- 
ophy, ought  to  have  kept  me  from  making 
any  sucli  rash  promise  as  that  which  now 
confronts  me.  That  famous  candidate 
warns  us  all  against  such  weakness  :  — 
I  don't  approve  o'  giving  pledges. 

You'd  ought  to  leave  a  fellow  free. 
And  not  go  knocking  out  the  wedges 
To  catch  his  fingers  in  the  tree. 
But  they  lell  me  that  1  have  given  a  pledge, 
and  Chat  the  time  has  come  to  redeem  it. 
It  is  true  that,  in  speaking  of  the  trials  of 
the  country  parson's  life,  I  left  much  un- 
said that  needed  saying;  but  hitherto  I 
have  rather  shrunk  from  dealing  with  mat- 
ters which  are  outside  the  range  of  my 
own  experience,  and  confined  myself  to 
such  illustrations  of  the  positions  main- 
tained as  my  own  personal  knowledge 
could  supply.  There  are,  however,  some  , 
phases  of  the  country'  parson's  life  which  . 
I  am  perhaps  leas  competent  lo  dwell  on  | 
than  others  who  have  been  all  their  lives 
rttstics,  and  because  1  would  not  willingly  ' 
wound  the  feelings  of  those  whom  I  honor 
and  respect ;  therefore  I  am  inclined  to 
hang  back  and  hold  my  peace  and  say  , 
nothing.  Why  does  not  somebody  else  | 
step  in  and  take  up  the  thread  where  I 
dropped  it,  deliver  his  testimony, and  give 
us  the  record  of  his  larger  experience  P 
Or  shall  we  ask  another  question  ?  How 
is  it  that  people  who  have  much  to  tell,  so 
often  have  no  faculty  of  setting  it  down  in 
words  and  sentences  ?  We  Ixiasc  of  our 
advance  in  education,  and  yet  what  has  it 
done  for  us  —  what  is  it  doing  for  us  ? 

I  mean  my  son  to  be  really  educated. 
I  mean  him  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to  an 
organ  and  satisfy  his  soul  as  he  dreams 
his  dreams  or  sends  forth  his  wail  of  as- 
piration, or  sobs  out  his  grief  and  peni- 
tence, or  laughs  forth  his  ecstasy  of  rap- 
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ture,  now  in  a  passion  of  melody,  now  ta 
subtle  tangle  ot  mysterious  furne,  now  la 
awful  billows  of  harmony,  making  full  co» 
cert  to  the  angelic  symphoajr.  I  mean 
him  to  be  able  to  catch  the  laugh  of  the 
child,  or  the  scowl  of  the  ruffian^  or  the 
smirk  of  the  swindler,  or  the  wonder  and 
triumph  and  joy  and  pride  of  the  oaakleB 
who  has  just  listened  to  her  lover's  tale,  or 
the  sombre  beauty  of  the  aged  when  die 
twilight  deepens  and  they  are  thinking  of 
the  dawn.  I  mean  my  soa  to  bare  the 
power  to  catch  these  things,  and  to  luU 
them  and  show  them  to  tne,  saying 
"  Look  !  there  they  are  for  you  and  tne  to 
dwell  on  when  we  will."  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  that  lad  of  promise  have  be> 
gun  to  be  educated.  But  we  —  or  Midi  - 
as  I  —  what  upstarts  we  are  I  We  that 
talk  badl;^,  write  worse,  and  fumble  and 
bungle  miserably  with  that  beggarly  vehi- 
cle of  communication  between  man  and 
man  which  we  call  language — that  wretch- 
ed calculus  which  serves  }ust  a  veiy  little 
way  towards  helping  us  to  hold  convene 
with  men  as  fooli^  as  ourselves,  ba( 
leaves  us  helpless  to  make  the  thnalle 
feel  how  much  we  love  him,  and  which  wc 
fling  aside  as  a  mere  bunjeo  when  our 
hearts  are  dying  in  us  with  what  we  caB 
loneliness  or  our  despair.  Educated! 
Who  is  educated  7  Certainly  not  the  mai 
who,  having  his  memory  full  of  a  mt 
assemblage  of  odds  and  ends,  can  no  moit 
bringthem  out  and  produce  them  in  aa 
inlelligible  shape  than  I  can  produce  Ok 
canvas  the  face  of  yonder  old  beldane 
kvith  the  square  jaw  and  the  bushy  bnwf 
md  the  blazing  eyes,  and  that  burlesqM 
of  a  bonnet,  square  and  round  and  oval  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  and  no  nan 
capable  oE  being  described  in  words  thu 
of  being  written  out  in  musical  notatiOA. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  knack  dL 
r.  Gi^dibsis  a  convenient  kiudi,aBd 
is  a  pity  that  my  friend  Mr.  CadavenMS 
has  not  got  it ;  he  is  "  of  those  who  know." 
Gigadibs  is  of  those  who  can  juggle  wMi 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  very  pretty  Jot 
gleryit  is.  1  envy  Gigadiba  whcDeverl 
im  compelled  to  relate  tbin^  at  aecond 
liand ;  for  who  can  help  lying  when  he 
tries  to  bear  evidence  uixm  what  othen 
liavc  seen  and  heard  and  felt  and  —  woni 
of  all  —  have  reasoned  about  ? 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  iriien  I 
last  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  countiy 
parson's  trials,  I  dwelt  first  upon  thoaei^ 
noyances  and  positive  wrongs  which  he  It 
compelled  to  submit  to  at  the  hands  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and  which  may  be  dancd 
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under  the  head  of  financial ;  and,  secondlj-, 
upon  such  as  are  inherent  in  ]iis  posiiion 
as  a  personage  living  a  life  apart  from 
thos«  among  whom  he  has  to  discharge 
his  peculiar  duties. 

As  far  as  regards  the  mere  peasant,  this 
isolation  is  only  what  anyone  must  expect 
who  is  brought  into  relations  more  or  less 
intimate  with  a  class  socially  and  intellec- 
tually below  or  above  his  own.  But  there 
are  villages  and  villages,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  as  great  as  be- 
tween the  East  End  of  London  and  the 
West,  between  May  Fair  and  Red  Lion 
Square.  The  ideal  village  is  a  happy  val- 
ley, where  a  simple  people  are  living 
sweetly  under  the  paternal  care  of  a  gra- 
cious land-owner,  benevolent,  open-hand- 
ed, large-hearted,  devout,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture,  his  wifeaLady  Bountiful ;  his 
daughters  the  judicious  dispensers  of  lib- 
eral charity;  his  house  the  home  of  all 
that  is  refining,  cheerin",  elevating. 
There  the  happy  parson  ahvays  finds  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  all  those  social  ad- 
vantages which  make  life  pleasant  and 
serene  for  himself  and  his  family.  Par- 
son and  squire  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  the  reclon-  and  the  hall  are  but 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  parts  of  a  well- 
adjusted  piece  of  machinery  which  moves 
on  with  no  friction  and  never  comes  to  a 
dead  stop.    This  is  the  ideal  village. 

How  different  are  the  real  villages  and 
how  various !  Take  the  case  of  my  friend 
Bumey's  parish.  An  oblong  surface 
through  which  a  highroad  runs  straight 
as  a  ruler  —  wide  ditches  dividing  the 
fields,  with  never  a  hedge  and  never  a 
tree  —  nine  square  miles  of  land  with  a 
population  of  nine  hundred  human  beings, 
nere  and  there  collected  into  an  ugly  ham- 
let each  with  a  central  alehouse,  and  a  few 
feeble  poplars  looking  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  themselves.  There  is  not  a 
farmer  in  the  parish  who  occupies  tliree 
hundred  acres  of  land.  There  is  not  a 
gentleman's  house  within  a  radius  of 
eleven  miles  from  the  rectory  dour.  The 
nearest  market  town  is  six  miles  off,  the 
nearest  railway  station  five.  Friend  Bur- 
ney  has  his  house  and  garden  and  per- 
haps 350/.  a  year  to  spend  —  that  is  quite 
the  outside.  Every  morning  he  goes  to 
his  school  a  long  mile  off,  every  afternoon 
he  has  some  one  to  '"look  after,"  to  visit 
in  sickness  or  sorrow,  to  watch  or  advise 
or  comfort.  One  year  with  another  he 
calculates  that  he  has  to  walk  at  least  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  in  the  way  of  duty. 
As  to  the  mere  Sunday  work,  that  needs 
no   dwelling  on  ;   take   it  all  in   all,  it   is 


about  the  least  wearing  and  least  trouble- 
some pari  of  the  parson's  duties,  always 
provided  he  puts  his  heart  into  it  and  has 
some  faculty  for  it.  But  in  all  that  tract 
of  country  over  which  he  is  sometimes 
cruelly  assumed  to  be  no  more  than  a 
spiritual  overseer,  among  all  those  nine 
hundred  people,  there  is  not  a  single  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  cares  to  talk  to 
him,  or  ever  does  talk  to  him,  about 
anything  outside  the  parish  and  its  con- 
cerns. Nay  I  I  foi^ot  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  wife.  They  are  young,  intelli- 
gent, hopeful,  and  they  came  out  of  York- 
shire, and  have  something  to  say  of  their 
experience  in  the  north.  But  they  are 
just  a  little  —  undeniably  a  little  sore,  just 
a  little  touchy;  ihey  have  a  grievance. 
When  Ihey  first  came  down  to  X.,  Mrs. 
Rector  did  not  leave  her  card  on  Mrs-, 
Peiticogges.  It  was  a  shghL  It  was 
hoity.toity,  it  was  airified.  That  is  not 
all ;  the  farmers  are  not,  as  you  may  say, 
cordial  with  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  Farm- 
er Gay,  the  big  man  who  holds  seven  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  next  parish  and  gives 
lawn-tennis  parties,  never  had  the  grace 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  Petticogges, 
does  not  in  fact  titow  the  Petticogges. 
Meanwhile,  friend  Burney  is  manager  of 
the  school,  and  by  far  the  largest  contrib- 
utor to  the  funds,  and  day  by  day  he  is 
in  and  out,  he  and  his  daughters.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  talk  or  confer.  The 
Peiticogges  have  their  hands  full;  when 
their  day's  work  is  over  they  have  had 
enough  of  it  Round  and  round  and 
round  they  go  in  the  drearj-  mill  ;  every 
now  and  then  there  is  a  new  regulation  of 
my  lords  to  worry  them,  a  new  book  to 
get  up,  a  new  code  to  study.  Then  there 
are  the  pupil  teachers  to  look  after,  and 
returns  to  make  up,  and  all  the  dull  rou- 
tine which  has  to  be  got  through.  How 
catt  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  a  re- 
mote country  village  be  a  reading  man.  or 
what  motive  has  he  to  get  out  of  the  nar- 
row groove  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up?  The  best  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
they  who  know  their  work  best  and  very 
little  indeed  outside  it.  "  How  is  it  that 
at  Dumpfield  they  don't  get  a  larger 
grant  ?  "  1  asked  one  day  of  an  inspector 
noted  for  his  shrewdness  and  good  sense. 
"  Surely  Coxe  is  by  far  the  ablest  and 
most  brilliant  teacher  for  miles  round  ;  be 
is  almost  a  man  of  genius."  "Precisely 
30,"  was  the  reply,  "the  man's  out  of 
place.  These  brilliant  men  with  a  touch 
of  genius  are  a  nuisance  in  an  elementary 
school.  My  dear  fellow,  never  let  a  mnn 
of -vUv/s  come  into  your  school.     Keep 
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him  out.  Beware  of  the  being  who  is  for 
revolutionizing  spelling  and  grammar  1 " 

Mr.  Petticogge  is  not  a  man  of  genius, 
only  a  better  sort  of  elementary  school- 
master, and  entirely  absorbed  in  his  work. 
He  too,  as  all  the  members  of  his  frater- 
nity do,  occupies  a  position  of  isolation, 
and  between  him  and  the  parson  there  is 
just  so  much  in  common  as  to  make  each 
hold  aloof  from  the  other  without  making 
either  of  them  congenial  to  their  other 
neighbors.  As  for  the  rest  of  friend  Bur- 
ney^s  neighbors,  take  them  in  the  ^ross, 
and  you  may  say  of  them  what  the  ticket- 
of  leave  man  said  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments :  "  They're  rather  a  poor  lot  and 
you  can*t  make  much  out  of  'em."  I  know 
no  class  of  men  who  are  less  sociable  than 
the  smaller  farmers,  as  we  reckon  small- 
ness  in  the  East.  I  mean  the  men  who 
hold  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  and  under. 
It  has  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
great  occupiers  in  west  Norfolk  and  else- 
where that  in  the  good  times  they  were 
lavish  beyond  all  reason  in  their  hospitali- 
ties. I  believe  there  never  has  been  any- 
thing of  the  sort  among  the  smaller  men  ; 
they  are  not  unfriendly,  they  are  not  want- 
ing in  cordiality,  but  they  are  not  compan- 
ionable. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  know  some  who 
are  notable  exceptions  to  the  all  but  uni- 
versal rule.  I  have  not  far  to  go  from 
my  own  door  to  find  one  whom  I  never 
pay  a  visit  to  without  pleasure  and  profit, 
one  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  great 
reader  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poems,  has 
strong  opinions  on  politics  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  a  thoughtful,  resolute, 
and  true-hearted  woman,  who  farms  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  without  a  bailiff,  and, 
among  other  evidences  of  her  good  taste 
and  intelligence,  is  a  diligent  student  of 
this  review.  But  such  are  few  and  far 
between.  It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  the 
country  parson  that,  as  soon  as  he  passes 
out  of  the  stratum  to  which  the  laborer 
belongs,  he  finds  himself  in  a  stratum 
where  there  is  nothing  that  has  any  of  the 
interest  of  originality,  picturesqueness,  or 
even  passion.  The  people  who  live  and 
move  in  that  stratum  are  dismally  like  the 
ticket-of-leave  man's  ten  commandments. 
My  neighbors  hardly  believe  me  when  I 
tell  them  I  can  see,  even  among  the 
smaller  farmers,  much  to  admire,  much  to 
respect,  and  something  to  love  ;  but  I  do 
not  wonder  that  many  a  country  parson 
'*  can't  make  much  out  of  'em.  These 
men  are  having  rather  a  hard  life  just  now, 
but  they  have  not  to  learn  the  most  ele- 
mentary lessons  of  thrift  and  frugality. 


As  a  class  they  have  alwajrs  practised 
these  virtues,  and  as  a  class  they  are  far 
less  complaining  than  those  who  belong 
to  the  higher  stratum;  they  bear  their 
burdens  silently,  perhaps  too  silently,  and 
they  tell  you  that  it's  no  good  grumbling 
—  "  that,^'  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "  only 
makes  things  worse,  'cause  it  makes  vot^ 
worse  I "  Take  them  all  in  all,  they  whom 
I  have  elsewhere  called  the  little  ones  are 
usually  those  of  his  parishioners  with 
whom  the  parson  seldom  comes  into  un- 
pleasant relations ;  tl>ey  are  usually  very 
hard  at  work,  very  practical,  very  straight- 
forward, and  very  seldom  indeea  prone  to 
give  themselves  airs. 

It  is  often  very  different  with  the  large 
occupiers.  In  the  good  times  the  large 
farmers  must  have  made  very  large 
profits,  the  percentage  upon  the  actual 
capital  embarked  (unless  my  information 
has  been  strangely  untrue  and  the  calcu- 
lations that  have  been  laid  before  me 
strangely  inaccurate)  being  in  many  cases 
larger  even  than  that  which  the  shipown- 
ers earned  in  their  good  times.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  became  frequently 
intoxicated  by  their  success,  and  got  to 
believe  that  they  were  a  superior  order 
on  whom  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
pended 1  Or,  again,  can  we  be  surprised 
that  their  awakening  from  their  dream 
has  not  been  pleasurable,  and  has  some- 
what soured  them?  Ten  years  ago  a 
f'entleman  farfner — and  every  man  who 
armed  five  hundred  acres  was  a  gentle- 
man farmer  —  looked  down  upon  the  re- 
tail tradesman  as  quite  beneath  him  in 
station,  and  re^rded  the  parson  as  a  re- 
spectable official  whom  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  support,  though  he  might  care 
very  litUe  for  him  and  his  ways,  in  those 
days  the  farmer's  sons  and  the  parson^s 
were  frequently  schoolfellows ;  the  young 
people  drew  together,  and  the  farmer? 
pupils  too  were  another  link  between  the 
farmhouse  and  the  rectory.  The  bod 
seasons  and  the  fall  in  prices  came  tx>> 
gether,  and  the  collapse  was  very  rapid. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  whereas  the 
farmer's  losses  meant  a  disastrous  abate- 
ment which  extended  over  his  whole  iih 
come,  the  parson  felt  the  pinch  only  in  the 
fall  of  the  tithe  or  in  the  rent  of  his  glebe. 
His  private  fortune,  bein^  for  the  most 
part  settled,  remained  as  it  was  before. 
In  East  Anglia  not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
clergy  are  living  upon  the  income  of  their 
benefices  ;  but  I  should  be  very  much  sn^ 
prised  to  find  that  five  per  cent,  of  the 
;  tenant  farmers  have  any  considerable  in- 
i  vestments  outside  their  working  capital 
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The  result  is  that,  thougli  the  clergy  have 
suffered  quite  severely  enough,  [hey  have 
not  suffered  nearly  so  much  as  the  farmers. 
The  one  has  had  to  submit  to  3  painful 
loss  of  professional  income,  and  has  had 
to  tall  back  upon  his  private  resources; 
the  other  has  too  often  tound  himself  with 
his  credit  balance  approaching  the  van- 
ishing point,  the  trade  profit  has  been  nil, 
and  there  have  been  no  dividends  from 
investments  outside  the  going  concern  to 
keep  up  the  old  style  or  meet  the  old  ex- 
penditure. When  neighbors  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  equal  terras, 
and  one  goes  on  pretty  much  as  before, 
while  the  other  has  become  a  trifie  shabby, 
and  has  to  consider  every  shilling  that  he 
spends,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
poorer  of  the  two  should  feel  less  cordial 
than  before.  He  revenges  himself  upon 
the  laws  of  the  universe  by  proclaiming 
that  there  is  wrong  and  injustice  some- 
where. Why  is  he  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
while  the  parson  has  only  knocked  off  his 
riding-horse,  or  ceased  to  take  his  annual 
trip  to  the  Continent,  or  lessened  his  es- 
tablishment by  a  servant  or  ii  may  be  two? 
He  forgets  that  his  neighbor  is  living  upon 
the  interest  of  realized  properly,  and  that 
he  himself  has  to  live  upon  what  he  can 
make,  and  upon  that  alone. 

But  what  irritates  the  farmer  most  is 
that,  at  the  worst,  the  parson  is  getting 
sointthing  out  of  the  land  while  he  is  get- 
ting little  or  nothing;  and  though  he 
knows  as  well  as  any  one  else  that  the 
tithe  stands  for  a  first  mortgage  upon  the 
land,  or  for  an  annuity  charged  upon  the 
land,  which  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  payment ;  and  though  he  knows 
also  that,  in  too  many  instances,  he  has 
himself  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  with 
which  he  has  been  pursuing  his  business, 
and  that  this  interest  has  to  be  provided 
for  whether  that  business  is  carried  on  at 
a  profit  or  a  loss,  yet  he  pei 
to  convince  himself  that  ht 
when  lie  made  himself  liable  for  the 
tithes  ;  he  tells  you  he  has  "  lo  pay  the 
parson,"  and  he  does  not  like  it.  The 
parson  is  always  en  ividencc^  the  landlord 
is  out  of  the  way  —  almost  an  abstraction, 
as  the  government  is  ;  the  agent  must  be 
submitted  to,  so  must  the  tax-gatherer. 
But  the  parson,  could  he  not  be  got  rid  of  ? 
Granted  that  it  would  all  come  lo  the 
same  in  the  end,  and  that  if  you  could 
eliminate  the  parson  the  tithe  would  be  laid 
on  to  the  rent  sooner  or  later,  yet  it  might 
be  \'ery  much  later,  and  the  end  might  be 
a  long  way  ofT.  and  in  the  mean  lime  he, 
the  farmer,  would  put  the  tithe  IniQ  his 
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own  pocket  and  inio  that  of  no  one  else. 
Hence  there  smoulder  in  the  minds  of 
many  the  smoky  embers  o£  discontent, 
and  there  is  a  coldness  between  the  for- 
mer friends.  We  are  conscious  of  it,  but 
we  see  no  cure  at  present.  When  the 
lithe  comes  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord, 
there  may  be  a  return  to  the  old  friendli- 
ness ;  but  the  gratia  male  sarta  always 
leaves  traces  of  the  rift.  I  forbear  from 
dwelling  any  longer  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  When  men  are  sore  and  in 
danger  of  becoming  soured,  then  is  the 
time  for  exercising  a  wise  and  tender  re- 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  those  tria.ls 
which  the  country  parson  is  exjjosed  to 
from  without;  that  i a,  such  as  arise  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  wicked  world  — 
the  wicked  world  that  puts  its  cruel  claw 
into  his  pocket,  or  growls  at  hiro,  or  glares 
at  him,  or  frightens  him,  or  laughs  at  him, 
or  tries  to  gobhle  him  up.  But  his  trials 
do  not  end  there.  He  has  relations  with 
another  world  —  that  professional  world 
to  which  he  belongs  in  another  sense  than 
that  by  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  citizen. 
As  a  clergyman  he  is  a  memberof  a  class, 
a  profession,  a  clique  if  you  will,  which 
has  a  coherence  and  a  homogeneity  such 
as  no  other  profession  can  lay  claim  to, 
not  even  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
lawyer  may  be  half-a-dozen  things  at  the 
same  time  —a  trader,  a  politician,  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  a  land  agent,  a  coroner, 
a  steeplechase  rider,  a  general  Jack  pud- 
ding. Everything  brings  grist  to  his  mill, 
and  the  more  irons  he  has  in  the  lire  the 
larger  will  be  the  number  and  the  more 
varied  the  character  of  his  clients.  But 
the  parson  must  be  a  clergyman,  and  a 
clergyman  only ;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  con- 
fined within  the  four  walls  of  his  clerical 
associations,  and  if  he  steps  beyond  them 
he  is  always  regarded  with  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  suspicion.  Even  literature,  unless 
there  be  a  distinctly  theological  flavor 
about  it,  he  embarks  in  at  his  peril;  a 
clergyman  who  writes  books  is  looked 
askance  at,  as  a  person  whose  "heart 
isn't  in  his  work.''  Of  course  we  get 
"  narrow-minded,"  We  all  go  about  with 
an  iron  mask  weighing  upon  us  —  hid- 
ing our  handsome  features,  interfering 
with  our  respiration,  stimiing  our  growth. 
That  is  not  all,  though  that  is  bad  enough; 
but  we  are  all  ticketed  and  labelled  in  a 
way  that  no  other  class  is.  Of  late  years 
it  appears  that  the  rising  generation  of 
clerics  has  begun  to  insist  more  and  more 
upon  the  necessity  of  this  professional 
exdusiveness,  and  desires  to  claim  for  it- 
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self  the  privileges  of  a  caste.  It  shaves 
off  its  nascent  whiskers  and  glories  in  a 
stubby  cheek ;  it  dresses  in  a  hideous 
garment  half  petticoat,  half  frock,  for  the 
most  part  abominably  ill  made  ;  above  all, 
it  rumples  about  its  bullet  head  a  slovenly 
abomination  called  a  wideawake^  as  if 
Mrt/ would  preserve  it  from  all  suspicion 
of  being  sleepy  and  stupid,  and  it  adopts 
a  tone  and  a  vocabulary  which  shall  be 
distinctive  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
speech  of  ordinary  Englishmen.  "We 
must  close  up  our  ranks,"  said  one  of 
them  to  me,  "  close  up  our  ranks  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front,  and  show  the  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  hang  together,  act 
together,  march  together.  We  have  been 
atoms  too  long;  we  want  coherence,  my 
dear  sir  —  coherence.  We  are  moving 
towards  the  general  adoption  of  the  Cath- 
olic cassock!"  "  Do  you  mean  to  say," I 
answered,  "  that  you  will  persist  in  sport- 
ing that  emasculated  felt  turbanette  till 
you  arrive  at  the  general  adoption  of  the 
cassock  }  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
lines  of  beauty,  on  with  the  cassock,  but 
away  with  the  wideawake!"  Tm  afraid 
my  young  friend  was  hurt ;  suspected  me 
of  some  covert  profanity,  and  deplored  my 
flagrant  want  of  esprit  de  corps. 

And  yet  I  have  been  almost  a  worship- 
per of  Burke  from  my  boyhood,  and  was 
early  so  impregnated  with  tne  fundamental 
positions  of  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
of  our  present  Discontents  "  that,  if  I  only 
could  choose  my  party,  I  should  follow 
my  leader  to  prison  or  to  death,  and  do 
his  bidding,  av^Vf'wf  «a^  Vi'f  avra,  never 
looking  behind  me.  Unhappily  in  matters 
political  the  curse  of  a  flabby  amorphous 
eclecticism  is  upon  too  many  of  us ;  watch- 
ing the  conflict  of  principles  or  policies  in 
a  dazed  and  bewildered  frame  of  mind,  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  philosoph- 
ically impartial  when  we  are  only  indo- 
lently indifferent.  "Which  train  are  you 
going  by,  sir  —  up  or  down  ?  "  "  Til  wait 
and  see  ! "  And  both  engines  rush  out 
and  leave  the  unhappy  vacillator  to  his 
reveries,  till  by-and-by  the  platform  is 
cleared  and  the  station  is  shut  up  for  the 
night,  and  there  is  no  moon  and  no  stars 
and  no  shelter,  and  the  gas  lamps  are 
turned  down,  and  the  wind  is  rising. 

But  ever  since  I  have,  so  to  speak,  taken 
the  shilling  and  entered  the  Church's  ser- 
vice and  put  myself  under  orders,  I  have 
loyally  stood  up  for  my  cloth,  and  I  am 
qiiite  willing  to  bear  the  reproaches  of 
that  service  where  there  are  any  to  bear. 
We  clergy  get  a  good  deal  of  stupid  and 
very  vulgar  ridicule  hurled  at  us,  and  we 


cannot  very  well  retaliate.  It  is  a 
of  Athanasius  contra  mundum.  The 
"  world  "  is  very  big  and  rather  unassail- 
able, and  we  of  the  minority  are  smt  to 
assume  that  we  can  afiford  to  holci  our 
peace,  that  we  gain  by  tnrniqg  the  right 
cheek  to  him  who  smites  us  on  the  lef^ 
and  that  we  should  lose  by  giving  a  foul- 
mouthed  liar  and  coward  a  drubbing  and 
tossing  him  into  the  horse-pond*  We 
stand  upon  the  defensive.  We  have  hardly 
any  other  choice.  But  it  is  rather  trying 
to  have  to  answer  for  all  the  sins,  n^h- 
gences,  and  ignorances,  the  follies  and 
the  bad  taste,  of  all  who  wear  the  wide- 
awake. 

As  far  as  the  instances  of  downri^ 
wickedness  and  immorality  go,  I  think 
nobody  will  pretend  that  any  class  in  the 
community  can  show  such  a  clean  bill  of 
health  as  the  clergy.  As  I  look  roand 
me  upon  my  clerical  brethren  of  all  ages 
and  all  opinions,  I  can  honestly  sav  I  do 
not  know  one  of  them  whose  daily  life 
is  not  free  from  reproach  or  suspidoo. 
During  all  my  life  I  have  never  myself 
known  more  than  one  beneficed  clergyman 
who  was  a  real  black  sheep.  That  there 
are  such  men  of  course  I  cannot  dotditi 
but  their  aggregate  number  constitutes,  I 
am  sure,  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  the 
class  which  they  disj^ce  by  being  in- 
cluded in  it.  Surely  it  is  very  trying  and 
very  irritating  to  nave  sucn  instances 
brought  up  against  you,  not  as  exceptioaSi 
but  as  examples  of  the  general  rule.  Our 
Nonconformist  neighbors  know  all  about 
such  cases,  and  cannot  understand  why 
they  should  exist.  They  know  that  a 
Wesleyan  or  a  Congregationalist  minister 
who  should  underlie  any  gnrave  suspicion 
would  infallibly  disappear  from  the  nei^- 
borhood  in  a  week.  Why  should  the  reo 
tor  of  X.,  whose  intemperance  has  been 
clearly  proved,  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
parish  after  his  term  of  suspension*  and 
begin  again  to  minister  amone  the  same 
people  whose  sense  of  decency  ne  has  out- 
raged till  it  was  past  all  bearing?  Yon 
teU  your  Nonconformist  friend  that  it  can- 
not be  helped  because  the  reverend  aot 
has  got  a  freehold  in  his  benefice*  '^Oht 
it  can^t  be  helped,  can*t  it?"  he  answers; 
"that's  it,  is  it?  The  law  ain't  to  blame* 
and  the  bishop  ain^t  to  blame,  and  the 
churchwardens  ain^t  to  blame,  and,  accofd- 
ing  to  that,  the  parson  ain't  to  blame 
neither,  except  that  the  old  fool's  been 
and  got  found  out."  These  people  know 
that  such  scandals  are  impossible  at  the 
chapels;  they  are  not  impossible  at  the 
churches  *,  that  the  deacons,  and  the  eUeiBi 
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and  the  conference,  or  whatever  the  power 
may  be  that  keeps  up  ihc  discipline,  comes 
down  with  swift  severity  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  rural  dean  anif  archdeacons  and 
the  bishops  are  alt  but  powerless  in  the 
other.  In  many  cases  the  ipfluenceof  a 
bad  example  or  the  memory  o(  a  shameful 
reputation  is  avoided  by  giving  an  incum^ 
bent  indefinite  leave  of  absence  ;  but  this 
is,  after  all,  only  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  the  fact  that  the  parson  still  takes  the 
income  of  the  benefice,  though  his  work 
is  done  by  another,  that  itself  is  a  scandal. 
Ecclesiastical  reforraers,  lay  or  clerical, 
who  stop  short  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  parson's  freehold  are  merely  hack- 
ing and  lopping  the  branches  in  the  vain 
hope  of  saving  the  tree.  If  the  thing  is 
rotten,  let  it  die  placidly,  or  let  it  be  cut 
down  bravely.  Where  you  have  not  the 
pluck  to  dothe  one  thing,  why  fidget  about 
the  other? 

Happily,  however,  we  are  not  much 
troubled  with  "criminous  clerks,"  we 
country  parsons.  The  regular  out-and-out 
bad  ones  usually  retiire  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners, and  they  are  but  few  and  far  between. 
We  hear  of  thera  much  more  from  our 
Meetingers  than  from  any  one  else.  The 
Meetinger  keeps  himself  posted  up  with 
the  last  clerical  escapade,  and  fires  it  off 
at  us  when  he  gels  a.  chance,  and  the  old 
argument  has  to  be  gone  over  again,  and 
the  parson  goes  homo  feeling  that  he  was 
born  to  be  badgered,  and  that  he  must  ex- 
pect it  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
we  suffer  a  great  deal  more  from  the  best 
of  our  brethren  than  we  do  from  the  worst. 
They  are  the  over-zeaious  who  are  deter- 
mined to  change  the  face  of  the  world  and 
revolutionize  society  and  reform  every- 
thing and  improve  everybody,  and  who 
cannot  leave  things  alone  to  develop  and 
grow,  who  make  their  fellow-creatures' 
Mves  a  burden  to  them.  When  we  are 
young  we  have  such  unbounded  faith  in 
ourselves,  and  such  unbounded  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  The  world  is  all  before 
us,  and  all  to  conquer  and  remodel ;  our 
seniors  are  sad  fogeys,  so  slow,  so  stiff,  ao 
cautious.  There  is  so  much  dust  every- 
where and  upon  everything.    Our  brooms 

strong.  We  have  our  wits  about  us,  and 
our  senses  all  keen  and  sharp.  We  find 
it  hard  to  beheve  that  we  hat'e  not  been 
called  into  being  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
sweeping  and  getting  rid  of  cobwebs.  I 
love  to  see  the  young  fellows  all  bubbling 
over  with  energy,  and  all  aflame  with  fiery 
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zeal ;  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
bless  them,  say  I,  but  they  do  rout  us 
about  very  uncomfortably,  and  tliey  are 
very  foolish.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  1  was  asked  to  go  and  visit  a  church 
to  which  a  very  hurricane  of  a  man  had 
beenrecentlyappointed,  and  which  he  had 
already  set  himself  to  restore.  He  knew 
no  more  about  church  architecture  than  I 
do  about  Sanscrit,  and  less  about  history 
than  I  do  about  chemistry.  He  had  a 
small  army  of  bricklayers  picking  and 
slopping  about  the  sacred  edifice,  tearing 
down  this  and  digging  up  that  and  smalm- 
ing over  the  other. 

And  this  reverend  worthy  had  not  even 
consulted  the  parish  cierk !  "  Of  course 
you  have  had  a  faculty  for  all  this,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Not  I !  Faculty  indeed !  I  have  to 
save  all  the  expense  I  can.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
iy  officials  or  professionals  of 
Kind ;  I  am  my  own  architect  I " 
a  man  chooses  to  be  his  own 
tailor,  nobody  will  be  much  the  worse  and 
nobody  will  much  care  ;  but  when  a  man 
sets  himself  to  "  restore  "  a  church  by  the 
light  of  nature,  it  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  what 
a  brisk  and  bouncing  young  fellow,  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  an  immeasurable 
fund  of  ignorance  to  fall  back  upon,  can 
do  without  any  one  interfering  with  him. 
You  tell  him  he'll  get  Into  a  scrape  —  that 
the  bishop  will  be  down  upon  him  —  that 
there  are  such  things  as  law  courts.  He 
smiles  the  benevolent  smile  of  superior 
wisdom,  and  dashes  on  with  heroic  valor. 
If  he  calls  himself  a  Ritualist,  he  gets  rid 
of  the  Jacobean  pulpit,  or  the  royal  arms, 
or  the  ten  commandments,  and  sets  up  a 
constructioD  which  he  calls  a  reredos,  all 
tinsel  and  putty  and  fiapier  m^chi,  hurls 
away  the  old  pews  before  you  know  where 
you  are,  nails  the  brasses  to  the  walls,  sets 
up  a  lectern,  and  Intones  the  service, 
keeping  well  within  the  chancel,  from 
which  ne  firmly  banishes  all  worshippers 
who  are  not  males.  As  for  that  gallery 
at  the  west  end  where  the  singers  used  to 
sit  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  never 
failed  to  take  their  part  with  conscious 
pride  in  their  own  performances,  that  is 
.ibomination  In  his  eyes  —  that  must  go 
of  course,  "to  throw  out  the  belfry  arch, 
you  see,  and  to  bring  the  ringers  into 
closer  connection  with  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary."  "  I  love  to  see  the  bell- 
ropes,"  said  one  of  these  dear  well-mean- 
ing young  clergymen  to  me.  "They  are 
a  coosunt  lesson  and  reminder  to  us,  my 
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friend.  Did  you  ever  read  Durandus  on 
symbolism  ?  That  is  a  very  precious  ob- 
servation of  his,  that  a  bell-rope  symbolizes 
humility  —  it  always  hangs  down." 

But  if  an  energetic  young  reformer  calls 
himself  an  Evangelical,  he  is,  if  possible, 
a  more  dangerous  innovator  than  the  other. 
Then  the  axes  and  hammers  come  in  with 
a  vengeance.  None  of  your  pagan  in- 
scriptions for  him,  teaching  false  doctrine 
and  Popery.  None  of  your  Orate  pro 
anima,  none  of  your  crosses  and  remains 
of  frescoes  on  his  walls  :  St.  Christopher 
with  the  child  upon  his  shoulder  wading 
through  the  stream,  St.  Sebastian  stuck 
all  over  with  arrows,  or  St.  Peter  with 
those  very  objectionable  keys.  As  for  the 
rood  screen,  away  with  it !  Are  we  not 
all  kings  and  priests  ?  If  you  must  have 
a  division  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave,  set  up  the  pulpit  there,  tall,  promi- 
nent, signiAcant ;  and  if  the  preacher  can't 
be  he«ird,  then  learn  the  lesson  which  our 
grandfathers  taught  us,  and  let  there  be  a 
sounding-board. 

The.  serious  part  of  all  this  passionate 
meddling  with  the  status  quo  ante  is  that 
any  young  incumbent  can  come  in  and 
play  the  wildest  havoc  with  our  old 
churches  without  any  one  interfering  with 
him.  The  beneficed  cleric  is  master  of 
the  situation,  and  is  frightfully  more  so 
now  that  the  Church  rates  nave  been 
abolished  than  he  was  before.  It  is  no 
one's  interest  to  open  his  mouth ;  is  he 
not  inducted  into  possession  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  is  he  not  therefore  tenant 
for  life  of  the  freehold  ?  As  long  as  he 
makes  himself  liable  for  all  the  expense, 
it  is  surely  better  to  let  him  have  his  way. 
"  I  ain't  a-going  to  interfere,"  says  one 
after  another ;  and  in  six  weeks  a  church 
which  had  upon  its  walls  and  floors,  upon 
its  tower  and  its  roof,  upon  its  windows  and 
its  doors,  upon  its  every  stone  and  timber, 
the  marks  and  evidences  which  constituted 
a  continuous  chronicle,  picturing  —  not 
telling  —  a  tale  of  the  faith  and  hope,  and 
folly  and  errors,  and  devotion  and  sorrow, 
ami  striving  after  a  higher  ideal  and  pain- 
ful groping  for  more  light  in  the  gloom  — 
a  tale  that  goes  back  a  thousand  years,  a 
tale  of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  village 
world  which  still  regards  the  house  of  God 
as  somehow  its  own — in  six  weeks,  I 
say,  all  this  is  as  effectually  obliterated  as 
if  a  ton  of  dynamite  had  been  exploded  in 
one  of  the  vaults,  and  the  genius  of  smug- 
ness had  claimed  the  comminuted  frag- 
ments as  her  own. 

Then  there  is  the  mania  for  decorations 
too.     I  like  to  sec  them :  I  am  sure  the 


new  fashion  has  been  the  occasion  for 
awakening  a  great  deal  of  interest  iot  aiiid 
something  approaching  proud  affection  for, 
our  old  churches;  but  nere  again  people 
with  every  desire  to  be  reverential  and  do 
the  right  thing  succeed  amazingly  in  doing 
just  the  wrong  one.  Have  I  not  seen  a 
most  beautiful  fourteenth  -  century  rood 
screen  literally  riddled  with  tin  taclcs  and 
covered  with  various-colored  paper  roseSi 
festooned  in  fluffy  frills  of  some  cheap 
material  on  which  languid  dandelions  and 
succulent  bluebells  lolled  damply  at  the 
Eastertide?  Next  time  I  saw  that  ex- 
quisite work  of  art,  lo!  there  was  a  St. 
Lawrence  with  his  eye  put  out  and  two 
holes  in  his  forehead,  and  between  the  lips 
of  a  St.  Barbara,  who  for  her  loveliness 
might  have  been  painted  by  Carlo  Cri- 
velli,  there  protruded  a  bent  nail  which 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  tobacco* 
pipe.  Who  can  "restore"  that  precious 
rood  screen  or  repair  the  damage  wrought 
in  an  hour  by  the  decorators  turned  loose 
into  that  meek  little  church  a  year  ago? 

I  think  the  average  laymen  who  live  in 
the  towns  can  have  very  little  notion  of 
what  the  parson  suffers  when  he  finds  hin* 
self  turned  into  a  church  in  which  he  has 
to  officiate  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
which  his  predecessor  has  mauled  and 
mangled  and  murdered,  lea  vine  no  more 
life  in  it  than  there  is  among  the  wax  fig* 
ures  at  Madame  Tussaud*s.  "  But  do  not 
these  rash  and  furious  youne  zealots  of 
whom  you  have  spoken  burn  their  fingers 
sometimes,  and  does  not  the  bishop  some- 
times come  down  upon  them  }  "  Yes  I 
very  often,  after  the  mischief  has  bem 
done,  I  knew  one  monster  who  upon  his 
glebe  had  some  seven  of  the  noblest  ode* 
trees  in  the  country  of  Norfolk.  Lmcms 
ligna  was  his  view  of  the  case^and  he  sold 
them  all.  Down  they  came  every  tree  of 
them.  Some  said  he  wanted  to  see  how 
the  landscape  would  look  without  thenit 
some  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Norway,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  trees  there.  Tne  \at 
tron  of  the  living  called  that  man  to  ac- 
count, and  1  am  told  made  him  disgoige 
the  proceeds  of  his  ill-gotten  gains ;  and 
the  bishop  is  generally  believed  to  have 
sent  him  a  mandate  to  put  back  those 
trees  in  their  former  position.  But  that 
clerical  monster,  thougn  he  plays  the  fid- 
dle to  put  Amphion  to  shame,  has  never 
learnt  Amphion's  tune  or  cared  to  chaurm 
back  the  giant  vegetables  that  were  once 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  countryside. 
In  the  days  when  the  wicked  received 
'  their  reward  in  this  world  a  thousand  evil- 
!  doers  have  been  hanged  for  crimes  inoom* 
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psrabiy  less  injurious  to  the  community 
at  large  than  that  which  lies  to  the  charge 
of  this  reverend  sinner ;  but  he  eojoys  the 
income  of  his  benefice  to  this  day,  and 
grows  willows  instead  of  oaks,  not  to  turn 
to  the  use  which  Timon  recommended  lo 
one  of  his  visitors,  but  la  tura  into  ca^h  ; 
for  they  grow  fast,  aod  the  manufactur- 
ers of  crickei-bata  are  hard  put  to  it  to 
supply  the  demand  for  their  wares. 

What  we  want  is  to  make  it  at  least  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  the  parson  lo  touch  the  fabric  of  the 
church  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
except  with  the  consent  and  under  the 
license  of  some  CKternal  authoriiy.  But 
that  implies  that  the  ownership  of  the 
church  should  no  longer  be  vested  in  a 
corporation  sole.  It  brings  us  again  face 
'■>  face  with   the  whole   question   of   the 


If  I  were  to  go  on  in  this  vein,  and 
dwell  upon  all  the  parson  has  to  suffer 
from  his  predutstors  —  the  man  who  built 
(he  house  two  miles  from  the  parish 
church,  the  man  who  added  to  it  lo  find 
room  for  a  score  of  pupiis,  the  man  who 
loved  air,  or  the  man  who  loved  water,  or 
the  man  who  loved  society,  or  the  man 
who  bred  horses,  or  the  man  who  turned 
the  rectory  into  a  very  lucrative  lunatic 
asylum — 1  should  tire  out  my  reader's 
patience,  and  the  more  so  that  there  are 
other  trials  about  which  it  is  advisable 
that  1  should  utter  my  querulous  wail. 

I  know  one  clergyman  who,  though  or- 
dained some  forty  years  ago,  has  never 
written  or  preached  a  sermon  ia  hia  life ; 
but  I  only  know  one.  His  is  perhaps  a 
unique  case.  As  a  rule,  we  all  begin  by 
being  curates  —  that  is,  we  begin  by  learn- 
ing our  business  as  subordinates.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  we  used  to  begin 
that  way  ;  but  subordination  is  dying  out 
alt  over  the  world,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  subordination  is  a 
virtue  which  is  in  articulo  mortis.  Now- 
adays a  young  fellow  at  twenty  three,  who 
has  become  a  reverend  gentleman  for  just 
a  week,  poses  at  once  as  the  guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend  of  the  whole  human  race. 


ulhoritalive  sententiousness  from  the 
tripod,  but  he  has  no  doubts  and  no 
hesitation  about  anything  in  earth  or 
heaven.  He  fortifies  himself  with  a  small 
collection  of  brand-new  words  which  you, 
poor  ignorant  creature,  don't  know  the 


meaning  of.  You  feel  rather  "  out  of  it  " 
when  he  gravely  calls  your  gloves  manna- 
riis  (he  does  not  wear  ihcnj),  and  your 
dressing-gown  a  poderis;  expresses  hia 
mournful  regret  that  there  is  no  scuophy- 
laciiim  ill  Xhs presbytery,  nor  any  banters 
on  the  walls  ;  gently  admonishes  you  for 
standing  bareheaded  by  the  grave  at  your 
time  of^  life,  when  prudence  would  sug- 
gest, and  ecclesiastical  precedent  would 
recommend,  the  use  of  the  anaiata  ;  tells 
you  he  always  goes  about  with  a  latum 
under  his  arm,  and  a  virge  in  his  right 
hand.  When  he  vanishes  you  slyly  peep 
into  your  Du  Cangc,  but  the  banters  are 
quite  loo  much  for  you.  1  am  not  much 
more  ignorant  thaa  other  men  of  my  age, 
but  1  never  did  pretend  to  omniscience, 
and  when  I  don't  know  a  thing  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  asking  questions.  But  our 
modern  curates  never  ask  questions.  "  In- 
quire within  upon  everything"  seems  to 
be  stamped  upon  every  line  of  their  placid 
faces.  When  1  was  a  younc  curate  I  was 
very  shy  and  timid,  and  held  my  dear  rec- 
tor in  some  awe.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  as  the  yeara  went  by  I  should  have 
grown  out  of  this  weakness  —  but  nol  I 
am  horribly  afraid  of  the  curates  now.  I 
hardly  dare  open  my  mouth  before  my 
superiors,  and  that  they  are  my  superiors 
I  should  not  for  a  moment  presume  to 
question.  I  know  my  place,  and  I  trem- 
ble lest  !  should  betraj;  my  silliness  bv 
speaking  unadvisedly  with  my  lips.  Alt 
this  is  very  trying  to  a  man  who  will  never 
see  sixty  again.  The  hoarv  bead  is  no 
crown  at  all  lo  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
learned.  They  don't  yet  cry  out  at  me, 
"  Go  up,  thou  taldbeacl,"  but  1  can't  help 
suspecting  that  they're  only  waiting  to  do 
it  sooner  or  later.  For  myself  1  have,  un- 
fortunately, never  been  able  to  afford  to 
engage  the  services, of  a  clergyman  who 
should  assist  me  in  my  ministrations.  So 
much  the  worse  for  me,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  ray  parish.  When  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  do  my  own  pffitoral  work,  I 
shidl  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty ;  but  I  am 
resolved  to  be  very  meek  lo  my  curate 
when  he  shall  vouchsafe  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,     I  will  do  as  I  am  fold. 

It  is  a  very  serious  fact, however,  which 
we  cannot  but  think  of  with  anxiety,  that 
since  the  curate  market  rose,  as  it  did 
e  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  there 
been  a  large  incursion  of  young  men 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland who  are  not  gentlemen  by  birth, 
education,  sentiment,  or  manners,  and  who 
bring  into  the  profession  (regarded  as  a 
mere  profession)  no  capital  of  any  sort— 
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no  capital  I  mean  of  money,  brains,  cul- 
ture, entliusiasm,  or  force  of  character. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  a  worse 
behind  it.  These  young  curates  almost 
invariably  marry,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  My  friends 
assure  me,  and  my  observation  confirms 
it,  that  the  domestic  career  of  these  young 
people  is  sometimes  very  pathetic.  San- 
guine, affectionate,  simple-minded,  and 
childlike,  they  learn  the  hard  lessons  of 
life  all  too  late,  and  their  experience 
comes  to  them,  as  Coleridge  said,  'Mike 
the  stern  lights  of  a  ship,  throwing  a  glare 
only  upon  the  path  behind."  When  their 
children  come  upon  them  with  the  usual 
rapidity,  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  country 
parsons  keep  these  married  curates  among 
us.  They  emigrate  into  the  towns  for  the 
sake  of  educating  their  progeny,  or  be- 
cause they  soon  nnd  out  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  preferment  for  them  among  the 
villages.  "  When  there  is  no  family,  or 
when  the  bride  has  brought  her  spouse 
some  small  accession  of  income,  the  couple 
stay  where  they  are  for  years  till  some- 
body gives  them  a  small  living,  and  there 
they  do  as  others  do.  But  in  the  first 
exuberance  of  youth,  and  when  the  youth- 
ful pairare  highly  delighted  with  the  posi- 
tion that  has  been  acquired,  he  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  sense  of  his 
importance,  and  s/te  exalted  at  the  notion 
of  having  married  a  "clergyman  and  a 
gentleman ; "  /te  is  apt  to  be  stuck  up,  and 
s/te  is  very  apt  to  be  huffy.  It's  bad 
enough  to  be  associated  officially  with  an 
underbred  man,  but  it's  a  great  deal  worse 
to  find  yourself  brought  into  social  rela- 
tions, which  cannot  be  avoided,  with  an 
underbred  woman.  The  curate's  wife  is 
sometimes  a  very  dreadful  personage,  but 
then  most  dreadtul  when  she  is  a  "  young 
person "  of  your  own  parish  who  has 
angled  for  the  clerical  stickleback  and 
landed  him. 

The  Reverend  Percy  De  la  Pole  was 
a  courtly  gentleman,  sensitive,  fastidious, 
and  just  a  trifle,  a  little  trifle,  distant  in  his 
demeanor.  His  curate,  the  Rev.  Giles 
Goggs,  was  a  worthy  young  fellow  enough, 
painstaking  and  assiduous,  anxious  to  do 
his  duty,  and  not  at  all  airified.  We  all 
liked  him  till  Rebecca  Busk  overcame 
him.  Mr.  De  la  Pole  was  cautious  and 
reserved  by  temperament;  but  who  has 
never  committed  a  mistake?  In  an  evil 
hour  —  how  could  he  have  been  so  im- 
prudent.'*—  he  gently  warned  the  curate 
against  the  wiles  of  Miss  Busk  and  her 
family,  telling  him  that  she  was  far  from 
being  a  desirable  match,  and  going  to  the 


length  of  saying  plainly  that  she  was  niak* 
ing  very  indelicate  advances.  '*  All  that 
may  be  quite  true/'  replied  Mr.  Goggs. 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  will  sooa  change  your 
opinion.  I  come  in  now  to  let  voa  knov 
that  I  am  engaged  to  be  marrieci  to  Miss 
Busk."  From  that  day  our  revemd 
neighbor  had  so  bad  a  time  of  it  that  it  is 
commonly  believed  his  valuable  life  was 
shortened  by  his  sufferings.  I  am  afald 
some  people  behaved  very  cruelly,  for 
they  could  not  help  laughing.  Mrs.  Goggs 
tooK  her  revenge  in  the  most  vicious  way. 
On  all  public  occasions  she  clasped  the 
rector *s  arm  and  looked  up  in  his  hot 
with  the  tenderest  interest  She  tripped 
across  lawns  at  garden  parties  to  pluck 
him  by  the  sleeve,  screamed  out  with 
shrill  delight  when  he  appeared,  caUcd 
him  her  dear  old  father  contessor,  a{ 
and  smirked  and  patted  him,  and  \ 
drove  him  out  of  the  place  at  last  by 
ing  that  he  had  twice  preached  borrowed 
sermons,  and  keeping  the  discovery  back 
till  the  opportune  moment  arrived,  when, 
iat  a  lar^e  wedding  party,  she  shook  bcr 
greasy  little  ringlets  at  him  with  a  widnd 
laugh,  exclaiming,  **  Ah  I  you  dear  old  s^ 
boots,  when  you  can  speak  like  that,  why 
do  you  preach  the  Penny  Pulpit  to  us  7^ 
The  wretched  victim  could  not  hold  up 
his  head  after  that,  and  when  a  kind  udn- 
bor  strondy  advised  him  to  dismiss  3ie 
curate  whose  wife  was  unbearable,  tiie 
broken-down  old  gentleman  feebly  olh 
jected.  "  My  dear  friend,  I  may  have  aa 
opportunity  of  getting  preferment  for  Mr. 
Goggs  some  day,  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
have  no  power  to  send  away  my  cuiale 
because  his  wife  —  well,  because  his  wife 
is  noi  nice,^^ 

It  often  happens  that  the  parson  has  to 
go  away  from  his  parish  for  some  mMitltT> 
and  he  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  ge^ 
ting  any  one  to  take  charge  of  it  durng 
his  absence.  At  the  eleventh  hour  bets 
compelled  to  take  the  last  chance  VpB- 
cant.  And  behold,  he  and  his  pariuMfr 
ers  are  p  ven  over  to  a  locum  iemgns.  Hib 
is  nothing  more  than  saying  that  he  has 
put  himself  into  the  power  of  a  man  with 
a  loose  end. 

When  the  worthy  rector  of  Cortofrifr 
the-Brake  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
obtained  an  accession  of  fortune  and  ^/at 
out  that  he  intended  to  marry.  He  lor 
nished  his  house  anew  at  a  great  expense^ 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  wtfb 
Then  he  vowed  that  he  would  go  to  tiie 
south  of  France  for  the  winter,  and  pt  a 
curate.  He  was  a  prim  and  puncnnOM 
personage,  and  he  aid  not  mean  lo  deri 
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shabbily  with  his   substituie.      Bui 

things  he  insisted  on  i  first,  thai  this  locum 
tentHs  should  be  married,  and  secondly 
that  he  should  be  childless.     He  got  -- 


actlv  the  right  man  at  last,  a  scholarly, 
well-dressed,  and  evidently  accomplished 
genileraan,  who  spoke  of  Mrs.  ^onnor 


with  respectful  confidence  and  aSecti< 
who  had  been  married  ten  years,  and  ' 
no  family,  who  made  no  difficulties  ex 
that  (he  stables  were,  he  feared,  ir 


venienlly  too 

shift.  With  a  mind' relieved  and 
fui  honeymoon  before  him,  the  Rev.  John 
Morris  set  out  for  Nice — in  the  days 
when  the  railway  system  was  not  as  com- 
plete as  now — and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connor 


fourteen  briudUd  bulldogs.  That 
speciality,  and  she  gave  her  whole  mind 
to  keeping  the  breed  pure  and  making 
large  sums  by  every  htter.  During  the 
following  week  appeared  seven  pupils,  the 
rejected  of  the  several  public  schools,  who 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr,  Con- 
nor to  be  kept  out  of  their  parents'  sight 
and  to  "  prepare  for  the  university." 
Mrs.  Connor  kept  no  female  servants. 
Not  a  woman  or  a  girl  dared  pass  the  rec- 
tory gate.  The  Connors  had  a  man  cook 
and  men  housemaids.  'J' he  bulldogs 
would  prowl  about  the  neighborhood  in 
threes  and  fours  with  a  slow,  shuffling  trot, 
sniffing,  growling,  turning  their  hideous 
bloodshot  eyes  at  you,  undecided  whether 
or  not  to  tear  you  limb  from  hmb,  and 
then  passing  on  with  menacing  contempt. 
Sometimes  there  were  rumors  of  horri- 
ble fights ;  no  one  dared  to  separate  the 
brutes  except  Mrs.  Connor.  Once  the  two 
mightiest  of  the  bulldogs  got  "locked," 
as  the  head  man  expressed  it.  "  What 
did  you  do?"  "Do?  Why  I  shrook  out 
to  IJilly  to  hang  on,  and  1  called  the 
missus,  and  she  gave  'em  the  hot  un,  and 
they  give  in  !  "  The  hot  un  turned  out  to 
be  a  thin  bar  of  steel  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle which  was  always  kept  ready  for  use 
in  the  kitchen  fire,  and  which  Sirs,  Con- 
nor had  her  own  method  of  applying  red 
hot  so  as  to  paralyze  the  oanine  culprit 
without  blemishing  him.  But  imagine 
the  condition  of  that  newly  furnished  par- 
sonage when  the  poor  rector  came  back 
to  his  home. 

It  is  easy  for  everybody  else  to  look 
onlvat  the  ludicrous  side,  but  the  clerical 
sufferer  has  to  bear  the  real  bitterness  of 
such  an  experience,  and  to  him  the  mere 
damage  to  his  property  is  the  least  part  of 
the  business.     Everybody  says  sulkily, 


•\Vhy 


'.  left  t 


such  a  r 


the  country  parson  has  to 
answer  for  all  the  sins  and  shortcomings 
of  those  whom  he  leaves  to  represent  him- 
self; all  their  indiscretions,  their  unti- 
diness, their  careless  reading,  their  bad 
preaching,  their  irreverence  or  their  fool- 
er)-, their  timidity  or  their  violence,  their 
ignorance  or  their  escapades.  One  man 
is  horribly  afraid  of  catching  the  measles ; 
another  "has  never  been  accustomed  to 
cows  "  and  will  not  go  where  they  are ;  a 
third  is  a  womao-hater,  and  week  oy  week 
bawls  out  strong  language  against  the 
other  sex  beginning  with  Eden  and  end- 
ing with  Babylon.  The  absentee  returns 
to  find  everything  has  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy. The  locum  teueHi  has  set  every 
one  by  the  ears,  altered  the  times  of  ser- 
vice, broken  your  pony's  knees,  had  your 
doe  poisoned  for  howling  at  the  moon, 
or  kept  a  monkey  in  your  drawing-room. 
People  outside  laugh,  but  when  you  are 
the  sufferer,  and  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  you  that  harm  has  been  done  which 

~nnot  hope  to  see  repaired,  you  are 

likely  to  laugh  as  to  do  the  other 

Shall  1  go  on  to  dwell  upon  the  ag- 
grieved parishioner,  the  amenities  of  the 
school  board,  the  anxieties  of  the  school 
reat,  the  scenes  at  the  meetings  of  the 
poor-law  guardians,  the  faithful  laily  who 
come  to  expostulate,  to  ask  your  views 
and  10  set  you  right?  Shall!?  Shall  I 
dwell  upon  the  occasitmal  sermons  which 
some  delegate  from  some  society  comes 
and  fulminates  against  you  and  your  peo- 
ple? Nay  I  Silence  on  some  parts  o£ 
"ir  experience  is  golden. 

When  we  have  said  all  that  need  be 
said  about  the  minor  vexations  and  wor- 
which  ate  incident  to  the  country 
m's  life,  and  which,  like  all  men  who 
n  isolation,  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate, 
there  is  something  still  behind  it  all  which 
nly  a  few  feel  to  be  an  evil  at  all,  and 
.'hich  those  who  do  feel,  for  many  good 
reasons,  are  shy  of  speaking  about ;  partly 
because  they  know  it  to  be  incurable, 
partly  because  if  they  do  touch  upon  it 
they  are  likely  to  be  tabulated  among  the 
'■  'isfied,  or  are  credited  with  unworthy 
:s  which  they  know  in  their  hearts 
that  they  are  not  swayed  by. 

That  which  really  makes  the  (»untry 
parson's  position  a  cheerless  and  Irj-ing 
its  absolute  _^iifl//Vi'.  Dante's  fa- 
iae  ought  to  be  carved  upon  the 
lintel  of  every  country  parsonage  in  En- 
gland.   When  the  new  rector  on  his  in- 
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duction  takes  the  key  of  the  church,  locks 
himself  in,  and  tolls  the  bell,  it  is  his  own 
passing-bell  that  he  is  ringing.  He  is 
shutting  himself  out  from  any  hope  of  a 
further  career  upon  earth.  He  is  a  man 
transported  for  life,  to  whom  there  will 
come  no  reprieve.  Whether  he  be  the 
sprightly  and  sanguine  young  bachelor  of 
twenty-four  who  takes  the  family  living, 
or  the  podgy  plebeian  whose  uncle  the 
butcher  has  bought  the  advowson  for  a 
son^j,  or  the  college  tutor,  fastidious, 
highly  cultured,  even  profoundly  learned, 
who  lias  accepted  university  preferment, 
or  the  objectionable  and  quarrelsome  man, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  by 
"sending  into  the  country"  —  be  he  who 
he  may,  gifted  or  very  much  the  reverse, 
careless  or  earnest,  slothful  or  zealous, 
genial,  elocjuent,  wise,  and  notoriously 
successful  in  his  ministrations,  or  the 
veriest  stick  and  humdrum  that  ever 
snivelled  through  a  homily  —  from  the  day 
that  he  accepts  a  country  benefice  he  is  a 
shelved  man,  and  is  put  upon  the  retired 
list  as  surely  as  the  commander  in  the 
navy  who  disappears  on  half  pay.  I  do 
not  mean  only  that  the  country  parson  is 
never  promoted  to  the  higher  dignities  in 
the  Church,  or  that  cathedral  preferment 
is  very  rarely  bestowed  upon  him ;  but  I 
do  mean  that  he  is  never  moved  from  the 
benefice  in  which  he  has  once  been  plant- 
ed. You  may  ply  me  with  instances  to 
the  contrary  here  and  there,  but  they  are 
instances  only  numerous  enou|^h  to  illus- 
trate the  universality  of  the  law  which 
prevails — once  a  country  parson  always 
a  country  parson  ;  where  he  finds  himself 
there  he  has  to  stay. 

As  long  as  the  patronage  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  in  the  Church  of  England 
remains  in  the  hands  it  has  remained  in 
for  a  thousand  years  and  more,  and  as 
long  as  the  tenure  of  the  benefice  con- 
tinues to  be  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been 
since  feudal  times,  I  can  see  no  remedy 
and  no  prospect  that  things  should  go  on 
otherwise  than  they  do  now.  Give  a  man 
some  future  in  whatever  position  you  put 
him,  and  he  will  be  content  to  give  you  all 
his  best  energies,  his  time,  his  strength, 
his  fortune,  in  return  for  the  chance  of  rec- 
ognition that  he  may  sooner  or  later  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  ;  but  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  making  the  ablest  man  2^fainiant  at 
the  best,  a  soured  and  angry  revolutionist 
at  the  second  best,  and  something  even 
more  odious  and  degraded  at  the  worst, 
than  to  sliut  him  up  in  a  cage  like  Sterne*s 
starling,  and  bid  him  sing  gaily  and  hop 
briskly  from  perch  to  perch  till  the  end  of 


his  days,  with  a  due  supply  of  sopped 
bread  crumbs  and  hemp  seed  found  for 
him  from  day  to  day,  and  a  sight  of  the 
outer  world  granted  him  —  through  the 
bars. 

There  is  a  something  which  sq)peab  to 
our  pity  in  every  career  manqui.  The 
statesman  who  made  one  false  step,  the 
soldier  who  at  the  crisis  of  his  life  was 
out-generalled,  the  lawyer  who  began  so 
well  but  who  proved  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  strain  he  had  to  bear — we 
meet  them  now  and  then  where  we  should 
least  have  expected  to  find  them,  the  ob- 
literated heroes  of  the  hour,  and  we  say 
with  a  kindly  sigh,  "  This  man  might  have 
had  another  chance."  But  each  of  these 
has  had  his  chance  ;  they  have  worked nf 
to  a  position,  and  have  forfeited  it  when  it 
has  been  proved  they  were  in  the  wrm 
place ;  they  have  gone  into  the  txittle  <x 
life,  and  the  fortune  of  war  has  gone 
against  them ;  tried  by  the  judgment  of 
that  world  which  is  so  "  cold  to  aU  thit 
might  have  been,"  tliey  have  been  found 
wanting ;  they  have  had  to  step  aside,  and 
make  way  for  abler  men  than  themselveSi 
But  up  and  down  the  land  in  remote  coofr 
try  parsonages — counting  by  the  hundreds 

—  there  are  to  be  found  those  who  have 
never  had,  and  never  will  have,  any  chance 
at  all  of  showing  what  stufiE  is  in  them  — 
men  of  real  genius  shrivelled,  men  of 
noble  intellect  its  expansion  arrested,  men 
fitted  to  lead  and  rule,  men  of  force  of 
character  and  power  of  mind,  who  froa 
the  day  that  they  entered  upon  the  chaige 
of  a  rural  parish  have  had  never  a  chance 
of  deliverance  from 

The  dull  mechanic  pacing  to  and  frO| 
The  set  grey  life  and  apathetic  end. 

You  might  as  well  expect  from  such  as 
these  that  they  should  be  able  to  bctak 
away  from  their  surroundings,  or  fadl  to 
be  Qwarfed  and  cramped  by  them,  as  tat 
pect  that  Robinson  Crusoe  should  do* 
velop  into  a  sagacious  politician. 

''  Pathos,''  did  I  say  ?  How  often  have 
I  heard  the  casual  visitor  to  our  wUdi 
exclaim  with  half -incredulous  wondOi 
**  What,  that  Parkins  ?  Why,  he  used  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Camford  like  a  god  I 
He  carried  all  before  him.  The  younger 
dons  used  to  say  the  world  was  at  hisneC 

—  a  ball  that  he  might  kick  over  what  goil. 
he  might  please  to  choose.  And  was 
that  other  really  the  great  Dawldns,  whooe 
lectures  we  used  to  hear  of  with  sndienvyi 
we  of  St.  Chad's  CoUe^,  who  had  to  oon> 
tent  ourselves  with  litdc  Smug's  plad> 
tudes  t    Dawkins  1    How  St.  Mary's  used 
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to  be  crowded  when  he  preached  I  Old 
Dr.  Stokes  used  to  say  Dawkins  hail  loo 
much  fire  and  enthusiasm  for  Oxbridge. 
He  called  him  Savonarola,  and  he  tvieanl 
it  for  a  sneer.  And  that's  Dawkins  1 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  " 

1  lay  innocent  traps  for  my  casuals  now 
and  then,  when  I  can  persuade  some  of 
the  eSacecI  ones  to  come  and  dine  with  us, 
but  it  is  often  just  a  little  too  sad.  They 
are  like  the  ghosts  of  the  heroic  deaa. 
Men  of  si\iy,  old  before  their  time ;  the 
broad  massive  brow,  with  the  bar  of 
Michael  Angelo,  is  there,  but  —  the  eyes 
that  used  to  flash  and  kindle  have  grown 
dim  and  sleepy,  those  lips  that  curled  with 
such  fierce  scorn,  or  quivered  with  such 
glad  playfulness  or  subtle  drollery  —  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  yesterday —  have  be- 
come stiff  and  starched.  Poverty  has 
come  and  hope  has  gone.  Dawkinsknew 
so  little  about  the  matter  that  he  actually 
believed  he  only  required  to  get  a  pied  il 
Um  such  as  a  college  living  would  afford 
him,  and  a  (nominal)  income  of  700/.  a 
year,  and  there  would  be  a  fresh  world  to 
conquer  as  easy  to  subdue  as  the  old  aca- 
demic world  which  was  under  his  feet. 
Poor  DawkinsI  Poor  Parkins  I  Poor  any 
one  who  finds  himself  high  and  dry  some 
fine  morning  on  his  island  home,  while  be- 
tween him  and  the  comrades  who  helped 
him  to  his  fate  the  distance  widens  ;  far 
him  there  is  no  escape,  no  sailing  back. 
There  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  wreckage  of 
other  barks  that  have  stranded  there ;  but 
there  is  no  to-morrow  with  a  different 
promise  from  to-day's,  nor  even  another 
islet  to  look  to  when  this  one  ba.s  been 
made  the  most  of  and  explored,  only  the 
resource  of  acquiescence  as  he  muses  on 
the  things  that  were. 

Gazing  Ear  out  foamward. 

Such  men  as  these  I  have  in  my  mind 
were  never  meant  to  be  straitened  and 
poor.  They  never  calculated  upon  six  or 
eight  children  who  have  to  be  educated; 
the  real  dreariness  of  the  prospect,  its 
crushingunchanjteableness,  only  gradually 
reveals  iiself  to  them;  they  shut  their  eyes 
not  so  much  because  they  will  not  as  De- 
cause  they  cannot  believe  that  such  as 
they  have  no  future.  Their  first  experi- 
ence of  life  led  up  to  the  full  conviction 
thai  character  and  brain-power  must  soon- 
er or  later  bring  a  man  to  the  first  rank  — 

chor  for  a  lime?  So  they  burnt  their 
ships  bravely,  "  hope  like  a  fiery  column 
before  them,  the  dark  side  not  yet  turned." 
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But  suppose  there  was  no  scope  for  the 
brains  and  consequently  no  demand  for 
them  ?  We  in  the  wilderness  h.ive  -ibun- 
dance  of  buller  and  eggs,  but  iwi  these 
commodities  long  enough  and  tney  in- 
fallibly grow  a  trille  stale. 

People  say  with  some  indignation, 
"  What  a  pity,  what  a  shame,  that  Parkins 
and  Dawkins  should  be  buried  as  they 
are ! "  No,  that  is  not  the  shame  nor  the 
pity;  the  shame  is  that,  being  buried,  they 
should  have  no  hope  of  being  dugup  again. 
Yonder  splendid  larva  may  potentially  be 
a  much  more  splendid  imago ;  let  it  bury 
itself  by  all  means,  but  do  not  keep  it  for- 
ever below  ground.  Do  not  s.ay  to  it, 
"Once  there,  you  must  slop  there,  there 
and  there  only.  For  such  as  you  there 
shall  be  no  change,  your  resting-place 
shall  inevitably  be  your  grave." 

But  if  it  be  a  melancholy  spectacle  to 
see  the  wreck  of  a  man  of  great  intellect 
and  noble  nature,  whom  banishment  in 
his  prime  and  poverty  in  his  old  age  have 
blielited,  scarcely  less  saddening  is  the 
sigtit  of  the  active  and  energetic  young 
man  of  merely  ordinary  abilities  10  whom 
a  country  living  has  come  in  his  youth 
and  vigor,  and  once  for  all  has  stunted  his 
growth  and  extinguished  his  ambition. 
There  is  no  man  more  out  of  place  and 
who  takes  longer  to  fit  into  his  place  than 
the  worthy  voung  clergyman  who  has 
been  ordaineif  to  a  town  curacy,  kept  for 
four  or  five  years  at  all  the  routine  work 
of  a  large  town  parish,  worked  and  admir- 
ably organized  as  —  thank  God  1  —  most 
large  town  parishes  are,  and  who.  at  eight 
or  nine  and  twenty,  is  dropped  down  sud- 
denly into  a  small  village,  and  told  that 
there  he  is  to  live  and  die.  He  does  not 
know  a  horse  from  a  cow.  He  has  had 
his  regular  work  mapped  out  for  him  by 
his  superior  ofBcer  as  clearly  as  if  he  were 
a  policeman.  He  has  been  part  of  a  very 
complex  machinery,  religious,  educational, 
eleemosynary.  Every  hour  has  been 
fully  occupied,  so  occupied  that  he  has 
lost  all  the  habits  of  reading  and  study 
which  he  ever  possessed.  He  has  to 
preach  at  least  one  hundred  sermons  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  there  is  not  a 
'ngle  one  in  his  very  small  repertory  that 
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.  in  the  least  suitable  for  the  n 


;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 


Hnds  himself  called  upon  to  stand  alone 
with  no  one  to  consult,  no  one  to  lean  on, 
no  one  lo  help  him,  and  in  so  much  a 
worse  condition  than  the  original  Robin- 
son Crusoe  that  the  indigenous  s —  "' 
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eye  to  their  chances  of  getting  a  meal  out 
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of  him,  or  making  a  meal  off  him,  in  the 
mean  time  doing  as  the  wicked  always 
have  done  since  the  Psalmist's  days, 
making  mouths  at  him  and  ceasing  not. 

Talk  of  college  dons  being  thrown  away 
upon  a  handful  of  bumpkins  !  You  forget 
that  the  cultured  academic  has  almost  al- 
ways some  resources  within  himself,  some 
tastes,  some  pursuits ;  and  if  he  spends 
too  many  hours  in  his  library,  at  any  rate 
his  time  does  not  hang  heavily  upon  his 
hands.  When  he  goes  among  his  people 
he  will  always  have  something  to  tell  them 
which  they  did  not  know  before,  and 
something  to  inquire  of  them  which  they 
will  be  glad  to  tell  him  about.  But  your 
young  city  curate  pitchforked  into  a  rural 
oenctice  when  all  his  sympathies  and^ab- 
its  and  training  are  of  the  streets  streety, 
is  the  most  forlorn,  melancholy,  and  dazed 
of  all  human  creatures.  An  omnibus- 
driver  compelled  to  keep  a  lighthouse 
could  scarcely  be  more  deserving  of  our 
commiseration.  Ask  him  in  his  moments 
of  candor  and  depression,  when  he  real- 
izes that  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  his 
earthly  hopes,  when  he  has  been  in  his 
parsonage  long  enough  to  know  that  he 
will  never  leave  it  for  any  other  cure, 
when  he  realizes  that  he  must  (by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  by  the  unalterable 
law  which  prevails  for  such  as  he)  wax 
poorer  and  poorer  year  by  year,  and  that 
men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  he 
will  stay  where  he  is  till  he  drops  —  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  the  bliss  of  a  coun- 
try living,  its  independence,  its  calm,  its 
sweetness,  its  securitv,  above  all,  ask  him 
whether  he  does  not  think  the  great  charm 
of  his  position  is  that  he  can  never  be 
turned  out  of  it,  and  I  think  you  will  lind 
some  of  these  young  fellows  impatiently 
giving  you  just  the  answer  you  did  not  ex- 
pect, lam  sure  you  will  find  some  among 
them  who  will  reply :  **  It  is  a  useful  life 
for  a  time.  It  is  a  happy  life  for  a  time. 
For  a  time  there  is  a  joy  in  the  country 

E  arson's  life  which  no  other  life  can  offer; 
ut  we  have  come  to  see  that  this  boasted 
fixity  of  tenure  is  the  weak  point,  not  the 
strong  one ;  it  is  movement  we  want 
among  us,  not  stagnation;  the  parson's 
freehold  is  a  fraud. 

Our  vehement  young  friends  in  the  first 
warmth  of  their  conversion  to  new  ideas 
are  apt  to  express  themselves  with  more 
force  than  elegance,  and  to  push  their  eld- 
ers somewhat  rudely  from  behind.  But 
they  mean  what  they  say,  and  I  am  glad 
they  are  coming  to  tnink  as  they  do.  As 
for  us,  the  veterans  who  have  lived  through 
sixty  summers  and  more,  there  is  no  cloud 


of  promise  for  us  in  the  hoHson.  IVt  are 
not  the  men  who  have  anything  to  gaun  by 
any  change ;  we  know  the  comer  of  the 
churchyards  where  our  bones  will  lie. 
We  do  not  delude  ourselves ;  some  of  us 
never  looked  for  any  career  when  we  re- 
tired into  the  wilderness.  We  asked  for 
a  refuge  only,  and  that  we  have  found. 

O  Hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  eartii* 
is  it  a  small  thing  that  for  the  remainder 
of  our  days  we  are  permitted  to  witness 
for  thee  among  the  poor  and  sad  and  lowly 
ones? 

But  you,  the  strong  and  younff  and  fer- 
vid, take  heed  how  you  leave  the  life  of 
the  camp,  its  stir  and  throb  and  discipline, 
too  soon.  Take  heed  now,  before  the 
time  you  join  the  reserve,  only  to  discover 
too  late  that  you  are  out  of  harmony  with 
your  surroundings,  that  you  are  fretting 
a£:ainst  the  narrowness  of  inclosure  within 
which  you  are  confined,  that  there  is  for 
you  no  outlook  —  none  — only  a  bare  sub- 
sistence and  a  safe  berth,  as  there  is  for 
other  hulks  laid  up  to  rot  at  ease.  If  that 
discovery  comes  upon  you  soon  enough, 
break  away !  Make  the  change  that  will 
not  come,  and  leave  others  to  chudUe 
over  their  fixity  of  tenure,  and  their  secu- 
rity, and  their  trumpery  boast  that  ''no 
one  can  turn  them  out."  But  let  us  have 
your  testimony  before  we  part — ^you  and 
we.  Bear  witness  yes  or  no  I  Has  the 
consciousness  of  occupying  a  position 
from  which  you  could  never  be  removed 
raised  you  m  your  own  estimation,  or 
helped  you  for  one  single  moment  to  do 
your  duty  }  Has  it  never  kept  you  down? 
Frauds  are  for  the  weak,  not  for  the 
strong — for  the  coward,  not  for  the  brave ; 
they  are  for  these  who  only  live  to  rust  at 
ease,  as  if  to  breathe  were  life ;  they  are 
not  for  such  as  make  the  ventures  of  faith, 
and  help  their  brethren  to  overcome  the 
world. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
GHOSTS. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  Cable  did  not  r^ 
appear  at  the  Hall.  Josephine  hardly 
expected  that  he  would,  but  she  half— 
more  than  half  —  wished  that  he  woohl. 
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He  had  loved  her ;  she  knew  that,  sad  it 
mortified  her  lo  think  that  his  love  had 
died  so  easily.  She  did  not  wi:^h  to  live 
with  him  on  the  first  footing ;  but  she  did 
□ot  desire  to  part  from  him  in  anger  and 
un forgiveness.  She  made  no  second  at- 
tempt to  see  him.  She  nursed  her  resent- 
ment at  the  injustice  she  conceived  he  had 
shown,  and  hugged  herself  in  her  pride. 
It  was  not  for  her  to  step  down  lo  him. 
She  had  asked  his  pardon, and  lie  had  re- 
fused it.  Now,  he  must  come  to  her.  and 
acknowledge  that  there  had  been  fault  on 
his  part. 

Mr.  Cornellis  said  not  a  word.  Every- 
thing was  prt^ressing  as  best  accorded 
with  his  wishes.  He  might  spoil,  he 
could  not  mend  matters  oy  pulling  his 
finger  lo  them.  Josephine's  indiscreet 
marriage  and  this  speedy  separation  were 
most  convenient  to  him.  She  nas  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  could  not  interfere  with 
him.  He  was  left  with  the  Hall  as  his 
home,  and  Josephine's  fortune  pretty  well 


mentof  her  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
and  would  have  required  him  and  Judith 
to  find  some  other  home. 

He  did  not  understand  Cable.  He  had 
visited  him  without  mentioning  it  to  his 
daughter,  and  had  made  him  a  handsome 
offer  to  induce  him  to  leave  tlie  place. 
His  offer  had  been  indignantly  rejected. 
Why,  Mr.  Cornellis  couTd  not  see.  He 
supposed  that  Richard  wanted  to  make 
heller  terms,  and  he  was  ready  lo  offer 
them,  but  wailed  to  see  whether,  on  recon- 
sideration, Cable  would  not  come  to  his 
terms.  Like  all  unprincipled  men,  he  was 
incapable  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
noble  springs  of  action  in  others. 

One  morning,  he  came  into  the  parlor 
with  real  surprise  and  perplexity  in  his 
face.  "Josephine,"  he  said,  "what  do 
you  think  has  happened?  That  poor 
Richard  of  yours  has  given  us  the  slip ; 
he  has  gone  off  with  all  his  goods  and 
chattels."  . 

"  Gone,  papa ! " 

"  Gone,  and  joy  go  with  him  —  gone  in 
the  yacht.  He  has  kept  the  plan  lo  him- 
self. Last  night,  he  cleared  out,  live- 
stock and  all,  his  mother  and  all  Ihe  lilter ; 
and  the  vessel  sailed  this  morning  early  ; 
she  went  out  with  the  tide." 

"  Papa  !  —  you  do  not  mean  this  ! 
Gone!    Gone  whither?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  say;  let  us 
hope  lo  explore  the  north-wesi  passage. 
We  will  send  no  expeditions  after  ihem. 
n  the  polar  bears  eat  them,  may  Ihey  find 
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the  Cables  great  and  small  to  their  taste; 
they  are  not  to  ours," 

Josephine  made  no  response.  She  was 
too  surprised  to  speak,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
tressed. Richard  gone,  and  gone  without 
a  farewell — gone  lor  how  long?  Gone, 
possibly,  forever.  Something  rose  in  her 
throat  and  choked  her.  It  was  well,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  departed;  but  it  was  not 
well  that  he  had  gone  without  taking  her 
hand  in  both  his,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
and  then,  with  broken  voices,  asking  each 
other's  mutual  forgiveness  for  the  past 
mistakes  and  estrangements. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  silent, 
thinking,  and  half  disposed  to  cry,  Jose- 
phine said  :  "Papa,  do  make  inquiries.  I 
must  know  whither  he  is  gone ;  1  cannot 
endure  uncertainty." 

"  You  will  not  charter  a  vessel  and  sail 
after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  papa ;  but  I  want  to  know  where 
he  is.     Has  he  left  no  message,  not  a  note. 


iota 


Not  a  word,  which  is  perhaps  fortu- 
nate ;  a  word  would  have  been  pronounced, 
and  a  letter  spelled,  wrong." 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  papa  —  it — it 

"  Indeed !  You  have  become  sensitive 
very  suddenly." 

There  is  a  kind  of  woman  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  civiliied  world  who 
not  only  eats  nothing  but  veal,  but  looks 
upon  it  as  her  proper  destiny  lo  bleed 
calves  and  reduce  their  flesh  to  a  condi- 
tion of  veal.  To  their  minds,  veal  is  the 
only  allowable  food ;  the  woman  who 
touches  beef  is  to  be  shunned  as  a  danger- 
ous person.    To  suit  the  taste  of  these 


color,  the  warmth,  be  bled  out  of  it.  These 
women  precipitate  themselves,  as  by  nat- 
ural gravitation,  into  Ihe  arms  of  ministers 
of  rehglon,  because  they  tind  in  their 
minds  the  nearest  approach  to  inlellectual 
veal,  and  listen  in  sweet  complacency  to 
their  sermons,  which  are  elocuiionary  veaL 
Their  favorite  reading  consists  of  insipid 
and  harmless  novels,  in  which  is  neither 
fire  of  passion  nor  spark  of  originality. 
To  feel  deeply,  to  think  independently, 
are  to  ihem  tokens  of  a  beefy  nature,  de- 
manding the  lancet  and  the  letting  of 
blood.     They  delight  in  pale  colors,  half- 


tea  lo  draw  without  the  waler  being  raised 
to  a  boil,  it  would  please  them  weII, 

A  century  ago,  every  man  wenl  to  the 
barber  in  spring  and  was  "let  blood;" 
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and  our  grandmothers  all  underwent  a 
similar  veal-producing  process,  morally, 
spiritually,  mentally;  nowadays,  a  few 
dashing  calves  kictc  up  their  heels  and 
frisk  about  the  jficld  and  refuse  to  submit 
to  have  their  jugular  cut. 

All  respect  to  the  good  women  who  go 
about  with  their  lancets  and  little  meas- 
ures for  blood ;  veal  is  an  excellent  meat ; 
we  must  be  thankful  to  them  for  produc- 
ing it;  but  they  exceed  their  province, 
they  excite  our  remonstrance,  when  they 
insist  on  our  eating  nothing  but  veal. 
The  best  meat  may  pall  on  us  when  we 
have  no  variety,  and  to  some  stomachs 
veal  is  positively  indigestible.  But  these 
veal-eating  women  are  apt  to  be  censori- 
ous, and  to  condemn  everything  that  con- 
tains all  but  a  modicum  oi  blood. 

Aunt  Judith  was  a  veal-eater;  she  was 
a  worthy  woman,  of  narrow  intellect  and 
commonplace  mind.  Her  brother  was 
somewhat  of  atrial  to  her;  her  niece,  a 
very  grievous  one.  The  boldness  of  char- 
acter, the  independence  of  thought,  in 
Josephine  frightened  her.  She  could  not 
understand  her  brother.  More  than  half 
his  sarcasms  glinted  ofiE  the  surface  of  her 
'  mind,  incapable  of  receiving  them  and 
feeling  their  point. 

Josephine  sat  with  her  aunt  in  the  after- 
noon, but  was  scarce  conscious  of  her 
piesence.  Her  mind  was  away  on  the 
sea,  following  the  yacht  over  the  blue 
waves  and  the  foammg  white  horses.  In 
which  direction  were  the  bows  turned? 
What  was  the  plan  in  Richard's  brain? 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  a  woman  rarely 
appreciates  the  force  of  her  own  stabs. 
She  regards  the  wounds  she  deals  as  light 
matters,  to  be  easily  patched  over  and 
quickly  healed.  That  they  should  go 
down  to  the  bone,  be  liable  to  fester  — 
(hat  they  should  leave  permanent  scars, 
never  enters  her  head.  So  now,  Josephine 
laid  little  weight  on  the  provocation  she 
had  given;  and  she  resented  the  conduct 
of  Richard  in  leaving  her  without  an  inter- 
view, as  an  undeserved  injury. 

Aunt  Judith  broke  in  on  her  reverie  by 
saying,  "  I  wonder  when  Mr.  Cable  will 
return.  Perhaps  he  has  taken  the  chil- 
dren a  sail  for  change  of  air.  I  feel  a 
want  of  a  change  myself." 

*' I  do  not  think  he  will  return,''  said 
Josephine.  **  He  has  taken  the  furniture 
of  the  cottage  with  him." 

"  Wliat  has  made  him  do  that  ?  " 

"He  is  no  doubt  going  to  make  a  home 
elsewhere." 

"  Why  should  he  leave  Hanford  ?  "  asked 
Judith. 


"He  has  been  uncomfortable  in  this 
house;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straints of  our  mode  of  life,**  replied  Jot^ 
phine. 

*' Uncomfortable !  The  dinner  has  alp 
ways  been  well  cooked.  What  more  can 
he  desire  ?  " 

*'  It  was  not  the  food  which  disagreed 
with  him." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  go,  consid* 
ering  who  he  is,"  muttered  Judith  Cor> 
nellis. 

"  Who  he  is  ?  He  has  been  a  fish  oot 
of  water." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  Aunt  JocUdi. 
"  Considering  who  he  is,  he  ought  to  be 
here.  Of  course  he  has  told  you  about 
himself  and  his  origin  ?  " 

'*I  do  not  understand.  0£  course  I 
know " 

*'  Then  you  know  that  in  common  JQ^ 
tice  he  ought  to  be  in  this  house.  I  think 
Gabriel  behaved  very  badly  in  the  matter. 
I  know  I  have  not  much  cleverness ;  bat  I 
can  see  that  Mr.  Cable  has  been  hardly 
treated.    Your  father  says  that  man  is  an 


then ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  very  haid 
on  Richard  Cable  that  he,  being  the  soo 
of  Gabriel  Gotham,  should  not  have  this 
house  and  estate  for  his  own ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  he  should  not  have  been  pith 
vided  for  independently." 

"  Richard  —  Gabriel  Gotham's  son ? " 

**Yes,  of  course.  He  must  have  told 
you  the  story.  Your  father  did  not  wish 
you  to  know  it  before  you  were  married; 
out  now  that  you  are  Mrs.  Cable,  there  is 
no  objection  to  our  talking  about  it.** 

'*  Richard  never  said  a  word  about  this 
to  me.  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not  know 
who  was  his  father.  Yes  —  I  am  positive 
—  he  told  me  that  himself ;  and  he  never 
said  what  was  false." 

"  He  did  not  know  ?  Nonsense,  Wf 
dear ;  of  course  his  mother  told  him." 

**  Aunt,  I  am  convinced  to  the  contrsiy. 
You  do  not  understand  Mrs.  Cable.  She 
is  very  proud,  as  proud  as  if  she  were  a 
lady.  And  Richard  feels  so  delicately, 
that  I  know  he  would  ask  her  nothing.** 

^^Mrs.  Cable  always  was  a  proud  and 
reserved  woman.  She  refused  a  veiy 
handsome  allowance  that  was  ofiEered  her 
by  the  family,  when  the  marriage  was  aih 
nulled." 

"  Gabriel  and  she  were  married  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  they  were  married  in  Sootiand. 
He  ran  away  with  her  from  Newcaads. 
It  was  an  unusual  course,  and  thereCon 
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very  wrong,  and  it  brouKlit  after  it  the 
natural  consequences  o£  all  wrong-doing," 

"  But,  aunt,  how  is  it,  if  they  were  mar- 
ried, that  Mrs.  Cable  did  not  live  with 
Cousin  Gotham  and  bear  biis  name  ? " 

"Because  the  marriage  was  annulled. 
By  Scottish  law,  those  who  are  married 
must  have  resided  a  certain  numlier  of 
days  in  the  country.  They  had  not  been 
the  fuil  lime  by  five  hours,  so  that  the 
marriage  was  declared  illegal." 
I  "But  —  how  moostrousT — why  did  not 
Cousin  Gabriel  come  with  her  lo  England 
and  get  married  again?  That  would  have 
made  all  righL" 

"  He  found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake ; 
and  he  took  advantage  oE  the  legal  Haw  to 
slip  out  of  the  marriage." 

"But  — Aunt  Judith  — the  child  —  I 
mean  Richard?" 

"  My  dear,  of  course,  as  t!ie  marriage 
was  invalidated,  Richard  was  illegitimate. 
The  marriage  was  annulled  before  he  was 

Josephine  started  from  her  chair  and 
weot  to  the  window. 

"  When  Gabriel  married  Bessie  Cable, 
he  was  young  and  inconsiderate,  and  soon 
discovered  they  were  an  ill-assoried  pair. 
His  father  and  uncle  used  their  infiuence, 
and  he  made  no  objectioa  to  a  separa- 

Josephine's  face  flamed.  She  stood  at 
the  window  looking  out. 

"You  see  now  what  I  mean."  pursued 
Judith  Corneilis,  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  slip  of  five  hours,  Richard  Cable 
would  be  Richard  Gotham  and  squire  of 
Han  ford." 

"It  was  infamous  —  Infamous!"  mut- 
tered Josephine. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  right  of  Ga- 
briel not  to  acknowledge  him,  or  at  least 
to  leave  him  a  provision  in  his  will.  But 
then  —  as  you  married  Richard,  all  seemed 
tosettle  itself  practically,  and  the  injustice 
to  rectify  itself;  but  now,  all  is  wrong 
again.  You  perceive,  my  dear,  how  wrong 
it  is  to  take  a  course  which  is  unusual ',  it 
lands  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties." 

"  It  was  infamous  —  infamous ! "  repeat- 
ed Josephine, 

"  I  would  hardly  use  so  strong  a  term," 
said  Miss  Corneilis.  "  It  was  inconsid- 
erate, perhaps,  of  Gabriel  Gotham,  and  a 
little  failing  in  justice  to  Richard  Cable. 
"  t  perhaps  Gabriel  considered  that 
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in  the  whole  ugly  story,"  said  Josephiae 
vehemently.  "  How  could  Cousin  Gabriel 
be  so  base — so  shabby?" 

"My  dear,  it  was  a  most  unsuitable 
match.  If  you  and  Richard  had  been 
married  in  Scotland,  and  there  was  a  flaw 
of  live  hours,  would  you  not  be  glad  now 
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"  I  am  sure  that  Gabriel  was  equally 
ignorant  at  tirst.  It  was  only  when  the 
matter  was  looked  into  that  the  flaw  was 

"Aunt,"  said  Josephine,  crossing  the 
room,  pulling  a  withered  flower  out  of  a 
vase,  then  going  to  the  window  again,  and 
then  to  the  table  to  arrange  the  books, 
"  aunt,  I  feel  like  a  robber,  I  have  driven 
Richard  away  out  of  this  house.  I  have 
taken  all  the  money,  all  the  land,  every- 
thing to  myself,  which  by  equity  belongs 


"  I  wish  you  would  not  dash  about  in 
the  room  like  a  bird  that  has  got  in  and 
cannot  find  Its  way  out.  Sit  down,  and 
talk  of  this  matter  easily." 

"  1  cannot.  I  cannot  keep  ray  hands  or 
my  feet  quiet.  I  am  tingling  in  all  my 
nerves.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  committed  a 
dreadful  crime.  If  I  tease  you,  1  will  go 
out.    I  must  speak  about  this  to  papa." 

"  My  dear — on  no  account ! "  exclaimed 
Mi.ss  Corneilis,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  »  He 
would  be  very  angry  with  m 
ing  it  to  you. 

'•  But  why  was  I  not  told  before  !  How 
long  have  you  known  this; 


Oh,  for  many  years.     It   has  been  a 

family  scandal,  that  has  been  hushed  up." 
"  I  ought  to  have  been  informed  of  the 

circumstances.    I  would  not  have  accepted 

Cousin  Gabriel's  estate," 

"You  could  not  help  yourself.     It  was 

left,  not  directly  to  you,  but  K  ' 

"  It  was  wrong  in  you,  in  my  father,  not 
to  tell  me  everything.  I  cannot  remain 
still.  I  irritate  you  with  my  pacing  about. 
I  cannot  help  myself.     I  must  see  papa." 

"  He  is  out  now,  and  will  not  be  in  for 

"  That  is  as  well.  1  will  go  to  the  wind- 
strew  and  sit  there.  I  am  so  agitated,  so 
angry,  so  surprised.  This  is  sprung  on 
me.  1  have  been  shamefully  treated.  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  kept  in  ignorance." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room.  She  felt  the 
necessity  for  being  alone.  This  strange 
revelation  was  fraught  with  consequences 
not  to  be  gauged  in  a  minute.    What  was 
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that  which  Mrs.  Cable  had  said  about  the 
cuckoo  turning  the  little  birds  out  of  their 
parents^  nest  ?  She  was  the  cuckoo ;  she 
had  taken  to  herself  the  nest  that  of  right 
belonged  to  Richard;  she  had  done  more 
—  she  had  driven  him,  his  mother  and 
children,  out  of  their  own  modest  cottage, 
as  well.  Could  she  sit  still  and  ruffle  her 
plumes,  and  spread  her  feathers,  and  oc- 
cupy the  nest  that  was  not  hers  by  right, 
leavingthem  outcasts? 

Why  had  her  father  kept  the  secret  so 
closely  from  her  ?  She  shrank  from  the 
conclusion.  Why,  knowing  what  he  did, 
had  he  counselled  her  to  insult  her  hus- 
band and  drive  him  away?  She  shrank 
from  the  answer  she  made  to  herself.  At 
once,  with  great  determination,  she  re- 
solved not  any  more  to  ask  advice  of  her 
father  and  be  guided  by  his  opinion.  She 
must  think  out  the  situation  for  herself, 
form  her  own  resolution,  and  act  on  it,  in 
defiance  of  every  remonstrance  from  him 
or  Aunt  Judith.  He  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  doing  what  was  just,  and  she 
would  object  to  what  was  unusual.  Jose- 
phine sat  on  the  windstrew,  her  head 
spinning,  hot  rushes  of  anger  sweeping 
through  her  arteries,  followed  by  cold 
qualms  of  heart-sickness.  As  she  thus 
sat,  her  fingers  plucked  at  the  breasting 
of  bricks,  peeled  away  flakes  of  velvety 
moss,  scratched  out  scraps  of  mortar, 
picked  away  chips  of  brick,  and  flung  them 
over  the  unprotected  side  among  the 
broken  potsherds.  She  looked  over  and 
saw  a  mouldering  collection  of  garden 
refuse  —  old  geranium  roots  turnecTout  of 
their  pots  and  half -decayed  flower-sticks, 
the  fragments  of  a  shattered  garden  vase 
of  terra-cotta,  the  accumulation  of  years 
of  broken  flower-pots  —  a  home  for  the 
slug  and  the  centipede  and  the  wood-louse. 
This  was  the  bed  on  which  Gabriel  Go- 
tham had  fallen,  a  bed  that  truly  symbol- 
ized his  mind. 

Josephine  could  not  shake  the  thought 
of  Gabriel  out  of  her  head,  now  that  she 
had  looked  on  the  place  where  he  had 
fallen  and  met  his  death.  As  she  sat  on 
the  windstrew,  with  the  smell  of  decay 
steaming  up  from  the  refuse-heap,  his 
feeble,  shivering  phost  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  it  and  shake  its  hands  deprecatin^jly, 
and  jabber  an  appeal  for  pitiful  considera- 
tion. She  had  been  throwing  the  bits  of 
mortar  and  brick  down  where  he  had 
fallen,  and  with  them  had  cast  hard  and 
reproachful  thoughts  at  the  dead  man. 
She  could  not  thank  him  for  what  he  had 
done  for  her ;  he  had  enriched  her  at  the 
cost  of  a  gross  injustice  committed  on  his 


son.  What  aa  utterly  meao,  selfish 
ture  Gotham  had  beea !  His  roundabout 
way  of  compensating  Richard  through  her 
had  been  on  a  par  with  all  his  tortuous 
methods  through  life. 

She  could  not  endure  to  remain  on  the 
windstrew  surrounded  with  sights  that 
brought  Cousin  Gotham  before  her;  she 
would  go  to  the  cottage,  to  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  and  satisfy  herself  whether 
her  father  had  spoken  the  truth.  It  was 
possible  that  Mr.  Comellis,  in  all  thiim 
false,  had  deceived  her  in  this  particuor 
also.  So  she  went  out  at  the  ^rden  gate 
and  along  the  sea-wall.  This  was  her 
shortest  way,  and  it  suited  her  best.  She 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  road;  she 
thought  that  every  one  she  passed  would 
look  reproachfully  at  her.  She  could  not 
endure  to  encounter  their  eyes.  She  went 
along  the  wall  to  the  sandy  path  that  led 
from  the  village  to  the  shore,  then  by  the 
moat  to  the  bridge,  and  over  the  bridce 
into  the  garden.  All  was  there  as  if  noUi- 
ing  had  occurred.  The  beds  Mrere  in 
beautiful  order;  the  vine  on  the  roof 
showed  a  hundred  little  bunches  of  swelt 
ing  berries.  This  year,  no  little  children 
would  sit  upon  the  stages  of  the  laddeff 
looking  for  the  purple  fruit  their  fathtf 
would  pass  down  to  them.  She  had 
spoiled  that  pleasure  for  them.  There 
was  the  slope  with  the  bed  of  thyme  and 
marjoram  and  mint,  where  the  little  ones 
sat  in  the  sun,  and  baby  Bessie  went  to 
sleep  with  fragrant  herbs  crushed  in  her 
little  hands.  She  had  spoiled  that  plea»> 
ure  for  them  likewise.  The  scarlet-ru^ 
ners  that  Richard  had  staked  were  in 
bloom,  in  scarlet,  and  there  were  no  Vtde 
eyes  to  admire  the  lovely  flowers. 

She  went  to  the  house  and  tried  the 
door.  It  was  fast.  But  she  knew  that 
there  was  a  loose  pane  in  the  scuUerr 
window  beside  the  back  door,  which  oodd 
be  removed,  and  the  hand  thrust  in  and 
the  bolt  drawn  back.  Cable  had  told  her 
of  this  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  enter  his  house  at  all  times  withoot 
disturbing  the  inmates.  She  removed  the 
pane,  and  easily  unfastened  tlie  dooCi 
Then  she  entered.  The  house  was  de^ 
serted,  and  almost  wholly  cleared  d  Hs 
contents ;  but  it  was  unlike  most  aban- 
doned dwellings,  for  it  had  been  Hmnf^ 
and  tidied  before  it  was  left.  The  few 
things  that  remained,  hardly  worth  r^ 
moval,  had  been  placed  in  onier.  That 
was  a  plain,  solid  deal  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  Kitchen  that  had  not  been  remofedt 
Against  the  wall,  in  the  comer,  was  the 
cradle,  reversed,   the   rockers   upwudi* 
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"  How  like  Richard ! "  thought  Josephine. 
"  He  has  turned  the  little  crib  over,  that 
the  dust  may  not  fall  into  it." 

He  had  not  taken  the  cradle  away. 
Bessie  was  grown  almost  too  big  for  a 
cradle,  and  he  would  never  have  another 
baby.  A  slight  quiver  passed  from  Jose- 
phine's heart  to  her  finger-ends. 

The  brick  floor  had  been  swept,  the 
hearth  tidied,  the  cinders  were  brushed 
into  a  little  heap.  Something  white  showed 
amon^  them.  Josephine  knelt  on  the 
dead  nearth,  put  her  hand  to  the  ashes, 
and  extracted  some  scraps  of  card.  They 
were  her  mounted  cabinet  photograph, 
torn  twice  across,  downwards  and  side- 
wards, vnth  a  firm  hand.  So  had  Richard 
taken  the  thought,  the  memory  of  Jose- 
phine, out  of  h)s  heart  and  cast  it  from 
him  forever.  A  pang  shot  through  the 
breast  of  Josephine,  as  though  his  hand 
were  on  her  heart  and  were  tearing  it  twice 
across,  downwards  and  laterally.  She 
threw  the  scraps  of  the  despised  portrait 
on  the  ground,  then  stooped  and  picked 
them  up.    "  He  would  not  wish  any  scraps 

—  even  these  —  to  litter  about ;  '*  and  she 
replaced  them  among  the  cinders. 

There  was  no  resentment  in  her  bosom 
now;  all  her  wrath  against  Richard  had 
died  away  ;  her  sense  of  wrong  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  thought  of  the  great  in- 
justice done  to  him. 

She  wondered  whether  she  could  find 
anywhere  in  the  house  a  photograph  of 
himself.  She  had  never  seen  one.  He 
was  too  modest  to  think  of  being  taken  ; 
but  it  was  not  improbable  that  his  mother 
had  insisted  on  his  being  photographed 
when  he  was  younger,  and  there  was  a 
chance,  a  poor  chance,  of  a  copy  being 
left  behind.  She  ascended  the  staircase 
and  looked  about  the  bedrooms.  There 
were  nails  in  the  walls  where  little  looking- 
glasses  and  pictures  and  texts  had  hung; 
but  there  were  no  photographs ;  nothing 
left  but  the  nails,  and  one  illuminated  text, 
"When  all  these  things  come  upon  you 

—  then  LOOK  UP." 

The  bedrooms  were  quite  empty ;  the 
floor  had  been  recently  washed,  and  had 
not  a  footmark  on  it.  The  blinds  had  been 
removed  from  the  windows.  The  rooms 
looked  utterly  forlorn.  She  came  sadly 
down  stairs  again. 

In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  was  a  shelf 
with  drawers  let  into  the  wall  —  a  fixture, 
therefore  not  removed.  On  the  shelf  was 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes  of  the  children, 
neatly  pinned  together  —  rags,  no  longer 
fit  for  wear  by  them  ;  and  in  the  drawers 
was  a  small  straw  hat,  tied  up  in  Richard's 


blue  pocket-handkerchief  —  that  handker- 
chief at  which  she  had  sneered.  The  lit- 
tle hat  had  perhaps  been  forgotten ;  per- 
haps it  was  not  wanted,  and  Richard  had 
left  purposely  the  handkerchief,  which 
would  remind  him  of  one  of  his  wife's 
sarcasms.  She  unknotted  the  ends  of  the 
kerchief  and  took  it  in  her  hand. 

From  the  ceiling  in  the  kitchen,  de- 
pending from  a  crook,  hung  a  fresh  bunch 
of  everlastings,  pink  and  white  flowers  of 
that  summer,  not  yet  dried  —  hung  head 
downwards,  that  they  might  drv  expanded. 
Then  Josephfne's  heart  swelled  up,  and 
she  choked.  Hastily  she  drew  the  in- 
verted cradle  from  the  wall  and  put  it  near 
the  table,  under  the  tuft  of  fading  ever- 
lastings, and  sat  down  on  the  craale,  be- 
tween the  rockers,  and  put  her  face  into 
her  hands  and  wept.  It  was  as  though 
the  spirit  of  Richard  Cable  rose  before 
her  out  of  the  cold  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
from  among  the  torn  fragments  of  her 
own  likeness  —  not  the  spirit  of  the 
wounded,  angry,  unforgiving,  despairing 
man,  as  she  had  last  seen  him,  but  as  of 
old,  gentle,  humble,  full  of  divine  trust 
and  love. 

She  cried  long ;  her  own  little  white 
handkerchief  was  soaked,  and  she  wept 
tears  of  bitter  self-reproach  into  the  great 
blue  dishclout  she  had  so  scorned ;  and 
when  the  fountain  of  her  tears  dried,  then 
she  held  the  kerchief  to  her  aching  heart, 
and  presently  a^ain  buried  her  face  in  it. 
There  was  naught  ridiculous  to  her  now 
in  the  blue  handkerchief  with  its  white 
spots. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 
BENEATH  THE  EVERLASTINGS. 

The  night  had  closed  in,  and  still  Jose- 
phine sat  on  the  overturned  cradle.  The 
tears  had  dried  up ;  but  she  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  place,  holding  Richard's 
handkerchief  clasped  in  both  her  hands  on 
her  lap,  looking  straight  before  her,  into 
vacancy — lost  in  thoueht.  A  soft  yel- 
lowish-grey light  filled  the  little  window ; 
but  within  the  cottage  kitchen  all  was  dark, 
or  at  best  was  in  deep  twilieht  Jose- 
phine had  not  moved  for  an  hour.  Her 
face  was  away  from  the  window,  in  com- 
plete shadow.  All  at  once  a  flash  fell  on 
her.  She  looked  heavily  up,  with  half- 
consciousness,  to  see  her  father  and  the 
rector  before  h^r. 

'*  I  knew  she  would  be  here,"  said  the 
latter. 

''  I  did  not  suppose  her  such  a  fool," 
muttered  Mr.  Coraellis. 
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"  Then  you  see  I  knew  her  best,"  said 
the  rector.  "Josephine."  He  put  out 
his  hand,  and  she  listlessly  put  her  own 
into  it.  She  liked  and  trusted  Mr.  Sell- 
wood,  who  had  known  her  from  infancy. 

*'  Mv  dear  child,"  he  said,  "your  hand 
is  cola  and  wet." 

"  I  have  been  crying,"  she  answered 
simply. 

"  You  must  need  your  dinner,"  said  her 
father.  "We  have  put  it  off,  and  off, 
awaiting  you,  and  the  soles  will  be  burned 
to  chips.' 

She  said  nothing  in  reply  to  her  father  ; 
but  her  fingers  closed  on  the  rector's  hand, 
as  he  was  withdrawing  it.  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  Mr.  Sellwood — alone,"  she 
said.  "  Would  you  mind  remaining  here 
with  me  a  little  while  ?  " 

"  But,  Josephine,"  said  her  father,  "din- 
ner is  spoiling ;  consider  the  soles." 

*•  Please  go  home,  papa,  and  eat  the 
soles.  I  will  not  detain  you.  The  matter 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  one  I  de- 
sire to  speak  about  to  the  rector  alone." 

Mr.  Cornellis  considered  for  a  moment. 
Josephine  was  fretting  at  the  departure  of 
her  husband.  Girls  never  know  their  own 
minds.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  she 
should  feel  for  a  while  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance. In  a  day  or  two,  this  chagrin 
would  pass  and  the  sense  of  relief  prevail. 
It  might  relieve  Josephine's  mind  to  talk 
the  affair  over  with  Mr.  Sellwood  ;  it  could 
do  no  possible  harm.  She  was  a  girl  who 
acted  on  her  own  impulses,  and  took  no 
advice  which  did  not  asjree  with  her  own 
wishes.  The  rector  might,  and  probably 
would,  advise  that  she  should  open  com- 
munication with  Richard  Cable  and  urge 
him  to  return.  This  evening,  she  might 
agree  with  him  ;  to-morrow,  she  would 
come  to  a  better  mind. 

Mr.  Cornellis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  will  leave  the  lantern  with  you,"  he 
said,  "  to  help  and  lighten  your  consulta- 
tion.'' 

When  he  was  gone,  the  rector  set  the 
lantern  on  the  floor,  and  said,  "Well, 
Josephine,  you  want  my  advice  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Sellwood.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I 
can  carrv  out  my  own  intentions." 

"  Well  done,  young  woman ;  this  is 
frankly  put.  It  is  not  always  that  your 
sex  is  so  outspoken.  They  ask  advice, 
and  follow  it  only  if  agreeable  to  their  own 
fancies." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  everything,  rector," 
she  said.  "  I  have  acted  very  foolishly  — 
I  mean  very  wrongly.  I  have  worked  a 
vast  amount  of  miscliief ;  and  now,  I  have 


been  trying  to  find  out  how  I  may  undo 
it." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Tell  me  that 
first ;  and  secondly,  what  ]^ou  are  going  to 
do  to  mend  it  Tnen  I  will  give  you  my 
advice." 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  advice." 

"Oh!  I  beg  pardon;  I  forgot,"  said  the 
old  parson,  somewhat  testily.  *'  But  I  will 
not  lend  my  hand  to  any  star-scrapiii^ 
scatter-brained  scheme.  You  may  not 
seek  my  advice ;  you  may  not  value  it ; 
but  the  experience  of  a  man  of  over  sixty 
is  worth  something." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Mr.  Sellwood,  I 
value  your  opinion,  your  advice,  most 
highly ;  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  must 
decide  for  myself.  I  have  done  one  wrong 
after  another,  an  injustice  in  ignorance,  a 
wrong  wilfully ;  and  it  appears  to  me  dear 
as  the  day  that  I,  and  I  alone,  can  work 
out  my  course  for  the  future  so  as  to 
amend  the  mischief.  If  you  approve  I 
am  very  glad  ;  but  if  not,  I  cannot  help  it 
I  must  go  my  own  way,  or  sin  against  my 
conscience.  I  know  very  well  that  my 
father  will  not  approve ;  he  and  I  see 
everything  differently;  and  Aunt  Judith 
will  be  indignant,  and  call  my  conduct 
wicked  because  it  is  not  commonplace." 

"  Nevermind  about  Aunt  Judith  —  yoa 
are  too  severe." 

"  Mr.  Sellwood,"  said  Josephine,** would 
you  mind  sitting  on  the  table,  whilst  I  talk 
to  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  sit  anywhere,  mv  dear,  to  please 
you,  anywhere  but  in  a  oishop's  throne, 
and  that  —  no  —  not  for  any  one." 

"  Then  I  will  remain  here  on  poor  little 
Bessie's  cradle,  at  your  feet." 

"  But  not  in  a  childlike  spirit  and  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  disciple,  you  head- 
strong piece  of  goods.  You  have  made 
up  your  mind  —  to  what,  pray  ?  How  long 
have  you  taken  forming  it  ?  A  solid  ]ud|^ 
ment  is  the  first  requisite  in  the  making^p 
of  minds,  and  that  —  excuse  me — yoa 
lack." 

"  I  have  been  verv  unhappy.  I  have 
cried  till  I  have  wet  dear  Richard*8  hand- 
kerchief through." 

"  So  at  last  there  is  some  commwiity 
established  between  you.  Both  use  tibe 
.same  pocket-handkercnief." 

"  Mr.  Sellwood,  I  will  tell  3rou  eveiT- 
thing  ;  but  please  not  to  interrupt  me  m 
my  story." 

The  rector,  who  loved  to  hear  his  ova 
voice,  was  nettled.  "  I  am  to  pass  no 
comments,  as  1  am  to  tender  no  advice. 
Well,  I  will  do  my  best;  but  I  cannot 
promise  silence." 
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"  And  yet  you  expect  us  to  sit  quiet 
when  you  preach,  whether  ive  agree  wiih 
you  or  not." 

The  rector  winced.  "Go  oo,"  he  said. 
"  After  (hat,  I  must  be  silent.'' 

Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
Gabriel  Gotham  and  Bessie,  as  she  had 
heard  ir  from  her  aunt;  aad  it  filled  the 
rector  with  astonishment.  He  had  not 
beartlanj-thingofit  before,  "Bless me!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  Mrs.  Cable  is  a  wonderful 
woman  to  keep  her  mouth  shut  —  proud, 
proud  as  a  queen.'' 

"  A  noble  pride,"  said  Josephine. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  admit  the  correc- 
tion—  a  proud-hearted  woman,  a  grand 
woman ;  there  are  not  many  like  her." 

Then  Josephine  told  him  how  she  had 
only  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  a  few 
hours  ago. 

"And already  made  up  your  mind  upon 
it  I"  exclaimed  the  parson.  He  could  not 
reh^in  from  making  his  comments. 

"Mr.  Sellwood,"  Josephine  went  on  — 
she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  and 
folded  her  arms  over  her  bosom,  but  did 
not  let  go  her  hold  of  the  blue  handker- 
chief—  "Mr.  Sellwood,  1  h-ive  acted  very 
wickedly.  I  dare  say  I  acted  without  a 
wise  discretion  in  marrying  Richard.  I 
was  not  in  love  with  him." 

"Then  why  in  the  world  did  you  raarry 
him?  Thai  was  your  sole  excuse  for  com- 
mitting an  act  of  folly,  and  you  have  cast 
itfrom  you." 

"  It  was  this  which  drove  me  to  it. 
Papa  was  so  disagreeable  with  me  about 
him  —  he  said  such  things  that  I  was  an* 
gry,  and  became  defiant.  Aunt  Judith 
was  stupid,  as  she  always  is,  and  1  felt  an 
inclination  to  fly  in  her  face  and  thoroughly 
shock  her.  Then  I  got  into  that  awkward 
predicament  on  the  sea-wail  at  midnight, 
when  you  and  Captain  Sellwood  came 
upon  me  with  Richard,  After  that,  mat- 
ters were  complicated  by  Cousin  Gotham. 
I  believe  he  did  it  purposely.  He  gave 
Richard  the  boat  —  in  my  name,  and  had 
the  boat  called  bv  my  name,  and  encour 
aged  talk  in  the  place  about  me  and  Rich- 
ard, which  made  me  very  uncomfortable, 
and  my  father  very  angry;  and  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  get  out  of  the  hobble, 
into  which  1  had  been  parity  thrust  and 
had  partly  slipped,  in  any  other  way.  1 
was  nearly  mad  with  annoyance  and 
wounded  vanity  and  irritated  self-will. 
Uut  thai  was  not  all,  I  saw  thai  Richard 
was  so  natural,  open,  good,  and  true,  and 
I  felt  so  utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for 
aguide.     My  father " 

"Never  mind  about  your  father." 


"  I  could  not  follow  hia  advice :  and  I 
did  not  feel  that  I  was  secure  in  my  own 
opinion  of  right  and  wrong.  I  suppose 
alt  women  look  for  some  one  to  whom  to 


never  thought  of  ask- 

:.  "■  You  seek  me  oolv 
may  be  enabled  to  fol- 
ms  without  inconven- 


"My  advice  you 
ing  for,"  said  the  r 


"Do  I 


t  be  c 


with  r 


,  Mr.   Sell- 


wood,'" pleaded  Ji 
plain  to  you  exactly  flow  I  was  situated  at 
home ;  somehow,  papa  and  I  never  had 
much  in  common,  and  we  did  noi  share 
confidences.  1  was  driven  to  battle  out 
my  own  way,  sometimes  going  wrong,  and 
sometimes  right." 

"Many  times  wrong,  and  sometimes 
right,"  suggested  the  rector, 

"Possibly  so."  She  paused,  consid- 
ered, and  then  said  ;  "  No ;  I  do  not  think 
it.  When  I  have  gone  wrong,  I  have 
been  influenced  from  without.  As  for 
marrying  Richard — that  was  not  wrong, 
except  in  Aunt  Judith's  table  of  command 
ments,  in  which  all  that  is  not  usual  is 
wrong.  No"  —  she  spoke  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  sincerity — "I  really  betieve 
that  the  prevailing  thought  in  me  was  that 
in  Richard  I  should  (ind  an  ideal  man  of 
truth  and  honor,  and  tliat  is  why  I  took 

"  Mercy  on  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  rector, 
"Because  a  man  can  drive  a  donkey-cart, 
thai  does  not  qualify  him  to  drive  a  loco- 
motive I  Richard  was  all  very  well  in  his 
own  sphere ;  but  you  transferred  him  to 
one  he  knew  nothing  about,  in  which  he 
could  not  possibly  assist  you." 

'•  I  see  that  clearly  enough  now,"  said 
Josephine  humbly.  "  I  did  not  see  it  till 
too  late  ;  and  then,  when  I  became  aware 
of  it,  1  got  impatient  with  him  ;  I  lost  my 
temper,  because  he  could  not  accommo- 
date himself  immediately  to  his  new  posi- 
tion,    1  exacted  of  him  the  impossible." 

■'  To  be  sure  you  did." 

"  I  made  noailowances  for  him,  I  was 
irritated,  and  spoke  rudely,  insultingly  to 
him.  1  even  ndiculcd  this  dear  old  blue 
handkerchief,  which"  — the  tears  be^an 
to  trickle  down  her  cheeks  again  —  "  which 
is  now  wet  with  my  contrite  tears." 

The  kind  old  rector  took  her  hand  and 
patted  it  between  his  own.  "My  dear," 
he  said,  "all  will  come  right  in  the  end, 
now;  you  have  begun  at  the  right  end, 
with  repentance," 

"  But  he  is  gone  away,  gone  with  all  his 
children  and  his  mother  without  even  say- 
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ing  a  few  points  from  south  to  north,  but 
always  with  a  main  drive  from  the  west, 
like  the  dogged  determination  of  a  mad- 
man making  feints  to  throw  his  victim  off 
his  guard,  but  never  swerving  from  his 
murderous  purpose.  The  sea,  neaped  to- 
gether, in  jostling  billows,  was  caught  and 
compressed  between  the  horns  of  Pad- 
stow  Point  and  Hartland.  In  that  vast 
half  moon,  walled  up  to  the  sky  with  per- 
pendicular iron-bound  precipices,  the 
white  horses  bounded  and  tumbled  over 
each  other,  and  rolled  and  were  beaten 
down  in  the  conflict  They  plunged  at 
the  barriers  and  leaped  high  into  the  air, 
snorting  foam,  shaking  their  manes,  and 
fell  back  broken,  torn,  to  be  trampled  into 
the  deeps  by  other  billows,  likewise  rush- 
ing on  their  destruction.  A  vessel  that 
enters  within  the  bow  of  that  vast  arc, 
when  the  wind  is  on  shore,  is  infallibly 
lost,  and  the  Bessie  on  the  morning  in 
question  had  been  driven  within  the  rate- 
ful  limits. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Cable's 
mother  was  a  Cornishwoman.  Bessie 
Cable  had  never  visited  her  mother's  na- 
tive county  ;  but  an  occasional  letter,  per- 
haps once  a  year,  had  kept  up  a  link 
between  her  and  an  old  mining  uncle, 
Zackie  Pendarves,  at  St.  Kerian.  The 
man  was  now  dead,  and  he  had  left  his 
small  savings  and  cottage  to  his  only 
known  relative,  his  niece  Bessie,  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  The  bequest  came  op- 
portunely ;  for  when  Richard  told  his 
mother  of  his  intention  to  leave  Hanford, 
slie  was  able  to  propose  that  they  should 
migrate  to  Cornwall  and  take  up  tneir  resi- 
dence in  Uncle  Zackie's  house.  What 
the  size  of  that  house  was,  how  much  land 
went  with  it,  in  what  condition  of  repair 
the  house  was,  that  was  all  unknown. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  freehold,  their  own ; 
and  the  cottage  at  Hanford  was  held  on  a 
half-yearly  tenancy.  Richard  at  once 
agreed  to  his  mother's  proposal.  At  St. 
Kerian  tliey  would  begin  a  new  life,  leav- 
ing behincl  them  all  disturbing  recollec- 
tions. 

So  Richard  manned  the  yacht,  and,  with- 
out allowing  his  purpose  to  transpire, 
shipped  iiis  family  and  goods  away,  sailed 
down  Channel,  doubled  the  Lanci's  End, 
and  was  at  once  caught  in  a  sudden  storm. 
He  had  never  been  in  these  seas  before  ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  coast  save  what 
he  could  gather  from  his  ch.irt :  but  he  saw 
that  his  onlv  chance  was  to  keep  out  to 
sea  ;  and  all  night  he  struggled  to  make 
head  against  the  gale.  When  the  day 
broke,  he  saw  that  his  efforts  had  been 


fruitless  —  the  yacht  had  been  driven 
within  the  threatening  horns,  terrible  as 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Neither  Richaid 
nor  one  of  the  crew  had  dosed  an  eye  all 
night ;  every  man's  energies  had  been  at 
full  strain.  Cable  had  not  been  down 
into  the  cabin.  Whether  his  mother  slept 
or  watched,  he  knew  not;  but  she  was 

f>robably  aware  of  the  danger,  His  dear 
ittle  oiies  slumbered,  conndent  of  their 
safety  whilst  the  father  was  in  command 
on  deck.  They  were  not  afraid  of  the 
water ;  the  tossing  of  the  sea  did  not  trou- 
ble them.  They  were  accustomed  to  it» 
as  tiny  water-birds.  Often,  one  or  other 
had  been  taken  to  the  lightship,  and  had 
been  inured  to  the  roll  and  pitch  of  a  ve^ 
sel,  and  they  minded  it  no  more  than  the 
baby  minded  the  sway  of  the  cradle. 
Why  should  they  fear,  any  more  than  the 
baby  that  was  rocked  to  sleep  by  gran- 
nie's foot  ?  This  was  their  fatncr^s  great 
cradle,  and  the  motion  soothed  their  little 
brains. 

All  night  long,  hope  had  been  strong  in 
Cable's  breast ;  he  trusted  that  he  bad 
been  able  to  beat  against  the  wind  and 
gain  deep  sea ;  but  when  morning  dawned, 
he  saw  that  their  fate  was  sealed.  From 
the  sea,  the  coast,  towards  which  wind 
and  wave  remorselessly  impelled  the  boa^ 
appeared  as  one  sheer  wall  of  rock,  no- 
where scooped  out  into  harbors,  nowhere 
retreating  sufficiently  to  allow  of  beach  art 
the  feet  of  the  mighty  crags.  Here  and 
there  on  the  top  of  cliffs  he  could  distin- 
guish towers,  the  belfries  of  storm-beaten 
churches,  cutting  the  dawning  eastern 
light.  And  here  and  there  a  seamark,  a 
turret,  that  indicated,  perhaps,  the  en- 
trance to  some  tortuous  channel  cleft  in 
the  precipices,  into  which  a  boat  mi^t 
wriggle  in  calm  weather,  but  utterly  m^ 
practicable  in  a  storm. 

The  base  of  the  cliffs  was  everywhere 
hidden  in  foam,  and  the  spray  that  wss 
caught  and  whirled  about  and  churned  op 
with  the  wind,  so  that  nowhere  could  M 
distinguished  a  line  of  demarcation  b^ 
tween  sea  and  land.  Water  and  air  were 
shaken  together  into  a  belt  of  salt  misl^ 
impenetrable  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  held 
of  the  coast  wall  stood  up  a|^inst  the 
dawning  light  like  a  mountam  ndge  whose 
roots  lie  buried  in  curdy  morning  mistSi 
If  he  could  have  distinguished  anywhere 
a  sandy  cove,  he  would  have  run  the 
Bessie  towards  it ;  but,  apparently,  tfaeie 
was  nothing  before  her  but  to  be  dashed 
against  upright  cliffs  and  go  to  pieces  in 
deep  water. 

As  Richard  stood  considering  the 
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pect,  and  tbiokitig  whether  it  vcre  advis- 
able to  tua  for  a  circular  tower  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  entrance  to  a  port, 
the  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  came  to 
him  and  insi.sied  on  taking  to  tlie  boat. 
There  was  no  chance  (or  the  vessel,  none 
possible  ;  there  was  one  for  a  small  boat, 
which  could  feel  the  shore  for  a  landing- 
place.  If  there  were  a  cleft  where  the 
tower  stood — then  a  row-boat  might  be 
run  in  ;  it  was  more  under  control  than  a 
ship.  They  wanted  Cable  to  bring  up  his 
mother  and^ children  and  lake  them  along 
with  them.  The  only  prospect  of  life  lay 
in  deserting  the  Bessie. 

Richard  Cable  heard  them  out.  with  a 
frown  and  set  teeth.  Then  he  bade  ihem 
take  the  boat  and  be  gone.  He  and  his 
would  abide  in  the  yacht  and  drown  to- 
gether in  her.  "  You  drown  your  way  — 
and  I  and  mine  will  go  down  together  our 
way,"  he  answered. 

Jonas  Flinders  was  one  of  the  crew,  and 
he  urged  Richard  not  to  commit  such  a 
folly,  th. It  where  there  was  a  cliance,  he 
was  bound  to  grasp  it ;  but  Richard  was 
not  to  be  moved.  He  took  the  wheel  and 
signed  Ihe  men  away. 

He  watched  the  crew  unswing  the  boat, 
get  in,  and  leave  the  Bessie.  He  watched 
them  rowing,  danced  about  on  the  waves, 
lashed  by  Ihe  spray,  and  then  loiit  them 
in  the  drift.  What  became  of  them,  he 
could  not  tell.  It  was  well  that  they  were 
gone.  If  he  must  die  with  his  darlings, 
let  them  die  all  together,  without  others 
by. 

That  boat  never  reached  the  land  with 
its  load.  It  came  ashore  in  chips,  and 
the  men  in  scraps  of  flesh  and  bone,  liter 
ally  sliced  to  pieces  on  the  razor-like  blades 
of  slate  that  ran  out  from  the  cliffs  into 
the  water. 

Rich.ird  noticed  that  a  flagstaff  stood 
on  a  rock  near  the  tower,  and  he  suspected 
that  if  there  were  a  channel,  it  lay  between 
these  ;  but  the  entrance  was  masked  by 
an  insulated  rock  standing  out  of  the  wa- 
ter like  a  gigantic  meal  sack.  He  took  a 
piece  ot  rope  and  lashed  the  tiller  fast,  so 
that  the  bows  were  turned  directly  towards 
the  supposed  entrance  to  a  port.  Then 
he  went  to  the  ladder  leading  to  the  cabin 
and  descended  slowly.  He  was  in  his 
dreadnaught,  dripping  with  sea-water,  his 

fiilot  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  and  the 
appcts  covering  his  ears.  When  he  came 
into  the  cabin,  it  was  still  dark  there; 
only  now  and  then,  through  a  sidelight, 
came  a  cold  white  gleam,  and  then  it  was 
blurred  over  by  gray  water.    The  pendent 
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lamp,  however,  was  still  burning;  but  the 
oil  was  almost  exhausted  and  the  wick 
was  much  charred,  so  that  the  light  it 
gave  was  rot  bright.  It  had  burned  all 
night.  Mrs.  Cable  had  not  slept  all  night; 
she  knew  the  peril,  and  she  kept  watch. 
Now,  all  the  children  but  tiny  Bessie 
were  awake,  and  their  grandmoiher  was 
washing  and  dressing  them.  Owing  to 
the  pitch  of  the  vessel,  the  operation  was 
conducted  with  difficulty.  Richard  Cable 
stood  at  Ihe  cabin  entrance,  holding  the 
posts  and  looking  on.  His  mother  was 
then  combing  out  and  smoothing  on  either 
side  of  her  ears  Mary's  golden  hair.  Lit- 
tle Susie  stood  with  her  hands  and  face 
wet,  asking  to  have  them  wiped.  Did 
Mrs.  Cable  know  that  they  were  all  about 
to  die?  She  thought  it  very  likely,  but 
she  washed  and  dressed  the  children  as 
carefully  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  school- 
feast.  If  they  must  go  in  an  hour  before 
the  throne  of  God,  Ihejr  should  go  with 
their  hair  tidy,  with  while  stockings  and 
clean  bibs,and  Mary  with  the  coral  neck- 
lace round  her  throat  that  had  belonged 
to  her  molher, 

Richard  looked  steadily  at  the  group, 
and  said  :  "  Mother,  when  we  strike,  come 
on  deck  with  all  of  them,  and  give  me 
Bessie  into  my  arms.  You  shall  not 
drown  down  here,  like  mice  in  a  cage," 
Then  with  a  deep  frown  he  added ;  "  This 
also  comes  of  her." 

"  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Cable  gravely,  as 
she  bound  Mary's  hair  behind  her  liead, 
"it  is 
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"What!  Richard?  Not  when  we  are 
about  to  appear  before  the  great  God?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  "  But  for  her,  this 
would  not  have  come  upon  us.  Our  death 
will  lie  at  her  door;  all  the  miseries  I 
have  suffered  through  her  are  not  enough. 
She  must  kill  me  and  mine." 

■■  O  Richard,  do  not  be  unforgiving  ! " 

"  1  thought  to  wipe  out  the  curse  Ihat 
comes  with  her  name,  when  I  changed  the 
title  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  evil  clings  to 
ua  and  drags  us  down." 

"  Richaifl,  I  once  had  a  bitter  wrong 
done  me,  worse  than  any  that  has  touched 
you ;  but  I  forgave." 

"Molher,  if  this  brought  me  alone  to 
destruction,  I  could  freely  pardon  ;  but 
when  it  carries  along  with  me  you  and  all 
—  all  that  I  love— I  cannot;  I  will  not. 
If  1  go  to  the  judgment  seal  aiiove,  1  will 
take  all  the  seven  with  me  and  denounce 
her;  and  if  there  be  justice  in  heaven  sLtV 
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tering  as  he  went ;  "  I  cannot  —  I  will  not." 
On  deck  again,  he  resumed  his  place  at 
the  Ciller,  and  unlaahed  it.  The  Bessie 
was  running  near  Che  meal-sack  rock,  at 
which  the  waves  raced  as  in  frolic,  or  sav- 
agely bent  on  throwing  ic  over,  but  instead 
of  effcciing  this,  were  themselves  whirled 
as  waterspouts  high  into  the  air.  The 
rocks  in  front  seemed  to  tower  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  out  of  Che  sea.  Above 
them,  the  sky  was  brightening  and  the 
clouds  parting.  All  at  once,  Richard  saw 
a  fissure  in  the  face  of  Che  cliff,  a  mere  rift, 
impossible  for  him  to  strike  and  pass 
through.  As  easily  might  a  man  thread  a 
needle  on  horseback  when  hantiog  and 
the  hounds  are  in  full  cry.  On  the  left  of 
the  ness  crowned  by  the  flagstaff,  che 
wall  of  rock  sheered  away  inland  and  the 
cliffs  seemed  to  be  scooped  out.  Cable, 
with  a  tremendous  effort,  wrenched  the 
helm  hard  down  and  brought  the  bow- 
sprit with  a  swing  round,  so  that  the  Bes- 
sie, instead  of  running  into  the  cleft, 
turned,  cleared  the  flagstaff  rock,  and 
went  on  the  ridge  of  a  roller  into  a  caJdron 
or  cove  north  of  it.  He  drew  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  and  wiped  the  spray  out  of 
them,  and  saw  that  be  had  dived  into  a 
semicircular  bay,  walled  up  to  heaven  on 
every  side  buC  that  bv  which  he  had  en- 
tered, and  in  which  the  mad  waves  were 
thundering  tumultuously.  One  side  of  the 
cove  ended  seaward  in  a  mighty  black 
headland,  that  overhung,  without  a  ledge 
on  it  where  seagull  could  nesC  or  sam- 
phire take  root.  In  the  lap  of  the  bay, 
where  the  rocks  were  not  quite  so  high,  a 
waterfall  leaped  down,  and  was  lost  below  ' 
in  the  spindrift  that  tilled  the  air.  One 
moment  more  and  all  would  be  over.  He 
left  the  wheel  and  went  to  the  cabin  door, 
and  cilled  :  "  Come  on  deck." 

Then  up  came  the  children,  Mary  lead- 
ing the  way,  clinging  to  the  rail  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  helping  little 
Martha  to  mount  the  brass-laid  steps. 
Last  of  all  appeared  Mrs.  Cable,  carrying 
the  baby.  As  each  little  head  appeared, 
Richard,  who  knelC  on  one  knee  by  the 
cabin  hatchway,  helped  the  child  up,  and 
put  his  arms  round  it  and  gave  IC  a  long 
embrace  and  kiss  —  the  last,  he  thought. 
In  this  world.  He  said  nothing ;  he  could 
not  speak.  Bitter  in  his  heart,  bitter  as 
the  seabrine,  tossed  the  anger  against 
Jo.iephine  who  had  brought  this  about. 

Without  a  word,  he  took  the  babe  from 
his  mother,  and  then  Mrs.  Cable  gave  a 
hand  to  each  of  the  youngest.    So  they 


stood,  a  little  group  on  deck,  looking  at 
the  remorseless,  cruel  shore,  at  the  sweep 
of  iron  cliffs  that  engirdled  them,  about  to 
hug  them  to  death.  Though  so  near,  tbey 
could  not  see  their  feet,  hidden  in  foaa 
and  spray.  Around  them  shrieked  nod 
laughed  the  sea-mews.  The  wind  whistled 
in  the  cordage.  The  water  roared  and 
hissed  arouniL 

Then  Mrs.  Cable  stooped  to  the  dill- 
dren's  ears  and  said  something  that  Ridt- 
ard  could  not  hear ;  but  at  once,  above  the 
boom  of  the  sea  and  the  piling  of  the 
wind,  he  heard  the  litde  voices  raised  fai 
song  :  — 

Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river. 

Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  T 
Where  in  all  the  liriHht  forever. 

Sorrow  ne'er  shall  wex  the  soul. 
It  was  a  song  the  children  had  learned  at 
their  Sunday  school,  a  song  of  which  their 
father  was  very  fond,  ancT  which  he  had 
often  made  them  warble  to  him.  Tbe 
poor,  feeble,  quivering  voices  were  now 
our  of  tune  anil  faint,  with  the  wonder  and 
fear  that  fell  on  them  at  the  sight  of  what 
was  before  ;  but  they  knew  that  their  song 
would  please  their  father,  so  theygirdra 
up  their  faltering  courage  and  sang  at 
loud  and  strong  as  they  could  :  — 
Shall  we  meet  in  that  blessed  baibor. 

When  our  stormy  voyage  is  o'er  t 
Shall  we  meet  and  cast  the  socbor 

By  the  far  celestial  shore  ? 

And  —  see  I  above  the  head  of  the  «Mer> 

fall,  towards  which  they  were  driviiif, 
through  the  rift  it  had  sawn  in  the  rocn 
wall,  flashed  the  rising  sun  —  it  turnea 
the  head  of  the  stream,  ai  it  took  ita 
final  leap,  into  liquid  gold,  and  tbe  river 
seemed  to  pour  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
sun,  bringing  fire  and  life  and  hope  down 
into  the  wild,  gloomy  abyss  below. 
Shall  we  meet  with  many  loved  ooci 
Who  were  torn  from  our  er*— 


sang  the  little  voices,  and  Stopped — 1», 
from  out  of  the  haze  that  hung  betweca 
the  sea  and  cliffs,  leaped  a  fiery  streak 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  somethiog 
flaring,  roaring,  screaming,  rushed  tntt 
their  heads  ;  and  a  moment  after,  with  a 
sharp  crack  like  tbe  report  of  a  pistol,  a 
rope  fell  athwart  the  deck.  Those  Ml 
shore  had  seen  the  wreck  and  bad  di» 
charged  a  rocket  over  her.  Richard  kaev 
at  once  that  all  was  not  lost  He  Sew  M 
the  rope  and  made  it  fast. 

In  another  moment  the  vessel  ttracL 
not  on  a  reef,  but  on  a  shingly  beach,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  great  aca  atntik 
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her  on  stern  and  went  up  in  spiral  whirl, 
like  a  sliavia^  before  a  plaoe,  and  washed 
the  deck.  Richard  seized  his  little  ones 
and  drew  ihem  lo  him.  The  wave  passed, 
and  none  was  lost.  Then  he  gave  the 
baby  to  his  mother,  and  took  up  M.iry  in 
hisarmii;  she  dung  round  his  neck,  lac- 
ing her  hands  behind,  fastening  herself  to 
him  as  a  ferret  holds  to  his  prey~  She 
was  a  shrewd  child,  and  she  knew  what 
her  father  was  about  to  do.  He  needed 
not  to  tell  her.  She  put  her  lips  to  his 
cold,  wet  cheek.  Then  he  grasped  the 
rocket  rope,  and  went  over  the  side  with 
her  into  the  boiling  foam. 

Whilst  he  was  away,  Mrs.  Cable  drew 
the  children  half  down  the  cabin  ladder, 
where  they  might  be  safe  from  the  seas 
which  struck  the  vessel  and  swept  the 
deck.  Every  sea  drove  the  Bessie  deeper 
into  the  shingle  and  farther  up  the  shore ; 
she  was  steadied,  but  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  waves. 

Presently,  from  out  of  the  leaping  wa- 
ter, with  the  froth  dripping  from  him, 
came  Cable  again,  clinging  to  the  rope, 
followed  bv  twd  men  from  the  shore  ;  and, 
the  rest  ol  the  children  and  Mrs,  Cable 
were  conveyed  in  safely  to  land.  Most 
difficulty  was  found  with  the  babe,  as  lit- 
tle Bessie  could  not  be  relied  on  to  cling. 
She  must  be  held  in  one  arm,  and  the 
rope  grasped  with  the  other.  Richard 
would  let  no  one  take  her  but  himself,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  her  through. 
He  was  now  much  exhausted,  numbed 
with  cold,  and  his  limbs  shook.  He  would 
not  yield  up  the  child.  The  danger  was 
yet  not  over. 

The  cove  into  which  the  yacht  had  been 
run  was  that  of  Pentargon.  It  has  a 
small  rubbty  strand,  which  can  only  be 
reached  from  the  top  of  the  cliSs  by  an 
arduous  path,  which,  as  it  nears  the  base, 
passes  over  shale  that  lies  upon  slate- 
shelves  steeply  inclined  downwards,  over 
which  moisture  trickles.  By  this  perilous 
way  alone  could  the  little  party  ascend  ; 
by  this,  with  great  difficulty,  had  the  coasl- 

fuard  brought  the  rocket  apparatus,  wlien 
■om  the  lookout  they  saw  the  little  vessel 
driven  into  the  cove. 

The  sturdy  coastguardmen  gave  their 
hands  to  the  children,  to  help  them  to 
ascend  the  steep  slope  over  the  treacher- 
ous shelf,  where  a  fall  might  precipitate 
them  over  a  ledge  upon  the  shingle  beach 
or  iniotlie  water. 

"  1  will  come  last  with  the  baby,"  said 
Cable.  So  the  procession  formed.  Each 
must  mount  singly,  staying  up  a  child. 
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There  was    nothing  to  cling  t 
step  must  be  taken  with  precaution  it 
loose  and  sliding  shale. 

Richard  held  the  smallest  child  well 
wrapped  under  his  dreadnaught.  She 
was  awake,  frightened,  cold  and  fretful, 
and  her  sobs  and  impatience  at  bein^  cov- 
ered up  harassed  Richard,  already  spent 
with  his  watchful  night  and  struggles 
through  the  waves  with  the  children,  lie 
raised  the  flap  of  his  coat,  put  down  his 
head,  and  spoke  soothingly  to  the  infant. 
His  voice  usually  had  great  effect  in  lull- 
ing her  cries  when  in  pain;  but  it  was  not 
so  now.  Little  Bessie  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on,  was  drenched  with  sea- 
water,  and  greatly  terrified.  She  could 
understand  her  father,  or  would  not 


bes. 


isfied. 


dada  who  has  you  in  his  arms, 
Bessie,"  he  said  with  his  moulh  under  his 
dreadnaught  "  Baby  will  soon  be  snug 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  have  hot  milk  to 
drink." 

But  she  strove  fretfully  in  his  arms  to 
beat  a  way  by  which  she  might  peer  out 
of  the  wraps,  and  broke  out  into  shrill 
screams  of  pain  and  anger. 

Richard  stood  still  on  the  shelf,  to  re- 
adjust her  in  his  arms;  perhap.s,  as  he 
held  her,  her  little  back  suffered,  so  he  a.U 
lered  her  position  under  his  oilskin  coat. 
Her  cries  went  through  his  heart  and  un- 
nerved him,  already  shaken  and  exhaust- 
ed; cold  though  he  was,  he  felt  hot  for  a 
moment,  with  distress  and  perturbation  of 

"  Bessie,  darling !  do  be  still.  Trust 
your  dada  a  few  minutes  more,  and  all 
will  be  well  I" 

But  hardly  had  the  words  escaped  him, 
when  the  rubble  under  his  feet  slid  away 
on  the  shelfy  strata  of  slate.  He  fell 
heavily  on  his  side,  Hehad  just  presence 
of  mind  lo  fold  both  his  arms  round  the 
baby,  when  he  rolled  over,  and  went  down 
the  slope  and  steps  of  rock.  If  he  were 
hurt,  he  felt  no  pain  ;  his  whole  attention 
was  engrossed  in  the  child  he  bore,  his 
whole  effort  to  ward  it  from  blows  with 
his  elbows  and  hands. 

In  anoiher  moment  one  of  the  coast- 
guard.'nen  came  down  to  him, 

"Bessie  is  unhurt!"  exclaimed  Rich- 
hand.     Stand  up,  n 

Cable  waited  a  moment,  and  moved  bis 
elbows,  and  then  said ;  "  Take  her,     I 

He  had  dislocated  his  thigh. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magaxine. 
THE  DOLOMITES  OF  THE  PEGNITZ. 

What  a  marvellous  man  Charlemagne 
was!  I  think  nothins;  so  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  his  greatness  as  his 
canal  to  connect  the  Pegnitz  and  the  Alt- 
miihl.  We  are  told  that  he  conducted 
fifty-three  campaigns  in  the  forty-five  years 
of  nis  reign  ;  but  what  of  that?  Any  fool 
can  fight.  Plato  says  that  the  perfect  man 
is  foursquare,  but  I  think  he  is  the  all- 
round  man,  and  never  was  there  such  an 
all-round  man  as  the  great  Karl.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  warrior,  he  was  a  political 
organizer,  a  legislator;  he  codified  the 
laws,  he  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  so 
free  ifrom  pedantry  that  he  insisted  on  col- 
lecting the  national  songs  and  epic  heroic 
poems  of  the  Frank  race,  which  his  stupid 
and  pious  son  Louis  burnt,  because  they 
were  not  in  Latin  hexameters,  and  were 
the  records  of  barbarians.  He  drew  up 
sermon-books  which  he  sent  round  to 
ignorant  country  parsons,  and  bade  them 
read  these  wholesome  discourses  instead 
of  talking  twaddle  or  nonsense  in  their 
pulpits.  But  that  which  strikes  me  as  the 
greatest  token  of  his  genius  was  his  canal. 
To  appreciate  this  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  map.  Charlemagne  wanted 
to  make  a  waterway  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  through  the 
heart  of  Germany,  by  uniting  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  This  was  only  practi- 
cable in  one  way,  which  we  can  see  with 
maps  before  us ;  but  how  did  he  discover 
it  when  the  country  was  .clothed  in  vast 
forests  and  was  quite  unmapped  ?  A  huge 
horseshoe  of  limestone  mountains  encloses 
the  Swabian  and  Franconian  basins,  and 
all  the  streams  that  rise  from  this  range, 
all  but  oney  slide  away  northward  to  the 
heel  of  the  horseshoe,  and  emptv  them- 
selves into  the  Rhine  by  the  Neclcar  and 
the  Maine.  One  only  river  takes  a  per- 
verse course,  and  cuts  its  way  through 
the  horseshoe  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
flows  into  the  Danube ;  this  is  the  Alt- 
miihl.  This,  then,  was  the  only  way  by 
which  the  projected  water  communication 
could  be  made,  and  Charles  the  Great 
began  to  cut  a  canal  to  unite  the  Altmiihl 
with  the  Pegnitz  that  flows  into  the  Maine, 
and  thus  decants  its  waters  through  the 
Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean.  Charle- 
magne did  not  live  long  enough  to  finish 
his  canal,  and  that  stupid,  blundering  son 
of  his,  Louis  the  Pious,  gave  up  the  under- 
taking :  he  saw  no  more  good  in  it  than  in 
the  collection  of  old  heroic  songs. 

Centuries  passed,  and  nothing  came  of 
the  canal  of  Charles  the  Great  till  this 


nineteenth  century,  when  King  Loais  L 
of  Bavaria  completed  the  uadertiddngf 
just  as  the  railway  was  abolishing  the 
utility  of  canals. 

But  conceive  what  that  canal  would 
have  done  for  Austria  and  Germany*  lor 
Hungary  and  the  Netherlands,  had  it'been 
completed!  Whv,  the  commerce  of  the 
East  would  have  nowed  through  it  throoffb- 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  and  brought  wealtii 
and  enlightenment,  and  almost  ensured 
peace  in  the  ^eat  centre  of  Europe. 
That  canal,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  give  prosperity  to  the  Empire,  and  se- 
cure it  against  internal  convulsions. 

It  is  really  worth  while  going  from 
Niimberg  to  see  the  traces  of  Chaile- 
magne*s  work,  and  give  a  few  minutes  to 
thinking  of  the  greatness  of  that  wondnms 
genius. 

I  was  considering  this  as  the  trsdn  drew 
up  at  Hersbriick,  and  I  jumped  out  to  b^ 
gm  my  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  up- 
per Pegnitz. 

Hersbriick  lies  on  the  Pegnitz  above 
Niimberg,  at  the  point  where  that  river 
emerges  from  the  mountains.  Just  above 
it  rises  the  Houberg,  a  long  ridge  with 
plateau  at  the  top,  about  two  thousand 
feet  high.  It  is  reached  through  a  ravine 
called  the  Cleft  of  the  Huns,  up  which 
the  path  clambers ;  a  platform  is  readied, 
edged  with  abrupt  precipices  of  dolomitic 
limestone,  that  commands  the  valley  of 
the  Pegnitz  and  a  main  road  of  commmri- 
cation,  from  remote  a^es,  between  Bohfr 
mia  and  the  Franconian  basin  and  Ihe 
upper  Danube.  At  this  point  the  Pe|;nits 
turns  from  its  southerly  course,  bends 
west,  and  finally  reaches  the  Maine,  R^ 
mains  of  stone  walls  and  tiles  indicaM 
that  it  was  fortified ;  and,  indeed,  we  know 
that  a  castle  stood  on  this  point  in  I0S7 
—  the  Havecksburg ;  but  there  are  traces 
of  far  earlier  defences,  and  on  an  eaploifr 
tion  of  the  plateau  in  1876,  it  was  diaoov^ 
ered  to  be  a  fortified  settlement  of  te 
earliest  inhabi  tants.  An  iron  axe,  a  bmue 
armlet,  and  even  stone  weapons  have  beet 
found  on  the  Houberg. 

The  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  thourii  prettf 
up  to  Enzendorf,  is  not  rocky ;  the  river 
glides  deep,  without  a  ripple,  between 
green  meadows,  and  the  hills  on  either 
side  are  covered  with  pine  woods.  A  n3* 
way  bridge  at  Vorra  is  curious  became 
built  of  a  breccia  of  mussel-shells,  the 
shells  so  closely  packed  that  there  seens 
to  be  no  room  for  the  cement  which  kM 
fastened  them  together  into  hard  atOBe. 
The  hamlet  of  AlfaJter  was  given  a  peori* 
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iar  privilege  by  the  Niirnbergers,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  in  1504.  Every  householder 
was  allowed  to  sell  beer  and  bread  with- 
out hanging  out  a  sign  above  his  door  — 
but  this  was  only  to  be  between  May  and 
October.  In  1528  they  withdrew  this 
license ;  and  when  the  villagers  remon- 
strated, a  license  to  keep  open  alehouse 
was  granted  to  that  woman  who  was  last 
confined ;  consequently  every  baby  arrival 
in  the  place  changed  the  site  of  the  village 
tavern,  and  the  traveller  needing  refresh- 
ment was  obliged  to  inquire  m  which 
house  the  last  baby  had  been  bora,  for 
there  only  might  he  claim  entertainment. 
Verily  our  forefathers  went  out  of  their 
way  to  do  funny  things. 

At  Artelskofen  a  narrow  valley  from  the 
west  leads  by  a  lovely  walk  to  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  district.  The  whole  of 
this  region  consists  of  an  elevated  table- 
land of  dolomitic  limestone  superimposed 
on  Jurassic  limestone.  Only  here  and 
there  does  the  superincumbent  rock  re- 
main, and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  these  relics  is  **  the  Finger  of  God. 
From  the  top  of  a  rounded  hill  rising 
above  the  plateau  stands  a  needle  of  dolo- 
mite ;  the  height  has  not  been  measured, 
and  the  top  is  inaccessible.  Pine-trees 
cover  the  hill  and  conceal  its  base,  but 
from  all  the  district  round  can  be  seen,  on 
almost  the  highest  point,  the  Finger  of 
God  pointing  heavenwards.  It  might  be 
taken  for  a  tall  lighthouse. 

Artelskofen  was  sadly  troubled  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  its  dead.  It  had  no 
cemetery,  and  was  not  allowed  one  till 
1820,  and  the  conveyance  of  its  dead  over 
the  wild  and  rocky  roads  to  the  distant 
graveyard  of  Sittenbach  caused  the  vil- 
lagers much  inconvenience.  In  1650  a  girl 
of  twelve  years  old  died,  and  as  she  was 
being  taken  to  burial  a  storm  came  on, 
whereon  the  mourners  took  refuge  with 
the  coffin  in  a  farm  halfway.  The  stove 
was  lighted  and  the  room  was  warm.  The 
mourners  took  out  their  provisions  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  beer  was  produced 
by  the  farmer,  when  all  at  once  knocks 
were  heard  inside  the  coffin,  then  it  began 
to  move  on  the  table  ;  and  when  one  man, 
more  courageous  than  the  rest,  prised  it 
open  with  an  axe,  the  dead  girl  sat  up  and 
asked  for  some  beer.  She  fived  for  many 
years  after,  married,  and  her  descendants 
are  still  peasants  in  the  place. 

From  this  point  the  rocks  become  fine, 
they  rise  in  crags  with  gulfs  and  gullies 
filled  with  dark  pine  cut  tnrough  them  and 
disconnecting  them. 

High  above  the  river,  on  a  rock  above  a 


cluster  of  russet  roofs  of  cottages,  stands 
a  ch&teau-like  hotel,  Ruprechtstegen,  with 
terrace  and  pleasant  walks  cut  in  the 
woods  about  it  1  can  commend  this 
centre  for  excursions,  because  1  stayed 
there  some  little  while,  and  found  it  most 
comfortable;  an  excellent  cuisine,  an 
obliging  host,  rooms  large,  clean,  and  airy, 
and  the  terms  most  moderate.  Four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  per  diem,  all  included. 
For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music 
with  scenery  no  better  place  can  be  found. 
Bayreuth  is  easily  accessible,  so  that 
the  performances  tnere  can  be  attended 
and  Ruprechtstegen  returned  to  the  same 
night.  As  accommodation  at  Bayreuth  is 
not  always  to  be  had,  and  when  had  is 
dear,  I  found  it  best  to  remain  at  Ru- 
prechstegen  and  go  to  Bayreuth  for  the 
Wagner  performances  every  day,  and  re- 
turn at  night  Ruprechtstegen  cierives  its 
name  from  a  hermit,  Rupert,  who  lived  in 
the  ravine  of  the  Ankathal,  or  anchorite's 
valley,  that  opens  here  into  the  valley  of 
the  Pegnitz  from  the  west 

Formerly  the  hermit's  glen  was  so 
closed  in  by  rocks  as  to  be  almost  inac- 
cessible ;  one  great  shoulder  of  limestone 
that  nearly  closed  it  was  perforated  with 
a  huge  natural  arch,  but  when  the  railway 
was  constructed  a  few  years  ago  up  the 
valley  of  the  Pegnitz  the  contractors  quar- 
ried away  this  mass  of  rock  and  destroyed 
the  arcn.  Before  the  glen  was  thus 
opened  it  was  a  hard  scramble  up  it,  and 
St  Rupert  found  it  easier  to  ciimb  the 
rock  where  now  stands  the  hotel,  and 
reach  his  cave  near  the  head  of  the  ravine 
by  a  walk  above  the  predpices  that  shut 
in  the  gorge.  That  cave  of  his  is  curious 
in  several  ways.  The  best  idea  that  can 
be  formed  of  it  is  to  imagine  a  vast  molar 
tooth  standing  half  out  of  the  gums  about 
seventy  feet  nigh,  with  the  cavities  be- 
tween the  fongs  showing  on  three  sides. 
In  front  is  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  thirty- 
six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high.  The 
openings  right  and  left  were  much  smaller, 
and  were  walled  up. 

Inside  the  cave  the  effect  is  peculiar, 
and  the  origin  of  the  cave  perplexing. 
One  seems  to  be  standing  in  a  gigantic 
fireplace.  In  front  of  one  is  the  fire4>ack, 
quite  smooth,  but  with  the  arch  marked 
on  it.  Overhead  the  rock  or  tooth  is  seen 
to  be  hollow,  and  to  run  up  some  height, 
like  a  chimney.  It  is  not,  however,  open 
at  the  top.  The  rock  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
superincumbent  dolomitic  formation,  of 
which  all  the  surrounding  portion  has 
been  carried  away  except  a  chimney  of  an 
ancient  cavern  once  biuied  deep  tieneath 
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the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  was  pre- 
served because  the  stalactite  incrusting  the 
chimney  had  rendered  it  harder  than  the 
surrounding  rock. 

The  forest  is  here  very  dense,  but  in  a 
walk  down  the  valley  weird  rocks  can  be 
seen  starting  up  between  the  trees :  at 
one  point  the  Seven  Giants  —  seven  huge 
grey  masses  of  stone,  like  Egj'ptian  Mem- 
nons  ;  then  in  an  open  glade  the  Giant^s 
Castle,  with  its  keep,  its  windows,  doors, 
and  battlements,  so  like  real  masonry  as 
to  invite  an  inspection  before  the  visitor 
gives  credence  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  a 
natural  formation.  I  confess  to  being 
somewhat  weary  of  stalactite  caverns, 
having  visited  a  good  many  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  but  1  never  saw  any  so 
curious  as  the  Windloch,  near  Neuhaus, 
at  a  place  called  Krottensee,  or  Frogs'- 
lake.  For  centuries  it  was  known  that 
there  was  a  circular  hole  in  the  ground  in 
the  forest,  out  of  which  an  icy  wind  blew, 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  exploring  it  It 
was  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  till 
in  1833  ^  poor  mad  woman,  rambling 
through  the  woods,  fell  in.  Her  cries 
were  heard  by  a  woodcutter  five  days 
after  her  disappearance,  and  he  reported 
what  he  had  heard.  A  detachment  of  ad- 
venturous men  with  ropes  visited  the 
well-like  opening,  and  one  was  let  down 
into  it  by  torches.  At  the  bottom,  about 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
poor  creature  was  found,  fortunately  un- 
hurt, on  a  heap  of  branches  and  leaves 
that  bad  fallen  in  and  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  height,  so  that  her  fall  had 
been  broken.  She  was  extricated  and 
lived  for  fifteen  years  after. 

No  further  attempt  to  explore  the  cave 
was  made  till  1853,  when  a  fresh  entrance 
was  made  through  a  rift  where  light  glim- 
mered, but  even  then  only  one  level  ot  the 
cavern  was  examined.  Only  in  1878  was 
a  lower  level  explored  and  made  accessi- 
ble. 

One  horrible  discovery  was  made  when 
the  cave  was  searched  —  several  human 
skulls  and  skeletons,  together  with  weap- 
ons and  other  relics,  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  who  the  unfortunates  were  who 
found  there  a  living  grave.  In  1703  a 
skirmish  took  place  in  the  neighborhood 
between  the  Bavarians  and  the  Imperial 
troops,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
Again,  in  the  August  of  1796,  General 
Jourrlan  retreated  before  the  Imperial 
troops  through  the  Pegnitz  valley,  on 
which  occasion  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  in  arms  against  the  defeated  French, 
who  fled  with  precipitation  and  without 


order.  Apparently  some  soldiers  on  bodi 
occasions  lost  their  way  in  the  forest  whilst 
in  flight,  and  fell  into  the  Windloch« 
whence  they  never  emerged.  Indeed,  their 
skulls  and  bones  lie  there  still  where  tliey 
died.  They  have  not  been  given  Chris- 
tian buriaL 

The  curious  feature  of  this  cavern  is 
that  we  see  in  it  that  the  whole  mountain 
in  which  it  runs  is  like  a  fossil  sponge. 
The  caves  and  passages  are  simply  end- 
less, as  numerous  and  as  ramified  as  the 
passages  in  a  coarse  bath  spon^.  Two 
or  three  have  been  made  accessible,  that 
is  all ;  a  hundred,  a  thousand  more  might 
also  be  penetrated  with  a  little  troiuie. 
They  go  up,  they  go  down,  to  the  riffht^ 
to  the  left ;  a  handrail  protects  the  visitor 
from  a  horrible  g^ulf  of  solid  darkness, 
which  even  the  magnesium  light  wiU  not 
irradiate.  Here  one  might  ramble  on,  and 
tumble,  and  pick  oneself  up  if  not  shaU 
tered  by  the  tall,  and  creep  along  as  long 
as  life  lasted,  without  coming  out  into  the 
day.  It  gives  one  an  uncomfortable  half- 
hour  to  handle  the  skulls  of  the  poor  men 
who  perished  in  that  abyss,  and  consider 
what  they  endured  before  death  put  a  pe- 
riod to  their  horrors. 

As  for  the  waterfalls  and  organs,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  Easle,  the  Madonni, 
the  Albert  Durer,  of  st^actite  and  stalag- 
mite, wherewith  one  is  pestered  by  t£e 
guide,  I  say  nothing  concerning  tni 
they  interested  me  not  My  attention 
directed  to  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  the 
openings  on  all  sides  into  untrod  galleries, 
the  honeycomb  of  the  whole  rock  of  whidi 
the  mountain  is  built  up. 

High  above  the  whole  table-land  stands 
a  crag  of  dolomite,  crowned  with  the  cai* 
tie  of  Hohenstein,  still  in  fair  presenpfr 
tion.  It  is  the  most  commanding  situation 
in  the  whole  district,  and  the  view  fromh 
is  very  extensive,  bounded  on  the  eastbf 
the  Bohemian  forest,  on  the  north-east  bf 
the  Fichtel  Mountains,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  low  forest  range  of  the  SteiserwakL 
It  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Babenben 
According  to  tradition  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian  was  bom  here,  and  the  nih 
fortunate  Conradin  spent  many  years  in 
this  eagle's  nest,  and  here  dictated  Us 
will  before  he  departed  to  Naples  to  his 
tragic  death  in  1268.  This  is  possifak 
enough,  as  the  castle  came  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  in  1235.  In  1553  the  marmvt 
Albert  Alci blades  attacked  and  took  the 
castle,  and  partly  ruined  it.  King  Louis 
I.  of  Bavaria  spent  a  trifle  in  putting  It  in 
a  condition  to  prevent  further  ruin,  and  it 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  guard  who  kiaks 
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over  the  country  to  give  signal  in  the 
event  of  fire.  Tne  castle  can  never  have 
been  large ;  it  contained  two  courts,  one 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  other. 
The  walls  grow  out  of  the  limestone  rocks 
which  in  places  overhang,  and  the  castle 
would  be  impregnable  were  it  possible  for 
its  defenders  to  subsist  without  food. 

It  has  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  these 
castles  perched  on  rocks  were  supplied 
with  water,  but  when  any  that  arc  in  hab- 
itable condition  are  examined  the  difficulty 
disappears.  Unlike  English  castles,  the 
towers  of  the  German  castles  were  fur- 
nished with  very  steep  tiled  roofs,  and 
every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  these  roofs 
was  carried  away  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  fall-pipes  into  the  castle  well, 
which  was  often  sunk  to  an  enormous 
depth.  These  wells  were  not  supplied  by 
springs,  but  filled  with  rain-water. 

Below  the  rock  of  Hohenstein  is  a  small 
village,  and  in  the  humble  inn  I  found  a 
travellers'  book.  The  only  English  in- 
scription was  as  follows  —  it  is  needless 
to  say,  not  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  — 

John  Eckstein  of  Woked  visited  this  Moun- 
tain 
Hohenstein  with  a  beautiful  Weather  and  a 
dress-coat  with  a  Umbrella  and  his  friends 
Pfiier  and  Raum,  all  Canditates  of  the  Osti- 
ologie. 

Near  Hohenstein  is  a  mill,  in  which  in 
1817,  at  the  instigation  of  their  mother 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant,  the 
two  sons  of  the  miller  murdered  their  fa- 
ther. The  mill  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  glen,  enclosed  by  pine  wood-cov- 
ered hills,  and  is  called  the  Black  Mill. 

On  August  9,  181 7,  the  miller  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  supposed  that  as  he 
returned  drunk  from  Sittenbach,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  stream  and  been  drowned. 
About  a  year  after  his  disappearance  sus- 
picion arose  that  the  man  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  local  magistrate  investigated 
the  matter,  but  found  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rumor  was  based  on  truth.  In 
1821  this  magistrate  was  suspended  on 
suspicion  of  malversation,  and  a  new  one 
appointed ;  whereupon  fire  broke  out 
among  the  archives  of  Hersbriick  and 
destroyed  them ;  suspicion  naturally  at- 
tached to  the  degraded  magistrate. 

A  fresh  examination  was  begun  into 
the  matter  of  the  miller's  disappearance 
in  1 82 1,  when  a  confession  was  obtained 
from  the  wife  of  Wagner  the  serving-man, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  murder.  She  said 
**that  in  August,  181 7,  the  miller's  sons 
tried  to  persuade  her  husband  to  assist 
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them  in  setting  rid  of  their  father ;  that  at 
last  her  husband  went  one  night  into  the 
miller's  bedroom  and  helped  the  sons  to 
destroy  him ;  whereupon  the  corpse  was 
buned  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near  a  field 
belongine  to  the  mill." 

The  old  miller,  Kleinschrot,  who  was 
a  cruel  husband  and  father,  and  a  man  of 
most  abandoned  habits,  had  lived  in  con- 
stant enmity  with  his  family.  At  last  thev 
could  no  longer  endure  him,  and  the  wii^ 
and  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters  agreed 
to  get  rid  of  him.  On  December  7  the 
court  arrested  the  entire  family,  and  next 
day  Wagner  showed  the  magistrate  where 
the  body  had  been  buried.  After  remov- 
ing several  loose  stones  and  layers  of 
leaves  and  moss,  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  were  found.  According  to 
usage  the  accused  were  confronted  with 
the  remains.  The  elder  son,  Conrad,  at 
once  exclaimed,  **This  is  my  father's 
body,  but  I  did  not  murder  him."  The 
second,  Frederick,  would  say  nothing. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Kunegunda,  cried 
out,  **  I  know  nothing  about  this,  but  I 
know  about  my  father"s  death."  Mare:^ 
ret  exclaimed,  *'I  am  innocent  of  uie 
deed ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I  heard 
my  father's  dreadful  scream,  and  then  it 
was  too  late."  The  wife,  Barbara  Klein- 
schrot, was  a  dull-witted  woman,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  kind-hearted, 
patient,  well-meaning,  and  of  spotless  life 
and  reputation.  The  same  was  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  all  who  knew  the 
family  to  the  character  of  the  children; 
thev  were  pious,  honest,  eentle,  orderly, 
ana  industnous ;  the  onlv  black  sheep  m 
this  flock  of  lambs  was  tne  man  they  nad 
murdered !  One  very  curious  fact  came 
out  at  the  investigation.  Old  Kleinschrot 
himself  had  been  a  bad  son  to  his  own 
father,  and  had  lifted  up  his  impious  hand 
against  him.  His  son  Conrad  said,  and 
his  statement  was  confirmed :  **  My  father 
was  a  savage  man,  who  never  treated  us 
as  his  children,  nor  even  called  us  his 
children,  but  always  rogues  and  thieves. 
He  could  not  endure  our  mother ;  called 
her  by  the  vilest  names,  and  frequently 
beat  her  so  that  she  lav  in  bed  for  days ; 
she  bears  the  marks  of  his  cruel  treatment 
on  her  body  to  this  da  v.  Sometimes  he 
kicked  and  beat  her  till  she  was  so  cov- 
ered with  blood  that  no  one  could  have 
reco^ized  her.  Meanwhile  he  had  three 
illegitimate  children  by  women  upon 
whom  he  spent  the  money  which  my 
mother  had  brought  him  at  their  marriage, 
for  all  the  property  was  hers."  The  sons 
further  described  his  cruelties  exercised 
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on  themselves.  The  miller  was  cut  down 
with  an  axe  by  Wagner,  and  then  stabbed 
at  a  signal  given  by  Conrad  ringing  the 
mill  bell. 

Conrad  and  Wagner  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  Frederick  to  im- 
prisonment for  fifteen  years,  the  mother 
for  eight  years;  the  daughters  were  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence. 

The  castle  of  Hartenstein,  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pegnitz,  also  on  a 
mass  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  plateau,  but 
not  so  high  as  Hohenstein,  is  now  in 
ruins ;  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  those 
who  love  Wagner's  operas,  because  Wolf- 
ram of  Eschenbach,  the  hero  of  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  after  Tannhauser  himself,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  IJaron  of  Hartenstein, 
and  spent  several  years  in  this  castle, 
where  he  honored  the  lady  of  the  house, 
Elizabeth,  with  his  songs  and  reverent 
devotion.  Wagner  has  transferred  this 
Elizabeth  to  the  Wartburg,  and  identified 
her  with  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Wolfram  is  the  author  of  the  "  Parsival  " 
out  of  which  Wagner  formed  his  last  and 
noblest  opera.  Wolfram  mentions  Eliza- 
beth of  Hartenstein  in  his  **  Parsival." 
The  date  of  his  death  was  1230;  a  few 
years  before  his  death  the  castle  passed 
away  from  the  Hartensteiners  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Reicheneck,  but  the  new 
lord  took  to  pillaging  the  merchants  trav- 
elling along  the  road  between  Niirnberg 
and  Prague,  and  at  the  complaint  of  the 
citizens,  Louis  the  Bavarian  oesieged  the 
caslle  and  expelled  the  robber  baron. 
From  Ruprechtstegen  the  road  up  the  val- 
ley abounds  in  lovely  scenery,  the  rocks 
are  wildly  fantastic  and  picturesque.  At 
one  place  stand  two  pillars  of  dolomite, 
shaped  by  the  weather  into  female  figures, 
and  going  by  the  name  of  the  Gossips. 
One  woman  wears  a  bonnet,  another  a 
kerchief  over  her  head ;  their  faces  are  to- 
gether, and  they  seem  engaged  in  close 
and  eager  conversation.  Still  more  ex- 
traordinary is  the  Dragon's  Head.  This 
is  a  gigantic  head,  more  like  that  of  a  man 
or  a  lion  than  a  dragon,  with  the  mouth 
gaping  above  the  river ;  small  rifts  make 
the  nostrils;  there  is  a  projecting  nose, 
and  two  hollow  eyes  —  caverns,  out  of 
which  at  one  time  subterranean  streams 
spouted:  above  the  brows  grow  turf, 
scrub,  and  small  firs,  like  a  bristling  head 
of  hair;  and  then,  over  all,  precipitous 
cliffs  shoot  up  into  the  sky  like  castle 
towers.  On  the  level  of  the  gigantic 
mouth  the  river  is  very  deep,  and  here 
the  road  is  on  the  level  of  the  walls.  One 
night  a  peasant  was  driving  along  the 


road  in  his  wagon  with  a  pair  of  hon 
when,  instead  of  turning  with  the  BWi 
of  the  road,  in  the  dark  ne  drove  right 
to  the  dragon's  mouth.  In  went  peass 
and  wagon  and  horses,  and  though  1 
body  was  recovered,  the  wagon  and  hoi 
bones  lie  in  the  depths  under  the  re 
still. 

A  violent  storm  of  thunder,  liefatidi 
and  rain  hacl  swept  down  the  vailey  ji 
before  I  walked  through  it  on  one  oc 
sion,  after  which  the  sun  blazed  forth,  a 
the  effect  of  the  limestone  precipii 
steaming  in  the  sun*s  rays  was  verr 
markable.  The  railroad  dives  in  and  c 
of  tunnels,  traversing  five  in  a  compa 
tively  short  distance  oef ore  reaching  N< 
haus,  and  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  1 
valley  can  be  obtained  by  a  traveller  n 
contents  himself  with  a  railway  joon 
from  Niirnberg  to  Bayreuth. 

The  river  swarms  with  fish,  as  two  ] 
glish  enthusiasts  know,  who  go  thi 
every  year  and  say  nothing  about  It 
other  aisciples  of  old  Izaak  Walton. 

The  water  always  maintains  one  ti 
perature;  it  never  freezes;  even  on  1 
shallow  pools  at  the  side  ice  does  1 
form,  as  the  river  is  fed  from  subtenaiu 
reservoirs.  At  Ruprechtstegen  the  stre 
in  the  Anka  ravine  disappears,  but 
emerges  under  the  rock  on  which  the  I 
is  built  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  a  1 
bine,  which  forces  water  up  into  the  hoi 
The  river  is  deep  bottl&freen,  and  d 
as  glass  down  to  Hersbriick,  where 
unites  with  other  streams  not  issuingfin 
limestone,  and  becomes  yellow  and  tiurl 

The  botanist  will  find  much  to  Intel 
him  in  the  woods  on  the  plateau  and 
the  marshes.  Four  kinds  of  pinks  gi 
on  the  dolomitic  rocks,  and  many  an.offc 
—  among  them  the  curious  green  nan. 

Also,  if  the  visitor  be  desirous  of  see 
the  very  fattest  women  produced  by 
Continent,  let  him  run  across  the  Bo 
mi  an  frontier  to  Marienbad,  and  when 
band  plays  he  will  see  them  rolling,  li 
ally  rolling  along  the  paths  in  the  €01 
to  the  orchestra,  in  all  degrees  ol  obei 
past  the  wildest  imagination  to  picb 
Marienbad  has  the  credit  of  reducing 
I  sat  at  tad/e  d'^kdti  one  day  there,  wed| 
in  among  fat  women,  and  saw  and  Ai 
them  eat.  Then  I  ceased  to  wonder  ( 
they  were  fat,  and  my  opinion  of 
powers  of  the  Marienbad  waten  to 
duce  such  vigorous  and  omnivorous  en 
into  moderate  proportions  rose  to  a  I 
pitch. 

This  is  what  the  iaX  lady  opposite 
ate  :  soup,  boiled  beef,  veal  cuuetSy  v 
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pork,  raw  herring  and  o 


then  ordered  "gefijIUe   Taube." 
dove ;  and  when  she  had 
gtfiillte  Taube  herself. 


baked  veal,  I  agreeable,  as  facts  so  seldoi 


ROFl 

You  tell  me,  my  dear  George,  that  you 
have  decided  on  the  Profession  of  Letters 
(I  adopt  your  capital  ones,  but  would  hint 
in  passing  that  they  have  rather  gone  out 
of  fashion  with  the  late  Lord  Lyllon),  and 

¥)U  ask  for  my  approval  and  sanction, 
here  can  be  no  i|LHj^iion  of  sanction. 
You  are  your  own  mjaitrr ;  and  indeed  my 
concern  in  your  affuirs  has  always,  as  you 
may  have  guessed,  been  dictated  by  friend- 
ship, never  by  law.  Your  father  made 
you  my  nephew,  and  Providence  made 
you  an  orphan  while  the  law  slill  called 
you  an  infant.  My  brother  did  indeed 
offer  me  the  high  responsibiUty  of  your 
guardianship;  but  many  considerations, 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with,  in- 
duced me  10  decUne  a  compliment  as  sur- 
prising, I  may  say,  as  it  was  gratifying. 
During  a  life  which  can  noivoe  called 
long,  and  could  at  no  time  have  been 
called  entirely  serene,  I  have  invariably 
found  my  own  responsibilities  as  much  as 
I  could  conveniently  manage;  and  your 
father  had  the  most  substantial  reasons  tor 
knowing  that  my  sug''Cstion  of  his  lawyer 
as  a  more  fit  person  for  the  post  was  dic- 
tated neither  by  indolence  nor  caprice. 
Mr.  Rowe,  I  am  happy  to  think,  has  dis- 
chat^ed  his  trust  with  the  vigilance  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  was  conscious 
that  his  virtue  would  not  be  his  sole  re- 
ward. You  say  that  you  regard  me  as  a 
second  father.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake 
that  you  had  a  first ;  but,  believe  me,  I 
appreciate  the  compliment  Wetwohave 
been  good  friends  from  the  first;  and 
whenever  my  circumstances  permitted  me 
1  have  always  been  glad  to  increase  the 
harmless  stock  of  your  youthful  pleasures. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  few  serious  disaeree- 
ments  your  poor  father  and  I  ever  had  was 
on  the  occasion  of  my  presenting  you  with 
your  first  pony.  Tliere  was  some  misun- 
derstanding about  the  payment,  which  he 
had  eventually  to  settle,  together  with 
some  additions  sanctioned  in  such  cases 
{it  has  always  seemed  to  me  unreasonably) 
by  the  law.  I  remember  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  hurt  at  tlie  time  by  his  insis- 
tence   on   the    fact  (rendered  no    more 
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ndispulable  truth)  th; 
found  his  presents  to  you 
than  mine.  Well,  rest  his  soul ;  ne  was  3 
good  brother  to  me,  as  he  was  a  good 
father  to  you,  and  be  it  far  from  me  to 
breathe  a  word  against  his  memory. 

But  to  have  done  with  stealing  this  dim 
fire  from  the  fountains  of  the  past  —  the 
metaphor  is  the  laureate's,  not  mine,  and 
is  not,  perhaps,  among  his  happiest ;  even 
Prometheus  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  to  draw  lire  from  afountain.  Itwas  my 
purpose  to  show  you  that  there  never  has 
been,  and  cannot  be,  any  question  of  sanc- 
tion between  you  and   me.     In  the  first 

second,  you  arc  now  your  own. 

But  you  ask  also  for  my  approval. 
That  is  another  matter ;  let  us  consider  it 
a  little. 

1  may  call  myself,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  call  himself,  an  old  straggler. 
From  my  earliest  manhood  I  have  wres- 
tled with  fortune,  and  I  cannot  honestly 
say  that  I  have  ever  really  got  the  belter 
of  the  jade,  Horace,  you  may  remember, 
vowed  that  he  could  wrap  himself  in  his 
virtue  and  hughonest  poverty  to  his  heart. 
That  is  very  pretty  in  poetry ;  but  in  plain 
prose  you  will  find  virtue  but  a  flimsy 
covering  for  an  only  one.  As  for  poverty, 
let  me  frankly  own  that  I  could  never  hug 
it ;  but  it  has  ever  had  a  cursed  awkwara 
knack  of  hugging  me.  I  began  life  on  my 
own  account  with  a  capital  of  what  used  to 
be  called  a  liberal  education  and  some 
two  thousand  pounds  of  debt,  no  income, 
and  no  profession.  We  need  not  now 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  causes  of  this 
untoward  start;  indeed  I  apologize  for 
mentioning  it,  but  it  was  io  a  manner 
necessary.  Of  course,  I  drifted  into  lit- 
erature. The  noble  profession  of  letters 
is  the  only  one  that  needs  no  capital,  no 
testimonials,  no  examinations,  no  appren- 
ticeship. Any  one  can  adopt  it  at  any 
moment — take  notice  that  I  commit  my- 
self to  nothing  more.  Well,  I  drifted  into 
literature,  and  therein  1  have  remained 
ever  since.  It  is  now  more  than  —  but 
these  details  are  paltry.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  I  first  took  room's  in  Grub 
Street,  and  I  am  too  old  to  leave  it  now. 
My  lodgings  are  more  comfortable  than 
they  once  were;  'twas  a  garret  to  begin 
witfi,  and  a  garret  it  remained  for  loo  long 
a  time  to  please  me.  Probably  you  have 
never  read  Bdranger,  but  you  will  remem- 
ber with  how  neat  a  hand  our  own  Thack- 
eray has  turned  the  old  Frenchman's 
praises  of  a  garret. 
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Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares. 
Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun, 

Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs 
In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

Pretty  lines,  are  they  not  ?  Indeed,  the 
whole  piece  is,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
about  the  best  translation  ever  done  out 
of  any  language  into  ours.  But  the  real- 
ity, my  boy,  is  not  so  pretty.  Those  stairs 
are  deuced  hard  to  climb  when  the  vault- 
ing days  are  done;  and  the  view,  when 
you  get  there,  looks  very  bleak  and  dis- 
mal in  the  afternoon  sun.  Literature  in  a 
garret  couples  well  with  love  in  a  cottage ; 
both  are  pretty  things  to  write  about,  but 
I  have  never  met  the  man  who  has  tried 
either  and  would  willingly  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. 

But  these  are  gloomy  thoughts  ;  we  will 
not  dwell  on  them.  I  do  not  wish  to 
quench  your  youthful  fires,  nor  to  equip 
you  for  your  campaign  with  the  conviction 
that  you  are  destined  to  disaster.  But  it 
would  be  still  more  from  the  purpose  to 
flatter  you  with  the  idea  that  the  world  of 
letters  lies  before  you,  a  fat  oyster,  wait- 
ing only  to  be  opened  by  your  pen.  And 
as  I  have  myself  been  through  the  mill  as 
completely  as  most  men,  it  is  possible  that 
my  experiences  may  be  of  some  service 
to  you.  At  its  best  it  can  be  but  a  nega- 
tive service ;  they  may  teach  you  what  not 
to  expect.  Wisdom  they  will  not  bring 
you  —  perhaps  they  have  not  brought  it 
to  me ;  but  they  may  help  to  scatter  an 
illusion  or  two,  to  prevent  a  disappoint- 
ment. Some  men  are  like  paths,  —  they 
lead  you  to  your  journey's  end ;  others 
(the  large  majority)  are  lilce  finger-posts, 
—  they  only  point  the  way  you  should  not 
go  to  get  there.  Regard  me,  my  dear  boy, 
as  a  battered  old  finger-post. 

You  may  remind  me  that  you  will  not 
have  to  begin  life  in  a  garret.  A  cynic 
might  retort  by  asking,  what  security  have 
you  that  you  will  not  end  there?  But 
your  uncle  is  no  cynic,  though  he  has  been 
called  one;  and  I  freely  and  cordially  own 
that  your  star  rises  in  a  fairer  sky  than 
did  mine.  May  it  continue  so  to  the  set- 
ting !  It  is  true  ;  you  can  afford  to  lodge 
yourself  like  a  gentleman  with  your  house- 
nold  gods  around  you  (you  have  a  pretty 
taste,  I  noticed  when  I  visited  you  at  Ox- 
ford, for  that  agreeable  but  not  inexpen- 
sive company)  and  to  nourish  your  young 
fancies  on  some  more  cheerful  fare  than 
oatmeal.  And  now  let  us  consider  what 
are  those  fancies. 

It  is  true  that  you  will  not  have  to  begin 
life  by  writing  for  sheer  bread  —  perhaps 
the  greatest  pain  man  has  known  since 


the  primeval  curse  was  spoken;  vet  yoa 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle  or  to  inoulge  in 
whims,  especially  in  that  most  expensive 
of  all  whims,  writing  to  please  yoursclL 
You  have  enough  to  enable  yon,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  to  live  tliat  you  may 
write ;  but  you  must  also  write  that  yon 
may  live.  I  may  wrong  you,  but  I  can 
hardly  conceive  you  to  be  gifted  either  by 
nature  or  art  with  a  frugal  mind.  It  does 
not  become  me,  as  an  unworthy  son  of 
those  kindly  mothers,  to  whisper  a  word 
against  Eton  or  Oxford  as  places  of  edu- 
cation for  the  young ;  and  indeed  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  they  both,  in  their  way, 
offer  to  young  men  who  will  leam  tibe 
best  possible  opportunities  of  leanung. 
But  they  must  have  changed  abnorm^^ 
even  for  these  times  of  change  if  they 
have  impressed  upon  you  that  wisdom  ol 
thrift  which  your  uncle  cannot  suppose 
likely  to  be  native.  However,  I  need  not 
go  on  in  this  strain,  for  you  yourself  own 
that  you  are  anxious  to  supplement  yoor 
income  by  your  pen.  In  short,  to  put  tibe 
matter  coarsely,  you  must  write  for  money. 
Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  also  a  knack  ol 
putting  things  coarsely)  said  that  the  man 
was  a  fool  who  wrote  for  anything  else; 
and  certainly  a  literary  life  entails  so  many 
stings  and  bruises  that  a  little  golden  oint- 
ment is  very  comforting,  even  when  not 
vital. 

The  profession  of  letters — a  fine  phraae ! 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  letters  ? 

You  are  a  sensible  lad  for  your  yeaiii 
and  I  will  therefore  assume  tnat  yon  do 
not  propose  to  burst  upon  the  startled 
world  with  a  "  Childe  Harold  "  or  a  **  Van- 
ity Fair."  You  will  remember  that  your 
friend,  Arthur  Pendennis,  did  not  Lc|jn 
his  career  with  "  Walter  Lorraine."  of 
the  way,  he  began  it  with  verses  I  The 
parallel  is  not  happy.  You  have,  to  be 
sure,  a  pretty  knacK  at  stringing  rbymeii 
and  your  unsuccessful  prize  poem  on  die 
birth  (or  was  it  the  deatn?)of  Buddha  wis 
really  no  worse  than  some  successful  ooci 
I  have  read.  But  this  knack  is,  yoa 
will  find,  no  uncommon  thing  nowidi^ 
Young  England  is  c^uite  a  nest  of — wcO| 
at  any  rate  of  rhyming  birds.  Very  po» 
sibly  you  will  fina  some  good-natured  fiolk 
to  praise  your  rhymes;  but,  if  you  ne 
wise,  you  will  not  depend  on  them  far 
pudding.  By  all  means  amuse  yooiadf 
that  way  in  your  leisure  moments ;  never 
let  any  gift  grow  rusty;  but  you  will  do 
best  to  regard  prose  as  the  more  acrions 
business  of  life.  Being,  then,  I  repeals 
sensible  lad  in  the  main,  you  will  not  hope 
!  to  take  the  world  by  storm ;  you  will  IfJ 
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your  wings  on  some  humbler  flight,  and 
let  the  mastetpieces  come  hereafter  as 
may  be.  And  come  no  doubt  they  will; 
but  they  must  be  made,  not  bom.  The 
reverse  is  Ihe  more  popular  belief;  but  it 
will  be  safest  for  you  to  take  my  reading. 

I  have  asked  you  what  you  mean  bv 
letters  —  by  literature.  Perhaps  you  will 
answer,  in  the  words  of  your  favorite  critic, 
the  studv  of  the  best  tliai  has  been  thought 
and  saia  in  the  world,  and  the  endeavor 
to  add  to  it.  A  most  admirable  answer! 
Never  lose  touch  of  that  high  resolve,  and 
in  time  it  shall  bear  fruit,  — only  not  yet. 
Liberty  of  choice,  liberty  of  treatment, 
leisure  to  perfect,  a  lime  to  work  and  a 
time  to  rest  from  work  — 

The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  lark  upon  the  Hil], 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

There  is  the  ideal  life  for  the  man  of 
letters  !  A  life  to  be  led  in  some  old  col- 
lege room,  where  the  sunlight  slanting 
through  the  oriel  alone  brings  memories 
of  the  common  world,  and  the  distant 
chimes  from  the  grey  chapel  tower,  mi n- 

§Iing  with  the  whisper  of  the  limes  to  the 
rowsy  summer  air,  are  the  onlv  sounds 
to  break  the  cloistered  stillness.  'And  you 
think,  maybe,  of  the  young  Milton  roam- 
ing the  Buckinghamshire  fields,  already 
rapt  above  the  world  and  nourishing  those 
mighty  thoughts  which  were  to  lighten 
the  darkness  of  his  latter  years ;  of  Gray's 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  muses  in  his 
quiet  Cambridge  home  ;  of  Gibbon,  when 
the  last  word  was  written  in  that  garden- 
house  amon?  the  acacias  on  the  shores  of 
the  Swiss  lake ;  of  Shelley,  drifting  in  his 
boat  under  the  Bisham  woods  ;  of  Words- 
worth, reading  the  mystery  of  natur.;  in 


of  Macaulay,  buildin<;  his  fame  up  pa- 
tiently in  his  student's  cell  in  the  Albany 
with  the  sleepless  roar  of  London  lulled  to 
a  pleasant  murmur  in  his  car.  Ah,  golden 
dreams! — but  there  are  steps  on  the 
staircase,  and  the  rent  is  due  next  week, 
and  the  careless  carol  of  the  blackbird 
gives  place  to  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
starhng  which  cannot  get  out.  No,  believe 
me,  he  who  pipes  for  pay  can  afford  to 
choose  neither  his  tune  nor  his  time  of 
piping.  But,  you  will  say,  those  great 
men  1  have  named  were  paid  for  their 
writings,  and  countless  others.  True ; 
but  between  the  man  who  makes  money 
by  literature,  and  the  man  who  turns  to 
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literature  that  he  may  make  money,  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  it  is  desperate 
work  to  travel. 

Let  us  face  the  matter  boldly.  Do  you 
not  by  literature  —  forgive  me  if  I  hurt 
j'ou — do  you  not  perhaps  mean  journal- 
ism? There  is  a  good  deal  of  airy  talking 
nowadays  about  the  difierence  oetweeii 
literature  and  journalism;  aiid  there  is  no 
easier  nor  more  effective  way  of  depre- 
ciating a  friend's  work  than  to  praise  it 
for  very  good  journalism,  but  hardly  liter- 
ature. But  in  truth  the  line  is  not  easy 
to  draw ;  one  is  conscious  of  a.  difference, 
but  the  two  really  melt  almost  indislin- 
guishably  into  each  other ;  and  to  lay  your 
finger  on  the  precise  point  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins  would  have 
pUEiled  that  great  maker  of  detinitioos, 
Samuel  Johnsonhimself  —  who,  I  suspect, 
would  indeed  have  troubled  his  wise  head 
very  little  about  the  matter.  But  if  by 
journalism  you  mean  only  the  daily  effu- 
sions of  the  newspapers,  admirable  as  for 
their  purpose  they  so  often  are,  they  can- 
not rightly  be  included  under  the  head  of 
literature,  though  possibly  a  little  more  of 
the  latter  element  might  do  them  no  great 
harm.  The  very  essence  of  their  produc- 
tion inevitably  forbids  the  qualities  of 
literature,  —  balance,  measure,  arrange- 
ment, lucidity  of  thought,  and  clearness 
of  style.  Let  me  quote  you  a  passage 
'om    a  great  writer,  more    often,  as  it 

Dmetimes  strikes  me,  praised  than  read. 

Such  parti-colored  ingenuities  " —  he  is 
deprecating  the  "random  theories  and 
imposing  sophistries  and  dashing  para- 
doxes, which  carry  away  half-formed  and 
superficial  intellects  "  — 

Such  parti-colored  ingenuities  are  indeed 
one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  day,  and  men  of 
real  talent  are  not  slow  to  minister  to  them. 
An  intellectual  man,  as  the  world  now  con- 
ceives of  him,  is  one  who  is  full  of  "  views  " 
on  at)  Bubjecls  of  philoaophy,  on  all  matters 
of  the  day.     It  is  almost  thought  a  disgrace 

any  question  from  the  Peraoail  Advent  to  the 
Cholera  or  Mesmerism.  This  is  owin^  In  n 
^eal  measure  to  Ihe  necessities  of  periodical 
liierature,  now  so  much  in  reuuesi.  Every 
quarter  of  a  yeir,  every  month,  every  day, 
there  must  be  a  supply,  for  the  graliiigation 
of  the  public,  of  new  and  luminous  theories 
on  the  subjects  of  religion,  foreign  politics, 
home  politics,  civil  economy,  finance,  trade, 
Bgiicullure.  emigration,  and  Ihe  coloiues. 
Slavery,  the  golf  fields,  German  pMlosophy, 
the  French  Empire,  Wellioglon,  Peel,  Ire- 
land, must  all  be  practised  on  day  after  diy 
■  called  original  thinkers.  As  the 
great  man's  gnest  must  produce  his  good 
soDgj  ai  the  evenu^  banquet,  ai  the 
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platform  orator  exhibits  his  telling  facts  at  ters  to  meddle  with ;  meddled  with  in  this 

midday,  so  the  journalist  lies  under  the  stem  random  fashion,  they  become  somcthinff 

obligation  of  extemporizing  his  lucid  views,  very  much  worse. 

leading    ideas,   and  nutshell  truths  for  the  f^e  cardinal,  Vou  will  see,  lumps   aU 

breakfast-table.    The  very  nature  of  periodi-  periodical    writing    together  —  quarterly, 

cal  literature,  broken  mto  smal  wholes  and  HX.  \ui     *       1 1     5  .,  ^  *i:           ^"•■^'^•V* 

demanded  punctually  to  an  hour,  involves  the  "monthly,  weekly,  Haily  ;  though  his  sym- 

habit  of  their  extempore  philosophy.  ...  I  pathies,  and    his    antipathies,  are    more 

am  speaking  of  such  writers  with  a  feeling  of  strongly  stirred  by  the  last     If  you  wiU 

real  sympathy  for  men  who  are  under  the  rod  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  worn  the 

of  a  cruel  slavery.     I  have  never  indeed  been  yoke,  and  escaped  from  it  with  feelings  of 

in    such    circumstances  myself,  nor  in   the  unmixed  joy,  you  will  not  take  service  on 

temptations  which  they  involve;   but  most  the  daily  press.     At  its  best  it  is  slavery; 

men  who  have  had  to  do  with  composition  more  or  less  honorable  it  may  be,  more  or 

must  know  the  distress  which  at  times  It  occa-  iggg  remunerative;  but  slavery  it  is  and 

sions  them  to  have  to  write -a  distress  some-  ^        ^     ^    »  ^       ^.^    ^         ^ 

times  so  keen  and  so  specific  that  It  resembles  *  •"^''   "^'       „   *"'     *•«,   i^wwio,    i.u<^jri   v* 

nothing  else  than  bodily  pain.    That  pain  is  course,  are  all  honorable  men ;  and  some 

the  token  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  —  and  ^^  t"^™  can,  no  doubt,  make,  and  do  make, 

if  works  done  comparatively  at  leisure  involve  matters  more  agreeable  to  their  bondsmen 

such  mental  fatigue    and "  exhaustion,  what  than  others.     But  the  editor  of   a  daily 

must  be  the  toil  of  those  whose  intellects  are  paper  cannot  by  the  very  reason  of  his 

to  be  flaunted  daily  before  the  public  in  full  existence  afford  to  dispense  the  milk  of 

dress,  and  that  dress  ever  new  and  varied,  his  human  kindness  in  too  liberal  meas- 

and  spun  like  the  silkworm's,  out  of  them-  yr^^     ^e  must  be  a  dictator,  and  all  his 

.  men  must  obey  him.     An  independent 

These  words  were  written  by  Cardinal  writer — one  who  will  not  recognize  that 
Newman  in  1852,  as  preface  to  his  volume  there  are  moments  when  the  leopard  not 
of  discourses,  which  he  has  called  **  The  only  can  but  must  change  his  spots,  and 
Idea  of  a  University,"  —  which  volume,  can  find  no  other  total  Tor  two  and  two 
by  the  way,  let  me  most  earnestly  com-  but  four  —  is  as  fatal  to  the  staff  of  a  duly 
mend  to  your  notice.  If  they  were  true  newspaper  as  an  independent  member  of 
then,  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  think  how  Parliament  is  fatal  to  his  party.  There 
terrible  must  be  their  truth  now,  when  the  are,  no  doubt,  contributors  whom  a  sasa- 
demand  for  this  periodical  form  of  litera-  cious  editor  will  not  unduly  meddle  wim; 
ture  has  increased  a  thousand-fold,  and  there  are  subjects  and  seasons  whereon 
the  supply  naturally  in  proportion  !  There  and  wherein  he  may  find  it  convenient  to 
arc  probably  hundreds  of  men  whom  ne-  allow  a  larger  if  not  complete  license. 
ccssity  has  compelled  to  shatter  their  But  it  can  never  be  safe  to  count  upon 
brains  upon  the  cruel  stones  of  Fleet  these  "  heaven-sent  moments  "  for  the  ex- 
Street,  who  might  in  happier  conditions  crcise  of  journalistic  skilL  A  veteran  will 
have  done  lienor  to  literature  and  to  them-  not  expect  them  ;  an  apprentice  will  almost 
selves.  Such  journalism,  it  has  been  said,  certainly  be  disappointed  if  he  does.  Let 
is  the  curse  of  literature.  It  would  ill  be-  him  who  is  not  prepared  to  place  bodyand 
come  me  to  take  up  my  parable  against  soul  at  the  call  of  his  editor  keep  dear  of 
the  newspapers ;  they  served  me  well  at  a  the  daily  newspapers,  while  there  is  a  tx)0t 
time  when  such  service  was  of  inestimable  unblacked  and  a  crossing  unswept  in 
value  to  rne.     But  when  I   think  of  the  London. 

talents  I  have  seen  wasted  and  the  lives  Let  me  guard  myself  against  any  mis> 

wrecked  on  such  hopeless  and  unending  conception.    I  do  not  wish  to  declaim.    A 

drudgery,  I  cannot  but  own  there  is  some  daily  paper  must  be  conducted  on  these 

truth  in  the  saying.  principles,  or  it  must  cease  to  exist.    An 

You  are  not  likely,  however,  to  be  much  editor  must  be  a  despot — nay,  a  tyrant 

concerned  with  this  form  of  journalism.  I  had  never  myself  the  privilege  of  serving 

Slavery  and  the  gold-fields  and  German  under  John  Delane,  but  1  know  many  who 

philosophy  have  gone  a  little  out  of  date  ;  had.    He  was  the  most  tyrannical  man 

though  the  personal  advent  and  mesmer-  who  ever  sat  in  an  editor's  chair;  bat  be 

ism  and  Ireland  are  still  popular  topics,  was  a  great  tyrant,  a  wise  tyrant    ^  He  was 

Politics  and  religion  (which  might  more  created,"  said  one  who  Knew  him  wellf 

truly  be  called  irreligion)  are  said  to  be  "  he  was  created  by  Heaven  to  edit  the 

the  only  subjects  the  general  mind  now  Times" 

cares  to  concern  itself  with.  If  you  are  Of  the  daily  papers,  then,  let  this  much 
wise  you  will  keep  your  hands  from  both. .  suffice.  But  for  those  other  opportunities 
At  their  best  they  are  unsatisfactory  mat- 1  for  periodical  writing  which  the  canfiml 
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condemns,  there  is  more,  I  ihlnk,  to  be 
said  1 11  an  he  allows.  Here  again  we  will 
eliminate  all  questions  of  politico.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  possible  that  politics  and 
literature  can,  in  any  circumst^mces,  come 
together  while  the  former  art  conducted 
as  they  noware,aDdas  they  now,  perhaps, 
must  be.  The  divorce  between  politics 
and  reason  is  now  complete ;  even  expe- 
diency, in  the  honest  sense  ot  the  word, 
has  little  lo  do  with  them.  They  are 
purely  a  matter  of  partisanship  even  among 
those  poUiicians  whom  it  is  most  possible 
to  respect;  what  they  have  sunk  lo  among 
the  rank  and  iile,  and  even  in  some  cases 
among  men  who  once  were  leaders,  the 
exigencies  of  the  law  of  libel  forbid  me  lo 
explain  to  you.  Tiie  proceedings  of  our 
House  o£  Commons,  if  ever  literally  re- 
piorted,  would  furnish  yoQ,  however,  with 
a  vocabulary  ample  for  the  p^irposc.  On 
a  public  such  as  that  to  whicli  political 
writing  (and  perhaps  we  mif;lit  add,  po- 
litical speaking)  is  DOW  addressed,  litera- 
ture  would  be  wasted;  they  wuuld  not 
understand  il,  nor-:would  they  appreciate 
it  if  they  did.  Our  present  ek'cioral  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  best  that  the  unaided 
intelligence  of^  mankind  will  ever  devise 
for  fostering  all  that  is  most  deplorable  in 
human  nature,  and  most  degrading  to  the 
human  iotellecL 

Uut,  setting  politics,  and,  for  reasons 
already  suggested,  religion  a.-iide,  there 
are  many  other  subjects  capable  of  treat- 
ment to  which  it  seems  to  me  somewhat 
arbitrary  to  refuse  the  name  of  literature 
because  it  is  published  in  a  quarterly  or 
monthly  magazine.  I  grant  you  Ihat  often, 
too  often,  what  you  will  read  in  such  jour- 
nals does  not  deserve  that  name  ;  but  that  is 
not  due  to  the  inevitable  laws  oE  its  manu- 
facture. Not  to  mention  the  great  essay- 
ists of  the  last  century,  consider  how 
many  famous  names  in  literature  have 
within  this  century  of  ours  worked  in  this 
way.  Scott  and  Southey,  Hazlilt  and 
Lamb,  Coleridge  and  De  Quincev,  Car- 
lyie  and  Macaulay.  Thackeray  ana  Dick- 
ens —  if  we  take  living  names,  which  it  Is, 
I  think,  always  best  not  to  do  where  it  can 
be  avoided,  the  list  of  course  could  be  im- 
mensely increased ;  shall  we  refuse  the 
name  of  literature  to  the  work  these  men 
did  for  the  reviews?  I  do  not  say  that 
you  will  begin  your  career  with  an  essay 
on  Milton  tor  the  Edinburgh  RevUia  \  or 
an  essay  on  roast  pig  for  —  what  magazine 
shall  we  say?  Afacmiltan's f  —  aa  doubt 
they  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  it ;  or  an 
essay  on  Johnson — there  is  Dr.  liirkbeck 
Hill  s  admirable  new  edition  of  the  im- 


mortal Boziy  for  you  to  lay  your  band  on. 
Uut  1  do  say  thai  I  think  you  may  try  the 
wings  of  ^our  young  ambition  in  these 
spheres  without  necessarily  discrediting 
your  high  views  of  a  literary  life.  Pray 
do  not  overlook  the  word  necessarily. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  this  to  be 
said  :  these  regions  are  very  full.  Old 
and  young  the  air  Is  full  of  the  rustle  of 
their  quills.  We  will  not  discuss  the 
angry  and  so  fruitless  question  whether 
the  men  ot  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these. 


An  old  fellow,  whose  own  course  is  near- 
ing  the  end,  may  say  so  much  without  of- 
fence ;  but,  if  he  woutd  close  his  days  in 
peace,  he  will  say  no  more.  That  such  a 
plethora  of  geniuses  at  present  swarms  on 
our  English  earth  as  a  rapturous  young 
gentleman  has  lately  maintained,  i  should 
For  my  part  hesitate  to  assert ;  but  possi- 
bly my  hesitation  is  only  due  to  my  un- 
fortunate ignorance  of  some  ninc-tenlhs 
of  the  heroes  there  immortalized.  Let  us 
not  laugh  at  this  young  gentleman,  but  re- 
member. 

There  ia  delight 
In  praising,  though  the  prajser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  prais'il  fai  off  him,  far  above. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  at  least 
be  no  question  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  writing  nowadays,  on  all  sub- 
jects and  among  all  conditions  of  men,  in- 
cluding women,  and  the  average  quality  of 
this  writing  is  surprisingly  good.  This  is 
probably  the  case  in  other  industries  than 
the  penman's  ;  but  of  these  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak.  The  most  rigid  upholder  of 
the  old  order  will  hardly  refuse  my  point 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned.  Now, 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  so  p  I 
may  (as  an  old  mau)  be  permitted  Co  doubl 
whether  the  great  spread  of  education  our 
age  has  seen  has  not  somewhat  lowered 
the  standard  of  what  in  my  lime  was 
meant  by  what  you  now  call  culture.  But 
I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  existing  now  who  know 
something  about  many  things,  and  can 
turn  that  knowledge  to  account,  than  were 
in  the  world  when  I  was  young.  There 
are  many  more  people  is  search  of  a  live- 
lihood, women-folk  especially;  and,  as  1 
have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  the  pen 
is  an  instrument  that  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose  by  many  who  would  be  phys- 
ically or  financially  incapacitated  from 
pursuing  other  vocations.    The  Church, 
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the  army,  the  government  services,  law, 
commerce  :  these  require  a  regular  train- 
ing, and,  generally  speaking,  some  share 
of  that  fatal  obstacle  to  so  many  great  de- 
signs known  as  capital.  But  the  profes- 
sion of  literature,  as  now  practised,  needs 
nothing.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  (a  diction- 
ary and  a  book  of  quotations  are  useful, 
but  not  essential),  and  there  you  are  — 
equipped  for  service  in  the  noble  army  of 
letters.  I  do  not  say  this  is  my  view  ;  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  popular  one. 
Of  course,  too,  the  pen's  sphere  of  exer- 
cise has  immensely  widened.  The  num- 
ber of  journals  of  all  kinds  and  the  number 
of  publishers  (also  of  all  kinds)  have 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  the  reading  public  (a  curious  quan- 
tity that  entirely  baffles  me)  has  greatly 
increased ;  the  number  of  people  who 
share  Miss  Rosa  Dartle's  burning  thirst 
for  information  has  greatly  increased. 
What  wonder  that  the  number  of  writers 
has  so  mightily  grown,  and  is  growing 
every  day  f 

How  far  you  are  prepared  to  take  your 
place  in  this  busy  bustling  throng,  J  can 
not  yet  tell.  But  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  vou  will  find  hundreds  of  men, 
ay,  and  ot  women  too,  at  the  system  of 
whose  education,  if  you  knew  it,  you  would 
doubtless  turn  up  your  classical  nose, 
finding  a  market  for  their  wares  for  which 
you  may  search  in  vain.  In  this  hot  race 
for  existence,  where  all  manner  of  devils 
are  in  wait  for  the  hindmost,  the  first 
comer  will  be  first  served.  Think  how 
many  have  started  before  you  1  I  wish 
you  also  to  understand  that  the  excellence 
of  your  work  will  not  inevitably  find  you 
either  an  editor  or  a  public.  You  have, 
so  far  as  your  letters  enable  me  to  judge, 
among  your  other  studies  not  neglected 
the  art  of  English  composition.  But,  as 
an  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  (a  signal 
instance,  by  the  way,  he  was  of  a  man 
whom  fate  or  free-will  has  compelled  to 
give  up  to  journalism  what  was  meant  for 
literature),  "  It  is  no  use  printing  in  capi- 
tals if  you  have  no  ink."  What  avails  it 
to  build  up  a  pretty  house  of  words  if  you 
have  no  thought  to  put  inside  it?  More- 
over, these  pretty  houses  are  as  common 
as  "  Queen  Anne  "  villas  and  "  Chippen- 
dale" furniture.  A  style  (mark  the  use 
of  the  indefinite  article)  is  so  common 
now,  that,  for  all  the  outcries  it  raised,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  that 
much-abused  American  saying,  that  no 
one  now  cared  what  you  said,  but  how 
vou  said  it.  A  style  (indefinite  article  as 
before)  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 


^t,  and  there  are  as  many  ways  of  geCtiiig 
It  as  of  "getting  "  religion,  it  is  as  easy 
to  deface  the  English  language  as  to  de- 
face an  old  church.  Human  intelligence 
is  bounded ;  but  to  human  folly  there  is 
no  limit.  Do  not,  then,  imagine  that  yoa 
will  succeed  by  the  particular  elegance  of 
your  writing  alone.  There  will  be  rivals 
all  round  you  to  out-Herod  you  at  this 
game ;  or  your  choicest  epithets  and  most 
nicely  balanced  periods  may  be  tossed 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  to  make  room 
for 

some  stupendous 
And  tremendous  (Heaven  defend  us  1) 
Monstr'  —  inform*  —  ingens — horrend — ous 
Demoniaco  —  seraphic 
Penman's  latest  piece  of  graphic. 

Literature,  you  must  alwav^  remember,  is 
in  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  eaitors,  and  must 
be,  before  all  things  a  commercial  specn- 
lation.  They  are  not  the  patrons  but  the 
clients  of  the  public  taste ;  and  the  dictates 
of  that  taste,  though  they  may  sigh  as 
critics,  they  must  as  editors  obey. 

You  may  think  all  this  rather  tends  to 
contradict  my  earlier  words  that  the  aver- 
age quality  of  current  writing  is  surpris> 
ingly  good.  Not  so;  but  it  is  my  chief 
desire  to  guard  you  from  all  misconcep* 
tions  and  disillusions,  and  I  am  therefoie 
of  design  playing  the  part  of  the  DeviFs 
advocate.  Tnere  is  a  p;reat  deal  of  fool- 
ish writing  (and  of  writing,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  worse  than  foolish)  which  finds  its 
market,  and  must  be  counted  in  the  bal- 
ance against  you.  But  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  sound,  honest,  intelligent. 
journeyman  work  done,  and  with  this  also 
you  will  have  to  account.  Two  causes 
contribute  to  this.  In  the  first  place  many 
men  are  now  to  be  found  in  this  division 
of  the  great  literary  army  who  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  would  have  employed  thdr 
talents  in  other  ways.  The  spread  of  pop- 
ular education  has  enlisted,  for  examcue^ 
many  men  who  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  some  special  branch  of  study; 
in  former  times  they  would  probably  have 
left  some  lasting  monument  of  their  labors 
as  a  legacy  to  posterity  ;  but  the  claims  of 
the  present  are  too  exacting,  —  they  break 
their  solid  building  into  pieces  and  give 
thcra,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Goethe,  to 
their  pocket-books.  Then  comes  a  second 
race.  These  myriad  handbooks^  epit* 
omes,  primers, — all  the  little  books  in 
short,  over  which  your  friend  Will  Water- 
proof shed  his  vinous  tears,  have  enabled 
numbers  to  assume  at  least  the  virtue  of 
knowledge.  The  erudition  our  fordEatbers 
amassed  through  the  long  process  of  labth 
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nous  days  can  now,  for  all  praclical  pui 
poses  and  Id  all  sufficient  quantiites,  be 
acquired  in  even  less  than  t\ie  thirty  les- 
sons  in  which  an  ingenious  Freneht 
(whose  name  1  regret  to  have  forgotten) 
once  proposed  to  teach  poetry.  Thelabor 
of  a  lifetime  has  become  the  plaything  of 
an  hour.  Young  ladies  will  explain  the 
principles  of  Greek  art  or  the  intricacies 
of  Scriptural  chronology;  young  gentle- 
men will  popularize  the  profoundesC  dis- 
coveries of  science  or  the  divinest  perad- 
ventures  of  philosophy ;  and  all  this  shall 
be  done  with  a  fluency  and  precision  that 
sets  my  poor  old-fashioned  braia  whirling. 
Do  not  think  I  am  sneering  at  these 
"  young  light-hearted  masters  of  modern 
wisdom.  Far  from  it;  myadrair; 
with  my  astonishment  as  I  read.  Among 
such  competitors,  then,  you  propose 
take  your  place.  And  bear  this  also  ._ 
mind  ;  the  popular  dislike  for  anonymous 
writing  (a  wise  dislike  In  reason,  but  too 
often  only  idle  curiosity  on  one  side  and 
an  ignoble  vanity  on  the  otherj  makes 
unknown  writers  condition  much  harder 
than  it  was.  Formerly  he  took  his  place 
(if  he  were  lucky  enough  to  tind  it)  among 
his  elders  and  his  betters  to  be  judged  on 
the  merits  of  his  work.  But  now  the  hasty 
public,  which  devours  its  hterature  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  will  not  read  an  article  to 
see  if  it  be  good ;  they  turn  to  I 
names  to  see  if  there  be  anything  worth 
wasting  their  scanty  leisure  on.  Now 
you,  my  boy,  bear  a  name  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of;  but  it  is  not 
yet  one  with  which  these  editorial  sports- 
men would  choose  to  "fish  St.  Grubby's 
brook." 

It  will  be  plain  to  )[0U  then  that  litera- 
ture thus  practised  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  high  ideal  you  have  formed. 
For  this  reason  I  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend any  young  man  with  high  resolves 
and  romantic  aspirations  to  adopt  litera- 
ture as  a  livelihood.  Successful  he  may 
be  in  the  end  ;  but  he  will  only  reach  suc- 
cess through  a  thorny  hedge  of  hopes 
deferred  and  illusions  scattered  ;  and  life 
must  ever  be  so  full  of  disappointments 
that  1  am  loth  to  let  any  advice  of  mine 
add  to  their  list.  Walter  Scott's  saving  is 
truer  now  than  It  was  even  in  his  day :  1 
do  not  feel  sure  that  literature  is  a  good 
stick;  I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  a  bad 
crutch.  If  you  have  fixed  to  stand  by 
your  decision  you  must  choose  for  your 
crutch  some  other  wood  than  the  laurel. 
For  the  heaven-born  genius  there  is  always 
room  ;  but  it  will  save  you  from  many 
troubles  if  you  can  manage  to  doubt  that  { 


you  are  a  genius  until  you  have  proved 
yourself  one.  My  good  friend  Jack  Mas- 
singbird  (you  like  bis  navels,  I  know),  who 
has  for  many  years  rejected  my  contribu- 
tions with  unswerving  consistency,  always 
assures  me  that  literature  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  everything  but  fiction)  does 
not  pay;  and  certainly  he  gives  the  most 
practical  adherence  to  his  own  creed.  He 
is  right.  1  think,  to  this  extent,  that  pure 
literature  does  not  pay,  unless  weighted 
with  a  name  that  is  good  in  the  market. 
No  man  nowadays  will  wake  to  find  him- 
self famous  over  whose  head  fame  has  not 
been  bent  like  a  tester  over-night.  Indus- 
trious friendsmay  indeed  puff  an  unknown 
writer  into  sudden  notoriety;  but  those 
early  monuments  are  not  enduring.  Take 
a  typical  instance  ;  if  the  young  Macaulay 
were  to  bounce  "  like  a  burnished  fly  in 
pride  of  May  "  upon  the  world  to-morrow 
morning  with  his  essay  on  Milton,  he 
would  not  find  his  breakfast-table  covered 
with  invitations  from  all  the  best  houses 
in  London  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  let  us  say,  lying  on  the 
floor  to  verify  with  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar the  parallel  between  the  author  of  (be 
"Divine  Comedy"  and  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  There  are  not  perhaps 
many  Macaulays  writing  just  now ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  writers  who  satisfy 
the  public  taste  quite  as  well  as  Macaulay 
would  now,  or  in  his  day  did.  The  read- 
ing public,  as  you  so  often  hear,  and  as  I 
have  myself  reminded  you,  has  enormously 
increased  in  these  latter  days  ;  so  has  the 
electoral  suffrage.  I  will  not  insult  your 
intelligence  by  pushing  my  parallel  fur- 
ther. 

And  now,  I  think  that  I  have  done.  It 
is  but  little  that  I  have  done,  but  1  told 
you  that  my  service  could  be  but  negative. 
My  observations  have  perhaps  been  some- 
what vague ;  but  you  will  remember  that 
my  knowledge  of  your  qualifications  for 
the  profession  you  wish  to  adopt  is  neces- 
sarily also  somewhat  vague.  Let  me  trust 
that  the  bearings  of  these  observations 
may  have  at  least  something  of  the  merit 
of  Jack  Bunsby's,  1  shall  conclude  with 
two  practical  pieces  of  wisdom,  —  and  they 
may  go  by  this  name,  for  they  are  not 
~-ne.  This  is  one,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold 
a  lad  at  Oxford ; "  Consider  that  a  young 
in  has  no  means  of  becoming  inoepen- 
dent  of  the  society  about  him.  If  you  wish 
"o  exercise  influence  hereafter,  begin  by 
listinguisbing  yourself  in  the  regular  way, 
lot  by  seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  way 
lE  your  own."  The  other  is  a  reflection 
made  by  .Macaulay,  if  my  memory  serves 
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me,  in  his  journal,  on  a  proposed  Guild 
of  Literature  and  Art,  or  some  similar 
association.  "  The  less,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
we  literary  men  see  of  each  other,  I  think 
the  better."  This  may  strike  vou  as  a 
hard  saying ;  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  literary 
men  (and  tnis  applies  to  all  artists)  have 
two  natures  ;  they  have  the  common  heri- 
tage of  human  nature,  and  they  have  be- 
siaes  the  particular  nature  of  their  class. 
Among  them  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  former  I  have  ever  known  ;  the  latter 
is  very  earthy  and  not  seldom  very  devil- 
ish. And  so,  my  boy,  your  affectionate 
uncle  bids  you  good-bye  now,  and  good 
luck  always. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DOGS  IN   GERMANY. 

While  London  dogs  were  lately  doing 
penance  for  their  liability  to  rabies,  and 
their  owners  in  many  cases  feeling  restive 
at  the  arbitrary  sweepingness  of  the  muz- 
zle rule,  authorities  in  Germany  were  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  advisability  of 
starting  establishments  for  the  treating  of 
bitten  persons  on  M.  Pasteur's  method. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  alike  by  medi- 
cal opinion  and  by  the  government  seems 
to  be  that  no  such  provision  is  at  present 
needed  in  Germany,  since,  while  cases  of 
hydrophobia  have  become  excessively  and 
increasingly  rare  throughout  the  empire, 
rabies  itself  has  been,  for  years  past,  so 
steadily  and  rapidly  on  the  decline  as  to 
afford  an  almost  certain  presumption  of 
its  complete  extinction  at  no  distant  date. 
A  Bavarian  paper  lately  closed  a  compla- 
cent commentary  on  this  fact  with  the 
somewhat  sarcastic  remark  that  "by  na- 
tions less  happily  situated  in  this  respect 
it  is  small  woncler  that  M.  Pasteur's  dis- 
covery has  been  hailed  as  singularly 
fraught  with  blessing,  in  so  far  as  it  offers 
them  the  chance  of  obviating  the  effects 
of  their  negligence  in  the  matter  of  veter- 
inary police  control."  By  such  weighted 
utterances,  through  its  official  and  semi- 
official press,  does  the  earnestly  paternal 
government  of  the  Vaterland  continually 
endeavor  to  train  up  its  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  to  forestall  any  half- 
hearted inclination  he  might  have  to 
stretch  the  wings  of  his  individuality  and 
try  the  experiment  of  departing  from  it. 
In  Germany,  as  yet,  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  every  evil  is  a  government  remedy; 
plenty  of  rigid  laws ;  plenty  of  penalties ;  i 


more  than  plenty  of  officials ;  the  barden- 
ing  of  the  honest  private  citizen  with  a 
variety  of  little  documents,  each  contain- 
ing the  whole  duty  of  the  German  subject 
in  the  special  matter  to  which  it  refers; 
and  an  endless  series  of  compulsory  peri* 
odical  errands  to  the  police  station;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  burden  to  the  taxpayer 
involved  in  the  multifarious  expenses  en- 
tailed by  the  whole  machinery  of  protect* 
ive  supervision. 

Britons,  of  course,  never,  never,  never 
will  be  —  managed,  or  believe  in  manage- 
ment, to  this  extent;  and  so  far  as  the 
irritation  felt  by  individuals  at  the  recent 
police  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
British  dog  hints  at  any  healthy,  publio- 
spirited  conviction  on  the  part  of^the  Brit- 
ish subject,  let  it  meet  witn  the  sympathy 
it  deserves.  But,  on  the  other  hana,  it  is 
time  that  rabies  ceased  in  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  probably  not  public  spirit*  hot 
the  want  of  it,  that  inspired  most  of  the 
opposition  to  the  temporary  regulation. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia 
in  London,  in  1885,  nearly  trebled  the  av- 
erage number  for  a  long  series  of  previoos 
years ;  and  though  M.  Pasteur  in  France 
may  be  depriving  the  malady  of  its  chief 
horror,  the  proverb  holds  good  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  AU  honor  to 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  the  great 
Frenchman,  and,  for  the  bitten,  all  haQ 
to  his  beneficent  discovery.  But  there 
should  be  no  bitten  —  no  mad  dogs  to 
bite.  The  sinister  increase  of  the  terrific 
disease  throughout  Europe,  while  it  set 
M.  Pasteur  seeking  for  a  cure,  set  **  legis- 
lative "  wisdom  to  work  in  the  neirimar 
country  to  devise  means  for  emdicatioii  of 
rabies  by  the  universal  imposition  and 
unremittmg  enforcement  of  preventive 
measures  throughout  the  empire ;  and*  ia 
behind  us  as  are  our  German  cousins  in 
nearly  every  department  of  practical  by* 
giene,  it  is  plain  fact  that  in  this  particular 
matter  they  have  for  the  present  got  ahead 
of  us.  Let  us  see  *'  how  it's  done ; "  no 
may  yet  catch  them  up. 

The  Hundesteuergisitx  (as  the  Genoaoa 
charmingly  print  it)  is  best  known  to  tlM 
present  writer  as  it  obtains  in  Bavaii^ 
where  its  regulations  are  as  follows  :-— 

No  stray  dogs,  either  in  town  or  cooft* 
try,  are  allowed  to  exist  Every  dog  in 
the  kingdom  must  have  his  legally  r«spo» 
sible  master,  and  must  peri>etually  canj 
a  metal  Zeichen^  or  label,  upon  which  u 
stamped,  i,  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  for 
the  dog  which  wears  it;  2,  the  dog*s  ape* 
cial  number  in  the  register  of  the  mstrm; 
and,  3,  the  date  of  the  current  year,    siich 
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a  Zeichen  can  only  be  obtained  of  the 
police  authorities  at  the  time  of  paying 
the  tax. 

The  due  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  dog's 
owner  (or  the  latter's  emissary)  in  person, 
at  the  chief  police  station  of  the  district, 
directly  the  dog  is  three  months  old,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  annually,  within 
the  first  fortnight  in  January.  On  each 
occasion  of  payment  the  dog  must  himself 
be  shown  to  the  authorities,  when  note  is 
made  of  his  state  of  health  by  a  veterinary 
police  assistant.  Omission  of  any  part  of 
this  rule  is  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  required  tax,  which  thus  at 
once  becomes  doubled. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  varies  with  the 
locality.  A  country  resident  pays  for  his 
dog  only  three  marks  annually,  while  for 
dwellers  in  cities  or  large  towns  the  tax  is 
fifteen  marks.  Eleven  towns  in  Bavaria 
are  subject  to  this  high  tax.  There  are 
two  intermediate  amounts  for  smaller  cen- 
tres of  population  —  nine  marks  and  six 
marks  respectively. 

Upon  buying  or  becoming  possessed 
of  your  dog  —  should  he  juready  have 
reached  the  taxable  age,  you  receive  with 
him  from  his  previous  owner  the  latter*s 
Gebiihren-Quittungy  a  small  document  de- 
noting that  such  and  such  a  tax  has  been 
duly  paid  for  the  animal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year.  On  this  paper  is  en- 
tered the  name,  address,  and  status  of  the 
owner ;  as  also  a  description  of  the  doc^, 
—  primarily  his  number  as  registered  in 
the  police  district  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
belonged;  further,  his  breed,  age,  sex, 
color,  and  any  distinguishing  mark  (such 
as  cropped  ears,  etc.,)  which  he  may  have 
about  him.  The  little  document  contains, 
further,  a  printed  abstract  of  those  laws 
relating  to  the  keeping  of  dogs  which  it 
concerns  the  owner  to  know,  with  the 
amount  of  fines  imposed  in  case  of  non- 
observance.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
paper  stands  full  and  detailed  information 
as  to  the  symptoms  of  incipient  rabies, 
with  directions  what  to  do  in  case  such 
symptoms  should  appear,  advice  as  to  im- 
mediate steps  to  be  taken  should  a  human 
being  be  bitten,  and  a  caution  (not  un- 
needed  in  superstitious  Bavaria)  against 
belief  in  charms,  or  **  sympathy  cures,"  or 
even  in  medicinal  cures,  as  not  only  use- 
less, but  in  so  far  dangerous  as  they  tend 
to  divert  attention  from  the  only  practical 
measures  which,  instantly  applied,  might 
possibly  be  of  service. 

Having  become  possessed  of  your  dog, 
you  are  required  within  fourteen  days  to 
take  him  on  a  chain  before  the  local  po- 


lice  officials^  there  to  have  your  name  and 
address  registered  as  his  owner,  and  to 
receive  a  new  paper  for  him.  Supposing 
a  dog  thus  to  change  hands  within  the 
year,  no  further  payment  is  required  of 
the  new  owner  for  that  year,  and  the  dog 
meanwhile  retains  his  old  Zeichen  and 
number  in  the  register;  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  removal  of  the  dog  by  his  new 
master  from  a  low-taxed  to  a  high- taxed 
neighborhood. 

To  illustrate.  It  happened  to  me  to 
buy  a  dog  in  a  rural  district  He  of  course 
bore  his  three-mark  Zeichen,  notifying  the 
tax  paid  for  him  the  previous  January.  I 
soon  after  removed  him  to  Munich,  when 
one  of  the  first  things  that  happened  was 
the  losing  of  his  Zeichen,  which  became 
disengaged  from  his  collar.  Upon  trot- 
ting him  before  the  police  to  get  him  a 
new  label,  i  found  that  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  register  him  as  a  new-comer, 
but  that  the  tax  that  year  paid  for  him  as 
a  country  dog  was  insufficient.  It  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  full  difference,  as  if 
for  the  whole  year,  namely,  a  surplus  of 
twelve  marks,  although  we  were  already 
in  August,  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
charge  would  have  been  doubled  had  I 
not  happened  to  come  before  the  authori- 
ties within  a  fortnight  of  ray  arrival  in 
the  city.  (One  is  always  raaking  little 
discoveries  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  too 
late,  or  not  too  late,  as  the  chance  may 
be.)  The  veterinary  personage  in  attend- 
ance examined  the  dog,  and  finding  him 
healthy,  handed  me  a  printed  certificate 
of  his  soundness  up  to  the  date  of  inspec- 
tion. 

As  often  as  a  change  of  residence  oc- 
curs must  this  troublesome  process  of  re- 
registering be  gone  through.  Even  for- 
eigners n^ing  only  a  temporary  stay  in 
Germany  mus^  if  accompanied  by  a  dog,, 
have  him  inspected  and  registered  within 
fourteen  days  of  arrival  in  a  locality. 

An  English  reader,  unaccustomed  to  any 
such  intrusively  omniscient  system  of 
supervision,  may  imagine  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  evade  many  of  these  despotic 
rules.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  only  role 
comparatively  easy  to  evade,  and  which 
sometimes  is  evaded,  is  the  registering  of 
a  puppy  and  payment  of  his  tax  within 
fourteen  davs  ot  his  reaching  the  age  of 
three  raontns.  Owners  often  wait  till 
next  January,  and  then  understate  the  ani- 
mal's age  by  a  few  months,  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  their  tax  twice  within  a 
twelve-month  ;  and  the  curious  coinci- 
dence that  all  young  dogs  in  Germany 
chance  to  be  three  months  old  in  January 
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is  charitably  winked  at  by  authorities. 
As  to  the  other  rules,  the  existence  of  the 
numbered  entry  in  the  police  register 
makes  it  at  once  apparent  if  a  ^iven  dog 
be  not  brought  up  at  the  right  time.  De- 
lay in  payment  results  in  official  demand 
/or  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  the  fine  at- 
tached ;  or  else  for  the  surrender  of  the 
dog,  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Zeichen  tells  a  further  tale.  Any 
one  knowing  the  regulations  needs  not  to 
be  a  policeman  to  see  at  a  glance  whether 
a  dog  crossing  the  street  on  the  15th  of 
January  has  or  has  not  had  his  tax  paid ; 
also,  if  paid,  whether  in  this  or  that  class 
of  district ;  and  this  without  need  to  ex- 
amine the  figures  stamped  on  the  Zeichen. 
For  the  color  oi  the  latter  tells  the  vear; 
all  labels  throughout  the  country  oeing 
one  year  of  brass,  the  next  of  copper,  the 
next  of  white  metal, and  so  forth;  while 
the  shape  of  the  Zeichen  —  round,  oblong, 
shield-shaped,  or  square  —  is  common  to 
one  class  of  district  only,  and  thus  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  the  tax  that  has  been 
paid. 

The  dog  must,  of  course,  wear  his  Zei- 
chen perpetually.  Should  he  appear  out- 
side the  house  without  it,  he  is  at  least 
liable  to  be  captured  by  a  policeman,  in 
which  case  he  can  only  be  recovered,  if  at 
all,  upon  payment  of  a  fine.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  for  a  policeman  to  see 
him  in  order  to  fine  you.  It  is  enough  if 
any  one  reports  the  omission.  A  gentle- 
man lately  bought  a  dog  of  a  country  inn- 
keeper, in  whose  house  he  was  loaging. 
A  few  mornings  later  the  dog  slipped  out 
into  the  village  before  his  collar  nad  been 
put  on.  A  peasant,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  animal's  change  of  master,  but  who 
bore  a  grudge  aeainst  the  innkeeper,  tri- 
umphantly brought  the  truant  home  on  a 
string,  and  skulked  off  to  inform.  The 
result  was  a  notice  despatched  by  the 
local  policeman  to  the  central  police  sta- 
tion in  a  neighboring  town,  which  notice 
brought  an  ofHcial  demand  for  fine  and 
costs,  to  be  paid  through  the  Burfrermeis- 
ter  oi  the  village  where  the  ofEence  had 
taken  place. 

Should  a  dog  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  authorities  be  found 
either  a^ed  or  hopelessly  sickly,  he  is  at 
once  ruthlessly  condemned  to  death.  You 
must  go  home  without  him ;  decrepit  dogs 
are  not  allowed  in  Bavaria. 

Muzzles  are  not  universally  essential, 
though  there  are  three  cases  in  which  their 
use  is  compulsory,  (i)  Dogs  of  the  larger 
breeds  must  either  be  led  on  a  chain  or 
muzzled  in  the  public  streets,  simply  on 
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the  ground  that,  apart  from  disease,  tfadr 
stren^h  might  enable  them,  if  enragedf 
to  injure  persons  or  other  dogs.  (^  If 
any  one  can  report  your  dog  as  snapoish 
with  strangers,  you  may  be  compellea  U> 
muzzle  him  henceforward.  (3)  On  the 
appearance  of  a  case  of  rabies  a  mandate 
is  of  course  issued  to  the  public,  requirinf 
the  muzzling  of  all  dogs  for  a  term  of 
months.  Any  dog  even  suspected  of  in- 
cipient rabies  is  at  once  confiscated,  and 
destroved  by  the  authorities.* 

Such  are  the  existing  discouragements 
to  dog-keeping  in  Bavaria.  .With  the 
primary  object  of  ridding  the  countrr  of 
hydrophobia,  and  perhaps  the  secondarr 
one  of  enriching  the  exchequer,  the  Hnmt 
esteuergesetz  has  rendered  the  dearest  of 
dumb  friends  a  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive luxury;  and  that  among  a  people 
comparatively  so  poor  and  so  economicil 
as  the  Bavarians,  the  number  of  higlilf 
taxed  dogs  remains,  proportionately  lo 
population,  as  large  as  it  is,  seems  at  liiat 
sight  inconsistent  with  the  otherwise 
striking  absence  of  luxury  in  all  depart 
ments  of  life.  One  may  sometimes  waft 
in  the  principal  streets  of  Munich  lor 
hours  without  chancing  to  meet  a  sii^ 

Crivate  carriage,  apd  a  civilian  on  hocae- 
ack  is  so  rare  a  sight  that  people  stuid 
still  and  stare  after  him.  Meanwhile  the 
large  number  of  dogs  about  the  stieeli 
catches  the  eye  at  once.  Of  the  lamr 
kinds,  St.  Bernards,  sporting  dogs,  and  me 
large  un-English  breed  of  creature  called 
for  some  occult  Teuton  reason  the  4» 
glischer  Dogge^  are  favorites,  while  tbcie 
seems  no  end  to  the  dachshunds,  poodkib 
Spitzes,  pugs,  and  terriers.  Bulldogs  Sii 
by  no  means  rare ;  and  naturally,  amoi^a 
majority  of  animals  suggesting  some  breed 
and  price,  there  is  a  due  sprinkling  of 
mongrels  no  less  beloved  by  tneir  specul 
masters.  Dpg-fancying  is  mudi  on  the 
increase  in  Germany,  and  the 
shows  in  the  principal  cities  (thoogh 
to  compare  with  English  exhibitions)* 
ness  to  increasing  knowledge  of  what  Is 
what  in  matters  of  canine  race  and  beatt^ 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  luxuiy  (e» 
cept  his  beer^  of  which  the  average  Bawn* 
rian  is  so  little  disposed  to  count  the  rnst 

*  Lord  Mount  Temple's  reeeat  toggMCioA  h  Al 
House  of  Lords  that  there  •hould  be  a  compltlt  n|i» 
ter  of  all  persons  who  take  oat  dof  lioeiiM^  at  ueS 
number  for  each  d<^  to  be  worn  cm  its  *-«i»f»^  1^ 
proaches  the  s^tem  described  10  the  text  as  T 
been  in  force  in  Germany  for  the  last  elevea 
Considering  the  character  of  the  cril  aHaila^  _ 
seemed  a  strange  want  of  English  tboroiMriinaae  fa  i 
year's  limitation  of  the  temporanr  muisuns  ie 
politan  dogs.  Viscount  Cranbrook's  Select 
will  doabtless  do  fall  Jostioe  to  this  view  a< 
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as  his  dog.  The  general  tenderness  £or 
dumb  creatures  throughout  the  country  is 
marked  in  many  ways,  and  the  dog  e!ipe- 
dally  is  a  centre  of  kiodiy  notice,  from 
friends  and  strangers  alike,  whenever  he 
comes  and  goes.  Nevertheless  the  tax 
and  the  trouble  he  entails  are  felt ;  and 
within  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Hundesteuergeseti  has  been  in 
force  the  relative  number  of  dogs  kept  in 
Bavaria  has  fallen  from  one  in  sixteen  to 
one  in  twenty-six  of  the  population.  As 
each  new  year  approaches,  ii  becomes  a 
question  in  many  a  thrifty  household 
whether  circumstances  justify  the  renewal 
of  the  tax,  and  such  a  question  lately  found 
an  amusing  solution  in  the  town  of  liam- 
ber^.  Dispute  waxing  high  round  the 
family  table,  the  head  of  the  iiousehold 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  appeahng  to  chance 
to  decide  the  dog's  right  to  further  main- 
tenance, and  accordingly  bought  him  a 
ticket  in  one  o£  the  public  lotteries  so 
common  throughout  Germany.  The  Loos 
proved  a  lucky  oae.  and  Hektor  won  three 
hundred  marks,  which  sum  was  forthwith 
set  apart  as  his  special  property,  enabling 
him  for  the  future  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses, including  the  tax  entitling  him  to 


In  Munich  alone,  without  taking  count 
of  the  many  pups  too  young  to  be  taxed, 
the  number  of  dogs  registered  last  year 
(1886)  was  S,a32;  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber in  a  town  of  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  considering 
that  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  just  double 
that  paid  by  Londoners  for  their  dogs. 
Only  two  animals  were  confiscated  and 
killed,  on  account  of  their  tax  remaining 
unpaid.  Fourteen  were,  however,  de- 
stroyed as  unhealthy  or  aged. 

But  now  as  to  the  effect  of  this  cum- 
bersome mass  of  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  extirpation  of  rabies.  Btfore  the 
institution  of  the  Hundesteuergeseti  the 
malady  was  very  prevalent  in  Bavaria. 
Herr  O.  Bollinger,  writing  to  the  Miin- 
chener  Medizimtche  Wockenschrifl,  gives 
the  following  particulars.  In  1S73  no  less 
than  821  rabid  or  suspected  dogs  were 
reported.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  was 
put  in  force  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1S76 :  it 
therefore  operated  during  the  second  half 
only  of  Chat  year.  Nevertheless  the  total 
number  of  rabid  or  suspected  dogs  for 
1876  was  only  241.  From  1876  forward 
the  annual  number  decreased  steadily,  and 
so  rapidly  that  in  1884  and  1SS5,  respec- 
tively, only  nine  and  eleven  such  dogs 
were  notilied. 

Meanwhile,  as  to  the  protection  aSotded 


to  the  public,  the  results  of  the  Geseti  are 
even  more  satisfactory.  From  1863  to 
1876  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from 
hydrophobia   registered  i 


the  number  ro.se  much  higher  —  23,  29, 
and3i  cases  being  severally  recorded.  In 
1875  —  the  year  before  the  law  came  into 
force  —  the  number  of  hydrophobic  deaths 
was  23.  The  following  year,  the  latter 
six  months  of  which  were  protected  by  the 
Gesetz,  there  were  only  13.  Since  1879 
there  has  never  been  more  than  ons 
death  from  hydrophobia  annually  recorded 
throughout  the  kingdom  —  oftencr  none 
at  all,  only  tkrie  cases  in  all  having  oc- 
curred in  tht  whole  period  of  seven  years 
that  has  since  elapsed*  Thus,  while  the 
effect  of  the  measures  taken  has  been 
within  ten  years  to  reduce  the  actual  num- 
ber of  dogs  kept  in  Bavaria  by  only  some- 
thing less  than  one-third,  it  naa  reduced 
the  number  of  dangerous  dogs  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  (in  1885)  to  90  (in  1875), 
The  annual  list  of  human  victims  mean- 
while has  ceased  to  occur.  Instead  of  a 
dismal  tale  of  from  14  to  31  hydrophobic 
deaths  in  twelve  months,  as  in  the  thir- 
teen years  before  the  law  came  into  exist* 
ence,  we  have  had,  for  seven  out  of  ten 
years  tliat  the  law  has  worked,  a  human 
dealh-rate  from  this  cause  amounting  to 
only  one  victim  in  two  years  and  four 
months.  And  this  in  a  population  of  five 
and  a  half  millions  1  Danger  to  human 
'"'     '         .■  ■     ■       "ly^    malady  i 


lowed  similar  regulations  throughout  the 
rest  of  Germany.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony 
rabies  is  reported  as  all  but  extincL 

Other  European  countries  meanwhile 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Fifty  persons  were  bitten  by  rabid 
or  suspected  dogs  in  Vienna  alone,  within 
the  first  eight  months  of  1884,  and  of 
these  ei)rht  are  known  to  have  died  of  hy- 
drophobia. In  London  the  annual  aver- 
age of  deaths  from  the  disease  between 
the  years  1875-85  was  6,  rising  in  1877  to 
13  ;  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1S85  the 
number  suddenly  rose  to  13  —  a  stale  ot 
things  parallel  to  that  which  existed  in 
Bavaria  ten  years  earlier.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  according  to  M.  Pas- 
teur, no  less  thans'S  persona  were  bitten 
by  rabid,  orprobably  rabid,  dogs  in  course 
of  the  six  years  1878-83,  and  of  these. 


SK  — ailulhe  uking  ofltie  dog  ccniut  d!  Itijit  dat*. 
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8i  succumbed  to  hydrophobia,  giving  an 
average  of  rather  more  than  13  in  each 
year. 

To  return  to  Germany.  Taking  Herr 
Bollinger's  figures  as  presumably  accu- 
rate, we  are  not  merely  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion (shared  by  the  German  local  and 
imperial  governments)  that  there  is  no 
present  need  for  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  M.  Pasteoir's  system  into  Ger- 
many, but  the  belief  seems  to  receive  fresh 
contirmation  that  in  Europe  rabies  does 
not  appear  spontaneously,  nor  spread  epi- 
demically, but  arises  ana  is  disseminated 
solely  through  the  bite  of  an  animal  al- 
ready affected  by  the  disease.  There 
having  been  at  the  outset  no  period  of 
universal  muzzling  in  Germany,  the  extir- 
pation of  the  evil  has,  of  course,  had  no 
chance  of  being  sudden  or  complete  at  a 
stroke ;  the  law,  as  it  exists,  not  being 
such  as  to  render  healthy  dogs  absolutely 
safe  from  attack  during  the  days  that  an 
incipiently  rabid  animal  may  remain  at 
large  before  its  symptoms  excite  sus- 
picion. And  when  a  case  of  rabies  is 
noted,  the  period  (of,  I  believe,  two 
months)  during  which  general  local  muz- 
zling is  commanded,  is  shorter  than  seems 
warranted  by  the  known  peculiarity  of  the 
malady.  Still,  the  regulations  being  what 
they  are,  and  providmg  for  frequent  vet- 
erinary observation  of  every  dog  in  the 
country,  the  decrease  of  the  disease  has 
been  not  only  rapid,  but  ^o  free  from  fluc- 
tuations as  distinctly  to  discredit  the 
notion,  still  upheld  in  some  quarters,  that 
its  generation  may  be  due  to  unhealthy 
physical  or  atmospheric  conditions,  apart 
from  the  direct  communication  of  virus 
through  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal. 
The  balance  of  evidence  lying  the  way  it 
does  in  Germany,  there  seems  to  be  am- 
ple justification  for  the  recent  temporary 
infliction  of  the  muzzle  in  London;  a 
fetter  which,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and 
its  inconveniences  for  dog  and  master,  is 
yet  the  least  of  two  evils  ;  and  meanwhile 
the  only  certain  means  of  effecting  entire 
eradication  of  the  dire  disease  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  Though  in  Germany 
great  results  have  followed  measures  short 
of  it  in  stringency,  it  has  only  been  at  the 
cost  of  time  and  of  endless  trouble  to  citi- 
zens, incessant  dictation  from  officials, 
and  an  expensive  array  of  fines  and  taxes. 
English  people,  as  before  remarked,  could 
certainly  never  endure  this  or  any  part  of 
the  petty  and  intrusive  interference  which 
comes  only  too  naturally  to  the  suppressed 
individuality  of  the  German  subject. 
The  London  rule  of  the  muzzle  was  sim- 
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pier,  swifter,  more  direct;  and  should* 
that  theory  of  rabies  which  it  takes  for 
granted  be  the  correct  one,  why  should  it 
not  speedily  justify  itself  in  results  eclips- 
ing those  of  the  Hundesteuergesets? 
\\^re  it  to  be  further  extended  to  die 
whole  of  the  kinedom,  or  supplemented 
by  measures  regulating  the  conveyance  of 
animals  from  one  place  to  another,  it 
seems  likely  that,  although  later  in  the 
field,  Great  Britain  might  outstrip  Ger- 
many before  the  race  is  ended,  and  be  tlM 
first  European  nation  to  show  a  year's 
register,  alike  with  regard  to  rabies  and 
hydrophobia,  with  nothing  but  dphen 
upon  it.  Some  permanent  restriction  to 
provide  against  the  chance  of  importing 
incipient  rabies  from  countries  less  efiec^ 
ually  guarded  mi^ht  help  the  country  ttl 
retain  the  immunity  so  won.* 

The  dog  plays  a  conspicuous  social  part 
in  German  life'.  He  has  a  thoroughly  good 
time  of  it.  Unaware  of  the  arbitrary  hu- 
man rules  on  which  his  tenure  of  fife 
depends,  he  takes  his  place  as  wdt 
treated  servant  or  familv  darling.  The 
law  protecting  him  from  numan  cruelty  or 
harshness  is  older  than  that  which  nakei 
him  a  taxable  luxury.  When  Genoasf 
became  compacted  to  an  empire,  one  A 
the  laws  issued  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Bund  condemned  to  arrest  or  to  payment 
of  a  fine  not  exceeding  fiftv  thsders  (}£ 
ioi>.)  any  one  who  "publicly,  or  in  a 
indignation-arousing  manner,  malicioolr 
torments  or  roughly  maltreats  dumb  am* 
mals.'*  For  the  effectual  carrying  out  of 
this  law  there  exists  a  ThiersckttiMverdii 
(similar  in  constitution  to  and  identical  b 
aim  with  the  English  Society  for  Pl^ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals),  tbroq|^ 
whose  agency  offenders  are  brought  10 
justice. 

Dojs;s  are,  however,  still  put  to  dnfr 
work  m  Germany.  Milk-carts,  laandreH% 
carts,  and  other  small  vehicles  are  veiy 
frequently  drawn  either  by  a  dog  alone  or 
by  a  dog  and  man  side  by  side.  The  ni- 
mal  pulls  from  his  chest;  he  goes  towoA 
cheerfully,  wagging  his  tail,  and  looUm 


*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  b«  the 
to  doss  never  so  efficient,  rabies  is  m.  ^wnwt  |» 
other  animals  are  liable.    While  this  utid«  is  ia 
ress  comes  an  account  of  fire  peasant  childnB 
secluded  Bavarian  viliajge  bitten  by  a  rabid  caL  I 
sent  to  Paris  by  a  neighboring  llmdy  Bo— lifai  I 
treatment  by  M.  Pasteur.    A  cat  majrbits  ads|; 
that  absolute  immunity  from  canina  rabies 
predicted  as  a  consequence  of  the  most  p...^ 
keepm);  regulations ;  nor  could  the  appearsaet  oi 
in  a  doj;  be  unanswerably  attributed  to 
irritating  causes  until  means  should  be    ., 

tectmi;  him  not  only  ai^inst  attack  fiOM  

members  of  his  own  species,  but  acaiait  all  the 
his  neighborhood  as  welL 
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about  him  like  the  intelligentf  sympathetic 
creature  he  is ;  and  of  course  a  word  is 
sufficient  to  guide  him.  These  servant 
dogs  are  mostly  very  affectionately  treat- 
ed, at  any  rate  in  south  Germany;  and 
seldom  appear  at  all  distressed,  ft  is  a 
question  whether  any  physical  endurance 
of  the  kind  involvecl  in  the  dog's  incom- 
plete fitness  of  build  for  such  work  is  not 
to  a  well-treated  animal  made  amends  for 
in  the  keen  pleasure  most  obviously  af- 
forded to  the  canine  intelligence  in  doing 
what  he  can,  and  in  obeying  the  will  of  a 
human  friend.  The  breed  of  dogoftenest 
put  to  draft-work  is  the  great  smooth- 
haired,  grey,  yellow,  or  brindled  Dogee^ 
but  other  large  kinds  are  also  harnessed. 

Formerly,  in  Bavaria,  and  still  more 
recently  in  Austria,  dogs  figured  also  in 
the  army.  Each  regiment  possessed 
its  Nero  or  Caesar,  whose  office  was  to 
march  with  the  band  on  all  occasions,  in 
peace  and  war  alike,  drawing  the  big  drum 
on  wheels  during  the  playing  of  the  mu- 
sic. The  animals  so  used  acquired  the 
most  perfect  precision  of  pace,  never 
bringing  the  drummer  out  of  line,  or  his 
drumming  out  of  time,  and  meanwhile  un- 
derstanding and  responding  to  the  officer's 
command  as  to  direction,  etc.,  as  promptly 
as  the  men  themselve.s.  To  the  south- 
German  love  of  dumb  animals  this  pretty 
eccentricity  was  doubtless  due;  a  regi- 
mental dog  implied  a  regiment  of  men; 
the  military  unit  was  still  allowed  to  show 
itself  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  Ger- 
many grew  more  distinctively  martial,  and 
learnt  to  talk  in  a  big  voice  about  Eisen^ 
the  custom  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
disallowed,  appearing  too  sentimental  to 
be  in  keeping  with  so  trim  and  grim  an 
engine  as  her  improved  army. 

The  dog,  however,  though  banished 
from  military  life  as  a  fanciful  accessory, 
has  just  been  recalled  to  fill  a  sterner  and 
more  responsible  position;  trained  dogs 
are  to  be  henceforth  employed  as  military 
scouts  and  messengers,  and  should  war 
occur,  there  will  doubtless  be  stories 
enough  of  their  truth  to  trust,  and  intelli- 
gence in  emergency. 

Many  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
the  dog  plays  an  elegant  part  in  German 
university  life.  Each  corps  of  students 
has  its  large  aristocratic-looking  canine 
attendant,  whose  expenses  are  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  corps,  the  students  in 
tufn  undertaking  for  a  week  at  a  time  the 
custody  of  the  dog  and  the  providing  of 
his  keep.  '*  These  superb  favorites  of  the 
students  are  "  —  in  the  words  of  the  author 
of  *'  Dr.  Claudius  "  —  "  as  well  known  as 
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the  professors  themselves  to  every  inhab- 
itant of  a  university  town  in  Germany.*' 
They  accompany  their  corps  everywhere, 
trotting  with  the  procession  of  droschkes 
in  which  these  gay-capped,  sleek,  and 
spectacled  youths  are  wont  to  take  the  air ; 
or  gravely  parading  the  caf^s  where  they 
spend  long  afternoons  smoking,  billiara- 
playing,  and  drinking  WeisshUr, 

The  practice  of  cropping  the  ears  and 
tails  of  puppies  is  nearly  universal,  and  a 
pleasanter  usage  is  the  annual  shearing. 
Not  only  poodles,  but  all  the  shaggy 
breeds,  from  the  biggest  St  Bernard  to 
the  tiniest  Maltese  terrier,  are  shorn  more 
or  less  fancifully  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer;  some  kinds  looking  the  smarter 
for  it,*  others  extremely  ridiculous.  The 
e£fect  is  perhaps  absurdest  in  the  case  of 
the  Spitz  temer.  But  the  object  is  the 
dog*s  comfort  and  cleanliness  during  the 
hot  and  dusty  season,  and  the  practice  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  German  is 
a  great  believer  in  animal  diet,  for  his  dog 
as  for  himself.  Not  that  the  sale  of  cat's 
or  dog's  meat  forms  a  distinct  branch  of 
business  as  in  England.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  thritty  German  in  London 
who,  misunderstanding  the  office  of  the 
cat's  meat  man,  wrote  home  to  his  friends 
in  cheerful  surprise  at  the  cheapness  of 
living  in  London,  describing  how  just 
enough  meat  for  one's  dinner  was  very 
conveniently  brought  to  the  door  every 
morning  on  a  little  stick,  costing  only  one 
penny!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only 
horse-flesh,  but  sundry  portions  of  the 
sheep  or  pig,  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  gen- 
erally reserves  for  four-footed  consumers, 
are  bought  and  sold  by  his  less  gastro- 
nomic but  more  economical  cousins,  to  be 
served  up  for  dinner  in  poorer  families, 
or  to  be  converted  into  some  one  of  the 
mysterious  forms  of  eatable  known  as 
Press^sack^  Leberk&s^  etc,  which,  turn  and 
turn  about  with  better  material,  are  bought 
by  the  pennyworth  for  supper  at  the  char- 
kutUr's  shop.  The  German  dog  is  seldom 
fed  on  anjTthing  specially  designed  for 
him,  but  gets  the  cooked  scraps  and  leav- 
ings of  the  family  meal. 

There  being  no  strays  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  dogs'  home  either  exists 
or  is  neeaed.  Lost  dogs  are  taken  to  the 
police  station,  where  their  Zeichen  affords 
ready  information  as  to  their  home  and 
ownership.  The  German  grudges  his  fa- 
vorite no  comfort,  and  takes  a  pride  in  his 
education,  as  in  keeping  him  smart  and 
healthy.  Establishments  abound  for  the 
washing,  shearing,  cropping,  and  training 
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of  dogs;  pups  are  often  literally  sent  to 
school  by  their  owners  for  a  few  months, 
to  persons  who  make  It  their  profession 
to  train  them  in  duties  and  accomplish- 
ments, often  with  astonishing  result 
There  are  no  chronically  ailing,  no  piti- 
fully aged  animals  —  the  law,  as  I  have 
shown,  not  unkindly  providing  ag;ainst 
that;  and  one  never  sees  an  ill-fed  or 
cowed-looking  specimen  anywhere.  In 
short,  in  a  country  where  the  conditions 
of  human  life  are  as  yet  very  far  from  be- 
ing either  felicitous  or  ideal,  canine  mis- 
ery can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  and  among 
the  dumb  races  of  earth  that  have  come 
under  human  jurisdiction,  no  class  of  crea- 
ture probably  has  a  better  time  of  it  from 
first  to  last  than  the  nineteenth-century 
German  dog.       L.  S.  Guggenberger. 


USE   AND  ABUSE   OF  THE   PIANO. 


From  St.  Jame^s  Gazette. 
USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  PIANO. 

Pianists  are  entitled  quite  as  much  as 
poets  to  be  considerecf  an  "  irritable 
race  ;  "  though  wonderful  examples  of  pa- 
tience have  been  given  by  a  few  of  them. 
But  even  these  exceptional  instances  of 
endurance  have  taken  an  irritating  form  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  daily  concerts  of 
pianoforte  music  given  early  in  the  morn- 
ing for  an  entire  week  by  Herr  Duels,  who 
in  this  highly  original  rhanner  commemo- 
rated her  Majesty^s  Jubilee.  Our  so-called 
"  morning  concerts  "  begin,  as  a  rule,  at 
three  or  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  there  was  unquestionable  novelty  in 
arranging  for  early  risers  a  series  of 
after-breakfast  concerts  at  half  past  eleven. 
Herr  Bucls  is  a  pianist  of  merit  and  a  pro- 
lific composer  ;  and  he  was  quite  correct 
in  fixing  upon  the  hours  between  break- 
fast andlunch  as  during  the  London  sea- 
son the  only  ones  unoccupied  by  the  givers 
of  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Herr  Duels 
was  arranging  his  forenoon  concerts  in 
London,  a  north  of  England  pianist,  Mr. 
N.  Bird,  gave  at  Stockton  a  concert  of 
pianoforte  music  which,  whatever  its  other 
claims  to  consideration  may  have  been, 
must  certainly  be  pronounced  the  longest 
on  record.  Instead  of  looking  out  like 
Herr  Buels  for  unoccupied  hours,  Mr. 
Bird  took  in  the  whole  day  and  the  entire 
night.  His  entertainment  lasted  twenty- 
five  hours,  during  which  time  he  played 
without  ceasing.  Nor  was  the  concert  — 
we  use  the  word  advisedly  —  at  all  mo- 
notonous ;  for  the  audience  from  time  to 


time,  when  the  nature  of  the  pianofiorte 
music  admitted  of  it,  joined  in  with  their 
voices.  Sometimes  Mr.  Bird  played  danoe 
music ;  and  then,  that  his  efiEorts  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  pcssible  account,  the 
more  light-footed  among  his  hearers  exe- 
cuted waltzes  and  polkas.    He  started  m 
high  spirits  with  ^  God  Save  the  Queen," 
and  with  ''  God  Save  the  Queen  **  SnislMsd 
his  performance.    But  between  his  two 
presentations  of  the  national  anthem  he 
must,  in  spte  of  the  sympathetic  co-oper- 
ation of  the  volunteer  singers  and  dauM> 
ers,  have    experienced   more    than   ooe 
weary  hour.    In  the  silence  of  the  aig^ 
he  still  pursued  his  arduous  task,  with  00 
one  to  listen  to  his  nocturnes  but  a  lovim 
wife  and  a  committee  of  watchers  9Bh 
pointed  to  see  fair  play.    The  fuU  coao- 
tions  of  this  match  against  time  have  not 
been  made  public ;  but  from  a  statemoC 
in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
finish  Mr.  Bird  was  ''fairly  goinj;  it," it 
may  be  argued  that  his  goings  on  wen 
fair.     The   fact  is   chronicled   that  he 
played  with  his  coat  ofiF ;  which  looks  Hki 
rapid  business.    But  whether  he  was  li» 
ited  by  any  rules  as  to  Umfii  does  not  ap 
pear.     Otherwise,  for  a  pretematunAf 
long  innings  there  are  few  pianistic  w 
letes  who  would  not  prefer  a  series  of 
simple  slow  movements  to  a  series  of 
plicated  quick  ones ;  and  a  course  of 
of  the  more  difficult  of    Liszt's   pieces 
would  in  much  less  time  than  twenty^Ht 
hours  break  down  even  such  a  ratal 
player  as  Mr.  N.  Bird.    It  is  evide^ 
however,  that  Mr.  Bird  took  an  hoacii 
pride  in  executing  his  work  thoroaghh^ 
Sleep  he  had  to  do  without,  of  course  ;ttt 
food  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  pianltf^ 
playing  with  one  hand  while  he  ted  hia- 
selt  with  the  other.    It  is  recorded  tfart 
his  faithful  wife  was  ever  present  with 
sandwiches,  biscuits,  fruit,  ice,  and  cdi 
brandy  and  water. 

Mr.  Bird*s  contest  against    time  vA 
against  physical   fatigue  began  at  aiM 
o  clock  in  the  evening;  and  the  \xrgit  hdl 
in  which  he  was  operating  became  mrile 
full  towards  nine  on  the  evening  mki^ 
ing.    Those  who  had  seen  the  beginniig 
of  the  match  wished  naturally  to  witactf 
the  end ;  and,  as  the  interested  listencn 
and  lookers-on  arrived,  eager    inqniiici 
were  made  as  to  Mr.  Bird's  bodily  ooodl* 
tion.     He  was  still  considered  ^  m ; "  ui 
the  only  sign  that  occasioned  anxiety  to  Ml 
backers  was  the  state  of  his  haads^  it 
which  a  slight  crescendo  movement  Wl 
taken  place.     A  little  after  nine  he  dr 
clared  that  the  swollen  condition  of  Ue 
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hands  rendered  his  work  rather  tiring. 
But  this  may  have  been  only  a  ruse  for 
encouraging  his  adversaries ;  for  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  a  sporting 
society  like  that  of  Stockton  Mr.  Bird's 

Performance  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
ets.  The  period  of  depression,  real  or 
feigned,  did  not,  however,  last  long ;  and 
at  half  past  nine  Mr.  Bird  was  once  more 
in  good  form,  playing  "briskly,"  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  tastes  of  his  now  crowded 
audience  bv  performances  of  popular 
songs,  whicn  drew  forth  a  fair  measure  of 
choral  support.  When  the  judge's  clock 
marked  the  hour  of  ten  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public  expressed  itself  in  loud  cheers, 
and  Mr.  Bird  was  officially  informed  that 
he  had  won  his  wager.  The  successful 
performer  now  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
informed  the  public  that  he  had  "read  of 
things  of  the  kind  being  done  in  India," 
and  that  what  was  done  there  could  also, 
he  thought,  be  done  by  an  Englishman. 
He  then  began  to  praise  the  piano  he  had 
been  playing  on,  just  as  a  jockey  might 
praise  the  horse  on  which  he  haa  won  a 
race  —  a  suspicion,  however,  being  here 
raised  as  to  the  true  motive  of  the  per- 
formance ;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
had  for  its  object  the  advertising  of  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  pianofortes. 

Supposing  that  Mr.  Bird  undertook  his 
extraordinary  performance  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  instrument  he  was  playing 
upon,  or  rather  of  its  makers,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  tried  it  severely  in  the 
matter  of  wear  and  tear ;  and  that  it  must 
have  been  solid  indeed  if  he  had  not  by 
his  flve-and-twenty  hours'  constant  ham- 
mering knocked  it  a  good  deal  out  of  tune. 
This  was  a  better  test  than  the  almost 
illusory  one  which  is  gone  through  when  a 
pianoforte,  first-rate  or  second-rate,  is 
played  upon  by  a  first-rate  or  second-rate 
player.  The  public  finds  it  difficult  to  say 
how  much  of  the  tone  produced  is  due  to 
the  piano  and  how  much  to  the  pianist ; 
though  it  is  generally  safe  to  assume  that 
no  pianist  of  high  character  would  consent 
to  play  on  a  piano  unworthy  of  his  talent. 
Pianists  have,  indeed,  been  known  to  de- 
nounce pianos  on  which  they  have  some- 
how been  made  to  play  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  not  only  to  denounce  them  but 
to  load  them  with  contumelv  and  scorn. 
When  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  m  the  course 
of  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  found 
that  he  was  being  turned  to  advertising 
account  in  connection  with  certain  Amer- 
ican pianofortes  which  he  had  once  loved 
but  now  hated,  he  removed  from  the  end 
of  the  piano  the  board  inscribed  with  the 
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maker's  name  and  kicked  it  about  the  plat- 
form ;  after  which  he  required  the  voodist 
and  the  violinist  associated  with  him  in 
the  concert  to  do  the  same.  M.  de  Pach- 
mann  was  quite  as  emphatic  in  the  con- 
tempt and  horror  which  he  once  mani- 
fested, at  a  Glasgow  concert,  of  a  piano 
by  a  very  eood  maker,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  Been  good  itself.  After  detach- 
ing the  name-board  from  the  instrument, 
he  held  it  up  to  the  public  gaze  and  jeered 
at  it  Then  he  struck  a  note  on  this 
piano  of  his  abhorrence,  and  with  a  shud- 
der, a\of  pain,  pressed  to  his  ear  the  hand 
that  was  free. 

On  another  occasion  —  also  at  Glasgow, 
but  in  a  private  house  —  Dr.  von  Billow, 
havine  been  asked  by  his  hostess  what  he 
thought  of  her  piano,  replied  in  these 
words :  "  Madame,  your  piano  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  It  needs  new 
strinjB;s,"  he  added,  in  answer  to  the  lady's 
inquiries  as  to  what  it  really  required. 
"The  hammers,  too,  want  new  leather," 
he  continued,  "  and,  while  you  are  about 
it,  to  the  new  leather  you  mav  as  well  have 
new  wood.  Then,  when  tne  inside  of 
your  piano  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated, he  concluded  —  naving  now 
worked  himself  into  a  rage  —  *'  call  in  two 
strong  men,  throw  it  out  of  window,  and 
bum  It  in  the  street" 

It  must  be  said  in  defence  of  Dr.  von 
Billow's  seeming  rudeness  that  he  had 
been  asked  out  to  dinner  and  set  down  to 
the  piano  the  moment  he  had  finished  his 
meal.  "J'ai  si  peu  mangel"  exclaimed 
Chopin  imploringly  in  a  like  situation. 
But  the  case  is  even  worse  when  a  pianist 
has  dined  well  and  is  called  upon  to  play 
while  digestion  is  going  on. 


From  The  Dafly  News, 
THE  PLETHORA  OF  FRUIT. 

'* Grubbing"  in  orchardists*  parlance 
signifies  uprooting.  The  necessity  for  the 
destruction  of  orchards  in  Kent  may  be 
locally  inconvenient,  but  if  we  take  a  broad 
glance  over  a  ^reat  subject  the  circum- 
stances on  which  you  comment  in  your 
leader  are  not  to  be  seriously  deplored  — 
at  least  so  far  as  the  **  grubbing '*  is  con* 
cerned,  the  method  of  disposing  of  fruit 
being  quite  another  matter.  Kent  is 
famed  for  its  orchards,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  them  yield  fine  fruit,  but  not  all ; 
and  those  trees  that  bear  good  crops  of 
superior  fruit  will  not  be  destroyed.  This 
orchard  grubbing,  that  may  at  the  first 
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sight  appear  unfortunate,  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  the  recognition  of 
an  important  fact,  namely  —  that  low-grade 
or  inferior  fruit  can  no  longer  be  profita- 
bly grown  in  this  country.  It  may  be  as- 
serted, with  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  trees,  even  hundreds  of  acres 
of  orchards,  in  Great  Britain  that  simply 
encumber  the  ground ;  and  it  is  the  trashy 
character  of  their  producejhat  lowers  the 
average  quality  of  home^S|«wn  fruit  so 
seriously  as  to  afford  suc^iPsplendid  op- 
portunity for  American  growers  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  our  markets.  Far 
more  deplorable  than  the  grubbing  of  a 
few  orchards  in  Kent  is  the  fact  that  en- 
terprising transatlantic  cultivators  practi- 
callv  "  hold  the  field  "  in  the  market  sup- 
ply in  this  country  of  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  fruit  —  apples.  Not  last  year  only, 
when  the  English  apple  crop  was  light, 
but  every  year  barrels  of  American  apples 
abound  in  London  and  all  large  cities  and 
towns  ;  and  more  than  this,  and  more  sig- 
nificant, they  have  precedence  in  country 
towns  and  villages,  where  there  is  land  all 
around  that  would  grow  equally  good  fruit 
if  young  orchards  of  the  best  varieties 
alone  were  established.  The  fruit  trees 
in  many  English  orchards  and  gardens 
are  gaunt,  gnarled,  canker-eaten,  lichen- 
laden  spectres  —  picturesque,  no  doubt, 
but  not  capable  of  affording  fine,  juicy, 
well-fed  fruit,  even  if  the  varieties  were 
good,  and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  they  are  or  not,  the  inferior  usu- 
ally predominating.  Our  successful  com- 
petitors *'  over  the  water  "saw  the  coming 
collapse  of  the  British  fruit  supply.  They 
perceived  the  deteriorating  orchards,  ob- 
served the  negligence  in  planting  the  best 


market  sorts  extensively  and  S3rstemati- 
cally,  and  made  provision  for  supplyinff 
the  deficiency  in  their  own  distant  uo£ 
They  have  done  the  work  well,  and  now 
have  extensive  orchards  of  thrifty  trees 
in  the  .zenith  of  vigor,  of  sorts  that  com- 
mand attention  by  their  size,  symmetry, 
and  appearance;  and  they  can  afford  to 
pay  higher  rates  for  wages  than  prevail  in 
this  country  for  the  labor  requisite  in  cnl> 
tivating,  gathering,  and  packing  the  crops; 
then,  further,  afford  to  send  them  three  or 
four  thousand  miles  to  market  profitably, 
while  tons  of  a  British  fruit  grown  on 
British  soil  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  any- 
thing approaching  a  remunerative  prioe. 
As  to  **soft"  fruit  —  plums,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries^* 
that  which  is  converted  into  jam  shonU 
be  preserved,  so  to  say,  '*on  the  spot* 
The  waste  and  loss  incurred  in  sending 
thousands  of  tons  of  raw  fruit  to  London 
and  other  popular  centres  to  be  boiled 
down  and  "  mixed  *'  must  be  enormoosi 
The  next  time  Mr.  Gladstone  raises  his 
powerful  voice  on  the  jam  question  it  if 
to  be  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  show  that 
it  is  better  to  take  bags  of  imperishable 
sugar  to  the  fruit  than  to  convey  perisha- 
ble fruit  to  the  sugar.    Lord  Sudeley^ 
fruit  is  converted  into  jam  **on  the  prem- 
ises.*'   His  lordship  is  not,  I  think,  grab- 
bing up  orchards  and  diminishing  hisfnnt 
supply,  but  rather  increasing  it ;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  his  **  takings" 
for  raw  fruit  during  the  past  year  were 
nearer  ;£  10,000  than  ;f 5,000.    Inere  is  no 
reason  to  "  fear  the  foreigner  "  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hardy  fruit  if  we  make  the  best 
of  our  resources  at  home. 

J.  Wright, 

Assistant  Editor  of  tht  Jvumml  ^ HmrikmiNM* 


Protection  to  Hearing. —  According  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  of  New  York,  there  is 
probably  no  ])ettcr  protection  for  the  ear,  when 
under  cannon  tire,  than  a  firm  wad  of  cotton 
wool  well  pushed  into  the  external  auditory 
canal.  Dr.  Sexton  says  that  it  is  the  expe- 
rience of  many  officers  that  the  vibrations  of 
great  intensity  which  are  given  off  from  some 
field  pieces  and  bursting  shells,  charged  with 
high  explosives,  are  more  disagreeable  than 
the  heavier  sounds  of  great  guns.  The  metal 
itself  vibrates  under  these  circumstances  simi- 
larly to  a  tuning-fork.  A  very  disagreeable 
jar  is  im[)arted  to  the  temporo-maxillary  artic- 
ulation when  the  individual  is  near  a  great 
pun  which  is  being  fired  off.  This  is  lessened, 
It  is  believed,  by  standing  on  the  toes  and 


leaning  forward.    Some  simple  precaution  to 
be  employed  by  officers  and  men  during  artit 
lery  practice  would  seem  very  much  needed, 
since  aural  shock  is  not  only  painful  and  diS' 
tressing,  but  orders  cannot  be  well  heard  while 
the  confusion  lasts.     In  suggesting  the  use  of 
a  wad  of  wool,  Dr.  Sexton  helieves  that  harm 
can  seldom  take  place  from  pressure  of  air 
from  within,  since  it  is  known  that  the  vkileBt 
introduction  of  air  into  the  tympanum  from 
the  throat,  by  means  of  Politzer's  method  of 
inflation,   seldom   ruptures   the   drunbbead* 
though,  if  such  a  volume  of  air  were  suddenly 
driven  into  the  external  auditory  canal,  die 
drum-head  would,  in  nearly  all  cases»  bt  rap* 
tured. 
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of  our  playwrights;  tragedies  that  find 
their  home  peculiarly  in  Italy  of  the  Re- 
naissance ;  the  stories  of  the  Cenci,  Vit- 
toria  Accoramboni,  Lorenzino  de'  Medici, 
Caraffa,  and  many  others.  These  dark 
passages  form  the  romance  of  history 
rather  than  belong  to  history  itself  in  its 
higher  departments.  But  the  widest  and 
deepest  interest  which  attaches  to  such 
episodes  of  crime  and  blood  lies  rather  in 
the  general  question  which  they  raise. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  attitude  of  a 
people  refined,  cultivated,  far  from  brutal 
in  their  tastes  and  in  their  vices,  who  yet 
freely  admit  the  use  of  such  atrocious 
weapons  as  the  poisoned  dagger  and  cup  ? 
and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  private  life, 
where  the  fury  of  revenge  may  account 
for  the  horror  of  many  deaths,  but  even 
in  their  political  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  where  these  revolting  weapons 
were  necessarily  used  in  cold  blood,  and 
where  treachery  was  adopted  with  as 
little  scruple  as  open  war  is  now  de- 
clared. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  of  murder  justi- 
fied as  a  weapon,  and  admitted  in    the 
code  of  international  law,  that    attracts 
and  rivets  our  attention.    That  we  have 
not  exaggerated  the  frequency  of  attempt- 
ed assassination  the  books  under  discus- 
sion will  abundantly  prove.    That  we  do 
not  over-estimate  the  sanction  of  assassi- 
nation will  be  made  clear  by  the  following 
passages  taken  from  a  variety  of  authori- 
ties upon  political  ethics;  although  we 
must  remember  that  the  whole  question 
was,  as  Cocceius  has  it,  **  materia  intricata 
admodum  et  hactenus  non  satis  extricata.*' 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  famous  pas- 
of  his  '^Summa,**  says,  *Mt  is  not 
r      to  slay  any  one  except  upon  the 
authwity  and  for   the    common 
"He  who  exercises  the  public 
ty  and  kills  a  man  in  his  own  de- 
tifies  his  action  on  the  ground  of 
imon  weal."    Again,  Daldus  de- 
-Jft  is  lawful  to  slay  your  enemy 
Cocceius  argues  that  assas- 
'>ns  are  not  admissible  weap- 
nrar,  unless  the  war  may  be 
ruinated   by   their   means. 
n  more  explicit:  "Quern 
it,^  he  says,    "  eum  gladio 
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UNDREAMT  DREAMS. 

Midst  shadows  I  have  entered  through  thy 

door, 
And  trod  thy  corridors,  O  place  of  sleep  1 
How  heavy  is  thy  silence,  and  how  deep  1 
How  noiseless  fall  the  footsteps  on  thy  floor  I 
Thy  form  is  mystic — changing  evermore; 
Thy  steps  are  sometimes  shallow,  sometuies 

steep. 
And  often  lead  to  chambers  where  dreams 

keep 
Some  sweet  surprise,  held  quietly  in  store 
To  soothe  the  soul  that  enters  bowed  with 

care 
And  life-realities.     Yet  often  there 
We  find  not  what  we  sought,  although  we  call 
The  name  with  soundless  voice;  no  answer 

makes 
The  wished-for  dream  —  no  echo  wakes ; 
Only  the  silence  deepens  —  that  is  all. 
Chambers'  JournaL  RoSE  HOWARD. 


ETRUSCAN  TOMBS. 
I. 

To  think  the  face  we  love  should  ever  die, 
And  be  the  indifferent  earth,  and  know  us 
not  I 

To  think  that  one  of  us  shall  live  to  cry 
On  one  long  buried  in  a  distant  spot  I 

O  wise  Etruscans,  faded  in  the  night 
Yourselves,  with  scarce  a  rose-lead  on  your 
trace, 
You  kept  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  sight. 
And  shaped  the  vase  to  seem  the  vanished 
face. 

But,  O  my  love,  my  life  is  such  an  urn 
That  tender  memories  mould  with  constant 
touch, 

Until  the  dust  and  earth  of  it  they  turn 
To  your  dear  image  that  I  love  so  much : 

A  sacred  urn,  filled  with  the  sacred  past. 
That  shall  recall  you  while  the  clay  shall  last 

II. 

These  cinerary  urns  with  human  head 

And  human  arms  that  dangle  at  their  sides, 

The  earliest  potters  made  them  for  their  dead. 
To  keep  the  mother's  ashes  or  the  bride's. 

O  rude  attempt  of  some  long-spent  despair  — 
With  symbol  and  with  emblem  discontent  — 

To  keep  the  dead  alive  and  as  they  were, 
The  actual  features  and  the  glance  that 
went  1 

The  anguish  of  your  art  was  not  in  vain. 
For  lo,  upon  these  alien  shelves  removed 

The  sad  immortal  images  remain. 
And  show  that  once  they  lived  and  once 
you  loved. 

}iut  oh,  when  I  am  dead  may  none  for  me 
Invoke  so  drear  an  immortality ! 


HI. 

Beneath  the  branches  of  the  oliTfr^|rard 
Are  roots  where  cyclamen  and  violet  BOv; 

Beneath  the  roots  the  earth  is  deep  and liaid» 
And  there  a  king  was  biuied  long  agou 

The  peasants  digging  deeply  in  the  mould 
Cast  up  the  autumn  soil  about  the  place. 

And  saw  a  gleam  of  unexpected  ^Id, 
And  underneath  the  earth  a  living  liaoe. 

With  sleeping  lids  and  rosy  lips  he  lay 
Among  the  wreaths  and  gems  that  mark  As 
king 
One  moment ;  then  a  little  dust  and  day 
Fell  shrivelled  over  wreath  and 
ring. 


A  carven  slab  recalls  his  name  and 
Writ  in  a  language  no  man  living  reads. 

IV. 

Here  lies  the  tablet  graven  in  the  past. 
Clear-charactered  and  firm  and  fresh  of 

See,  not  a  word  is  gone ;  and  yet  how  &ut 
The  secret  no  man  living  may  divine  I 


What  did  he  choose  for  witness  in  the  gmcf 
A  record  of  his  glory  on  the  earth? 

The  wail  of  friends  ?  The  paeans  of  the  bam  f 
The  sacred  promise  of  the  second  birth  I 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Greeks  in  Sicily 

Are  sown  with  slender  discs  of  graven  gold 
Filled  with  the  praise  of   death:   *'Thite 
happy  he 
Wrapt  in  the  milk-soft  sleep  of  dreaoM  ^ 
told!" 

And  still  they  sleep  their  sleep  hi  altnci 

lands. 
The  golden  promise  in  their  fleshless  handL 
Athetuenm.  A.  MaRY  F.  RoBUCKML 


SURSUM  CORDA. 

Oh,  once  to  soar,  a  lark — or  sail,  a  dooit 
In  the  eternal  azure  overspread  I 
Could  ever  the  world's  voices,  v^b  ad 

loud. 
Allure  again  the  soul  that  once  had  led 

On  the  tremendous  silence ;  where  the  lirid 
Is  heard,  by  ears  with  finer  sense  endovedL 
Of  angels,  who  the  crystal  pathways  eroiia 
In  unseen  myriads,  all  on  mercies  sped? 

Could  ever  the  transfigured  face  again 
I^se  all  its  rapture  r  or  the  soul  forget 
To  cherish,  as  a  charmed  amulet. 

The  words,  too  worn  with  using  to  retate 
Their  visual  virtue :  These  same  feet  hMt 

trod 
The  sapphire  pavement  round  the  throM  ol 

God! 
Spectator.  F.  W.  BL 
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The  three  works  wh'os^  titles  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article  have  raised  and, 
we  believe,  exhausted  the  charge  against 
the  Venetian  Council  o£  Ten  as  regards' 
the  use  of  poison  for  political  purposes. 
Hitherto  the  question  has  appeared  under 
various  aspects.  Popular  opinion,  formed 
by  the  pen  of  romancers,  has  painrcd  the 
Ten  as  a  daric,  mysterious  body,  employ' 
ing  all  the  horrors  of  dungeons,  lorlure, 
poison,  to  heighten  the  terror  which  its 
name  inspired.  More  critical  students  ol 
Venetian  history  have  been  inclined,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  treat  this  popular  opin- 
ion as  a  gross  exaggeration.  Now  we 
know  the  whole  truth  on  the  subji-ct  of 
State  poisonings  in  Venice.  The  careful 
examinations  of  the  archives  of  thu  Ten, 
by  those  patient  students  M.  Fulin  and 
M.  Lamansky,  leave  few,  if  any,  new  doc- 
uments to  be  discovered.  And  we  are 
able  to  measure,  upon  the  fullest  evi- 
dence, the  culpability  or  the  innocence  of 
the  governing  council  in  the  Venetian  re- 
in his  "  Projet  d'Empoisonncment " 
M.  de  Mas  Latrle  brought  serious  charges 
of  political  immorahty  against  the  Council 
of  Ten,  and  declared  that  "  le  d^pouille- 
ment  integral  et  sincere  de  tout  ce  qui 
reste  des  archives  du  Conseil  impose  k  la 
conscience  des  ^crivains  V^nitiens  "  who 
intend  so  to  defend  their  country  against 
the  charge.  To  this  challenge  the  laic 
M.  Fulin  replied,  in  the  same  year,  bv  his 
articles  entitled  "  Error!  Vecchi  e  Docii- 
tnenti  Nuovi ;  "  and  four  years  inter  M. 
Lamansky,  in  his  vast  collection  of  docu- 
ments, completes  M.  Fulia's  labor*,  and, 


I  the  s 


M. 


Ma. 


Latrie's  charge  against  the  republic. 

The  whole  subject  of  assassinations  in 
Italy  possesses  a  sinister  interest-  It  in- 
cludes those  terrible  and  picturesque 
stories  which  have  so  often  served  the  pen 


PitVladiuii  La- 


IT  playwrights;  tragedies  that  find 
home  peculiarly  in  Italy  of  the  Re- 
;  the  stories  of  the  Cenci,  Vit- 
toria  Accoramboni,  Loreniino  de'  Medici, 
Caraffa,  and  many  others.  These  dark 
passages  form  the  romance  of  history 
rather  than  belong  to  history  itself  in  its 
higher  departments.  But  the  widest  and 
deepest  interest  which  attaches  to  such 
episodes  of  crime  and  blood  lies  rather  in 
the  general  question  which  they  raise. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  attitude  of  a 
people  refined,  cultivated,  far  from  brutal 
in  their  tastes  and  in  their  vices,  who  yet 
freely  admit  the  use  of  such  atrocious 
weapons  as  the  poisoned  dagger  and  cup  ? 
and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  private  life, 
where  the  fury  of  revenge  may  account 
for  the  horror  of  many  deaths,  but  even 
in  their  political  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  where  these  revolting  weapons 
were  necessarily  used  in  cold  blood,  and 
where  treachery  was  adopted  with  as 
little    scruple  as  open  war  is    now  de< 

this  phenomenon  of  murder  jusii- 
a  weapon,  and  admitted  in  the 
code  of  international  law,  that  attracts 
rivets  our  attention.  That  we  have 
exaggerated  the  frequency  of  attempt- 
assassination  the  books  under  discus- 
1  will  abundantly  prove.    That  we  do 


of  a 


m  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following 

passages  taken  from  a  variety  of  authori- 
upon  political  ethics;  although  we 
.  remember  that  the  whole  question 
as  Cocccius  has  it,  *'  materia  intricata 

admodum  et  hactenus  non  satis  extricata," 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  famous  pa)*' 

sage  of  his  "Summa,"  says,  "It  is  not 
il  to  slay  any  one   except   upon  the 

public    authority    and    for    the    common 

weaL"     "He  who  en      ' 

authority  and  kills  a  n 

fence  justifies  his  actic 

the   common  weal." 

Clares,  "It  is  lawful  t 

by  poison."     Cocceius 

sins  and  poisons  a 


i  the  pubhc 
nan  in  his  own  de- 
in  on  the  ground  of 
Again,  Qaldus  dc- 
o  slay  your  enemy 
s  argues  that  assas- 
lot  admissible  weap- 
ons in  time  of  war,  unless  the  war  may  be 
absolutely  terminated  by  their  means. 
Grotius  is  even  more  explicit;  "Quern 
iaterficere  liceat,"  he  says,    "  cum  gladio 
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aut  veneno  interimas  nihil  interest,  si  jus 
naturae  respicias ; "  and  he  confirms  this 
dictum  by  adding  that  "  to  slay  your  ene- 
my wherever  you  find  him  is  sanctioned 
not  only  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  also  by 
the  law  of  nations ;  nor  will  it  serve  to 
prove  the  contrary  that  those  who  are  ar- 
rested for  such  acts  are  put  to  death  in 
torments,  for  that  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  law  of  nations  that  against  foes  all  is 
permissible  ;  "  upon  which  Gronovius  re- 
marks, "  And  therefore  you  may  slay  your 
enemy  when  he  is  unarmed,  unawares, 
even  asleep."  And  this  is  what  Burlama- 
qui  has  upon  the  point :  **  To  the  question 
whether  the  assassination  of  a  foe  be  law- 
ful, I  reply  yes,  if  the  agent  of  the  assas- 
sination be  a  subject  of  the  prince  who 
employs  him."  We  would  call  attention 
to  this  curious  reservation  made  by  Bur- 
lamaqui;  it  introduces  a  new  point  in  po- 
litical ethics,  a  point  to  which  we  shall 
presently  return.  Finally,  Puffendorff  de- 
cides that  war,  while  it  lasts,  breaks  all 
bonds  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  and 
that  in  taking  arms  against  us  our  enemy 
has  granted  us  an  unlimited  faculty  to  em- 
ploy against  him  all  possible  acts  of  hos- 
tility. 

So  far,  then,  the  lawyers.  If  we  turn  to 
the  Church,  we  find  the  same  principles 
enunciated  with  even  greater  frankness, 
especially  as  regards  tyrannicide.  The 
churchmen  were,  of  course,  influenced  by 
the  examples  of  Jael,  Judith,  and  others. 
Mariana  **  de  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione," 
cap.  vi.,  speaking  of  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IIL  by  Jacques  Clement,  says, 
**  Nuperque  in  Gallia  monumentum  nobile 
est  constitutum  .  .  .  quo  principes  do- 
ceantur  impios  ausos  haud  impune  ca- 
dere  ; "  and  adds,  doubtless  referring  to 
St  Thomas,  that  Clement  learned  from 
the  theologians  that  it  is  lawful  to  slay  a 
tyrant.  Mariana  observes,  it  is  true,  that 
the  Council  of  Constance  had  condemned 
this  doctrine,  but  no  pope  had  ever  ap- 
proved the  condemnation,  and  therefore  it 
was  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  good  church- 
men. For  a  general  defence  of  assassina- 
tion and  easements  for  the  same  we  will 
refer  our  readers  to  that  curious  collection 
of  Jesuitical  opinions  compiled,  under  the 
title  of   "  Artes    Jesuiticae,"   by  "  Chris- 


tianus  Alethophilus ;  **  warning  tlieiii,]KMik 
ever,  that  the  compilation  is  hostile. 

The  passages  we  have  just  cited  ibmi- 
dantly  prove  the  laxity  of  view  upon  this 
question  of  assassination  —  a  laxity  which 
'began  in  Italy,  but  spread  all  over  Einope 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceih 
turies.  On  the  part  of  lawyers,  as  on  the 
part  of  churchmen,  there  was  a  steady  and 
determined  attempt  to  bring  the  crime  of 
assassination  within  the  pale  of  inter* 
national  and  of  ecclesiastical  law.  This 
is  the  phenomenon  which  we  propose  to 
study  —  to  trace  its  origin,  its  growth,  iti 
justification,  the  reasons  which  indaoed 
men  to  accept  so  monstrous  a  propositioob 
its  inherent  weakness,  and  its  failure. 

In  examining  the  documents  before  as 
we  see  that  the  assassinations  with  whidi 
they  deal  fall  under  four  beads :  tyianid* 
cide,  political  assassination,  ezecutionaiy 
assassination,  and  private  assassinatioSi 
The  attitude  of  men's  minds  towards  as- 
sassination varied  as  the  kind  varied 
Executionary  assassination,  the  murder 
of  a  fugitive  criminal,  sanctioned  or  evct 
invited  by  the  government  from  which  be 
was  flying,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  froB 
our  consideration.  In  the  period  of  wUcfc 
we  treat  such  retribution  hardly  required 
any  justification.  There  were  simply  tse 
methods  of  procedure  against  crimimli: 
the  ordinary  method  of  justice,  wU^ 
ended  in  an  execution ;  the  extraordinary^ 
or  supplemental  method  of  justice,  wU^ 
ended  in  an  assassination.  Private  ass» 
si  nation,  too,  though  frequent  enough 
was  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  recognised 
as  a  possibly  legitimate  act  by  the  secotar 
power,  whatever  attempts  the  Jesuits  nej 
have  made  to  palliate  the  crime  in  older 
to  establish  their  own  ascendency  over 
the  actions  and  the  consciences  of  their 
penitents.  This  leaves  for  our  oonsiden* 
tion  the  two  species  of  tyrannicide  and 
political  assassination,  or  assaasinatin 
used  as  a  weapon  against  foes  of  the  Stalei 

The  point  of  view  which  justified  tyran- 
nicide is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  princes  have  fo 
qucntly  rendered  them  intolerable  to  llidr 
subjects.  There  is  a  point  beyond  iMdk 
human  endurance  will  not  go.  Mariaaa 
(/oc,  ciL)  lays  it  down  that  **  prindpam  pt^ 
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tentiam  imbecillam  esse  si  revereniLa  ab 
aaimis  subdilorura  seniel  abiicesserit." 
The  greatness  of  the  prioce's  position, 
however,  the  number  of  his  guards,  the 
power  and  importance  of  those  wlio  are 
attached  to  his  throne  by  personal  and  self- 
ish motives,  the  enormous  d I tfi cullies  in 
the  way  of  successful  revolution,  all  ren- 
der his  person  impervious  to  any  attack 
except  the  secret  and  perfidious  altack  of 
Ibe  assassin. 

The  authority  of  the  ancienis,  the  study 
of  Plutarch,  the  praises  lavished  on  the 
names  of  Harmodlus,  of  Brutus,  of  almost 
all  tyrannicides,  became  an  incentive  to 
those  who  thirsted  for  fame,  or  were  en- 
amored of  liberty.  The  famous  conspir. 
acy  against  the  Medici  in  1512-13  will  oc- 
cur to  every  one,  and  the  cry  of  Boscoli 
to  his  friend  Lucca  della  Robbia,  "Ah! 
Lucca,  take  Brutus  from  my  heart,  that  I 
may  die  entirely  Christian." 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici's  ""  Apology  for 
the  murder  of  Alessandro,  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence," is  a  document  full  of  instruction  in 
this  regard.  Lorenzino  opens  with  a  de- 
fence of  his  action  generally  based  upon 
the  example  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
sacred  duty  imposed  on  each  one  to  se- 
cure political  freedom  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-citiiens.  He  then  comes  to  a  more 
difficult  part  of  the  count  against  him,  the 
opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that,  al- 
though Alexander  was  a  tyrant,  and  there- 
fore in  all  justice  slayable,  Lorenzino  had 
no  right  to  be  his  executioner, '■  essendo 
del  sangue  suo  e  tidandosi  cgli  di  me." 
Over  this  point  we  must  pause,  for  it  in- 
troduces tlie  one  limitation  which  Italian 
sentiment  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the 
perfect  justitiabitity  of  tyrannicide.  The 
opinion  of  Burlamaqui,  quoted  above,  will 
tecur  to  our  minds;  he  says  that  assassin- 
ation is  legitimate,  provided  lliat  one  of  the 
patient's  own  subjects  be  not  employed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  expansion  of 
the  idea  which  Lorenzino  is  combating, 
the  idea  that  treachery  between  blood  re- 
lations is  unjustifiable.  This  opinion  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  deeply  rooled  in  the 
Italian  view  on  the  question :  witness  the 
appeal  of  Bernabb  Visconti  when  treach- 

•  S«  J.  A.  Symondi,  lulian  Byewayi,  p.  ijj. 


efously  seized  by  his  nephew,  "  0  Gian 
Galeazzo,  non  esser  traditor  del  luo  sail- 
gue ;  "  and  again,  an  anonj-mous  author, 
whom  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
quote  in  full,  argues  that  if  Ercole  d'  Este, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara  for  compassing  his  life,  it  must  have 
been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  marquis 
was  related  to  him  by  lies  of  blood.  Lo- 
renzino defends  himself  lirst  on  the  ground 
that  Alexander  was  not  a  Medici  at  all,  but 
the  bastard  son  of  a  groom's  wife ;  and 
secondly,  by  boldly  asserting  that  even 
had  Alexander  been  his  cousin,  "  le  le^ 
ordinate  controai  liranni  "and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  the  deed. 

As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  tyrannicide, 
perhaps  no  one  would  have  dared  to  enun- 
ciate such  a  doctrine  inside  a  tyrant's  own 
dominions.  The  approval  was  usually 
popular  ex  poit  facto,  and  dependent  on 
success.  Yet  there  was  clearly  an  effort 
to  formulate  such  deeds,  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  some  recognized  law. 
And  this  observation  leads  us  to  another 
which  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  num- 
ber and  the  audacity  of  the  regicides 
which  occur  in  Italian  history,  the  obser- 
vation that  the  titles  of  almost  all  the  na- 
tive Italian  princes  were  more  or  less 
defective.  We  have  only  to  remember 
the  constant  usurpations,  the  eagtmess 
with  which  the  Scaligcrs,  Carraresi,  Vis- 
conti, and  Sforza  sought  for  an  imperial 
title,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
obtained  one.  to  perceive  at  once  how  im- 
portant a  sound  title  must  have  been. 
This  weakness  in  Italian  titles  was  in- 
herent in  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Italian  politics,  dating  from  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  division  of  the  supreme 
authorities  temporal  and  spiritual  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  No  one  of 
these  Italian  princes  could  claim  to  be 
autocratic  in  theory  as  well  as  In  fact; 
therefore  the  pleaofdivine  right,  the  divin- 
ity that  dot!)  hedge  a  king,  was  of  no  avail 
for  him  as  a  safeguard;  and  his  murder 
became  almost  legitimate  if  it  received 
the  sanction  of  his  superiors,  the  emperor 
or  the  pope.  We  may  conclude  that  tyran- 
nicide was  held  to  be  justifiable  ;  but  pub. 
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lie  opinion  placed  limits  upon  the  degrees 
within  which  treachery  was  not  to  be  used, 
the  degrees  of  blooa  relationship.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  this  species 
of  assassination  had  no  place  in  Venice. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  her  constitution, 
however  tyrannical  she  might  have  been  — 
though  indeed  she  was  not  —  there  was  no 
one  man  by  whose  death  the  burden  of  ty- 
ranny could  have  been  removed  from  the 
necks  of  the  people.  The  whole  govern- 
mental authority  in  Venice  resided  in 
councils,  committees  of  nobles  — corpora- 
tions, in  short,  which  are  impervious  to 
the  dagger  and  to  poison. 

And  this  brings  us  now  to  the  fourth 
and  last  species  of  assassination  —  politi- 
cal assassination,  as  we  have  called  it  — 
in  which  Venice  enjoys  a  sinister  prom- 
inence. Here  the  question  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  idea,  and  the  attitude  of 
men's  minds  towards  it,  is  not  quite  so 
easv  to  solve  as  it  is  in  the  case  01  tyran- 
nicfde.  How  came  the  pernicious  doctrine 
that  States  may  use  assasination  as  a 
weapon  to  be  taueht?  how  is  it  that  this 
teaching  took  such  a  hold  upon  politicians 
of  that  time  ?  For  the  origin  of  the  doc- 
trine we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  two 
principles  which,  whatever  may  be  their 
ethical  validity,  are  deeply  seated  in  hu- 
man nature  —  the  idea  that  might  is  right, 
and  the  idea  of  expediency.  The  one 
finds  a  concise  expression  in  Dante's  well- 
known  dictum  that  "  ille  populus  qui, 
cunctis  athletizantibus  pro  imperio  mun- 
di,  praevaluit,  de  jure  divino  praevaluit." 
This  is  a  doctrine  of  fatalism  tempered  by 
a  belief  in  the  divine  governance  of  the 
world.  In  this  view  every  struggle  with  a 
foe  is  a  species  of  duel,  an  appeal  to  the 
judicium  Dei.  The  old  belief,  of  which 
we  get  the  converse  in  the  cynical  epi- 
gram, "  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strong- 
est battalions,"  prevails  that  the  Supreme 
Ruler  will  not  allow  the  wrong  to  be  vic- 
torious, and  that  point  being  granted,  it 
follows  that  all  means  towards  victory  at 
once  become  legitimate,  because  they  are 
means  which  assist  the  fulfilment  01  the 
divine  will. 

The  second  principle  which  underlies 
the  doctrine  of  political  assassination  — 
the  principle  of  expediency,  which  was 
summed  up  in  the  famous  proverb  "  Uomo 
morto  non  fa  guerra  "  —  has  its  roots  in 
a  very  different  part  of  our  nature.  It 
belongs  not  to  the  necessitarian  and  fatal- 
istic side,  but  to  the  side  of  free  will,  to 
the  ineradicable  belief  that  man  can  mod- 
ify his  conditions  and  govern  his  actions, 
and  is  entitled  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  his 


own  safety  and  convenience.  'These  two 
ideas,  which  lie  so  wide  apart,  at  the  c» 
treme  poles  of  human  thought,  yet  lom 
the  basis  of  any  attempt  to  formiuate  and 
to  brine  within  the  pale  of  law  the  do& 
trine  ofpolitical  assassination.  When  the 
propositions  of  this  doctrine  came  to  he 
openly  discussed,  we  shall  find,  as  is  na^ 
ural,  that  jurists,  churchmen,  and  PoBti- 
cians  rely  upon  the  latter  basis — the  oai^ 
of  expediency  —  for  the  justification  of  die 
doctrine.  The  bias  in  this  direction  was 
given  by  the  gradual  development  of  tlie 
modem  State,  with  its  principles  of  pdUc^ 
reasons  of  State — statecraJFt,  in  net— 
which  that  development  produced.  Msi^ 
chiavelli  formulated  the  doctrine  tliat  the 
State  weal,  the  State  needs,  were,  tin 
supreme,  the  sole,  the  righteous  end  and 
aim  of  every  ruler  and  ofevery  citiien,  an 
end  to  which  all  other  considerations  nml 
yield.  Then  came  the  casuists  with  Uieir 
teaching  that  the  end  justifies  the  mcaML 
and  we  at  once  get  the  doctrine  of  poHticu 
assassination,  that  where  State  expediency 
requires  the  removal  of  a  foe,  that  may  lie 
legitimately  accomplished  by  anv  means  in 
your  power.  And  yet,  althougn  the  doo^ 
trine  was  thus  formulated  as  a  .tensUe 
thesis  in  political  ethics,  and  **fHffwina!iga 
had  been  sanctioned  as  a  legitimate  «h^ 
on  in  the  hands  of  government,  it  is  ii^ 
possible  to  read  the  documents  relatiKls 
the  question  without  feeling  that  mnlEid 
a  bad  conscience  on  the  matter.  The 
Council  of  Ten  dreaded  the  publicatioa  sf 
their  secrets ;  they  insist  upon  stardom 
et  iterum  secretezza^  not  solely  thro^^ 
fear  of  reprisals  in  kind — as  we  haft 
pointed  out,  reprisals  in  kind  against  a 
corporation  were  difficult,  if  not  unposii' 
ble  —  but  also  through  fear  %A  the  inlniy 
such  revelations  would  bring  upon  thor 
State.  The  truth  is,  that  hnmaa  oon^ 
science  had  already  been  formed  upon  lie 

Christian  principle,  *'  Love  your ■— • 

The  bonds  were  laid  upon  the 
of  humanity,  however  far  human 
might  depart  from  that  rule.  We  haiAf 
desire  a  stronger  proof  of  the  shttrlfT 
impossibility  and  impracticability  of  Ite 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  —  the  suneadBr 
of  the  conscience  to  another's  VrrpiM 
The  conscience  cannot  be  surrendered 
No  doctrine  laid  down  by  jurists  and  np* 
ported  by  cogent  arguments,  no  absolotlQn 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  no  tx  rnfiafrl 
dogmas  as  to  the  non-culpability  of  smA 
acts,  were  of  any  avail  to  free  tnese  an 
from  the  sense  of  crime  before  the  har  sf 
their  own  conscience. 
So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  trace  lie 
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on'i^'n  and  growth  of  this  doctrine,  that 
political  assassination  is  a  legitimate 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  nations.  What 
the  doctrine  looks  like  when  stated  in  its 
fullest  form  we  shall  best  gather  from  the 
treatise  of  the  anonymous  author  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred.  The  document 
throws  a  most  valuable  light  upon  the 
whole  discussion,  and  contains  as  cold  and 
as  precise  a  statement  of  the  position  as 
we  can  hope  to  find.  Our  author  entitles 
his  paper,  **  Of  the  Right  that  Princes 
have  to  compass  the  Lives  of  their  Ene- 
mies' Allies :"  — 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara  as  Minister  ^d 
Captain-General  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
organizes  and  conducts  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  ally  and 
relation  of  Francis,  King  of  France.  The 
conspiracy  does  not  take  effect ;  and  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  duke,  he  loudly  com- 
plains of  this  particular  machination  against 
his  life.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  then, 
whether  one  prince,  in  order  to  weaken  another 
prince,  his  enemy,  may  and  can  procure  the 
death  of  his  enemy's  allies.  For  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  almost  amount  to  a  declara* 
tion  that  actions  of  this  sort  are  entirely  illicit 
and  unjust. 

Upon  this  point  I  repeat  what  I  said  inci- 
dentally at  the  moment  when  the  event  was 
under  aiscussion,  and  I  add  some  considera- 
tions with  which  a  more  profound  analysis  of 
the  subject  furnishes  me ;  and  I  maintain  that 
in  all  strictness  of  sound  policy  you  may  and 
can  debilitate  your  enemy  in  any  way  you 
choose,  even  by  the  treacherous  murder  ot  his 
allies ;  and  if  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  complained 
at  the  time  of  the  arrangements  made  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  did  so  more  because  of  the 
particular  and  personal  position  of  the  mar- 
quis, the  promoter  and  conductor  of  the  con- 
spiracv,  than  because  of  the  conspiracy  itself. 

Ana,  to  prove  the  first  clause  of  my  thesis, 
I  affirm  that  political  expediency,  or  reasons 
of  State  as  we  call  it,  teaches  and  permits 
each  prince  to  secure  above  everything  the 
preservation  of  his  State,  that  he  may  subse- 
quently proceed  to  its  aggrandisement ;  and, 
therefore,  weighing  and  loreseeing  all  that 
may  injure  and  all  that  may  benefit  his  State, 
he  must  take  every  possible  means  to  antici- 
pate the  one  in  order  to  prevent  it,  and  to 
court  the  other  in  order  to  appropriate  it ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  all  action  taken  with  such 
ends  in  view  is  said  to  be  taken  for  reasons 
of  State,  and  that  is  a  rational  justification  of 
all  actions  which  have  for  scope  and  object  the 
conservation  of  the  status  quo,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State  itself. 

These  rules  of  political  expediency,  which, 
be  it  observed,  are  obligatory  for  no  other 
object  save  for  the  service,  the  security,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  sovereignty,  interpret  the 
laws,  alter  prescription,  change  habits,  and  as 
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it  were  arbitrate,  dispose,  and  convert  all  the 
accidents  of  time  and  all  human  operations 
to  their  own  proper  use  and  benefit,  to  such 
an  extent  that,  magnifying  the  good  and  justi- 
fying the  evil  by  tnis  sanction  of  reasons  of 
State,  they  curb  and  predominate  the  vulgar 
estimate  of  actions,  vivify  the  will  and  the 
conduct  of  princes,  and  constitute  themselves 
mistress  in  spite  of  customs  and  morality. 

In  every  State  political  expediency  rules  ab- 
solutely m  its  own  right;  out  in  the  more 
powernil  States  it  acquires  a  peculiarly  ex- 
tended jurisdiction  and  authority  from  the 
very  power  and  pre-eminence  of  those  States ; 
ana,  therefore,  we  see  the  moral  laws  contra- 
vened and  superseded  by  great  princes  much 
more  lightly  tlum  by  their  inferiors,  because 
in  their  case  every  title,  every  positive  pre- 
scription of  laws  human  and  oivme,  must  be 
made  to  bow  to  their  advantage;  hence  for 
great  princes  that  is  lawful  and  customary 
which  IS  absolutely  forbidden  and  impossible 
for  others.  We  argue  that  war  no  less  than 
peace  is  a  necessary  and  efficacious  agent  in 
the  preservation  and  aggrandisement  of  do- 
minion; in  war,  however,  political,  expediency 
and  reasons  of  State  vigorously  assert  then: 
authority  within  this  their  proper  jurisdiction ; 
and  they  do  so  with  all  the  more  resolution 
that  war  proceeds  by  fury  and  violence,  by 
outrageous  and  impetuous  acts,  and  by  these 
very  means  procures  the  extension  and  advan- 
tage of  the  State.  And  so,  if  the  Emperor 
Charles,  warring  against  the  King  of  France, 
perchance  condescended  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  friend  and  relation 
of  that  king,  he  only  (tid  what  war  and  the  cus- 
tomary reasons  of  State  enabled  and  obliged 
him  to  do. 

Moreover,  in  the  conduct  and  progress  of  a 
war,  since  the  sovereign  is  bound  for  his  own 
advantage  and  securi^  to  debilitate  his  foe  by 
all  the  ways  and  means  In  his  power,  this 
method  of  depriving  him  of  friends  and  ad- 
herents is  both  most  opportune  and  obligatory. 
And  should  it  haply  be  urged  that  the  murder 
of  an  allied  prince  is  an  actiqp  too  base  to  be 
compassed,  we  may  reply  that  in  the  fury  and 
duration  of  the  war  there  is  no  action  so  base 
that  it  may  not  be  demonstrated  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  war  itself,  and  that  this 
very  quality  of  base  iniquity  is  to  be  found  in 
all  wars,  even  in  those  lustificd  by  necessity; 
nay,  further,  we  argue  that  the  iniquity  which 
acnieves  the  highest  amount  of  safety  to  him 
who  employs  it  in  such  cases  is  always  the 
least  damnable  iniquity.  And  this  holds 
good  if  we  apply  our  umversal  proposition  to 
the  particular  case  before  us ;  for  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Emperor  to  sunder 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  King  of  France, 
and  political  expediency  pointea  out  to  him 
that  if  all  other  means  niied  or  were  difficult, 
he  ousht  to  adopt  that  khid  of  sundering  which 
woula  prove  final  and  secure.  By  the  murder 
of  his  ally  you  effectually  rob  your  foe  of  his 
forces,  counsel,  and  support  This  could  not 
be  done  so  easily  eithor  by  attacking  the  ally 
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<  I  this  view,  all  action  ts 


in  his  State,  (or  that  wodM  only _    ...  „ 

fresh  efforts,  nor  yet  by  expelling  him  from    ency  ;  how  justification  b  UUgfat 

his  kingdom,  for  we  have  often  »een  enled    of  State,  not  rules  of  eood.       Nor  BCed 


sovereigns  return  to  their  donsnions,  after 


brief  period  of  revolution,  nourialiing  hostility  I  ^„^gj  in  {^^^^  ^f  political 


pause  to  analyze  tne  argnments  ad- 


and  meditating   revenge.      Nor  should  any 
methods  you  may  adopt  towards  such  an 
seem  strange  and  iniquitous,  for  open 
does  not  exclude  methods  quite 


inatio 


the  argument  of  clemcDcr  to  sal^Kli, 

,P  I  ot  a  merciful  expcditiousness  by  tu  de- 

luus  quiic  d»  yiLiuui.    1 1  struciton  o£  the  very  aource  and  foonlalih 

declare  that  conspiracy  I  head  of  the  war  —  afl  these  are  set  oat  wltb 

ISC.    perfect  clearness  and  so  spedouslj  sop' 

:liy   ported  that  they  might  well  have  iodoeM 

adopt  them.      How    "* " 


■nay  be  the  least  impious  method  yi 
For  sieges,  which  by  their  long-dra 

drive  lo  a  miserable  end  ao  mar,  ._ 

lives,  the  ravage  of  Relds,  the  poisoning  of  i  ou^hly    they    were    adopted    by    ItaUn 
welU.  which  destroy,  as  in  a  lightning  flaih,    princes  the  story  of  Bayard  and'tho  Duke 


such  wealth  of  earth's  produce,  and  send 
ocably  to  death  so  many  beasts  and  hapless 
folk  whose  lives  were  free  from  blame,  the 
sack  of  cities,  and  their  surrender  to  the  sol- 
diers' license,  wherein  they  commit  such  un- 
speakable atrocities,  the  sowing  of  revolution, 


and  the  disturbance  of  g( 

s  and  detestable  than 


these. 


nspiricy  could 


pretext  of  religion, 

actions  far  more  vid 
those  which  any  possible 
bring  to  birth.     For,  presse 
a  conspiracy  only  results  in  the  slaughter  of 
one  man  who,  as  principal  or  ally,  has  had  a 
share  in  the  origin  01  in  the  progress  of  the 
war;  while  the  mass  of  persons  who  perish  in 
the  incidents  of  a  campaign  are  for  the  most 
part  entirely  innocent. 

If  the  argument  be  advanced  that  an  assas- 
sination is  an  action  taken  in  cold  blood,  while 
all  the  other  actions  enumerated  above  are 
committed  in  the  heat  of  battle,  this  considera- 
tion alone  shall  serve  to  prove  the  error  of  the 
argument,  the  consideration  that  while  the 
war  endures  neither  the  blood  nor  the  indigna- 
tion of  either  party  can  ever  be  said  to  Have 
run  cold. 

I  conclude  therefore  thai  for  reasons  of 
state  and  reasons  of  war  it  is  the  prince's  duty 
to  aim  ever  at  the  cnfeeblement  and  annihila- 
tion of  his  foe  by  stripping  him,  even  treacher- 
ously, of  his  allies,  as  01  those  who  form  an 
essepiini  part  of  his  forces. 

And  I  affirm  the  second  clause  of  mv  thesis, 
that  if  I>uke  Krcole  complained  so  bitterly  of 
the  plot  organized  against  him  by  the  Marquis 
of  Fescara.  he  was  complaining  really 
the  conspiracy  but  of  the  man  who  org: 
it.  For  the  conspirac)',  as  a  wise  and  intell! 
gent  prince  would  know  quite  well,  wai 
possible  and  legal  for  reasons  of  State,  nui 
the  organizer,  as  an  Italian  lord,  and  also  as 
a  relation  to  the  duke,  ought  to  have  behaved 
more  chivalrously  towards  him,  and  so  the 
duke  condemned  accidentally  in  the  person 
of  the  marquis  the  iniquity  of  the  attempt; 
though  he  approved,  on  the  grounds  of  cu^ 
torn  of  war  and  political  expediency,  the  steps 
taken  lo  carry  ■"  ■-"- "■ — 


ss  by  the  anonyr 
t  necessary  for  us 


of  Ferrara  will  serve  to  show.  The  di 
informed  the  chevalier  that  he  intended  tt 
poison  the  pope.  Bayard  declared  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  the  murderrf 
God's  lieutenant  on  earth.  Therenpoa 
the  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ant^ 
stamping  on  the  grouncl,  exclaimed,  "Br 
the  body  of  God,  Monsieur  de  Bann^  1 
should  like  to  kill  all  my  CDemies  jnstii 
this  way.  However,  as  you  do  not  a^ 
prove,  we  will  leave  the  matter  alone ;  bit 
unless  God  finds  some  remedy,  both  }oi 
and  I  will  live  to  repent  it."  Wc  tm 
wish  to  point  out  now  two  general  coow 
erations  upon  the  whole  sentiment  «1A 
regard  to  political  asaassiiution  as  ds- 
played  ia  the  treatise  of  the  anonyioaaa 
author.  First,  that  the  attitude  at  itiai 
whici)  attempted  to  legitimise  asaauiat- 
tion  indicates  a  revolt  of  what  was  beUte 
be  common  sense  against  the  Chiisiin 
idea;  the  common  sense  that  *■  takes  tk 
cash  and  lets  the  credit  go,"  that  ganatt 
grasD  the  profounder  doctrine  that  tkt 
whole  world  is  nothing  lo  a  man  fn  oo*- 
parison  with  his  own  soul.  And  In  lUa 
aspect  it  raises  a  question  which  is  choi- 
tially  a  modem  question,  a  questioa  IW 
is  still  waitine  for  its  answer:  How  &( 
mav  the  ethical  standards  in  the  i[-_ 
ana  in  the  State  differ  from  one  bl 
is  there  one  rule  of  conduct  for  natiiM 
2ed  !  ^"<^  another  for  persons  ;  or  is  the  ethical 
absolute  at  all  times  and  ia  al 
both  I  places  ?  And  the  second  consideratioa— 
"  '  which  also  has  bearings  on  some  Opt> 
questions  of  to  day  —  is  this,  that  here  *C 
see  a  rudimentary  international  law  grav- 
ing up  side  by  side  with  the  new  aodt 
tions  of  the  States  of  Europe.  PoUlicri 
assassination  is  discussed  as  a  wcMpead 
war,  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  thatdtt 
Geneva  Convention  discussed  the  naaol 
explosive  bullets,  Greek  fire, or  the  iaw^ 
nilv  of  ambulance  wagons. 
Our  readers  may  possibly  feel  tbat  «■ 
ous  author.     It  is   have  insisted  too  much  on  tJ  '  '    " 

to  point  out  how,  in  of  the  doctrine  of  political  i 
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as  a  formulated,  discussable  proposition 
in  Ihe  ethics  of  nations.  Though  we  ad- 
mit a  tendency  in  those  who  handle  this 
subject  to  become  preoccupied  by  it,  to 
see  assassination  in  every  sudden  death, 
and  poison  in  every  unaccountable  illness, 
yet  we  maintain  that  such  documents  as 
the  one  we  have  just  quoted  prove  that 
the  question  of  political  assassination  was 
matter  for  study,  for  discussion,  for  possi- 
ble acceptance  as  a  tnaxim  of  government ; 
and  the  voluminous  pages  of  M.  Laman- 
sky  prove  how  frequently  political  assas- 
sination was  attempted,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  also  throughoul  Europe;  that  is  10 
say,  they  prove liow  far  tlie  acceptance  of 
these  doctrines  had  gone. 

The  students  who  turned  their  attention 
to  this  point  in  stattcriifl,  who  argued 
and  formulated  the  legiitmacy  of  political 
assassination,  seem  to  us  to  have  fallen 
into  an  error  similar  to  that  which  vitiated 
the  speculations  of  the  earlier  political 
economists.  They  isolated  their  phenom- 
enon for  purposes  of  study,  and  then  pred- 
icated its  qualities  and  its  action  in  iso- 
lation as  its  qualities  and  action  when 
free  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body  poli- 
tic. Political  assassination,  kept  within 
bounds,  used  as  philosciphers  and  students 
desired  to  see  it  used,  might  possibly 
commend  itself  to  men  with  whom  the 
sense  of  interest  was  paramount  to  the 
sense  of  duty.  But  assassination  let  loose 
upon  the  State  is  quite  another  matter. 
And  this  consideration  leads  us  to  observe 
one  or  two  points  of  weakness  inherent  in 
the  doctrine,  and,  in  part  at  least,  account- 
ing for  its  failure  to  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  maxims  of  government. 
And  first,  the  whole  proposition  was  law- 
less and  immoral ;  lawless  and  immoral 
because  it  was  not  in  the  main  current  of 
development,  in  the  destined  order  of 
growth ;  because  it  was  a  violation  of  con- 
science. The  conscience  of  Europe  had 
been  Christianized;  a  step  had  been  made 
towards  the  perfect  knowledge  that  love, 
not  hatred,  is  the  higher  law  of  life.  Re- 
treat from  that  position  was  henceforth 
impossible  for  the  conscience  of  mankind, 


The  idea  of  political  assassination  and  all 
its  many  kindred  ideas  belong  to  a  tran- 
sient period  of  development,  one  of  the 
backward  sweeps  in  the  spiral  of  human 
progress,  the  mood  of  negation,  the  epoch 
of  revolt  against  the  unpractical  Christian 
idea  —  a  revolt  which  was  destined  to 
fortify,  consolidate,  and  permanently  en- 
throne that  idea  in  the  mind  of  man.    This 


is,  of  course,  judgment  after  the  event. 
The  men  who  formulated  political  assas- 
sination doubtless  believed  that  they  were 
assisting  the  development  of  human  intel- 
ligence, that  they  were  placing  in  the 
hands  of  princes  a  weapon  which  would 
permanently  enrich  the  armory  of  States. 
If  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  maxims  of  political  assassination,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  say.  But  they 
did  not  succeed.  No  doubt  to  practical 
politicians  these  unlawful  and  immoral 
appeared  to  be  a  short  and  easy 


they  could  be  kept  under  control  and  ap- 
plied only  10  that  purpose  which  seemed 
to  justify  their  adoption,  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  But  that  was  a  proviso  which 
could  never  be  observed.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  ring-fence,  hermetically  to  seal  up 
the  unlawful  and  immoral  element  in  a 
State.  The  most  successful  allcmpt  to 
do  so  was  made  by  Venice  when  she  con- 
structed the  Council  of  Ten,  endowed  it 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  secured  its 
irresponsibili^  by  envelopinz  it  in  se- 
crecy. But  the  virus  cannot  be  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  social  structure.  If  it 
is  present  anywhere,  it  will  inevitably 
spread,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  infect 
the  whole  bod^  politic.  The  conscious 
and  deliberate  introduction  of  those  false 
doctrines  of  statecraft  is  the  (irst  step 
towards  anarchy,  beginning  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  prince.  The  sovereign  who 
has  learned  that  all  is  lawful  to  him,  a 
guardian  of  the  public  weal,  as  sovereign, 
will  soon  slip  into  the  easy  and  consola- 
tory belief  that  all  is  lawful  to  him  as  man. 
The  people  will  argue  that  what  is  lauiul 
to  one  man  as  man  is  lawful  to  all  men  as 
men.  Hence  a  collision  between  prince 
and  people.  The  prince  arrives  at  the 
maxim,  ■>  L'Etat  c'est  moi ; "  he  expands 
himself  to  the  absorption  of  his  State  in 
his  own  personal  and  private  individuality ; 
the  people  arrive  at  the  maxim  of  their 
own  sovereignty  1  they  expand  the  idea  of 
themselves  till  it  absorbs  the  governing 
powers ;  there  is  a  confusion  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  ;  the  outlines  of  the 
State  are  broken  down,  and  revolution  en- 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  question 
of  political  assassination  in  its  abstract 
form,  considering  it  generally  in  its  widest 
applications.  We  may  turn  now  to  the 
special  cases  before  us.  Venice  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  material  tor  the  fore- 
going remarks,  and  the  archives  of  the 
republic  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  ibis. 
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Venice,  as  a  State,  enjoyed  a  singularly  Petit,  the  false  czar  Peter  III.     It  would 

long  life,  free  from  internal  revolutions  be  impossible  and  unprofitable  for  us  tQ 

which  have  so  often  wrought  havoc  among  analyze  all  the  cases  collected  bv  M*  L^ 

the  State  records  of  other  nations.    The  mansky  and    Signor  Fulin.      We    shall 

rigidity  of  her  constitution  gave  continuity  content  ourselves  with  taking  four  or  five 

to  her  policy ;  her  State  papers  were  care-  typical  cases,  which  will  sufficiently  de- 

fully  preserved,  as  indicating  the   lines  monstrate  the  method  and  the  action  of 

upon  which  that  policy  must  move.  Finally  the  republic  in  the  whole  of  this  matter. 

the  republic  is  dead ;  *'  the  Doge  does  not  Although  the  Council  of  Ten  bad  been 

figure  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha; "  the  in  the  habit  of  using  poisons,  and  even  ol 

archives  are  open  to  us,  there  is  no  State  keeping  a  professional  poisoner  in  dieir 

susceptibility  to  wound.    As  M.  de  Mas  employ  for  many  years  previously,  the  fint 

Latrie  says,  **  C'est  Venise  elle-m^me  qui  general  order   on  the  subject  is    dated 

parle  et  qui  depose  dans  sa  propre  cause.'*  October  1 7,  1 509,  and  runs  thus  :  — 

M.  de  Mas  Latrie  and  M.  Lamansky  are  g    ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^j^  Cotmdl  be  it  de- 

for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Signor  Fulm  for  the  cr^e'd  that  the  chicSs  of  the  Council  be  chaiged 

defence.    The  indictment  is  portentous,  to  inform  themselves  in  the  most  cautious  sad 

and  if  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  accord-  secret  manner  possible  as  to  the  ways  sad 

ance  with  the  maxims  of  to-day,  the  case  means  by  which  we  can  put  to  death,  throoglb 

must  go  against  Venice.     It  is  too  late  to  poison  or  otherwise,  certain  bitter  sod  » 

plead  denial  of  the  facts ;  the  mass  of  placable  enemies  of  our  State. 

facts  is  overwhelming ;  that  plea  has  been  «  4.       r^    *u      *u»«  j-*^     ^  ^  jm  mm^ 

ir;nnri  K,rnar.l♦ee;«;<^I..«r^;,i^«*  iin,,^,.A  But  earner  than  this  date  we  find  the 

killed  by  Daru  s  sinister  epigram, "  Quand  ^        .j    ^  ^      receiving  tenders  for  as- 

on  ne  veut  pas  6tre  accus^  d*empoisonne-  ^""t**"  *."*  *cm  *ci,«sitiuu  i.«;«wi»  wi  -^ 

ment,il  est  f&cheux  d'etre  aussibienservi  sassination.  and  contracting  for  the  » 

oar  la  fortune."  Justification  might  rather  -^^^^^^ 

t'i^^tLV^leT^^^^  two  are  remarkable  for  Lw  fr^ 

If  u  oKM«Ho«fi«  ««;/i5«f  f../.«%  fk-»e*»  Ar.i  2ind  Will  serve  us  as  specimens  of  this 

Jf  .   .S  f  w^  •             from  these  doc-  j^j^    ^  proposal    One  U  the  oflEer  mads 

Ein  tt  w^Ton^^p^^^^  by  Biag^o  Stena,  styled  by  the  CcS 

nalion."st  aTpTdt 'on\y^heTra"^  Archbishop  of  TreWzond;  ^e  other  fa 

pressed  and  under  stringent  necessity,  and  ^^^  ^l^u^l^!'^^^  ^//f*  ^^^'^  *^J^ 

lis  a  concurrent  means  of  escape  from  her  &"f ^'  ^? VI^^L'^^J.^h'^^^^^ 

difficulties,  not  as  the  sole  means.    The  5"^°!,^k  °^il!TKZ^^^  ^^T""^  "*^ 

adoption  of  these  means  at  aU  is,  indeed,  '""^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^"^  •- 

the  result  and  the  proof  of  her  weakness.  1419,  13  September.-— Ser  Johannes  Dl^ 

Wherever  we  find  them  discussed  by  the  do,  Ser  Rugerius  Rugini,  Presidents  of  tfai 

Ten  we  shall  find,  if  we  look  abroad,  that  Ten,  moving.    On  the  17th  of  June  last  tfas 

the  republic  was  at  that  moment  in  grave  Council  passed  a  resolution  that  the  An^ 

danger  from  her  foreign  enemies.     The  ^is>»?P  ?  Trebizond,  who  offers  to  place  Is 

documents    in    question    belong    to    the  2"L4"?*'5^''i"^*^L*^^,'^*^;"\**^  5? 

archives  of  the   Council  of  tIu,   or  of  duct.  John  Brcndola  of  Estc,  and  JotoBsitj 

^^^^'     '^      4.U     X         •        •  '\          c  '^  rius  of  Padua,  accused  of  havms  set  firsts 

commission,  the  three  inquisitors  of  its  ^^^  church  of  Saint  Mark,  shoufd,  upon  the 

State.     It  was  natural  that  such  delicate  actual  fulfilment  of  his  offer,  be  freed  fiwa  thi 

matters  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  outlawry  under  which  he  now  Ucs.    The  sidd 

the  most  powerful  body  in  Venice,  espe-  archbishop  came  to  Venice  in  person,  and 

cially  as  secrecy  was  essential,  and  ab-  stated   and  promised  again  that   he  would 

solute  secrecy  could  be  obtained  only  in  shortly  brmg  the  said  criminals  to  Venettss 

the  Secrcta  Secretissima  of  the  Ten.  territory,  but  added  that  he  required  letlen 

The  revelations  contained  in  these  pa-  P\^«"^  *°  enable  him  to  arrest  thme  men,  for 

pers  are  most  sUrtling.    The  first  section  ^?^^T'^  """li^fLT  "^V  "^^^^J^tT!^ 

«!«««  ^f  \4  T  »— I    »  u^^i  ^-4.       •  ^4.  give  him  credence.    Be  it  now  moved  thst 

alone  of  M.  Lamansky  s  book  cites  ninety-  ^^^^  j^^,^,,     ^^^^  ^e  granted  to  tl^s^uS 

one  ditterent  proposals  to  make  use  of  bishop, 

assassination.     His  papers  range  from  the  — ,     , 

year  141 5  to  1768,  and  show  us  attempts  The  letters  were  granted,  requiring  aU 

on  the  lives  of  the  following  among  other  officials  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 

distinguished  persons :  the  emperor  Sigis-  archbishop  in  the  exeoition  of  his  poliot 

mund.  Matthias  Corvinus,  Marsilio  Car-  duties.    On  the  same  day  all  three         ' 

rara,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  Francesco  aents  of  the  Ten  moved  that 

Sforza,    the     sultan,    Charles    VIII.    of   inasmuch  as  the  said  archbishop 

France,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  Etienne  le  poison  Marsilio  de  Carrara  by  means  of  Aifr 
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cesco  Pierlamberti  of  Lucca,  : 
travel  in  person  with  tlie  said  f 
he  may  assure  himself  of  ilie  at 
of  the  deed ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  requires 
a  poison,  which  he  charges  himself  to  have 
made  by  a  capable  poiaon  master  if  the  money 
be  supplied  him;  and,  further,  inasmuch  as 
the  said  archbishop,  from  Easter  last  to  the 
present  time,  has,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  been 
paying  the  inn  chaises  of  the  said  John  of 
Este,  John  Barbedo,  and  Baldassare  de  Odoni, 
who  is  now  in  prison  in  Ferrara,  following 
them  all  over  the  place  in  order  to  carry  out 
bis  intent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  he 
has  spent  one  hundred  and  eighly  ducats  of 
his  own  money:  Be  it  resolved,  that  for 
makinj!  the  poison,  for  necessary  expenses, 
and  (or  buying  a  horse  for  the  said  archbishop 
— for  his  own  is  dead  —  the  sum  of  fifty  ducats 
ir  treasury  be  given  to  the  archbishop 
■--  '^- -i  Pierlamberti. 


The  tariff  of  Brother  John  of  Ragusa  is 
a  document  even  more  ingenious  than  the 
tender  of  the  Archbishop  of  Trebizond. 
It  runs  thus:  — 

On  the  14th  December,  151J,  the  said 
Brother  John  of  Ragusa  picsenled  himself  to 
the  presidents  of  the  Ten,  and  declared  that 
he  would  work  wonders  in  killing  any  one 
they  chose  by  certain  meani  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  therefore  begs:  First,  that  on  the 
success  of  his  experimeni  h<;  shall  receive  one 
thousand  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  for  life ; 
secondly,  that  if  the  noble  Inrds'wish  him  lo 
operate  on  any  one  else,  the  annuity  shall  be 
raised  in  a  sum  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Council  accepted  Brother  John's 
offer,  and  "enjoined  him  to  go  and  make 
his  first  experiment  upon  the  person  of 
the  emperor."  Emboldened  by  tills  first 
successful  appeal.  Brother  John  then  pre- 
sented the  followiag  scale  of  prices  :  — 

For  the  Grand  Turk,  50a  ducats;  for  the 
King  of  Spain  (exclusive  of  travelling  ex- 
penses), 150  ducats;  for  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
6a  ducats;  for  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  50 
ducats;  for  his  Holiness,  only  100  ducats. 
As  a  rule  [he  concludes]  the  longer  the  jour- 
ney and  the  more  valuable  the  life,  the  higher 
would  be  the  price. 


to  the  Council  of  Ten  upon  such  wild  and 
shameful  ventures  call  for  our  attention. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  the  very  scum  of 
society;  criminals  who  swarmed  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Venice,  and  earned  a 
livelihood  by  all  disgraceful  means.  Their 
number  was  constantly  augmented  by  the 
pernicious  action  of  the  bando,  or  out- 
lawry, combined  with  the  weakness  of  the 
Venetian  police.    To  prove  bow  weak  the 


6si 

police  were,  we  have  only  lo  remember 
how  difficult  they  found  It  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  riotous  sport  of  the  young  nobles, 
whose  delight  it  was  lo  fasten  a  chain  to 
the  collar  of  a  large  dog  and  run  with  him 
full  speed  down  the  narrow  calUs ;  the 
dog,  of  course,  kept  lo  one  side,  and  his 
master  to  the  other,  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  laid  In  the  mud.  Or  we 
may  cite  that  curious  story  of  Francesco 
Concha,  chief  inspector  of  the  police  mag- 
istrates, known  as  the  Signori  di  Notte. 
Concha  had  under  his  charge  two  broth- 
ers condemned  to  be  hanged  for  theft. 
For  one  of  these  brothers  Concha  con- 
ceived a  strong  friendship.  On  the  day 
of  their  execution  in  the  Pia?zetta,  after 
the  first  brother  had  been  iungcd,  and 
when  the  noose  was  round  the  neck  of  the 
other.  Concha,  head  of  the  guards  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  the  sentence  carried 
out,  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
look  the  noose  off  his  friend's  neck,  and 
saying,  "  Tu  vedral  adesso  se  te  voglio 
ben,"  led  him  down  into  the  crowd,  and 
both  disappeared.  Though  the  Council 
offered  large  rewards  for  their  arrest,  they 
were  never  captured.  The  police,  then, 
being  so  weak,  and  criminals  being  able 
to  escape  so  easily,  the  only  mode  01  pun- 
ishing (hem  was  by  outlawry,  with  a  price 
on  their  heads.  The  result  was  that  the 
frontiers  of  Venetian  territory  swarmed 
with  criminals,  all  ready  to  purchase  their 
rehabilitation  by  some  service  to  the 
State.  They  naturally  offered  that  kind 
of  service  to  which  they  were  already  ac- 
customed, assassination,  or  some  other 
equally  dubious  undertaking. 
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famous  of  these  desperadoe 
;es  the  Council  of  Ten  accec 
is  a  typical  case  ;  and  though  uer 
many  others,  one  wiU  be  enough.  Miche- 
lotto  iMudaiio,  a  Cretan,  first  appears  upon 
the  scene  in  the  year  1414,  when  he  was 
condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
theft.  Three  years  later  he  was  able  to 
rehabilitate  himself,  and  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  a  stroke  of  luck. 
The  Council  of  Ten  were  anxious  lo  have 
in  their  hands  a  certain  noble,  Giorgio 
Bragadin,  accused  of  treason  and  of  hav^ 
ing  made  and  given  away  a  plan  of  Venice. 
The  Ten  offered  tour  thousand  ducats  for 
the  person  of  Dragadin,  dead  or  alive. 
Mudaizo  presented  himself  to  the  Council, 
and  declared  that  he  would  be  content 
with  two  thousand  ducats  on  condition 
that  that  sum  should  be  secured  to  his 
children  in  case  he  perished  in  the  ven- 
ture.    The  Ten  ^eed;  Mudazzo  sue- 
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ceeded  in  capturing  Bragadin,  who  was 
hanged  between  the  columns  in  the  Piaz- 
zetta.  Mudazzo  received  his  reward,  but 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  long ;  he  had  embarked 
on  the  dangerous  business  of  agent  for 
the  Council  of  Ten,  depositary  of  some  of 
their  secrets,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
either  imprisoned  or  made  away  with  the 
moment  the  Ten  believed  that  they  could 
have  no  further  use  for  him.  The  next 
we  hear  of  Mudazzo  is  that  he  is  in  dis- 
grace ;  condemned  to  four  months'  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  lire 
for  striking  his  adversary  in  open  court, 
and  a  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  two 
hundreci  lire,  and  perpetual  banishment 
for  suborning  witnesses.  The  affair  of 
Bragadin  had  taught  Mudazzo  how  money 
might  be  drawn  from  the  State ;  and  now 
in  his  banishment  he  began  casting  about 
for  similar  means  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  Ten,  and  of  earning  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  outlawry.  In  the  year  141 9  the 
Council  of  Ten  resolved  to  adopt  the 
method  of  assassination  against  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  *'  cum  non  solum  nos- 
tro  dominio  et  toti  mundo  sit  clarissima 
et  manifesta  mala  voluntas  et  dispositio 
domini  regis  Hungaria*."  Mudazzo  offered 
at  his  own  cost  to  find  and  to  murder  the 
emperor.  His  reward  was  to  be  as  much 
land  in  Crete  as  would  give  him  a  yearly 
income  of  one  thousana  ducats.  He  also 
received  a  safe -conduct  to  come  to  Venice, 
and  to  stay  there  till  a  poison  could  be 
prepared  for  the  emperor.  The  Ten 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Verona,  instruct- 
ing him  to  find  out  certain  people  known 
as  *'  those  of  the  poisons,"  **  qui  mirifice 
conficiunt  venenum,"  who  lived  at  Puvi- 
enago,  a  small  village  belonging  to  Pan- 
dolfo  Malatesta,  near  Sal6  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda ;  and  to  procure  from  them  a  jar  of 
their  mixture.  They  also  sent  to  Padua 
to  a  dru^i;jist  known  as  Peter  Paul,  a  fa- 
mous poison-brewer,  requiring  him  to  fur- 
nish "  a  drinkable  and  an  eatable  poison." 
Peter  Paul  was  absent  from  Padua,  and 
the  governor,  seeking  about  for  some  one 
else  to  carry  out  his  commission,  applied 
to  Master  John,  doctor  in  Vicenza ;  another 
famous  poison-maker,  Nichele  del  Nievo, 
received  a  similar  order.  In  February, 
1420,  the  powder  and  the  liquid,  the  eat- 
able and  the  drinkable  poison,  arrived 
from  Vicenza,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Council.  The  presidents 
of  the  Ten  sent  for  Mudazzo,  and  desired 
him  to  experiment  with  the  powder  and 
the  liquid  in  their  presence.  Mudazzo  re- 
fused to  touch  the  poisons  unless  their 
concocter  were  present.    Thereupon  the 
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Ten,  in  dread  lest  the  ^ffsdr  had  beea 
hanging  on  too  long  and  would  take  wind| 
dismissed  Mudazzo,  and  reinforced  his 
bando  against  him. .  But  Mudazzo  did 
not  despair;  he  waited. his  time,  and  ten 
years  later  he  reappears  before  the  Ten 
with  a  proposal  to  murder  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Viceoa 
poisons  had  been  lying  all  this  time  in  the 
cupboard  of  the  Ten.  Their  efficacy  had 
never  been  assured,  and  the  Council  now 
ordered  an  experiment  to  be  made  with 
them  upon  two  pigs.  The  pigs  did  not 
die.  The  Ten  sent  for  Muoazzo  and  o^ 
dered  him  to  procure  fresh  and  better  po^ 
sons.  He  declined,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Council  took  steps  to  have  a  new  sajh 
ply  sent  from  Vicenza.  But  in  the  mean- 
while Mudazzo  could  not  keep  his  secret 
from  his  friends.  He  told  his  camftn^ 
Matteo  Bevilaqua,  of  the  commission  he 
had  received,  and  of  the  fortune  it  would 
bring  him ;  Bevilaqua  told  his  son4n4aw 
Pegolotto,  and  Pegolotto  told  his  friend 
John  de  Casanis,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  whole  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Mo- 
dazzo,  instead  of  going  to  Milan,  was  sent 
off  a  quasi  prisoner  to  Corfu,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  saw  Venice  again. 
The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  a  wild  offer 
which  he  makes  to  sell  to  the  Ten  a  poi- 
son which  will  work  in  three  ways,  in 
food,  in   drink,  or  by  touch ;   an  offer 


and 


In  this  story  of  Mudazzo  the  Ten 
plain  their  own  procedure  with  perfect 
frankness  —  a  frankness   engendexed  by 
their  reliance  on  the  absolute  secrecy  of 
their  archives.    It  was  necessary  to  state 
exactly  how  they  had  acted  in  the  mattci| 
in  order  to  put  future  councillors  in  fnll 
possession  of  the  facts.    We  gain  by  tlui 
frankness,  and  have  before  us  a  complete' 
and   typical  case.    The  attitude    ot  the 
Ten  is  perfectly  clear ;  they  were  under 
great  pressure,  and  adopted  the  proposab 
to    assassinate  as  a  possible,  though  not 
as  the  sole  or   even  pix)bable,  means  of 
freeing  themselves  from  their  difficultieSi 
To  reject  such  means  would  have  seemed 
to  them  culpable  folly  and  neglect.    The 
futility  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  plans  are 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
posals made  to  the  Ten  and  sanctionedbf 
4hem. 

The  next  case  we  shall  take  is  that  ol  a 
wholesale  attempt  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
army.  The  attempt  was  impotent,  like 
most  of  its  predecessors;  but  the  detaib 
are  so  strange  and  picturesque,  and  throw 
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so  much  light  on  the  more  famous  case  of 
the  Uittori  of  Milan,  that  we  venture  to 
give  ihe history  of  it  at  aome  length,  la 
the  year  1649,  Lunardo  Foscolo,  Prove- 
ditore  Generale  di  Dalmazia,  writes  from 
Zara  to  the  inquisitors  of  State,  as  follows 

To  the  most  illustrious  and  most  honored 

My  incessant  occupation  in  the  discharge  <A 
this  most  laborious  service  never  maites  "  " 
forget  my  intent  and  desire  to  procure  ad\_.. 
tage  (o  my  country,  1  then,  considering  the 
perilous  stale  of  the  kingdom  of  Candia,  first 
treacherously  invaded,  and  novf  openly  1 
pied  by  the  Turks,  the  prt-eminencc  of  their 
forces,  the  copiousness  of  their  soldiery,  (he 
opulence  of  the  Turkish  treasury,  which  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  war  for  many 
years,  and  also  being  well  aware  that,  although 
(he  public  spirit  of  Venice  yields  to  none  in 
courage  and  magnanimity,' the  republic  has 
neither  forces,  men,  nor  money,  wherewilh  to 
resist  much  longer  the  attacks  of  its  foes,  and 
reflecting  on  the  impossibil  ilv  to  meet  such  a 
heavy  expenditure,  have  applied  myself  to  a 
study  of  the  melhoda  whereby  the  Turkish 
power  might  be  overcome  without  risk  of  men 
or  burdeu  to  the  exchequer,  and  how  the  king- 
dom of  Candia  might  be  recovered ;  for,  after 
God,  our  hope  to  reacquire  it  is  «mall  indeed. 

Now  there  is  here  a  good  subject  of  Venice, 
lately  appointed  doctor,  who  besides  his  skill 
in  healing  is  also  a  famous  distiller.  His 
name  is  Michiel  Angelo  Salamon.  He  is  de- 
sirous to  prove  himself,  what  he  is  in  fact,  a 
faithful  servant  oE  your  excellencies.  I  ex- 
plained my  wishes  to  him,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  presence  here  of  the  Plague  to  dis- 
til a  liquid  expressed  from  the  spleen,  the 
buboes,  and  carbuncles  of  the  plagiie-slricken ; 
and  this,  when  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
will  have  the  power  wherever  ii  is  scattered 
to  slay  any  number  of  persons,  for  it  is  the 
quintessence  of  plague.  I  considered  that  if 
this  quintessence  of  plague  were  sown  in  the 
enemies'  camps  at  Retimo,  Cannea,  and  San 
Todero,  and  if  it  operates  as  Yii.  Michiet 
assures  me  it  will,  (his  would  greatly  assist  us 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Candia.  I  accord- 
ingly determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  vase  of  the  poison  prepared,  and 
this  jar  shall  be  kept,  with  all  due  precau- 
tions, for  the  service  of  your  excellencies.  I 
believe,  however,  that  some  ru.ie  must  be 
adopted  to  entice  the  Turks  into  the  trap,  and 
would  suggest  that  we  should  make  use  of  the 
Albanian  fez,  or  some  Other  clolh  goods,  which 
the  Turks  are  accustomed  to  buy,  so  that  the 
poison  may  pass  through  as  many  hands  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  I'he  cloth  should 
he  made  up  in  parcels  as  if  tor  sale,  after 
having  been  pamted  over  with  the  quintes. 
sence,  and  then  placed  in  separate  boxes  des- 
tincd  for  the  various  places  where  we  desire 
tJ  sow  the  poison.  The  quintessence,  well 
secured  in  several  cases  for  the  greater  safety 
of  those  who  have  to  handle  ana  transport  it. 
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should  be  sent  to  the  commwidet-inxhief  that 
he  may  take  the  necessary  steps  for  causing  it 
lo  pass  into  the  enemies'  hands.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  lading  several  vessels  with 
the  cloth,  which  vessels  are  to  be  abandoned 
by  their  crews  when  the  enemy  comes  in  sight ; 
or  else  by  means  of  pedlars  who  shall  hawk 
the  cloth  about  the  country;  so  that  the 
enemy,  hoping  to  make  boo^,  may  gain  the 
plague  and  tmd  death.  The  affair  must  be 
managed  with  all  dicumspeclion,  and  the 
operator  must  be  induced  to  his  work  by  hopes 
of  gain  and  by  promises,  for  it  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous undertaking,  and  when  the  operation 
IS  over  he  must  go  through  a  rigorous  quaran- 
tine. While  handling  the  quintessence,  it 
will  be  of  use  to  the  operator  to  stuff  his  nose 
and  mouth  with  sponges  soaked  in  vinegar  i 
and  while  poisoning  the  cloth  he  may  fasten 
the  brush  to  an  iron  rod,  and  when  finished 
he  must  put  brush  and  rod  into  the  fire- 
Having  given  the  Turk  the  plague,  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  our  people  coming 
in  contact  with  them. 

The  proposition  is  a  virtuous  one,  and 
worthy  of  the  composer  of  the  quintessence. 
It  is,  however,  a  violent  course,  unusual,  and 
perhaps  not  admitted  by  public  moralitv.  But 
desperate  cases  call  for  violent  remcdfes,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Turk,  enemies  by  faith, 
treacherous  by  nature,  who  have  always  be- 
trayed your  excellencies,  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  or<£nary  cousiderations  have  no  weight. 

To  this  letter  the  presidents  of  the  Ten 
reply  that  Foscolo's  letter  lo  the  inquisi- 
tors has  been  submitted  to  them.  They 
thank  the  provcditore,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  doctor  who  invented  the  quintes- 
sence should  be  the  person  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  iar  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  His  travelling  expenses  are  to  be 
paid,  and  the  commanaer-In-chtef  must  be 
warned  of  the  great  risk  to  his  own  troops 
from  the  presence  of  the  jar  among  thetn. 
Dr.  Salamon,  however,  showed  great  tin- 
willingness  to  sail  along  with  his  jar. 
The  Ten,  however,  insist ;  at  the  same 
time  making  ample  provision  (or  Salamon 
and  his  whole  family,  and  enclosing  a  sup- 
ply of  poisons  for  his  use.  They  further 
insist  that  the  cloth  goods  are  to  be  poi- 
soned on  board  the  fket,  and  not  at  Zara ; 
and  if  Salamon  absolutely  refuses  to  go, 
Foscolo  is  to  take  the  jar  and  see  that  it 
is  broken,  and  its  contents  emptied  into 
Foscolo  succeeded  in 
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{,  and  it)  due  ti 


the  doctor  and  hi: 

reached  the  fleet    fie  found 

mander  just  going  into  winte 

and  unable  to  make  use  of  the 

once.    Moreover,  the  commander  declined 

to   keep  the  jar  with  him  all  winter   till 

nest  spring )    so  Dr.  Salamon   and    hia 
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quintessence  were  once  more  shipped  on 
board  and  returned  to  Zara,  where,  to 
make  sure  of  him  and  his  mixture,  both 
were  placed  in  prison.  Next  year  Foscolo 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  immediately  asked  that  Salamon 
might  be  sent  to  him  in  Candia,  as  he  de- 
sired to  try  the  effect  of  the  mixture 
which  he  had  so  strongly  recommended 
to  the  Ten.  The  doctor  and  his  jar  were 
taken  out  of  prison  and  despatched  to 
Foscolo,  but  not  before  two  hundred  duc- 
ats had  been  exacted  from  him  as  caution 
money.  And  here  the  story  suddenly 
ends.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of 
Dr.  Salamon,  or  whether  Foscolo  found 
any  opportunity  of  trying  his  favorite 
qumtessence  of  plague ;  probably  not,  for 
his  period  of  command  was  signalized  by 
no  very  brilliant  successes. 

Among  the  mass  of  documents  collected 
by  M.  Lamansky  there  are  many  which 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions than  Venice,  The  reader  will  find 
much  interesting  information  about  the 
attempts  to  blow  up  Charles  VIII.'s  am- 
munition wagons  before  Fornovo,  and 
about  the  death  of  that  monarch ;  about 
the  bands  of  sacking  friars  as  they  are 
called  —  incendiaries  whom  Venice  em- 
ployed to  ravage  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  One  of  the  most 
curious  sections  of  the  book  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  various  attempts  on  the 
lives  of  the  popes. 

We  find  a  lone  and  valuable  discussion 
on  the  deaths  or  Popes  Alexander  VI.  and 
Leo  X.,  both  attributed  at  the  time  to 
poison,  and  both  still  open  questions  to- 
day. The  story  of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recapitulate  it  briefly  here  in 
order  to  see  how  far  the  facts  bear  out  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  he  was  poi- 
soned. Ranke,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
"  History  of  the  Popes,"  quotes  at  length 
the  document  from  Sanudo's  "  Diaries," 
upon  which  he  bases  his  version  of  the 
story.  On  April  ii,  1503,  Alexander  had 
poisoned  the  Venetian  cardinal  Giovanni 
Michiel,  in  order  to  become  possessed  of 
his  great  wealth,  and  before  daybreak  on 
the  same  day  the  cardinal's  house  had 
been  swept  of  its  treasures,  and  every- 
thing carried  to  the  Vatican.  When  the 
Venetian  ambassador  presented  himself  a 
little  later  at  the  palace,  he  "found  all  the 
doors  shut,  and  his  Holiness  occupied  in 
counting  the  gold."  This  deed  struck 
terror  into  all  the  other  cardinals  whose 
wealth  exposed  them  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  pope.    Among  the  wealthiest  of  tnese 
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was  Adrian  Castellese^  of  G>rneto»  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Accordingly,  whea 
Castellese  received  a  message  from  the 
pope  that  his  Holiness  and  Uie  Duke  ol 
VaJentino  desired  to  sup  with  him  in  a 
vineyard  of  his  on  August  12,  be  at  once 
suspected  their  intention  to  poison 


He  bought  the  pope's  butler,  by  a  present 
of  ten  thousand  ducats,  to  tell  nim  which 
of  the  boxes  of  comfits  to  be  served  at 
dessert  had  been  poisoned.  The  pope 
and  Valentino  arrived.  The  cardi^ 
threw  himself  at  the  pope's  feet  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  rise  until  his 
Holiness  had  promised  to  grant  him  his 
request  Alexander,  impatient  at  the 
scene,  and  trusting  absolutely  to  his  bofr 
ler's  fidelity,  consented.  Then  Castd- 
lese  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  Ids 
Holiness  with  his  own  hands.  When  des- 
sert arrived,  the  butler  handed  Castellese 
the  poisoned  box,  and  the  cardinal — as 
was  the  duty  and  custom  for  servants  in 
those  dangerous  times — first  tasted  te 
confetti^  but,  by  a  jug|;le,  slipped  an  no- 
poisoned  piece  into  his  mouth,  and  then 
placed  the  poisoned  box  before  the  poMii 
Alexander  having  seen,  as  he  thougnt, 
Castellese  try  the  box,  ate  freely  of  tiie 
confectionery,  went  home,  was  taken  ifl| 
and  in  six  days  died,  a  swollen  and  honi- 
ble  mass  of  corruption.  Valentino  aJse 
was  seriously  ill,  and  in  danger  fA  his  liie 
for  many  days  ;  and  Cardiim  QistellesCi 
trusting  no  one,  not  even  himself  when 
his  guests  were  gone  took  such  violeat 
emetics  that  he,  too,  nearly  succumbed. 
Such  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  Alei- 
ander  ordinarily  received.  The  atocji 
however,  offers  one  serious  difficoUy* 
There  were  three  boxes  of  comfati;  oafy 
one  of  these  was  poisoned,  and  the  pope 
ate  that.  How  are  we  to  account  for  tns 
nearly  mortal  sickness  of  Valentino? 
On  the  whole,  thoueh,  we  shall  probaUj 
never  know  the  truth  of  that  stranse  siqh 
per  party  in  the  Roman  vinejraro,  whea 
the  Borgia^s  hopes  and  schemes  wot 
wrecked  forever.  We  are  inclined  to  wo 
cept  the  opinion  of  the  Venetian  ambai^ 
sador,  based  on  the  professional  statement 
of  Dr.  Scipio,  that  tne  death  of  the  pope 
and  the  illness  of  the  duke  were  doe  le 
natural  causes. 

The  same  suspicion  of  poison  snrrooods 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  We  shall  dwell  apott 
the  stonr  at  some  length  because  Rosooe 
clearly  had  not  access  to  the  docnmeats 
which  M.  Lamanskvhas  placed  before  w* 
The  pope  was  at  nis  villa  of  Maglian, 
near  Rome,  when,  on  November  Xi*  15SI, 
news  reached  him  that  the  Imperiutraeps 
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had  entered  Milan,  and  that  the  success  oE 
his  league  concluded  with  the  emperor  at 
Worms  was  secured.  The  pope  was  over- 
joyed at  the  news,  aod  tiie  Swiss  guard, 
who  were  in  attendance,  began  to  light 
bonfires,  discharge  theirguns,  sing  songs, 
and  generally  to  celebrate  ihe  victory.  At 
the  hour  for  going  to  bed  the  pope  sent 
down  orders  that  the  noise  must  slop. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  quiet  the 
men,  and  his  Holiness  was  unable  to  sleep 
alt  that  nighL  Next  morning  the  pope 
signified  his  intention  of  returning  to 
Rome  that  afternoon.  To  pass  the  time 
till  the  hour  of  departure,  he  amused  him- 
self in  a  rabbit-warren,  where  he  sat  for 
long  enioyingthe  brilliant  sunshine.  Thus 
warmed  through  and  through  he  set  out 
for  Rome.  As  the  sun  set  his  Holiness 
felt  chill,  and  all  the  more  so  as  he  had 
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theiess  he  entered  Rome  in  excellent 
spirits,  supped,  and  slept  soundly.  Next 
day  at  audience  time  he  was  attacked  by 
fever,  and'  he  died  on  Sunday,  December 

1,  "He  died  as  red  as  a  poppy,  and  there- 
fore they  said  he  was  poisoned."  ■  Even 
before  he  closed  his  eyes  his  bedchamber 
was  sacked  by  his  servants.  And  then 
began  in  Rome  the  usual  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed a  pope's  death;  artillery  mounted 
on  Saint  Angelo's  Castle  and  pointed  on 
the  city ;  the  Cardinals  barricaded  and  for- 
tified each  in  his  own  palace ;  the  shops 
all  shut  i  every  one  armed  ;  the  streets 
filled  with  the  "  drums  and  tramphngs  "oE 
the  rival  factions  ;  the  Jews'  quarter 
sacked,  and  a  bishop  and  a  courtesan  shot 
in  the  street.     Meanwhile,  on  December 

2,  the  pope's  body  was  laid  out  in  a  lower 
chamber  of  the  Vatican  ;  he  was  dressed  in 
his  episcopal  robes,  and  four  torches  were 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  bier,  which  was 
guarded  by  twenty  cardinals  clad  in  purple 
mourning.  The  people  were  admitted  to 
kiss  his  Hoiiness's  feet.  Next  day  the 
pope's  body  lav  in  state  in  St.  Peters,  in 
the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus,  and  all  Rome 
flocked  to  see  it  After  the  great  doors 
of  the  basihca  had  been  closed  in  the 
evening  by  order  of  the  college,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  the  pope's 
chamberlain,  an  autopsy  was  held  upon 
the  body.  "  The  body  was  found  to  be  of 
a  dark  purple  color,  which  was  taken  as  a 
sign  of  poison.    The  corpse  was  stripped 
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in  the  presence  of  the  four  doctors  and 
stretched  out  as  they  quarter  malefactors. 
When  opened  traces  of  poison  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  doctors  gave  it  as  their 
(tplnion  that  he  died  therefrom.  The  body 
was  dressed  again  by  my  brother  and 
placed  in  its  coffin,  with  four  bricks  under 
its  head  ;  it  was  then  walled  into  the  tomb 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Pope  Innocent." 
Another  authority,  however,  the  letter  of 
Jerome  Uon,  quoted  by  Ranke,  throws 
some  doubt  on  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  doctors.  '-  It  is  not  known  for 
certain,"  he  says,  "  whether  the  pope  died 
'of  poison  or  not.  He  was  opened.  Mas- 
ter Ferando  says  he  was  poisoned ;  others 
thought  not;  of  this  opinion  is  Master 
Severnio,  who  saw  him  opened,  and  says 
he  was  not  poisoned."  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  Signor  lion  had  not  the 
advantage  of  being  present  at  the  autopsy 
in  St  Peter's  as  had  the  anonvm. 
author  whom  we  quoted.  It  is  nig 
probable  that  the  pope  was 
his  butler,  Bernabb  Malaspina.  Paulus 
Jovius  declares  that  he  must  have  died 
"alicujus  nobilis  veneni  s^evitta;"  and 
finally  Leo's  chamberlain,  who  may  possi- 
bly have  been  the  brother  of  our  anony- 
mous letter-writer,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility present  at  the  autopsy,  tells  us  that 
"the  doctors  gave  it  for  certain  that  he 
died  poisoned. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  in  con- 
clusion a  curious  document,  the  offer  made 
by  Celio  Malaspina  to  the  Council  of  Ten. 
The  offer  was  rejected,  it  is  true,  but  it 
casts  a  strange  light  on  the  childlike  in- 
genuousness of  the  men  who  made  such 
vast  proposals  with  s 
accomplishing  them. 
Serene  prince,  illustrious  lords ;  — 

Yont  faithful  servant,  Celio  Malaspina.  says 
that  in  his  youth  having  served  many  princes, 
and  made  the  wars  with  them,  he  has  always 
observed  that  they  courted,  honored,  and  re- 
warded all  those  who  by  any  rare  or  eonspicu- 
ouH  ability  devoted  themselves  to  the  con- 
servation uf  republics  and  states.  Ue  there- 
fore applied  himself  with  diligence  to  devise 
some  new  Invention  whereby  he  might  be  of 
service  to  the  State  and  acquire  honur  and  re- 
ward in  the  pay  of  some  prince  ;  and,  soldier 
and  piofessoi  of  war  though  he  waa,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  science  at  handwriting,  by 
which  the  whole  world  ii  governed  and  direct- 
ed, could  bring  to  him  that  profit  and  honor 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.  To  this  science 
accordingly  he  gave  himself  up.  sparing  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  fatigue  until  he  had  mas- 
tered il  so  thoroughly  that  the  forgery  of  every 
kind  of  handwriting 'of  all  condition's  ot  men 
—  an  achievement  which  the  world  mav  haply 
think  impostible  and  incredible — has  become 
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IT  .=--i**i£or  brought  to  his  Hoiistit 
rr^-.ir'i  l3  scarlet  doth  and  placed  i^f  ^ 
.  -.-jw  caae  that  they  might  not  ki'J.  '.zit 
^ji~ri.  These  are  cases  of  poisM.  ij 
7>-  -ui;i;h.  We  hear  also  o£  propos:^'^  -^ 
-.-«:q  bf  smell;  of  little  balls  u  m 
—  J  --afre^and  prcseoily  thcj- r-2 


who  ai 


a  the  n 


in^  strikes  us  as  straniicr  abnU' 
-^ese  poisons  than  their  ineScacy.  ii 
:ie  year  [;i4  we  find  Vilandrico.  ooe  x 
zzs  most  fanious  masters  in  his  dzy.  S£^: 
:jr  and  to!d  that,  as  the  fire  at  the  palace 
'  i^a^  destroyed  the  poisoQ  cu^b^ard  asd 
—  ""'  "i.  he  must  furnish  sjme  two  or 
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..^uijjJerab!?.  We 
ptnti.  who  lived  on 
ilvr  tiiDCius  Doison- 
i>I  PaJiu.  Master 
eie  i>f  ViofDEJ.  and 
ontixiian  of  the 
Thf  poisons 
BUniv  wcrt  ot  two 

The  m^thixl 
J  c  ttwf  ivisoned 


alon-.  with  his 
produced  a  poisoned  water:  b-^t  wbea 
this  came  to  be  tried  on  a  cenain  Mus-.iia, 
he  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  Tea 
ordered  a  second  dose ;  and  a;:er  wa:-.:ajj 
eight  days  with  do  more  satlifactcrr  re- 
sults, they  conclude  in  disgust  tha*-  \'i'-a> 
dri no's  water  is  worth  nothing,  an:!  fend 
him  back  to  Padua.  This  gtntra;  ;=eS 
the  poisons  will  appear  le^  =  s:ri^^ 
whea  iLie  reader  has  perused  the  io'.'.-:Tr.zg 
receipt  for  a  poison,  and  the  ir.s:n:'~2as 
as  10  the  mode  of  adrninistering  the  crag. 
li  will  be  obvious  thai  the  chief  d::IScuItj 
a  poisoner  had  to  face  was  one  which  they 
recognized  themselves,  the  im:>os»ib:!itJ 
of  getting  any  of  their  poisons  to  staj 
upon  the  stomach. 
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t  have 


e  four  or  five 


:kj  and  a  plate  wiih  hnles  in  it  supported 
over  the  store.  He  must  have  five  jar?,  one 
containing  (en  litres,  another  eight,  and  the 
leit  six;  and  he  must  use  the  laige^I  the  tint 
time,  the  second  largest  the  neit  lime,  and  so 
i^n.  He  must  have  at  hand  poller's  clay  and 
h.T^chiir  in  etjual  parta,  well  niiscil  togciher. 
\Yi;!i  :he  divand  hair  let  him  cover  i hat  part 
ot  the  jar  that  the  fire  reaches.     Take  the 
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powder  and  put  it  in  the  jar;  see  that  the 
powder  is  well  ground  and  mixed.  Cover  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  but  leave  a  little  hole,  so 
that  it  can  evaporate  for  an  hour ;  then  close 
it  hermetically  with  clay.  From  the  top  of 
the  stove  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  fill  round 
with  clay,  so  that  all  the  heat  mav  reach  the 
Jar.  Give  it  a  slow  fire  for  two  nours,  then 
mcrease  the  heat  gradually  till  four  hours, 
then  a  stronger  fire  to  six,  and  a  stronger  still 
to  nine  hours,  but  not  excessive.  At  that  heat 
continue  to  twenty-four  hours.  Lift  the  jar 
off  the  fire,  break  it,  and  take  what  you  find 
in  the  neck,  for  that  is  the  good  stuff.  Have 
a  painter's  mixing-stone  at  hand,  and  grind 
and  mix  well  this  first  sublimation.  Put  the 
powder  in  the  second  jar  of  eight  litres ;  seal 
its  mouth,  and  place  it  on  the  nre ;  a  hole  for 
evaporation  is  no  more  required  throughout 
the  operation.  Give  it  fire,  as  above,  for  six- 
teen hours.  Lift  the  jar  off ;  take  what  is  in 
the  neck  and  grind  it,  as  above.  Repeat  the 
operation  with  the  third  jar,  leaving  it  on  the 
fire  only  twelve  hours;  the  fourth  jar  nine 
hours,  and  the  fifth  jar  seven  hours.  Take  a 
round  glass  flask  with  a  neck  that  may  be 
hermetically  sealed  by  the  glassblower;  you 
must  tell  the  man  who  seals  the  flask  that  the 
substance  is  volatile,  and  he  will  know  what 
to  do.  The  flask  must  be  well  washed  and 
dried  before  anything  is  put  into  it.  Take  the 
flask  with  the  powder  and  water  in  it  Set  it 
on  a  slow  fire  of  charcoal.  Have  a  light 
ready,  and  constantly  look  into  the  flask  to 
see  if  the  liquid  is  boiling;  when  it  begins  to 
boil  raise  it  off  the  fire  a  Tittle,  and  keep  it  at 
a  gentle  simmer.  If  the  simmering  threatens 
to  stop,  add  a  little  fuel.  Continue  till  there 
remain  two  or  three  tumblerfuls  of  liquid  in 
the  flask.  Take  out  the  liquid  and  place  it  in 
a  retort  whose  receiver  will  contain  six  tum- 
blerfuls. Distil  the  liquid  at  a  slow  fire  of 
charcoal.  When  distilled,  place  it  in  a  glass 
jar,  seal  well  with  red  or  green  sealing-wax, 
cover  the  seal  with  a  piece  of  kid  and  tie 
tightly. 

To  make  two  litres  of  the  liquid  you  re- 
quire :  — 


Sublimate  of  silver    . 

.    2  lbs. 

Arsenic 

.    6  gros.* 

Realgar     . 

.    6    ** 

Orpiment  . 

.    6    " 

Salts  of  ammonia 

.    6    " 

Salts  of  hartshorn 

.    6    " 

Verdigris  . 

.     4    " 

All  these  substances  powdered  are  put  in 
the  first  sublimation ;  in  the  second  you  must 
add  four  pross  of  aconite  root,  fresh  cut  if 
possible ;  m  the  jar  that  is  to  be  scaled  you 
must  put  ten  pounds  of  water  of  cyclamen, 
called  in  the  vulgar  sow-bread. 

So  far  for  the  manufacture  of  a  poison. 
Here  is  the  way  in  which  one  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

*  A  groM  is  tho  tenth  part  of  a  square  inch. 
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The  method  of  administering  the  poison  is 
this.  In  every  tumbler  of  wine  put  a  scruple. 
If  you  wish  to  poison  a  flask  of  wine,  one 
scruple  to  every  tumblerful  the  flask  contains. 
You  must  take  care,  however,  that  the  patient 
does  not  drink  more  than  one  or  two  glasses. 
If  he  does  he  will  be  sick,  and  the  poison  will 
not  have  the  desired  effect  You  must  know, 
that  should  the  victim  be  sick,  a  violent  fever 
will  ensue,  and  will  last  five  or  six  days ;  after 
the  fever  passes  he  is  safe ;  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  S3rmptom  of  sickness  you  must  re- 
peat the  dose,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  he 
has  kept  at  least  one  glass  on  his  stomach. 
The  infallible  way  is  the  tumbler.  The  wine- 
flask  sometimes  fails,  the  tumbler  never.  You 
must  leave  no  air-hole  in  the  stopper  of  the 
jar,  otherwise  in  the  space  of  four  hours  the 
whole  will  evaporate,  leaving  nothing,  zero. 
I  send  two  qualities,  one  in  a  round  and  the 
other  in  a  flat  jar.  If  the  victim  be  young  and 
robust,  use  the  round ;  if  he  be  old,  use  the 
other. 

After  reading  such  directions  as  the 
above,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  habitud 
failure  to  poison.  It  is  evident  that  the 
poisons  were  concocted  upon  no  scientific 
principles  at  all ;  the  sole  object  being  to 
collect  into  one  mixture  as  many  poison- 
ous materials  as  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  proposals  to  poison  reached  the 
Council  of  Ten  so  frequently  that  they 
were  obliged  to  institute  a  separate  regis- 
ter in  which  all  such  offers  were  recorded. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  in  the 
ducal  palace  a  cupboard  specially  set  apart 
for  the  poisons  which  the  Ten  kept  in 
store.  One  of  the  last  documents  in  M. 
Lamansky's  collection  relates  to  the  con- 
fusion into  which  this  poison  cupboard 
had  fallen.    It  runs  thus :  — 

1 755, 16  December.  Seeing  that  the  poison- 
ous substances  for  the  service  of  this  tribunal 
were  scattered  about  among  the  shelves  of  the 
archives,  to  the  great  risk  of  some  accident, 
and  that  many  of  these  said  poisons  were 
grown  corrupt  through  age,  and  of  several 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  dose  was  known, 
their  Excellencies,  desirous  of  arranging  such 
delicate  matter  in  the  good  order  necessary 
for  its  use  and  security,  nave  commanded  the 
consignments  of  all  these  poisons  to  a  separate 
casket,  in  which  a  book  shall  be  kept  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  the  dose  of  each  one  for 
the  guidance  of  their  successors. 

And  with  this  document  we  will  close 
our  consideration  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  political  assassination.  The  whole 
truth  is  known ;  nothing  further  of  impor- 
tance remains  to  be  published  on  this 
matter.  A  few  more  documents  may  pos- 
sibly be  discovered,  but  they  will  not  alter 
the  general  aspect  of  the  case.    The  worst 
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for  him  both  easy  and  certam.  He  now  offers 
to  your  Serenity  to  for^e  every  kind  of  writing 
so  i^erf  ectly  that  detection  shall  be  impossible. 
This  offer  applies  to  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  languages  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. The  other  languages  which  he  does 
not  know,  German,  Greek,  Slave,  Hebrew, 
and  Turkish,  he  will  undertake  to  forge  if  an 
interpreter  be  supplied  him  to  translate  the 
letters.  And  because  these  forgeries  would 
remain  incomplete,  could  we  not  also  forge 
the  seals  of  letters  as  we  require  them,  he  also 
offers  and  promises  to  find  sure  and  easy 
means  to  counterfeit  them  all. 
Heads  declaring  succinctly  the  uses  to  which 
this  science  may  be  put :  — 

To  sow  dissensions  and  discords  between 
Princes,  Generals,  Colonels,  Captains,  and 
other  important  personages. 

To  seize  by  stratagem  many  strong  places 
in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

To  delay  the  assault  on  a  besieged  city  by 
throwing  doubt  on  the  good  faith  of  Generals, 
Officers,  and  Captains. 

To  liberate  prisoners  of  importance.  To 
entice  the  enemy  to  leave  their  defences,  and 
so  to  cut  them  to  pieces. 

To  raise  money  all  over  the  world. 

To  govern  the  votes  in  the  Sacred  College, 
and  so  to  make  a  Pope  to  your  fancy. 

To  secure  the  arrest  of  any  sort  of  person 
you  choose. 

To  upset  the  marriages  of  Princes  and  other 
high  personages,  and  also  to  assist  such  mar- 1 
riages. 

To  raise  troops  in  an  enemy's  country. 

To  u])set  treaties  by  altering  and  forging 
despatches,  credentials,  safe-conducts,  and 
passports. 

Finally,  to  ruin  all  the  Pashas  and  other 
lords  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Turk,  ren- 
dering them  suspect  of  treachery. 

And  all  this  I  would  gladly  do,  first  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  next  for  the  service  of  this 
thrice  happy  dominion. 

The  instances  we  have  quoted  will  have 
sufficiently  served  to  show  us  the  nature 
of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  the  sort  of  men  who  made  them. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
poisons  themselves,  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing them,  and  the  way  to  administer  them, 
the  documents  before  us  supply  abundant 
information.  The  number  of  poison-mak- 
ers must  have  been  considerable.  We 
come  across  quelli  dal  venen,  who  lived  on 
the  Lago  di  Garda;  the  famous  poison- 
brewers,  Peter  Paul  of  Padua,  Master 
John  and  Master  Nichele  of  Vicenza,  and 
nostra  fidel  Vilandrino,  custodian  of  the 
garden  of  simples  at  Padua.  The  poisons 
which  these  masters  made  were  of  two 
kinds :  slow  poisons,  veneni  a  tempo^  and 
rapid  poisons  ;  and  the  manner  of  admin- 
istering them  was  various.  The  method 
most  frequently  in  use  was  either  poisoned 


meat  or  poisoned  drink ;  and  we  have 
proof  made  of  the  ventHum  edibiie  and  ol 
the  venenum  potabile  upon  two  pigs  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ten.  There  were 
other  modes  of  poisoning,  however,  thoturii 
thev  were  less  commonly  adopted.  We 
find  instances  of  that  favorite  Indian  re- 
ceipt, pounded  diamond.  Again  in  the 
year  1585  the  French  ambassador  relates 
to  the  college  an  attempt  on  the  life  ol 
the  king  of  France  by  means  of  poiaoncd 
seals,  which  had  efifectually  killed  three 
slaves  on  whom  they  had  first  been  tried. 
And  in  1499,  Caterina  Sforza,  mistress  of 
Forli,  which  city  Cesare  Bor^a  threatened 
to  take  from  her,  attempted  to  poison  Al- 
exander VI.  bv  means  of  credentials  which 
her  ambassacior  brought  to  his  Holiness, 
wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth  and  placed  inside 
a  hollow  cane  that  they  might  not  kiU  the 
bearers.  These  are  cases  of  poisoniiig 
by  touch.  We  hear  also  of  proposals  to 
poison  by  smell;  of  little  balls  to  be 
dropped  on  a  fire,  and  presently  they  mB 
kill  sill  who  are  in  the  room. 

Nothing  strikes  us  as  stranger  about 
these  poisons  than  their  inemcacy.  In 
the  year  15 14  we  find  Vilandrino«  one  oi 
the  most  famous  masters  in  his  day»  seat 
for  and  told  that,  as  the  fire  at  the  palaoe 
has  destroyed  the  poison  cupboard  and 
its  receipts,  he  must  furnish  some  two  or 
three  more,  and  must  send  in  the  receipts 
along  with  his  new  poisons.  Vilandrlno 
produced  a  poisoned  water;  but  when 
this  came  to  be  tried  on  a  certain  Mustafii 
he  was  none  the  worse  for  it  The  Tea 
ordered  a  second  dose ;  and  after  waitiiig 
ei^ht  days  with  no  more  satisfactoiT  1^ 
suits,  they  conclude  in  disgust  that  ViIsbp 
drino*s  water  is  worth  nothing,  and  send 
him  back  to  Padua.  This  general  Ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  poisons  will  appear  less  straqge 
when  the  reader  has  perused  the  foUowiug 
receipt  for  a  poison,  and  the  instructioBS 
as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  drqfi 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  chief  difficultf 
a  poisoner  had  to  face  was  one  which  tibey 
recognized  themselves,  the  impossibili^ 
of  getting  any  of  their  poisons  to  stif 
upon  the  stomach. 

April  ai,  lua 
Whoever  wishes  to  sublimate  foor  or  tft 
pounds  of  mixture  must  have  his  stoie  eC 
bricks  and  a  plate  with  holes  in  it  supported 
over  the  stove.  He  must  have  five  Jan.  one 
containing  ten  litres,  another  eight,  and  As 
rest  six ;  and  he  must  use  the  lai;grest  the  finft 
time,  the  second  largest  the  next  time«  and  so 
He  must  have  at  hand  potter's  day 


on. 


horsehair  in  equal  parts,  well  mixed    ^ 
With  the  clay  and  hair  let  him  cover  tlat  pMt 
of  the  jar  that  the  fire  zeaches.    Tidtos  Iks 
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powder  and  put  it  in  the  jar:  see  thai  the 
powder  is  well  ground  and  mixed.  Cover  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  but  leave  a  little  hole,  i>a 
that  it  can  evaporate  for  an  hour;  then  close 
it  hermetically  with  clay.  From  the  lop  of 
the  siove  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  fill  round 
with  clay,  so  that  all  the  heat  may  reach  the 
jar.  Give  it  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours,  then 
increase  the  heal  gradually  till  four  hours, 
then  a  stronger  fire  to  six,  and  a  stronger  still 


toni 


Atth 


lie  Jar 
ufind 


twenty-four  hours.     Lift  the 
off  the  fire,  break  it,  and  lake  i  ' 
in  the  neck,  for  that  ia  the  good 
a  painier's  mixing-stone  at  hand,  and  grind 
and  nii;i  well  this  first  sublimation.      Put  the 

Ewder  in  the  second  jar  of  eight  Hires ;  seal 
mouth,  and  place  it  on  the  fire;  a  hole  for 
evaporation  is  no  more  required  throughout 
the  operation.  Give  it  fire,  as  above,  for  six- 
teen hours.  Lift  the  jar  off ;  take  what  is  in 
the  neck  and  grind  it,  aa  above.  Repeat  the 
operation  with  the  third  jar,  leaving  it  on  the 
fire  only  twelve  hours;  the  fourth  jar  nine 
hours,  and  the  fifth  jar  seven  hours.  Take  a 
round  glass  flask  with  a  neck  that  may  be 
hermetically  sealed  by  the  glassblower ;  you 
must  tell  the  man  who  seals  the  flaslt  that  the 
substance  is  volatile,  and  he  will  know  what 
to  do.  The  flask  must  be  well  washed  and 
dried  before  anything  is  put  into  it.  Take  the 
flask  with  the  powder  and  water  in  it.  Set  it 
on  a  slow  fire  of  charcoal.  Have  a  light 
ready,  and  constantly  look  rntu  the  flask  to 
see  if  the  liquid  is  boilinx;  when  it  begins  lo 
boil  raise  it  off  the  fire  alittle,  and  keep  it  at 
a  gentle  simmer.  If  the  simmering  threatens 
to  slop,  add  a  little  fuel.  Continue  till  there 
remain  two  or  three  tumblerfuls  of  liquid  in 
the  flask.  Take  out  the  liquid  and  place  it  in 
a  retort  whose  receiver  will  contain  six  tum- 
blerfuls. Distil  the  liquid  at  a  slow  Are  of 
charcoal.  When  distilled,  place  it  in  a  glass 
jar,  seal  well  with  red  or  green  sealing-wax, 
cover  the  seal  with  a  piece  of  kid  and  tic 
tightly- 


To  make  two  litres  of  the 

liquid  you  r^ 

Sublimate  of  silver    . 

Arsenic      . 
Realgar     .        .        . 
Orpimcnt  .        .        . 
Salts  of  ammonia 
Salts  of  hartshorn      . 
Verdigris  .         .         . 

2  lbs. 
6  gros.* 
6    ■' 
6    " 
6    ■' 
6    ■' 
4    " 

All  these  substances  powdered  are  put  i 

add  four  gross  of  aconite  tool,  fresh  cut  L 
possible;   m  the  jar  that  is  lo  be  sealed  yo 
must   put  ten  pounds  of  water  of  cyclamen 
called  in  the  vulgar  sow.brend. 

So  far  for  the  manufactur 
Here  is  the  way  In  which  or 
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The  method  of  administering  the  poison  is 
thifi.  In  every  tumbler  of  wine  put  a  5cru|]|e. 
If  you  wish  to  poison  a  flask  of  wine,  one 
scruple  to  every  tumblerful  the  flask  contains. 
Vou  must  take  care,  however,  that  the  patient 
does  not  drink  more  than  one  or  two  glasses. 
If  he  does  he  will  be  sick,  and  the  poison  will 
not  have  the  desired  effect.  Vou  must  know, 
that  should  the  victim  be  sick,  a  violent  fever 
will  ensue,  and  wit!  last  five  or  six  days ;  after 
the  fever  passes  he  is  safe ;  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  symptom  of  sickness  you  must  td- 
peai  the  dose,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  be 
has  kept  at  least  one  glass  on  his  stomach. 
The  infallible  way  is  the  tumbler.  The  wine, 
flask  sometimes  fails,  Che  tumbler  never.  Vou 
must  leave  no  air-hole  in  the  stopper  of  the 
jar,  otherwise  in  the  space  of  four  hours  the 
whole  will  evaporate,  leaving  nothing,  lero. 
I  send  two  qualitiefi,  one  in  a  round  and  the 
other  in  a  flat  jar.     If  the  victim  be  young  and 


e  the  round  i  if  he  be  old,  < 


After 


reading  such  directions  as  the 
auuvc,  we  cannot  wonder  at  (he  habitual 
failure  to  poison.  It  is  evident  that  the 
poisons  were  concocted  upon  no  scientific 
principles  at  alt ;  the  sole  object  being  to 
collect  into  one  mixture  as  many  poison- 
ous materials  as  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  aixteeaib  cea- 
tury  the  proposals  to  poison  reached  the 
Council  of  Ten  so  frequently  that  Ihey 
were  obliged  to  itistiiutc  a  separate  regis- 
ter in  which  all  such  offers  were  recorded. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  in  the 
ducal  palace  a  cupboard  specially  set  apart 
for  the  poisons  which  the  Ten  kept  in 
store.  One  of  the  last  documents  in  M. 
Lamansky's  collection  relates  lo  the  con- 
fusion into  which  this  poison  cupboard 
bad  fallen.    It  runs  thus :  — 

175^  i6  December.  Seeing  that  the  poison- 
ous substances  for  the  service  of  this  tribunal 
were  scattered  about  among  the  shelves  of  the 
archives,  to  the  great  risk  of  some  accident, 
and  that  many  of  these  said  poisons  were 
grown  corrupt  through  age,  and  of  several 
neither  the  nature  not  the  dose  was  known, 
their  Excellencies,  desirous  of  arranging  such 
delicate  matter  in  the  good  order  necessary 
for  its  use  and  security,  have  commanded  the 
consignments  ol  all  these  poisons  to  a  separate 
casket,  in  wtiich  a  book  shall  be  kept  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  the  dose  of  each  one  for 
the  guidance  of  their  successors. 

And  with  this  document  we  will  close 
our  consideration  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  political  assassination,  The  whole 
truth  is  known ;  nothing  further  of  impor- 
tance remains  to  be  published  on  this 
matter.  A  few  more  documents  may  pos- 
sibly be  discovered,  but  Ihey  will  not  alter 
the  general  aspect  of  the  case.    The  worst 
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has  been  said,  and  no  defence  is  possible. 
We  revolt  in  horror  at  the  baseness  of -the 
means  adopted,  and  we  despise  the  weak- 
ness with  which  those  means  were  put  in 
operation.  We  are  tempted  to  affirm  the 
fierce  invective  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  to  say  that  Venice  was  indeed  a  "ve- 
nenosissima  ac  resurgens  vipera,"  Nor 
can  we  admit  the  plea  of  justification  — 
the  justification  of  necessity,  which  com- 
pelled Venice  to  adopt  in  self-defence 
means  condemned  by  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  though  not  absolutely  in  contra- 
vention of  the  ethical  standard  of  that 
time.  Unhappily  the  curse  which  attends 
the  employment  of  immoral  and  criminal 
means  for  political  ends  is  not  confined  to 
the  mediaeval  centuries  or  to  the  secret 
councils  of  Venice  and  Rome.  It  is  the 
same  detestable  motive,  and  the  same  per- 
version of  the  moral  sense,  which  at  this 
moment  arm  the  Irish  peasant  to  murder 
his  neighbor  and  obtain  for  him  the  ai> 
proval  of  the  population  and  the  absolu- 
tion of  his  Church ;  it  is  the  same  diaboli- 
cal ingenuity  which  arms  the  American 
dynamiter  with  his  fearful  weapon  against 
the  security  of  London.  It  is  the  same 
fanaticism  of  crime  which  within  the  last 
few  years  has  caused  the  murder  of  two 
presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  whose  successor 
is  pursued  by  the  insatiable  ferocity  of  the 
gang  of  assassins  called  Nihilists.  In  all 
these  cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  favor  of  political  assassina- 
tion, as  if  it  were  less  criminal  than  ordi- 
nary murder.  No  refinements  of  sophis- 
try, no  evasions  of  truth,  can  palliate  these 
execrable  offences  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  the  only  safe  rule  of  policy 
and  justice  is  that  they  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  denounced,  condemned, 
and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Those  who  hope  to  profit  by  such  prac- 
tices, and  who  suffer  them  to  oe  employed 
for  their  benefit,  are  even  more  guilty  than 
the  wretched  instruments  who  are  tempted 
by  money  or  by  fanaticism  to  commit  the 
crime. 
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From  Bdgrstvia. 
MR.  BANGLE'S  DILEMMA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  very  great  advantage  for  a  young  man 
to  have  the  society  of  respectable  young 
ladies.  For  this  is  not  only  good  and 
pleasant  in  itself,  but  it  also  helps  to  pro- 


tect the  young  man  from  many  daaagen. 
To  take  one  example,  how  many  impni<* 
dent  marriages  are  made  simply  throiu;fa 
lack  of  choice.  The  impatient  bachelor 
has  no  circle  of  lady  acouaintances,  and 
so  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  blandishment 
of  the  first  girl  who  strikes  his  fancf, 
however  much  his  soberjudgment  might 
disapprove  the  choice.  There  is  my  friend 
Li ppencott,  for  instance.  There  is  not  a 
better  solicitor  in  the  city,  nor  one  whoie 
future  is,  within  certain  limits,  more  a» 
sured.  Well,  Lippencott  has  married  a 
waitress  in  a  vegetarian  restaurant  She 
was  certainly  very  pretty.  I  will  admit — 
for  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  coqp 
f ess  such  weaknesses  —  that  I  yras  almoit 
fascinated  by  her  myself.  For  though  I 
detest  those  unsavory  and  tasteless  messes 
in  which  vegetarians  delieht,  there  wasi 
time  when  I  lunched  regularly  at  the  Cor 
rant  Bush  Restaurant.  I  always  seated 
myself  at  her  tables,  though  they  were  in- 
variably the  most  crowded  in  the  roonsi 
But  I  was  saved  from  committing  myself 
further,  not  onlv  by  a  natural  cautionsacM 
of  disposition,  but  also  through  knoviig 
a  great  many  girls  who,  if  not  quite  so 
pretty,  were  well-bred  and  refined  and  not 
altogether  portionless.  But  Uppencot^  as 
I  have  said,  was  ensnared.  I  dined  wA 
him  at  his  new  villa  at  Streathara  sboillf 
after  his  marriage.  His  wife  looked  pe^ 
fectly  charming  at  the  head  of  his  tane^ 
but  I  observed  with  deep  regret  that 
she  put  ice  into  her  claret.  I  am  Sony 
for  Lippencott,  for  he  is  a  most  prosper* 
ous  business  man,  and,  notwithstandioga 
tendency  to  undue  levity  of  disposidoBi 
an  excellent  fellow.  And  thus  far  ha 
bears  his  misfortune  with  commendable 
patience.  And  it  arose  entirely  from  Ul 
not  mixing  in  ladies*  society,  r  ormyad( 
I  had  been,  as  I  have  already  indicale^ 
much  more  fortunate.  For  living  in  lodf 
ings  soon  disgusted  me,  and  not  macl 
more  than  two  months  after  my  arrifal  ia 
London  I  became  the  inmate  of  a  fanBf 
where  there  was  "  young  musical  sodc^* 
as  the  advertisement  phrased  it.  And 
since  then  I  have  always  had  such 
pany.  I  think  I  have  handed  round 
cups  of  tea,  turned  over  more  musiq  aad 
paid  more  compliments  to  indifferent  vet' 
formers  than  any  man  I  know.  W»»  I 
am  sure  that  this  has  had  a  refiniii^  aad 
elevating  effect  on  my  character.  It  ii 
this  kind  of  social  intercourse  which 

EmolHt  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  £erast 

as  the  Latin  poet  says.    To  be  snnb^ 
I  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are 
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drawbacks  and  dangers.  For  example, 
I  hadn't  lived  more  ihan  two  3cars  with 
this  family  I  have  just  alluded  lo,  whi^n  I 
found  I  was  supposed  to  be  paving  par- 
ticular attentions  to  one  of  the  if.ui^liiers 
—  the  eldest.  She  was  certainly  .i  very 
nice  young  lady,  far  superior  to  her 
younger  sistprs,  and  seemed,  if  I  may  say 
so  without  undue  vanity,  to  appreciate  my 
good  qualities.  In  fact,  1  am  air.inl  I  did 
not  altogether  deserve  the  high  opinion 
she  haa  evidently  formed  of  me.  But 
■  then  I  saw  it  would  never  do.  She  was 
two  years  older  than  myself  and  had  plenty 
of  freckles,  but  no  expectations.  Tlie 
end  of  it  was  that  I  ceased  to  live  with  the 
family  where  the  "  young  musical  aiiLiicty  " 
was,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  thi^  iciy  su- 
perior boarding-house  in  Sydney  Square, 
where  I  am  stul  living.  I  wa:^  sorry  to 
quit  LuclUa  —  that  was  her  name  —  and 
sorrj-  10  have  to  leave  her  so  abruptly. 
For  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  lose  a 
month's  board  and  to  go  away  when  both 
Lucilla  and  her  mother  were  absent  on  a 
short  visit  10  the  country.  However,  1 
suffered  a  ^ood  deal  too ;  I  missed  Lucil- 
la's  appreciation.  At  first  I  wasn't  much 
appreciated  in  the  superior  boarding- 
house  ;  there  were  many  other  young  men 
there,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
field.  But  soon  I  began  to  feel  more  at 
home,  and  as  the  other  gentlemen  went 
out  a  good  deal  in  the  evening  or  stopped 
in  the  smoking-room — where  lliL'ir  con- 
the  reverse  of  elevaiiiig —  1 


where  the  ladies  look  tea  or  coffee  at 
nine  o'clock.  My  skill  in  turnin;^  over 
music  was  soon  remarked,  and  nheu  by 
request,  several  times  repeated,  I  s.iug  my 
first  song,  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  veiy  fa- 
vorable impression.  In  particular  I  soon 
became  very  intimate  with  two  ladies  of 
very  dark  complexion  who  were,  I  thought, 
much  superior  to  the  rest  In  intelligi;nce 
and  appreciativeness.  Their  [lame  was 
Lilienlhal  — Rachel  and  Reberc.i  Lilien- 
thal  — and  they  had  a  brother  callfd  .\lor- 
decai,  who  was  somehow  connected  with 
finance.  But  one  day,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  gave  them  my  opinion  of 
the  character  of  Shy  lock,  on  which  sub- 
ject 1  had  read  something  in  the  maga- 
zines, i  do  not  at  all  know  why,  but  they 
both  became  seriously  offended,  and  be- 
fore there  was  time  for  us  to  malie  up  the 
quarrel  they  left  London  and  had  taken  a 
house  at  Frankfort.  But  though  the  life 
at  this  superior  boarding-house  was  on  the 
whole  very  amusing  and  entertaining,  I 
soon  found  it  advisible  not  to  be  in  the 


drawing-room  every  evening  in  the  week. 
And  at  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  nice  family  at  Highgalc  —  a 
widow  lady  with  five  daughters.  There 
was  one  son  too,  but  he  was  almost  al- 
ways at  sea,  being  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  I  spent  a  good  many  agreeable 
evenings  at  that  house  at  Highgate,  They 
did  not  receive  many  visitors,  and  I  began 
after  a  year  or  two's  acquaintance  to  feel 
quite  like  one  of  the  family.  But  after  3 
lime  the  eldest  daughter  married,  and 
very  soon  her  sisters  followed  her  exam- 
ple one  after  the  other.  Not  quite  one 
after  the  other,  though,  for  two  were  mar- 
ried ai  the  same  time  at  Highgate  Church. 
I  was  somewh.it  disappointed  at  this,  for 
I  had  often  wondered  whether  1  might 
not  judiciously  make  one  of  these  young 
ladies  Mrs.  Dangle.  But  young  ladies 
are  apt  to  be  dreadfully  premature.  And 
after  the  wedding  —  that  is  the  double 
wedding  —  which  came  last,  I  was  so 
dreadfiuly  low-spirited  that  the  ladies  at 
Sydnev  Square  remarked  the  change  in 
my  spfriis,  and  it  became  quite  a  common 
subject  of  conversation  among  them.  In- 
deed, for  some  lime  I  used  to  go  once  or 
twice  a  weekto  Highgate  to  look  sorrow- 
fully at  their  old  house,  which  was  empty 
and  to  be  let,  the  mother  having  decided 
to  live  with  one  or  other  of  her  married 
daughters.  But  I  soon  consoled  myself, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  was  consoled. 
But,  as  I  am  anxious  to  come  to  the  main 
subjecl  of  my  story,  I  will  not  linger  on 
these  details.  1  will  pass  over  altogether 
my  experiences  at  the  boarding-house, 
though  that  is  to  omit  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting matter.  I  will  not  do  more  than 
mention  a  nice  family  at  Camberwell. 
This  was  a  mere  passing  acquaintance  -,  I 
do  not  think  I  visited  there  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  times.    Then  I  had  a  pleas- 


ham.  But  she  suddenly  took  a  violent 
dislike  to  London,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously admired  very  much,  and  went  to 
live  in  a  large  pensian   in   Florence.     I 


Hampstead,  but  I  would  rather 
much  about  them.     1  may  as  well 
once  to  those  experiences,  so  pleasant  and 
so  painful,  which  centre  round  a  certain 
house  whose  exact  position  I  had  rather 
:.     I  will  only  say  it 
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plished.  They  were -about  the  same  age, 
and  for  several  months  after  my  first  ac- 
quaintance I  thought  they  were  twins. 
Then  I  found  they  were  not  —  neither  of 
them  —  but  that  one  was  a  year  younger 
than  the  other.  Their  names  were  Laura 
and  Lilian;  they  were  very  much  alike; 
both  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  both  had  fine 
figures  and  beautiful  arms  and  hands. 
L^ura,  however,  had  a  mole  a  little  above 
the  right  eyebrow,  Lilian  had  a  purple 
scar  on  the  lobe  of  the  left  ear.  Laura 
had  a  sweet  soprano  voice,  Lilian  played 
the  piano.  Both  drew,  and  painted  in  wa- 
ter-colors, both  could  speak  two  foreign 
languages,  though  Laura  was  the  stronger 
in  French,  Lilian  in  German.  They  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  so  had  a  great 
advantage  over  me,  who  had  never  been 
out  of  England,  though  I  had  often  been 
tempted  to  spend  a  holiday  in  Switzer- 
land, as  I  am  told  one  occasionally  meets 
very  nice  ladies  at  table  (fhdte.  Their 
father,  Mr.  Ellerton,  was  a  literary  man, 
though  I  never  knew  exactly  what  he 
wrote.  He  generally  spent  his  evenings 
at  the  Savage  Club.  Their  mother  was 
dead,  and  they  had  living  with  them  a 
sort  of  companion  housekeeper,  a  Mrs. 
Bray.  She  had  been  their  governess, 
then  had  married,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Bray 
and  Mrs.  Ellerton  died  about  the  same 
time,  she  had  returned  to  keep  house  for 
the  young  girls  and  their  papa.  She  was 
then  about  thirty,  I  should  think,  and  was 
a  very  quiet,  appreciative  sort  of  person. 
I  hadn't  known  Laura  and  Lilian  for  more 
than  a  month  or  two  before  I  saw  how 
superior  they  were  to  the  other  young 
ladies ;  I  knew  they  were  prettier  and 
more  refined,  not  always  talking,  but  were 
good  and  appreciative  listeners.  I  re- 
membered how  interested  they  were  when 
I  told  of  an  adventure  I  had  had  with  an 
enraged  tailor,  who  persisted  in  smoking 
in  the  Underground  Railways  in  a  non- 
smoking carriage  when  I  was  travelling 
with  some  ladies ;  how  furious  he  was  at 
first,  and  how  by  firmness  and  threats  to 
call  the  guard  he  was  calmed,  and  how  he 
afterwards  became  quite  polite,  and  did 
my  repairs  at  most  reduced  prices.  They 
were  even  more  amused  at  this  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  got  me  to  repeat  the  storj- 
several  times.  They  always  listened 
eagerly,  though  sometimes  I  thought  they 
laughed  in  the  wrong  places — in  the 
grave  passages  when  I  was  in  diflficulties 
—  but  I  attribute  that  to  their  anticipation 
of  what  was  coming.  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  hear  them  ask,  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dangle,  do  tell  us  that  story 


about  the  cow  in  the  orchard,  when  yoo 
were  a  little  boy,  j'ou  know ;  or  the  one 
about  your  white  waistcoat,  Mr.  Dangle." 
And  even  before  I  began  they  would 
throw  their  heads  back  and  laugh  tiU  Mrs. 
Bray  would  say,  **  I  don*t  know  what  has 
come  over  these  girls,  Mr.  Dangle.**  But 
she  was  smiling  too,  herself.* 

There  was  a  young  naval  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Pennefather,  who  used  to  come 
occasionally,  but  they  always  asked  formr 
little  tales  in  preference  to  his^  HtnaoA 
naval  ofiicers  have  ^uite  a  reputation  & 
telling  stories,  spinning  yams  I  think  thej 
call  it,  I  don't  know  why.  And  I  used  to 
sing  to  them,  too,  '*  When  other  lips  **  and 
"  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye,^' so  that 
from  the  first  my  visits  were  veiy  pleasant 
And  the  girls  were  so  exceedingly  fascina^ 
ing  that  I  soon  saw  that  I  shouM  have  need 
of  more  than  my  usual  amount  of  cantioB 
to  prevent  my  sayine  anything  rash.  I 
found  out,  however,  that  each  ofthem  bid 
a  small  income  left  her  by  her  mother, 
and  as  my  circumstances  had  improved,  1 
was  quite  in  a  position  to  marry,  and  I 
used  to  ask  myself,  ^  Could  I  do  better?" 
But  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  hurry,  I 
made  no  attempt  to  settle  this  importaaC 
question.  Again  and  agsun,  howem 
when  sitting  c^uietly  in  my  own  room,  1 
would  indulge  in  the  most  delicious  (h^ 
dreams  of  domestic  felicity  with  one  or 
other  of  the  two  sisters.  Sometimes  it 
was  Laura  who  sang  duets  with  me  la 
some  charming  cottage  at  Kew,  soo^ 
times  it  was  Lilian  who  played  my  aooom- 
paniments.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  oonfesi 
this,  for  the  wisest  men  are  sometinei 
visited  with  these  pleasant  visions,  and  I 
took  care  that  the3r  did  not  hurry  me  into 
any  precipitate  action.  And  indeed  I  bad 
no  wish  to  change  anything  in  oar  mntnal 
relations.  My  visits  to  the  honse  in  the 
Bayswater  souare  became  quite  regobr— 
every  Tuesaav  and  Friday;  and  vdj 
often  on  Sunclays  I  would  join  them  ai 
they  came  out  of  church,  and  we  wooli 
take  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  aid 
sometimes  I  would  stop  to  dinner — tbcf 
dined  at  two  on  Sundays  -^  and  sometimes 
I  would  have  tickets  for  the  ZoohMncd 
Gardens,  or  we  would  run  down  toKev. 
The  Sunday  visits  were  occasional,  pc^ 
haps  I  should  say  frequent,  but  the  Ta» 
days  and  Fridays  never  varied,  or  «tR 
interrupted  only  when  the  whole  faanlf 
went  off  in  the  summer  to  make  a  tao 
months'  tour  in  Switzerland.  How  loq| 
i  this  pleasant  state  of  things  lasted  I  wu 
i  not  particularize.  I  am  going  to  tell  hov 
;  it  ceased,  and  how,  instead  of  rest  wmA 
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repose,  I  found  hesitation  and  perplex- 
ity. 

'  CHAPTER    II. 

1  REMEMBER  oncc  reading  a  poem  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  expressed  thai  the 
"palace  of  our  delight "—-stfch  was  the 
expression  in  the  poem  —  sometimes  falls 
down  suddenly,  as  by  nn  eartji quake 
shock,  and  sometimes  crumbles  slowly 
and  almost  insensibly  away.  And  !his 
remark  has  been  borne  out  by  my  experi- 
ence. When  the  Highgate  girls  tnarried 
and  left  lonely  their  mother  and  me,  I  was 
painfully  conscious  of  what  I  may  call  the 
crumbling  process.  When  the  young 
widow  at  Streatham  suddenly  announced 
to  me  that  she  was  going  to  F'iort-nce,  Ihat 
rather  resembled  an  earthquake  shock  in 
its  efEects  on  me.  And  when  I  had  my 
troubles  with  the  Hampstead  family 
(which  I  do  not  wish  to  narrate),  that  was 
another  earthquake  with  a  certain  mixture 
of  the  volcano.  And  now  again  my  "  pal- 
ace of  delight  "  was  to  be  rudely  shaken, 
and  then  to  moulder  and  crumble  slowly 
beneath  the  withering  influence  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  I  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  coming.  Never  did  I  feel  happier 
than  on  a  certain  Tuesday  evening  when 
I  took  the  Dayswater  "bus  at  the  corner 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I  hadn't  seen 
the  girls  on  the  Sunday,  and  therefore 
had  all  the  more  to  say,  and  1  had  learned 
a  new  song  which  I  was  sure  they  would 
like.  And  Mrs.  Bray  had  worked  a  pair 
of  slippers  which  she  had  said  would  be 
ready  for  me  on  that  night,  and  the  girls 
would  be  sure  to  make  a  great  fuss  about 
it.  So  1  was  very  merry  ns  1  got  down 
from  the  'bus,  and  1  was  actually  hum- 
ming an  air  as  I  walked  to  the  house  — a 
thing  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
1  think  it  quite  improper  to  do.  Uut 
such  levities  may  be  pardoned  to  a  man 
who  was  going  to  see  two  such  nice  young 
ladies  as  Laura  and  Lilian.  To  my  sur- 
prise,  when  1  entered  the  drawing-room  I 
found  il  empty.  The  little  page  who  let 
me  in  had  said  nothing,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  lo  make  of  the  descried  room. 
Ordinarily  not  only  were  the  girls  and 
Mrs.  Bray  there,  but  also  some  of  their 
gentlemen  friends.  They  had  several  of 
these  —  mere  boys  mostly,  family  connec- 
tions, 1  fancy,  to  whom  they  ftlt  bound  to 
show  a  certain  measure  of  hospitality. 
The  two  most  frequent  visitors  were  a 
certain  Lieutenant  Pennefaihet,  R.  N., 
and  a  Dr.  Uoddington.  These  men  were 
very  assiduous  and  attentive,  and  i  fan- 
cied J  could  see  that  both  Laura  and  Lil- 


ian found  their  frequent  visits  rather  bur- 
densome, though  some  excuse  is  to  be 
made  for  the  lieutenant,  as  it  was  only 
during  leave  of  absence  that  he  could 
visit  there  at  alt.  But  to-night  nobody 
was  there.  And  then  another  wonder 
took  place ;  Mr.  Ellerton  came  down. 
He  didn't  dine  at  home  once  in  two 
months,  preferring  the  Savage  Club  to  the 
refinements  of  a  drawing-room.  He 
greeted  me,  and  then  gave  me  a  letter 
wh  i  ch  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Dangle,  —  We  are  all  going 
out  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  evening,  and  in 
consequence  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you. 
But  we  hope  you  will  come  on  Friday  as 
usual.     Yours  very  truly, 

Laura  Ellerton." 

When  1  had  read  the  letter  I  looked  at 
Mr.  Ellerton. 

"  Laura  gave  me  the  letter  to  post,"  he 

"  And  you  forgot  lo  post  it,"  I  cried.  I 
felt  a  little  disappointed,  for  two  fresh 
young  ladies  had  arrived  in  Sydney 
Square,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  make 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Ellerton,  "  I  could  say 
that  I  forgot  it;  for  I  did  pass  the  tirst 

Siillnr-box  without  thinking  of  the  teller, 
lut  in  fact  I  purposely  abstained  from 
posting  it.  I  wanted  you  to  come  here 
to-night,  that  I  might  have  a  little  chat  with 
you.  You,  1  am  sure,  have  soraethingyou 
want  to  say  lo  me."    Here  Mr.  Ellerton 

f)aused,  but,  as  1  only  murmured  inarticu- 
ately.he  went  on:  — 

"  I  am  aware  that  1  have  been  very 
careless  of  certain  of  a  father's  duties.     1 


preciate  the  delicacy  of  your  conduct  in 
wishing  to  speak  to  me,  before  saying  any- 
thing to  my  daughter." 

From  the  first  I  had  had  a  presentiment 
of  what  was  coming,  but  the  situation  was 
still  very  embarrassing.  If  I  did  not  use 
the  greatest  care  and  circumspection,  I 
should  either  find  myself  politely  re- 
quested lo  cease  my  visits  to  the  house, 
or  else  have  to  commit  myself  hopelessly 
and  finally.  And  the  fact  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  something,  that  Mr.  Eller- 
ton wastherelookineat  ine,  steadily  await- 
ing a  reply,  increased  my  perplexity.  The 
perspiration  stood  in  C0I4  drops  on  my 
forehead.  My  old  visions,  too  irequeotly 
indulged  in,  of  Laura  or  Lilian  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  cottage  at  Kew, 


t  the  s 
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ror,  that  one  of  the  new  boarders  at  Syd- 
ney Square  was  exceedingly  pretty.  But 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellerton's  un- 
necessary abruptness  and  indelicate  inter- 
ference did  not  hurry  me  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  At  first  I  could 
articulate  nothing  but  "  Really,  Mr.  Eller- 

ton "or  "Mr.  Ellerton,  I -. —  "  but 

these  and  suchlike  disjointed  phrases  did 
not,  as  I  was  conscious  all  the  time,  com- 
mit me  to  anything.    At  last  I  said,  — 

"  I  think  I  quite  catch  your  drift,  Mr. 
Ellerton,  but  1  hardly  know  what  I  ought 
to  say  to  you.  Indeed,"  I  went  on,  for  I 
had  now  pretty  well  recovered  my  compos- 
ure, "you  will  easily  understand  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  very  serious  deliberation 
and  reflection ;  the  decision  cannot  be 
suddenly  made." 

"  Deliberation  —  reflection  —  suddenly 
made  !  "  he  rejoined.  "  Mr.  Dangle,  will 
you  oblige  me  by  moving  your  head  a 
little  to  one  side  —  so  ?  Now  look  at  the 
wall,  what  do  you  see  ? " 

The  paper  was  discolored ;  there  was  a 
round  dark  patch. 

"Mr.  Dangle,"  he  continued,  "you 
always  sit  in  that  place  when  Lilian  is 
playing.  And  you  use  brilliantine,  1  sup- 
pose, or  something  of  that  kind.  That 
spot,  sir,  is  known  in  the  household  as 

*  Dande,  his  mark.'  Your  visits  are  no- 
ticed oy  all  the  square.  I  calculated  just 
now  that  you  had  been  here  three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  times,  not  including 
Sundays.  And  in  that  time  Mrs.  Bray  has 
made  you  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  cups 
of  tea,  sweetened  by  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and   sixty-two  lumps  of  sugar. 

*  Deliberation,*  indeed !  How  many  more 
gallons  of  tea,  how  many  more  hundred- 
weights of  sugar,  must  you  have  before 
you  know  your  own  mind  ?  " 

Mr.  Ellerton  appeared  rather  angry  and 
yet  with  some  tendency  to  smile.  The 
affair  seemed  to  him  to  have  its  humorous 
side,  and  yet  he  was  anxious  not  to  have 
missed  his  evcninjjat  the  club  for  nothing. 
To  me,  however,  tlie  scene  was  extremely 
serious  and  unpleasant.  However,  I  re- 
plied as  well  as  I  could,  that  a  man  who 
could  trifle  with  a  lady's  affections  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  species,  but  that  in  such 
an  important  matter  as  matrimony  a  cer- 
tain circumspection  was  requisite;  that 
I  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  his 
daughters  and  the  highest  respect  for  their 
father —  I  hoped  this  would  mollify  him  a 
little  :  that  I  hoped  the  admiration  I  had 
alluded  to  would  by-and-by  deepen  into  a 
warmer  affection,  and  that  all  I  asked  was  a 
little  time  for  reflection. 


<*  My  dear  Mr.  Dangle,**  he  rejoined^ 
"  what  you  say  is  quite  true ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  we  do  not  live  in  anl^ilii- 
vian  days.  Methuselah  could  easily  take 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  make  up  his 
mind,  twenty  or  thirty  for  his  wooing,  and 
still  afford  ap  engagement  of  fifty  or  sixty ; 
but  now  that  the  days  of  man  s  life  are 
threescore  years  and  ten,  things  must 
move  a  little  quicker.  I  have  been 
obliged,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  ''to 
speak  a  little  plainly  and  bluntly,  but 
then,  you  know,  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
long  before.  The  girls^  mother  would  have 
managed  the  matter  much  better  —  moth- 
ers always  do.  I  am  sure  I  never  feh 
my  solitary  condition  as  a  widower  so 
much  as  to-night.  Mrs.  Bray  might  have 
managed  it,  but  she  had  some  absurd  scm* 
pies,  and  her  misplaced  delicacy  left  me 
no  choice. " 

We  chatted  for  some  little  time  after 
this,  and  quite  amicably.    It  was  arran^ 
that  I  was  to  continue  to  call  as  if  nothinf 
had  been  said,  till  the  family  vrent  awav 
for  their  autumn  holiday,  but  that  I  shooJa 
communicate   with   Mr.  Ellerton   beffxe 
renewing    my    visits    after  their  retnn. 
When  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  room  I 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  doneoa 
the  whole  very  well.    I  had  not  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Ellerton,  and  I  had  not  pledged 
myself  to  anything.      I    had  still  some 
weeks  before  me.    But  the  time  that  in- 
tervened before  the  departure  of  the  ^fe^ 
tons  was  a  dreadfully  anxious  and  wt 
quiet  one  for  me.    A  thousand  times  I 
said  to   myself,  "I    should  do  wen;'*a 
thousand  times  I  asked  myself,  **  Could  I 
do  better?"    I  was   possessed  by  one 
idea :  that  if  I  engaged  myself  to  one  of 
these  girls,  I  should  on  the  very  next  dl^ 
meet  some  one  quite  superior.   This  often 
takes  place  I  believe,  at  least  it  freqneady 
occurs  in  novels.    Neither  were  my  even- 
ings at  Bays  water  as  agreeable  as  fonneiljt 
For  now  I  was  no  longer  looking  on  as  a 
pleased  spectator,  but  watching  widi  A 
keen   and  critical  eye.    But   the  weds 
passed  by,  and  the  EUertons  started  on 
their  summer  tour,  and  I  had  come  to  no 
conclusion.    I  went  away  from   Londoo 
myself,  and  stopped  at  a  large  hydropalliic 
establishment  in  Derbyshire.     Here  thcfe 
were  many,  very  many,  young  ladies,  and 
many  a  mamma  talked  very  confidentialKv 
to  me  about  her  daughter's  charms  aaa 
accomplishments.    But  none  of  those  gills 
could  obliterate  the  impression  of  the 
Bayswater  drawing-room.     If  I  may  alter 
Burns *s  familiar  verse,— 
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ing-housein  Sydney  Square  almost  empiy, 
my  mind  was  soon  made  up.  And  it  wss 
quite  a  relief  to  have  done  with  hesitation 
and  to  see  one's  course  quite  clear.  And 
so  I  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  EllertoD,  for 
they  were  still  abroad.  Hut  now,  alas  '. 
came  the  great  perplexity,  the  dilemma, 
the  problem  and  all-iroportani  question. 
Which  ?  This  had  never  presented  itself 
to  me  before.  The  two  girls  had,  as  it 
were,  formed  but  one  picture  ia  my  mind. 
It  was  only  when  I  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mr.  EUerton  that  I  realized  the  difficulty. 
I  had  begun, — 

"Dear  Mr.  EUerton,  —  You  will  no 
doubt  remember  our  last  conversation.  I 
now  write  to  demand  from  you  the  honor 
of  the  hand  of  your  daughter " 

And  there  1  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
paper  for  nearl_y  an  hour.  Then  I  added 
a  capital  L,  which  was  safe  in  either  case. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  sleep  upon  it, 
and  the  next  morning  I  tore  the  letter  up. 

"  Dear  Mr.  EUerton,  —  You  will  doubt- 
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shall  call  at  your  house  as  soon  as  you 
return,  and  my  visit  may  be  t.iken  as  a 
declaration  of   my  wish   to  become  your 

By  this  clever  stratagem  I  had  evaded 
the  difficulty  for  the  lime.  But  it  was  still 
there,  and  I  had  no  idea  how  great  it  was 
to  become.  By  day  and  night  I  thought 
of  nothing  else.  My  absence  of  mind  ex- 
posed me  to  the  coarse  jokes  of  all  the 
fenllemen  in  the  superior  boarding-house, 
have  read  of  the  ass  who  between  two 
equal  bundles  of  hay  died  of  starvation 
through  his  difficulty  to  make  his  choice. 
I  do  not  wish  to  compare  the  two  young 
ladies  lu  bundles  of  hay,  but  the  position 
was  mnch  the  same.  At  last  1  ruled  a 
piece  of  paper  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bal- 
ance-sheet on  which  I  could  set  down  the 
points  of  difference ;  but  this  did  not  do 
much  good.  The  fortune  of  the  two 
sisters  was  exactly  equal,  their  mother 
having  left  a  sum  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  I  knew  there  was  a  year's 
difference  of  age,  but  I  didn't  know  which 
was  the  younger.  In  accomplishments 
they  were  about  equal.  And  after  mature 
reflection  I  came  10  the  conclusion  that 
Laura's  singing  might  balance  Lilian's 
playini;,  and  Lilian's  German  might  be 
set    oH   against   Laura's   French.    They 


were  both  pretty  good  at  accounts,  and  if 
Laura  used  her  fingers  to  assist  her  com- 
putations, Lilian,  I  knew,  had  a  dictionary 
by  her  when  she  wrote  letters.  As  to 
sewing  and  so  forth  I  was  quite  in  the 
dark.  I  spent  some  long  hours,  too,  in 
trying  to  decide  which  was  the  prettier. 
They  were  so  much  alike  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  sav,  and  this  was  all  the  more 
provoking  because  in  the  Hi"hgate  fam- 
ily, and  in  the  other  families,  1  had  never 
been  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  prettiest. 
But  they  were  both  about  equally  prettv, 
and  both  in  the  same  style  of  beauty,  if 
one  had  been  blonde  and  the  other  bru- 
nette it  would  have  been  different.  For  I 
had  thought  a  good  deal  on  this  subject, 
and  had  i^uite  overcome  my  past  liking 
for  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  But  Laura 
and  Lilian  were  both  dark,  both,  too,  had 
good  figures,  slim,  but  not  too  slim ;  both 
wore  gloves  of  the  same  siie.  The  only 
point  of  difference  I  could  seize  upon  was 
Laura's  mole  ;  thiswasvery  small  out  still 
visible.  Against  that  there  n  '' 
lian'sTeft  e         "       " 


But  how  could  I  Si 
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I  remembered  that  Laura  had  twice  Iiad  a 
very  severe  cold;  and  a  sneering  wife  is 
decidedly  objectionable.  But  then  Lilian, 
I  knew,  could  never  cat  pork  chops  for 
fear  of  indigestion ;  and  I  am  partial  to 
pork  chops.  The  whole  thing  was  so  con- 
fusing that  I  threw  my  balance-sheet  into 
the  fire,  and  felt  as  far  oEE  from  my  decis- 
ion as  ever.  And  the  worst  oE  it  was  that 
!  had  no  one  to  help  me  in  my  perplexity, 
I  could  not  speak  of  it  to  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  boarding-house.  None  of 
those  coarse  creatures,  I  was  sure,  could 
help  me  in  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy. 
My  only  relatioDS  were  a  niece  and  a 
brother-in-law.     The  niece  was  only  nine 

fears  old,  and  I  felt  instinctively  that  no 
roiher-ia-law  could  appreciate  my  feel- 
ings. At  last  I  determined  to  confide  in 
a  lady  who  had  been  stopping  at  the  board- 
ing-house for  some  years,  f  thought  she 
would  be  a  very  suitable  person  to  advise 
me,  for  she  wrote  poetry  and  wore  green 
glasses.  She  listened  to  my  whole  story, 
and  said  then,  in  low,  solemn  tones, — 

"In  all  such  cases  a.  man  must  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  heart.  His  own  affec- 
tion is  an  unerring  guide." 

"  Yes,  madam,'  I  replied,  "  but  what  are 
the  dictates  of  my  heart?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know."  She  replied  in  tones  still 
more  sombre,— 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one, 
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love  will  speak.  In  her  immediate  vicin- 
ity your  heart  will  declare  itself.  The 
touch  of  her  hand  \vill  be  a  revelation." 

This  gave  me  an  idea.  I  would  wait 
till  the  Ellertons  returned,  and  then  get 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  both  Laura 
and  Lilian  and  see  how  I  felt.  And  in 
each  case  I  would  watch  closely  when  I 
shook  hands  with  them  for  any  revelation 
that  might  take  place.  But  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  I  had  often  shaken 
hands  with  them  before  and  nothing  had 
been  revealed. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Ellertons  after 
their  return  was  a  very  anxious  and  excit- 
ing time  for  me.  I  hoped  that,  as  the 
green-spectacled  poetess  had  told  me,  my 
heart  would  speak.  But  if  it  did,  it  spoke 
a  language  I  did  not  understand.  The 
immediate  vicinitv  of  either  Laura  or 
Lilian  seemed  to  have  no  special  signifi- 
cance. And  the  hand-shake  at  parting 
revealed  nothing.  But  from  the  weariness 
I  had  experienced  at  their  absence,  and 
the  pleasure  I  felt  at  seeing  them  again,  I 
had  no  doubt  I  was  desperately  in  love 
with  one  or  other  of  them.  But  which  ? 
There  was  the  dilemma.  My  poetic  oracle, 
on  being  consulted  again,  said, — 

"  She  who  is  ever  in  your  thoughts  by 
day  and  in  your  dreams  by  night  may  fit- 
liest  be  wooed  for  your  bride. 

I  never  dream  at  all,  but  I  was  always 
thinking  of  both  the  sisters,  and  this 
pointed  to  a  conclusion  which  neither  the 
laws  nor  the  custom  of  this  country  would 
have  sanctioned.  So  I  lost  faith  in  the 
lady  with  the  green  spectacles.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  on  the 
old  method  of  observation.  And  the  next 
Friday  I  watched  the  two  sisters  most  re- 
lentlessly. But  to  no  result.  They  were 
both  as  charming  as  ever,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  doubted  of 
my  choice  as  far  as  one  of  the  two  was 
concerned,  especially  as  I  had  known  all 
along  they  were  not  portionless.  I  sighed 
to  myself  as  I  thought  that,  if  I  had  com- 
menced to  make  distinctions  between  the 
two  sisters  a  year  or  two  before,  I  might 
now  have  no  difficulty  in  making  up  my 
mind.  As  I  went  back  on  that  Friday 
night,  a  slight  incident  occurred.  I  al- 
ways returned  by  the  last  'bus  from  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  ana  generally  sat  on  the  box- 
seat  with  the  driver.  (5n  that  night  I 
suppose  the  man  had  had  an  extra  glass  or 
so,  for  he  was  quite  familiar  in  his  man- 
ner to  me.  And  among  other  things  he 
said,  — 


**  When  is  the  event  a-coming  offt  iir« 
and  where  is  it  to  be  ?  **    As  I  made  no 
reply,  he  went  on :  ''I  ain't  a  bin  anlrivin' 
you  out  all  these  years  for  nothing  sir,  I 
Know.    There  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  I*m 
sure,  sir.    And  a  fine  young  lady  she  is 
too.    I  seed  you  a-walxing  with  her  one 
Sunday  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  ses 
to  myself  that  means  a  weddin*,  or  I  ain^ 
got  no  eyes."    I  didn't  encourage   the 
man's  too  familiar  style  of  conversatifHi, 
though  for  a  moment  1  wondered  which  of 
the  sisters  he  had  seen  me  with.    And 
now,  during  the  following  days,  mf  per- 
plexity  was    always   increasing,    till  it 
reached  a  fearful  pitch  of  intensity.    My 
sleep  was  troubled,  and  it  even  auEected 
my  appetite,  for  I  ate  twice  as  much  as 
usual  without  being  aware  of  it.     I  could 
not  pay  proper  attention  to  my  business. 
Twice  I  stayed  away  in  order  to  have  dne 
time  for  deliberation.    Then  I   took  an 
heroic  resolution :  I  started  to  walk  roond 
the  square,  and  determined  to  make  up  mv 
mind  oef ore  I  got  back  to  the  house.   AU 
in  vain.    I  walked  the  last  side  of  the 
square  at  a  snail's  pace,  but  got  back  to 
the  door  quite  as  far  off  as  ever  from  my 
decision.    Then  I  thought  I  might  give 
myself  a  longer  distance.    So  I  tried  the 
outer  circle  of  Regent's  Park.    It  came  oa 
to  rain  when  I  was  halfway  round,  bnt  I 
persevered.    I  had  to  slacken  my  pace  ;,I 
felt  I  was  not  having  time  enough,  and  I 
took  an  hour  all  but  five  minutes  fitmi 
Hanover  Gate  to  Park  Square,  but  I  ai^ 
rived  at  last  quite  undecided,  and  vefy 
wet.    And  my  Tuesday  and  Friday  even* 
ings  were  now  the  most  unhappy  part  of 
the  week.     My   hesitation   reached   its 
maximum  whenever  I  saw  the  two  sistefSi 
My  constant  thought  was,  **  Oh,  if  I  many 
the  wrong  one,  how  shall  I  endure  the 
sight   of  the  other?    And  she  will  be 
always  calling  on  her  sister.**    And  all 
the  time  I  was  in  constant  fear  that  Mr. 
Ellerton  would  stop  away  from  his  didl 
for  the  evening  a  second  time.     He  woohl 
be  terrible  if  he  did,  I  knew.   I  got  a  good 
deal  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Biay;  I 
hoped  I  mieht  learn  something  from  her 
which  would  help  me.     ^rs.  Bray  bad 
known  them  when    they  were  in  short 
frocks.    She  was  very  young  herself  theOi 
only  just  out  of  the  schoolroom.    They 
I  were  always  **  dear,  good  children.*'    JaL 
I  ian  had  always  been  fond  of  currant  cakc^ 
j  while  Laura  preferred  plum  jam.    Lava 
used  to  say  that  she  would  never  many* 
I  Lilian  always  averring   that   she   wooM 
!  marry  a  clerg)'man  and  make  him  preach 
.  short  sermons.    In  the  schoolroom  Lilian 
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was  always  inking  her  fiDgers,  while  Laura 
would  never  keep  her  pinafores  dean. 
Mrs.  Bray  told  me  a  good  many  other  in- 
teresting facts  about  their  schoolgirl  days 
which  I  won't  mention  here.  She  was 
always  very  kind  and  amiahle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  perplexities  I  Itth  it  no  small 
consolation  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  so 
freely.  And  several  times  the  thought 
crossed  ray  mind  how  nice  it  would  be, 
whichever  of  the  girls  I  married,  to  have 
Mrs.  Bray  coming  m  now  and  then  to  give 
advice  or  counsel.  Young  wives  and 
housekeepers  can  profit  a  good  deal  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
through  it  all  before.  Talking  wilh  Mrs. 
Bray  I  couid  easily  forget  my  trouhle; 
but  it  was  still  there,  and  after  3  month 
had  passed  I  was  terrified  to  find  myself 
no  ne.irer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
1  thought  of  calling  on  Mr.  Eilerton,  and 
telling  him  exactly  how  I  felt.  Then 
again  1  thought  I  would  see  the  two  girls 
together  and  declare  my  passion  to  them 
jomtly.  and  leave  them  to  settle  it.  Bui 
this  1  felt  was  verv  unusual,  and  would 
hardly  do.  It  mignt  —  who  can  teil?  — 
lead  to  disputes  between  the  sisters.  Be- 
sides, I  had  some  years  before  prepared  a 
remarkably  neat  form  ol  proposal,  which 
I  had  learnt  by  heart  so  as  to  be  able  lo 
use  it  when  occasion  required.  Now,  it 
was  an  essential  part  o£  this  form  that  it 
was  addressed  to  one  person,  as  such 
phrases  as  "only  beloved,"  "sole  object 
of  my  affection,  were  preily  frequent  in 
it.  When  I  composed  it  1  haci  never 
contemplated  the  perplexity  of  a  divided 
attachment,  and  I  had  spent  so  much  time 
over  it  and  had  rehearsed  it  so  often  pri- 
vately that  1  was  very  reluctant  to  Jose  mv 
one  chance  of  making  it  serviceable.  Still, 
I  could  not  decide.  1  had  a  dreadful  fright 
one  evening.     I  met  Mr.  Eilerton  as  I  was 

foing  up-.stairs  to  his  drawing-room.  But 
e  merely  said  "Good- evening,"  and 
passed  on.  I  scarcely  regained  my  com- 
posure alt  the  evenine.  Some  sympathy 
was  necessary  (o  roe,  absolutely  necessary, 
in  these  trying  circumstances.  As  I  did 
not  like  to  confide  in  Mrs.  Dray,  I  con- 
sulted the  young  lady  with  the  green  spec- 
tacles again.  She  was  much  interested 
in  my  case,  and  told  me  she  had  com- 
menced a  little  poem  beginning,  "O  doubt- 
ing one,  that  canst  not  choose  thy  path  ! " 
She  was  very  emphatic  that  I  ought  to 
know,  tiiat  I  must  know,  who  was  my 
"  nearest  and  dearest,"  as  she  phrased  it. 
I  assured  her  that  I  didn't,  that  1  fell  only 
that  cither  of  the  two  sisters  was  nearer 
and  dearer  than  anybody  else,  and  that  1 


was  surprised  that  I  hadn't  thought  of 
this  before.  At  last  she  said,  "  If  your 
heart  is  dumb,  you  must  listen  to  the  voice 
of  fate.  Let  chance  guide  you."  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  understood,  but  Jessie, 
the  poetess's  sister,  had  overheard  us  — 
we  were  in  the  drawing-room — and  she 
explained.  She  was  a  very  young  lady, 
and  did  not  write  poetry  nor  wear  green 
spectacles, 

"  Heads  or  tails  —  that's  wh.it  she 
means,"  she  broke  in,  "Toss  up  for  it, 
you  silly  man.  Ah,  1  know  all  about  it," 
she  went  on  i  "  their  names  are  Laura  and 
Lilian.  Both  very  siliy  names.  Every- 
body in  the  house  knows  about  them. 
The  men 
smoking-rc 

I   did  I 


-.  Smith  said.  He  was  dreadfully 
coarse,  this  Mr.  Smith.  Not  long  before 
he  had  called  me  "a  corpulent  Adonis," 
and  I  was  at  first  very  much  offended, 
though  after  looking  out  Adonis  in  a  clas- 
sical dictionary  1  felt  convinced  he  did  not 
mean  any  harm, 

It  seemed  ridiculous  to  me  to  make  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  depend  on 
the  fall  of  a  coin,  and  there  is  something 
dreadfully  vulgar  in  throwing  up  a  half- 
penny. But  I  decided  at  last  what  to  do. 
I  tooK  a  pack  of  cards  and  shuffled  them 
well.  Now,  1  said,  one  of  the  girls  shall 
be  Queen  of  Diamonds,  the  other  Queen 
of  Hearts,  and  the  one  that  turns  up  first 
is  the  one.  But  which  should  be  Queen  of 
Hearts?  I  was  almost  an  hour  over  this 
question ;  at  last  I  settled  tliat  Laura 
should  be  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  Lilian 
Queen  o£  Diamonds.  At  least  1  think 
that  was  how  I  settled  it.  I  turned  over 
very  slowly  and  was  more  than  half 
through  the  pitck  when  the  Qiteen  of  Dia- 
monds appeared.  That  should  have  set- 
tled it,  but  then  I  couldn't  help  thinking  I 
ought  to  have  made  Laura  ^ueen  of  Dia- 
monds, and  after  a  little  while  I  wasn't  at 
all  sure  if  I  hadn't  done  so.  And  on  going 
through  the  cards  to  the  end  I  found  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  was  missing.  The  pack 
was  incomplete ;  there  were  only  forty-six 
cards.  And  somehow  I  did  not  care  to 
try  a^ain  with  a  perfect  pack.  At  last  I 
coula  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  I 
had  been  utterly  wretched  for  some  days. 
I  could  not  attend  to  my  business.  My 
sleep  was  disturbed.  Every  morning  I 
looked  anxiously  to  see  it  my  hair  had  not 
turned  grey.  Only  my  little  conversations 
with  Mrs.  Bray  kept  me  from  perfect  dis- 
traction.   So  at  last  I  took  my  resolution. 
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I  went  to  the  Ellertons  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual  one  Tuesday  night  with  the 
determination  to  ofiFer  myself  to  one  or 
other  of  the  girls  before  I  got  back.  I 
had  almost  ceased  to  care  which.  Being 
so  early  I  should  be  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  I  would  fix  on  the  one  who  first 
entered,  whether  Laura  or  Lilian.  I  had 
to  wait  some  minutes  before  either  ap- 
peared, and  I  could  feel  my  resolution 
oozing  out  at  my  finger-tips.  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  nying,  when  I  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  dress  behind  me.  The  gas  had 
just  been  turned  up,  and  I  could  not  at 
first  make  out  which  of  the  sisters  it  was. 
But  my  resolution  had  returned  in  full 
tide  and  bore  down  all  hesitation  before 
it.  So  without  waiting  to  know  which 
sister  it  was,  I  began,  and  I  hadnH  gone 
very  far  before  I  saw  I  was  speaking  to 
Lilian.  I  had  been  rehearsing  my  decla- 
ration all  the  way  to  Bays  water,  and  I  de- 
livered it  very  fluently. 

**  I  have  come,"  I  said,  "  on  the  most 
important  business  of  my  life.  For  some 
time  past,  my  dearest  Lilian,  I  have  found 
in  your  society  a  charm  which " 

But  I  am  not  going  to  give  this  speech 
in  full,  especially  as  I  didn't  get  through 
with  the  whole  of  it.  Before  I  had  come 
to  the  most  effective  part,  Lilian  had 
rushed  to  the  window,  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  profound  emotion. 
Her  whole  frame  seemed  to  be  convulsed, 
and  in  her  agitation  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth  instead  of  her  eyes. 
At  last  she  turned  and  said  faintly,  — 

"  Mr.  Dangle,  this  can  never  be.  I  am 
engaged  to  Dr.  Boddington.  I  thought 
you  knew.  It  was  in  Switzerland  tnis 
summer.  He  fell  in  with  our  party  —  ac- 
cidentally, I  believe.  It  was  on  the  Faul- 
horn  —  a  mist  came  on.  We  were  alone. 
I  accepted,  and  pa  was  angry.  But  he  has 
given  his  consent." 

I  had  to  stop  there  the  rest  of  that  even- 
ing. But  it  was  not  very  merry  for  me. 
Lilian  had  quite  recovered,  however,  and 
was  as  cheerful  as  usual.  But  when  I 
sang  *•  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye," 
I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  look  at  ner. 
After  I  had  finishecf,  I  saw  she  had  left 
the  room.  So  had  Dr.  Boddington.  The 
song  had  been  too  much  for  them.  I  was 
very  gloomy  as  I  took  my  seat  on  the  'bus 
by  the  driver.  I  couldn't  reply  to  his  re- 
marks, and  at  last  he  noticed  my  dejec- 
tion, and  said,  — 

*'  Don't  you  be  too  down-hearted,  sir. 
She'll  come  round  for  sure.  Lord  bless 
you,  sir,  these  young  things  are  as  skittish 
as  colts.     Look  at  this  'ere  grey  'oss  on 


the  off  side,  sir ;  when  she  were  a  young 
filly  there    were   no  coming  anear  her. 
But,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  once  they  geti 
into  harness  they   goes   right  enough.** 
These  coarse  remarks  of  the  driver  were 
very  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  determined 
to  ride  inside  for  the  future.    I  did  not  go 
to  the  Ellertons  on  the  following  Friday. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  week  I  had  reooi^ 
ered' something  of  my  cheerfulness.    I 
felt  a  strong  afi^ction  tor  Laura,  who  was 
still  left  for  me.    But  now  it  was  too  late, 
I  saw  very  clearly  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  Lilian.     On  the  Friday  afternoon  I 
called  at  Bayswater,  but  found  the  two 
^irls  were  both  shopping.    Mrs.  Bray  was 
in,  however,  and  we  talked  of  Lilian  s  en- 
gagement.   "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  with   an 
arch  meaning  in  my  words,  ''Laura  will 
be  engaged  before  long." 

*^  Laura !  Mr.  Dangle,"  rejoined  the 
widow,  **why,  Laura's  been  engaged  to 
Lieutenant  Pennefather  two  years  and  a 
half.'» 

This  was  a  crushing  blow.  Some  miih 
utes  elapsed  before  I  recovered  my  sell^ 
possession,  and  then  I  observed  with  re- 

fret  that  I  had  left  my  mouth  open  since 
heard  the  fatal  news.  I  hastened  to 
rectify  this  error,  and  faltered  soraethiog 
about  hoping  she  would  be  happy. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bray,  "you  will  fed 
very  lonely  when  they  are  both  married, 
Mr.  Dangle,  and  so  shall  I."  And  she 
looked  mournfully  at  the  carpet.  We 
neither  spoke  for  some  time,  and  dien  she 
said  with  a  sigh,  — 

"  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully,  Mr.  Dan* 
gle." 

I  was  afraid  she  was  eoing  to  cry,  and  I 
tried  to  comfort  her.  But  f  wondoredsU 
the  time  that  I  had  never  noticed  befoR 
what  a  fine  woman  Mrs.  Bray  was. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  after  another  panse, 
during  which  I  had  been  looking  steadily 
at  her,  "  men  are  different  Immersed  la 
business,  they  soon  forget" 

"Mrs.  Bray,"  I  cried,  "not  all  men-^ 
not  all  men.  I  shall  always  remember 
this  house  and  your  kindness  to  mew" 
She  sighed  again,  and  her  foot  toadied 
mine.  She  blushed  a  little  and  glanced  at 
me.  Then  we  both  were  silent  for 
seconds. 

"  Mrs.  Bray,"  I  said  at  length,  «*  I 
here  this  evening  on  the  most  important 
business  of  my  life.    For  some  time  pait 
I  have  found  in  your  society,  my  oear 
Mrs  Bray,  a  charm  which  — ^  ** 

Unconsciously,  without  intending  ft,  I 
had  commencea  my  form  of  dedarationi 
and  now  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  go 
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right  through  with  it  I  got  ihrough  il 
very  well  too,  I  think,  except  that  !  forgot 
to  kneel  when  the  words  "l;neeling  at 
your  feet "  occur.  But  that  did  not  make 
much  difference,  evidenlly,  for  Mrs.  Bray 
said  yes. 

It  was  very  taint;  1  could  hardly  hear 
it,  and  she  looked  away  from  me'.  But 
she  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  a  very  well- 
shaped  hand  it  was.  Then,  with  the  bold- 
ness which  the  situation  warranted,  I  put 
my  arm  round  her  waist.  We  had  been 
sitting  so  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the 
girls  came  in  and  caaghi  us.  They  gave 
a  little  scream,  and  then  rushed  upon  Sirs. 
Bray  and  kissed  her. 

"  Oil,  we  are  so  glad,"  they  said,  both 
at  once,  "  We  said  all  along  that  he  only 
wanted  a  little  encourage  meat,"  Then 
they  turned  to  me.  "  You'll  be  so  happy," 
they  said,  "with  Mrs,  Bray.  It's  just  the 
thing  for  you." 

They  looked  at  me  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  darted  forward  and  kissed  me,  one 
on  each  cheek.  This  was  very  embarrass- 
ing, as  1  wasn't  used  to  it  None  of  the 
voung  ladies  I  had  ever  known  had  ever 
kissed  me.  In  the  family  at  Hampstead 
I  had  once  —  but  it's  too  late  now  to  refer 
to  them.  They  fetched  their  father  down, 
and  !ie  congratulated  me. 

"  Your  wi£e  will  know  how  to  m.ike  tea 
for  you."  he  said,  I  stayed  to  dinner,  and 
we  liad  a  very  merry  meal.  Mr.  EUerton 
had  gone,  and  the  girls  insisted  ti>at  Mrs, 
Bray  .sliould  take  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  1  the  bottom. 

"  We  are  two  visitors,  you  know," 
Laura  said.  I  think  the  news  must  have 
passed  into  the  kitchen,  for  the  little  page 
who  waited  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
merriment  ail  through  the  dinner,  and  a 
housemaid  whom  1  afterwards  met  on  the 
stairs  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face.  In 
the  drawing-room  freceived  the  congrat- 
ulations of  Dr,  Boddinglon  and  Lieuten- 
ant Pennefather,  R.  N,,  who  had  just  got 
'  '  leave.  We  were  very  lively 
I  that  e      '  .... 

came  in.  So  afli 
other  lips"  with  great 
went  out  each  on  to  a  balcony  with  her 
sweetheart,  and  left  Mrs.  Bray  and  me 
alone  in  the  drawing-room.  We  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  but  .Mrs. 
Bray  would  keep  going  to  the  window  to 
see  that  the  girls  didn't  take  cold.  The 
evening  passed  so  quickly  that  for  the 
first  lime  I  missed  the  last  'bus  from 
Shepherd's  Bush  and  was  obliged  to  pay 
two  shillings  for  a  cab.  After  dinner  the 
next  day  at  Sydney    Square    that    pert 


young  lady,  the  sister  of  the  poetess,  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dansle,  1  see  you  have 
made  up  your  mind.  Did  you  toss  up? 
Was  it  Laura  or  Lilian  ?    Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

I  couldn't  think  of  any  crushing  reply, 
so  I  passed  the  forward  young  lady  in  si- 
lence. Since  then  my  (lays  nave  passed 
happily.  I  have  had  a  few  misgivings  — 
who  would  not  f  —  but  only  for  a  time.  I 
think  1  am  doing  extremely  well.  With 
Mrs.  liray  I  get  a  double  stock  of  accom- 
plishments, mr  it  waji  she  who  taught 
both  the  girls.  Her  fortune  is  but  small, 
but  I  am  sure  she  is  careful  and  economi- 
cal. I  have  taken  a  cottage,  not  at  tiew 
but  at  Kilburn.  We  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried soon.  At  iirst  I  wished  10  wait  till 
the  girls  were  married  and  to  have  a  triple 
wedding  at  Lancaster  Gate.  But  Mrs. 
Bray  pointed  out  that  it  was  very  uncer- 
tain when  the  lieutenant  and  the  doctor 
would  be  able  to  set  up  housekeeping. 
And  if  we  are  married  first  the  girls  can 
be  bridesmaids.  And  so  it  is  arranged. 
I  am  glad  In  think  that  I  shall  have  both 
Laura  and  Lilian  as  bridesmaids.  And  I 
know  they  are  planning  something  tre- 
mendous as  a  wedding  presenL  i  will 
conclude  my  little  narrative  as  I  began, 
by  recommending  every  bachelor  to  culti- 
vate the  society  of  nice  young  ladies. 
Even  if  this  does  sometimes  bring  one 
into  a  dilemma,  one  gets  out  of  it  in  a 
very  pleasant  way. 

Robert  Shindler. 


PAINTING  "THE  SCAPEGOAT," 
(SECOND  ABTICI^.) 
III. 
SoLEIMAN  Uttered  a  solemn  Alamdilli- 
lah  when  the  deeshman  had  got  well  along 
the  plain.  He  told  me  they  belonged  to 
a  place  and  tribe  two  days  away  in  the 
Arabah.  As  I  went  home  that  night  I 
danced  more  from  prudential  motives  than 
from  lightness  of  heart.  At  the  slopping- 
pioiot  beneath  the  castle  Sokiman  detected 
strange  voices  mixed  with  those  of  our 
party.  His  covert  advance  and  my  check 
over  the  donkey  were  therefore  more  stud- 
ied than  ever,  until  it  turned  out  that  a 
friendly  company  of  Arubs  going  by,  had 
determined  10  make  ours  their  resting- 
place  also,  and  we  thus  appeared  to  be  a 
merry  company,  althovtgh  without  wine, 
and,  alas  I  even  much  food. 
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By  the  morning  I  had  formed  my  plans. 
I  assumed  that  the  white  space  on  mv 
paper^  where  the  goat  was  to  be  painted, 
represented  to  all  the  Arabs,  including 
Soleiman,  an  amount  of  work  which  would 
consume  much  time.  My  friends  of  yes- 
terday would  submit  their  solution  of  my 
motive  to  some  wise  man,  and  he  would 
agree  that  if  the  whole  were  not  covered, 
the  writing  would  be  of  no  use  either  to 
me  or  to  them  ;  that  they  must  not  there- 
fore return  too  soon.  My  brother  was  evi- 
dently anxious  about  them,  and  he  pressed 
me  urgently  to  shorten  my  stay.  There 
was, indeed  nothing  essential  for  me  to  do 
now  but  the  drift-wood  at  the  right  fore- 
ground, and  this  was  completed  in  the 
day  ;  *  when  sunset  had  gone,  I  announced 
to  Soleiman  that  all  was  done.  Collecting 
salt  and  one  or  two  other  relics  for  use  in 
the  holy  city,  we  returned  to  the  tent,  pre- 
pared to  depart  the  next  day ;  but  we  cau- 
tioned secrecy  towards  strangers,  should 
any  come. 

It  was  not  without  many  backward 
glances  that  I  led  my  horse  up  the  difl5- 
cult  slope,  only  consoling  myself  with  the 
promise  that  I  would  return  again  soon 
and  paint  the  castle ;  and  then  my  thanks- 
giving, at  having  so  far  been  enabled  to 
achieve  my  object  in  coming,  found  voice. 
To  get  on  the  broad  uplands  again  was 
like  release  from  prison,  and  the  sweet 
breezes  seemed  to  bring  me  fresh  life. 
One  care,  however,  was  for  the  poor  goat. 
These  animals  are  seen  browsing  and 
flourishing  all  over  the  country,  where 
nothing  but  dry  plants  and  stalks,  and 
these  in  great  scantiness  on  rock-sides, 
appear.  In  our  wady  there  was  such 
poor  fare  to  be  got  by  an  enterprising  ani- 
mal, and  I  think  he  had  found  enough,  but 
when  we  had  advanced  a  little  on  the 
journey  he  was  poorly.  I  had  him  lifted 
to  the  top  of  the  picture-case  and  carried. 
The  sun  here  distressed  him.  We  took 
him  down  to  find  an  easier  means  of  car- 
riage, but  it  was  useless  —  the  ominous 
vultures  appeared.  He  was  sinking,  and 
while  I  was  drawing  him  he  died,  to  my 
serious  regret.  The  incident  had  inter- 
rupted Soleiman^s  appeals  to  me  to  send 
Nicola  home  alone ;  out  as  we  got  nearer 
to  his  encampment,  and  I  wanted  to  revel 
in  the  wonders  of  the  scene,  he  manifested 
impatience  to  be  told  what  I  was  intend- 
ing to  give  each  of  the  party  in  backsheesh, 
dwelling  much  on  his  own  superior  claims, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  exhibit  impa- 


*  The  outline  of  the  camel  carefully  drawn,  I  could 
finish  from  a  model  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 


tience.  When  we  arrived  at  the  tenti 
matters  grew  no  better;  we  got  fresh  pn^ 
visions,  however,  and  so  reduced  our  hun- 
ger; but  it  did  not  make  us  less  sensible 
of  the  cold  in  the  night,  which  was  so 
intense  to  our  heated  frames  that  all  the 
coverings  we  had  did  not  silence  loud  dis- 
content at  inability  to  sleep.  The  winter 
indeed  was  ni^h  at  hand. 

In  the  mornmg  I  would  not  specify  be- 
fore starting,  as  requested  by  all  again, 
the  amount  of  backsheesh  each  should 
receive  at  Jerusalem.  The  sheik  put  in 
his  claim,  but  I  would  not  satisfy  him; 
and  when  after  travelling  an  hour  or  two 
I  was  still  pestered  by  all  the  partv  in 
turn,  it  was  with  no  afinctation  that  1  de- 
clared myself  offended,  and  forbade  any 
of  them  to  speak  again  to  roe.  I  rocK 
quite  ahead  to  mark  this  determination! 
and  in  the  variety  of  the  scenes,  with  tiic 
sweetness  of  the  odors  of  Araby  whidi 
arose  from  each  step  of  m^  horse  in  die 
aromatic  herbage,  I  was  eniojring  the  very 
act  of  living,  chanting  lowly  in  words  of 
delight,  and  then  speculating  on  the  news 
that  I  should  gain  after  what  seemed  lO 
lone  an  absence  from  dvilized  life,  when 
at  hrst  with  doubt,  and  then  with  certainty, 
I  heard  the  distant  firing  of  rifles.  I  was 
familiar  with  it,  as  a  feature  which  die 
people  of  a  city  —  Jerusalem,  to  wit — in- 
troduce in  a  state  f^te;  and  I  guessed 
that  news  from  the  Crimea  had  arnved  oi 
a  kind  acceptable  to  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  people  of  Hebron  were  holding  fuk' 
tasia  around  the  town  on  the  hills.  As  I 
advanced,  this  idea  seemed  confirmed,  for 
undoubtedly  the  reports  proved  that  the 
people  were  assembled  close  between  ae 
and  the  town,  and  soon  even  the  shoutii^ 
could  be  heard.  I  dawdled  now  for  ay 
whole  party  to  come  up,  and  then  we  as- 
cended the  road  between  two  hills,  the 
guns  so  near  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  I  could  not  see  the  shootefSi 
Looking  to  the  height  on  mv  left,  where  I 
could  hear  speaking,  suddenly  a  faeut 
appeared,  followed  by  others  full  oTefr 
citement;  then,  with  arm  pointing  in  ny 
direction,  I  heard  the  sheik  cry,  "Nov 
go ;  seize  them.'*  And  fifty  men  ran  fuC 
down  the  slope.  Behind  were  others,  part 
of  a  crowd  hidden  over  the  brow.  On  the 
height  to  my  left,  as  I  looked,  a  groop 
appeared  who  began  to  descend,  but  weie 
called  back.  For  a  second  I  thought  it 
was  a  game ;  but  not  when  the  descendte 
partv  turned  on  our  rear,  and  some  toS 
hold  of  our  men  and  animals,  while  othos 
ran  along  to  me.  1  muttered  aspintioM 
to  the  Unseen,  and  immediately  1 
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Slain  as  the  dxraon  of  Si 
im,  that  I  must  not  resisi, 
reconciled  as  though  there  had  been  no 
danger  of  any  kind  to  us. 

Three  men  seized  my  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle, and  others  less  nimble  increased  their 
number,  putting  their  hands  on  my  right 
arm.  Thev  were  livid  in  Color,  blackened 
with  powder,  and  in  many  cases  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  worn  with  long  watching, 
and  the  strife  and  hatred  of  Cain.  My 
scrutiny  offended  some,  the  clamor  arose 
that  there  should  be  no  delay,  and  one 
close  by  shouted,  "  Dismount."  1  had 
my  leg  half  over  the  horse  when  a  new 
arrival  with  evident  authority  said,  "  No  ; 
stop  1 "  1  reseated  myself,  and  there  was 
a  babel  of  protracted  explanation  and  de- 
bate. Many  conflicting  voices  were  heard ; 
finally,  the  decision  was  expressed  clearly, 
"  Lead  him  on,  and  send  him  forward," 
and  my  horse  was  conducted  some  hun- 
dred yards,  and  left  with  the  command 
that  I  should  go  straight  forward ;  but  the 
screamings  with  the  hinder  party  about 
my  men,  the  glittering  of  swords,  and  the 
pushing  and  swaying atxiut  made  me  think 
that  poor  Nicola  and  the  muleteers  were 
being  killed.  I  obeyed  a  sudden  impulse 
to  turn  my  horse,  at  which  my  captors 
were  furious ;  but  at  the  moment  I  saw 
the  back  crowd  open,  and  my  companions 
emerge,  being  evidently  directed  to  follow 
me.  i  halted  for  their  arrival,  the  guard 
impatient  to  see  the  order  for  my  advance 
obeyed.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to  do,  yet 
Nicola  ever  turned  to  continue  a  torrent 
of  apologies.  Going  on  again,  and  look- 
ing ahead  at  every  step  lo  understand  our 
position  the  better,  we  came  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  hitherto  screened  road;  and, 
with  this  descending  into  the  valley  before 
us,  1  could  see  the  heights  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead,  both  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  occupied liy  large  forces: 
and  the  defences  on  the  slopes  proved 
that  they  were  engaged  in  actual  warfare, 
but  which  line  divided  the  four  forces  I 
could  not  tell.  1  paused  therefore  for  a 
few  moments  to  make  sure  of  my  course 
before  descending  with  the  mules,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  keen  tearing  of  bul- 
lets close  by  my  ears,  and  I  saw  these 
ploughing  up  the  ground  on  the  banks  be- 
side us.  Tliey  had  come  from  the  hill  to 
the  south.  1  got  off  my  horse  lo  lead  him 
held  as  a  screen  till  we  reached  the  shel- 
ter of  certain  ridges  in  the  descending 
road,  and  I  made  Nicola  do  the  same, 
although  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  a 
fresh  outburst  of  sobbings,  and  in  adecia- 
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taught  I  ration  that  he  knew  I  should  be  the  death 

—    of  him   in  the   end,  to  do  anything  with 

alacrity.  When  behind  the  banks,  I  saw 
a  party  of  horsemen  ahead,  about  twenty 
in  number,  with  thirty  or  forty  men  on 
foot,  evidently  intending  to  intercept  our 

Eassage.  Nicola  thereupon,  still  rubbing 
is  knuckles  in  bis  eyes  the  while,  sait^ 
"  That  is  Abderrachraan,  and  he  hates  the 
English  because  the  consul  put  him  in 
prison  once  before.  If  he  finds  you  are  an 
Englishman,  he  will  have  no  mercy.  Pray, 
sir,  say  you  are  an  American  or  a  German, 
and  he  will  let  us  go."  This  provoked  my 
patience,  and  I  thought  it  wise  to  caution 
him  against  forestalling  me  with  his  pru- 
dential policy,  so  I  said,  "  If  you  dare  say 
(hat  I  am  anything  but  an  Englishman,  I 
will  ask  him  as  a  particular  favor  to  kill 
vou  first."  The  valley  resounded  with 
Iiis  howling  as  we  eot  down  to  the  lower 

Kartof  the  road.  Tne  party  in  possession 
ad  taken  up  their  stand  to  the  left.  It 
was  easy  to  distinguish  the  leader.  I  rode 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  1  am  an  Englishman 
going  back  to  Jerusalem.  I  have  been  for 
a  fortnight  at  the  Wady  Zuara.  The  En- 
glish consul  knows  where  I  am,  and  if  vou 
stop  me  he  will  hold  you  responsible ;  at 
which  his  polite  countenance  beamed,  and 
he  said,  "  Vou  are  among  friends  now," 
"  But,"  I  said,  "  if  so,  why  did  vour  men 
try  to  kill  us  just  now  ?  "  "  Well,  it  was  a 
mistake.  At  the  distance  we  could  not 
see  you  were  a  Frank,  and  having  horse- 
men with  you  we  thought  you  were  coming 
to  attack  us."  And  then  I  asked,  "Are 
you  not  Abderrachman  f "  "Oh  no,"  he 
said;  "Abderrachman  is  trying  lo  take 
Hebron.  It  was  his  force  you  passed 
through  just  now.  I  am  his  brother,  and 
am  fighting  against  him."  This  amiable 
explanation  deserved  thanks,  which  I 
gave,  with  "Good  evening,"  as  I  resumed 
the  road.  Nicola  g 
prise  as  we  passed^i 
With  anxiety  IhU! 
ask  questions  about  our  treasures,  The 
canteen  had  been  opened,  and  found 
empty.  The  case  witn  the  picture  had 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but,  the  fella- 
heen  being  convinced  that  it  contained 
onty  a  paper  with  a  writing  on  it,  that  was 
also  given  up  without  injury. 

In  the  road,  just  sheltered  from  shot, 
were  children  and  women  huddling  up  the 
cattle — sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses,  and 
asses  in  little  groups.  There  was  a  tire 
with  3  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  pots  with 
coffee,  and  simple  fare  for  the  men  en- 
gaged in  defending  the  town,  and  there 
were  biers  to  serve  as  litters  at  hand  for 


urgled  with  joyful  si 
5  relieved,  I  c 
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carrying  off  the  woulided.  The  woraea 
occasionally  were  giving  their  cries  of  dis- 
tress. I  entered  thus  for  the  first  time  into 
the  experience  of  a  beleaguered  town. 

My  return  to  civilized  life  was  to  be  pre- 
luded by  a  visit  to  the  Prussian  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  quarantine  building.  It  was 
originally  erected  as  a  protection  against 
plague,  out  the  plague  had  disappeared, 
and  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  place  was 
thus  cut  off  from  professional  usefulness 
as  well  as  from  the  amenities  of  society. 
He  was  known  to  be  somewhat  morose, 
nevertheless  it  was  said  that  he  appre- 
ciated a  visit  as  a  kindness.  I  had  called 
on  him  more  than  once  before,  and  I  in- 
tended this  time  again  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  my  company. 

When  I  arrived,  and  was  seated  in  his 
divan  smoking  a  tchibouk,  he  expressed 
surprise,  asking  me  how  I  had  got  mto  the 
town.  In  telling  him  that  I  had  at  first 
supposed  the  firmg  to  be  in  fantasia  from 
some  Crimean  victory,  he  shouted,  "Ja- 
mais, monsieur,  jamais  la  miserable  arra^e 
Angluise  ni  celle  de  la  France  ne  pourra 
gagner  une  victoire  sur  les  Kusses  —  les 
Russcs  sont  plus  fort  que  tous  les  deux." 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  not  caring  to 
dispute  so  prejudiced  a  proposition,  for  it 
was  evident  that  he  woulcl  not  readily  aban 
don  it.  Yet  I  managed  to  change  the 
subject,  and  was  assured  by  my  host  that 
no  provisions  could  be  bought  in  Hebron, 
but  that  if  I  liked  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
tality, instead  of  sleeping  in  the  tent,  I 
should  be  welcome,  adding  that  I  should 
probably  have  bullets  come  into  my  win- 
dows during  the  night ;  but  that  I  should 
be  likely  to  fare  worse  in  the  open  air. 
He  went  on  to  caution  me  against  too 
roseate  a  view  of  the  open  country  before 
me,  telling  that  a  Turkish  cffendi,  with  a 
guard  coming  from  Jerusalem,  had  that 
day  been  robbed  of  everything,  including 
arms. 

Having  so  far  eased  his  conscience  as 
host,  the  doctor  returned  to  the  expression 
of  his  views  about  the  war,  and  repeating 
something  offensive  about  the  incapacity 
of  the  English  army,  which  I  said  history 
disproved,  he  got  up  and  very  defiantly 
declaimed,  **  Do  vou  know  what  I  would 
do  if  any  one  said  so  much  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  ?  I  would  challenge  him  to 
fight  a  mortal  duel."  "  Well,"  I  said  paci- 
fyinpjly,  *'  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
find  new  quarrels  here,  and  ours  is  a  ques- 
tion which  time  will  settle  better  than  any 
private  duel  could.  I  should  be  very  mis- 
erable at  the  idea  of  risking  the  killing  of 
any  one  else,  or  at  the  greater  danger  of 


being  killed  myself  on  such  a  questioo ; 
but  it  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  caU  tnvinan 
to  give  him  his  instructions,"  Wnile  I 
was  yet  speaking  his  two  porters,  of  the 
complexion  of  ancient  parchmenty  rushed 
into  the  room,  gasping,  **  O  hakim  pasha, 
hakim  pasha !  Abderrachman's  men  from 
Doora  have  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
heights,  and  are  rushing  down  the  hill 
into  the  town,  and  will  be  here  directly.*' 
Immediately  the  doctor  shouted  orders 
to  shut  the  gates,  and  standing  in  a  veiy 
martial  posture  with  hand  extended  he 
continued,  **  Et  vous,  Monsieur  PAAglais, 
que  voulez-vous ? "  "Well,"  I  asked, 
"  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  "  "  Pour 
moi,"  he  declaimed,  "  pcrsonne  n'entrera 
ici  sans  passer  au-dessus  mon  corpSi** 
^*  Very  well,"  said  I ;  "then  as  I  am  yobr 
guest  at  the  moment,  I  here  declare  (and 
somehow  the  situation  seemed  amusinir 
as  I  adopted  the  heroic  strain)  they  shw 
have  two  dead  bodies  to  pass  over,  but 
lend  me  an  extracting  ramrod  and  I  will 
change  one  of  my  barrels,  which  now  ctdy 
has  duck-shot." 

In  a  minute  more  all  was  ready.  On  a 
gallery  above  the  gateway  there  was  a 
good  stone  parapet,  made  doubdess  in 
anticipation  of  such  needs,  and  I  crouched 
down  with  my  gun  ready,  as  did  the 
Prussian  doctor  and  his  servants.  Ni- 
cola, again  in  noisy  paroxysms  of  despsur, 
kept  within.  I  could  hear  him  soboiog 
and  stamping  through  all  the  din.  The 
sun  was  still  nigh  enough  to  shine  on  the 
men  rushing  down  hill,  who  were  spart 
ling  with  steel  and  were  glorious  with  rich 
colors  as  they  appeared  in  and  out  of  the 
fruit-trees.  The  leader  was  mounted  oa 
a  fine  white  horse,  and  he  was  harldof 
back  a  long  gunshot  away  to  mass  the 
forces,  which  seemed  to  be  about  two 
hundred  strong.  One  band  was  comiof 
close  to  the  front  of  the  building ;  an- 
other was  passine  farther  away  straight 
on  to  the  town.  As  these  were  far  forwaid 
it  seemed  that  they  would  enter  without 
any  effective  opposition,  for  there  was 
no  more  than  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  men 
in  the  town.  Few  as  they  were,  liowever, 
these  defenders  of  the  stuff  won  my  ad* 
miration  by  collecting  together,  with  Bash- 
ing swords  and  guns  meeting  the  invading 
party  of  six  times  the  number.  The  cries 
and  confusion,  mixed  with  the  firing  of 
weapons,  made  the  meeting  one  on  which 
I  could  only  look  with  bated  breath.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  new-comers  carried  aD 
before  them,  and  as  they  advanced  further 
I  I  looked  to  see  what  dead  were  left  00 
i  the  field,  and  was  surprised  at  observing 
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the  ground  unencumbered.  While  thua 
absorbed,  with  onlv  side  atientian  to 
nearer  matters,  the  doctor  recognised  the 
horseman  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  Ihe 
latter  approached  and  explained  that  he, 
another  brother,  had  just  resolved  to 
alaandon  Abderrachman  and  join  the  town. 
This  explained  the  bloodlessness  of  the 
meeting  just  witnessed,  and  with  this 
speech  the  actors  in  this  second  drama  of 
the  day  retired  from  the  stage. 

I  was  able  then  to  send  one  o£  our 
party  into  the  bazaar  to  buy  some  neces- 
saries for  the  canteen,  but  the  doctor  was 
fraternal  enough  to  declare  that  sufficient 
rice  was  added  to  his  supper  to  serve  for 
me  too,  and  I  was  the  more  at  tasc  in  ac- 
(jepting  a  place  at  table  after  having  made 
common  cause  with  him  in  iitril.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  procure  meat  lor  a 
week.  With  pomegranates  added  to  our 
mess  and  a  cup  oT  coffee  to  follow,  we 
fared  belter  tlian  many  of  the  besieged 
did  that  night. 

I  suffered  no  personal  remorse  at  quit- 
ting the  hospitality  of  the  doctor,*  as  far- 
ranged  to  take  my  chance  of  the  road  on 
the  morrow.  There  were  no  surprises  in 
the  night,  and  sleeping  under  a  solid  roof 
was  no  unwelcome  change.  As  we  made 
our  preparations  to  start  before  sunrise, 
the  Osmanii  travellers  of  yesterday  came 
amusing  me  by  asking  to  eo  under  our 
escort.  As  no  one  but  myself  wbs  armed, 
I  replied  that  I  must  look  mainly  to  the 
safety  of  our  own  party,  but  thai  if  they 
wished  it  I  should  be  glad  lo  have  them 
accompanying  us  :  atid  so  I  sallied  out 
with  no  encouraging  farewell  from  our 
host ;  Aboudaouk's  men,  who  had  disap- 

E eared  yesterday,  were,  I  heard,  close  at 
and.  Emerged  from  the  town  I  peered, 
while  still  among  the  vineyards,  at  every 
opening  to  discover  lurking  enemies,  but, 
except  for  distant  firing  far  behind  us, 
there   were  no  signs  Otlife.     I   had  ex- 

Eecied  to  find  a  force  on  this  side  of  He- 
ron, but  I  had  passed  the  ancient  ruin 
and  reached  the  open  country  without  hav- 
ing seen  a  being. 

Ascending  a  slope  with  many  single 
cattle-tracks  among  brushwood,  which 
formed  the  road,  suddenly  there  appeared 
against  the  sky-line  in  front  a  small  band 
of  fellaheen  on  horse  and  foot.  There 
were  about  seven  or  eight,  the  favorite 
number  for  a  native  expedition.  The 
leader  at  once  drew  up  and  addressed  his 
men,  directing  them  to  spread  themselves 


out,  and  he  himself  turned  to  confront  me. 
This  he  did  in  a  marked  manner.  I  de- 
termined to  escape  all  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  evade  him,  so  1  directed  mv  steps 
towards  him,  and  when  there  migfit  have 
been  the  excuse  of  passing  more  conven- 
iently by  keeping  the  path  to  the  left  of 
that  he  had  entered,  I  chose  his,  and 
brought  my  horse's  head  in  front  of  him. 
Using  my  left  hand  to  hold  my  gun  by  the 
barrel,  with  a  slight  switch  in  the  right  1 
gently  touched  his  animal  on  the  nose, 
fooking  at  him  cheerfully  the  while,  and 
saying  at  the  moment,  "  Marhabba,  wel- 
come. His  steed  swerved,  and  I  took 
his  place  and  passed.  He  calledout  with 
a  farced  laugh  to  his  followers,  "  Ah,  ah, 
afriendl"  "Yes,"  1  remarked,  "an  En- 
glish friend,"  and  turned  now  with  my 
gun  ready  and  trigger  cocked,  for  he  was 
repeating  orders  to  seize  my  mules. 
"  Ibrahim,  go  and  take  that  mule  ;  ya  Ab- 
dullah go  to  that,"  and  two  men  walked 
forwards,  one  to  the  canteen,  one  to  the 
picture.  When  they  were  nearly  within 
reach,  he  added,  "Take  hold."  I  said, 
"Ya  Ibrahim,  don't  touch  my  mules,  ya 
Abdullah,  beware ! "  and  I  brouglit  the 
gun  close  upon  the  first  The  leader  then 
said,  "  Don  t  listen,  ya  Ibrahim,  and  Al> 
dullah,  seise  them."  But  when  I  added, 
"  I  will  shoot  the  first  moment  your  hand 
touches  Ihe  halter,"  they  hesitated  at  the 
critical  point,  while  ibe  mules  quietly 
marched  along  past  them.  .My  muleteers 
walked  at  their  side.  Ibrahim  and  Abdul- 
lah took  up  an  altercation  with  their  fel- 
lows as  the  animals  pa.'ued  me.  I  brought 
up  Ihe  rear,  looking  behind,  and  as  we 
crossed  the  brow  of  the  hill,  catching  the 
eye  of  the  leader,  I  bent  in  my  affiiblest 
manner  with  *'Ma  salame,  ya  sheik  (Go 
in  peace,  O  sheik),  I  am  an  English 
friend."  And  thus  we  parted,  with  better 
understanding  than  at  meeting. 

1  had  taken  the  right  measure  of  these 
stragglers  as  a  party  ready  lo  get  plunder 
if  it  offered  on  easy  terms,  ancT  not  other- 
wise. I  had  not  been  sanguine  enough, 
however,  to  imagine  that  with  these  passed 
I  should  find  the  road  clear  ;  but  when  I 
scanned  the  new  landscape  before  me  not 
any  further  company  of  Arabs  preseikted 
themselves  to  view.  Ordinarily  this  road 
had  groups  of  cameliires,  ana  of  jews 
going  lo  and  from  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  bare  of  these, 
as  also  of  all  freebooters.  Occasionally 
we  could  see  men  on  ihe  heights  moving, 
but  our  party,  now  rejoined  by  the  Ccd- 
Duin,   looked   formidable  from   afar,   and 
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our  anxiety  slackened  as  we  reached  the 
Pools  of  Solomon,  and  watered  our  beasts. 
We  passed  Bethlehem  still  in  close  file; 
but  at  Mar  Elias  I  took  leave  of  my  two 
mute  Turkish  friends,  who  ceremoniously 
bowed  and  beamed  thanks,  and  I  hastened 
on  ahead  to  Jerusalem. 

After  1  had  reached  home  and  changed 
some  circular  notes  I  was  prepared  for  all 
my  Bedouin  when  they  came  for  gold  in 
exchange  for  their  paper,  and  I  gave  a 
backsheesh  for  each,  which  seemed  to 
equal  their  highest  expectations.  Their 
disappearance  when  we  were  in  peril  from 
the  fellaheen  did  not  seem  heroic,  but  their 

Cresence  would  perhaps,  from  some  old 
lood  vengeance,  have  provoked  greater 
ill  feeling,  and  they  had  not  undertaken 
to  guard  me  on  this  side  of  their  encamp- 
ment. We  parted  with  promises  from  me 
of  a  speedy  return,  not  before  Soleiman 
had  again  urged  that  I  would  send  Nicola 
back  to  London  with  the  picture,  ending 
with  "  Ya  Wullaum,  you  will  come  back 
and  dance  to  us/*  It  was  post-day,  and  I 
hastened  to  scribble  ofif  some  letters. 
While  thus  engaged  the  vigilant  consul 
sent  for  me,  asking  whether  the  report 
about  Hebron  spread  by  my  attendants 
was  true,  and  he  at  once  required  me  to 
write  a  report  for  his  official  superiors, 
which  I  had  to  do  as  best  I  could,  in  the 
short  time  allowed  me. 

The  first  need  now  was  to  finish  the  sky 
of  my  picture,  which  I  had  only  sketched 
in.  The  roof  of  Dr.  Sim's  house  furnished 
me  with  a  studio  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
I  again  found  a  voune  white  goat  as 
model.  I  painted  Iromnim  in  my  court- 
yard. Some  chance  visitors,  who  called 
(as  they  do  on  artists  at  Rome),  afterwards 
published  a  denial  of  the  statement  that 
the  scene  was  painted  on  the  spot,  saving 
that  they  had  seen  me  at  work  on  it  in 
my  room  at  Jerusalem.  More  appreciative 
spectators  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find 
among  some  English  travellers.  Lord 
and  Lady  Napier  and  Ettrick,  who  had 
come  from  Constantinople  on  political 
business,  cheered  me  by  a  serious  interest 
in  my  work,  which  their  genuine  love  of 
art  made  of  living  value  to  me,  cut  off  as 
I  was  so  completely  from  the  counsel  of 
sympathetic  critics. 

While  finishing  the  picture  of  "  The 
Scapegoat "  I  found  that  the  interdict 
against  the  Jews  helping  me  by  sitting 
as  models  had  been  withdrawn  through 
the  influence  of  a  Jewish  friend ;  conse- 
quently, I  was  able  to  stay  and  progress 
with  tfie  Temple  picture. 


It  had  been  a  vexation  to  me  dnriiig  tfie 
progress  of  this  picture  in  Jerasalem  to 
have  no  opportunitv  of  seeing  the  distmt 
slope  of  the  nortneni  Olivet  from  the 
platform  of  Moriah,  which  came  into  the 
background.  Since  1244,  when  the  suc- 
cessors of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  were 
chased  by  the  Turks  from  Jerusalem,  no 
Christian  but  in  disguise,  or  by  stratagenL 
in  risk  of  very  probable  death,  had  entered 
its  precincts.  Montefiore  had  indeed  quite 
recently  been  admitted,  but  with  an  Is> 
raelite  the  concession  was  not  so  shock- 
ing to  the  sons  of  IshmaeL  His  o£Eence 
was  rather  to  his  nearer  brethren.  The 
rabbis  had  pronounced  a^inst  the  part 
which  their  benevolent  visitor  had  taken 
in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunitff 
because,  it  not  being  now  known  wfaidl 
was  the  spot  covered  by  the  Holy  of  Holio, 
he,  not  being  the  high  priest,  might  hate 
offended  in  treading  on  the  proscribed 
ground.  I  had  envied  him  and  his  fdkn^ 
ers,  but  still  felt  the  possibility  of  getdqg 
in  myself  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Qnte 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  however.  It 
was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Brabante  was 
a  visitor  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  very 
enlightened  and  francophile  pasha  of  tlie 
day  was  making  great  efforts  to  gratify  Us 
utmost  expectations.  He  had  come  with 
a  firman  to  enter  the  mosque  area,  bat  H 
was  probable  that,  as  with  many  prevtoos 
travellers  coming  from  Constantinople 
his  Highness  had  been  told  that  it  would 
be  fatd  to  the  lives  of  all  who  attempted 
to  act  on  the  sultan's  order,  intended  oolj 
as  a  formal  compliment.  Still,  perhua 
because  gossip  had  so  litde  to  indulge  m, 
it  was  said  the  duke  would  be  allowed  ID 
enter  the  haram,  so  I  sought  informatkm 
at  the  fountain-head,  and  pleaded  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  the  prince's  SQite» 
Mr.  Finn,  our  consul,  promised  to  dolte 
best  for  me,  and  let  me  know  in  good  tine 
if  the  opportunity  offered. 

Suddenly,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  few  mom* 
ings  later,  I  received  notice  to  go  forth- 
with to  the  room  of  the  pasha's  secretuy; 
on  arriving  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  room 
full  of  people  —  visitors,  missionary  dcr^ 
gymen,  doctors,  Protestant  converts^  and. 
what  was  more  remarkable,  the  wives  of 
many  of  these,  and  certain  unmarried 
ladies  engaged  in  the  citvon  charit^de 
work.  That  all  of  these  snould  persuade 
themselves  they  cared  enoujgh  about  the 
mosque  to  incur  the  risk  orenterlnff  a^ 
tonisned  me ;  but  while  we  were  wiutte 
we  were  told  it  was  not  certain  we  shool 
be  admitted.  An  hour  or  two  passed  ia 
tedious  delay.    During  this  time  it 
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pired  that  the  pasha  was  intent  upon  the 
success  of  a  summons  issued  to  all  the  der- 
vishes of  the  mosque  to  assemble  in  a  cer- 
tain chamber  of  the  haram  to  discuss  a 
point  of  great  moment,  which  had  to  be 
considered  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Thinking  it  was  the  question  of  admitting 
the  Belgian  prince  which  had  to  be  de- 
bated, they  thronged  into  the  building  to 
utter  their  loudest  protests.  Delays  arose 
in  making  certain  that  all  had  arrived,  and 
then  the  doors  were  locked,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  was  posted  there  to  turn  the 
council-chamber  into  a  prison  for  an  hour 
or  so. 

It  was  a  moment  in  life  to  make  one's 
heart  stir  as  the  door  was  turned  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  way  into  this  long-dreamed- 
of  and  ever-forbidden  sanctum  was  de- 
clared to  be  open.  On  my  first  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  wandering  alone,  by  mistake  I 
had  entered  the  gates,  but  before  I  had 
realized  my  position  I  was  set  upon  by  one, 
by  two,  and  threatened  by  an  approaching 
crowd  of  wild  and  dark  Indians  and  Afn- 
cans,  whom  I  happily  escaped  by  a  hasty 
retreat.  This  time  I  rejoiced  that  the 
place  was  empty,  and  I  gazed  with  bound- 
less delight  on  the  beautiful  combination 
of  marble  architecture,  mellowed  by  the 
sun  of  ages,  of  mossy-like  cypresses,  and 
porcelain  slabs  bearing  the  hues  of  jew- 
els ;  but  at  once  we  were  told  that  no  one 
must  linger.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  we 
were  ordered  to  remove  our  boots.  Hav- 
ing come  in  Turkish  shoes,  for  me  there 
was  no  difficulty,  but  many  were  unpre- 
pared ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  grim  mock- 
eries of  fate  that  at  so  solemn  an  epoch, 
with  such  sacred  associations  in  mind,  a 
body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  in- 
tensify the  hideous  effect  of  European 
costumes  by  limping  about  in  their  stock- 
ings, soon  lacerated,  carrying  Wellington 
and  other  boots  and  shoes  in  hand.  Un- 
fortunately the  prince,  it  was  soon  evident, 
cared  nothing  for  the  wonder*  about  him  ; 
he  sometimes  turned  his  royal  head  to  the 
right  or  the  left  as  the  guide  referred  to 
the  diflerent  objects  generally  regarded 
with  devotion,  but  never  once  did  he 
pause  from  his  march  through  the  Mosque 
Assakhrah  and  that  of  Al  Aksa,  or  at  any 
of  the  intervening  objects,  nor  did  he  turn 
aside  to  examine  anything  out  of  the  di- 
rect line  of  his  wallc  —  an  Arab  in  West- 
minster Abbey  could  not  have  been  more 
supremely  unaffected.  Once  Dr.  Sim  and 
I  ran  off  to  look  at  the  interior  of  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  but  we  were  quickly  sum- 
moned back  by  a  messenger,  with  a  cau- 
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tioQ  that,  although  the  band  of  dervishes 
had  been  shut  up,  individuals  might  have 
escaped  who  would  attack  us.  We  repre- 
sented that  we  were  armed  and  would  take 
the  chance,  but  the  pasha  still  objected, 
and  we  had  to  abandon  our  hope.  On 
emerging  from  the  gate  to  Via  Dolorosa 
we  saw  a  body  of  Moslems  in  the  street, 
who  glared  with  hatred,  such  as  only  re- 
ligious rancor  could  inspire,  but  they  left 
us  to  disperse  in  peace. 

If  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  Christian  vis- 
itors to  the  mosque  that  day  the  tenderness 
burned,  which  the  sight  of  its. reverent 
conservation  had  kindled  in  mine  towards 
Mahommedans,  and  the  sons  of  Hagar 
assembled  at  its  doors  had  then  been  able 
to  read  the  newly  written  inscription  on 
our  hearts,  the  feeling  towards  us  would 
scarcely  have  been  other  than  brotherly 
pride  in  according  that  hospitality  whicn 
all  the  followers  of  the  prophet  ot  Mecca 
are  enjoined  to  extend  to  strangers,  and 
which  on  this  occasion  they  would  discern 
had  not  been  abused.  From  the  day 
when  Salem  was  first  spoken  of  as  the 
city  of  Melchisedec,  wnen  Abram  was 
blessed  by  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  this  very  spot  had  been  the  centre 
of  inspiration  to  the  three  races  —  the 
Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahomme- 
dan  —  who  worshipped  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham. Had  the  Jews  still  possessed  it, 
there  would  have  been  signs  of  bloody 
sacrifice  such  as  the  modem  world  could 
not  tolerate  as  part  of  the  service  of  God. 
Had  any  sect  of  Christians  held  it,  the 

Elace  would  have  been  desecrated  either 
V  tinselled  dolls  and  tawdry  pictures,  or 
else  by  the  staring  us^liness  and  class  vul- 
garity of  the  English  and  Prussian  ser- 
vice. In  the  case  of  the  Moslem  there 
was  not  an  unsightly,  not  a  shocking  ob- 
ject in  the  whole  area,  it  was  guarded,  oh  I 
so  fearingly  and  lovingly ;  and  it  seemed 
a  temple  so  purified  from  the  pollution  of 
perversity  that  involuntarily  the  text, 
**  Here  will  I  take  my  rest  forever,"  rang 
in  mv  ears.  The  past,  so  many  pasts, 
stooa  about,  and  the  immediate  present 
was  a  preraant  wonder.  The  military 
forces  of  the  ^eatest  powers  were  afar 
marshalled  against  each  other,  to  settle 
the  future  domination  of  the  city;  our 
presence  there  indeed  marked  the  moving 
of  the  index  to  a  turning-point  The  Ish- 
maelites'  sands  were  running  fast  away; 
but  I  could  feel  that  the  sons  of  Hagar 
had  been  appointed  for  the  great  purpose 
of  keeping  the  place  sacred  until  the  sons 
of  Sarah  had  by  their  long  suffering  and 
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by  their  influence  upon  the  outer  world 
prepared  the  way  for  resuming  their 
charge  of  it. 

The  visit  had  been  a  great  deh'ght  to 
me,  but  I  had  not  attained  my  object.  I 
had  not  been  able  to  make  even  the  slight- 
est scribble  of  the  landscape  for  my  pic- 
ture. I  had,  however,  gained  distinct 
knowledge  that  the  only  point  from  which 
it  could  be  obtained  was  the  roof  of  the 
mosque  of  the  rock.  Some  of  my  ac- 
quaintances asked  me  whether  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  my  object.  Mr.  James  Graham, 
the  secretary  of  the  mission,  knew  my 
anxiety,  and  in  a  visit  shortly  afterwards 
he  spoke  to  the  pasha's  amanuensis  of 
this,  whereupon  the  latter  undertook,  if  I 
made  a  portrait  of  him,  to  admit  me  to 
draw  on  the  roof  as  well  as  to  see  the 
place  further,  as  far  as  time  would  allow 
in  the  one  visit,  an  offer  I  at  once  closed 
with. 

On  the  appointed  morning  I  went  by 
eight  o'clock  to  the  pasha's  office,  and 
there,  with  ceremonies  of  coffee  and  to- 
bacco, I  was  received  cordially  by  the 
agent  and  his  friends.  I  did  my  best  to 
hasten  these  formalities,  to  get  to  work  at 
the  portrait.  I  knew  that  sketchiness 
would  not  be  appreciated,  so  I  drew  with 
fine  lines,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  little  color  by  way  of  beautifying 
the  likeness.  All  agreed  that  it  was  **  won- 
derful," and  the  amanuensis,  as  I  handed 
it  over  to  him,  admitted  that  I  had  per- 
formed my  part  of  the  bargain  liberally 
and  satisfactorily.  For  his  part  he  sent 
away  a  messenger,  and  quickly  the  custo- 
dian of  the  mosque  came  —  a  handsome, 
tall  man  of  about  forty-five.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  the  family  appointed  in  per- 
petuity by  the  caliph  Omar  to  the  office, 
as  a  short  time  before  he  had  shown,  when 
the  sultan  had  sent  a  placeman  from  Con- 
stantinople to  take  his  post ;  and  the  offi- 
cial in  authority  proved  that  not  even  the 
present  head  of  the  faithful  had  power  to 
oust  him.  Into  his  charge  I  was  now 
given,  and  he  alone  led  the  way  into  the 
sacred  enclosure. 

It  was  a  singular  example  of  the  Mos- 
lem's submissiveness  to  the  inevitable, 
that  so  few  days  after  the  religious  world 
of  Islam  was  ready  to  die  to  defend  the 
mosque  enclosure  from  intrusion,  no  steps 
were  to  be  taken  to  guard  me  while  I  en- 
tered dressed,  all  but  the  feet,  in  English 
costume,  and  with  a  large  sketch-book 
under  my  arm,  following  the  unsupported 
custodian. 

I  could  afford  but  little  time  for  a  gen- 
eral survey.     Photographs  and  the  great 


discussion  as  to  the  building  of  the  dome 
have  now  made  familiar  to  the  world  the 
startling  unlikeness  of  the  outside,  and 
inside  of  this  mosque.  Remarking  on  this 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Nicolaysoa  after  my  first 
visit,  he  had  said,  "  I  see  you  are  a  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.**  I  had 
then  never  heard  of  this  view  which  the 
architectural  critic  had  formed  from  ex- 
amination of  exact  drawings— made  nn> 
der  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
—  by  Mr.  Catherwood  and  Mr.  Bonomi. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  hurried  from  point  to  point  to 
examine  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  whole 
court  (many  I  could  not  even  look  for^ 
When  I  turned  to  my  guide,  asking  to  be 
taken  to  the  roof  of  the  northern  (nosqiWi 
he  hesitated,  for  he  had  to  get  the  key  of 
the  stairs.  He  made  me  go  with  him  that 
I  should  not  be  left  alone,  and  then  we 
ascended  to  the  leads.  The  dome  gave 
me  the  protection  from  the  sun  which  I 
wanted,  and  there,  on  tinted  paper,  I 
gained  the  forms  of  my  backgrounds,  the 
colors  for  which  I  could  set  from  my  own 
terrace.  I  regarded  the  teat  as  a  triumphi 
while  I  completed  the  work  on  the  canvas 
itself  with  the  same  hills  before  my  eyes 
from  my  own  roof. 

My  unbroken  stay  in  Jerusalem  for  sii- 
teen  months  after  six  spent  in  Egypt  was 
now  affecting  my  health,  and  the  doctor 
advised  me  to  seek  change,  so  I  set  to 
work  to  complete  all  parts  of  my  pictuti 
which  could  be  done  best  in  the  Eatti 
Before  I  left  Jerusalem  I  had  painted  the 
heads  of  all  the  doctors  save  the  one  dose 
to  the  arm  of  the  Saviour.  I  had  alio 
finished  the  head  of  St.  Joseph,  that  oi 
the  wine-carrier,  and  the  figure  of  the 
youth  holding  a  sistnim.  For  the  princi- 
pal two  figures  I  had  cautiously  macTe  s^ 
arate  studies  to  determine  racial 
knowing  that  the  discovery  that  my 
ture  was  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
ish  rabbis  —  which  I  truly  explamedit 
being  —  would,  in  the  temper  then 
ing,  prevent  any  other  Israelites  fiMl 
sitting  to  me  then  or  on  future  visits.  la 
October  or  November,  1855,  I  sent  all  Hf 
pictures  and  traps  straight  to  Ozfoid 
i  **  The  Scapegoat"  had  already  gone,btft 
I  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  that  yearns  £» 
hibition.  The  desij^n  for  its  frame  wtt 
made  from  a  drawing^  sent  home  faya^ 
I  was  then  free  to  bnng  my  residence  !■ 
Jerusalem  to  a  close. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  came  boat 
by  way  of  the  north  of  Syria,  the  AicU* 
pelago,  Constantinople,  visiting  the 
as  they  were  encamped  in  uie  Crii 
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Here  I  saw  some  little  of  naval  life  on 
board  the  flag-ship  as  the  guest  of  Admi- 
ral Lyons,  who  anorded  me  every  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  field  of  strife.  I 
returned  by  France,  and  arrived  in  En- 
gland in  February,  1856,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years. 

The  story  of  my  work  in  Jerusalem  in 
1854-55  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
previous  articles  on  pre-Raphaelitism,  to- 
gether with  the  reception  of  **  The  Scape- 
goat "  in  1856.  From  this  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  new  departure  in  mv  art 
(which  the  study  of  Orientalism  for  niller 
insights  into  Biblical  history  had  pro- 
voked), put  me  again  in  the  position  of  a 
beginner  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  although 
I  had  already  exhibited  some  eight  years. 
The  fashion  is  so  strong  for  an  artist  to 
repeat  himself  continually,  that  my  fresh 
productions  were  regarded  for  years  with 
the  greatest  shyness.  While  the  "  Dead 
Sea  subject  was  with  Mr.  Combe,  he 
did  all  lie  could  toeet  it  sold,  but  all  those, 
who,  after  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  and 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella"  had  won  their 
way,  had  expressed  themselves  as  anxious 
to  possess  some  future  work  of  mine,  when 
they  saw  this  new  one,  objected  to  the 
subject  as  not  characteristic  of  me  —  the 
atmosphere,  the  color,  and  the  whole  scene 
were  perfectly  incredible  and  unlike  my 
previous  pictures,  moreover  it  should  have 
been  done  by  an  animal-painter,  Ansdell 
or  Landseer,  they  said.  On  my  private- 
view  day  a  great  picture-dealer  called  to 
see  my  contributions  for  the  Exhibition ; 
he  objected  to  the  subject  as  unsuitable, 
and  also  as  unknown  and  unintelligible. 
I  argued  that  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
scapegoat,  if  only  in  raillery,  but  he  de- 
clared it  was  perfectly  unknown  to  him.  I 
then  accounted  for  this  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman,  at  which  he  proposed 
to  test  English  intelligence  by  asking  up 
his  wife  and  another  English  lady.  We 
left  them  to  guess  the  subject,  but  they 
had  no  sort  of  idea  what  it  could  be.  When 
the  title  was  given,  they  were  not  one  whit 
the  wiser,  for  they  also  declared  their 
ignorance  of  the  tact  that  any  goat  had 
ever  been  chased  away  into  the  wilderness 
as  part  of  an  atonement  ceremony  ;  so  the 
dealer  went  away  triumphant  in  his  ver- 
dict against  the  picture.  The  painting,  I 
may  repeat,  was  well  placed  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  attracted  great  attention  from 
high  and  low,  of  those  well-guided  beings 
who  trusted  to  their  deep  and  impartial 
instincts  in  questions  of  art ;  well-guided 
by  this  alone,  if  without  the  training  of 
perfect  tuition,  and  unable  to  expose  the  I 


littleness  of  that  learning  which  consists 
mainlv  of  the  cant  and  slang  of  our  study 
and  the  profession.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  the  purchasers  of  pictures  —  as 
Canova  said  of  English  patrons  -^  **  see 
with  their  ears,"  ana  hence  they  fight  shy 
of  all  work  new  in  idea  and  novel  in  exe- 
cution. In  thirty-two  years  I  may  say  that 
the  world  sanctions  my  innovating  spirit, 
in  this  particular  instance;  for  now  the 
ingenious  mouthpieces  of  tradition,  who 
wish  to  insinuate  the  most  damaging  sug- 
gestions for  the  passing  day,  make  capital 
out  of  "The  Scapegoat,"  and  other  pic- 
tures of  the  time,  acknowledging  tieir 
excellence,  declaring  their  merits  to  be 
absent  in  inv  later  works  ;  iust  as  men  used 
to  say  of  Dickens^s  much  grezter  inven- 
tions of  later  days  that  he  would  never 
write  a^in  anything  equal  to  *•  Pickwick." 

I  had  spent  ;£i,20o  m  the  East  in  two 
years  —  **  The  Scapegoat "  had  taken 
more  than  one-third  ofthe  time  ;  and,  re- 
serving the  copyright,  I  asked  four  hun- 
dred guineas  for  it ;  but  the  whole  Exhi- 
bition went  by  without  a  purchaser,  and 
then  I  had  to  give  up  the  copyright  to 
obtain  my  price.*  My  inability  to  regain 
sufficient  means  made  a  return  to  Syria 
impossible  for  many  years. 

It  was  not  without  interest  to  me  that 
an  artist,  who  had  more  than  once  been 
very  actively  generous  in  praising  my 
works,  met  one  of  my  cbmpanions  at  this 
time,  sa3ring,  "  Has  vourfnend  Hunt  gone 
quite  mad  ?  "    "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  re- 

Clied  the  other.  "Why?"  "Well,  I  have 
een  looking  at  his  picture  of '  The  Scape- 
goat,* and  tor  background  he  has  painted 
the  plain  and  mountains  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Now  mjK  conception  of  the  Lake  Asphalt 
is  that  it  should  be  gloomy  and  terrible, 
full  of  clouds  and  darkness,  with  only 
lurid  lights  about  it  toinakethe  blackness 
more  impressive;  but  Aa  has  gone  and 
painted  tne  scene  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  with  light  spreading 
everywhere  I " 

How  much  more  the  actual  isLCts  of  the 
spot  were  appropriate  than  this  conception 
by  a  half-informed,  albeit  he  was  an  imagi- 
native man,  I  leave  the  reader  of  this 
story  to  determine. 

The  scene  with  the  castle  of  Wady 
Zuara,  which  so  entranced  me,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  paint,  neither  the  pic- 
tures of  Engeddi  nor  Masada,  which  I 
wished  to  undertake,  have  I  been  able  to 
execute.    Life  moves  too  swiftly  when  the 

•  It  was  sold  at  Cbrittie't  a  few  iveeks  back  for 
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taste  of  patrons  needs  so  long  to  take  the 
form  of  action.       W.  Holm  an  Hunt. 

[Never  again  have  I  seen  my  son  Soleiman, 
although  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  I  have 
sent  messages  to  him  and  received  his  greet- 
ing in  return.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been 
wounded  and  was  feeble  in  health,  that  the 
sheikshi])  w^as  held  by  another,  but  it  was  not 
certain  that  my  informants  were  quite  clear 
about  his  identity.  Nicola  had  disappeared 
from  Jerusalem  when  I  returned;  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  was  in  1854,  when  we  met  by 
chance  on  board  the  French  Messageric  boat, 
Tancred,  where  his  destiny  to  get  into  peril 
followed  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Crimea  to  serve  under  the  British  flag  in  the 
Commissariat  Service.] 
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by  b.  l.  farjeon. 
Book  the  Second. 

XVII. 

I  RETURNED  to  Rosemullion  in  a  very 
disturbed  frame  of  mind.  The  nearer  I 
approached  the  abode  of  mvstery  the 
stronger  grew  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Fortress's  statement.  All  she  had 
related  was  in  such  complete  accordance 
with  a  cunningly  carried  out  scheme, 
whereby  the  innocent  were  made  to  suffer, 
and  she  —  the  plotter  —  made  comforta- 
ble for  life,  that  I  accused  myself  for  my 
egregious  folly  in  giving  her  story  cre- 
dence, and  listening  to  it  patiently.  Itwas, 
however,  impossible  to  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  as  Mrs.  Fortress  had  left  it.  Some 
further  inquiry  must  take  place,  and  my 
doubts  cleareci  up  before  I  would  give  my 
consent  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Ga- 
briel Carew's  daughter.  I  did  not  dare  to 
run  a  risk  so  great  until  my  mind  was 
fairly  at  case.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  when 
I  reached  my  home  that  Reginald  was  not 
there  to  greet  me.  I  knew  what  the  tenor 
of  his  conversation  would  be,  and  I  wished 
to  avoid  it.  He  had,  indeed,  but  one 
theme  :  Mildred  ;  his  heart  and  soul  were 
meshed  in  his  absorbing  love  for  the  fair 
girl  to  whom  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a 
most  terrible  inheritance  having  been 
transmitted. 

I  proceeded  without  delay  to  Rosemul- 
lion, and  the  first  person  who  greeted  me 
on  the  threshold  was  Mrs.  Carew.  She 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  my  return, 
and  upon  my  inquiring  for  her  husband, 
said  that  he  was  in  his  study,  but  that 
before  I  saw  him  she  wished  to  have  a 


few  private  words  with  me.  It  was  then 
that  I  noted  signs  of  trouble  in  her  face. 
She  led  me  to  the  apartment  which  Ga- 
briel Carew  had  described  as  asanctoary 
of  rest,  and  at  her  bidding  I  sat  down  and 
awaited  the  communication  she  desired  to 
make  to  me. 

She  commenced  by  saying  that  her  hu»-> 
band  had  such  complete  conftdence  in  me, 
and  she  such  faith  in  my  wisdoni,  that, 
having  a  weight  at  her  heart  which  was 
sorely  disturbing  her,  she  had  resolved  to 
ask  my  advice,  as  a  friend  upon  whom 
she  could  rely.  I  replied  that  her  faith 
and  her  husband's  confidence  were  not 
misplaced,  and  that  it  was  my  earnest 
wish  to  assist  her  if  it  lay  in  my  power. 

**  It  is  not  without  my  husband's  i>er- 
mission,''  she  said,  **  that  I  am  speaking 
to  you  now.  He  knows  that  I  am  uneasy 
about  him,  and  he  himself  suggested  that 
I  should  consult  you  upon  your  retnrn 
from  Cornwall." 

I  was  startled  at  leamine  that  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Fortress; 
I  imagined  that  the  affair  was  entirely 
between  me  and  Mr.  Carew.  I  asked  her 
if  she  was  acquainted  with  the  precise  ol^ 
ject  of  my  visit. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "only  that  yoQ 
have  been  on  a  visit  to  a  nurse  who  was 
in  the  service  of  my  husband*s  family 
before  the  death  of  his  parents.  I  did 
not  seek  for  further  information,  and  my 
husband  did  not  volunteer  any.  Neither 
is  he  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
matter  I  am  about  to  open  to  yon.  I 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  from  him  nntfl 
I  obtained  counsel  from  a  near  and  dear 
friend." 

I  inclined  my  head,  and  she  continued: 

**  My  husband  informs  me  that  be  has 
relatea  to  you  the  fullest  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  that  he  has  unbosomed  him- 
self to  you  with  an  unreserved  confidence^ 
such  as  no  other  person  in  the  worid  Ins 
been  able  to  inspire." 

<Mt  is  true,"  I  said,  "and  I  hold  Us 
confidence  sacred,  to  be  used  only  for  ov 
good." 

"  And  for  the  good  of  our  children,**  she 
said. 

*'Yes,"  I  said,  conscious  of  a  strance 
;  note  in  my  voice  as  I  repeated  the  woraSi 
*•  and  for  the  good  of  our  children.** 

She  detected  the  unusual  note,  gued 
steadily  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  pnh 
ceeded,  without  commenting  upon  iL 

**  Knowing  so  much,  you  are  fatwifiM' 
with  my  husband's  nightly  wanderings  ia 
the  woods  when  he  resided  here  with  his 
parents  ?  " 
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"Yes." 


;  of  these  nocturnal 
rambles  ? "  she  said.  "  He  undertook 
them  consciously  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  He  was  always  awake  wlien  he  left  the 
house  and  returned  to  it?" 

"  Always,"  I  replied,  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"He  has  given  me  full  permission  lo 
put  any  questions  to  you  with  respect  to 
the  confidence  he  has  reposed  in  vou. 
'If  I  have  kept  an^thin^  from  yoo,'  he 
said  to  me  this  morning,  '  it  has  been  done 
to  save  you  from  uneasiness;"  and  he 
added  with  a  smile  that  he  had  concealed 
nothing  from  me  for  which  he  had  reason 
to  reproach  himself.  Certain  habiia,  con- 
tracted during  a  lonely  youth,  had  left 
their  impress  upon  him,  and  unusual  as 
they  were,  there  was  no  harm  in  them. 


5aid  ; 


that.    As  Reginald's  father,  y 
be  glad  lo  know  il," 

"I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  I 
again  I  was  aware  of  a  strange 
voice,  "as  Reginald's  father 
husband's  friend," 

"  I  will  explain,"  she  said,  "why  I  asked 
you  whether  my  husband  had  any  reasou 
to  believe  that  occasionally  he  walked 
abroad  at  night  when  he  was  not  awake. 
He  has  done  so  for  some  years  pa.st  at  cer- 
tain times  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances.   He  did  so  last  night.'' 

'Ms  he  not  now  aware  of  it?"  I   in- 

"No,  I  have  never  iniormed  him  that 
heis  asleep-walker.  My  reason  for  keep- 
ing this  knowledge  from  him  is  that  1  am 
convinced  it  would  have  greatly  distressed 
him  ;  but  what  occurred  last  night  has  so 
disturbed   me  that   I   can    no   longer  be 

My  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  For- 
tress's statement  began  to  fade.  Here 
was  confirmation  that  the  son  had  inher- 
ited one  phase,  at  least,  of  his  mother's 


Carew  has  v 
years  past 


es.  Were  these  circumstances 
of  a  special  nature  ?  " 

"Yes  — and  all  of  one  complexion; 
when  something  was  known  from  which  he 
feared  danirer." 

"To  himself?" 

"  I  think  not.  To  me  and  Mildred.  I 
recall  three  occasions,  which  will  supply 
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you  with  an  index  to  the  whole.  Once 
there  were  reports  in  the  papers  of  a  num- 
ber of  burglaries  being  committed  in  the 
neighborhood,  accompanied  by  deeds  of 
violence.  The  burglars  —  there  were 
three,  as  was  subsequently  proved  —  were 
at  liberty,  and  the  efforts  made  to  discover 
and  arrest  them  met  with  no  success  for 
several  weeks.  During  that  period  my 
husband  rose  regularly  every  night  from 
bed,  dressed  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
house,  always  returning,  dressed  as  he  left 
the  room.  On  one  otthese  occasions  I 
followed  and  watched  him,  and  discovered 
that  his  aim  was  to  guard  us  from  danger. 
He  remained  in  the  grounds  around  the 
house,  holding  a  pislol.  His  actions  were 
those  of  an  earnest,  watchful  guardian, 
and  were  guided  by  the  most  singular 
caution.  Sometimes  ne  would  hide  beliind 
a  tree,  or  crouch  down,  concealed  from 
view.  When  he  was  satlstied  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger,  he  returned  to 
the  house,  stepping  very  softly,  and  exam- 
ining the  fastenings  of  the  doors  and  win- 

"  Did  he  rise  in  the  morning  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  had  passed  a 
disturbed  night?" 

"No;  he  was  always  cheerful,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  refreshed  by  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  good  night's  rest.  At 
length,  when  the  burglars  were  arrested  he 
left  the  house  no  more  for  many  months, 
until  a  workman  whom  he  had  employed, 
and  whom  he  had  reason  to  discharge, 
uttered  threats  against  us.  Then  he  again 
commenced  his  nightly  watch,  which  did 
not  cease  until  he  received  information 
that  the  man  had  left  the  country.  After 
that  he  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  repose. 
The  third  occasion  \tas  when  there  was  a 
report  of  the  escape  of  a  dangerous  mad- 
man from  a  lunatic  asylum  three  or  four 
miles  from  RosemuUion.  Until  this  man 
was  once  more  in  safe  custody,  mv  hus- 
band never  missed  a  night's  watch  during 
his  sleep.  You  will  gather  from  this  ex- 
planation that  he  was  always  actuated  by 
a  good  motive  —  to  guard  and  protect 
those  whom  he  loves." 

"That  seems  clear,"  I  said,  "and  what 
you  have  related  is  especially  interesting 
to  me  as  a  specialist,  apart  from  mv  sin- 
cere friendship  for  you  and  yours." 

"  As  a  specialist ! "  she  exclaimed, 
what  kind?" 

Fortunately  1  arrested  myself  in 
The  words  which  immediately  suggested 
themselves  to  me  in  reply,  remained  "" 
spoken.    The  truth  would  have  been 
great  a  shock  to  this  sweet  Udy. 
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"  As  one  deeply  interested,"  I  answered, 
with  an  assuring  smile,  "in  psychological 
mysteries.  What  occurred  yesterday  to 
excite  Mr.  Carew?" 

"  He  and  I  had  been  out  riding.  Upon 
our  return  one  of  our  gardeners  informed 
my  husband  that  a  man  had  been  seen 
lurking  about  the  grounds.  The  story 
told  by  the  gardener  is  this.  The  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  although  he  spoke  good  En- 
glish, did  not  wait  to  be  accosted  by  the 
gardener,  but  himself  opened  a  conversa- 
tion. He  asked  if  this  was  Rosemullion. 
Yes.  Did  a  family  of  the  name  of  Carew 
live  here  ?  Yes.  Was  Mrs.  Carew  alive  ? 
Yes.  Was  Mr.  Carew  alive?  Yes.  Did 
they  have  any  family  ?  Yes,  a  daughter. 
What  was  her  name?  Miss  Mildred. 
Could  he  see  Mrs.  Carew?  Mrs.  Carew 
was  out  driving.  When  would  I  return, 
and  was  there  any  possibility  of  the 
stranger  seeing  me  alone  ?  The  gardener 
could  not  say.  It  was  not  I,  but  my  hus- 
band, who  put  these  questions  to  the  gar- 
dener. Then  Mr.  Carew  asked  sternly 
what  was  the  bribe  that  induced  the  gar- 
dener to  answer  the  inquiries  of  a  stran- 
ger, and  he  forced  the  truth  from  him. 
The  stranger  had  given  the  gardener  a 
foreign  coin,  which  my  husband  insisted 
upon  seeing.  It  was  a  piece  of  French 
money.  This  part  of  the  affair  is  com- 
pleted by  the  admission  of  the  gardener 
that  the  starnger  was  apparently  in  pov- 
erty, as  his  poor  clothes  betokened  —  and 
yet  he  had  given  the  gardener  money  to 
answer  his  questions !  When  the  gar- 
dener was  gone  my  husband  said  that  the 
circumstance  was  very  suspicious,  and  I 
thought  so  myself ;  that  the  stranger  had 
some  bad  motive  in  thus  intruding  upon 
private  property,  and  that  he  would  go  in 
search  of  him.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him,  and  after  a  slight  hesitation 
he  consented,  saying  if  the  stranger  came 
with  innocent  intent  and  we  met  him,  that 
he  could  say  what  he  had  to  say  to  me  in 
my  husband's  presence.  We  strolled  all 
round  the  grounds  of  Rosemullion,  but 
saw  no  stranger.  Then  my  husband  said 
he  would  go  into  the  woods  and  that  I 
had  better  leave  him;  but  I,  fearing  I 
knew  not  what,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  him.  Together  we  went  into 
the  woods,  and  for  a  long  while  met  no 
person  answering  the  description  given 
by  the  gardener  ;  but  after  a  while  we  saw 
a  strani^er  a  few  yards  in  front  of  us.  It 
happened  that  I  was  a  little  ahead  of  my 
husband  at  that  moment,  and  the  stranger, 
turning  and  seeing  me,  thought  that  I  was 
alone.     He  was  about  to  hasten  towards 
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me  when  my  husband  stepped  to  my  side. 
Without  hesitation  the  stranger  abroptly 
turned  from  us,  and,  plunging  into  tiie 
woods,  was  immediately  lost  to  view.** 

Something  in  Mrs.  Carew*s  manner  at 
this  point  —  which  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  —  some  premonition  that 
this  man  she  called  a  stranger  was  really 
not  so  to  her  —  caused  me  to  ask,  — 

**  You  saw  his  face  ?  " 

'*  Yes."  And  at  this  answer,  tremblingly 
spoken,  my  premonition  became  a  cer- 
taintv. 

"  Vou  recognized  it?" 

*' Unless  I  am  much  mistaken  — and 
with  all  my  heart  I  pray  to  heaven  I  may 
be !  —  it  was  a  face  once  familiar  to  me. 

It  was  not  now  for  me  to  pursue  the 
subject;  it  was  for  her  to  confide  freely 
in  me,  if  such  was  her  desire.  There  was 
a  silence  of  a  few  moments  before  she  re- 
sumed :  — 

*'My  husband,  having  hidden  nothing 
from  you,  has  told  you  all  that  occurred  in 
my  dear  native  village,  Nerac,  before  we 
were  married?" 

*'  He  has  told  me  all,  I  believe,"  I  said. 

"Of  my  beloved  parents  —  of  friends 
once  dear  to  me  —  Eric,  murdercKl,  and 
the  unhappy  Emilius?  " 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  partica* 
lars  of  that  tragic  event." 

**  Sadly  changed,  worn,  haggard,  and 
travel-stained,  in  the  man  we  met  in  the 
forest  I  recognized  Emilius." 

xviu. 

This,  indeed,  was  startling  news.  Emil- 
ius alive,  his  term  of  imprisonment  over, 
or  he  an  escaped  convict,  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Carew,  the  wife  of  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  bitterest  enemy  1 
To  what  was  this  to  lead?  —  in  what  way 
was  it  to  end? 

"Did  Mr.  Carew  recognize  him?**  I 
asked. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew. '*  Not  a  word  passed  between  ns 
respecting  him.  /  did  not  dare  to  speak. 
It  would  but  have  been  to  reopen  old 
wounds,  and  after  all  I  may  have  been 
mistaken.  Not  for  me  to  brinf^  back  to 
mv  husband  the  memories  of  a  past  in 
wnich  he  was  so  cruelly  mi.sjudgea.  Be* 
sides,  this  was  the  one  and  only  subject 
upon  which  my  husband  and  I  were  not 
in  harmony.  He  most  firmly  believed 
and  believes  in  Emilius's  gpiilt ;  I  as  firmly 
believed  and  believe  in  his  innocence. 
The  years  that  have  flown  have  not  soft- 
ened my  husband*s  jud^ent  nor  hard- 
ened mine ;  and  until  this  hour  the 
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of  Emilias  has  never  passed  my  lips  since 
we  settled  in  RosemulUon.  No.  it  was 
not  for  me  to  utter  it  in  my  husband's 
presence  ;  it  was  pot  for  me  to  bring  pain 
to  his  kind  heart,  I  said  nothing,  nor  did 
my  husband,  nor  did  he  atttmpt  to  follow 
the  stranger.  In  silence  we  walked  back 
lo  the  house,  and  the  evening  passed  as 
usual.  Reginald  came,  and  we  had  music 
and  conversation.  On  the  part  o£  .Mildred 
and  your  son  converse  was  cheerful  and 
unconstrained,  and  I  also  strove  to  be 
cheerful.  1  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
deceive  the  children,  but  iny  husband  was 
not  so  easily  blinded.  And  yet  he  made 
.  no  allusion  to  the  subject  which  engrossed 
my  thoughts,  and  weighed  like  a  dark 
cloud  upon  my  heart.  Tlie  hour  grew 
late,  and  I  sent  Reginald  home.  Young 
people  in  love  have  always  to  be  reminded. 
Then  my  husband  and  I  retired  to  rest. 
Troubled  as  I  was,  sleep  was  long  in  com- 
ing to  me,  but  at  length  nature  was  merci- 
ful, and  1  sank  into  slumber.  I  awoke  at 
the  soft  chiming  of  our  silver  clock,  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  two.  Never  do  I 
remember  being  awaked  by  the  chiming 
of  this  clock,  so  low  and  sweet  is  it ;  and 
that  I  should  awake  now  as  it  struck  two 
may  have  been  simply  a  coincidence.  I 
sat  up  in  bed.  I  was  alone.  i\!y  husband 
was  not  in  the  room;  his  clothes  were 
gone,  and  he  had  doubtless  gone  out  fully 
dressed.  Ingreat  fear  I  rose  and  dressed, 
with  the  intention  of  following  him,  but 
when  I  tried  the  door  !  found  it  had  been 
locked  on  the  outside.  Powerless  lo  do 
anylliing  but  wail,  I  sat,  trembling,  till 
daylight  began  to  peep  in  at  the  windows. 
Then  I  heard  my  husband's  footsteps  in 
the  passage,  whicfi  would  not  have  reached 
my  ears  had  not  my  senses  been  preter- 
naturally  sharpened.  He  Irod  softly,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  door  very  gently  in 
order  not  to  disturb  me.  He  entered  the 
room,  and  I  almost  fainted  as  I  saw  in  his 
hand  the  bright  blade  of  an  ancient  dagger 
which  usually  lay  upon  his  study  table. 
His  face  was  turned  towards  me,  his  eyes 
were  open,  but  he  did  not  see  me.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  a  sheath,  in  which 
he  placed  the  dagger,  and  then  he  un- 
dressed. Before  he  lay  down  to  that 
more  healthful  sleep  in  wliich  his  mind 
would  be  at  rest,  he  listened  two  or  three 
times  at  the  locked  door,  and  goinij  to  the 
window,  drew  the  blind  a  lillfe  aside  and 
looked  from  the  window.  Then  he 
stretched  himself  in  bed,  and  his  eyes 
closed.  Not  by  the  least  sign  did  be 
show  any  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  standing,  dressed,  ia  the  room,  and 


that  we  were  often  face  t 
retired  to  bed,  but  1  slept  no  more.  [  lay 
awake,  listening  lo  ray  husband's  breath- 
ing, praying  for  the  hour  to  arrive  at 
which  we  generally  rose  for  the  day  — 
praying  for  that,  praying  that  the  night 
would  not  come  again,  praying  for  a  friend 
to  counsel  me.  It  were  vain  for  me  to 
disguise  from  you  that  I  am  in  dread  of 
what  may  happen  should  my  husband  and 
Emilius  meet.  And  there  is  still  some- 
thing more " 

"1  waited,  but  she  left  the  sentence  un- 
completed. Startled  as  I  was  by  what  I 
had  heard,  I  was  even  more  startled  to  see 
this  good  and  gentle  woman  suddenly 
coverT.er  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  I  turned  from 
her  in  commiseration,  powerless  to  relieve 
or  console  her.  Even  had  I  words  at 
command,  it  was  better  that  her  grief 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  itseif  natu- 
rally.   When  she  had  recovered  I  asked, — 

"  Has  Mr.  Carew  made  any  reference  to 
what  passed  in  the  night  ? " 

"  Not  any,"  she  replied. 

"Did  you?" 

"I  simply  asked  him  if  he  had  slept 
well,  and  he  answered  yes,  and  that  his 
sleep  had  been  dreamless." 
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to  trouble  or  distress  you  f  " 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Carew,  "  that 
my  husband  said  what  he  believes  to  be 
true.    Dear  friend,  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

She  seized  my  hand,  and  clung  (o  it  as 
though  to  roe,  and  to  me  alone,  could  she 
look  tor  help  in  her  sad  position. 

"  Does  Mildred  know  anything,  suspect 
anything?"  I  asked, 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  timid, 
frightened,  helpless  look  in  her  eyes  at 
the  mention  of  Mildred's  name?  No 
mental  efforts  of  mine  could  fathom  it. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied,  and  then 
seemed  to  drift,  against  her  will  as  it  were, 
into  distressful  thought.  I  devoted  a  few 
moments  to  consideration,  and  when  I 
spoke  again  had  resolved  upon  a  course 

;  to  become  your 
I  asked. 

Ah,  i  [  you  would  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  shall  be  willing  if  Mr.  Carew  has  no 

objection.     I  will  see  him  presently  and 

certain.     But  first  1  have  a  little  scheme 

carry  out  which  I  think  advisable  for 

I  asked  her  if  I  could  write  a  letter  in 
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her  room,  and  despatch  it  at  once  to  my 
house,  and  she  opened  her  desk  for  me. 
My  letter  was  to  my  son  Reginald,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  secure  his  absence 
from  Rosemullion  during  my  stay  in  Mr. 
Carew's  house.  There  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  business  which  Reginald  could  at- 
tend to,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  his  immediate  departure 
for  London.  When  my  letter  was  writ- 
ten, 1  explained  its  purport  to  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew,  and  she  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  of 
my  plan.  She  herself  added  a  few  words 
to  the  letter,  to  the  effect  that  she  regret- 
ted not  being  able  to  see  him  before  he 
left,  and  that  Mildred  was  well  and  sent 
her  love.  She  gave  me  a  flower,  and 
asked  me  to  enclose  it  in  the  envelope. 

"He  will  think  it  comes  from  Mildred," 
she  said,  "and  it  will  send  him  away 
happy.     It  is  an  innocent  deceit." 

The  letter  was  despatched,  and  with  a 
few  assuring  words  to  the  sweet  woman, 
I  went  to  her  husband^s  study. 

XIX. 

I  OBSERVED  a  change  in  him.  Some- 
thing of  his  inner  life  was  reflected  in  his 
face,  the  expression  upon  which  was  stern 
and  moody.  It  softened  a  little  when  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  well,  and  he  answered  yes,  but  trou- 
bled by  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil. 
He  remarked  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
momentous  circumstances  in  his  life 
which  boded  ill.  I  did  not  encourage  him 
to  indulge  in  this  vein,  but  proceeded  to 
relate  as  much  of  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
Fortress  as  I  deemed  it  wise  and  neces- 
sary to  impart.  He  listened  to  me  pa- 
tiently and  reflectively,  and  when  I  had 
finished,  said,  — 

*•  You  have  given  me  food  for  reflection. 
I  have  in  you  a  confidence  so  perfect  that 
I  place  myself  unreservedly  in  your  hands. 
I  will  be  guided  completely  by  your  coun- 
sels ;  my  confidence  in  myself  is  much 
shaken.     What  do  you  advise  ?  " 

"This  is  the  study,"  I  said,  "which 
your  father  used  to  occupy  ?  " 

"It  is,"  he  replied;  "and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  enter  it  without  his  permis- 
sion." 

"  After  his  death  you  searched  in  it  for 
his  private  papers  ? 

*•  I  did,  and  found  very  little  to  satisfy 
me.  I  hoped  to  discover  .something  which 
would  throw  light  upon  the  strange  habits 
of  our  life  and  home.  I  was  disap- 
pointed." 

At  my  request  he  showed  me  the  method 
by  which  the  safe  was  opened,  and  the 


ingenuity  of  the  device  caused  me  to  won- 
der that  he  had  found  nothing  of  import 
tance  within  its  walls.  I  was,  however, 
convinced  that  there  was  in  the  stadj 
some  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Carew*ft  boy- 
hood's home — although  I  could  not  help 
admitting  to  myself  that  it  needed  but 
faith  in  Mrs.  Fortress's  statement  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  solution.  But  I  required  fur* 
ther  evidence,  and  I  resolved  to  search  for 
it. 

**As  you  have  placed  vourself  in  my 
hands,"  I  said,  "you  will  not  object  to 
comply  with  two  or  three  slight  requests.** 

"  There  is  little  you  can  ask,'*  was  his 
response,  "  that  I  am  not  ready  to  accede 
to.'^ 

"Invite  me  to  remain  here  as  your 
guest  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  do." 

"  Allow  me  to  occupy  this  room  alone 
until  I  retire  to  bed." 

"  Willingly." 

"And  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  house  without  first  acquainting 
me  of  your  intention." 

"  I  promise." 

A  little  while  afterwards  he  left  me  to 
myself,  saying  that  if  I  wished  to  see  him 
I  should  find  nim  with  his  wife.  When  he 
revealed  to  me  the  secret  method  by  which 
the  safe  was  worked,  he  did  not  close  the 
panel;  it  remained  open  for  my  inspec- 
tion, and  I  now  made  an  examination  of 
the  interior  without  finding  so  much  as  a 
scrap  of  paper.  This  was  as  I  expected ; 
if  Gabriel  Carew^s  father  left  documents 
behind  him,  they  must  be  searched  for 
elsewhere.  A  careful  study  of  the  room 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  massive 
writing-table  was  the  most  likely  deposi* 
tory.  The  working  of  the  safe  was  a  proc> 
ess  much  too  tedious  for  a  man  who 
wished  for  easy  access  to  his  papers;  the 
writing-table  offered  the  means  of  thisi 
and  I  turned  my  attention  to  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  prolix,  and  1  therefore  omit  n 
description  of  the  painfully  careful  eacam- 
ination  of  every  point  in  this  massive 
piece  of  furniture.  Suffice  it  that,  after 
at  least  an  hour's  search,  my  endeavors 
were  rewarded.  In  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
table  on  the  inner  side,  Quite  undiscovei^ 
able  without  a  light,  1  telt  a  depresuoo 
just  large  enough  to  receive  the  ball  of  my 
thumb.  I  pressed  hard,  and  sdthoun 
there  was  no  immediate  result,  I  fandcd  I 
.  detected  a  slight  yielding,  such  as  miriil 
i  occur  when  pressing  upon  a  firm  spring 
I  which  had  been  disused  for  many  years, 
!  I  pressed  harder,  with  all  my  strength* 
and   I   suddenly  heard  a  sharp  dick.    1 
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found  that  this  proceeded  from  the  skirl- 
ing of  oak  immediately  above  Ihe  leg  I 
was  manipulating.  1  had  carefully  exam- 
ined the  skirting  all  rouad  the  table  with- 
out being  able  to  discover  any  signs  of  a 
drawer.  Now,  however,  one  had  started 
forward,  and  I  had  no  diflictilty  in  pulling 
it  open.  My  heart  beat  more  quickly  i 
I  drew  from  it  a  manuscript  book  and  _ 
few  loose  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  The 
writing  was  large  and  plain ;  ink  of  such  a 
quality  had  been  used  that  the  lapse  of 

{ears  had  had  but  a  slight  effect  upon  It. 
n  less  than  a  minute  1  satisfied  myself 
that  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Gabriel 
Carew's  father. 

The  book  first  I  read  it  attentively 
through.  It  was  a  record  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  married  life  of  Gabriel 
Carew's  parents,  and  such  of  it  as  bore 
upon  Mrs.  Fortress's  statement  confirmed 
its  truth  in  every  particular.  Before  I 
came  to  the  end  of  this  record  I  lieard 
Gabriel  Carew  calling  to  me  outside.  I 
hastily  concealed  the  book  and  papers, 
and  went  to  the  door. 

"  I  would  not  come  upon  you  unawares," 
he  said,  "but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
to  leave  you  even  partially  in  the  dark 
would  not  be  ingenuous,  and  might  frus- 
trate the  end  we  both  have  in  view.  Be- 
fore I  was  married  I  wrote  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  historji  of  my  life  up  to  that 
period.  There  are  in  it  no  reservations 
nor  concealments  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Not  alone  my  outer  but  my  inner  life  is 
laid  bare  therein  ;  it  is  an  absolutely  faith- 
ful and  truthful  record.  Since  I  wrote  the 
last  words  of  this  personal  history  1  have 
not  glanced  at  it.  I  hand  it  now  to  you 
with  one  stipulation.  So  long  as  I  am 
alive  you  will  not  reveal  what  fhave  writ- 
ten. Should  I  die  before  you  I  leave  it  to 
your  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  you 
please.  Another  thing.  1  ought  to  ex- 
plain more  frankly  why  I  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  secrets  which  no  man,  unless 
under  unusual  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, would  impart  to  another.  1  have 
been  all  my  life  animated  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  justice  to  others  as  well  as  to  my- 
self. Uy  this  inclusion  of  myself  I  mean 
that  I  should  be  as  ready  to  condemn  my- 
self and  to  mete  out  to  myself  a  penalty  I 
may  consciously  or  unconsciously  have  in- 
curred as  I  would  to  any  ordinary  person. 
I  am  also  animated  by  a  sincere  and  de- 
voted love  for  my  wife  and  child.  Were 
I  asked  to  express  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  I  should  answer,  the  wish  for  their 
happiness.  But  even  this  must  not  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  possible 


wrong  to  another  human  being.  There 
exists  between  your  son  and  my  daughter 
an  affection  which  has  been  allowed  to 
ripen  into  love.  Whether  we  have  been 
wise  time  will  prove.  You  have,  equally 
with  myself,  the  welfare  of  your  child  at 
heart.  You  have  doubts;  let  them  be 
fully  resolved.  I  need  say  no  more  than 
that  I  am  convinced  that  these  feeble 
words  of  mine  —  which  to  strangers  would 
be  inexplicable  —  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand each  other." 

He  left  me  alone  once  more,  not  wailing 
for  me  to  speak,  and  1  felt  for  him  as 
deep  a  sentiment  of  pity  and  admiration 
as  had  everbeen  excited  within  me.  He 
had  also  magnetized  me  into  sharing  his 
belief  that  momentous  circumstances  were 
about  to  occur  in  bis  life  which  would  af- 
fect mine  and  my  son's.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  the  light  of  the  love  which 
Reginald  bore  for  Mildred. 


Trom  The  >{ilinii9l  Review. 
THE  MYSTICAL   SIDE  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

There  is  a  singularly  su^estive  ex- 
pression in  the  seventh  book  of  "  The 
Prelude,"  where  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
"  the  suburbs  of  the  mind,"  which  recalls 
the  tine  line  in  Keats 's  "  Ode  to  I'syciie ; " 

In  Eume  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
It  is  a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's  very 
own,  however,  and  may  well  be  accepted 
as  associating  with  itself  some  of  those 
vague  expressions  and  generally  shadowy 
thoughts  which  belong  to  a  life  that  is  at 
'  '  re  sometimes,  and  which  avoids  its 
ier  thoroughfares  in  order  to  pass 
along  the  quieter  surroundings  of  its 
crowds,  where  the  houses  in  which  its 
busy  and  multitudinous  interests  reside 
stand  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
streets  are,  so  to  speak,  quiet  with  the 
softness  of  the  springing  grass.  Reason 
and  habit  may  be  said  to  be  almost  cita- 
del and  circumference  of  our  town-like 
life  ;  but  few  men  are  so  absolutely  gov- 
erned by  these  as  to  deny  the  occasional 
presence  of  certain  indefinable  impulses, 
or  the  strange  evanescent  feeling  of  new- 
ness in  old  things,  or  the  tiuick  weird 
"  sense  of  something  we  have  lost,"  or  the 
lights  — 100  bright  for  our  thoughts  to 
live  in  —  that  quiver  across  the  mind; 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  mystic  side  of 
our  common  humanity,  although  they  are 
not  amenable  to  the  commoner  laws  of 
life.      Leaving,    then,    the    metaphysical 
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problem,  which  might  too  easily  arise  out 
of  the  consideration  of  "  the  suburbs  of 
the  mind  "  —  which  are  at  once  place  and 
person,  tenant  and  tenement —  it  may  be 
well  to  ask  Wordsworth  what  he  has  seen 
there  ;  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  to  find  much 
that  in  our  own  dim  way  and  inarticulate 
method  (or  want  of  it)  we  also  may  have 
become  cognizant  of,  and  set  asicie  as  a 
day's  wonder  before  passing  onwards. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the 
analyst,  as  such,  is  he  to  whom  we  should 
turn  for  the  discovery  of  out-of-the-way 
experiences  ;  for  surely,  we  say,  he  fixes 
and  examines  what  others  who  merely  live 
their  life  take  no  notice  of,  —  but  it  is  not 
so.  The  registering  medium  must  be  as 
delicately  mobile  as  the  search  must  be 
keen  or  the  investigation  profound ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  every 
one  who  moves,  as  it  were,  under  the 
lighter  vibrations  of  his  life,  and  retains 
the  impressions  of  these  (as  a  phonograph 
docs  for  repetition)  there  will  be  found 
scores  who  can  analyze,  but  the  subject  of 
whose  analysis  may  be  of  little  or  no  ac- 
count, because  of  the  inequalities  due  to 
faultincss  in  the  record.  Wordsworth 
was  certainly  not  himself  at  all  akin  to 
him  of  whoni  he  sings  in  "  A  Poet's  Epi- 
taph," as 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
.    Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small. 

For  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  transcendent 
merits  that  he  retained  and  valued  what 
lesser  men  valued  not,  or  forgot.  His 
finely  attempered  spirit  was  not  hard,  nor 
**  smooth-rubbed,"  but  was  sensitive  to 
every  impression,  and  altogether  singular 
in  retentivencss.  But  more  than  this : 
no  man  who  does  not  marvel  at  himself 
can  be  the  custodian  of 

those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Arc  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing. 

And  thus  it  is  that  Wordsworth,  in  his 
profound  simplicity,  childlike  in  the  best 
of  all  senses,  with  his  pure  reverence  for 
man's  nature,  and  his  deep  and  calm  med- 
itative power,  is  precisely  such  a  one  as 
will  be  bountifully  dealt  with  in  spiritual 
possessions,  and  liberally  rewarded  for  his 
care  over  these.  The  very  redundancy, 
and  undue  appreciation  of  commonplace, 
which  his  unbiassed  lovers  regret  as  read- 
ily as  his  detractors  exaggerate,  are  of  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  such  a  study  as  this.  By 
giving  tnore  than  we  ordinarily  desire,  he 
often  avoids  giving  less  than  ia  necessary 


when  anjTthing  of  a  special  nature  ii 
sought  The  careful  chemist  prefers  tbc 
ore  with  some  of  its  rou|;h  sunxniadiim 
that  they  may  teach  him.  And  risfig 
from  physics  to  anything  as  ethereal  as 
poetry,  it  will  even  more  readily  be  admiV 
ted  that  much  lies  in  the  setting.  Woid^ 
worth's  words  often  bring  with  them  wiiat 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  palpable 
atmosphere  in  which  they  ^^live*  mofc^ 
and  have  their  being/* — so  much  so,  ifr 
deed,  that  where  in  another  man's  wo^  a 
similar  phrase  to  Wordsworth^i  is  found, 
a  very  different  idea  may  be  conveyed  or 
intended. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  allow  the  poet  to 
speak  for  himself.  The  first  ^^p»"|J* 
taken  is  that  of  a  mystical  association  of  a 
small  outer  fact  or  result  with  an  inwnd 
fear  or  desire  of  the  greatest 
There  is  no  need  to  auote  the 
poem.  It  is  No.  VII.  or  those  which  ht 
classed  under  the  bead  ^  Founded  on  ths 
Affections,"  and  begins  thus :  — 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  Lover's  ear  alone, 
What  once  to  me  befel. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  diy 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way» 
Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

He  watched  the  moon  as  it  _ 
ly  descended  behind  the  house  ^he  i^ 

proached. 

My  horse  moved  on ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped : 
When  down  behind  the  cottige-roo^ 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will 

Into  a  Lover's  head  t 

•*  O  mercy  I  "  to  myself  I  cried 

<<  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  1  " 

Reason  —  too  manifestly  at  work  In  lit 
life  we  lead  generally — would  at  onoe^cl 
course,  put  an  end  to  such  a  thoag^ft  0 
we  have  in  the  last  verse,  by  m  umllmt 
with  one  sharp  stroke,  the  £act  non  At 
inference,  believing  them  to  be  altogethtf 
alien  to  each  other;  but  fsmcy  is  stra^pitf 
strong  sometimes.  Let  us  py  no  omM 
overlook  the  quiet  compliment  to  tit 
lover  (as  well  as  necessary  warning  itf 
the  critic)  which  is  found  in  the  thira  to 
of  the  first  verse.    It  had  better  be  kft. 

to  the  psychologist  to  discover  and 

pret  the  genesis  of  such  commandii^l* 
pressions ;  it  is  enough,  here,  to  ny  Ail 
men  of  very  different  natures  (njumngllrt, 
notably  Goethe  and  Roossean)  hast  Ml  j 
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on  record  similar  indications  of  how  little,  If  hand  of  mine  another's  task  has  lightened, 
in  some  moods,  we  are  a£Fected  by  reason,       It  felt  the  guidance  that  it  dares  not  claim. 
while  we  give  way  with  a  will  before  the       Wordsworth  speaks  of  "the  sleep  that 
stress  of  fancies  phantasticm  the  extreme,  j^  ^mong  the  lonely  hiUs,"  and  yet  these 
There  is  a  very  curious  fragment  to  be  ^ery  hifis   were   the  quickenere  of  his 
found  among  t&e  "Poems  of  the  Imagi-  best  powers,  — for  "in  the  mountains  did 
nation :    —  h^  ^^^/  j^is  ^^^ ,» (Excursion,  Book  I.)— 
A  slumber  did  my  spurit  seal;  which  is,  after  all,  the  highest  thing  in 
I  had  no  human  fears  i  man.    It  is  not  too  much,  indeed,  to  say 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel  that  the  heights  in  his  own  poetry  were 
1  he  touch  of  earthly  years.  reached  by  means  of  this  spiritu  J  som- 
No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ;  nambulism.     There   is   one    passage   de- 
She  neither  hears  nor  sees ;  script! ve  of  this  living  sleep,  however, 
Rolled  round  m  earth's  diurnal  course,  which  outshines  all  Others ;  not  only  be- 
With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees.  ^ause  it  deals  at  greater  length  with  the 
Surely  this  is  the  very  height  of  self-  subject,  but 'is  itself  so  manifestly  the 
abstraction ;   and   yet  we   may  be   sure  voice  of  a  spirit  self-drawn  within  itself 
Wordsworth  knew  well  enough  that  un-  across  its  thoroughfares  to  the  inner  con- 
consciously,  even  thus,  the  spirit  was  ^th-  fines  where  there  are  the 
erin;;  color  and  warmth  from  its  environ-  . .       <  «  •         j    . 
ments;  laying  up  mystic  memories,  and  ABdc^^^^^'u'bL'ti^ir^gSS'' 
begetfng  powers  of  movement  for  days  to  of  en«e»  a^ution.       ^ 
come.     This  leads  to  the  admission  that                    ^ 

although  these  verses  may  represent  the       The  passage  alluded  to,  it  need  scarcely 

extreme  of  the   mood,  that  yet,  without  be  said,  is  that  altogether  Wordsworthian 

doubt,  in  Wordsworth,  that  wakefulness  one   in  "Tintem   Abbey,*'  where,  after 

which  was  richest  in  impulse  and  sugges-  acknowledging  the  presence  of  •*sensap 

tiveness  was  — paradox  tliough  it  seem —  t>ons  sweet,  felt  in  the  blood,  and  lelt 

rooted  in  what  he  has  more  than  once  along  the  heart,"  the  poet  speaks  of 
called  a  sleep.    And  as  we  sometimes  call  that  blessed  mood 

a  place  a  sleepy  place,  although  it  is  filled  In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

with  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  thus  In  which  the  heavy  and  the  vreary  weight 

thronged  with  the  infinite  energies  which  Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 

are  yet  so  independent  of  our  presence,  Is  lightened: — that  serene  and  blessed  mood 

discernment,    or   help  —  such    as    forest  In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on»  — 

crossed   by  gleaming  belts  of  sunshine.  Until,  the  teeath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

and  (irowsv  with  the  vprv  slf-pnlp<;«;ne«;Q  of    -^"^  ^^^^  *^®  motion  of  OUT  human  blood 

and  drowsy  with  the  very  sleeplessness  ol  ^j         suspended,  we  9Xt  iaid aslap 

Its   insect   hfe- so    Wordsworth   spoke  jnbody.a^beam^ialimngwid. 

similarly  of  the  moods  that  were  for  him  . 

fullest  and  most  productive  ;  even  when  Farther  on,  in  the  same  poem,  we  come. 

they  were  emptiest  of  distinct  intellectual  *o  a  passage  more  frequently  ouoted  than 

effort.     His  being  unrolled  itself,  and  al-  any  other  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth, 

most  —  one  is  tempted  to  say  —  automat-  where  he  describes  that  mystic  sense  of 

ically  chronicled  its  own  resources  and  companionship  which  made  what  is  termed 

developments.    On  the  heights  of  life  the  solitude  a  hallowed  rather  than  a  lonely 

footprints  of  the  man   become  deeper;  thing  to  him:  — 

and  in  Wordsworth's  case,  at  least,  they  Ihavefelt 

are  filled  all  the  more  brightly  with  flow-  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

ers  because  of  the  hollows  for  the  rains.  Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

His  best  phrases  even  bear  traces  of  swift-  Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

ness   in   them,  as  though  they  had  been  Whhse  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

written  to  the  dictation  of  some  high  in-  And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

formincr  presence;  and  his  noblest  work  And  the  blue  sky,  and  m  the  mind  of  man ; 

1,0     .x7\\*c.r^  f^r.  if  J  fo-o  irv^^-r^  \c^rr\uu^  ^1  A  fflotion  attd  a  spiHt,  that  unpcls 

ha.   NNritten  on  its  fa-e  (more  legibly  al-  All  thinking  thin«,  ail  objects  of  all  thought, 

most  than  we  can  well  find  elsewhere  m  And  rolls  tfirougK  all  things. 

literature),  this  confession,  —  which  Oliver 

Wendell  Holmes  has  found  such  exquisite  To  one    accustomed  to  give  heed  to 

words  to  express :  —  one's  commoner  life  only,  such  an  experi- 

If  word  of  mine  another's  gloom  has  bright-  ^nce  as  is  spoken  of,  for  example,  in  the 

cncd  fi"***  ^^  ^«se  two  passages,  might   be 

Through   my  dumb  lips  the  heaven-sent  classed  with  the  meaningless  ecstasies  of 

message  came ;  a  heathen  who  seeks  truth  by  closing  his 
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eyes  on  the  world  in  which  the  Truth  man- 
itested  himself.  But  it  is  not  so:  for 
who  has  looked  more  earnestly  or  lovingly 
on  the  world  than  Wordsworth;  or  who 
has  affirmed  more  strongly  than  he  that 

to  the  solid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye  ? 

At  the  same  time  he  unquestionably  held 
that  it  should  become  the  most  grateful 
duty  and  easy  surrender  of  the  wise  to 
yield  themselves  to  those  shyer  instincts  ; 
knowing  that  they  often  leaa  to  mounts  of 
vision  from  which  reason  may  look  down, 
although  it  could  never  have  climbed  un- 
aided. Life,  to  Wordsworth,  thus  became 
multiplied.  He  lived  two  lives;  and  no 
student  of  his  works  can  forget  the  many 
expressions  which  give  voice  to  his  double 
experi once.  To  use  Shakespeare's  phrase, 
there  is  "  no  speculation "  in  his  eyes. 
None  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  are  they 
far  and  keen  sighted.  Quiet  absorption 
was  their  work  rather  than  speculation. 
**  The  harvest  of  a  gutW  eye  "  is  to  him  the 
richest  of  all  that  may  be  gathered  ;  it  is  by 
"  an  eye  made  guiet  by  the  power  of  har- 
mony that  he  saw  into  what  he  called  the 
*'life  of  things."  With  clear  philosophic 
depth  he  saw  that  it  is  the  single  eye  that 
sees  truly ;  that  the  images  appear  mixed 
and  disordered  when  the  eye  is  not  one 
with  the  nature  of  things  whether  spiritual 
or  material,  and  that  the  union  of  both  (the 
eye  and  the  object  seen)  has  a  large  share 
in  the  discovery  of  poetic  truth.  Tlierefore 
it  is  he  works  (only  much  of  his  work  is 
waiting  for  the  coming  harmony)  as  he 
who  tunes  a  trichord  instrument  until  the 
wavy  pulsations  of  sound  cease,  and  the 
three  strings  give  out  a  tone  as  of  one. 
Yet  this  sleep,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  as 
intense  in  its  absorbing  power  as  in  its 
forgetfulness  of  the  lower  side  of  self ;  and 
so  strangely  is  the  mood  set  to  the  same 
key  with  the  object  of  its  interest,  that 
the  latter  becomes  not  a  shifting  shadow 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  reigning  spirit ; 
*'  a  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by." 
To  describe  his  position  apparent  paradox 
must  be  employed.  He  moves  about,  in 
his  own  words,' "  alive  to  all  things  and 
forgetting  all."  If  it  is  a  waterfall  to 
which  he  listens,  he  has  to  confess  that  it 
seems 

like  the  wild  growth 
Or  like  some  natural  produce  of  the  air, 
That  could  not  cease  to  be. 

When  the  spot  is  left,  the  "sounding  cat- 
aract "  translates  itself  into  a  **  passion  " 
within  him.    Or  if  he  speaks  to  the  leech- 


gatherer,  something  of  the  same  mjstk 
sense  of  continuity  comes  to  him,  acoooh 
panied  by  a  weira  memorjr  which  eludes 
the  grip  of  the  understanding :  — 

The  old  man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 

Scarce  heard;  nor  word  from  word  could  I 
divide ; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did 
like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a 


At  root  this  is  an  instinctive  love  of  har- 
mony, —  which,  in  its  turn,  as  we  see,  b^ 
comes  a  plea  for  continuity.  Hence  we 
find  that  the  relation  of  even  the  molllde^ 
ing  ruin  to  its  surroundings  appeals  to  his 
imagination  through  its  pathetic  affiliaties 
with,  rather  than  its  separation  from,  the 
life  of  nature  round  about  it  The  staaa 
is  a  very  lovely  one,  view  it  as  we  may:— 

Dying  insensibly  away 

From  human  thoughts  and  pnrpotes. 

It  seemed  — wall,  wrindow,  root  and  tovrer— 

To  bow  to  some  transformiriff  power^ 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

(Peter  BetU,  Part  IIL) 


It  is  true  there  is  the  parting  from 
and  his  usages;  but  Wordsworth  findi 
even  in  this,  as  it  were,  a  reason  for  mah- 
ing  the  ruined  chapel  one  with  natmeiai 
it  never  before  had  been.^  There  is  a 
great  inclusiveness  in  the  imaginalioo  ef 
the  man,  to  which  all  the  lesser  eada* 
sions,  so  to  speak,  contribute.  The  Unft 
we  imagine  as  placed  between  mriiiide  asd 
//iside  fronts  the  illimitable — not  on 
side,  but  on  both  sides  alike. 

How  absolutely  self-secure  in  Its 
mysticism  is  the  life  that  can  say— is 
quiet  disregard  of  the  '* bitter"*  voici 
which  comes  to  most  of  us  as  it  did  to 
Tennyson  in  "  The  Two  Voices :  *•— • 

Oh!  there  is  life  that  breathes  not; 

there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  pc^ 

ceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of. 

(Address  to  KUchmrn  Caslk.) 

Or  again  in  "  Presentiments,"— 

All  heaven-bom  Instincts  shun  the  tooch 

Of  vulgar  sense. 

How  vain  would  have  been  the  atteoot 
to  have  reasoned  Wordsworth  out  of  mi 
trust  and  vision  I  One  can  see  himgravdf 
smiling  down  one  of  our  modem  knowndi 
(or  know-nothings  either  for  that  matter) 
while  repeating  in  his  measured  wiqf  Hi 
own  impressive  lines,— 

Yet  there  ait 
Blest  times  when  mystery  is  laid  baTC^ 
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Tnllh  shows  a  glorious  f. 

While  on  that  istfimus  whiL._  __ 

The  councils  oE  both  woiltls  she  stands. 


ids 


The  truth  spoken  of  is  not  quite  synony- 
mous with  what  we  call  intellectual  appre- 
hension ;  it  is,  rather,  an  nJI-round  sense 
of  being  in  touch  with  ti-uth,  and  woult! 
thus  be  very  imperfectly  described  as  a 
result  of  an  effort  of  reason ;  although, 
assuredly,  reason  would  not  lose  its  share 
in  the  satisfaction.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  it  was  of  much  greater  value  in 
Wordsworth's  eyes  to  have  the  vital  as- 
surance of  neighborhood  to  the  spirit  of 
truth  than  to  have  the  ability  to  spell  out 
a  single  certainty.  This  lich  home-feeling 
(as  it  may  be  called)  towards  truth  wiU 
give  any  man  joy  for  himself,  if  it  does 
not,  indeed,  give  him  a  message  of  peace 
for  all  msn. 

Let  us  not  be  too  ready  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  what  we  may  imagine  inadequacy 
of  expression  in  matters  such  as  tnese. 
There  are  such  difficulties  to  be  met  in 
that  country  which  lies  between  the  soul 
and  the  pen  that  a  thought  —  with  its  aure- 
ole of  mystic  glory  about  it  —  often  goes 
forth  proudly  armor  clad,  only  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  bankrupt  of  all  but 
the  merest  wordiness.  It  is  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  those  dim  intimations  of  wealthier 
neighborhoods,  that  they  are  evanescent 
and  shrink  from  marrying  every-day 
speech.  Where  the  experience  is  already, 
a  word  01  two  will  touch  it  and  make  it 
thrill  in  answer.  Where  the  experience  is 
lacking,  on  the  other  hand,  no  description 
in  words  will  suffice.  Wordsworth  him- 
self was  duly  aware  of  the  incompetence  of 
language  to  express  half  of  his  mystic  life. 
The  verses  on  the  mountain  echo  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  little  dis- 
tance words  can  carry  us. 

ticars  not  also  mortal  IjfeP 
Hear  not  wc,  unthinking  creatures. 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife  — 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  I 

Have  not  iw  too?  —  yes,  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  nut  whence; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognized  intelligence  I 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar  ; 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear; 
For  of  God  —  of  God  they  aid 


all  such  "visitings"  come  to  us,  as  it 
were,  in  one  language  while  ive  speak  in 
another;  so  that  we  feel  like  the  poet's 


.  ._  exquisitely  drawn  Highland  girl,  who 
speaks  with  the  simplicity  and  frankness 
that  acknowledges  no  restraint  but 
such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visilings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
0£  /Ur  few  words  of  English  speech. 
Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  worth 
while  translating  as  we  may  mysltc 
thought  and  feeling  into  plain  English 
words,  few  will  question  the  sublimity  of 
utterance  which  Wordsworth  has  reached 
in  his  g;reat  "Ode  on  Intimations  of  Int- 
raortalily,"  which  Emerson  regarded  as 
the  high-water  mark  of  nineteenth-century 
poetry,  and  the  late  Lord  Houghton  — 
only  a  week  or  two  before  his  death  —  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  ode  in  this  connection  as 
containing  the  compressed  substance  of 
all  the  ri3i  and  vaned  references  to  the 
mystic  side  of  life  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  voluminous  works  of  the  poet.  Two 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  give  for  passing 
it  by  here ;  these  are,  that  it  requires  an 
essay  to  itself,  and  that  it  has  been  so 
frequently,  and  on  the  whole  so  satisfac- 
torily, dealt  with  already.  The  opportu- 
nity might  be  taken,  however,  to  state  that 
the  ode  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  "  Evening  Voluntary,"  No.  IX., 
which  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  indeed,  has 
urged  in  "  England's  Anliphon." 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  a  man  who 
was  more  sensitively  alive  to  Nature's 
various  powers  than  Wordsworth,  and, 
certainly,  no  one  has  ever  been  touched 
to  finer  issues  by  what  we  ordinarily  call 
trifles.  He  was  one  who,  in  his  own 
words,  had  "  among  leai/  things  an  under- 
sense  of  ^tatal."  And  truly,  how  deep 
a  truth  bes  oftentimes  in  the  common- 
place, betwixt  the  leaves  of  a  wayside 
flower,  as  it  were,  while  we  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

Thing  and  thought 
Mix  strangely ;  trifles  light,  and  partly  vain. 
Can  prop  .  .  .  our  nobler  being. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  Wordsworth 
that  wc  should  find  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  last  but  one  of  his  "  Even- 
ing Voluntaries,"  where,  in  addressing 
the  moon,  he  says  be 

sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  away 
To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of  day. 
And  make  the  serious  happier  than  the  gay. 

And  it  i.i  surely  no  wild  leap  of  fancy  to 
say  that  muchol  Wordsworth's  mysticism 
waa  inbreathed  in  the  quietness  of  twilight 
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deepening  into  darkness,  to  be  re-lit  some-  i 
times  by  the  soft  witchery  of  moonlight  —  [ 
**day  s  mutable  distinctions/*  as  he  called 
them,  ;;one,  and  the  mind  awakening  to 
the  awing  discovery  in  itself  of  the  pres- 
ence of  powers  and  realities  of  which  the 
visible  things  were  but  adumbrations. 
With  such  ingatherings  of  nature's  quiet- 
ness come  times  of  quickened  existence, 
in  which  the  very  body  we  inhabit  thrills 
with  a  strange  expectancy  of  newness :  — 

Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger. 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life. 

Or  again, 

A  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
Nor  for  that  place. 

There  is  one  other  more  detailed  account 
of  these  quiverings  of  the  "  electric  chain," 
by  which  Byron  tells  us  we  are  "  darkly 
bound.*'  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  eightn 
book  of  "  The  Prelude  :  **  — 

On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate, 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivial  forms 
Of  houses,   pavement,  streets,   of  men  and 

things, 
Mean  shapes  on  every  side;   but,  at  the  in- 
stant 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said, 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast  (how  strange 
That  aught  external  to  the  living  mind 
Should  have  such  mighty  sway !  yet  so  it  was), 
A  weight  of  ages  did  at  once  (icscend 
Upjjn  my  heart;  no  thought  embodied,  no 
Distinct  remembrances,  but  weight  and  power. 
Power  growing  under  weight :  alas  I  feel 
That  I  am  trifling:  *twas  a  moment's  pause  — 
All  that  took  place  within  me  came  and  went 
As  in  a  moment;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells, 
And  grateful  memory  as  a  thing  divine. 

It  is  a  common  experience  and  regret 
that  those  quick  feelings  of  newness, 
those  overshado wings  of  a  dual  power  or 
life,  those  strange  impulses,  and  generally, 
those  inarticulate  mysteries,  are  vivid  and 
real  to  us  in  chilahood  rather  than  in 
later  years.  In  the  ninth  "  Evening  Vol- 
untary "  (already  referred  to)  Wordsworth 
offers  up  thanks  —  as  for  no  common  gift 
—  in  that  he  was  permitted  to  have  nis 
spirit  revitalized  with  the  keenness  of  vis- 
ion, which,  according  to  established  law, 
the  man  had  seen 

die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  aay. 

Around  these 

Sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 


are  gathered  memories  somehow  in  deeper 
colors — albeit  much  greater  simplicity  ot 
outline  —  than  those  of  later  date  whidi, 
it  may  be,  are  of  even  heartrending  inten- 
sity. The  complaint  in  one  poem  (-*  Res- 
olution and  Independence  **)  of  **  dim  sad- 
ness and  blind  thoughts,"  wbtdi  the  poet 
acknowledges  he  ''knew  not  nor  coold 
name,**  is  one  lightly  to  be  borne  compared 
with  the  tender  sense  of  loss— > set  to  a 
low,  haunting,  minor  kev  —  expressed  ]a» 
for  example,  Henry  vaughan*s  lovely 
lines :  — 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  inf^ior  I 
Before  I  understood  the  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race. 
.■■•••        ■• 

But  felt  through  all  tkisfukfy  drtn 
Bright  shoots  of  everlasttngmtss^ 

If  the  sense  of  our  loss  be«  in  sone 
sort,  the  measure  of  our  fall,  no  wonder 
Wordsworth  exclaims,  — 

Our  childhood  uts. 
Our  simple  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elanBaHi. 

no  wonder  there  are  sad  records  of  the 
baffled  souPs  return  from  its  fmitlea 
quest ;  for  if  Wordsworth  is  consistent  Ift 
his  allusions  to  childhood,  in  placing  it  in 
its  simple  height  and  depth  ^>ovc  all 
after  strivings,  he  is  also  consistent  ia 
this,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  beyond  mf 
power  to  retrace  our  steps :  — 

The  days  gone  by 
Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
Of  life :  the  hiding-places  of  man's  power 
Open :  I  would  approach  them,  but  th»r  d__ 

(The  Prelude,  Book  XIL) 


In  a  more  elaborate  paper  than  this 

pretend  to  be,  it  mi^ht  be  shown  that  thcie 
are  mystic  founts  hidden  away  out  of  sirikft 
in  Wordsworth,  whose  presence  may^ 


easily  traced,  as  it  were  by  the  greeni 
of  the  grass  above  them.  Only  what 
feeling  has  leapt  up  into  some  fom  cf 
srelf-revelation  in  language  — inadeqnalB 
as  that  mav  be  —  have  passages  been  gtf* 
nercd  and  grouped.  It  would  not  bl 
strange  if  in  our  day  —  one  in  which  die 
physical  and  exact  sciences  are  predom^ 
nant  —  some  should  demand  a  specific 
justitication  of  Wordsworth's  mystidsMi 
One  might  readily  enough  adopt  as  at 
easy  close  to  all  controversies  on  the  tolh 
ject  the  poet's  own  dictum,  — 

Each  man's  mind  is  to  bendf 

Witness  and  judge; 

and  let  the  matter  rest  there.    It  anjrt 
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once  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable enough  to  object  to  any  form  of 
teaching  which  might  undermine  the  com- 
mon activities  of  life,  tend  to  generate  in 
the  mind  habits  of  aimless  dreaming,  and 
encourage  the  inclination  to  dismiss  rea- 
son as  an  incompetent  guide.  Nor  is  such 
mysticism  as  this  far  from  our  powers  of 
search.  That  search,  however,  need  not 
extend  to  Wordsworth ;  for  if  we  ask  him 
plainly  whether  or  not  he  advocates  a 
yielding  to  fancy  instead  of  science,  or  to 
illusion  for  its  own  sweet  sake,  we  have 
his  reply  in  no  unqualified  terms  :  — 

Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recall  ? 

To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 

Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn 

aside  ? 
No,  —  let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man's 

fall, 
The  universe  is  infinitely  wide ; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified, 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  oy  some  new 

wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery. 

His  mystical  leanings  are  natural  outgo- 
ings of  his  individuality,  not  mere  tentative 
movements  of  artificial  life,  and  they  are, 
emphatically,  all  in  the  direction  of  loftier 
intuition  and  more  earnest  life.  Ruskin 
has  somewhere  called  Wordsworth  "the 
poet  of  tightness^''  and  we  assuredly 
wrong  him  and  ourselves  if  we  regulate  his 
mysticism  to  the  realm  of  mere  conjecture 
and  wavering  indolence  of  reason.  Let 
us  not  readily  put  aside  his  own  belief  in 
the  use  of  what  is  so  finely  felt  that  words 
can  scarcely  claim  kinship  therewith  at 
all,  and  which  memorv  holds  rather 
through  the  knowled^^e  that  now  is  not  as 
then^  than  because  ofits  distinct  ability  to 
transcribe  the  past. 

Deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 
Of  shadowy  exultation ;  not  for  this, 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life ;  but  that  the  soul, 
Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity. 

It  is,  of  course,  even  now,  a  certainty, 
but  it  grows  clearer  year  by  year,  that 
W^ordsworth's  poetry  —  in  spite  of  the 
mass  of  his  commonplace  work,  if  you 
will,  —  is  of  quite  perennial  value.  And 
it  is  to  speak  of  no  remote  cause  of  this 
to  say  that  his  poetry  is  of  that  order 
which,  if  it  does  not  anticipate  science, 
nevertheless  finds  new  and  closer  relation- 
ships to  each  coming  truth,  as  though  it 
had  waited  therefor.  If  we  will  admit  it, 
indeed,  this  very  charm  of  easy  adjuat- 
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ment,  and  this  stran^^e  deep  perspective 
in  outlook,  —  where  is  no  cul  de  sac,  but 
the  rich  endless  unfolding  of  nature  and 
being, — are  themselves  testimonies  to  the 
largeness  of  a  life  whose  voice  —  despite 
all  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  —  must  ever  be 

Like  sighings  of  illimitable  forests, 
And  waves  of  an  unfathomable  sea. 

John  Hogben. 


From  The  SpectatOT. 
THE  MYSTICAL  SIDE  OF  GOOD  SENSE. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in 
the  new  number  of  the  National  Review, 
by  Mr.  John  Hogben,  on  **  The  M  vstical 
Side  of  Wordsworth."  We  should  like  to 
show  that  where  Wordsworth  is  most  mys- 
tical, good  sense  itself,  as  Englishmen 
usually  understand  it,  is  almost  identical 
in  its  assumptions,  thoueb  instead  of  set- 
tin  j^  out  in  full  the  path  by  which  these 
assumptions  are  reached,  good  sense  is 
apt  to  leap  to  a  conclusion  without  payine 
much  attention  to  the  somewhat  mysticu 
reasoning  by  which  these  assumptions  are 
established.  At  the  opening  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Hogben  shows  how  much  Words- 
worth relied  on  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  own  mind  came  in  what  may  be  called 
a  kind  of  mental  somnambulism,  a  mood 
in  which  the  senses  seemed  to  be  laid 
asleep  while  some  higher  faculty  was  aU 
the  surer  and  more  penetrating  in  its 
judgments  on  account  of  that  partial  sleep 
of  the  perceptive  powers.  In  the  great 
lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,  for  in« 
tance,  Wordsworth  insists  on  "that 
blessed  mood  *'  in  which, 

Even  the  motions  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body  and  become  a  living  soul. 

It  is,  he  tells  us,  not  by  a  restlessly  in- 
quisitive eye,  but  by  "  an  eye  made  guiei 
by  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  deep 
power  of  joy  *'  that  "  we  see  into  the  lite 
of  things."  So,  too,  he  defends  himself 
for  sitting  hour  after  hour  on  an  old  grey 
stone  in  apparent  vacancy,  on  the  ground 
that  — 

The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see, 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still, 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  oars 
By  a  wise  passiveness. 
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Again,  when  he  is  njost  deeply  stirred  by 
anything  he  hears,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
ola  leech-gatherer's  account  of  his  own  pa- 
tient endurance  of  hardship,  Wordsworth 
finds  the  figure  which  has  thus  deeply 
impressed  him  becoming  almost  unreal, 
*'like  one  that  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream." 
In  other  words,  Wordsworth's  vision  is, 
in  his  own  belief,  never  thoroughly  lucid 
till  he  is  rapt  by  it  far  away  from  the  ordi- 
nary alertness  which  is  commonly  called 
quickness  of  sense,  and  transported  into 
a  region  in  which  he  is  alone  with  his 
thoughts,  and  all  but  unconscious  of  the 
momentary  changes  going  on  around  him. 
Well,  is  not  Wordsworth  confirmed  by  the 
good  sense,  the  better  sense  of  the  world, 
in  tiiis  view  of  his,  that  we  are  apt  to  catch 
our  truest  and  most  really  informing  vision 
of  the  deeper  aspects  of  things  around  us, 
in  the  /^a^/ studied  of  our  glances,  or  even 
in  the  retrospect  with  which  we  revert  to 
what  we  have  previously  seen  without  see- 
ing it,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  half 
falling  asleep  at  night,  or  when  we  are 
just  awakening  and  tne  events  of  the  pre- 
vious day  flash  back  upon  us  a  new  light 
which  they  did  not  give  out  at  the  time  ? 
We  may  call  it  mysticism  when  we  are 
speaking  of  it  as  a  poet's  explicit  teaching ; 
but  we  do  not  call  it  mysticism,  we  call  it 
good  sense,  when  we  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  the  side  lights  cast  on  any  scene 
by  a  tranquil  memory,  than  to  the  view  of 
it  which  we  took  during  the  first  eager 
gaze  of  a  too  anxious  inquisition.  Even 
the  mere  man  of  the  world  is  conscious 
that  when  he  is  **  laid  asleep  in  body,"  he 
often  becomes  a  much  more  "living soul " 
for  those  things  which  he  is  most  desirous 
to  discern  truly;  that  as  his  senses  sink 
to  rest,  he  recalls  errors  of  which  he  was 
unconscious  when  he  committed  them,  or 
expressions  on  the  countenances  of  his 
friends  or  rivals  which  till  then  he  had 
completely  ignored.  And  if  this  be  so  in 
relation  to  things  essentially  of  this  world, 
it  is  certainly  much  more  so  as  to  those 
deeper  springs  of  motive  and  character 
which  it  takes  a  still  deeper  peace  of 
spirit  to  perceive.  Every  one  who  has 
any  insight  at  all,  knows  that  the  false 
notes  he  has  struck  during  his  hours  of 
work  come  back  to  him  most  clearly  when 
he  is  no  longer  absorbed  in  the  strain  or 
passion  ot  the  moment,  —  when,  indeed, 
he  is  not  even  consciously  reviewing  the 
events  of  the  day,  but  when  they  revisit 
him  involuntarily,  with  a  new  significance 
and  in  now  relations  of  which  he  had  no 
limpsc  before.  It  is  not  till  something 
as  happened  to  quiet  the  whole  nature, 


f 


or,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  to  siibdoe  H 
with  "the  power  of  harmony,'*  that  the 
real  drift  of  that  which  with  an  agitated 
and  excited  nature  we  had  no  power  to 
discern  at  all,  is  erasped.  It  is  not  die 
eye  which  sees  ill^  for  it  does  see  that 
which  the  mind  does  not  always  note  till 
the  scene  recurs  in  memorv ;  but  it  is  the 
mind  which  interprets  ill,  because  it  is 
too  much  blinded  by  the  beat  and  hurrr 
of  the  moment  to  take  all  in.  We  need 
a  wise  "  passiveness  "  to  interpret  tnily 
what  we  see.  But  the  good  sense  of  the 
world  is  quite  at  one  wim  Wordsworth  on 
this  point.  It,  too,  says  that  what  we  r^ 
member  when  the  rush  of  events  is  over,  is 
apt  to  be  much  truer  than  what  we  ace 
while  the  rush  of  events  lasts. 

Take  another  of  Wordsworth's  appai^ 
ently  mystical  inspirations.  There  is 
nothing  on  which  he  dwells  with  morede" 
light  than  the  power  of  the  imagination  to 
transmute  the  greatest  apparent  obstacles 
which  it  has  to  face  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  its  own  visionary  energy,  so  that 
instead  of  being  arrested  by  difficulties,  It 
is  the  difficulties  which  elicit  and  dispiij 
its  real  vitality  and  power:  — 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions  that  would  Mde 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  n 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even. 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and  kindling  on  all  i 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veQ 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  _ 
Capacious  and  serene :  —like  power 
In  man's  celestial  spirit;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire 
From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment,  nay,  fromgoil^ 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wilfii 
From  palpable  oppressions  ot  despair* 

In  like  manner  he  dwells  on  — 

Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  deHghtg 
And  miserable  love  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  r^ounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind  and  what 


It  is  a  subject  on  which  Wordsworth  Is 
never  tired  of  insisting,  that  the  im^gtai^ 
tion  of  man  has  in  its^  a  spring  of  joy  an 
deep  that  it  can  transform  the  noil 
gloomy  subjects  with  its  own  light,  till  te 
gloomier  they  are  intrinsically,  the  betttf 
they  serve  to  elorify  the  power  of  te 
mind  by  which  they  are  grasped  and  tiwe* 
formed.    That  explains  why  WoidsvoiA 
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seized  so  eagerly  on  subject; 
his  eonleraporaries  jeered  at  as  unpoetiea!. 
He  sought  to  show  that  the  power  oi  im- 
aginative joy  in  him  could  make  them  all 
the  more  poetical  from  their  unpromising 
appearance.  la  short,  the  more  imper- 
vious to  light  the  substance  on  which  the 
imagination  shed  its  rays,  the  mure  glori- 
ous the  transformation  it  effected  by 
toucliing  it  with  the  magic  of  its  passion. 
Well,  is  not  the  good  sense  of  the  world 
completelyat  one  with  Wordsworth  in  the 
result,  though  it  does  not  dwell  on  the  proc- 
ess with  (he  minute  care  with  whicti  he 
dwells  on  it?  Does  it  not  Ijelieve  that 
it  is  difficulties  which  maki;  a  man  — 
whether  imaginative  or  otherwise  — who 
is  worth  making  at  all  ?  Dous  it  not  hold 
that  the  most  ennobling  fati-  for  a  teally 
great  man  is  to  have  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
cast  in  his  way  that  he  may  surmount 
them,  and  by  surmounting  them,  come  to 
realize  the  deep-stored  energy  within,  of 
which  otherwise  he  might  never  know  the 
depth?  The  better  sense  of  the  world 
lakes  little  account  of  a  man  who  has  had 
no  difficulties,  it  takes  much  of  one  who 
has  had  the  greatest  difficulties  and  con- 
quered them,  and  more  still  of  one  who 
has  sought  out,  without  the  need  for  doing 
so,  a  difficult  path  that  leads  to  a  great 
goal,  and  conquered  the  obstacles  in  the 
way.  No  sound  judge  would  trust  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  plain  sailing.  We 
all  know  (hat  the  nature  which  has  not 
been  early  tested  and  often  tested,  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  that  it  is  not  tempered  as 
we  like  to  see  all  good  steel  tempered  be- 
fore we  use  it  in  a  great  conflict.  Words- 
worth's profound  belief  that  this  power 
was  in  the  mind  before  it  came  out  of  it, 
and  only  waited  to  be  brought  out  by  con- 
flict, does  not  concern  the  world,  which 
does  not  busy  itself  with  the  source  of  the 
energy  so  long  as  the  energy-'  is  there  and 
is  proved.  But  as  profoundly  as  Words- 
worth believed  that  conflict  and  resistance 
were  essential  to  bring  to  light  the  poet's 
inborn  power,  so  profoundly  does  the  bet- 
ter sense  of  (he  world  believe  that  no  man 
is  really  great  who  has  not  found  out  for 
himself  the  best  difficulties  10  overcome, 
even  if  they  did  not  challenge  him  to  over- 

Or,  again,  what  can  be  more  apparently 
mystical  than  Wordsworth's  belief  that  he 
could  feei  —  intuitively  feel  —  the  whole- 
ness of  the  universe,  and  the  greatness  of 
that  whole  ?  — 


hich   all  I  Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 

^V'hoS(;  dwelling  is  the  light  of  seltiag  suns, 
And  Ibc  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  ihc  bl  ue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  modon  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinkina  things,  2II  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  al  I  things. 

And  yet  is  it  not  this  very  sense  of  the 
wholeness  of  the  universe,  and  especially 
of  the  essential  harmony  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse with  the  most  sublime  things  in  it, 
like  "  the  light  of  setting  sune,  and  the 
round  ocean,  and  the  livmg  ai 
blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  m: 
good  sense  half  unconsciously  ir 
as  one  of  the  first  requisites 
and  sagacious  nature  ?  There 
good  sense  sooner  takes  offem 
either  want  of  a  large  sympathy  anil  in- 
sight into  the  world  without,  or,  on  the 
oiner  hand,  pessimism, — want  of  the 
former  implving  want  of  feeling  for  the 
way  in  which  one  thing  touches  another, 
and  gets  itself  into  true  relations  with 
it,  and  the  latter  implying  a  disposi- 
tion to  interpret  the  facts  of  life  from  the 
ugly  and  dark  side  of  it,  instead  of  from 
the  beautiful  and  bright  side  of  it.  Either 
the  one  disposition  or  the  other  is  offen- 
sive to  the  really  good  sense  of  the  world, 
which  is  nevertheless  all  unconscious  that 
in  thus  insisting  on  a  feeling  for  the 
whole,  as  distinct  from  a  feeling  for  insu- 
lated parts,  and  in  insisting  on  interpret- 
ing the  whole  by  that  which  is  greatest 
and  most  beautiful,  and  not  by  that  which 
is  smallest  and  most  ugly,  it  is  really  in- 
sisting on  a  mystic^  view  of  the  universe, 
and  especially  on  Wordsworth's  mystical 
view  of  it,  —  the  view  which  discerns  a 
prevailing  harmony  in  the  whole,  and 
which  makes  jov  the  key-note  for  explain- 
ing sorrow,  and  not  sorrow  the  key-note 
for  explaining  joy. 


A  pi 


Ih 


nee  that  disturbs 
.ted  thoughts  \  a  sense  : 
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with  tl 


I  joy 


I  WAS  Staying  lately  for  a  short  time  in 
Huntingdonshire,  and  finding  that  I  was 
within  an  easy  ride  of  the  three  Giddings 
—  Great  Gidding,  Steeple  Gidding,  and 
Little  Gidding —  I  determined  to  t^e  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  oSered 
itself  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  little  church 
and  manor  which  the  devotion  and  piety  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar  rendered  so  famous  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  some 
details  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
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whose  father,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins;  and  who  was  himself  closely 
attached  to  George  Herbert,  Richard 
Crash  aw,  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Bishop 
Williams. 

Nicholas  Ferrar  was  bom  in  London,  on 
February  22nd,  1592.  While  still  a  child 
he  displayed  an  exceptionally  thoughtful 
and  serious  disposition,  and  being  remark- 
ably quick,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Euborne  in  Berk- 
shire at  the  early  age  of  six.  Here  he 
stayed  until  he  was  thirteen,  having  ob- 
tained no  slight  proficiency  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  writing  and  arithmetic,  logic,  short- 
hand, and  music.  He  was  then  entered  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  after  a 
most  distinguished  career,  he  graduated 
in  his  nineteenth  year  and  was  elected  to 
the  physic  fellowship.  In  this  position, 
however,  which  must  have  been  entirely 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  was  not  long  to 
remain.  His  health,  which  had  always 
been  delicate,  completely  gave  way.  He 
suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  ague, 
which  the  Cambridgeshire  climate  tended 
to  aggravate ;  change  of  air  alone,  he  was 
assured,  could  benefit  him  ;  and  so,  in  the 
spring  of  161 3,  having  taken  his  master's 
degree,  he  left  Cambridge  for  Holland  as 
a  gcntleman-in-waiting  on  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  was  travelling  to  the  Palat- 
inate with  the  palsgrave  her  husband, 
and  to  whom  Nicholas  had  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Scot,  the  master  of  Clare. 

He  accompanied  the  royal  suite,  how- 
ever, only  as  far  as  Amsterdam.  Thence 
he  continued  his  travels  alone,  passing 
through  the  principal  towns  of  Saxony, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  finally  sailing 
from  Venice  to  Spain.  He  spent  some 
time  at  the  courts  of  the  different  nations, 
carefully  observing  and  noting  down  their 
different  customs,  and  making  a  special 
study  of  the  religious  peculiarities  which 
distinguished  them  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  His  health  varied  much  dur- 
this  period,  and  he  was  not  seldom  com- 
pletely prostrated  with  ague  ;  nor  did  he 
escape  the  adventures  and  risks  incident 
to  a  traveller  in  those  days,  frequently 
finding  it  necessary  to  assume  disguises. 
At  length,  in  161 8,  he  returned  to  England, 
being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
spent  some  time  with  his  parents  in  Lon- 
don. He  found  his  elder  brother  John 
acting  as  king's  counsel  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia;  but  when,  very  shortly  after- 
wards, John  was  made  cfeputy  governor 
under  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  Nicholas  ac- 
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cepted  his  brother's  late  daties,  in  tibe 
discharge  of  which  he  displayed  such  ooo- 
summate  aptitude  and  knowledget  that  in 
1622  he  was  raised  by  UQanimous  consent 
to  the  position  of  deputy  governor,  which 
he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  in  1624.  Nicholas  was 
then  returned  as  a  member  of  Parliament; 
an  honor  which  he  soon  resigned,  being 
wishful  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  li£e  to 
religious  seclusion  in  retirement  from  the 
world. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  looked  aboot 
for  a  place  suitable  to  his  intention,  and 
in  1624  purchased  the  lordship  and  manor 
of  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshiret  die 
peaceful  and  sequestered  situation  of 
which  promised  to  lend  itself  readily  to 
his  pious  designs.  The  estate  was  small; 
the  old  manor-bouse  (Gidding  Hall,  as  it 
was  called),  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  and 
the  little  chapel  close  by,  then  used  as  a 
barn,  were  almost  the  ooly  buildings  npon 
it.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother,  now 
seventy-three  years  of  age  (his  father  had 
died  four  years  before),  he  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work  a  reformation.  The 
chapel  was  cleansed  and  repaired,  and 
provided  with  everything  necessarr  for 
the  decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  mvlas 
service.  Permission  was  obtained  iroa 
his  old  friend  Bishop  Williams  oif  LincolB 
for  services  to  be  performed;  and  ana^ 
rangement  was  made  with  the  parish  priot 
of  Steeple  Gidding  to  read  matins  eiciy 
day  at  eight  o^cIock,  the  litany  at  M, 
and  evensong  at  four. 

Mrs.  Ferrar  now  sent  for  her  only  dxaA 
ter,  Susanna,  who  had  married  Mr.  Job 
Collet,  of  Bourn  Bridge,  near  Cambriitei 
and  was  the  mother  of  ei^ht  sons  and 
eight  daughters,  to  come  with  her  husbud 
and  famihr  and  form  a  kind  of  1  tligioi 
household.  They  did  so;  and  in  the  jtM 
1625,  amid  a  scene  of  rare  picturesqueneas 
and  sheltered  beauty,  the  members  of  tUs 
united  family  entirely  surrendered  thc» 
selves  to  works  of  devotion,  mortificatte 
and  active  charity. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Ferrar d^ 

cided  to  take  holy  orders.    He  fdt  thit 

by  so  doing  he  would  be  able  to 

more  legitimate  assistance  in  the 

i  of  the  worship  and  devotionad 

I  of  the  community,  auite  determining, bov^ 

'  ever,  not  to  proceea  beyond  the  first  ovder 

of  the   Anglican  ministry.    Accofdiii^ 

'  he  was  ordained  deacon  by   Dr.  Lanfll 

■  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cantertor*  hat 

.  then  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,   on  TriMtf 

I  Sunday,  1626.    On  the  same  day  be  ic^ 

istered  a  vow  "that,  since  Goa  hid  la 
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often  heard  his  most  humble  petitions  an(] 
delivered  him  out  ot  many  dangers,  and  in 
many  desperate  calamities  liac!  extended 
his  mercy  to  him,  he  would  give  himself 
up  coatinually  to  serve  God  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  m  the  office  of  a  deacon,  into 
which  otEce  he  had  that  very  morning 
been  regularly  ordained ;  that  he  had 
long  ago  seen  enough  of  the  manners  and 
of  tfie  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  that  he 
did  hold  them  all  id  so  low  esteem  that 
he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  mortification,  in  devotion 
and  charity,  and  in  a  constant  preparation 
for  death.  It  appears  that  he  had  previ- 
ously undertaken  a  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 

Mr.  Ferrar  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  decoration  of  the  little  church,  it 
was  first  re-floored  and  panelled  through- 
out ;  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  reading- 
de.sl<  were  provided  with  two  sets  of  rich 
hangings  and  cushions,"  some  being  of 
Mrs.  Ferrar's  own  working — green  for 
ferial,  blue  embroidered  with  gold  and 
edged  with  lace  for  festival  use.  A  brass 
font  t  standing  on  a  graceful  pedestal  also 
of  brass,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  a 
brass  eagle  for  the  lectern,  were  placed, 
the  one  near  the  pulpit  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  near  the  readin;;-desk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  altar  itself 
was  of  cedar;  the  vessels  and  ornaments 

The  old  hall  was  neit  restored  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  religious 
community.  A  large  room  was  set  apart 
as  the  oratory  for  die  common  devotions 
of  the  family,  and  two  smaller  ones  for 
night  oratories.  To  each  inmate  were  al- 
lotted two  small  private  rooms.  Three 
larger  ones  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
three  resident  teachers  whom  Mr.  Ferrar 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  music  (vocal,  instrumental,  and 
theoretical),  in  English  and  Latin,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Another  spacious 
room  was  reserved  as  a  kind  of  book-lab- 
oratory and  fitted  up  with  machinery  for 
rolling,  pressing,  and  binding  books.  A 
largeouihouse  was  converted  into  a  school- 
room for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
children  of  the  neighboring  parishes. 
Mottoes  and  texts  of  Scripture  adorned 
the  walla  of  each  room ;  and  a  small  brass 
plate  engraved  with  the  words,  "House 
of  Prayer,"    which    still  remains  in  its 


1  This  h.uhappilv  b»n  prEUrved.  It  hu  1  cnver 
of  qu>int  dKica  rnund  which y&KrcdWri  and  craisu 
ilicTnUE.    lliecrasihai  diuppcand.     Id  ihapt  aod 
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place,  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
church.  Out  ot  doors  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  tastefully  laid  out  and  re- 
claimed to  their  original  beauty  and  use. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  household  Mr. 
Ferrar  drew  up  with  great  minuteness  a. 
table  of  rules.  Each  member  had  his  or 
her  own  special  duties  to  perform,  and 
a  special  time  for  their  performance. 
Everything  was  so  arranged  that  nothing 
should  be  carried  to  excess.  It  was  Mr. 
Ferrar's  favorite  maxim  that  *'  the  golden 
mean,  if  one  Could  only  bit  it,  was  die 
surest  way  to  effect  great  things  as  well 
in  spiritual  as  In  temporal  matters.'' 
Their  common  devotional  exercises,  th-ir 
private  prayers  and  meditations,  their 
fasting  and  abstinence,  were  all  arranged 
with  a  due  regard  to  health ;  and  the 
hours  for  the  instruction  and  recreation  o£ 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  were 
proportioned  with  a  similar  care.  As 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Collet  grew  up  they 
came  under  the  more  immediate  influence 
of  Mr.  Ferrar,  whose  untiring  energies 
were  devoted  to  their  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  welfare.  Short  services  were 
drawn  up  for  each  honr  of  the  day,  con- 
sisting of  a  hymn,  psalms,  collects,  and 
passages  from  the  Gospels ;  and  In  order 
that  these  might  be  regularly  recited  with- 
out weariness,  Mr.  Ferrar  divided  such 
members  of  die  community  as  were  will- 
ing into  companies  of  three  or  four,  ap- 
pointing to  each  company  certain  hours 
with  their  proper  psalms ;  in  this  way  tiie 
whole  of  the  psalter  was  repeated  each 
day.  The  night  too  had  Its  special  devo- 
tions. A  simultaneous  twofold  watch, 
one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women,  its 
members    varying  each  night,  took  the 

1 from  nine  tdl  one,  and  during  that 

leated  antiphonalJy  the  psalms,  oc- 
lly  singing  a  hymn  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  organs  in  the  oratories, 
Of  the  prayers  used  by  the  family  in  their 
united  devotions  some  were  composed  by 
Mr,  Ferrar  himself,  others  were  transla- 
tions from  foreign  devotional  works,  but 
all  were  written  out.  "Extemporary 
prayers,"  Mr.  Ferrar  used  to  say, "  needed 
little  other  confutation  than  to  take  them 
in  shorthand  and  show  them  some  lime 
after  to  those  very  men  that  had  been  so 
audacious  to  vent  them.  A.sk  their  own 
judgments  of  them  (for  I  think  they  will 
hardly  know  them  again)  and  see  if  they 
do  not  blame  them."' 

Cheerfulness,  purity,  and  love  reigned 
at  Little  Gidding,  the  desire  of  all  being 
simply  to  make  themselves  and  others 
better.    This  was  theiraim;  their  method 
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was  founded  on  a  loyal  and  willing  adher- 
ence to  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  guid- 
ance by  Mr.  Ferrar.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month  there  was  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  their  own  little 
church  at  which  Mr.  Ferrar  assisted  as 
deacon,  the  celebrant  generally  being  the 
priest  from  Steeple  Gidding,  or  sometimes 
a  visitor  from  Cambridge.  Each  Sunday 
morning  the  children  of  the  surrounding 
parishes  assembled  at  the  manor-house  to 
repeat  their  psalms  and  to  attend  divine 
services  in  the  church,  whither  they 
marched  in  procession.  The  order  of 
this  procession,  which  was  regularly  ad- 
hered to  on  week-days  as  well  as  Sundays, 
was  as  follows :  — 

First,  the  three  schoolmasters  in  black 
gowns  and  Monmouth  caps:  then  Mrs,  Fer- 
rar's  grandsons,  clad  in  the  same  manner,  two 
and  two :  then  her  son  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Collet,  in  the  same  dress : 
then  Mr.  Ferrar  in  surplice,  hood,  and  square 
cap,  sometimes  leading  his  mother :  then  Mrs. 
Collet  and  all  her  daughters,  two  and  two: 
then  all  the  servants,  two  and  two  :  the  dress 
of  all  was  uniform :  then,  on  Sundays,  all  the 
psalm-children  two  and  two.  As  they  came 
into  the  church  every  person  made  a  low 
obeisance,  and  all  toolc  their  appointed  places. 
The  masters  and  gentlemen  in  the  chancel : 
the  youths  knelt  on  the  upper  step  of  the  half- 
pace  :  •  Mrs.  Ferrar,  her  daughter,  and  all 
her  granddaughters  in  a  fair  island  seat.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar  at  coming  in  made  a  low 
obeisance :  a  few  paces  further,  a  lower ;  and 
at  the  half-pace,  a  lower  still ;  then  went  into 
the  reading-<lesk  and  read  ^iatins  according 
to  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer.  This  ser- 
vice over,  they  returned  in  the  same  order  and 
with  the  same  solemnity. t 

Dinner  was  then  served,  during  which 
passages  from  scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
history  were  read  aloud.  At  two  o'clock 
evensong  was  sung  in  the  church,  and 
was  followed  by  the  recital  of  psalms  in 
the  oratory.  At  five  or  six  they  supped  ; 
and  a  hymn  and  compline  prayers  brought 
the  worship  of  the  day  to  a  close  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  for  retiring  to  rest. 

The  hours  of  each  day  in  the  week  were 
regularly  divided  and  allotted  to  various 
kinds  of  work,  spiritual  exercises,  and 
recreation.  Four  o'clock  was  the  hour 
for  rising,  five  for  family  prayers  in  the 
oratory  ;  the  psalms  of  the  hour  were  said 
at  six,  and  followed  by  matins  in  the 
church  at  half  past.  At  seven,  and  at 
each  hour  throughout  the  day,  the  proper 
psalms  were  repeated  by  that  company 

•  In  th'M  case,  the  step  which  formed  the  only  division 
between  the  chancel  and  the  bodv  of  the  church, 
t  Wordsworth's  Eccleaiastical  Biography,  v.  166. 
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whose  turn  it  might  be.  Breakfast 
served  at  eight;  and  instractioa  followed 
until  ten,  the  hour  for  litany.  Eleven  was 
the  dinner  hour;  recreation  was  penni^ 
ted  until  one,  when  instruction  was  r^ 
sumed.  Evensong  was  sung  in  the  churdi 
at  four.  In  the  winter  the  supper  boor 
was  five,  and  in  the  sunmier  six ;  after 
supper  all  were  free  until  eight,  when 
prayers  were  said  in  the  oratory. 

As  soon  as  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  CdDet 
were  old  enough  they  assumed  in  tarns  the 
superintendence  of  the  household  dutieSi 
They  received,  too,  from  Mr.  Ferrar  a 
practical  training  in  sumnr,  empkijing 
their  skill  in  the  relief  otall  who  needeS 
it  in  the  neighborhood.  The  seven  daugh- 
ters who  remained  unmarried  were  known 
as  *'  the  sisters,"  and  assumed  the  names 
of  the  Chief,  the  Patient,  the  Cheerful, 
the  Affectionate,  the  Submiss,  the  Obedi- 
ent, the  Moderate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occupations 
of  the  community  was  the  constructiQa, 
under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Fenv, 
of  "  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels."*  These 
were  produced  by  cutting  out,  and  pastiag 
together  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  portiooi 
of  the  narratives  given  bv  each  £vai^ 
list.  So  cleverly  were  roe  pieces  fitted 
to  one  another,  and  the  sheets  bound  t» 
gcther,  that  when  finished  the  whole  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  an  origuil 
printed  work.  One  of  these  Hannonies 
was  so  much  admired  by  King  Chailei, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  Uttle  Giddi^g  ia 
Mav,  1633,  that  he  begged  for  a  oo^ 
to  be  made  for  his  own  use,  and  afto^ 
wards  for  a  Harmony  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles. 

The  spiritual  exercises  of  Mr.  FcifV 
himself  exceeded  those  of  the  other  nh 
mates  of  his  religious  house.  Two  or 
three  nights  every  week  he  spent  in  waidh 
ing  either  in  the  church  or  In  the  oialorj* 
On  other  nights  he  rose  at  one,  bei^ 
awakened  from  his  short  rest  by  the  oo» 
pany  whose  watch  had  just  termlnaled 
His  night  vigils  were  often  parttcipated  ia 
by  pious  friends  from  the  neighbothoodL 
and  by  those  guests  whom  the  *«nw  ^J 
the  community  attracted.  Richard  Qfr 
shaw  particularly  delighted  to  come  Ofcr 
from  Cambridge  and  join  his  friend  ia 
these  solemn  hours  of  prayer  and  OMiSta- 
tion.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  tiae 
was  devoted  by  Mr.  Ferrar  to  the 


*  A  description  of  the  extent  ommw  of 
I  monies,  preserved  in  the  British  Atuatuoi  ani  h  te 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  «i||  EtfcMlii 
I  *'  Two  Lives  of  N.  Ferrar,'*  admirably  ^^fmi 
J  Rev.  (now  Professor)  J.  £.  B.  lCayor» 
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siiion  of  the  essays,  sbori  biographies  of 
the  saints,  historical  sketches,  and  moral 
and  devotional  works,  ivhich  were  some- 
times read  aloud  during  meals,  or  used  as 
text-books  for  the  j-ounger  members  of 
the  family.  Ties  of  the  closest  friendship 
existed  between  Nicholas  Ferrar  and 
George  Herbert;  thty  always  spoke  of 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  though  per- 
sonal meetings  were  rare,  correspondence 
was  frequent  up  to  the  time  of  George 
Herbert's  death. 

It  was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  exempiiticalion  ot  picly  and  strictness 
of  life  manifested  at  Little'Gidding  should 

Erovoke  not  only  wonder  and  curiosity, 
ut  obloquy  and  malignant  abuse.  The 
Ferrars  suffered  alike  from  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  Puritans  and  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics; and  although  all  their  rules  were 
cordially  approved  by  Bishop  Williams, 
who  paid  several  visits  to  Little  Gidding 
from  his  palace  at  Buckden,  they  were 
denounced  on  the  one  hand  as  Papists 
and  on  the  other  as  Protestants,  being  in 
fact  neither,  but  living  in  strict  and  loyal 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Mrs.  Ferrar  died  in  1635,  and  her  son 
Nicholas  survived  her  but  two  years.  He 
passed  away  on  the  morning  of  December 
4th,  1637,  precisely  as  the  clock  struck 
one,  his  regular  hour  of  rising  for  prayer 
and  meditation. 

The  character  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  was 
a  unique  and  many-sided  one.  In  his  ear- 
lier life  he  was  at  once  mathematician,  lin- 
Biisl,  physician,  barrister,  and  musician, 
e  had  been  a  courtier,  a  traveller,  a  co- 
lonial deputy  governor,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  and  underneath  all  this  ver- 
satility of  intellect  was  a  mind  gifted  with 
a  spiritual  faculty  of  the  deepest  earnest- 
ness. And  at  length  when  the  imperious 
call,  which  most  surely  and  certainly  does 
come  to  some  men,  came  to  him  and  sum- 
moned him  to  a  life  apart  from  the  world 
—  to  the  deepening  of  his  own  spirituality 
and  to  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
others  —  he  was  not  behindhand  in  em- 
bracing the  higher  wnik  which  leads  to 
the  "heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Brilliant  as  was  the  career  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar  in  the  world,  who  shall  say  that 
his  life  did  not  shine  with  a  brighter  lus- 
tre in  the  self-renunciation  of  the  spirit- 
ual director  at  Little  Gidding? 

After  Mr,  Ferrar's  death  the  direction 
of  the  community  was  undertaken  by  his 
nephew  Nicholas,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother  John ;  but  the  exceptionally 
gifted  genius  of  this  young  man  (he  was 


only  twenty)  was  lost  to  the  Church  by  his 
early  death  in  May,   1640.     The  interest- 


between  the  king  and  Lit- 
tle Gidding,  however,  was  not  suffered  to 
lapse.  In  the  year  1646  Charles  in  his 
flight  from  Oxford  came  to  Gidding  a  lit- 
tle after  midnight  in  the  early  hours  of 
May  and,  and  craved  protection  and  con- 
cealment. For  belter  security  he  was 
conducted  to  a  house  at  Coppingford, 
whence  he  passed  the  next  day  on  his 
way  northwards.  A  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chapel  commemorates  this 
visit  with  the  following  inscription  under 
the  royal  coat  of  arms.  Insignia  Caroli 
Regis  gni  tatilavit  apud  Ferrarios  :  z 
Maii.,  A.  S.  1646.*  In  the  troublous 
times  that  followed,  times  fraught  with 
danger  alike  to  the  Church  and  the  nation. 
Little  Gidding  was  not  spared.  The  fam- 
ily, forewarned  of  a  meditated  attack  upon 
their  retreat,  managed  by  a  timely  flight 
to  save  their  persons  from  violence ;  but 
the  little  church  was  rudely  desecrated 
and  robbed,  the  mansion  plundered,  and 
most  of  the  literary  works  of  the  Ferrars 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  members  of 
this  unique  family — whose  home  was  at 
once  a-retreat,  a  college,  a  sisterhood,  and 
a  hospital,  whose  life  was  a  psalm  and  a 
benevolence,  whose  enet^ies  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  been  directed  with 
noble-hearted  self-abnegation  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Cod's  glory  by  the  example 
of  a  life  of  devout  worship  and  of  never- 
flaggiig  sympathy  with  and  care  for  their 
poorer  brethren  —  were  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate for  safety.  Ties  of  kindred  and  those 
deeper  ties  which  union  in  spiritual  and 
eternal  things  alone  can  weld,  were 
wrenched  asunder  never  here  to  be  re- 
united. As  one  stands  on  the  green  slope 
which  marks  the  site  of  Gidding  HeJI, 
and  recalls  scene  after  scene  of  those 
days  of  bitter  intolerance,  only  one  feeling 
is  possible  —  the  feeling  of  pity;  of  pity 
alike   for  the  persecuted  and  the  perse- 


It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  1: 
that  a  friend  and  myself  arranged  to  make 
our  pilgrimage  to  Little  Gidding.  The 
sky  was  dapped  with  soft  flakes  of  white 
cloud,  and  the  midday  stillness  just  ruffled 
by  the  few  homely  sounds  of  village  life 
which  the  faint  breeie  wafted  along  as  we 
rode  out  of  the  courtyard  of  a  decayed 
but  still  imposing  posting-inn,  a  relic  of 
coaching-days,  and  turned  along  the  once 
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frequented  highroad  between  London  and 
York.  The  full  light  of  the  June  sun  was 
falling  clear  on  the  golden  flats  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire ;  and  that  inner  sympathy  of 
the  quietude  and  solemnity  of  nature,  al- 
ways ready  to  respond  to  our  highest 
moods  or  aspirations,  seemed  wonderfully 
near  and  real.  Neither  of  us  cared  for 
conversation,  and  we  rode  on  mile  after 
mile  in  silence.  Turning  out  of  the  high- 
road at  Alconbury  we  Tost  sight  of  the 
numerous  church  spires  which  just  before 
were  to  be  seen  dotting  the  landscape 
around  us.  Next  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Coppingford,  where  the  home  of  the  loyal 
Roman  Catholic  afforded  shelter  and  hid- 
ing to  the  royal  fugitive  stumbling  through 
the  fields  with  a  lantern  and  a  single  guide 
on  that  dark  May  night  which  preceded  his 
surrender  to  the  Scottish  army.  A  turn 
in  the  lane  revealed  the  grey  tower  of 
Hammerton  church,  as  yet  halt  hidden  by 
the  tall  sprays  of  blowing  dog-roses  whicn 
tinted  the  dark  hedgerows  with  a  livelier 
green  and  blushing  white.  But  we  left 
Hammerton  buried  amongst  the  beeches 
and  willows  for  another  day's  exploration, 
and  turned  to  the  right  along  a  gently  ris- 
ing road  flanked  by  low  hedges  bounding 
yellow  fields,  in  one  of  which  some  half 
dozen  busy  mowers  lent  a  charm  of  human 
life  to  the  otherwise  unbroken  stillness  of 
the  landscape.  A  little  further,  and  an 
old  white  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges  as  we 
turned  into  the  ancient  manorial  estate  of 
the  Ferrars,  and  received  the  keys  of  the 
little  church  readily  offered  to  us  by  the 
clerk.  We  passea  down  the  hedge-side 
through  a  couple  of  gates,  and  then  on  our 
left,  standing  in  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of 
beeches,  was  the  small  but  beautifully 
proportioned  chapel.  Within  a  stones 
throw  formerly  stood  the  old  mansion 
fronting  south-east;  but  no  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  seen,  though  the  raised  pathway 
which  led  from  its  entrance  to  the  church- 
door  is  still  traceable.  We  left  our  horses 
to  wander  in  the  meadow,  and  as  we  stood 
gazing,  the  sweet  glory  of  the  June  sun 
was  falling  aslant  on  the  old  red  brick  and 
grey  lichened  stone  of  the  south  wall ;  and 
the  tall  grass  in  the  graveyard,  swayed  by 
the  breeze,  was  full  of  color  and  beautv. 
In  the  calm  and  peace  of  the  scene  one's 
soul  seemed  to  be  hallowed  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  perfect  solitude  and  repose,  while 
the  picture  of  the  pure  and  holy  life  of 
the  '•  nuns  of  Little  Gidding"  rose  up  be- 
fore one's  imagination,  compelling  sym- 
pathy and  homage. 

Wc  opened  the  wooden  wicket,  and, 
treading  softly  over  the  stones    in  the 
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centre  of  the  path  which  tell  ol  the  last 
resting-place  of  John  Collet  and  of  bis 
daughter  Susanna,  we  paused  before  the 
closed  door  to  read  the  legend  above^ 
**  This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of 
God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven."  Surely 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  presence  of  God 
could  be  revealed  I  We  entered,  and  the 
closed  door  seemed  to  shut  us  into  a  holier 
sanctuary  and  to  a  nearer  realixatioa  of 
the  unseen.  The  sunlight  fointly  streamed 
in  through  the  colored  glass  of  the  illu- 
minated arms  of  the  royalcoat  of  Charles ; 
and  the  half-tints  glimmered  on  the  bnss 
of  the  font  and  the  eagle  and  the  mural 
tablets  of  John  Ferrar  and  Susanna  CoUeL 
Sinking  into  one  of  the  oak  stalls,  whidi 
range  along  the  walls  as  in  a  coUece 
chapel,  oncTs  thoughts  wandered  ban* 
wards  over  the  many  changes  witnessed 
bv  that  small  shrine.  Its  restoration  by 
>f  icholas  Ferrar,  with  the  night  vigils,  the 
psalmody,  the  meditations,  the  celebnr 
tions  at  the  raised  and  beautiful  altar 
decked  with  lights  and  flowers,  the  lowly 
reverence,  the  mysterious  Presence,  the 
hush  of  adoration,  and  the  light  of  God  in 
the  soul.  Then,  its  desecration  by  the 
heavy-handed  Puritan  rabble ;  the  break- 
ing  up  of  the  little  commmnity,  and  the 
silenced  Prayer-book  unheard  tor  fifteen 
years.  Again,  a  gleam  of  joyous  brigfi^ 
ness  at  the  Restoration ;  and  again,  a  pe- 
riod of  lax  services  and  gloom. 

Ah  (so  ran  one*s  thoughts),  surely  one 
might  live  unspotted  from  the  worlo  amid 
these  hallowed  scenes,  toiling  for  othen, 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
sinful;  growing  more  and  more  into  the 
heavenly  life,  following  the  divine  type  in 
the  true  union  of  the  active  with  the  ooi^ 
templative ;  aiming  at  the  perfection  of 
life  in  the  combination  of  work  and  war- 
ship —  of  worship  which  is  work,  and  of 
work  which  is  worship ;  prc^ressinff  veiy 
slowly  perhaps  over  tJie  thorny  ancTstoaj 
path,  but  still  and  ever  advancing  to  a 
clearer  entrance  into  that  life  etcnitl 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  our  fellowahl^ 
with  the  true  God  in  bis  revelation  of  hioh 
self  through  Jesus  Christ  I 

My  friend  had  wandered  out  into  the 

graveyard,  and  as  I  roused  myself  firm 

my  musings  to  join  him,  the  sun  waa  Inlf 

overshadowed  by  a  dark  cloud.     **  *Tla  a 

twofold  omen,"  1  said,  as  we  rode  slowly 

away  through   the  long  grass,  past  die 

orchards  and  beeches  to  uie  old  gale  and 

i  the  road,  ''  'tis  a  twofold  omen :  the  fntnre 

I  of  the  Anglican  Church  will  be  none  the 

I  less  bright  for  its  late  period  of  glooa; 

\  and  not  dimmer  but  the  more 


ing  wiH  be  the  eCeraal  glorv  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  us  that  we  dwell  for  a  motncni 
in  the  half-lights  of  time." 

T.  HERSER:r  Bindley. 


TOUSSAINT   LOUVERTURE. 
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From  Mtcnullan'i  Miesuie. 
[■  L'OUVERTURE. 

To  free  3  race,  to  found  a  nation  — 
there  is  a  work  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
among  men,  a  thought  to  join  the  ages, 
telling  of  the  gods  and  heroes  oE  the  past. 
Great  are  they  who  have  accomplished 
this,  strong  in  the  will  that  commands 
obedience,  full  of  the  courage  thai  knows 
no  defeat,  rich  in  the  devotion  that  calls 
men  to  duty  ;  and  happy  is  tVie  people  that 
tinds  such  a  leader,  else  it  may  sit  forever 
in  the  house  of  bondage.  Such  an  one 
was  Toussaint  L'Ouverturc,  the  negro. 
He  was  a  man  of  various  fortunes  and 
eventful  life.  More  than  forty  years  had 
he  lived,  a  slave  among  slaves,  before  he 
was  called  lo  be  the  rulet  of  his  people. 
Like  Uavid,  the  shepherd  boy  of  Judah, 
who  came  forth  to  be  her  deli  verer  and  her 
king,  he  fell  the  joy  of  victory  and  domin- 
ion ;  like  Joan  ot  Arc,  tbft  saviour  and 
martyr  of  France,  be  tasted  a  biUcrness 
worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  Deep 
sunk  in  degradation,  he  rose  ''to  height 
of  noblest  temper,"  such  as  theirs,  and  to 
his  valor  joined  fortitude  and  wisdom. 
He  found  his  people  in  all  the  wilfulness 
of  aimless  anarchy;  he  left  it  so  strong 
and  united  that  all  the  power  of  Napoleon 
fought  against  it  in  vain.  In  this  slave 
was  found  the  one  man  fit  to  command  in 
war,  or  to  goi-ern  in  peace ;  the  one  man 
free  from  the  prejudice  of  race  and  the 
desire  of  revenge  ;  just  and  merciful  after 
ages  of  tyranny,  incorruptible  and  gener- 
ous after  ages  of  abasement 

Long  before  the  days  of  Toussaint, 
Hayti  or  San  Uomin^o,  the  queen  of  the 
Antilles,  was  famous  in  history  ;  for  there 
Columbus  established  his  first  setdement 
in  America,  and  there  was  first  enacted 
that  shameful  tragedy  whicb  has  been  re- 
peated wherever,  to  the  ruin  of  a  simpler 
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been  at  the  command  o!  European  rapac- 
ity. The  colonists  began  to  oppress  the 
natives  —  simple  children  of  idleness  and 
mirth.  The  Indians  took  up  arms  —  they 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  lo  till  the  ground 
and  labor  in  the  mines  for  the  benelit  of 
their  oppressors.  When  they  rebelled, 
their  hardships  were  increased.  At  length, 
bowed  down  by  war  and  famine  and  ua- 


seemed  as  though  they 
would  soon  die  out;  and  then  there  rose 
up  to  defend  them  that  remarkable  man 
who  received  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Indians.  The  monk  Las  Casas  was  one 
of  those  over  whom  devotion  to  a  partic- 
ular cause  has  gained  a  complete  mas- 
tery—  a  specialist  in  philanthropy,  and 
perhaps  the  most  convincing  instance  of 
the  dangers  of  spedaliam.  To  save  the 
remnant  of  the  Indians,  he  proposed  the 
introduction  of  negroes,  men  of  a  race 
more  fitted  to  endure ;  and  thus  he  estab- 
lished the  African  slave-trade.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  preserving  the  natives  ;  he 
was  only  successful  in  enslaving  the 
blacks.  The  negroes  were  not  the  sav- 
iours of  the  Indians;  but  in  the  end  they 
became  their  avengers.  Hayti,  the  first 
to  suffer  from  these  evils,  was  the  first  to 
rise  up  against  them,  and  the  first  to  be 
free. 

But  something  else  was  needed  lo  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  high  destiny.  By 
the  Peace  of  Ryswieklhe  western  portion 
of  the  island  was  transferred  to  France, 
and  thus  was  linked  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  prwressive  nation  in  which  the  mod- 
ern revolution  reached  its  stormy  climax. 
There  the  first  systematic  attack  on  slav- 
ery be^an.  when  Montesquieu  traced  it  to 
its  origin,  and  Rousseau  brought  against 
it  the  eloquence  that  then  had  such  power 
over  men.  Finally  Diderot,  launching  his 
burning  words  from  behind  the  mask  of 
RaynaF,  cried  aloud  for  a  Spariacus  to 
arise  and  lead  his  fellow-slaves  to  ven- 
geance. Had  Diderot  but  known  it,  that 
Spartacus  was  already  born,  a  lad  keeping 
his  master's  sheep  on  the  plantation  01 
Breda,  who  will  be  ready,  when  his  hour 
has  come,  to  labor  and  to  die  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

Toussaint's  father,  the  son  of  a  chief  of 
the  Aradas,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a 
war  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  disposed 
of  lo  the  ^slave-traders,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  to  Hayti,  and  sold  to  work  o  ''  ~ 
plantation  of  the  Comte  de  No£  a' 
The  manager  of  the  estate  soon  s: 
he  was  no  ordinary  slave ;  for  i 
exile  the  neip-oes  strove  to  maint, 
customs  of  their  native  land,  and  i 
common  degradation  to  do  honor  to  the 
son  of  their  chief.  Thus,  distinguished 
by  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  Gaou  Guinou 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  place  of  trust,  and 
given  what  was  called  the  liberty  of  the 
savannah  —  that  is,  he  was  allowed  to  go 
about  as  he  pleased,  and  was  assigned  a 
piece  of  land  for  his  maintenance.  He 
married  a  slave  of  his  own  tribe,  and  had 
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several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
destined  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  race. 
Toussaint  as  a  boy  was  weak  in  health,  and 
yet  by  courage  and  force  of  character  he 
excelled  in  all  manly  exercises.  Like  all 
the  slaves  of  San  Domingo,  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
devotion  kindled  in  his  young  heart  lasted 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  lite.  His  god- 
father, Pierre  Baptiste,  who  lived  to  see 
him  ruler  of  the  country,  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  other  negroes  in  education,  and 
by  him  Toussaint  was  taught  all  that  he 
had  to  teach,  but  from  his  father  he  learnt 
much  more  —  the  history  of  his  ancestors, 
fondly  cherished  in  servitude,  and  the 
thought  that  he,  too,  in  spite  of  that  servi- 
tude, was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men. 
The  manager  of  the  plantation,  M.  Bayou 
de  Libertat,  was  honorably  known  for  his 
kindness  to  the  slaves  —  "as  happy  as  a 
negro  at  Breda  "  became  aprovero.  So 
far  Toussaint  was  fortunate,  but  not  he 
alone.  How  many  white  men  owed  their 
lives  to  the  happiness  of  those  early  days 
at  Breda,  the  cruelties  of  Dessalines,  of 
Christophe,  of  every  other  negro  leader 
bear  witness.  Toussaint  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  slave  life.  As  a  boy 
he  tended  the  sheep ;  when  he  grew  older, 
he  worked  in  the  sugar  plantations ;  then, 
his  good  conduct  being  recognized,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  his  master's  coachman, 
and  eventually  to  have  charge  of  the  store- 
houses of  sugar.  In  his  leisure  he  loved 
reading,  especially  history  and  the  lives  of 
great  captains,  and  he  read,  with  what 
stirring  of  the  heart  we  may  imagine,  the 
book  of  Raynal,*  which  was  already  passed 
in  secret  trom  hand  to  hand  among  the 
slaves.  Meanwhile  his  warm  and  hopeful 
youth  was  passing  into  middle  age ;  he 
was  married,  and  his  children  were  grow- 
ing up  around  him  —  a  peaceful  li^,  al- 
most a  happy  one.  Here  with  love  and 
duty  he  could  pass  his  days,  and  smile 
pernaps  at  his  youthful  dreams  of  free- 
dom ;  but  still  there  was  the  longing  to  be 
free.  And  at  length  were  heard  the  first 
murmurings  of  the  coming  storm. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion there  were  in  the  colony  forty  thou- 
sand white  men,  thirty  thousand  free 
mulattocs,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
slaves.  The  former  were  themselves 
divider!.  There  were  the  wealthy  planters 
living  in  luxury,  often  in  luxurious  vice, 
in  the  midst  of  their  slaves;  the  public 
officials ;  the  managers  of  the  estates  of 
the  many  absentees,  doing  their  best  to 

*  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  deux  lodes. 
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live  as  though  they  were  themselfes  pn^ 
prietors ;  the  merchants  and  other  Euio- 
peans  engaged  in  trade ;  and  beneath  all 
a  rabble  of  advejiturers,  the  ofbcouri^goC 
the  mother  country,  come  forth  to  prey  on 
her  richest  colony.  Below  these  were 
the  free  mulattoes,  often  wealthy,  bnt 
always  inferior  to  the  meanest  white  men, 
depnved  of  all  share  in  public  life*  and 
liable  to  forced  labor.  Custom  forbade  a 
mulatto  eating  at  the  same  table,  or  sitting 
in  the  same  pew  as  a  white  man,  even 
though  i  t  were  his  own  father.  And  below 
these  again,  visited  by  the  contempt  of 
white  men  and  mulatto  alike,  were  dioae 
by  whose  unrequited  labor  the  plains  pn^ 
duced  their  weailth  of  sugar  and  coffee  and 
indigo  —  the  half-million  of  slaves.  To  a 
people  thus  divided  came  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  In  the  beginning  all 
was  rejoicing,  for  few  Frenchmen  In  that 
first  hour  of  hope  could  recoil  from  the 
great  destiny  opening  before  their  countiy. 
But  besides  this  general  feeling,  each  saw 
in  the  Revolution  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  claims  —  the  great  planters,  that  the 
public  offices  of  the  colony  should  no 
longer  be  filled  by  needy  courtiers  or  di^ 
caraed  politicians ;  the  meaner  white  men 
that  all  of  their  own  color  should  now  be 
equal ;  the  mulattoes,  that  their  grievont 
burdens  should  be  removed.  On  one 
thing  only  were  they  all  aereed  — that  the 
position  of  the  negroes  should  rem^n  the 
same ;  for  them  there  could  be  no  equality 
and  no  relief,  slaves  now  and  forever. 

At  length  an  event  took  place  whidi 
completed  the  enmity  between  the  while 
men  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  Vincent 
Og^,  a  young  mulatto,  impatient  of  the 
ambiguous  decisions  of  the  Conatitoort 
Assembly,  tried  to  obtain  justice  f6r  his 
fellows  by  force  of  arms.  His  rising,  ill* 
planned  and  ill-supi>orted,  was  easily  sa|h 
pressed,  and  he  himself,  after  bei^g 
tortured,  was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  bnl 
the  cruelty  of  the  victors  put  an  end  to  aH 
hopes  of  an  accommodation  between  the 
two  parties.  And  then  the  storm  bunt 
For  long,  indeed,  the  white  men  had 
talked  a^ut  the  possibility  of  such  a  w 
ing.  seeking  thereby  to  frighten  the  n»* 
lattoes.  They  had  even,  to  give  color  to 
their  warnings,  surprised  some  meetiqnof 
slaves  near  Cap  Frangais,  the  capiUu  of 
the  northern  province,  and  handed  thea 
over  to  the  executioners ;  but  when  they 
saw,  on  tliat  fearful  night  of  August  aao^ 
1 791,  the  flashes  ascending  to  heaven  fhM 
the  rich  plain  around  Cap,  as  though  Is 
consume  with  fire  the  iniquity  of  me«^ 
when  plantation  after  plantation  took  op 


even  Dessalines,  scarcely  ventured 
him  in  the  face. 

Closely  allied  with  the  armv  was  his  or- 
ganization of  industry,  which  has  been 
his  enemies'  favorite  ground  of  attack. 
How  to  deal  with  slaves  just  emancipated, 
has  always  been  a  difficult  tasl< ;  but  as- 
suredly Hayii,  beset  by  foes  within  and 
without,  was  no  place  for  "  Willyforce 
niggers  "  and  universal  idleness.  When 
L'Ouverture  first  took  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, he  found  the  plantations  deserted, 
the  emancipated  thronging  the  (owns,  and 
the  liberty  of  his  race  perishing  ignobly 
in  slothfulness  and  vice.  He  deiermined 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  at  any  cost,  and  he 
did  so  by  ordering  those  'who  had  been 
slaves  to  work  on  the  plantations.  .'\iid 
as  in  most  eases  the  old  proprietors  had 
fled,  he  appointed  public  overseers  from 
among  those  who  had  done  good  service 
in  the  army,  to  see  that  the  order  was  car- 
ried out.  So  when  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  old  world  fell,  the  workers  had  stiU 
to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to  freedom ; 
and  having  as  slaves  received  the  gift  of 
labor,  they  had  as  serfs  to  gain  the  habit 
of  self-command.  The  serf  is  free  in  his 
domestic  life,  bond  in  his  public  life,  a 
master  in  his  family,  and  working  in  part 
for  his  own  advantage,  but  without  being 
able  to  choose  either  the  place  or  the 
work.  Thus  has  Western  civilization  pro- 
gressed from  slavery,  through  S'.'tfdom  to 
freedom.  So  L'Ouverture,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  evolution  of  society,  but  with 
the  clear  sight  of  the  practical  stales: 
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apprenticeship  to  freedom.  How  much 
of  weary  wandering  the  human  race  might 
have  been  saved,  if  its  statesmen  had 
been  always  so  ready  to  anticipate  its  nat- 
ural course  I  Viewed  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, this,  which  has  been  called  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery,  was  really  the 
normal  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
at  once  the  salvation  of  Hayli  and  the 
ning  testimony  to  the  statesmanship 


of  its 
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Before  the  English  surrendered  their 
last  fortress,  General  Maitland,  their  com- 
mander, offered  Toussaint  the  crown  of 
Havti.  Himself  in  possession  of  the  isi- 
anti,  and  the  English  masters  of  the  sea, 
France  would  have  been  powerless  to 
touch  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  from  an  alliance 
with  the  slaveholders  of  Jamaica,  and,  re- 
fusing the  offer,  he  determined  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  great  republic  which  had 
decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
liut  after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
tliere  remained  one  enemy  still  in  the  field. 


The  mulatto  Rigaad  remained  faithful 
lo  France  in  the  darkest  hours  of  danger. 
He  fought  bravely  against  the  EugMsh 
without  coming  in  contact  with  Toussaint, 
who  was  operating  from  the  other  side  ; 
and  DOW  that  the  war  was  over,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  south,  which  forms  a  long  pe- 
ninsula. But,  like  all  the  mulatto es,l>orn 
to  bind  together  the  two  races,  and  living 
to  separate  them,  "hating  their  fathers 
and  despising  their  mothers,"  Rigaud  was 
full  of  the  prejudices  of  color.  He  re- 
fused lo  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
L'Ouverture,  and  claimed  that  the  south- 
ern province  should  be  recognized  as  a  sep- 
arate government.  Now,  even  had  L'Ou- 
verture been  willing  to  leave  the  negroes  of 
the  south  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Rigaud, 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England  would  have  made  such  3 
separation  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  He 
therefore  sent  Dessalincs against  the  mu- 
latto general,  and  after  a  contest  marked 
by  unusual  ferocity  on  both  sides,  Riguad 
was  forced  to  submit.  Then  L'Ouverture 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Caycs,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  church,  the  mulatto  lead- 
ers awaiting  their  doom.  Amidst  the 
hush  of  expectation  the  dictator  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  in  words  of  brotherhood 
and  mercy  proclaimed  to  his  astonished 
listeners  a  universal  pardon.  Rigaud  at 
once  embarked  for  France,  and  the  island 


session  of  the  bpanishpartof  Hayli,  ceded 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Bale,  but  not 
delivered  up  until  this  time.  He  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  country,  but  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  home  government 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  In 
France  was  collected  a  long  succession  of 
his  enemies,  from  the  planters  who  had 
fled  on  the  first  rising  of  the  negroes,  to 
Rigaud  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  mulatto 
retellion ;  and  they  had  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Josephine,  the  first  consul's  wife, 
who  had  brought  with  her  from  her  native 
Martinique  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Creoles,  and  a  strong  antipathy  lo  the 
black  men.  Moreover,  there  were  many 
signs  that  the  war  between  England  and 
France  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
seas  once  more  open  lo  the  French.  He 
thought  it  time  that  the  motlicr  country, 
though  only  such  by  a  forcible  adoption, 
should  recognize  as  governor  for  life  him 
who  alone  had  successfully  defended  and 
governed  Hayti.  He  therefore  transmit- 
ted to  France  a  new  constitution  for  the 
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Dread  is  the  moment  when  all  that  has 
been  held  most  sacred  has  to  be  cast  out, 
and  that  which  has  been  thought  the 
abomination  of  desolation  to  be  taken  into 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  heart ;  when, 
generation  after  generation,  each  follows 
in  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  until  at  last  the 
time  of  revolution  comes,  and  many  have 
to  take  the  road  to  Damascus  by  which 
they  will  never  return  unchanged.  So  it 
was  with  Toussaint.  When  in  his  youth 
his  spirit  chafed  at  servitude,  there  seemed 
but  two  links  binding  him  to  freedom : 
the  one,  the  remembrance  of  the  kindly 
state  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  other,  the 
Catholic  Church,  joining  him  in  religious 
communion  with  the  life  of  the  West,  and 
that  not  as  a  bondsman,  but  as  one  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  equal  of  the  great- 
est kings.  And  as  he  grew  older,  and 
the  day  still  tarried,  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence, the  dearest  virtues  of  the  slave,  be- 
came by  long  practice  more  and  more 
Erecious.  In  a  mind  so  prepared,  what 
ut  horror  could  be  inspired  by  the  Revo- 
lution ?  And  these  sentiments  were 
shared  bv  a  large  number  of  the  best  of 
the  rebels.  The  Spaniards,  profuse  in 
titles  and  honors  to  those  who  cared  for 
such  things,  were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  nobler  feelings.  Lewis  was 
represented  as  having  suffered  because 
he  wished  the  freedom  of  the  negroes; 
and  by  a  strange  irony  the  revolted  slaves 
went  out  to  battle  under  a  flag  bearing  on 
the  one  side,  Vive  le  roi^  and  on  the  other, 
Ancien  regime.  And  then,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  sent  from  heaven  to  illumine 
the  earth,  came  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention. These,  then,  were  the  traitors 
and  infidels,  these  who  alone  among  those 
that  sat  in  high  places,  had  recognized 
their  brotherhood  with  the  slaves.  To 
Toussaint  that  decree  of  emancipation 
cried  with  a  voice  that  would  not  be  gain- 
said, bidding  him  throw  jn  his  lot  with 
the  French  republic.  A  short  time,  filled 
with  such  struggles  as  in  hours  of  crisis 
rend  the  prophets  of  mankind,  and  L*Ou- 
verture  with  his  troops,  who  were  devoted 
to  his  service,  was  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French. 

From  this  time,  the  summer  of  1794, 
the  history  of  Hayti  is  that  of  L'Ouvcr- 
ture.  General  Laveaux  left  him  the  chief 
direction  of  the  war,  and  he  soon  recov- 
ered all  the  territory  of  which  the  Span- 
iards had  taken  possession.  But  the 
distrust  with  which  the  French  officials 
were  regarded  was  a  fatal  hindrance  to 
the  restoration  of  order.  L'Ouverture  was 
already  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  col- 
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ony,  enthusiastically  loved  by  his 
countrjrmen,  and  respected  even  by  the 
white  men.^  To  put  an  end  to  the  ezis^ 
ing  anarchy,  he  determined  to  obtain 
trol  of  the  administration,  and  to  that 
procured  the  election  of  Laveaux  and  of 
Sonthonax,  the  commissioner  of  the  home 
government,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
island  in  the  two  councils,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  IIL  They  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Europe  in  1797,  leaving 
L'Ouverture  supreme  in  the  colony. 
Nearly  a  vear  afterwards,  a  new  govenior« 
H^douville,  was  sent  out;  but  he  wai 
driven  on  board  ship  by  a  revolt  of  the 
negroes,  before  L'Ouverture,  who  some 
years  earlier  had  saved  Laveaux  from  a 
similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  mulattoet, 
could,  or  perhaps  would,  come  to  his  tar 
si  stance.  Thenceforth,  until  the  ban- 
ning of  1802,  L*Ouverture*s  authority  wai 
undisputed  from  without,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  use  that  he 
made  of  it. 

It  so  happens  that  Hayti  was  visited 
about  this  time  by  an  English    officcfi 
Captain    Marcus    Rainsford,    who    was 
driven  into  Port-au-Prince  by  stress  of 
weather,  while  on  his  way  to  JamaicL 
During  the  time  he  remained  in  the  cqii- 
tal,  he  passed  as  an  American,  but  on  be- 
ing again  driven  ashore  at  another  plaoe^ 
he  was  charged  with  being  an  E^ish 
spy,  and  condemned  to  death.     From  tliii 
fate  he  was  saved   by  L'OuvertUFe«  for 
whom  he  ever  after  retained  a  deep  admn 
ration,  and  whose  memory  he  exerted  hioif 
self  to  defend.    At  Port-au-Prince  he  was 
amazed  at  the  republican  simplicity  wiA 
which  the  dictator  lived,  while  yet  r^ 
garded  with  universal  veneration.     Rain^ 
ford  dined  at  the  public  table  of  his  inn,  a 
little  drummer  boy  beside  him,  and  the 
all-powerful  L'Ouverture  a  few  seats  off; 
and  after  dinner  the  general  played  in  the 
public  billiard-room.    But  the  next  mom* 
ing,  the  English  officer  was   even  more 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  discipttne 
of  the  army,  composed  as  it  was  <^  a  race 
so  little  used  to  an  ordered  military  tile. 
In  fact,  when  Toussaint  first  joined  the 
French,  his  army  contained  the  only  gens 
of  order  in  the  colony,  and  so  became  the 
centre  around  which  he  carried  on  his 
reorganization.    Feeling  the  need  of  obe- 
dience, and  its  difficulty  to  a  newly  rmin 
\  cipated  race,  he  gave  each    officer  the 
;  absolute  power  of  nfe  and  death  over  aH 
i  those  of  inferior  grade,  a  slavery  that  WIS 
necessary  for  the  freedom  of  Hayti.    He 
himself  inspired  such  awe  that,  when  tf 
I  the  head  of  his  army,  his  fiercest  gcncnl^ 
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even  De s salines,  scarcely  ve mured  to  look 
him  in  die  face. 

Closely  allied  with  the  armv  was  his  or- 
ganization of  industry,  whicli  has  been 
his  enemies'  favorite  ground  of  attack. 
How  to  deal  with  slaves  just  emancipated, 
has  alwa)-s  been  a  difficult  task;  but  as- 
suredly Hayli,  beset  by  foes  within  and 
without,  was  no  place  for  •'  Willyforce 
niggers  "  and  universal  idleness.  When 
L'Ouverture  first  took  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, lie  found  the  plantaiions  deserted, 
the  emancipated  thronging  the  towns,  and 
the  liberty  of  his  race  perishing  ignobly 
in  slothfulness  and  vice.  He  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  at  any  cost,  and  he 
did  so  by  ordering  those  who  had  been 
slaves  to  work  on  the  plantations.  And 
as  in  most  cases  the  old  proprietors  had 
fled,  he  appointed  public  overseers  from 
among  those  who  had  done  good  service 
in  the  army,  to  see  that  the  order  was  cat^ 
ried  out.  So  when  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  old  world  fell,  the  workers  had  still 
to  serve  a  long  apprenticeahip  to  freedom  : 
and  having  as  slaves  received  the  gift  of 
labor,  they  had  as  serfs  to  gain  the  habit 
of  self-command.  The  serfis  free  in  his 
domestic  hfe,  bond  in  his  public  life,  a 
master  in  his  family,  and  working  in  part 
for  his  own  advantage,  but  without  being 
able  to  choose  either  the  place  or  the 
work.  Thus  has  Western  civilization  pro- 
gressed from  slavery,  through  serfdom  to 
freedom.  So  L'Ouverture,  knowing  noth. 
ingof  the  evolution  of  society,  but  with 
the  clear  sight  of  the  practical  statesman, 
saw  that  his  countrymen  must  serve  their 
apprenticeship  to  freedom.  How  much 
of  weary  wanderingthe  human  race  might 
have  been  saved,  if  its  st.itesmen  had 
been  always  so  ready  to  anticipate  its  nat- 
ural course  !  Viewed  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, this,  which  has  been  called  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery,  was  really  the 
normal  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
at  once  the  salvation  of  Hayti  and  the 
crowning  testimony  to  the  statesmanship 
of  its  great  dictator. 

Before  the  English  surrendered  their 
last  fortress.  General  Maitland,  their  com- 
mander, offered  Toussaint  the  crown  of 
Hayt 

F"ranci;  would  have  been  powerli 
touch  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  from  an  alliance 
with  the  slaveholders  of  Jamaica,  and,  re- 
fusing the  offer,  he  determined  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  great  republic  which  had 
decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  stave. 
](ut  after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
there  remained  one  enemy  still  in  the  field. 
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The  mulatto  Rigaud  remained  faithful 
to  France  in  the  darkest  hours  of  danger. 
He  fought  bravely  against  the  English 
without  coming  in  contact  with  Toussaint, 
who  was  operating  from  the  other  side; 
and  now  that  the  war  was  over,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  south,  which  forms  a  long  pe- 
ninsula. But,  like  all  the  mulattocs,  born 
to  bind  together  the  two  races,  and  living 
to  separate  them,  "hating  their  fathers 
and  despising  their  mothers,"  Rigaud  was 
full  of  the  prejudices  of  color.  He  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
L'Ouverture,  and  claimed  that  the  south- 
em  province  should  be  recognized  as  a  sep- 
arate government.  Now,  even  had  L'Ou- 
verture been  willing  to  leave  the  negroes  of 
the  south  tollie  tender  mercies  of  Rigaud, 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England  would  have  made  such  a. 
separation  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  He 
therefore  sent  Dessalincs  against  the  mu- 
latto general,  and  after  a  contest  marked 
by  unusual  ferocity  on  both  sides,  Riguad 
was  forced  to  submit.  Then  L'Ouverture 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Cayes,  the 
chief  town  of  tlie  province,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  church,  the  mulatto  lead- 
ers awaiting  their  doom.  Amidst  the 
hush  of  expectation  the  dictator  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  in  words  of  brotherhood 
and  mercy  proclaimed  to  his  astonished 
listeners  a  universal  pardon,  Rigaud  at 
once  embarked  for  France,  and  the  island 
was  at  peace, 

In  the  next  year  L'Ouverture  look  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  part  of  Hayti,  ceded 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Bile,  but  not 
delivered  up  until  this  time.  He  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  country,  but  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  home  government 
became  more  and  more  precarious,  in 
France  was  collected  a  long  succession  of 
his  enemies,  from  the  planters  who  had 
fled  on  the  first  rising  of  the  negroes,  to 
Rigaud  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  mulatto 
rebellion;  and  they  had  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Josephine,  the  first  consul's  wife, 
who  had  brought  with  her  from  her  native 
Martinique  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Creoles,  and  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
black  men.  Moreover,  there  were  many 
signs  that  the  war  between  England  and 
France  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
seas  once  more  open  to  the  French.  He 
thought  it  time  that  the  mother  country, 
tbouch  only  such  by  a  forcible  adoption, 
should  recognize  as  governor  for  life  him 
who  alone  had  successfully  defended  and 
governed  Hayti,  He  therefore  transmit- 
ted to  France  a  new  constitution  for  the 
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colony.  In  this,  the  first  article  declared 
that  slavery  should  never  exist  in  the 
island ;  then  followed  others  providing 
for  the  equality  of  all  races  before  the  law, 
the  freedom  of  trade,  the  prohibition  of 
divorce,  and  the  exclusive  protection  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  than  which  none 
other  was  to  be  professed ;  and  finally,  the 
nomination  of  Toussaint  as  governor  for 
life,  witii  power  to  name  his  successor, 
who  was,  however,  only  to  hold  office  for 
five  years,  the  right  of^  appointment  then 
passing  to  the  home  government.  A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  the  two 
last  clauses. 

In  those  early  civilizations  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  social  order,  there  was  no 
separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers.  The  priesthood  was  over  all, 
controlling  all,  consecrating  all ;  and  the 
king,  if  he  were  not  a  priest  himself,  was 
no  more  than  an  instrument  reigning  by 
the  consecration  of  the  theocracy.  Under 
such  a  government  there  was  no  place  for 
freedom  of  thoujjht ;  and  no  distinction 
arose  between  the  force  of  law  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  for  that  distinction 
is  of  much  later  growth.  Now,  as  in  his 
organization  of  industry,  so  in  his  relations 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  Toussaint  must 
be  judged  in  reference  to  those  earlier 
states  of  society  which  were  so  analogous 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Hayti.  For 
thouj^h  himself  at  the  level  of  the  best 
civilization  of  the  West,  he  never  thought 
that  contact  with  European  slave-drivers 
was  sufficient  to  raise  the  black  man  at  a 
bound  to  that  high  eminence  ;  and  to  aid 
the  long  upward  struggle  that  he  foresaw 
for  his  race,  the  beloved  Church  of  his 
youth,  the  institution  least  tainted  by 
slavery,  seemed  the  fittest  instrument. 
For  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  Church 
should  be  in  the  highest  position  of  author- 
ity. In  his  eyes  it  was  no  question  of  the 
assent  of  the  individual  conscience,  but  of 
the  binding  together  of  the  whole  race, 
and  its  transfusion  with  the  civilization  of 
the  Catholic  West.  And  of  this  new  the- 
ocracy he  was  ready  to  be  both  prophet 
and  ruler,  even  as  Melchisedec  priest  and 
king  of  Salem.  His  proclamations,  his 
discourse  in  the  church  at  Cayes,  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  soldiers,  are  theocratic  ser- 
mons, with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  and  the  devotion  of  a  nation  behind 
them.  They  abound  in  exhortations  to 
temperance,  industry,  obedience  ;  and  that 
to  which  they  exhort,  they  enforce  with 
all  the  power  of  a  military  despot.  The 
proclamations  of  L'Ouverture  breathe  all 
the  spirit  of  the  theocracy. 


But  if  he  cared  little  for  freedom  of 
thought,  still  less  did  he  care  for  the  mod- 
em democracy.  What  should  he  know  of 
vote  by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage,  who 
had  stepped  from  slavery  to  all  the  power 
of  a  victorious  general  f  His  fitness  to 
rule  rested  on  no  popular  choice,  though 
his  people  would  have  chosen  him  gbuUj; 
but  on  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  the  siglit 
of  men,  —  he  who  had  saved  his  country 
from  i  nvasion  and  anarchy,  who  from  the 
chaotic  license,  bom  of  the  wrongs  and 
woes  of  slavery,  was  buildtne  up  a  settled 
and  enduring  freedom.  Ana  who  so  fit  to 
choose  his  successor  as  he  who  knew  the 
work  and  had  spent  his  strength  in  doing 
it  ?  L'Ouverture  did  not  venture  to  maJke 
this  article  of  permanent  e£Eect;  but  he 
doubtless  hoped  that  those  who  came  after 
him  would  do  so,  should  they  fall  on  ha^ 
pier  times.  It  was  this  method  of  suc- 
cession, named  by  Comte  sociocntic 
heredity,  that  gave  the  Roman  Empire  its 
splendid  series  of  the  five  good  emperoni, 
when,  for  the  only  time  in  human  histoty, 
as  Gibbon  has  said,  the  happiness  of  *tiie 
governed  was  during  eighty  years  the 
supreme  consideration  of  their  rulers. 
And  further,  it  was  adopted  by  Bolivar, 
the  liberator  of  Pem,  m  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  of  Hayti,  though  in 
this  case  with  a  mixture  of  the  democratic 
element  as  regarded  legislation  ;  and  thn 
has  been  called  by  Carlyle  '*  the  reason- 
ablest  democratic  constitution  you  couU 
well  construct." 

But  Toussaint  was  already  too  lafeei 
Before,  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution 
reached  France,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  bad 
been  signed,  and  Buonaparte  had  leisure 
for  the  destmction  of  riavti.  A  decree 
was  promulgated  placing  tne  colonies  la 
the  same  state  as  Uiey  were  in  before  die 
Revolution,  and  re-establishing  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  though  a  later  decree  excepted 
the  negroes  of  San  Domingo  and  Guadt» 
loupe  from  slavery,  Toussaint  foresaw 
that  they  would  have  again  to  fieht  for 
their  freedom.  The  great  expedition  to 
Hayti  soon  followed  the  decrees,  aldioii|^ 
its  dictator  had  maintained  unbroken  Us 
allegiance  to  France.  As  he  saw  bam 
Cap  Samana  the  great  fleet  and  the  tran^ 
ports  filled  with  the  veterans  of  Hohen* 
linden,  he  turned  to  his  officers,  sayingi 
"  We  must  perish ;  all  France  is  comingto 
San  Doming,  to  take  vengeance  on  and  to 
enslave  us.  To  this  overwhelming  force 
prudence  counselled  him  to  yield.  Nor 
did  he  forget  that  France  was  the  tot 
among  the  nations  to  recognize  the  free* 
dom  of  the  slave ;  and  though  C6ndoraet 
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and  Danton,  Carnot  andHoche,hadj;iven 
place  to  Buonaparte,  France  still  bore  the 
name  of  republic.  He  therefore  hastened 
towards  Cap  Frangais  for  which  the  fleet 
was  ttiaking,  as  he  feared  that  Cbristophe, 
whom  he  had  left  in  command,  would  re- 
fuse lo  admit  the  French  wilhout  his 
orders.  His  way,  as  he  pressed  on  through 
the  night,  led  over  the  wide  plain  in  which 
stood  the  plantation  where  he  was  born  and 
grew  lo  manhood ;  where  but  ten  years  be- 
fore he  was  Hvingthe  life  of  a  slave;  where, 
if  the  war  broke  out  and  so  gave  fitting  oc- 
casion, his  fellows  might  return  to  bond- 
age. Perhaps,  as  he  rode  on  in  silence, 
he  thought  of  that  August  night  when  the 
plain  shone  with  the  fires  that  told  of  the 
advent  of  liberty.  And  then,  as  he  jour- 
neyed, there  burst  once  more  over  the 
plain  the  light  of  a  great  conflagration. 
The  war  he  was  hastening  to  prevLTit  had 
begun,  and  Cap  Frangais  was  in  llamcs. 

As  some  of  the  negroes  were  already 
compromised,  Toussamt  thought  himself 
bound  to  join  in  the  contest.  His  two 
sons,  Placide"  and  Isaac,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  France  as  hostages,  and  who  re- 
turned with  the  expedition,  were  allowed 
to  visit  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  com- 
rades. Once  before  he  had  been  tried 
thus,  when  his  nephew  Moyse  had  risen 
against  him,  Ihinkin"  him  too  friendly  to 
the  white  men.  Then  he  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  insure  the  equality  of  all  at  the 
price  of  his  kinsman's  blood ;  and  now  he 
sent  his  children  back  with  Roman  firm- 
ness, and  sternly  turned  to  the  duties  that 
lay  before  him.  The  war  did  not  last 
lon^.  The  vacillation  of  Toussaint  at  the 
beginning  —  so  unlike  his  usual  decision 
—  claunted  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers, 
while  many  defections  were  brought  about 
by  the  insinuating  proclamations  of  the 
French,  whose  promises  we  now  know  lo 
have  been  very  different  from  their  inten- 
tions. Touss.tint  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace ;  he  was  granted  easy  terms,  and 
allowed  to  retire  lo  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try. A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  invited  to 
meet  one  of  the  French  generals  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  was 
treacherously  seized,  gagged,  and  taken 
on  board  a  ship,  which  immediately  set 
sail  for  Europe.  He  never  saw  Hayti 
again.  The  life  he  had  begun  as  a  slave, 
he  was  destined  to  end  as  a  prisoner. 

His  f.ite  was  hidden  from  the  world. 

•  PlDcid;  »a<  dqIv  Ii»  adopwd  ion,  Ilie  child  ot  Ma- 


The  love,  the  hope,  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  sought  tidings  of  him  in  vain. 
Wordsworth,  looking  forth  from  his  quiet 
dales  on  the  storms  of  the  great  world 
without,  gave  those  doubts  a  voice  that 
will  be  heard  forever.  And  before  he 
died,  the  powers  that  worked  for  him  laid 
in  the  dust  the  proud  troops  of  France. 
The  seasons  did  their  work,  and  earth,  air, 
and  skies  proclaimed  that  the  negro  aJone 
should  live  and  rule  in  HayU,  Other 
leaders  arose  to  destroy  the  invaders 
whom  the  fever  spared  —  other  leaders 
and  less  merciful  ones ;  for  the  French 
found  the  little  finger  of  Dessalines 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverlure. 

High  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  Joux.  There,  a 
close  prisoner  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
men,  in  a  cell  dark  and  cold,  this  child 
of  the  tropics  lived  for  eighteen  months, 
and  there  he  died.  There  his  sleepless 
vigilance  was  laid  asleep  forever,  and  his 
unresting  energy  was  at  rest.  Toussaint 
perished!  but  his  country  was  free.  Six 
months  after  his  death  the  wreck  of  the 
French  army  embarked  for  Europe,  and 
France  abandoned  Hayti  forever.  "  So 
solid  were  the  foundations  he  had  given 
his  work,  that  on  the  day  when  a  criminal 
policy  attempted  to  destroy  it,  the  edifice 
was  found  to  be  already  indestructible, 
and  to  withstand  all  assaults."* 

And  what  of  Hayti  ?  Much  has  been 
changed  since  the  days  of  Toussaint. 
Those  who  once  ruled  are  gone ;  no  white 
man  can  enjoy  the  rights  ot  citizenship, 
nor  be  the  possessor  of  land.  The  sugar 
plantations,  too,  are  gone ;  sugar  is  no 
longer  stored  up  at  Breda,  no  longer 
grown  in  the  great  plain  around.  Cortee 
and  cotton  and  Indigo  there  are ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  too  strongly 
associated  wilh  the  sufferings  of  the  days 
of  slavery.  The  Catholic  Church,  al- 
though it  still  exists  in  the  island,  no 
longer  rules  the  conscience  and  directs 
thelife  of  the  people,  no  longer  joins  the 

•  "TmnMinl  L'Oarcrton,"  by  Pierre  UKlle,— ■ 
flork  to  which  I  int  mncta  indEble^     Pimpbile  de  L*- 

tlYH  lit  TooBHinl  htrv  hoen  wrir 
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Haytians  to  the  traditions  of  the  West. 
Many  have  returned  to  the  primeval 
fetichism  of  their  African  forefathers;  a 
religion  of  blood  and  cruelty  among  the 
descendants  of  the  fierce  Mondongues,  a 
pious  worship  of  beneficent  nature  among 
the  Aradas.  In  their  native  land  the 
negroes  worshipped  the  great  serpent  that 
was  harmless  to  man,  thinking  in  the  true 
spirit  of  fetichism  that,  as  it  alone  of  its 
kind  was  not  hurtful,  it  must  be  filled  with 
love  of  the  human  race.  And  when  they 
again  found  such  a  serpent  in  the  land  of 
their  exile,  they  secretly  revived  under 
other  skies  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
and  their  home.  The  old  jealousy  be- 
tween the  mulattoes  and  the  black  men 
remains;  and  the  island  has  long  been 
disturbed  by  two  parties,  one  of  which, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  latter,  seeks  to 
maintain  a  strong  central  government  car- 
rying on  the  traditions  of  Dessalines  and 
L'Ouverture,  while  the  other,  in  which 
the  mulattoes  take  the  lead,  clamors  for 
a  democracy  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Yet,  in  spite  of  these  troubles, 
the  trade  of  the  country  doubled  in  the 
fifty  years  before  1873,  ^^^  there  exists  a 
diffused  prosperity  which  allows  the  whole 
people  to  live  in  comfort,  and  puts  to 
shame  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
Even  casual  observers  notice  the  superi- 
ority of  the  negroes  to  those  of  Jamaica, 
whose  insolence  is  a  byword  in  Hayti. 
There  the  hopes  of  the  other  islands  are 
centred;  and  if  any  of  the  other  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  show  an  energy  or 
ability  above  their  fellows,  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  negro  republic  on  the 
first  chance.  The  Indians  have  passed 
away,  and  their  oppressors  have  followed 
them ;  yet  the  negroes  love  to  remember 
that  they  hold  the  inheritance  of  those 
whom  they  avenged.  By  the  constitution 
of  Hayti  the  right  of  citizenship,  denied 
to  the  white  men,  is  open  to  all  in  whose 
veins  llows  the  blood  of  negro  or  Indian. 
Thus  they  look  back  across  the  centuries, 
but  before  all  they  honor  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  independence.  Nevertheless, 
they  give  the  first  place  to  Dessalines, 
who  led  the  final  triumph,  rather  than  to 
L'Ouverture.  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day ;  for  Dessalines  most  fitly 
represents  the  hatred  of  the  white  men 
lett  by  the  memories  of  the  long  struggle, 
—  a  hatred  that  the  European  powers  in 
their  intercourse  with  Hayti  would  do  well  j 
to  take  into  account,  and  so  be  merciful ; 
in  their  strenijth.  Hut  when  the  dream  of  1 
the  philosopher  becomes  the  reality  of  the  ; 
statesman,  and  all  the  Antilles  are  given 


up  to  the  onlv  race  fitted  to  dwell  in  then, 
then,  when  the  hatred  of  color  has  been 
laid  asleep  forever,  UOuverture  will  be 
remembered  as  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  liberators  of  his  people. 

S.  H*  SWIMNT* 


From  ChuBbm^  Joorad. 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

About  nine  miles  south  o£  Edinburgh, 
on  the  main  road  to  Peebles,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  standi 
the  village  of  Penicuik,  for  the  most  port 
built  on  the  high  ground  overlookine  and 
sloping  down  to  the  valley  of  the  North 
£sk.  Passing  through  the  village  and 
down  the  slope  leading  to  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  £sk  and  continues  the  road,  nc 
turn  sharply  to  the  left  just  at  the  Inidge; 
and  a  short  distance  below  are  the  exten* 
sive  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
Cowan  &  Sons,  called  the  ValleyfieU 
paper-mills.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cefr 
tury  Valleyfield  mills  were  sold  to  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
as  a  dep6t  for  the  reception  of  French 
prisoners,  the  large  number  of  whoa, 
taken  in  the  Peninsular  and  other  wan^ 
necessitating  extra  provision  being  made 
for  their  accommodation  in  various  parti 
of  the  kingdom.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark, although  it  will  be  readily  undc^ 
stood,  that  the  mills  have  undeigone  very 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  since 
they  were  repurchased  from  the  govern- 
ment  and  again  turned  to  their  original 
purpose ;  but  certain  portions  of  them  are 
still  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  when  occupied  as  a  militaiT 
prison.  These  portions  are  still  pointea 
out  to  the  visitor,  as  is  also  the  spot  in 
which  those  who  died  during  their  caplif^ 
ity  were  buried.  "  Did  many  deaths  occur 
among  them  ? "  we  asked,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  the  place.  "  Yes,  sevnal 
hundreds ;  and  there  is  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  their  memor)'  recording  the  £ul 
within  the  grounds  of  Valleyfieia  Hoose.** 

*^  P'or  many  years,^'  went  on  our  infonfr 
ant,  **  a  respectably  dressed  stranger  used 
to  pa^'  it  a  visit  once  a  year,  always  on  a 
certain  day,  and  generally  early  in  the 
forenoon.  Bringing  his  luncheon  with 
him,  he  spent  the  day  sitting  beside  the 
monument  in  silence.  As  evening  drev 
on  he  would  take  a  parting  look  aroond^ 
and  then  slowly  disappear.  Who  he  waBi 
or  whv  he  came,  no  one  knew.**  "^Aid 
does  ne  still  come?"  we  eagerly 


PRISONERS    OF   WAR. 


touched  by  this  remarkable  proof  of  a  loi 
stronger  than  death,     "No,"  replied  oi 
euide,     "  For  some  eight  or  nine  years  he 
has  not  appeared  here,  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  he  has  joined  those  whose  mernory 
he  so  fondly  cherished  while  here."    After 
listening  to  this  simple  but  touching 
dent,  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  i 
umeat,  awish  that  was  cheerfully  complied 
with.     When  it  became  apparent  that 
were  deeply  interested  in  this  Iribule 
respect  to  those  who  died  strangers  ii 
strange  land,  and,  by  the  force  of  circu 
stances,  enemies  to  those  among  whom 
they  died,  much  additional  information 
was  given  us  respecting  it.     It  was  meet 
that  those  deprived  of  the  last  offices  of 
friendship  by  the  exigencies  of  war  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  unknown  and  un- 
noticed in  a  foreign  land.     And  yet  how 
often  has  this  been  the  case  I 

Standing  before  the  memorial  itself,  we 
felt  our  interest  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  great  taste  and  tenderness  displayed 
in  the  inscriptions.  On  Ihe  side  facing 
the  burial-place  of  the  prisoners  is  an  in- 
scription  in  English  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  erected  in  1830,  to  the  memory  of 
three  hundred  and  nine  prisoners  of  war 
who  died  between  the  years  iSi  i  and  [3i4 
—  an  extraordinarily  high  death-rate.  Un- 
derneath this  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Italian  poet  Zannazarius,  in  which  are  em- 
bodied two  beautiful  thoughts,  singularly 
appropriate  to  those  who  sleep  befow  far 
from  their  native  land,  and  of  which  the 
following    is    an   almost    literal    transla- 

Rest  in  one's  native  land  U  sivcel ; 
But  for  a  tomb,  all  earth  is  meet. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, selected  the  quotation,  gave  the 
following  free  rendering  of  it :  — 

Rest  in  fair  France  'twas  vain   lor  them    to 


A  cold  and  h. 


tile  dim 


affords  a  grave, 


The  phrase  "cold  and  hostile  "was  not 
considered  altogelher  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  memorial,  and  the  translation 
was  not  inscribed  upon  it.  On  the  otlier 
side  there  is  a  similar  inscription  in 
French;  but  Ilie  writer,  evidently  in  sym- 
pathy will)  those  who  at  the  calf  of  their 
country  died  exiles,  studiously  avoids  any 
reference  to  their  nationality,  and  styles 
them  simply  "prisoners  of  war."  This 
coDsiderateness  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
and  appreciation  of  their  countrymen; 
for,  not  long  before  our  visit,  two  French 


Iff  the  mills, 
Standing  be- 
,  and  read  to? 
in  their  own  language  the  phrase  referred 
to,  one  remarked  to  his  friend,  with  evi- 
dent emotion:  "They  have  not  insulted 
us.  Prisoners  of  war  —  not  French,  Very 
good."  It  was  not  always  so;  Vis  vie- 
Ir'sJ  (Woe  to  the  vanquished  I)  being  of 
old  the  only  regret  expressed  towards 
those  against  whom  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  turned.  Ben-eath  is  a  verse  in  llie 
same  language,  which  we  were  inclined  to 
attribute  to  Lamartine,  but  which  we 
learned  was  from  tbe  gifted  pen  of  the  late 
Alexander  Cowan,  writer  to  the  signet. 
Graphically  and  with  true  pathos,  it  tells 
the  life's  story  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase :  — 

Bom  to  bless  the  vows  of  mothers 

Growing  old. 
Called  away  hy  tite.  life's  story 

Soon  is  told. 
Lovers,  and  in  turn  the  loved  ones  — 

Still  more  dear  — 
Husbands,  fathers-     Sad  the  ending  — 

Exiles  drear. 

L,ong  after  the  mills  had  ceased  to  be 
used  as  a  military  prison,  and  again  re- 
sounded with  the  sounds  of  busy  labor 
instead  of  the  sigh  of  the  captives,  a 
member  of  the  lirm  was  so)Ouming  in 
France.  Paying  a  visit  to  alarge  military 
hospital  akin  to  our  own  Chelsea,  he  got 
into  conversation  with  one  of  the  inmates 
who  had  seen  service  in  his  time,  and 
discovered  that,  many  years  before,  he 
had  been  in  Scotland.  "  How  cime  you 
there  ? "  he  asked  of  the  old  soldier,  "  As 
a  prisoner  of  war,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
veteran  in  broken  English.  "  And  where 
were  you  taken  prisoner,  may  J  ask?" 
"  Waterloo,"  was  the  brief  rejoinder. 
"  Yes.  And  where  were  you  taken  after 
that?"  "Plymouth."  "Yes,  And  where 
Iheni*"  "To  Leith."  "Yes.  And  after 
that?"  "  Into  the  country,  monsieur." 
"  Yes.  And  what  part  ?  "  "  Valleylield." 
"  Ah  !  Valleyfield  ?  "  was  uttered  in  sur- 
prise. "  I  come  from  Valleyfield."  "  Ah, 
monsieur,"  replied  the  old  man  in  sorrow- 
ful tones,  "  very  cold  country ;  no  vines  — 
large  cabbages."  The  cold  of  ournorthem 
dime  had  evidently  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  him,  especially  when  taken  into 
conjunction  with  the  loss  of  his  vin  oriii- 
•.  Onbeing  told  that  araonument  had 
erected  at  Valleyfield  to  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  died  in  exile,  a 
Ihe  old  man's  «yes,  and 
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he  was  deeply  affected.  "  Would  you  like 
to  have  a  sketch  of  it  ?  "  "  Ah,  yes,  mon- 
sieur—  very  much."  The  sketch  was 
accordingly  sent ;  and  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, on  a  second  visit  to  the  same  hos- 
pital, it  was  seen  suspended  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  veteran*s  little  room. 


From  The  Qmrer. 
A    LESSON  FROM  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  inevitable  result  of  excessive  dis- 
play is  impoverishment  and  degenera- 
tion. Some  plants  which  have  blossomed 
beyond  their  strength  grow  weak  and  die. 
The  pretty  lady's  mantle,  the  violet  with 
its  retiring  flowers,  and  many  other  famil- 
iar ornaments  of  the  garden  and  field, 
present  unmistakable  evidences  of  retro- 
gression. It  is  well  known  that  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  the  lily  or  tulip,  will  not 

Eroduce  nearly  such  fine  flowers  if  left  to 
lossom  year  after  year  as  they  would 
were  the  flower-spike  cut  off  for  a  year  or 
two.  Fruit-trees  which  bear  heavily  one 
season  are  rarely  so  prolific  the  next,  and 
plants  of  any  kmd  that  are  permitted  to 
put  forth  foliage  and  flowers  with  un- 
checked exuberance  will  sooner  or  later 
deteriorate.  On  .the  other  hand,  flowers 
which  abstain  from  undue  display  and  hus- 
band their  resources  are  enabled  to  hold 
their  own,  while  conferring  great  benefits 
upon  those  creatures  which  know  how  to 
utilize  them.  Some  of  our  most  useful 
roots  are  obtained  from  plants  that  are 
scarcely  ever  admired  for  their  beauty. 
The  carrot,  for  example,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  flowering  process,  lays 
up  beforehand  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive material  in  the  form  of  a  taj)-root,  on 
which  the  plant  would  feed  were  it  left  un- 
til the  period  for  flowering  and  seeding 
arrives.  Aeain,  many  valuable  trees,  sucn 
as  the  oak,  nazel,  and  chestnut,  which  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  pollen  in  order  to 
ensure  fertilization,  do  not  lavish  their 
strength  on  gaudy  flowers.     Such  flowers 


as  store  up  nutritive  material  for  after 
as  well  as  present  charms  of  color  and 
form  while  doing  so^  are  obliged  to  curtail 
luxuriance  in  other  directions,  or  thef 
would  soon  perish  in  the  great  stmggfe 
for  existence.  Many  of  our  most  welcome 
spring;  blossoms  are  of  this  kind.  The 
coltstooty  blackthorn,  jasmine,  daphne  or 
mezereon,  and  the  Japanese  apple,  now  so 
often  trained  on  the  walls  of  Enfflish  gai^ 
dens,  usually  put  forth  their  olossoms 
before  the  leaves  appear.  Their  eneigies 
are  thus  economized,  and  they  are  aUe 
to  produce,  without  exhaustion,  flowen 
which  if  not  of  extraordinary  splendor, 
are  yet  universally  admired,  and  tnat,  t0O| 
at  a  time  when  the  earth  is  grim  and  wdl* 
nigh  bare.  Another  point  to  be  obserred 
in  this  connection  is  that  lavish  diqday 
is  sure  to  incite  others  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  it.  Hence  arises  a  strugg^ 
for  precedence  which  must  result  in  ans* 
iety  and  waste,  while  noble  powers  that 
might,  by  prudent  exercise,  have  been 
pr^uctive  of  incalculable  public  benefiti^ 
are  exhausted  in  foolish  efforts  after  sdi- 
aggrandisement,  or  are  perverted  into  a 
positive  pest  to  society.  Dr.  Hugh  Mao* 
millan  informs  us  that  "when  plants  ait 
struggling  with  each  other  for  the  posses 
sion  of  the  soil,  some  species  naust  be  so 
crowded  that  they  cannot  develop  theo^ 
selves  freely ;  and,  therefore,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  the  pressofc 
around  them,  they  must  produce  abortive 
branches  or  thorns."  The  vegetable  ti» 
sues  that  might  have  become  etherollied 
into  the  snowy  fragrant  blossom,  beantifj^ 
ine  the  landscape  and  delighting  the  be- 
holder, are  aborted  into  uncomely  spores 
and  hurtful  prickles.  Thus  are  we  taxuAt 
by  the  silent  ministry  of  the  flowentEot 
in  order  to  win  the  respect  of  our  feUofW* 
creatures,  and  to  avoid  provoking  tibe 
jealous  criticism  and  the  hurtful  rivuryoi 
those  who  could  not  submit  to  be  though 
our  inferiors,  we  must  abstain  from  tdf* 
assertion,  and  throw  upon  our  accomplish 
ments  and  talents  the  delicate  veil  oi 
modesty. 


Natural  Gas  in  Utah.  —  Natural-gas 
wells  have  been  struck  at  the  salt-works  at 
Lake  Utah  while  the  owners  were  driviiig  for 
water,  and  the  gas  is  now  being  used  at  the 
works  for  the  ])urposc  of  making  salt.  The 
experiment  has  only  been  recently  tried,  but 
so  far,  it  is  stated,  it  has  provea  a  success. 
The  method  employed  is  the  vat  principle. 
The  water  is  pumped  from  the  lake  into  a  vat. 


raised  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  one  li 
which  the  salt  is  made,  the  two  are  i  imnfflft^ 
by  a  pipe  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  tf 
a'finc  wire  sieve,  which  prevents  any  foRta 
matter  entering  the  lower  vaL  UadeneA 
the  lower  vat,  which  is  twelve  feet  by  five  fHt 
and  fourteen  inches  deep,  fonr  large  jtis  ii 
natural  gas  are  placed. 
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THE  OLD  CASKET. 


The  kev  is  lost?    Well,  we  must  force  the 
lock: 

It  is  but  a  slight  thing  of  filigree. 
See,  we  can  press  it  back,  nor  ever  shock 

The  silver  rosebuds,  twisted  cunningly 
Over  the  casket's  face,  from  the  quaint  shape 

They  took,  how  many  centuries  ago? 
The  age  they  deemed  it  beauty's  art  to  ape 

The  blossoms  as  you  never  see  them  grow. 

What  subtle  perfume  rises  as  the  lid 
Yields  to  your  fingers  ?    'Tis  the  self-same 
scent. 
As  that  among  the  rich  brocade  was  hid. 
That  Christmas  when  the  hoarded  robes 
were  lent 
To  the  gay  masquers ;  *tis  some  rare  perfume 
She  prized  perchance,  our  fairest  ancestress, 
Who  hangs  there,  guardian  of  the  Doric  room ; 
'  Where  are  the  pearls  she  bears  upon  her 
dress? 

Not  in  the  casket  here  I     They  went,  I  think, 
With  the  oak  avenue  whose  roots  we  trace 
There  in  the  park  —  one  prizes  each  frail  link. 
Between  the  storied  past  and  the  old  place. 
Which,  though  its  trees  and  jewels  both  are 
gone 
For  king  and  crown,  you  children  hold  so 
dear. 
Well,  lift  the  casket  treasures  one  by  one. 
And    guess  what    chance   has   kept  them 
hoarded  here. 

A  miniature,  what  glorious  eyes  he  had  1 

And  see,  the  scallop  and  the  shell  are  there  I 
Did  the  hot  Eastern  desert  keep  the  lad. 

With  his  proud  mouth  and  waves  of  golden 
hair? 
A  faded  rosebud,  ah  I  it  crumbles  fast ; 

An  azure  sword-knot,  sec  the  crimson  stain — 
W^hat  could  it  tell  us  of  the  stormy  past, 

And  its  wild  story  of  love,  and  loss,  and 
painl 

A  rich  brown  curl  —  like  to  live  things  its 
hairs 
Twine  round  your  fingers  —  severed  once, 
perchance. 
From   a  dead    head,   at  a  dead    lip's  fond 
prayers. 
Given  with  blushing  smile  and  passionate 
glance. 
So  gather  up  the  crumbling  roses'  dust. 

And  with  the  tress  lay  them  amid  the  fold 
Of  this  frail  letter,  breathing  hope  and  trust 
In  the  chivalric  form  and  plvrase  of  old. 

The  yellowing  pages  scarcely  may  endure 

A  touch  ungentle  —  very  tenderly 
Put  the  soft  curl,  still  fresh,  and  oright,  and 
pure. 

Amid  the  withered  pledge  of  love  to  lie. 
That  is  all,  is  it  not  ?    Too  curious 

Has  been  our  idle  search  and  trifling 
Over  the  relics,  nothing  worth  to  us  — 

To  some  one  each  was  once  a  precious  thing. 


How  do  we  know  ?    The  spirits  passed  away 
Who  owned  them  once,  may  hover  near  us 
now. 
To  hear  us,  creatures  of  a  later  danry 
Half-jesting,  guess  at  lo\£,  ana  troth*  and 
vow.  ,  J 

Hush  I  was  it  wind  that  down  i. .  v^^'^rrklor 

Sent  that  long  sigh  ?    What  echo V^A  afar 
Rang  like  a  footstep  on  the  oaken  floor? 
I  wish  we  had  not  forced  the  casket  bar  I 

All  The  Y< 
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We  were  a  soft  Amoeba 

In  ages  past  and  gone, 
Ere  you  were  Queen  of  Sheba, 

And  I  King  Solomon. 

Unorganed,  undivided, 

We  lived  in  happy  sloth, 
And  all  that  you  dia  I  did. 

One  dinner  nourished  both : 

Till  vou  incurred  the  odium 

Oi  fission  and  divorce — 
A  severed  pseudopodium 

You  strayed  your  lonely  course. 

When  next  we  met  together 

Our  cycles  to  fulfil, 
Each  was  a  bag  of  leather. 

With  stomach  and  with  gilL 

But  our  Ascidian  morals 
Recalled  that  old  mischance^ 

And  we  avoided  (quarrels 
By  separate  mamtenanoe. 

Long  ages  passed — our  wishes 

\Vere  fetterless  and  free. 
For  we  were  jolly  fishes, 

A-swimming  in  the  sea. 

We  roamed  bv  groves  of  coral, 
We  watched  the  youngsters  play*— 

The  memory  and  the  moral 
Had  vanished  quite  away. 

Next,  each  became  a  reptile. 
With  fangs  to  sting  and  slay; 

No  wiser  ever  crept,  I'll 
Assert,  deny  who  may. 

But  now,  disdaining  trammels 

Of  scale  and  limbless  coil. 
Through  every  ^ade  of  mammaUl 

We  passed  with  upward  toiL 

Till,  anthropoid  and  wary. 

Appeared  the  parent  ape. 
And  soon  we  grew  less  hai^, 

And  soon  began  to  drape. 

So,  from  that  soft  Amoeba, 

In  ages  past  and  cone. 
You've  grown  the  Queen  o£  Shebs, 

And  I,  King  Solomon. 
Evolutional  Erotica.        CONSTANCS  NADOk 
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"Jeffrey  and  J,"  says  Christopher 
North  in  one  of  his  more  malicious  mo- 
ments, "  do  nothing  original ;  it's  porter's 
work,"  A  tolerably  experienced  student 
of  human  nature  might  almost,  without 
knowing  the  iacts,  guess  the  amount  of 
truth  contained  in  this  fling.  North,  as 
North,  had  done  nothing  that  the  world 
calls  original ;  North,  as  Wilson,  had  done 
a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
such  work  in  verse  and  prose.  But  Jef- 
frey really  did  underlie  the  accusation 
contained  in  the  words.  A  great  name  in 
literature,  nothing  stands  to  liis  credit  in 
permanent  literary  record  but  a  volume  (a 
sufficiently  big  one,  no  doubt*)  of  criti- 
cisms on  the  work  of  other  men;  and 
though  this  volume  is  -only  a  selection 
from  his  actual  writings,  no  further  glean- 
ing could  be  made  of  any  different  mate- 
rial. Even  his  celebrated,  or  once  cele- 
brated, "Treatise  on  Beauty"  is  only  a 
review  article,  worked  up  into  an  ency- 
clopedia article,  and  deali  ng  almost  wholly 
with  pure  criticism.  Against  him,  If 
against  any  one,  the  famous  and  constantly 
repeated  gibe  about  the  fellows  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art,  falls  short -and 
harmless.  In  another  of  its  forms,  "The 
corruption  of  a  poet  Is  the  generation  of 
a  critic,"  it  might  be  more  appropriate. 
For  Jeffrey,  as  we  know  from  his  boyish 
letters,  once  thought,  like  almost  every 
boy  who  is  not  an  Idiot,  that  he  might  be 
a  poet,  and  scribbled  verses  in  plenty. 
But  the  distinguishing  feature  In  this  case 
was  that  he  waited  for  no  failure,  for  no 
public  ridicule  or  neglect,  not  even  for 
any  private  nipping  of  the  merciful,  but  ao 
seldom  effective,  sort,  to  check  those  ster- 
ile growths.  The  critic  was  sufficiently 
early  developed  in  him  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  poet  from  presenting  itself 
in  its  usual  disastrous  fashion  to  the 
senses  of  the  world.  Thus  he  lives  (for 
his  political  and  legal  renown  though  not 
inconsiderable  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant) as  a  critic  pure  and  simple. 


His  biographer.  Lord  Cockburn,  tells 
us  that  "  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  greatest  of 
British  critics,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
on  October  23rd,  1773."  It  must  be  at 
the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  this  paper 
that  we  decide  whether  Jefirey  deserves 
the  superlative.  He  seems  certainly  to 
have  begun  his  critical  practice  very  early. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  depute-clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  respectably,  though 
not  brilliantly,  connected.  His  father  was 
a  great  Tory,  and  though  it  would  be  un- 
charitable to  say  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  JeSrcy  was  a  great  Liberal,  the  two 
facts  were  probably  not  unconnected  in 
the  line  of  causation,  Francis  went  to 
the  High  School  when  he  was  eight,  and 
to  the  college  at  Glasgow  when  he  was 
fourteen.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  prodigy  at  either;  but  he  has  an 
almost  unequalled  record  for  early  work 
of  the  self-undertaken  kind.  He  seems 
from  his  boyhood  to  have  been  addicted 
to  filling  reams  of  paper,  and  shelves  full 
of  note-books,  with  extracts,  abstracts, 
critical  annolationa,  criticism  of  these 
criticisms,  and  all  manner  of  writing  o£ 
the  same  kind.  I  believe  ills  the  general 
experience  that  this  kind  of  thing  does 
harm  in  nineteen  cases  for  one  in  which 
it  does  good;  but  Jeffrey  was  certainly  a 
striking  exception  to  the  rule,  though  per- 
haps he  might  not  have  been  so  if  his  pro- 
ducing, or  at  least  publishing,  time  had 
not  been  unusually  delayed.  Indeed,  his 
whole  mental  history  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  curiously  piecemeal  character;  and 
his  scrappy  and  self^uided  education  may 
have  conduced  to  the  priggishness  which 
he  showed  early,  and  never  entirely  lost, 
till  fame,  prosperity,  and  the  approach  of 
old  age  mellowed  it  out  of  him.  He  was 
iixteen  when  his  sojourn  at  Glasgow 
:  to  an  end;  and  for  more  than  two 
i  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  a  kind 
of  studious  independence,  attending  only 
couple  of  law  classes  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. Then  his  father  insisted  on  his 
going  to  Oxford;  a  curious  step,  the  rea- 
for  which  are  anything  but  clear,  for 
the  paternal  idea  seems  to  have  been  that 
Je£frey  was  to  study  not  ana  but  law ;  a 
tudy  for  which  Oxford  may  present  facil- 
ities now,  but  wbii:h  most  certainly  was 
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quite  out  of  its  way  in  Jeffrey's  time,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  boy  of 
ordinary  freshman^s  age. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  say  that  Jeffrey 
hated  Oxford,  especially  because  there 
are  very  few  instances  on  record  in  which 
such  hatred  does  not  show  the  hater  to 
have  been  a  very  bad  man  indeed.  There 
are,  however,  some  excuses  for  the  little 
Scotchman.  His  college  (Queen's)  was 
not  perhaps  very  happily  selected ;  he 
had  been  sent  there  in  the  teeth  of  his 
own  will,  which  was  a  pretty  strong  will ; 
he  was  horrified,  after  the  free  selection  of 
Scotch  classes,  to  find  a  regular  curriculum 
which  he  had  to  take  or  leave  as  a  whole  ; 
the  priggishness  of  Oxford  was  not  his 
priggishness,  its  amusements  were  not  his 
amusements ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  a 
general  incompatibility.  He  came  up  in 
September  and  went  down  in  July,  having 
done  nothing  except  having,  according  to 
a  not  ill-natured  jest,  **lost  the  broad 
Scotch,  but  gained  only  the  narrow  En- 
glish,"—  a  peculiarity  which  sometimes 
brought  a  little  mild  ridicule  on  him  both 
from  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
he  seems  to  have  settled  down  steadily  to 
study  for  the  Scotch  bar,  and  during  his 
studies  distinguished  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Speculative  Society, 
both  in  essay  writing  and  in  the  debates. 
He  was  called  on  December  i6th,  1794. 

Although  there  have  never  been  very 
quick  returns  at  the  bar  either  of  England 
or  Scotland,  the  smaller  numbers  of  the 
latter  might  be  thought  likely  to  bring 
young  men  of  talent  earlier  to  the  front. 
This  advantage,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  counterbalanced  partly  by  the  strong 
family  interests  which  made  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  among  Scotch  lawyers,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  politics  and  of 
government  patronage.  Jeffrey  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  "  kinless  loon ;  " 
and  while  he  was  steadily  resolved  not  to 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Tory  manna  of  which  Dundas  was  the 
Moses,  his  filial  reverence  long  prevented 
him  from  declaring  himself  a  very  violent 
Whig.  Indeed,  he  gave  an  instance  of 
this  reverence  which  might  serve  as  a 
pretty  text  for  a  casuistical  discussion. 


Henry  Erskine,  dean  of  the  Facnlty  oi 
Advocates,  was  in  1796  deprived  by  vote 
of  that  the  most  honomble  position  of  the 
Scotch  bar,  for  having  presided  at  a 
Whig  meeting.  Jeffrey,  like  Gibbon, 
sighed  as  a  Whig,  but  obeyed  as  a  Hon,  and 
stayed  away  from  the  poll.  His  days  were 
certainly  long  in  the  land ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  a  parallel  case  some 
Tories  at  least  would  have  taken  the 
chance  of  shorter  life  with  less  speckled 
honor.  However,  it  is  hard  to  quanel 
with  a  man  for  obeying  his  parents ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  Whig^  did  not  think 
the  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  thej 
affected  to  do.  It  is  certain  that  Jeffrey 
was  a  little  dashed  by  the  slowness  of  bis 
success  at  the  bar.  Towards  the  end  of 
1798  he  set  out  for  London  with  a  bodget 
of  letters  of  introduction  and  thoughts  of 
settling  down  to  literature.  But  the  ed- 
itors and  publishers  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced did  not  know  what  a  treasure  laj 
underneath  the  scanty  surface  of  this 
Scotch  advocate,  and  they  were  either  in- 
accessible or  repulsive.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  for  another  two  yean 
wailed  for  fortune  philosophically  enou^ 
though  with  lingering  thoughts  of  England 
and  growing  ones  of  India.  It  was  just 
at  th*e  turn  of  the  century  that  his  fortones 
began  in  various  ways  also  to  take  a  tunu 
For  some  years,  though  a  person  by  no 
means  given  to  miscellaneous  acquaial* 
ances,  he  had  been  slowly  forming  tlie 
remarkable  circle  of  friends  from  whose 
combined  brains  was  soon  to  start  tbe 
Etiinbur^h  Review,  He  fell  in  love,  and 
married  his  second  cousin,  Catherine  Wil- 
son, on  November  ist,  1801  — a  bold  and 
by  no  means  canny  step,  for  his  fadwr 
was  ill  off,  the  bride  was  tocherless,  and 
he  says  that  he  had  never  earned  a  hon* 
dred  pounds  a  year  i  n  fees.  They  did  no^ 
however,  launch  out  greatly,  and  their 
house  in  Buccleuch  Place  (not  the  least 
famous  locality  in  literature)  was  furnished 
on  a  scale  which  some  modem  ooUegcSi 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  cnlotced 
economy,  would  think  Spartan  for  an  vfr 
dergraduate.  Shortly  afterwards,  and  very 
little  before  the  appearance  of  tbe  bine 
and  yellow,  Jeffrey  made  another  innof^ 
tion,  which  was  perhaps  not  less  profitafak 
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lo  him,  by  establishing  a  practice  in  ec- 
clesiastical causes ;  though  lie  met  with  a 
professional  check  in  his  rejection,  on 
parly  principles,  for  the  so-called  collector- 
ship,  a  kind  o£  reporter's  post  of  some 
emolument  and  not  inconsiderable  distinc- 
tion. 

The  story  of  the  EdiKburgh  Review 
and  its  foundation  has  been  very  often 
told  on  the  humorous,  if  not  exactly  his- 
torical, authority  of  Sydney  Smith.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  It  is  undoubted 
that  the  idea  was  Sydney's.  It  is  equally 
undoubted  that  but  for  Jeffrey,  the  said 
idea  might  never  have  taken  form  at  all, 
and  would  never  have  retained  any  form 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was  only 
Jeffrey's  long-established  habit  of  critical 
writing,  the  untiring  energy  into  which  he 
whipped  up  his  no  doubt  gifted  but  quite 
untrained  contributors,  and  the  skill  which 
he  almost  at  once  developed  in  editing 
proper, —  that  is  to  say  in  selecting,  ar- 
ranging, adapting,  and,  even  to  some 
extent,  re-writing  contributions, — which 
secured  success.  Very  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  at  different  times  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  celebrated  pro- 
duction ;  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
principal  feeling  of  explorers  into  the  long 
and  dusty  ranges  of  its  early  volumes,  has 
been  one  of  disappointment.  I  believe 
myself  that  in  similar  cases  a  similar  re- 
sult is  very  common  indeed,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  two  familiar  falla- 
cies. The  one  is  the  delusion  as  to  the 
products  of  former  times  being  necessarily 
better  than  those  of  the  present  ;  a  delu- 
sion which  is  not  the  less  deluding  because 
of  its  counterpart,  the  delusion  about  prog- 
ress. The  other  is  a  more  peculiar  and 
subtle  one.  I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  a  very 
experienced  journalist  who  once  said  to  me 
commiseratingly, '■  My  good  sir,  I  won't 
exactly  say  that  literary  merit  hurts  a 
newspaper ;  "  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  {;reai  successes  of  journalism  for  the 
y  last  hundred  years  h.ave  been  much  more 
due  lo  the  fact  of  the  new  venture  being 
new.  of  its  supplying  something  that  the 
public  wanted  and  had  not  got,  than  to  the 
fact  of  the  supply  being  extraordinarily 
good  in  kind.  In  nearly  every  case,  the 
intrinsic  merit  has  improved  as  the  thing 


went  on,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novel 
merit.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
show  that  the  early  Edinburgh  articles 
were  very  far  from  perfect  Of  Jeffrey 
we  shall  speak  presently,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Sydney  at  his  best  was,  and  ia 
alway.s.  delightful.  But  the  blundering 
bluster  of  Brougham,  the  solemn  ineffec- 
tiveness of  Horner  (of  whom  I  can  never 
think  without  also  thinking  of  Scott's 
delightful  Shandean  jest  on  him),  the  re> 
.spectable  erudition  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
fessors, cannot  for  one  single  moment  be 
compared  with  the  work  which,  in  Jef- 
frey's own  later  days,  in  those  of  Macvey 
Napier,  and  in  the  earlier  ones  of  Erap- 
son,  was  contributed  by  Hailitt,  Carlyle, 
Stephen,  and,  above  all,  by  Macaulay. 
The  review  never  h.id  any  one  who 
could  emulate  the  omaieness  of  De  Quin- 
cey  or  Wilson,  the  pure  and  perfect 
English  of  Southey,  or  the  inimitable  in- 
solence, so  polished  and  so  intangible,  of 
Lockhart,  But  it  may  at  least  claim  that 
it  led  the  way,  and  thai  the  very  men  who  1 
attacked  its  principles  and  surpassed  its 
practice  had,  in  some  cases,  been  actually 
trained  in  its  school,  and  were  in  all 
imitating  and  following  its  model.  To 
analyze  with  chemical  exactness  the  con- 
stituents of  a  literary  novelty  is  never  easy, 
if  it  is  ever  possible.  But  some  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  style  of  criticism 
most  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  the  style 
of  the  new  venture  are  obvious  and  impor- 
tant. The  older  rii-als  of  the  Edinburgh 
maintained  for  the  most  part  a  decent 
and  amiable  impartiality ;  the  Edinburgh, 
whatever  it  pretended  lo  be,  was  violently 
partisan,  unhesitatingly  personal,  and 
more  inclined  to  find  fault  Che  more  dis- 
tinguished the  subject  was.  The  reviews 
of  the  time  had  got  into  the  hands  either 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  happy 
to  be  thought  literary,  and  only  Coo  glad  to 
write  for  nothing,  or  else  into  those  of  the 
lowest  booksellers'  iiacks,  who  praised  or 
blamed  according  to  orders,  wrote  without 
interest  and  without  vigor,  and  were  only 
too  glad  to  earn  the  smallest  pittance. 
The  Edinburgh  started  from  the  first  on 
the  principle  that  its  contributors  should 
be  paid,  and  paid  well,  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not,  thus  establishing  at  once  an  in- 
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ducement  to  do  well  and  a  check  on  per- 
sonal eccentricity  and  irresponsibility; 
while  whatever  partisanship  there  might 
be  in  its  pages,  there  was  at  any  rate  no 
mere  literary  puffery. 

From  being,  but  tor  his  private  studies, 
rather  an  idle  person,  Jeffrey  became  an 
extremely  busy  one.  The  review  gave 
him  not  a  little  occupation,  and  his  prac- 
tice increased  rapidly.  In  1803  the  insti- 
tution, at  Scott's  suggestion,  of  the  fa- 
mous Friday  Club,  in  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  the 
best  men  in  Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and 
Maxwell,  Whig  and  fory,  alike  met  in 
peaceable  conviviality,  did  a  good  deal  to 
console  Jeffrey,  who  was  now  as  much 
given  to  company  as  he  had  been  in  his 
early  youth  to  solitude,  for  the  partial 
breaking  up  of  the  circle  of  friends  — 
Allen,  Horner,  Smith,  Brougham,  Lord 
Webb  Seymour  —  in  which  he  had  previ- 
ously mixed.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came a  volunteer,  an  act  of  patriotism  the 
more  creditable  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  convinced  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  invasion  and  of  the  certainty  of 
its  success  if  it  occurred.  But  I  have  no 
room  here  for  anything  but  a  rapid  review 
of  the  not  very  numerous  or  striking 
events  of  his  life.  Soon,  however,  after 
the  date  last  mentioned,  he  met  with  two 
afflictions  peculiarly  trying  to  a  man  whose 
domestic  affections  were  unusually  strong. 
These  were  the  deaths  of  his  favorite 
sister  in  May,  1804,  and  of  his  wife  in 
October,  1805.  The  last  blow  drove  him 
nearly  to  despair ;  and  the  extreme  and 
open-mouthed  **  sensibility  "  of  his  private 
letters  on  this  and  similar  occasions  is 
very  valuable  as  an  index  of  character, 
oddly  as  it  contrasts,  in  the  vulgar  esti- 
mate, with  the  supposed  cynicism  and 
savagery  of  the  critic.  In  yet  another 
year  occurred  the  somewhat  ludicrous 
duel,  or  beginning  of  a  duel,  with  Moore, 
in  which  several  police  constables  did 
perform  the  friendly  office  which  Mr. 
Winkle  vainly  deprecated,  and  in  which 
JctTrey's,  not  Moore's,  pistol  was  discov- 
ered to  be  leadless.  There  is  a  sentence 
in  a  letter  of  Jeffrey's  concerning  the 
thing  which  is  characteristic  and  amusing : 
'*  I  am  glad  to  have  gone  through  this 
scene,  both  because  it  satisfies  me  that 
my  nerves  are  good  enough  to  enable  me 
to  act  in  conformity  to  my  notions  of  pro- 
priety without  any  suffering,  and  because 
it  also  assures  me  that  I  am  really  as  little 
in  love  with  life  as  I  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  habit  of  professing."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  was  an  example 


of  the  excellence  of  beginning  with  a  little 
aversion,  for  Jeffrey  and  Moore  frater- 
nized immediately  afterwards  and  re- 
mained friends  for  life.  The  quarrely  or 
half  quarrel,  for  it  never  was  a  personal 
one,  with  Scott  as  to  Jeffrey's  review  of 
"  Marmion,"  the  planning  and  produdng 
of  the  Quarterly  Review^  *'  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,'*  not  a  few  other 
events  of  the  same  kind,  must  be  passed 
over  rapidly.  About  six  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  a  certain  Miss  Charlotte  WilkeSi 
great-niece  of  the  patriot,  and  niece  of  a 
New  York  banker,  and  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Simond,  who  were  travelling  ia 
Europe.  He  married  her  two  years  later, 
having  gone  through  the  very  respectable 
probation  of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Atlantic  (he  was  a  very  bad  sailor)  in  a 
sailing-ship,  in  winter,  and  in  time  of  war, 
to  fetch  his  bride.  Nor  had  he  long  been 
married  before  he  took  the  celebrated 
country  house  of  Craigcrook,  where  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  spent  all  the 
spare  time  of  an  exceedingly  happy  life. 
Then  we  may  jump  some  fifteen  years  to 
the  great  Reform  contest  which  gave  }d^ 
frey  the  reward,  such  as  it  was,  ofhis  Ions 
constancy  in  opposition,  in  the  shape  of 
the  lord  advocateship.  He  was  not  afways 
successful  as  a  debater;  but  he  had  the 
opportunitv  of  adding  a  third  reputation 
to  those  which  he  had  already  gained  in 
literature  and  in  law.  He  hacl  the  histori- 
cal duty  of  piloting  the  Scotch  Refom 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  he  had  the^ 
in  his  case,  pleasurable  and  honorable 
pain  of  taking  the  official  steps  in  Pariii* 
ment  necessitated  by  the  mental  incapao- 
ity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Early  in  1834 he 
was  provided  for  by  promotion  to  tbt 
Scotch  bench.  He  had  five  vears  befbret 
on  being  appointed  dean  of  (acuity,  gives 
up  the  editorship  of  the  Review^  which  be 
had  held  for  seven-and-twenty  years.  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  resignation,  his 
own  contributions,  which  in  early  days 
had  run  up  to  half  a  dozen  in  a  sinpe 
number,  and  had  averaged  two  or  three 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  become 
more  and  more  intermittent.  After  that 
resignation  he  contributed  two  or  three 


articles  at  very  lon^  intervals.  He 
perhaps  more  lavish  of  advice  than  be 
need  have  been  to  Macvey  Napier,  and 
after  Napier's  death  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  his  own  son-m-law,  Empsoo* 
Long,  however,  before  the  reins 


from  his  own  hands,  a  rival  more  galling 
if  less  formidable  than  the  Qmartmw  nS 
arisen  in  the  shape  of  Biacktuood*! Mi 
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gime.  The  more  ponderous  and  stately 
publication  always  aSccted,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  ignore  it&  audacious  junior ;  and 
Lord   Cockburn,  perhaps   instigated 


living,  passes  over  in  complete  silence  the 
establishment  of  she  magaiioe,  the  publi- 
cation oE  the  Chaldce  manuscript,  and  the 
still  greater  hubbub  which  arose  around 
the  supposed  attacks  of  Lockhart  on 
Playfair  and  the  EdinbHTsk  revii 
generally  with  regard  to  their  reli 


opin 

These  J: „    ... 

when  Jeffrey  became  Lord  Jeffrey,  and 
subsided  upon  the  placid  bench.  He 
lived  sixteen  years  longer,  alternating 
between  Edinburgh,  Craigcrook,  divers 
houses  which  he  hired  from  lime  to  time 
on  Loch  Lomond  or  the  Clyde,  and  lat- 
terly at  some  English  watering-places  in 
the  west.  His  health  was  not  particularly 
good,  though  hardly  worse  than  any  man 
who  lives  to  nearly  eighty  with  constant 
sedentary  and  few  out-of-door  occupations, 
and  with  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  good 
things  of  this  hfe,  must  expect.  And  he 
was  on  the  whole  sini,'u'arly  happy,  being 
passionately  devotfil  ki  liis  wife,  bis  daugh- 
ter, and  his  graEjiitliildren;  possessing 
means  and  making  a  cheerful  and 
;  use  of  lliLMii;  si^eing  the  increas- 
ing triumph  of  the  |iolitical  principles  to 
which  he  had  attachcil  himself;  knowing 
that  he  was  regaulnl  hy  friends  and  foes 
alike  as  the  chief  livint;  Knglish  represen- 
tative of  an  important  branch  of  literature ; 
ning  to  the  last  an  almost  unpar- 


and,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
slake  his  critical  reputation  upon  them, 
there  could  not  be  better  documents  for 
his  vivid  enjoyment  of  life.  But  all  ihini;s 
come  (o  an  end,  and  he  died  on  January 
26th,  1850,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
having  been  in  harness  almost  to  the  very 
last.  He  had  wrillen  a  letter  the  day  be- 
fore to  Empson  describing  one  of  those 
curious  wakini;  visions  known  to  all  sick 
folk,  in  which  there  had  appeared  part 
of  a  proof-sheet  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  a  new  political  paper  filled 
with  discussions  on  free  trade. 

In  reading  Jeffrey's  work*  nowadays, 


the  critical  reader  finds  it  considerably 
more  difficult  to  gain  and  keep  the  au- 
thor's own  pointolviewihaninihe  case  of 
any  other  great  English  critic.  With 
Hailitt,  with  Coleridge,  with  Wilson,  with 
De  Quincey,  with  Carlyle,  with  Macaulav, 
we  very  soon  fall  into  step,  so  to  spealc, 
with  our  author.  If  we  cannot  exacdy 
prophesy  what  he  will  say  on  any  given 
subject  we  can  make  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess  at  it;  and  when,  as  it  seems  to  us. 
Be  stumbles  and  shies,  we  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  beforehand  that  he  ia  going  to  do 
it,  and  a  decided  inkling  of  the  reason. 
But  my  own  experience  is  that  a  modem 
reader  of  Jeffrey  who  takes  him  systemat- 
ically and  endeavors  to  trace  cause  and 
effect  in  him,  is  liable  to  be  constantly 
thrown  out  before  he  finds  the  secret. 
For  Jeffrey  in  the  most  purzling  way  lies  ■ 
between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  in  ' 
matter  of  criticism,  and  we  never  quite 
know  where  to  have  him.  It  is  ten  to  one, 
for  instance,  that  the  novice  approaches 
him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  "classic," 
with  all  that  shadowy  term  implies.  Im- 
agine the  said  novice  s  confusion  when  he 
finds  Jeffrey  not  merely  exalting  Shake- 
speare to  the  skies,  but  warmly  praising 
Elizabethan  poetry  in  general,  anrici paling 
Mr.  Malhew  Arnold  almost  hterally  in  the  ) 
estimate  of  Dryden  and  Pope  as  ■' classics 
of  our  prose,"  and  hailing  with  tears  of 
joy  the  herald  of  the  emancipation  in 
Cowper,  Surely  our  novice  may  be  ex- 
cused if,  despite  certain  misgiving  memo-, 
ries  of  such  reviews  as  that  of  "  The  Lay ' 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  he  concludes  that 
Jeffrey  has  been  maligned  and  that  he  was 
really  a  romantic  before  romanticism. 
Unhappy  novice  1  he  will  find  his  new  con- 
clusion not  less  rapidly  and  more  com- 
pletely slavered  than  his  old.  Indeed. 
unlit  the  clue  is  once  gained,  Jeffrey  must 
appear  lo  be  one  of  the  most  incompre- 
hensibly inconsistent  of  writers  and  of 
critics.  On  one  page  he  declares  that  , 
Campbeirs  extracts  from  Chamberlayne'a  ' 
"  Pharonnida  "  have  made  him  '•  quite  im- 


The  lameness  and  poorness 
s  style  of  Addison  and  Swift," 
again,  quite  romantic.  Yet  ' 
when  we  come  to  Jeffrey's  own  contem- 
poraries, he  constantly  appears  as  much 
bewigged  and  befogged  with  pseudo-clas- 
sicism as  M,  de  Jouy  himselt.  He  com- 
mits himself,  in  the  year  of  crace  1829,  to 
the  statement  that  "the  rich  melodies  o£ 
Keats  and  Shelley  and  the  fantastical  em- 
phasis of  Wordsworth  are  melting  fast 
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from  the  field  of  our  vision,"  while  he 
contrasts  with  this  "rapid  withering  of 
the  laurel "  the  "  comparative  absence  of 
marks  of  decay  "  on  Rogers  and  Campbell. 
The  poets  of  his  own  time  whom  he 
praises  most  heartily  and  with  least  re- 
serve arc  Campbell  and  Crabbe ;  and  he 
is  quite  as  enthusiastic  over  **  Theodoric  " 
and  "  Gertrude "  as  over  the  two  great 
war-pieces  of  the  same  author,  which  are 
worth  a  hundred  "  Gertrudes  "  and  about 
ten  thousand  **  Theodorics."  Reviewing 
Scott,  not  merely  when  they  were  personal 
friends  (they  were  always  that),  but  when 
Scott  was  a  contributor  to  the  Edin- 
hurgh^  and  giving  general  praise  to  **  The 
Lay*"  he  glances  with  an  unmistakable 
meaning  at  the  "dignity  of  the  subject," 
regrets  the  "imitation  and  antiquarian  re- 
searches," and  criticises  the  versification 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  had  not  in 
the  least  grasped  its  scheme.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quote  his  well-known  attacks 
on  VVorasworth  ;  but  though  I  am  myself 
anything  but  a  Wordsworth ian,  and  would 
willingly  give  up  to  chaos  and  old  night 
ninetcen-twentieths  of  the  "  extremely 
valooable  chains  of  thought"  which  the 
good  man  used  to  forge,  it  is  in  the  first 
place  quite  clear  that  the  twentieth  ought 
to  have  saved  him  from  Jeffrey's  claws; 
in  the  second  that  the  critic  constantly 
selects  the  wrong  things  as  well  as  the 
right  for  condemnation  and  ridicule  ;  and 
in  the  third  that  he  would  have  praised,  or 
at  any  rate  not  blamed,  in  another  the 
'  very  things  which  he  blames  in  Words- 
worth. Even  his  praise  of  Crabbe,  ex- 
cessive as  it  must  now  appear  to  everybody 
but  IVIr.  Courthope,  is  diversified  by  curi- 
ous patches  of  blame  which  seem  to  me 
at  any  rate  singufarly  uncritical.  There 
are,  for  instance,  a  very  great  many  worse 
jests  in  poetry  than 

Oh,  had  he  learnt  to  make  the  wig  he  wears  I 

which  Jeffrey  pronounces  a  misplaced 
piece  of  buffoonery.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  if  Campbell  instead  of  Southey 
had  written  the  lines,  — 

To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine, 

Jeffrey  would,  to  say  the  least,  not  have 
hinted  that  they  were  "little  better  than 
drivellin^c."  But  I  do  not  think  that 
when  JeRrey  wrote  these  things,  or  when 
he  actually  perpetrated  such  almost  unfor- 
givable plirases  as  "stuff  about  dancing 
daffodils  "  he  was  speaking  away  from  his  ; 
sincere  conviction.  On  the  contrary, 
though  partisanship  may  frequently  have 


determined  the  suppression  or  the  atto^ 
ance,  the  emphasizing  or  the  softeniag  of 
his  opinions,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever 
said  anything  but  what  he  sincerely ' 
thought.  The  problem,  therefore,  iSt  to 
discover  if  possible  and  define  the  critical 
standpoint  of  a  man  whose  jodement  was 
at  once  so  acute  and  so  purUind;  who 
could  write  the  admirable  surveys  of  En- 

flish  poetry  contained  in  the  essays  on 
Ime.  de  Sta^l  and  Campbell,  and  yet  he 
guilty  of  the  stuff  (we  thank  him  vox  the 
word^  about  the  *'  dancing dafiEodils ; "  who 
could  talk  of  *'the  splendid  strains  of 
Moore "  (though  I  have  myself  by  no 
means  a  low  opinion  of  Moore)  and  pro- 
nounce "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone" 
(though  I  am  not  very  fond  of  that  ani- 
mal as  a  whole)  "  the  very  worst  poem  he 
ever  saw  printed  in  a  quarto  volume;" 
who  could  really  appreciate  parts  even  of 
Wordsworth  himself,  and  yet  sneer  at  tbe 
very  finest  passages  of  the  poems  he 
partly  admired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mot 
tiply  inconsistencies,  because  the  reader 
who  does  not  want  the  trouble  of  readily 
Jeffrey  must  be  content  to  take  them  for 
eranted,  and  the  reader  who  does  read 
Jeffrey  will  discover  them  in  plenty  for 
himself.  But  they  are  not  limited,  ft 
should  be  said,  to  purely  literary  criti- 
cism; and  they  appear,  if  not  quite  so 
strongly,  in  his  estimates  of  peraooal 
character  and  even  in  his  purely  political 
arguments. 

The  explanation,  as  far  as  there  is  say 
(and  perhaps  such  explanations,  as  Hmae 
says  of  another  matter,  only  push  ignorance 
a  stage  further  back),  seems  to  me  to  Bt  i 
in  what  I  can  only  call  the  Gallicanism  ol/ 
Jeffrey's  mind  and  character.  As  Hoiafie 
Walpole  has  been  pronounced  the  moat 
French  of  Englishmen,  so  may  Frandsi 
Jeffrey  be  pronounced  the  most  French  ol 
Scotchmen.  The  reader  of  his  letteri»BS 
less  than  of  his  essajrs,  constantly  coaaa 
across  the  most  curious  and  multiform  1^ 
stances  of  this  Frenchness.  The  cailf  ^ 
priggish ness  is  French ;  the  effusive  do* 
mestic  affection  is  French  ;  the  antipotthf 
to  dogmatic  theology,  combined  with  pstt 
eral  recognition  of  tne  Supreme  Beii^ti 
French ;  the  talk  (I  had  almost  said  Aft 
chatter)  about  virtue  and  sympathy, and ao 
forth,  is  French  ;  the  Whig  recognitkmol 
the  rights  of  man,  joined  to  a  kind  of 
bureaucratical  distrust  and  terror  of  te  . 
common  people  (a  combination  aimoat  w* 
known  in  England^  is  French.  Eveiybo^f 
remembers  the  ingenious  amuneBt  hi 
**  Peter  Simple,"  that  the  French 
quite  as  brave  as  the   English, 
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I  more  so,  but  that  they  were  extraordinarily 
ticklisli.  Jeffrey,  we  have  seen,  was  very 
I  far  from  being  a  coward,  but  he  was  very 
ticklish  indeed.  His pri vate  lellers  throw 
the  most  curious  light  possible  on  the 
secret,  as  far  as  he  was  conceroed,  of  the 
earlier  Whig  opposition  to  ihc  war,  and  of 
the  later  VVhig  advocacy  of  reform.  Jef- 
frey by  no  means  thought  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  divine,  like  the  Friends  of 
Liberty,  or  admired  Napoleon  like  Kazlitt, 
or  believed  in  the  inherent  right  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  to  representation 
like   (he   zealots   of    1830.     But    he   was 

.always  dreadfully  afraid  of  invasion  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  popular  insurrection  in 
the  second ;  and  he  wanted  peace  and 
reform  to  calm  his  fears.  As  3  young 
man  he  was,  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
bis  countrymen  probably  unparalleled  in 
a  Scotchman,  sure  that  a  French  corpo- 
ral's guard  might  march  from  end  to  end 
of  ScoiUnd,  and  a  French  privaieer's 
boat's  crew  carry  off  "the  fattest  cattle 
and  the  fairest  women"  (these  are  his 
very  words)  "of  any  Scotch  seaboard 
county."  The  famous,  or  infamous,  Ce- 
vallos  article  —  an  ungenerous  and  pusil- 
t  attack  on  the  Spanish  patriots 


which  practically  founded  the  Quarterly 
Review.,  by  finally  disgusting  all  Tories 
and  many  Whigs  with  the  Edinbur^^h  — 


I  prompted  merely  by  the 
conviction  that  the  Spanish  cause  was 
hopeless,  and  that  maintaining  it,  or  assist- 
ing it,  must  lead  to  mere  useless  blood- 
shed. He  feit  profoundly  the  crime  of 
Napoleon's  rule ;  but  he  thought  Napo- 
leon invincible,  and  so  did  his  best  lo  pre- 
vent his  being  conquered.  He  «-as  sure 
that  the  multitude  would  revolt  if  reform 
was  not  granted;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
eager  for  reform.  Later  hi?  got  into  his 
head  the  oddest  crotchet  of  all  his  life, 
which  was  that  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment, with  a  sort  of  approval  of  the  people 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  tlndish 
peasantry,  would  scheme  for  a  coup  iT/lat 
and  (his  own  words  again)  "make  mince- 
meat of  their  opponents  in  a  single  year." 
He  may  be  said  almost  to  hnve  left  the 
world  in  a  state  of  despair  over  the  proba- 
ble results  of  the  revolutions  of  1848-9; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  would 
have  happened  to  him  if  he  \\-m\  survived  lo  I 
witness  the  Second  of  December.  Never  1 
was  there  such  a  case,  at  lea^I  among  En- 
I  glishmen,  of  timorous  pugnacity  and 
plucky  pessimism.  But  it  would  be  by 
no  means  difficult  to  parallel  the  tempera- 
ment in  France;  and,  indeed,  the  compar- 
ative frequency  of  it  there  may  bethought 


to  be  no  small  cause  of  the  political  and 
military  disasters  of  the  country 
In  literature,  and  especially  in 
Jeffrey's  characteristics  were  t 
decidedly  and  unquestionably  French.  He 
came  into  the  world  almost  too  soon  to 
feel  the  German  impulse,  even  if  he  had  • 
been  disposed  to  feel  it.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fad,  he  was  not  at  all  disposed.  The 
faults  of  taste  of  the  German  romantic 
school,  its  alternate  homeliness  and  ex- 
travagance, its  abuse  of  the  supernatural, 
its  undoubted  ofiences  against  order  and 
proportion,  scandalized  him  only  a  little 
less  than  Ihcy  would  have  scandalized 
Voltaire  and  aid  scandalize  the  ialer  Vol- 
tairians. Jeffrey  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  be  romantic  up  to  a  certain  point, —  ' 
the  point  which  he  had  himself  reached  in 
his  early  course  of  independent  reading 
and  criticism.  He  was  even  a  little  in- 
clined lo  sympathiM  with  the  reverend 
Mr.  Bowles  on  the  great  question  whether 
Pope  was  a  poet ;  and,  as  1  have  said,  he 
uses,  about  the  older  English  literature, 
phrases  which  might  almost  satisfy  a 
fanaiicof  the  school  of  I-Iazlittorof  Lamb. 
He  is,  if  anything,  rather  too  severe  on 
French  as  compared  with  English  drama. 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  his  own  coniempo-  , 
raries,  and  sometimes  even  in  reference  to  > 
earlier  writers,  we  find  him  slipping  into  V 
those  purely  arbitrary  severities  of  con- 
demnation, those  capricious  sligmatizings 
of  this  as  improper,  and  that  as  vulgar, 
and  the  other  as  unbecoming,  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  pseudo-correct 
and  pseudo-classical  school  of  criticism. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cowper,  and 
yet  he  is  shocked  by  Cowper's  use,  in  his 
translation  of  Homer,  of  the  phrases,  "to 
entreat  Achilles  to  a  calm  "  (evidently  he 
had  forgotten  Shakespeare's  "  pursue  nim 
and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  "),  "  this  wran- 
gler here,"  "like  a  fellow  of  no  worth." 
He  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  unjust 
to  Charles  James  Fox.  So  he  is  unhappy 
rather  than  contemptuous  over  such  ex- 
cellent phrases  as  "swearing  away  the 
lives,"  "crying  injustice,"  "fond  of  ill- 
treating."  These  appear  to  .Mr.  Aristar-i 
chus  Jeffrey  too  "  homely  and  familiar," 
Coo  "  low  and  vapid ;  "  while  a  harmleas 
and  rather  agreeable  Shakespc.irian  par> 
allel  of  Fox  B  seems  to  him  downnghl 
impropriety.  The  fun  of  the  thing  is  Ihat 
the  passage  turns  on  the  well-known  mis- 
useof  "flat  burglarj-;"and  if  Jeffrey  had 
had  a  little  more  sense  of  humor  Ihis  de- 1 
ficiency  in  which,  for  all  his  keen  wif,  is  ' 
another  Galhc  note  in  him),  he  must  have 
seen  ibal  the  words  were  ludicrously  appli- 
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cable  to  his  own  condemnation  and  his 
own  frame  of  mind.    These  settings-up 
I  of  a  wholly  arbitrary  canon  of  mere  taste, 
'  these  excommunicatings  of  such  and  such 
a  thing  as  "lowland  ** improper,"  with- 
out assigned  or  assignable  reason,  arc 
evidently  Gallic.    They  may  be  found  not 
merely  in   the  older  school  before  1830, 
but  in  almost  all  French  critics  up  to  the 
present  day ;  there  is  perhaps  not  one, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  is  habitually  free  from  them.    The 
critic  may  be  quite  unable  to  say  why  tarte 
d  ia  crime  \f»  such  a  shocking  expression, 
.    or  even  to  produce  any  important  author- 
y  ity  for  the  shockingness  of  it.     But  he  is 
quite  certain  that  it  is  shocking.    Jeffrey 
1  is  but  too  much  given  to  protesting  aeainst 
f  tarte  ci  la  crime ;  and  the  reasons  vox  his 
error  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  usual  Frenchman ;  that  is 
kto  say,  a  verv  just  and  wholesome  prefer- 
ence for  order,  proportion,  literary  ortho- 
doxy,   freedom   from   will -worship    and 
eccentric  divagations,  unfortunately  dis- 
torted by  a  certain  absence  of  catholicity, 
by  a  tendency  to  regard  novelty  as  bad 
merely  because  it  is  novelty,  and  by  a 
curious  reluctance,  as  Lamb  has  it  of  an- 
other great  man  of  the  same  generation,  to 
^  go  shares  with  any  new-comer  in  literary 
commerce. 

But  when  these  reservations  have  been 
made,  when  his  standpoint  has  been 
clearly  discovered  and  marked  out,  and 
when  some  little  tricks,  such  as  the  affec- 
tation of  delivering  judgments  without 
appeal,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  a  few, 
though  very  few,  reviewers,  have  been 
further  allowed  for,  Jeffrey  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable essayist  and  critic.  As  an  essay- 
/  ist,  a  writer  of  causerieSy  I  do  not  think  he 
has  been  surpassed  among  Englishmen 
in  the  art  of  interweaving  quotation,  ab- 
stract, and  comment.  The  best  proof  of 
his  felicity  in  this  respect.is  that  in  almost 
all  the  books  which  he  has  reviewed  (and 
he  has  reviewed  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  in  literature)  the  passages  and 
traits,  the  anecdotes  and  phrases,  which 
have  made  most  mark  in  the  general  mem- 
ory and  which  are  often  remembered  with 
very  indistinct  consciousness  of  their 
origin,  arc  to  be  found  in  his  reviews. 
Sometimes  the  very  perfection  of  his  skill 
in  this  respect  malccs  it  rather  difficult  to 
know  where  he  is  abstracting  or  para- 
phrasing, and  where  he  is  speaking  out- 
right and  for  himself  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
•  small  fault.  But  his  merits  as  an  essayist, 
though  considerable,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared, even  to  the  extent  that  Hazlitt's 


I  are  to  be  compared,  to  his  merits  as  a 
critic,  and  especially  as  a  literary  critici 
It  would  be  interesting  to  criticise  his  pen 
litical  criticism  ;  but  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  politics  out  where  it  can  be  managed. 
Besides,  Jeffrey  as  a  political  critic  is  a 
subject  of  almost  exclusively  historiol 
interest,  while  as  a  literary  critic  he  is  iia-| 
portant  at  this  very  day,  and  perhaps  more  I 
important  than  he  was  in  his  own.  For 
the  spirit  of  merely  aesthetic  criticisoi  \ 
which  was  in  his  day  only  in  its  iii£aiiGy» 
has  long  been  full  grown  and  rampant;  so 
that,  good  work  as  it  has  done  in  its  time^ 
it  decidedly  needs  chastenin|^  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  dogmatic  criticism,  which 
at  least  tries  to  keep  its  impressions  U^ 
p^ether  and  in  order,  and  to  connect  dieB 
into  some  coherent  doctrine  and  creed. 

Of  this  dogmatic  criticism  JefErey,  with  * 
all  his  shortcomings,  is  perhaps  the  very  " 
best  example  that  we  have  in  EngMsi* 
He  had  addressed  himself  more  direcdy 
and  theoretically  to  literary  criticism  than 
Lockhart    Prejudicec}  as  ne  often  wasiht 
was  not  affected  by  the  wild  gusts  of  pc^  ^ 
sonal   and  political   passion  whidi   fir^ 
quently  blew  Hazlitt  a  thousand  miles  off 
the  course  of  true  criticisnu     He  keeps  > 
his  eye  on  the  object,  which  De  Quino^ 
seldom  does.    He  is  not  affected  DV  tbiC 
desire  to  preach  on  certain  pet  suDJedil 
which  affects  the  admirable  critical  £m> 
ulty  of  Carlyle.     He  never  blusters  and^ 
splashes  about    the  place    like  Wilsoa^ 
And  he  never,  if  one  may  make  leuiaiks 
on  contemporaries  and  elders  without  iai-  ^ 
pertinence,  indulges  in  the  mannered  aod 
rather  superfluous  graces,  which  mar.  Is  \ 
some  tastes,  the  very  delightful  and  mlfr 
able  work  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Let  us,  as  we  just  now  looked  throig^ 
Jeffrey's  work  to  pick  out  the  less  fsvoi^ 
able  characteristics  which  distinguish  Us 
position,  look  through  it  again  to  see  those 
qualities  which  he  shares,  but  in  grealer 
measure  than  most,  with  all  good  criticSi 
The  literary  essav  which  stands  first  la 
his  collected  work  is  on  Madame  dl 
Stagl.  Now  that  good  lady,  of  whom  soat 
of  us  in  these  days  do  not  think  vciy 
much,  was  a  kind  of  goddess  on  earth  & 
literature,  however  much  she  mlg^t  bon 
them  in  life,  to  the  English  Whig  party  ia 
general;  while  Jeffrey*s  French  taslcs 
must  have  made  her,  or  at  least  her  boofa^ 
specially  attractive  to  him.  Acoonfifl^ 
he  has  written  a  great  deal  about  her,  OS 
less  than  three  essays  appearing  la  tlo 
collected  works.  Writing  at  least  pai^ 
in  her  lifetime  and  under  the  inflnoBom 
just  glanced  at,  he  is  of  course  prates  ia 
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complimeats.     But  it  is  very  amusing 
highly  instructive  to  obseire  how  in 

/intervals  of  these  complimenta  lie  _. 
trives  to  tal<e  thegood  Corinne  to  pieces,  10 
smash  up  her  ingenious  perfectibilism,  and 
to  put  in  order  her  rather  rash  literary  judg- 
ments.    It  is  in  connection  also  with  her 

.  that  he  gives  one  of  the  best  of  not  a  few 

t  general  sketches  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture which  his  work  contains.  Of  course 
there  are  here,  aa  always,  isolated  expres- 
sions as  to  which,  however  much  we  ad- 
mil  that  Jeffrey  was  a  clever  man,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Jeffrey.  He  thinks 
Aristophanes  "coarse  "and  "vulgar  "  just 
as  a  living  pundit  thinks  him  "base," 
while  (though  nobody  of  course  can  deny 
the  coarseness)  Aristophanes  and  vulgar- 
ity are  certainly  many  miles  asunder.  We 
may  protest  against  the  chronological, 
■<  even  more  than  against  the  critical,  olun- 
der  which  couples  Cowley  and  Donne, 
putting  Donne,  moreover,  who  wrote  long 
before  Cowley  was  born,  and  differs  from 
him  in  genius  almost  as  the  author  of  the 
"Iliad  does  from  the  author  of  the 
"  Henriade,"  second.  But  hardly  any- 
thing ia   English  criticism  is  belter  than 

I  Jeffrey's  discussion  of  the  general  French 
imputation  of  "want  of  taste  and  polite- 
ness" to  English  and  German  writers, 
especially  English.  It  is  a  very  general 
and  very  mistaken  notion  that  the  roman- 
tic movement  in  France  has  done  away 
with  this  imputation  to  a  great  extent. 
On  the  contrary,  though  it  l)as  long  been 
a  kind  of  fashion  in  France  to  admire 
Shakespeare,  and  though  since  the  labors 
of  MM,  Taine  and  Monlrfgul  the  study  of 
English  literature  generally  has  gr'o^vn 
and  flourished,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  very 
rarest  thing  to  find  a  Frenchman  who  in 
bis  heart  of  hearts  does  not  cling  to  the 
old  '-pearls  in  the  dungheap,"  idea,  not 
merely  in  reference  lo  Shakespeare,  but 
to  English  writers,  and  especially  English 
humorists,  generally.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  Jeffrey's  comments 
on  this  matter.  They  are  especially  ad- 
mirable because  (hey  are  not  made  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  "dishevelled  ro- 
mantic;" because,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,   he  himself  is  largely   pene- 

Itrated  by  the  very  preference  for  order 
and  proportion  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  French  mistake ;  and  because  he  is 
there[ore  arguing  in  a  tongue  under- 
stancled  of  those  whom  he  cen.sures.  An- 
other essay  which  may  be  read  with 
especial  advantage  is  that  on  Scott's  edi- 

kind  of  lest  subject,  and  perhaps  Jeffrey 


does  not  come  quite  scathless  out  of  the 
trial ;  to  me  at  any  rate  his  account  of 
Swift's  political  arid  moral  conduct  and 
character  seems  both  uncritical  and  un- 
fair. But  here,  too,  the  value  of  his  liter- 
ary criticism  shows  itself.  He  might 
very  easily  have  been  tempted  to  extend  \ 
his  injustice  from  the  writer  to  the  writ- 
ings, especially  since,  as  has  been  else- 
where shown,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
fanatical  admirer  of  the  Augustan  age,  and 
thought  the  serious  style  of  Addison  and 
Swift  tame  and  poor.  It  is  possible  of 
course  here  also,  both  in  the  general 
sketch  which  Jeffrey,  according  to  his 
custom,  prefixes,  and  in  the  particular  re- 
marks on  Swift  himself,  to  find  what  seem 
to  be  errors.  For  instance,  lo  deny  fancy 
to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  of 
•'  Gulliver,"  and  of  the  "  Polite  Conversa- 
tion," [s  very  odd  indeed.  But  there  are 
few  instances  of  a  greater  triumph  of 
sound  literary  judgment  over  political  and  ^ 
personal  prejudice  than  Jeffrey's  descrip- 
tion, not  merely  of  the  great  works  just 
mentioned  (It  is  curious,  and  illustrates 
his  defective  appreciation  of  humor,  that 
he  likes  the  greatest  least  and  is  positively 
unjust  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub '' ),  but  also 
of  tbose  wonderful  pamphlets,  articles, 
lampoons,  skits  (libels  if  any  one  likes), 
which  proved  too  strong  for  the  general- 
ship of  Marlborough  and  the  administra- 
tive talents  of  Gooolphin;  and  which  are 
perhaps  the  only  literary  works  that  ever 
really  changed  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
period  the  government  of  England. 
" Considered,"  he  says,  "with  a  view  to 
the  purposes  for  which  Ihey  were  in-  , 
tended,  they  have  probably  never  been 
equalled  in  any  period  oE^  the  world." 
Tne^  certainly  have  not;  but  lo  find  a 
Whig,  and  a  Whig  writing  in  the  very  mo-  I 
ment  of  Tory  triumph  after  Waterloo, 
ready  to  admit  the  fact,  is  not  a  trivial 
thing.    Another  excellent  example  of  Jef-w 
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found  in  his  essaj-s  on  Cowper.  I  have 
already  given  some  of  the  weakness;  the 
strength  is  to  be  found  in  his  general  de- 
scription of  Cowper's  revolt,  thought  so 
daring  at  the  time,  now  so  apparently 
moderate,  against  poetic  diction.  These 
examples  arc  to  be  found  under  miscella* 
neous  sections,  biographical,  historical, 
and  so  forth  ;  bat  the  reader  will  naturally 
turn  to  the  considerable  divisions  headed 
poetry  and  fiction.  Here  are  the  chief 
rocks  of  oIlEence  alreaiiy  indicated,  and 
here  also  are  many  excellent  things  which 
deserve  reading.     Here  is  the  remarks- 
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ble  essay  already  quoted  on  Campbeirs 
specimens.  Here  is  the  criticism  of 
Weber's  edition  of  Ford,  with  another  of 
those  critical  surveys  of  the  course  of  En- 
glish literature  which  Jeffrey  was  so  fond 
of  doing  and  which  he  did  so  well,  to- 
gether with  some  remarks  on  the  magnifi- 
cently spendthrift  style  of  our  Elizabethan 
dramatists  which  would  deserve  almost 
the  first  place  in  an  anthology  of  Jeffrey's 
critical  beauties.  The  paper  on  Hazlitt*s 
"  Characters  of  Shakespeare  "(Hazlitt  was 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  and  his  biog- 
rapher, not  Jeffrey's,  has  chronicled  a 
remarkable  piece  of  generosity  on  Jef- 
frey's part  towards  his  wayward  contrib- 
utor) is  a  little  defaced  by  a  patronizing 
spirit,  not,  indeed,  of  that  memorably  mis- 
taken kind  which  induced  the  famous  and 
unlucky  sentence  to  Macvey  Napier 
about  Carl  vie,  but  something  in  the  spirit 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  observes,  "  See 
this  clever  boy  of  mine,  and  only  think 
how  much  better  I  could  do  it  myself." 
Yet  it  contains  some  admirable  passages 
on  Shakespeare  if  not  on  Hazlitt ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  its 
hinted  condemnation  of  Hazlitt's  "desul- 
tory and  capricious  acuteness "  is  just 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  how  signifi- 
cant is  it  of  Jeffrey's  own  limitations  that 
he  should  protest  against  Hazlitt's  sympa- 
thy with  such  "conceits  and  puerilities  " 
as  the  immortal  and  unmatchable 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 

with  the  rest  of  the  passage !  But  ther^ 
you  have  the  French  spirit.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  ever  was  a  Frenchman 
since  the  seventeenth  century  (unless  per- 
chance it  was  Gerard  de  Nerval,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sane)  who  could  put  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  deny  that  the  little 
stars  were  puerile  and  conceited. 

There  are  many  essays  remaining  on 
which  I  should  like  to  comment  if  there 
were  room  enough.  But  I  have  only 
space  for  a  few  more  general  remarks  on 
his  general  characteristics,  and  especially 
those  which,  as  Sainte-Beuve  said  to  the 
altered  Jeffrey  of  our  altered  days,  are 
"important  to  us."  Let  me  repeat  then, 
that  the  peculiar  value  of  Jeffrey  is  not,  as 
that  of  Coleridge,  of  Hazlitt, ^r  of  Lamb, 
in  his  very  subtle,  very  profound,  or  very 
original  views  of  his  subjects.  He  is 
neither  a  critical  Columbus  nor  a  critical 
Socrates ;  he  neither  opens  up  undiscov- 
ered countries,  nor  provokes  and  stimu- 
lates to  the  discovery  of  them.  His 
I  strcnj::th  lies  in  the  combination  of  a  fairly 
•  wide  range  of  sympathy  with  an  extraor- 


dinary shrewdness  and  good  sense  in  sp»  I 
plying  that  sympathy.    Tested  for  range 
alone,  or  for  suDtlety  alone,  he  will  fre- 
quently be  found  wanting ;  but  he  almoit 
invariably  catches  up  those  who  have  thos 
outstripped  him  when  the  subject  of  the 
trial  is  shifted  to  soundness  of  estimate^  \ 
intelligent  connection  of  view,  and  absence 
of  eccentricity.    And  it  roust  be  again  and 
again  repeated  that  Jefifrey  is  by  no  means 
justly  chargeable  with  the  Dryasdust  fail-  \ 
ings  so  often  attributed  to  academic  oili* 
cism.    They  said  that  on  the  actual  bench 
he  worried  counsel  a  little  too  much,  hot 
that  his  decisions  were  on  the  whole  inva- 
riably sound.    Not  quite  so  much  perhns 
can  be  said  for  his  other  exercise  of  ne 
judicial  function.    But  however  much  he 
may  sometimes  seem  to  carp  and  coih 
plain,  however  much  we  may  sometinies 
wish  for  a  little  more  equity  and  a  litde  f 
less  law,  it  is  astonishing  how  weighty 
Jeffrey's  critical  judgments  are  after  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  century  which  has  seen  so 
many  seeming  heavy  things  grow  li^bt^ 
There  may  be  much  that  he  does  not  see; 
there  may  be  some  things  which  he  Is 
physically  unable  to  see;    but  what  he 
does  see,  he  sees  with  a  clearness,  aid 
co-ordinates    in    its   bearings    on   other 
things  seen  with  a  precision,  which  m 
hardly  to  be  matched  amons^  the  flucln*  V 
ating  and  diverse  race  of  critics. 

George  Saintsbukt. 


From  The  English  lUnacmcd 
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BY  B.   L.  PARJBOIt* 

Book  the  Second. 

XIX. 

{continuid^ 

I  DID  not  resume  the  perusal  of  tit 
record  made  by  Carew's  father ;  I  hcU 
my  curiosity  in  check  both  as  regards  Ait 
and  what  was  written  on  the  two  sheeCstf 
foolscap  paper.  Commencing  to  read  tit 
personal  history  which  Gabriel  Carewhii 
composed,  I  became  so  fascinated  hj  ft 
that  I  could  not  leave  it.  Mrs.  Gucv 
sent  to  ask  me  to  join  them  at  dinner,  \M 
I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  wine  and 
food  were  brought  to  me  in  the  study*  I 
remained  there  undisturbed,  engrossed  in 
Gabriel  Carew*s  narrative,  and  it  was  fait 
in  the  night  when  I  reached  the  «•!■ 
Then  with  feelings  which  it  is  imponlUl 
for  me  to  describe,  I  turned  to  the  riecorf 
made  by  Carew*s  father,  and  *t**ThiHl  It 
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No  opinions  were  therein  expressed; 
there  was  no  indalgence  in  ilicory  or 
speculation  ;  it  was  a  simple  st^itcmcnt  of 
fact.  Tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Ca- 
rew's  father  were  set  down  On  the  sheets 
of  foolscap,  which  next  claimed  my  atten- 
tion.   They  ran  as  follows :  — 


"It  is  my  iatention,asanact  of  justice, 
before  1  die,  to  make  my  son  Gabriel 
acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  my  raar- 
ricd  life.  It  is  due  to  nim  and  to  myself 
that  he  should  not  pass  his  life  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sad  events  and  circumstances 
which  shadowed  his  home.  The  journal 
which  I  have  written,  and  in  which  he  will 
find  a  record  of  facts,  will  put  hira  in 
possession  of  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances of  his  parents'  lives.  Without 
additional  words  from  me  he  would  under- 
stand the  explanation  I  have  given,  but 
something  more  is  necessary  from  me  to 

"When  I  married  his  mother  1  had  no 
knowledge  that  there  was  in  her  blood  an 
inherited  disease.  Had  I  suspected  it  1 
should  not  have  married  her.  It  would 
have  been  a  transgression  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  To  bring  into  the 
world  human  beings  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  actions,  and  who  are  driven 
to  crime  by  the  promptings  of  a  demoniac 
force  born  within  them  2nd  growing 
stronger  with  their  own  growth  to  strong 
manhood,  is  to  be  the  creator  of  a  race 
of  monsters.  It  matters  not  how  fair  and 
beautiful  the  outside  may  be;  simply  to 
think  of  the  evil  forces  sleeping  within, 
urging  to  sin  and  crime  and  cruelty,  is 
sufficient  to  rnake  a  just  man  shudder. 
Madness  assumes  many  phases,  but  not 
one  more  dreadful  than  the  phase  in  which 
it  presented  itself  in  my  wife's  nature. 
Her  conscious,  waking  life  was  a  life  of 
gentleness  and  kindness;  her  unconscious, 
sleepinglife,  but  forthe  restraints  I  placed 
upon  her,  would  have  been  a  life  of  crime. 
The  fault  was  not  hers,  but  Jt  fell  to  her 
lot  to  bear  the  burden  of  her  curse.  I,  at 
least,  by  rendering  her  existence  a  misery 
to  herself  and  to  those  around  her,  kept 
her  free  from  crime.  One  she  committed 
before  my  eyes  were  opened,  but  its  eon- 
sequences  were  not  fatal.  To  this  hour 
she  docs  not  know  that  she  attempted  the 
life  of  a  human  being,  and  it  is  possible, 
because  of  my  treatment  of  her,  that  she 
thinks  of  me  as  a  monster  of  cruelly.  It 
is  for  me  to  bear  this  burden,  in  addition 
to  others  which  have  come  to  me  unaware, 
I  do  Dot  bemoan,  but  my  life  might  have 


been  bright  and  honored  had  I  not  mar- 
ried my  wife.  The  one  consolation  I  have 
is  that  1  have  endeavored  to  pcriorm  my 
duly.  My  son  Gabriel  must  jierform  his, 
though  his  heart  bleed  in  its  perform- 
ance.   Should  ihe  worst  befall,  all  that  I 


having   been  Ihi 

There  have  beer 

bated  with  myself  whether 

be  the  more  merciful  cours 

out  of  the  world,  but  I  have 

courage 


forgiveness  for 

of    his    living. 

when  1  have  de- 


I  put  him 
■r  had  the 
which  my 
There  is. 


though  I  n' 


justice  dictated, 
chance  in  life  for  hira,  ai- 
solemnly  adjure  him  never 
T  to  link  his  life  with  that 
being.  If  his  heart  is 
moved  to  love  he  must  pluck  the  senti- 
ment out  by  the  roots,  must  Hy  from  it  as 
from  a  horror  which  blenches  the  cheek 
to  contemplate.  Our  race  must  die  with 
him  ;  not  one  roust  live  after  him  to  per- 
petuate it.  I  lay  this  injunction  most 
solemnly  upon  him;  if  he  violate  it  he 
will  be  an  incredible  monster — as  1 
should  have  been  had  I  married  his 
mother  knowing  what  taint  was  in  her 
blood.  For  his  guidance  I  may  say  that 
I  have  consulted  the  moat  eminent  author- 
ities in  Europe,  and  this  is  their  verdict. 
Let  him  pay  careful  heed  to  it,  for  in  my 
judgment  it  is  incontrovertible. 

"  Reference  lo  my  journal  will  show 
him  that  the  first  visible  manifestation  of 
his  mother's  disease  was  exhibited  about 
five  months  before  he  was  born.  We 
were  then  inhabitine  a  house  in  Switzer- 
land, and  on  the  night  her  fatal  inheritance 
took  active  shape  and  form  we  had  been 
entertaining  a  party  of  frienils — one  of 
whom  was  a  foul  villain — and  ray  wife 
had  been  sinking  many  limes  a  Tyrolean 
air  of  which  she  was  passionately  fond.  I 
copy  the  music  of  the  air  here,  praying  to 
God  that  my  son  may  not  be  familiar  with 

'(Here  followed  a  few  bars  of  music, 
which  1  had  no  doubt  formed  the  air  to 
which  Mrs.  Fortress  had  referred  in  her 
statement,  and  mention  of  which  will  also 
be  found  in  the  record  of  his  life  made  by 
Gabriel  Carew.) 

"  After  the  almost  tragic  events  of  that 
ni^t  my  wife  was  continually  singing  this 
air ;  I  have  heard  her  hum  it  in  her  sleep. 
When  my  son  was  born  she  suckled  the 
child — an  error  I  deeply  deplore.  The 
physicians  I  consulted  are  of  one  opinion. 
If  my  son  Gabriel  inherits  in  its  worst 
form  his  mother's  disease,  the  ghost  of 
Ihis  air  will  haunt  bira  from  ti 
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It  may  not  be  so  clear  to  his  senses  that 
he  could  sing  it  aloud,  but  he  would  indu- 
bitably recognize  it  if  he  heard  it  by  acci- 
dent. It  is  Tor  a  test  that  I  copy  the  mu- 
sic; it  is  for  my  son  to  apply  it.  Should 
the  air  be  entirely  unfamiliar  to  him, 
should  it  fail  to  recall  anv  sensations 
through  which  he  has  passeci,  the  inherit- 
ance transmitted  to  him  by  his  mother  — 
if  it  ever  assume  practical  shape  —  will 
exhibit  itself  in  a  milder  and  less  ruthless 
form.  The  physicians  aver  that  at  some 
time  or  other,  if  Gabriel  live  long,  some 
such  manifestation  will  most  surely  take 
place,  and  that  if  it  occur  in  its  worst 
phase,  the  key-note  to  the  occurrence  may 
be  found  in  tne  affections. 

**  This  is  as  much  as  I  can  at  present 
find  strength  to  set  down.  I  shall  take  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  my  son  upon 
this  gloomy  matter,  but  I  have  a  reluc- 
tance to  approach  the  subject  personally 
with  him  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother. 
It  will  need  an  almost  superhuman  cour- 
age on  my  part  to  speak  of  such  a  matter 
to  my  own  son,  but  I  must  nerve  my  soul 
to  the  task.  If  he  reproach  me,  if  he 
curse  me,  1  must  bear  it  humbly.  Once 
more  I  implore  his  forgiveness." 

XXI. 

The  papers  lay  before  me,  and  I  was 
still  under  the  spell  of  the  fatal  revelation 
when  the  clock  struck  two.  The  chiming 
of  the  hour  awoke  me  as  it  were,  and  my 
mind  became  busy  with  thought  of  my  own 
concerns.  Reginald's  doom  was  pro- 
nounced. Never  must  he  and  Gabriel 
Carew's  daughter  be  allowed  to  wed. 
Death  were  preferable. 

The  house  was  very  still ;  for  hours  I 
had  not  heard  a  sound,  even  the  chiming 
of  the  clock  falling  dead  upon  my  ears, 
so  engrossed  had  T  been  in  the  papers  I 
had  perused.  But  now,  surely,  outside 
the  room  I  heard  a  sound  of  soft  foot- 
steps —  very,  very  soft  —  as  of  some  one 
creeping  cautiously  along.  I  do  not  know 
why,  when  I  opened  the  study  door,  I 
should  do  so  quietly  and  stealthily,  in 
imitation  of  the  caution  displayed  by  the 
person  in  the  passage  ;  but  I  did  so.  The 
moment,  if  not  propitious,  was  well  timed. 
As  I  opened  the  door  Gabriel  Carew 
reached  it.  He  was  completely  dressed ; 
his  eyes  were  open  ;  upon  his  face  was  an 
expression  of  watchfulness  so  earnest,  so 
intent,  so  thorough,  that  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  his  mental  powers  were  on  the 
alert,  and  were  dictating  and  controlling 
his  movements.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
dagger. 
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His  eyes  shone  upon  me,  and  had  he 
been  awake  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
recognize  me,  and  would  surely  have  spok- 
en. But  he  made  no  sign.  He  panaeafor 
scarce  an  instant,  and  passed  on,  bnishiof 
my  sleeve  as  he  crossed  me.  Here  befioie 
me  was  the  fatal  proof  of  the  wcurkiog  of 
his  unhappy  inheritance. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  him,  for 
the  dagger  in  his  hand  boded  daneer ;  and 
I  should  have  done  so  had  It  not  been  for 
another  occurrence  almost  as  startling. 

With  a  loose  momine  eowa  thzova 
over  her,  Mrs.  Carew  glidea  to  mv  ude^ 
and  put  her  hand  upon  m^  arm.  Her  feet 
were  bare,  there  was  a  distressful  look  ia 
her  eyes,  she  was  trembling  like  an  aspca. 
So  pallid  was  her  face  and  her  lips  were 
quivering  so  convulsively,  that  I  £eaied 
she  was  about  to  faint;  but  an  Inwud 
strength  sustained  her. 

**  You  saw  him  ?  "  she  said* 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered,  and  then  taidi 
"  Hush !    Draw  aside." 

He  was  returning.  The  open  door  of 
the  study,  and  the  lights  within,  had  pi» 
duced  an  impression  upon  him,  and  weit 
evidently  the  cause  of  his  return.  He 
entered  the  study,  and  traversed  it,  exui- 
ining  every  corner  to  convince  himadf 
that  the  person  upon  whom  his  mind  wu 
intent  was  not  in  the  room.  Satisfied  with 
the  result  of  bis  search,  he  left  the  nam 
slowly  and  walked  onward  to  the  stain 
which  led  to  the  front  door  of  the  hooie. 

**  I  must  follow  him  —  I  must  foUov 
him,"  murmured  Mrs.  Carew. 

I  restrained  her.  **  You  are  not  la  a 
fit  state,"  I  said.  *'  Let  me  do  so  in  yott 
place." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "*  it  will  be  .best,  per-    ; 
haps.    You  are  a  roan,  and  have  a  naa^    : 
strength.    How  can  I  thank  ytmi    Go^ 
quickly,  quickly!" 

*'  A  moment,"  I  said,  my  head  indined 
from  her;  I  was  listening  to  the  sooadl  \ 
of  Carew's  movements ;  "  he  has  not  id 
reached  the  lower  door.  There  are  bcdii 
to  draw  aside,  locks  to  unfasten,  a  chait 
to  set  loose.    What  do  3rou  fear  ?  " 

"  If  he  and  Emilius  meet  there  will  ba 
murder  done ! "  She  spoke  rapiifly  aad 
feverishly ;  it  was  no  time  for  evasion  or 
disguise.  **  Since  Mr.  Carew  leift  yoa  in 
the  study,"  she  said,  '*he  has  been  greadf 
excited.  The  gardener  brought  ns  news 
of  Emilius.  He  has  been  seen  prowling 
about  the  grounds  and  examining  te 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house  to  dl^ 
cover  a  means  of  entering  it  iriicn  vt 
were  asleep." 

'*  That  is  not  the  conduct  of  an 
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man,'  I  said,  shaken  by  the  informaiioa 
in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Emilius. 

To  my  astonishment  she  cried,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  "He  is  justified,  he  is 
justitied  !  We  have  been  denied  to  him, 
and  he  has  come  here  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, whith  he  is  bent  upon  carrying  out." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  undersUnd  that 
he  is  justitied  in  so  doing  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  said  it,  and  it  is  true. 
Were  you  he.  you  would  do  as  he  is  doing, 
Unhappy  woman  that  I  am  1  Do  not  ask 
me  to  explaia.  There  is  no  time  now. 
Hark !  1  hear  the  boUs  of  the  door  being 
drawn  aside.  Go  down  quickly,  if  vou 
are  sincere  in  your  wish  to  serve  me.  j'or 
my  sake,  for  Mildred's,  for  Reginald's." 

She  was  exhausted ;  she  had  not 
strength  to  u  Iter  another  word.  U  maybe 
that  f  was  not  merciful  in  addressing  her 
after  this  evidence  of  exhaustion  and  pros- 
tration, but  1  1V3S  impelled  to  speak. 

"1  shall  be  down  in  time  to  prevent 
what  you  dread.  You  ask  me  to  serve  you 
for  the  sake  of  Mildred  and  Reginald. 
My  son  is  all  in  all  to  mc  ;  he  is  my  life. 
my  happiness,  and  knowing  what  1  now 
know  1  see  before  him  nothing  but  misery. 
It  is  this  fatherly  concern  iorliis  sake  that 
urges  me  to  extract  a  promise  from  you 
that  you  will  explain  at  a  more  fitting 
moment  the  meaning  of  your  words.  Yoi 
will  do  so  ? " 

She  nodded,  and  I  left  her  and  wen 
down  the  stairs.  Care w  bad  opened  thi 
door,  and  was  peering  ouL  1 1  was  a  clear 
night ;  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
were  shining.  I  was  quite  close  to  Carew, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  me;  he  was  not 
conscious  of  my  presence.  Had  be  left 
the  bouse  and  closed  the  front  door  behind 
him,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  re-en- 
ter it  unobserved;  the  door  could  not  be 
opened  from  (he  outside.  With  singular 
foresight  he  stooped  and  selected  a  stone, 
and  lixed  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  so 
that  it  conld  not  close  Ksclf  of  its  own 
volition.  Having  thus  secured  an  en- 
trance, he  went  out  into  the  open. 

I  followed  him  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  neither  adopting  special  precautions 
to  keep  concealed,  nor  taking  steps  to  ob- 
trude myself  on  his  notice.  Had  it  not 
been  that  f  was  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
intense  excitement  I  might  have  risked  a 
rude  awakening  of  him.  but  1  was  im- 
pressed by  a  conviction  that  there  was 
still  something  for  me  to  learn  which,  were 
he  awake,  might  be  hidden  from  me. 
Therefore,  I  contented  myself  with  watch- 
ing his  movements.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
me  tliat  he  made  no  mistakes  in  the  paths 


he  traversed,  that  he  did  not  stumble  or 
falter.  He  walked  with  absolute  confi- 
dence and  precision,  avoiding  low-hanging 
branches  of  trees  which  would  have  struck 
him  in  the  face  had  he  been  unaware  of 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred ;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
obstruction  that  he  did  not  intelligently 
avoid  i  he  did  not  once  have  occasion  to 
retrace  his  steps.  And  yet  he  was  asleep 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  but  one  —  that 
upon  which  his  mind  was  fixed.  When  I 
saw  him  two  or  three  limes  pause,  with  a 
slight  upraising  of  the  dagger,  which  he 
clutched  firmly  in  his  hand,  I  knew  what 
that  purpose  was  —  I  knew  that,  had  he 
seen  Emilius,  he  would  have  leaped  upon 
him  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and 
that  then,  unconscious  of  the  crime,  he 
would  have  returned  to  his  bed  with  an 
easy  conscience.  Stiange  indeed  was  the 
double  life  of  this  man  —  the  life  of  sweet- 
ness, kindness,  justice  in  his  waking  mo- 
ments, of  relentless  cruel  purpose  while 
he  slept.  In  alliance  with  the  proceed- 
ings ot  which  I  was  at  thattime  a  witness, 
came  to  my  mind  the  pronouncement  of 
the  skilled  authorities  whom  Carew's 
father  had  consulted  —  that  should  the 
fatal  inheritance  transmitted  to  him  take 
its  worst  form,  the  key-note  might  bo 
found  in  the  affections.  It  was  dcmon- 
iiraied  now.  Emilius,  his  enemy,  had 
found  hi 

threatened ;  and  he,  prompted  by  his  love 
for  them,  was  on  the  watch  to  guard  them, 
mated  by  a  stem  resolve  to  remove,  by 
unconscious  crime,  his  enemy  from  his 
path.  I  thoucht  of  the  tragic  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  in  Nerac  while  he 
was  courting  the  pure,  the  innocent  maiden 
Lauretta,  and  I  was  weighed  down  by  the 
reflection  that  justice  had  erred,  and  that 
had  suffered  for  the  guilty, 
terrible  thought,  and  it  was 
strange  that  it  did  not  inspire  me  with  a 
horror  of  the  man  whose  footsteps  1  was 
following.     I  felt    for   him  nothing  but 

^passion. 

or  quite  an  hour  did  Carew  remain  in 
the  grounds  searching  for  his  foe  without 
success.  To  all  outward  appearance  only 
Carew  and  I  were  present.  He  saw  no 
stranger,  nor  did  I.  On  three  occasions, 
paused  close  to  a  copse 
where  the  undergrowth,  more  than  man 
high,  was  thick.  On  each  occ.ision  he 
stood  in  a  listening  attitude,  passing  his 
left  hand  over  his  brow  as  though  he  were 
doubtful  and  perplexed,  and  on  each  oc- 
he    moved   away  with  lingering 
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steps,  not  entirely  convinced  that  he  was 
not  leaving  danger  behind  him.  The 
bright  blade  of  his  dagger  shone  in  the 
light  as  he  stood  on  the  watch  ;  there  was 
something  of  the  tiger  in  his  bearing. 
Short  would  have  been  the  shrift  of  his 
enemy  had  he  made  his  presence  known 
on  any  one  of  these  occasions.  A  fierce, 
sure  leap,  a  thrust,  another  and  another  if 
needed,  and  all  would  have  been  over. 

At  length  the  search  was  ended,  at 
leng^th  Carew  was  satisfied  of  the  safety 
of  his  beloved  ones.  He  returned  slowly 
to  the  house. 

Had  I  been  aware  of  his  intention  I 
should  have  slipped  in  before  him,  but  I 
was  not  conscious  of  it  until  he  stood  by 
the  door,  and  I  a  dozen  yards  in  his  rear. 
It  was  too  late  then  for  me  to  attempt  to 
precede  him.  He  stooped  and  removed 
the  stone  which  he  had  fixed  in  the  door 
to  keep  it  free,  stood  upon  the  threshold 
for  the  briefest  space,  confronting  me, 
and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  passed  in  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  I  heard  the 
kev  slowly  and  softly  turned,  heard  the 
bolts  as  slowly  and  softly  pushed  into 
their  sockets,  heard  the  chain  put  up. 
Then,  silence. 

What  was  I  to  do?  There  was,  within 
my  knowledge,  no  other  way  into  the 
house.  To  knock  and  arouse  those  within 
would  have  brought  exposure  upon  me. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  daylight.  Disconsolately  I  walked 
about  the  grounds,  disturbed  by  the 
thought  that  I  had  left  the  study  open, 
and  the  papers  I  had  read  loose  upon  the 
writing-table.  I  found  myself  by  the 
copse  at  which  Carew  had  three  times 
paused  in  doubt,  and  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  emergence  of  a  man  from  the  un- 
dergrowth. By  an  inspiration  I  leaped  at 
the  truth. 

"  You  are  Emilius,"  I  said. 

'*  I  am  Emilius,"  was  his  reply, 

XXII. 

Despite  his  rags  and  haggard  appear- 
ance, his  manner  was  defiant.  He  had  been 
twenty  years  in  prison,  but  he  had  not  lost 
his  sense  of  self-respect ;  degraded  associ- 
ation had  not  stamped  out  his  manliness. 
He  bore  about  him  the  signs  of  great  suf- 
fering —  of  unmei  ited  suffering,  as  I  knew 
while  gazing  u|X)n  him  for  the  first  time, 
but  it  had  not  turned  him  into  a  savage,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  other  men  who 
have  been  wrongly  judged.  Through  the 
rough  crust  of  habits  foreign  to  his  nature 
which  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  had 
laid  upon  him,  I  discerned  an  underlying 


dignity  and  Dobility  which  bespoke  him 
gentleman.  I  discerned  also  ia  him  the 
evidence  of  a  teDacious  purpose  from 
which  death  alone  could  turn  him.  That 
purpose  had  brought  him  to  Rosemallion, 
and,  connected  as  I  was  with  Gabriel 
Carew  and  his  family,  it  was  neoessaij 
that  I  should  leam  its  nature. 

'*  Do  you  accost  roe,**  asked  Emiliusi 
"  as  friend  or  enemy  ?  *' 

**  As  friend,"  1  replied.  **  I  ask  yoa  to 
believe  me  upon  my  honor,  from  gentle 
man  to  gentleman.'* 

His  face  flushed,  and  he  looked  seardh 
ingly  at  me  to  ascertain  if  I  was  wpckiiy 
him. 

"When  I  saw  you,'*  said  Emifa'iii» 
'*  standing  apart  from  that  fiend  in  hwBiB 
form,  and  saw  him  watching  here  by  the 
copse  in  which  I  lay  conceal^,  I  8ii|h 
posed  you  were  both  in  league  against 
me." 

"  I  at  least  am  guiltless  of  enmity  ti^ 
wards  you,"  I  said.  *'  It  is  truly  my  wish 
to  serve  you  if  you  will  show  me  the  way 
and  I  deem  it  nght" 

**  What  I  have  suffered,**  he  said  with  a 
pitiful  smile,  **has  not  embittered  me 
against  all  the  world.  It  would  not  ill  bfr 
come  me  to  disbelieve  the  protestations  of 
a  stranger,  but  I  prefer  the  weaker  oousb 
I  have  only  two  things  to  fear  ^irredee^ 
able  poverty,  from  which  I  could  not  efr 
tricate  myself  (I  am  not  far  from  tirft 
pass  at  the  present,  but  I  have  still  safr 
cient  for  two  months*  dry  bread)  aid 
death  before  I  achieve  my  purpose.  Ifij 
God  so  deal  with  you  as  3rou  deal  hooeadf 
by  me.  I  have  not  lost  all  comprehenaloa 
ot  human  signs,  and  there  is  tnat  in  yn 
which  denotes  a  wish  to  know  me  aid 
perhaps  to  win  my  confidence.  Sorely  ds 
I  need  a  friend,  a  helping  hand ;  and  nhl 
a  drowning  man  I  clutch  at  the  first  thil 
offers  itself.  Yet  bitter  as  is  my  need,  I 
ask  you  to  turn  from  me  at  once  if  yov 
intentions  are  not  honest.*' 

'*  I  will  stay  and  prove  myself,**  I  saidi 

"  Why  have  you  remained  out  in  te 
open,"  asked  Emilius,  **  while  that  BMfr 
ster,  who  for  a  brief  space  has  pot  arids 
his  murderous  intenti  has  r&«ntered  Ua 
house  ?  " 

*Mt  was  an  accident,  and  may  be  praf^ 
dential.  At  first  I  deplored  it,  but  now  am 
thankful  for  it.  I  am  thankful,  too,  thai 
you  made  no  movement  while  Mr.  Gaiev 
was  standing  on  this  spot.** 

**  I  am  no  coward,*^  said  Emilim  wMi 
pride,  *'  and  yet  I  was  afraid.  As  I  hnt 
told  you,  I  do  not  want  to  die  —  Jost  yet 
He  was  armed ;  I  am  without  a 


But  had  it  been  otherwise  I 
have  risked  a  conflict  with  him ; 
is  for  a  little  while  too  preci-ou: 
My  liberty,  also,  which  he,  a  gentleman, 
against  me,  a  vagrant,  might  with  tittle 
difliculty  swear  away.  He  has  done  worse 
than  that  without  scrapie.  Therefore,  it 
behoved  me  to  be  wary.  Were  my  errand 
here  an  errand  of  revenge  I  should  have  a 
score,  a  terrible  score,  to  settle  ''  '' 
but  there  is  something  of  even  greater 
weight  to  be  accomplished.  I  have  said 
that  I  will  trust  you  ;  in  prison  my  word 
was  relied  on,  and  it  may  be  relied  on 
here.  It  is  not  in  doubt  of  you  I  itsk 
why  the  liend  who  inhabits  that  house 
and  you  came  out  in  concert  at  such  an 
hour  !  " 

"We  did  not  come  out  in 
replied.  "  Mr.  Carew  did  not 
was  not  aware  of  my  presence." 

Emihus  gazed  upon  me  in  wonder,  "  I 
am  to  believe  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  truth,  I  swear.  I  have  no 
object  in  deceiving  you.  Yet  it  would  be 
strange  if  you  did  not  doubt  and  wonder. 
For  tne  present  let  the  matter  bide  ;  you 
have  much  to  learn  which  may  temper 
your  judgment." 

"A  foul  wrong  can  never  be  righted," 
responded  Emihus.  "The  dead  cannot 
be  brought  to  life.  It  you  expect  my 
judgment  of  that  fiend  ever  to  be  soft- 
ened, you  expect  a  miracle.  What  is  the 
nature  of  your  connection  with  him? 
Pardon  me  for  asking  questions;  I  will 
answer  yours  freely." 

"An  angel  lives  in  that  house,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  am  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  devotion,  inspired  by  her  sweet 
nature  and  spotless  purity." 

"  Lauretta!  "he  murmured.  '■  She  loved 
me  once  as  a  sister  might  love  a  brother, 
and  [  loved  her  in  hke  manner.  She  was 
the  incarnation  of  innocence  and  good- 

"  And  is  so  still.  She  whom  you  once 
loved  as  a  sister  claims  now  your  pity. 
Find  room  in  your  heart  for  something 
belter  than  revenge." 

"  You  misjudge  me,"  he  said  softly  ;  "  it 
not  revenge,  that  brought  me 
It  you  have  not  completed  your 
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inly  child,"  I  said  ;  '•  a  son, 
grown  to  man's  estate.  Love  grew  be- 
tween him  and  Mrs.  Carew's  daugh- 
ter  " 

"Slop!  "he  cried  in  a  suffocated  voice. 
"  I  cannol,  cannot  bear  it ! " 

He  leant  again.st  a  tree  for  support :  his 
form  was  convulsed  with  heavy  subs.  His 
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ef  astonished  me;  I  could 
tor  it.  I  turned  aside  until 
;r  of  himself  again,  and  then 


"  You  seem  to  know  the  story  of  my 
life." 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  it." 

'•  You  know  that  I  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  There  are  moments  in  life  when  to  lie 
will  damn  a  man's  soul  and  condemn  it  to 
eternal  perdition.  This  in  mvlite  is  such 
I  call  Heaven  to' witness  my 
Now  and  hereafter  may  I  be 
cursed,  now  and  forever  may  love  for 
which  I  yearn  be  torn  from  me,  may  I 
never  meet  my  wife  in  heaven,  if  1  do  not 
stand  before  you  an  innocent  man  I  I  was 
condemned  for  another's  crime.  The 
murderer  lives  there."  He  pointed  to  the 
house,  and  continued:  "My  brother  was 
not  the  only  one  who  died  by  his  hand. 
In  the  happy  village  of  Nerac,  whither  a 
relentless  fete  directed  that  monster's 
steps,  another  man  was  murdered  before 
my  beloved  Eric  feil.  This  man's  com- 
rade suffered  the  penalty  —  while  he,  the 
murderer,  looked  on  and  smiled.  I  do 
not  question  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God ;  for  some  tinknown  reason  these 
atrocities  have  been  allowed,  and  no 
thunderbolt  has  fallen  to  smite  the  guilty. 
Had  1  been  other  than  I  am  I  should  have 
turned  blasphemer,  and  raised  my  impious 
voice  against  my  Creator.  As  it  is,  I  have 
suffered  and  borne  my  sufferings,  not  like 
a  beast,  but  like  a  man.  Vou  hint  at  some 
mystery  in  connection  with  that  monster 
wnich  I  cannot  fathom.  Time  is  too 
precious  for  me  to  waste  it  by  groping  in 
the  dark.  I  will  wait  patiently  for  enlight- 
enment HeavenknowsI,of  all  men  living, 
should  lend  a  ready  ear  10  howsoever 
strange  a  tale,  for  I  am  associated,  through 
inv  father  and  his  brother,  with  a  mystery 
which  the  majority  of  men  would  reject  as 
incredible.  This  extends  even  to  my 
that  I  have  sure  evidence  of 
guilt,  although  I  did  not 
the  deed  perpetrated.  You  may  enter 
my  feelings  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
first  few  weeks  of  my  imprisonment  were 
weeks  of  the  most  awful  torture  to  me.  I 
wept,  I  could  not  sleep,  my  heart  was 
with  unspeakable  anguish.  Night 
night  in  my  lonely  cell  I  passed  the 
hours  praying  to  my  murdered  brother, 
and  caUing  upon  him  to  give  me  a  sign. 
My  prayer  was  answered  on  theanniver- 
of  our  birthday.  Eric  and  1,  as  I  as- 
3  you  know,  were  twins,  as  were  ray 
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father  Silvain  and  his  brother  Kristel. 
Between  them  existed  a  mysterious  bond 
of  sympathy.  So  was  it,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, between  Eric  and  me.  On  that 
birthday  anniversary,  spent  in  prison, 
peace  for  the  first  lime  fell  upon  my  soul, 
and  I  slept.  In  my  dreams  my  brother 
appeared  to  me  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  me ; 
but  I  saw  the  enactment  of  his  murder. 
I  had  left  him  in  the  forest  to  join  my 
wife.  He  was  alone.  He  paced  to  and 
fro  in  deep  anguish.  Tears  streamed 
from  his  eves ;  his  heart  was  racked 
with  woe.  In  this  state  he  continued  for 
a  space  of  time  which  I  judged  to  be  not 
less  than  an  hour.  Then  gradually  he  be- 
came more  composed,  and  he  knelt  and 
prayed,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Stealing  towards  him  stealthily,  holding  a 
knife,  as  to-night  he  held  a  dagger,  I  be- 
held the  monster  Gabriel  Carew.  I  saw 
him  plainly;  the  moon  shone  upon  his 
face,  and  though  he  walked  like  a  man  in 
sleep,  his  full  intent  was  visible  in  his 
eyes.  I  tried  to  scream  to  warn  my 
brother,  but  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth.  I  could  not  utter  a  sound. 
Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  monster  — 
nearer  and  nearer,  noiselessly,  noiselessly ! 
Not  a  leaf  cracked  beneath  his  feet ;  all 
nature  seemed  to  be  suddenly  stricken 
dumb  in  horror  of  the  deed  about  to  be 
done.  To  my  agonized  senses  seconds 
were  minutes,  minutes  hours,  until  the 
monster  stood  above  the  kneeling  form  of 
my  beloved  Eric.  He  raised  the  knife  — 
the  blade  was  touched  with  light ;  for  a 
moment  he  paused  to  make  his  aim  surer, 
the  stroke  more  certain.  With  cruel, 
devilish  force  the  knife  descended,  and 
was  plunged  through  my  Eric's  back, 
straight  into  his  heart.  He  uttered  no 
cry,  but  straightway,  as  the  knife  was 
plucked  from  him,  fell  forward  on  his  face. 
My  brother  was  dead !  Slowly,  stealthily, 
warily,  the  murderer  stole  through  the 
woods,  casting  no  look  behind.  A  dark- 
ness rushed  upon  me,  and^my  dream  was 
at  an  end.  When  I  awoke  I  knew  that  I 
had  witnessed  a  faithful  presentment  of 
the  scene,  and  it  would  need  something 
more  i)owcrful  than  human  arguments  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  de- 
lusion. The  natural  sentiment  which 
from  that  night  forth  might  be  supposed 
to  animate  me  was  that  I  might  live  to  re- 
venge mvself  upon  the  murderer.  It  was 
not  so  witli  me.  I  lived,  and  live,  for  an- 
other purpose,  with  another  end  in  view. 
Not  for  me  to  shed  blood,  and  to  stain  my 
soul  with  sin  and  crime.  I  leave  my 
cause  to   Heaven.      Having  heard  thus 


much,  will  you  aid  me,  will  yoa  serve  me^ 
as  you  have  promised  ?  " 

*'l  will  do  my  best,  if  my  jodgmeat 
approves." 

'*  The  end  is  just,  and  I  cannot  endure 
long  delay.  I  rou.st  see  Mrs.  Carew — 
must!  There  is  a  matter  between  us 
which  must  be  cleared  up  before  another 
day  and  ni^ht  have  passed.  Tell  her  that 
my  errand  is  not  one  of  revenge.  Not  a 
word  of  reproach  shall  she  hear  from  my 
lips.  I  am  here  to  claim  what  is  mine— 
my  inalienable  right.  She  will  under- 
stand if  you  represent  it  to  her  in  my 
words.  Tell  her  she  has  nothing  to  Uaa 
from  me,  and  that  the  faith  I  have  in  her 
will  not  allow  me  to  believe  that  she  will 
conspire  to  rob  my  life  of  the  one  joy  it 
contains  for  me.    Will  you  do  this  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  what  you  desire,  in  the  way 
you  desire." 

*'  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  and  the  oonrte* 
ous,  grateful  motion  of  his  head  bespoke 
the  gentleman. 

**  How  shall  I  find  you,"  I  asked,  ««if  I 
wish  to  see  j-ou  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  Leave  that  to  me,"  was  his  reply.  "I 
shall  be  on  the  watch  — and  on  my  gmd 
Good-night." 

**  Good-niffbt,"  I  said,  and  I  offered 
my  hand.    He  touched  it  with  his» 
saying  again,  **I  thank  you,"  left 
myself. 

I  remained  in  the  grounds  nntil  tit 
servants  —  who   were  early  risers     m 
fastened  the  front  door.    Then  I 
the  house,  and  made  my  way  to  the< 
As  I  reached  the  door  Mrs.  Carew 
out  of  her  room  to  meet  me.    She  plMsd 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  whisperea»— 

"  My  husband  is  there." 

«'  Your  husband  I "  J  exdaimed  in 


sternation,  forgetting  Emilius,  fuigettiM 
everything  except  the  papers  I  bnamai 
in  the  secret  drawer,  and  which  I  Iftd  left 
loose  upon  the  writing-table. 

«'Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carew.  ««WbcBk 
came  in  alone  he  had  to  pass  the  stndyon 
his  way  to  our  room.  The  door  was  opHi 
and  he  went  in.  I  did  not  dare  to  dMab 
him.  All  is  so  still  within  that  I  think  he 
is  asleep.  Tell  me,  dear  friend— bB 
anything  happened  outside  ?  " 

'*  Nothing  of  the  nature  yon  dieadv''  1 
replied. 

"  Thank  vou,"  she  murmured. 

I  openea  the  study  door  and  entered, 
and  sitting  at  the  writing-table,  with  hit 
hand  upon  the  revelation  madfr  fay  hit 
lather,  was  Gabriel  Carew,  In  a  pramsd 
slumber. 

"He  has  slept  thus  frequently,"  wU^ 
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pered  Mrs.  Carew,  who  had  followed  me 
into  the  room,  "  until  late  in  iht  day." 

"  Leave  us  together,"  I  said. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  I  stood  by  Carew's 
side  and  gazed  at  him  and  the  papers. 
There  was  deep  suffering  on  his  face, 
strangely  contrasted  with  an  expression  of 
resolution  and  content.  What  this  por- 
tended I  had  yet  to  learn. 
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The  night  of  the  aSlh  of  July,  1794 
(loth  Thermidor,  An  II.),  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  Upon 
the  fall  'of  Robespierre,"  say.s  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  who  had  been  a  witness 
of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, "the  terrible  spell  which  Dound  the 
land  of  France  was  broken,  the  shrieking 
whirlwinds,  the  black  precipices,  the  bot- 
tomless gulfs  suddenly  vanished,  and  re- 
viving nature  covered  the  wastes  with 
flowers  and  the  rocks  with  verdure." 
This  very  poetical  sentence  implied  that 
immediately  on  the  execution  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal, peace  and  order  rtsumed  their 
supremacy,  and  something  approaching  to 
liberty  was  restored.  In  the  letter  in 
which  this  sentence  appears,  the  writer 
describes  indeed  how  Paris  was  suddenly 
convened  into  what  she  calls  "  a  scene  of 
enthusiastic  pleasure,"  "  The  theatres, 
the  public  walks,  and  the  slreets  resound- 
ed," she  says,  "  with  the  songs  of  rejoic- 
ing." Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a 
very  dark  reverse  of^this  brilliant  picture, 
Paris,  and  indeed  all  France,  had  passed 
through  a  social  and  political  tempest, 
such  as  probably  no  nation  had  ever  en- 
dured before,  and  tempests,  as  we  know, 
leave  behind  ihem  a  heavy  ground-swell 
and  a  shore  bestrewn  with  wrecks.  So 
it  was  with  France.  The  Terror  was 
over  from  the  moment  when  the  infamous 
Bar&rc  declared  himself  the  cncmv  of  his 
quondam  leader,  Robespierre,  but  the 
scent  of  blood  was  in  the  air  and  the  guil- 
lotine continued  to  perform  its  functions 
with  much  of  the  old  regularity.  The 
sangueduct  still  ran  with  human  blood, 
and  the  Seine  was  still  reddened  as  it 
flowed  towards  the  sea.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  the  victims  had  diminished, 
and  that  there  was  some  decency  in  the 
trials  which  sent  the  murderous  heroes  of 
the  Terror  (o  their  well-merited  graves. 
"  "  ■'     s  for  political  oilcuccs  were 


the  victims  were  by  no  means  invariably 
Jacobin.s.  The  time  had  been  when  men 
were  sent  to  the  guillotine  for  the  crime 
of  wearing  "  spotted  or  striped  silk  stock- 
ings i "  for  being  "  coxcombs  ; '"  for  exer- 
cising the  profession  of  the  law.  With 
the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and  his  sev- 
enty-one associales  in  iniquity,  that  lime 
had  come  to  an  end,  but  the  guillotine  was 
still  busy.  Writing  on  the  30lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1704.  an  English  lady  —  a  victim 
of  the  Revolution,  for  whom  the  once 
well-known  John  CiFford  acted  as  literary 
sponsor —  says  ;  — 

It  is  true  the  Revolationaiy  Committees  are 
diminished  in  numbers,  the  prisons  are  disen- 
cnmliered,  and  a  nia.n  is  nol  liable  to  be  ar- 
rested because  a  Jacobin  suspects  his  features. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  such 
toleration  and  freedom  and  securityi  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  not  favorable  to  those  who 
look  tnyond  the  moment,  that  the  tyrannical 
laws  which  aulhoriied  all  the  late  enormities 
are  still  unrepealed.  The  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal continues  to  sentence  people  to  death 
on  pretexla  as  frivolous  as  those  which  were 
employed  in  the  time  of  Robespierre ;  they 
have  only  the  advantace  oE  being  tried  more 
formally,  and  of  forfeiting  their  lives  upon 
proof,  instead  of  without  it,  for  actions  that  a 
strictly  administered  justice  would  not  punish 
by  a  month's  imprisonment. 

This  account  of  the  matter  has  but  too 
much  truth  in  it.  The  fanatics  of  the 
Revolution  were  still  potent,  though  the 
tide  had  turned  and  the  storm  had  abated. 
Justice  and  humanity  are  said  to  have 
been  restored  on  the  loth  Thermidor,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  much  of  cither  quality 
in  the  execution  of  a  monk  for  "  writing 
fanatical  letters  and  signing  resolutions  in 
favor  of  federalism"  —  in  other  words, 
for  expressing  belief  in  a  God  other  than 
Robespierre's  Etre  Suprime  and  for  ob- 
jecting to  a  system  which  handed  over 
the  government  of  the  French  nation  to 
the  caprice  of  the  Paris  mob.  Other  cru- 
elties arc  not  wanting.  A  hosier  helps  an 
emigrant  to  return  to  Paris  ;  a  man  of 
ninety  years  of  age  speaks  disparagingly 
of  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  and  com- 
plains because  a  hundred  francs  in  as- 
signats  will  not  buy  as  much  bread  as  a 
silver  frunc  of  Louis  XVI.;  a  contractor 
misappropriates  half-a-do«n  trusses  of 
hay  1  some  women  complain  that  the  con- 
scription takes  away  the  few  male  mem- 
bers of  their  families  whom  the  wholesale 
executions  and  ihe  san^nary  massacres 
of  the  last  five  years  had  spared ; 
linally  a  roysterer.  having  d'ned  more 
than  wisely,  desecrates  a  Itee  of  liberty. 
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All  these  heinous  criminals  shared  the 
same  fate  —  in  the  month  of  August,  1794, 
they  were  all  guillotined.  The  slavery  im- 
posed upon  the  nation  in  the  name  ot  lib 
crty  can  indeed  hardly  be  imagined.  For 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  the  son  of 
his  father,  the  unhappy  dauphin  was  tor- 
tured into  semi-idiocy  and  to  death,  while 
his  sister,  Madame  Royale  —  having  been 
robbed  of  all  her  relatives  —  was  kept  un- 
til the  end  of  1795  in  an  imprisonment 
more  rigorous  than  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  vilest  of  her  sex.  It  was  not 
only  upon  such  illustrious  victims  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  fanatics  of  liberty  pressed 
heavily.  The  philosophers  who  organized 
the  Revolution  discovered  that  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  incompatible  with 
the  rights  of  man,  and  accordingly  in- 
vented that  peculiarly  pedantic  svstem 
which  makes  the  reading  of  French  his- 
tory so  exceedingly  troublesome.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that  would  be  left  to  work  its  way 
gradually  amongst  the  people,  but  any- 
thing savoring  of  delay  was  repugnant  to 
the  inventors  of  this  wondrous  new  sys- 
tem and  was  treated  as  a  sign  of  the  mys- 
terious crime  of  incivisme.  Yet  the  new 
calendar  was  by  no  means  popular.  Ou- 
vricrs  and  grisettes  liked  to  go  to  the 
barrier  balls  on  Sundays,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  though  the  Christian  fes- 
tival had  been  replaced  by  the  dicadi — 
that  tenth  day  which  Robespierre  wanted 
to  see  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason.  Strangest  of  all  was, 
however,  the  prohibition  under  the  Terror 
of  New  Year's  greetings.  It  was  actually 
made  a  crime  to  observe  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, and  at  the  end  of  1793  and  early  in 
1794  the  government  of  the  day  went  so 
tar  as  to  open  letters  passing  through  the 
post  in  order  to  see  if  there  were  any  citi- 
zens so  little  impregnated  with  the  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  as  to  use  the 
ancient  form  of  expressing  good-will  on 
the  1st  of  January.  It  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary, 1 797,  that  tne  shopkeepers  dared  to 
display  the  bonbons  and  sweetmeats 
which  immemorial  custom  has  appropri- 
ated to  New  Year  s  day  in  France. 

During  the  autumn  of  1794,  therefore, 
the  shadow  of  the  Terror  still  hung  over 
the   country.     The   English   witness    al- 
ready quoted  relates  how  in  October  of 
that  year  she  was  one  day  standing  at  the 
door' of  a  shop  to  which  a  beggar  came 
to   buy  a  slice  of  pumpkin.      The  shop-  i 
keeper  refused  to  let  it  go  for  less  than] 
the  price  she  had  originally  tixcd,  where-' 
upon  the  beggar  insolently  told  b**  ♦*»«t 


she  was  gangrenie  tTaristocraiUm  The 
unhappy  shopkeeper  turned  pale  and  cried 
out,  "  My  civisme  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
take  the  pumpkin!"  The  be^ar's  re- 
ply was,  **  Ah  !  now  you  are  a  good  repnb^ 
lican!"  The  muttered  corament  of  the 
shopkeeper  was,  "Yes,  yes,  *tis  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  good  republican  —  when 
one  has  not  bread  to  eat."  When  the 
threat  of  a  beggar  could  make  an  honest 
and  insignificant  person  like  this  old  mar* 
ket- woman  tremble  and  turn  pale,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  for  many  months 
after  the  actual  Reicpa  of  Terror  was  over, 
people  very  generally  went  about  under  a 
continual  sense  of  apprehension.  The 
Parisians  of  tho#e  days  are  said  to  have 
habitually  worn  a  **  Revolutionary  aspect" 
They  haa  been  at  one  time  the  frankest 
and  most  vivacious  people  in  the  world 
—  gay,  open,  cheery,  and  polite.  The 
Terror  had  made  them  morose  and  suspi- 
cious. They  walked  with  their  heads  beat 
on  their  breasts,  and  many  of  them  had 
contracted  a  habit  of  looking  from  under 
the  lids  of  their  half-shut  eyes  befbce 
speaking,  especially  to  strangers.  The 
bolder  and  more  reckless  spirits  swag^ 
gered  about  in  ultra-Re volutionanr  cofr 
tume :  carmagnole  of  roueh  cloth,  feather 
breeches,  top  boots,  ana  a  homtut  rmtgi 
with  a  preposterously  large  tricolored 
cockade  at  the  side.  A  few  went  even  fn^ 
ther  in  their  desire  to  prove  the  purity  ol 
their  republicanism.  They  remembered 
how  the  three  colors  were  said  to  repre^ 
sent  the  king,  the  law,  and  the  nation ;  and 
as  France  had  ceased  to  have  a  kine  they 
tore  out  the  blue  ribbon  and  appeared  witn 
a  cockade  of  red  and  white.  Others,  it  may 
be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Dalr^nnple  Elliott^ 
life,  objected  to  the  tricolor  as  being  the  an- 
cient livery  of  the  Orleans  family,  whilst 
the  few  who  accepted  the  explanation  ol 
the  flag  which  is  commonly  given  in  En- 
glish books  of  reference,  had  every  rea- 
son for  avoiding  the  tricolor  in  a  time  ol 
suspicion  and  danger.  According  to  that 
explanation  the  blue  stands  for  the  doak 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours ;  the  red  for  the 
oriflamme;  and  the  white  for  the  mo* 
narchical  standard.  A  decoration  which 
thus  derived  all  its  interest  from  nM^ 
narchical  and  religious  associations  was 
naturally  objectionable  to  the  republican 
of  the  more  advanced  type,  hence  the  prev* 
alence  of  those  red  and  white  ribbons.  For 
the  wearers  of  them,  however,  a  strange 
retribution  was  preparing  in  the  autumn  of 
1794.  The  reaction  was  setting  in,  and 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution  were  engaged  in  secretly 
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preparing  a  list  of  suspected  per 


few  of  whom  suffered  cvcniually  ihe  fate 
which  they  had  sent  so  many  of  their  ft 
lows.    The  principal  qualifications  for  _ 
place  in  those  lists  were  excellent  repub- 
licanism and  the  fact  of  having  been  at 
time  included  amongst  the  suspected 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

But  the  reaction  was  very  slow  in  co 
ing.    The  severities  of  Robespierre  a 
his  companions  seem  as  it  were  to  have 
stunned  ihe  nation  for  the  lime.    When 
the  effect  of  the  Terror  had  completely 
passed  away  the  popular  indignation  grc 
fiercer  aga'nst  the  "drinkers  of   blood 
who  had  brought  such  woes  upon  the  peo- 

file,  but  the  outburst  of  fury  which  fol- 
owed  the  debates  of  the  toih  Therm  idor 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  very 
lar  quiescence.  Robespierre,  Couihon, 
and  St.  Just  had  been  executed  practically 
without  trial,  but.  the  infamous  Fouquier 
Tinville  —  who  seems  to  have  been  worthy 
to  share  with  Bertrand  Barire  the  charac- 
ter given  by  Macaulay  of  "approaching 
more  nearly  than  any  other  personage  in 
history  or  fiction,  ancient  or  modern,  lo 
the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  de- 
pravity"—  was  tried  slowly,  deliberately, 
and  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  while  his 
colleagues  were  treated  with  similar  leni- 
ency. Outside  P.iris  the  Terror  lasted 
much  longer.  Prudhomme,  himself  a  re- 
publican  and  a  perfectly  disinterested  wit- 
ness, after  describing  the  filthy  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  in  the 
provincial  prisons  —  atrocities  the  very 
description  of  which  is  impossible  in  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  the  present  day  — 
explicity  states  that  they  endured  for  many 
months  alter  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  been  deprived  of  its  functions. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  the  nation  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
the  degraded  character  of  those  whose  will 
had  so  long  been  supreme  in  the  councils 
of  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  this  popular  revulsion  of  feeling  is 
3  drama,  by  the  Citoyen  Ducancel,  which 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Citi-Vari^lis  on  the  8th 
Flortfa"  ------- 

tained  a  very  remarkable  amount  of  suc- 
cess. That  it  should  have  succeeded  can 
be  explained  only  by  its  political  truth. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  cittremely 
interesting;  but  it  is  curiously  undramatic, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  word  about  love,  lawful 
or  unlawful.  Yet  when  the  play  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  received  with  frantic  ap- 


a  I  plause.     The  audience  cheered  for  at  least 
eurtain^  fell,  and 

:d  an  unanimous 
(or  his  courage  and 
patriotism. 

A  brief  sketch  of  this  remarkable  but 
forgotten  play  may  serve  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  attract  so  much  attention,  and 
also  to  shed  some  light  on  the  state  of 
society  created  by  the  Terrorists  anti 
brougnt  lo  an  end  by  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, Its  title  is  "  Les  Aristides  Mo- 
dernes,  oul'lnt^rieur  des  Comittfs  Revo- 
lution nai  res,"  and  its  character  may  be 
guessed  from  the  dramatis  personm,  the 
list  of  which  may  be  transcribed  here. 
They  are :  — 

Aristidks,  farmer ly  a  swindler ;  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commiltce. 

Cato,  formerly  a  thievish  footman,  now 
member  of  the  Committee;  a  great  shouter 
\abBfeuT). 

ScABVoLA,  a  hairdresser,  a  Gascon;  mem- 
ber of  ihe  Committee. 

Bkittus,  formerly  a  porter;  member  of  Ihe 
Committee. 

ToRQUATUS,  chair-mender;  member  of  the 
Committee. 

DoPOUR  fin,  X  merchant,  an  honest  man 
persecuted,  a  municipal  officer,  and  member 
of  the  Committee. 

DoroiiK/Ut,  officer  of  the  National  Gaard ; 
persecuted. 

The  Citiicness  DuFOcii,  mother  of  the  last 
mentioned ;  persccuicd. 

FANCiierrE,  servant  of  the  Dufour  family. 

Descmamps,  manseivant  in  the  same  family. 

Vll.AiN,  a  huTichback,  Commissioner  of  the 
RevolDtionary  Tribunal. 

A  municipal  officer;  [our  members  of  the 
RevoluQonary  Committee;  ^ie  gindarmit ;  a 
clerk;  two  agents  of  Ihe  Committee,  with  pale 
faces  and  moustaches.  The  scene  is  the  Rev- 
olutionary Commiltce  of  Uijon, 


which  was  the  only  one  which  dared  after 

the  fall  of  Robespierre  to  describe  those 

of  the   Convention  who   had   overthrown 

him  as  '■  conspirators." 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  [the  alage  direc- 

)Ti  continues]  is  a  lar^e  ova!  table,  around 

lich  ten  chairs  arc  placed.     Upon  the  table 

itself  are  ten  ba*nets  rougis,  pens,  ink,  paper. 

Most  of  these  characters  speak  a  vile 
provincial  dialect  about  as  refined  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Sam  VVeller.  foHs, 
tmtt,fax<otis,  are  common  forms,  and 
;  are  few  speechea  which  arc  not  inter- 
larded with  strange  oaths.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  lo  represent  the  members  of 
the  Committee  as  unmitigated  scoundrels 
of  the  lowest  rank  la  society,  and  that  he 
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certaialy  succeeds  in  doing,  though  \n  a 
curiously  naive  way.  Thus  almost  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  drama  he  makes  the 
members  o£  the  Committee  avow  that  it  is 
their  object  to  ruin  Dufour  and  his  entire 
family  because  of  their  exalted  character. 
Says  Arislides:  — 

Dufour,  by  reason  of  his  virtue  and  his 
patriotism,  enjoys  such  an  amount  of  consid- 
eration that  he  might  captivate  the  entire  com- 
munity. His  son,  by  his  talents  and  his  vehe- 
mence, might  carry  away  with  him  all  the 
shcei)  (mDufffnit  of  the  popular  society.  .  .  ■ 
The  wife  is  in  her  quarter  the  pattern  of  ^ood 
mothers,  and  the  example  of  good  houseirives. 

And  to  all  this  the  virtuous  Cato  replies 
that  as  a  natural  consequence  iZ/autfier- 
drt  —  a  republican  euphemism  for  sending 
to  the  guillotine  —  the  entire  family;  to 
which  humane  sentiment  Scaevola  replies 
that  "  the  argument  is  unanswerable." 
This  laudable  object  they  endeavor  to  at- 
tain by  the  simple  method  of  stealing  a 
sum  01  twenty  thousand  francs  which  has 
been  taken  from  a  political  prisoner  and 
placed  in  a  portfolio  by  Dufour,  their 
intention  being  of  course  the  twofold  one 
of  profiting  by  the  money  and  of  ruining 
the  honest  man  whom  they  hate,  by  throw- 
ing  their  crime  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  they  set  to  work  to  get  uji  a  formal 
accusation.  Fortunately  for  their  purpose 
Dufour's  servant.  Ucscnamps,  is  sent  on 
a  message  lo  the  Committee,  and  a  scene 
ensues  which  is  loo  characteristic  to  be 
left  untranscribed.  The  Committee,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  in  solemn  ses- 
sion.   To  them  enters  Deschamps. 

Scaevola  {in  a  hiirsk  vace].   What  do  you 

Deschami-s.  Citizen,  I  come  (o 

SCAEVUI.A  (iiiilhlivdiitissatidraplaUinlanS. 
To  denounce  some  one,  comrade?  In  that 
ease  you  arc  welcome.     Do  sit  down ! 

1>£SCIIAMPS.  Citizen,  it  is  not  a  denuncia- 
tion, but  it  is— — 

Sc\t.voUi.iiliiitnnififurfJ).  Comi 
Speak,  Citizen  Deschamps:  alKivc  ; 
— V  distinctly,  so  that  we  may  not  1 


Arcstides.  Dufour  orders  jron  to  call 
MoTisieur,  doesn't  he  i 
Desckahps.  Not  at  all,  eitizena,  but  — 
Scaevola.  Littlerogue.    Doa'tmaj" 


'Yes." 


No," 


AnisTiDGS.  Peace.  listen  to  the  minnla 
of  proceedings,  [ffertadt.)  "This  dw,  be- 
fore (he  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Dijoo, 
has  ap|>cared  Charles  Frauds  Deechampe,  b 
the  service  of  Citiien  Dufour " 

Desciiamfs.  But,  citizens,  my  name  ia  not 
Charles  Francis 

Scarv(>i.a.  What  do  yon  trouble  younelf 
about  Christian  names  Ipritumu)  iott  Well 
put  Appius  or  Publicola,  if  you  like. 

Aristides  litiil  readiiig^  —  "  wbo  haa  de- 
clared to  MS  that  the  said  Citizen  Diilow  ia  a 
wild  conspirator,  who  is  trying  to  rettmc  tbc 
old  order  of  things,  lequiimE  the  d 
his  service  to  use  feudal  and  juitljr  p 

Deschamps.  But,  citizeits,  I  never  aaid  a 

word  of  all  (hat. 

Cato.  What?  Impostorl  Dtdntyona^ 
so  only  a  moment  ago  1  Do  you  take  lu  for 
forgers?  Remember  that  you  are  before  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  —  that  ia  enough) 

AkiSTiDES.  Come,  ^et  on) 

Deschamps.  But,  citizens,  I  came  to  aik 


What  do  you  n 


Scaevola.  Memiatr  Dufour  again,  wfca 
won't  allow  people  to  say  thee  aiul  tboa  to 
him.     Write,  write,  I  say. 

Aristides  {writtHg)  —  "  That  the  aaid  Do- 
four  is  a  pronounced  enemy  of  equality;  thit 
he  regrets  the  distinction  of  ordera  and  the 
reign  of  the  nobility,  and  that  be  toleratca 
in  >iis  household  the  use  of  the  old  phraMh 
which  recall   (he  times  of  servitude  and  cf 

Deschamps.  Where  the  devil  do  yon  pt 
what  you  are  writing  from  ? 
C.\TO.  Shutup,  rascal,  and  apeak  wbenjov 

'■ "    It  seems  that  your  hovae  ateta 


ofai 


.  Not  at  all,  dtixenk    Wc  tn 


laliie. 
Desciiamps. 
Cato.   One  n 


tell  yi 


DEaCHAMPS.  But,  citiiens,  there  is  no  need 
for  wt:lins  about  mv  business. 

Aristides.  I  wi'll  undertake  the  writing. 
{He  til.'  diTUH  andv/riUi  vihiU  DtKhimps  is 

Dkiciiamps.  Citizens,  1  am  M.  Dufour's    i 

1  signify?    . 


all  good  patriots. 
Cornel  '     Scaevdla.  Ves— just  as  thcjaie  atCob 

e  a  sjl'- 1  CaVo.  Look  here.  What  doca  tbe  Gd- 
I  zcness  Dufour  sav  about  closing  the  chuidMsF 
I      Deschamps.  Citizen,  she  says  that  periuua 

s  three    i(  would  have  ticen  as  well  to  ""'""in  ittW 

Aristides  {teHtiHg)  —  "  That  the  CitiacMB 
Dufour  is  a  downright  fanatic,  wbo  hott 
;  secret  meetings  of  priests  every  night  to  brilg 
.  about  the  restoration  of  Catholic  wonhip." 
I  ScA  EVOLA.  President  I  add  the  word  i^ 
fract.iry.  The  addition  " 
■"  I  don't  dcceiv) 


DESCt 


.   Bu 


mportant.     Dc» 
«e1f,thab«tal 

,  citiKna,  I  aaj  aj 
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Tery  far  from  accusing  so  reapcctible 
calling 


SCAEVOLA.    Who 

Don'l  you  know  that  all'citiiens  are  equal  ? 

Aristides  {imV/n^j  —  '■  That  the  said  Cil- 
izeness  Dufour  treats  the  brave  mbkb/M/k 
who  are  in  her  service  with  all  the  insolence 
of  the  old  nobility. " 

And  so  on  until  a  formal  act  of  accusa- 
tion is  made  out  against  the  unhappy 
Dufour  family,  quite  suiEcient  in  Revolu- 
tionary days  10  have  sent  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  gijillotine.  In  the  end  the 
roRues  are  punished,  and  the  young  Du- 
four  brings  the  vveleomt;  news  of  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  The  last  act  shows  Uie  three 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
in  possession  not  merely  of  the  ratjney 
which  they  had  taken  in  order  to  accuse 
Dufour  of  Ihe  theft,  bat  of  jewellery  which 
they  had  stolen  from  his  house  when  they 
went  to  seal  it  up  "in  the  name  of  the 
lam."  The  last  sceoe  deserves  reproduc- 
tion. All  the  characters  are  present,  with 
the  addition  of  a  municipal  officer,  who 
says  to  the  five  geadarmea  whom  he 
bnngs  in  with  him:  — 

Gendarmes,  seiie  those  rascals,  and  take 
them,  iaarKls  Tonga  and  all,  to  the  prison, 
where  we  will  join  you.  Make  them  go  on 
fool,  in  the  midst  ol  the  just  imprecations  of 
the  people  —  a  community  whom  they  have 
deluged  with  blood  and  covctEil  with  brigand' 
age,  until  the  dagger  of  tbe  law  shall  have 
purged  the  earth  of  them. 

(The  five  members  of  the  Committee  in 
consternation,  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
slowly  lake  the  stage,  each  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  gendarme.  They  pass  in  re- 
view before  the  other  personages,  Des- 
champs  and   Fanchetle  saluting  them 


Thi 


■e  gestur 


the 


hat  is  technically  called 
"tag,"  spoken  by  tlie  municipal  offi- 


Gencrous  Dufour  I  the 
is  annihilated ;  justice  and  humanity 
them.  Forget  ihe  persecutions  to  which  j-our 
interesting  family  has  nearly  fallen  victim. 
Employ  the  coutaEB  which  enabled  you  to 
brave  death  in  jiursuing  to  utter  destruction 


Ihev; 
try;  a 


>■  'l>e 
It  citizens,  will  bless 


ashea  of  so  many 

their  avengers,     (i^immv.; 

That  so  essentially  undramatic  a  piece 
should  have  been  represented  at  all  is 
significant.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  to 
find,  on  the  authoritv  of  M.  Louis  Molaod, 
thatil  was  played  for  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  nights  in  Paris,  was  not 
less  successful  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
only  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  author- 


ities towards  the  end  of  the  year  lit.  of 
the  republic  —  i.e.,  about  August,  1?95. 
The  reason  for  this  success  was,  however, 
simple  enough.  It  was  won  by  the  truth 
of  the  representation  to  the  facts,  which 
were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  French- 
men. When  Madame  Dufour's  maid  goes 
to  ask  for  a  passport  for  Uourges — the 
Oxford  of  France  —  the  sapient  Commit- 
tee ask  in  their  delectable  jargon,  "  C'est- 
il  pat  une  ville  dc  la  Belgique  f "  When 
it  is  necessary  that  something  should  be 
read,  one  of  them  confesses  to  his  neigh- 
bor that  "he  is  still  in  the  alphabet,  and 
you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  to 
read."  Sayings  like  these  on  the  stage 
recalled  to  Ihe  audience  the  state  of  things 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped  —  a 
regime  under  which  ignorance  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  passport  to  office  and 
its  emoluroeots.  We  hear,  for  example, 
of  prison  commissioners  who,  linding  a 
poor  suspect  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
ask  what  he  is  reading.  "It  is  Mon- 
taigne," he  replies ;  to  which  Ihev  answer, 
"Oh,  if  it  is 'of  the  Montagne,' bravol" 
Again  we  are  reminded  of  Ine  ardent  re- 
publican who,  being  brought  before  Ihe 
Commune  of  Paris,  replica  to  his  accus- 
ers, "  What  1  accuse  me  of  incivisse  {inci- 
■uisme)  —  accuse  me !  who  have  voted  for 
the  republic  nullt  (une)  tl  indivisible  t  — 
mc,  who  have  brought  forward  a  resolutioti 
against  the  thirty-two  members  ol  the 
Committee  of  Twelve?"  Or,  again,  we 
hear  of  the  citizen  who  is  asked  his  politi. 
cal  faith,  "Are  you  Feuillant  (anti-Jaco- 
bin), royalist,  anstocral,  or  federalist  f" 
and  who  rephes,  "  No  I  no  !  citizen.  I  am 
a  knife-grinder."  Or,  finally,  we  may  re- 
call the  story  of  that  intelligent  voter  who, 
being  asked  whether  he  gave  his  ballot  for 
Raffct  or  for  Henriot,  rephed  that  he 
"voted  for  the  ballot"  Tlrese  men  had 
been  very  real  persons,  and  the  nation 
was  still  smarting  under  the  enormous  and 
irresponsible  power  which  tiiey  had  exer- 

In  society  the  feeling  which  this  drama 
exhibits  was  singularly  reflected.  The 
fall  of  the  Jacobins  had  brought  about  a 
reaction  in  manners  as  well  as  in  politics ; 
under  Ihe  Directory  every  effort  was  made 
to  restore  something  approaching  refine- 
ment in  the  habits  of  society.  Unfortu- 
nately the  old  aristocracy  had,  almost 
without  exception,"  been  murdered  or 
driven  into  exile,  and  ihose  who  remained 
in  France  after  the  eventful  five  years 
17S9-94  were  mlmost  exclusively  ot  the 
lower  classes.  They  revelled  in  fine 
dresses  and  in  luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  it 
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\Yas  with  the  air  of  servants  who  had  put  Others  put  on  stockings,  but  wore  jewelkd 
on  their  masters'  clothes.    Tom  Errand  garters,  which  were  exposed  to  view  by 
was  forever  figuring  in  Clincher's  clothes,  every  movement.  Mercier  in  his  **  Tableau 
Under  the  Terror,  the  official  dress  of  the  de  Paris  "  speaks  of  women  "  serrtfes-dans 
officers  of  the  republic  had  been  remark-  une  culotte  de  soic  rose  d*une  appllqne 
able  for  its  sordid  and  vulgar  character —  rigoureuse,  sous  une  chemise   de  linoa 
a  red  nightcap,  such  as  was  worn  by  por-  clair,  donnant  k  voir  leurs  jambes  et  les 
ters  and  laborers ;  a  sleeved  waistcoat  of  cuisses  embrass^s  par  des  cercles  diar 
coarse  cloth  ;  leather  breeches  and  brown-  mantds ;  '*  and  Madame  Recamier  habitii* 
topped  boots,  made  up  the  costume  of  ally  wore  a  scanty  white  costume  mndi 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    Two  things  resembling  a  woman's  under-gannent 
ought  to  be  added.    One  is  that  the  **  furi-       In  the  **  Book  of  Costume  by  a  Ladj  of 
ous  sectaries,"  as  the  **  Hymne  des  bons  Rank,"  the  following  quotation  is  given 
Fran^ais  "  described  the  Terrorists,  were  from  some  unnamed  French  source  —  pf©- 
men  who  habitually  ignored  the  use  of  sumably  Madame  Junot :  — 
soap  and  water,  and  the  other  that  they       a  simple  piece  of  linen  slightly  laoed  be- 
constantly,  and  even  on  the  most  serious  fore,  while  it  leaves  the  waist  uncoimneMed, 
occasions,   indulged   in    the    practice   of  serves  all  the  purpose  of  a  corset,     u  a  robe 
smoking  tobacco.     With  the  Directory  a  is  worn  which  is  not  open  in  front,  petticoiis 
fresh   change    took   place.     Official   cos-  are  altogether  dispensed  with,  the  cambric 
tumes,  as  splendid  as  any  worn  under  the  chemise  having  the  semblance  of  one  from  Bs 
monarchy,  were  devised  for  the  members  f^i'^  ^'J}S  trimmed  with  lace.    When  attired 
of  the  government,  and  even  the  Council  ^oj  ^  ball,  those  who  dance  commonly  put  on 
«f  *K«    \«^;^«*<.    2^A  ♦u^  n^,,^^:\  ^(  ♦u^  a  tunic,  and  then  a  petticoat  becomes  a  mailer 
of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Council  of  the  ^^  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.     Pocketi, 
Five   Hundred,  on  state  occasions  wore  ^'      deemed  an  encumbrance,  are  not  won: 
plumed   hats   and  flowing  cloaks,   white  what  money  is  required  is  carried  in  a  smsB 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings.     A  curious  purse,  which  is  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the 
print  by  Duplessis-Berteaux,  in  the  Mar-  bosom.    This  is  also  occasionally  the  reoe^ 
tin   collection    at    the    British    Museum,  tacle  of  a  small  gold  watch  or  other  trinkd^ 
shows  the  Directory  in  solemn  session  in  which  is  suspended  to  the  neck  by  a  collar  €f 
this  sumptuous  apparel  at  as  early  a  date  ^^ir  decorated  with  various  ornaments,    b 
as  30  Brumaire,  An  III.  (22nd  of  Novem-  dancing,  the  fan  is  mtroduccd  mto  the  aoM 
ber,  1795).  or  girdle. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  governing       So  far  was  this  mania  for  undressing  the 

class  was  followed  universally,  and  the  female  form  pushed  by  the  devotees  of 

period  immediately  following  the  Terror  fashion,  that  in  October,  1798  — the  sixth 

was  one  of  almost  unbridled  luxury  in  year  during  which  it  had  prevailed—! 

dress  and  in  living,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  certain     Dr.     Deseperts    declared    that 

which  naturally  resulted  from  the  practical  '*  more  young  girls  had  died   since  the 

suspension  of  production,  and  from  the  svstem  of  gauzed  nudity  had  prevailed 

position  of  political  isolation  which  was  tnan  in  the  previous  forty  years,"    It  is 

occupied  by  France.     Especially  was  this  impossible  without  going  into  too  much 

the  case  in  dress.    With   that  pedantry  detail  to  describe  the  lenja^s  to  which 

which  marks  so  singularly  every  step  of  this  absurd  fashion  was  carried,  but  faj  the 

the   French  Revolution,  it  began  with  a  summer  of  the  year  V.  of  the  republic 

mania    for    the   antique.    PIvery  woman  (1797)  it  reached  its  heieht.    On  a  certaiiL 

must  needs  assume  the  costume  of  an  (Ucadi  of  that  season,  Uiree  ladies  exhil^ 

ancient  (}reck  or  Roman,  as  a  symbol  of  ited  themselves  in  the  Champs  Ellyata 

revolt  against  the  old  r^t^ime.    The  men  with  nothing  on  beyond  a  fimrrtmu  dL 

followed  the    fashion,  and   though  they  gauze,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend  who 

could  not  literally  become  sans-cuiotUs,  was  naked  to  the  waist.    The  mob  hissed 

they  made  vigorous  efforts  in  that  direc-  the  party,  and  from  that  time    forward 

tion.    The  Brutus  wig,  the  coiffure  d  la  something  resembling  decency  prevailedi 

Titus  and  il  in  Caracalla,  date  from  this  though  it  was  many  years  before  the  da»- 

period.     The  dress  of  the  women  during  sic  mania  died  out, 

the  winter  of  1794-5  became  curiously  in-       With    the  men  the  fashion  was  altl^ 

decent.     They  were  classic  in  the  extreme,  gether  different.    Whilst  the  women 


Only  muslin  or  linen  was  worn,  and  as    trying  to   make   themselves   into    liviac 


little  was  put  ou  as  possible.    Stockings  likenesses  of  the  Muses  and  the 

were  often   not  worn,  and  women  who  antiquity,  the  men  modelled  thensdvcs 

had  pretty  feet  assumed  classical  sandals,  upon  Hercules.    Fora  time  young  Fiaoos 

and  adorned  their  toes  with  golaen  rings,  took  vigorously  to  athletics  — foot-radl^ 
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gymnastics,    and   boxing, 
jhion  endured,  the  dress  ot 


Whilst  th: 

the  early  days  o£  the  Revolution 
to  be  worn  ;  but  as  milder  mai 
vailed  the  tnuscadins  and  iacroyabiti 
gained  an  ascendency.  Thai  was  the 
time  when  men  swathed  their  necks  in 
monslrous  scarves  of  muslin,  which,  tn  be 
ID  the  fashion,  must  be  high  enough  to 
reach  the  lower  lip.  A  fitting  accoinpani- 
ment  to  this  garment  was  the  coal  of  bot- 
tle-green cloth,  garnished  with  mother-of- 
pearl  bullous,  and  cut  with  a  collar  so 
high  as  almost  to  prevent  the  wearer  from 
pulling  on  his  hat.  Nor  were  the  other 
garments  of  the  day  more  graceful.  Boots 
were  universally  worn  on  all  occasions, 
the  fashion  having  been  introduced  by  the 
generals  of  the  republic,  wilh  breeches 
generally  buttoned  at  the  knee,  but  some- 
times intenlionally  left  unfastened.  "Thus 
disguised,"  says  the  author  of  Ihe  '■  Cancan 
Dramaiique,"  with  their  faces  falling  into 
their  waistcoat  pockets,  witli  their  chins 
falling  into  their  cravats,  and  their 
breeches  falling  about  their  calves,  "  the 
young  men  of  the  Directory  paraded  the 
streets."  When  lo  these  ugly  garments  a 
knotty  cudgel,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles 
perched  on  Ihe  nose,  were  added,  the  cos- 
tume of  an  iacreyable  of  1797  was  com- 
plete. Of  laie  years  attempts  have  been 
made  by  artists  to  throw  an  air  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  over  those  remarkable 
and  tasteless  costumes,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  their  innate  and  irreclaimable 
ugliness.  A  picture  by  C.  Vemel  is  in 
existence  which  has  been  engraved  by 
Sansom.  and  which  gives  witli  unrelenling 
fidehty  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the  dress  (S 
Us  incroyabUs. 

Affectations  of  this  kind  were  naturally 
followed  by  affectations  of  speech,  but  it 
is  worihy  of  remark  that  whilst  the  affec- 
tations of  the  dress  were  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  roughness  and  violence,  those  of 
speech  were  all  of  an  effeminate  kind. 
The  incroyabU  spoke  in  a  lisping  yet 
shrill  voice,  and  made  a  point  of  leav- 
ing out  Ihe  letter  r.  The  letter  d  fol- 
lowed, and  the  dandy  who  swore  by  his 
paoie,  complimenlea  ma-aitu  on  the 
sarmes  of  her  ■vhaxe  antilique.  This 
infantine  dialect  did  not  lasl  long.     The 

?ear  1796  was  the  year  of  Bonaparte's 
talian  campaigns,  and  of  a  consequent 
enormous  waste  of  human  life.  More  men 
were  wanted,  and  in  March  a  slrange  spec- 
tacle was  seen.  The  conscription  had 
taken  off  a  goodly  proportion  of  ihe  youth 
of  Paris;  now  by  the  order  of  the  Direc- 
tory a  fresh  descent  was  to  be  made. 
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The  balls  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  ihe  officers  ot 
the  law.  In  Ihe  midst  of  a  country  dance 
Che  music  was  suddenly  slopped,  the 
ladies  were  thrust  on  one  side  —  not  too 
courteously,  we  may  be  sure,  for  (he  offi- 
cial Frenchman  is  hardly  more  polite  than 
the  official  Prussian — and  the  men  were 
brought  forward  for  examination.  The 
decree  was  inflexible ;  there  was  no 
escape,  and  all  who  were  fil  for  service 
were  at  once  sent  lo  the  front.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  historian  who  re- 
lates this  event  adds,  "  Les  danseuses  A€- 
livrifes,  on  danse  commc  devant." 

But  the  entire  attention  of  the  French 
nation  was  not  taken  up  with  frivolities  of 
this  kind,  though  in  view  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances they  appear  to  have  occupied 
an  exlraordinary  and  most  disproportion- 
ate place  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
The  religious  reaction  became  at  an  early 
date  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
French  life.  Ithas  been  remarked  more 
than  once  that  the  Revolution  was  prima- 
rily the  result  of  the  fierce  insurrection  of 
the  nation  against  the  privileged  orders, 
and  secondarily  of  the  revolt  of  the  philo- 
sophical section  of  the  people  against  the 
pretensions  of  a  Church  which  had  con- 
fessedly failed  as  the  guardian  of  morality. 
To  the  former  side  was  due  that  fantastic 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  which  sent 
into  exile  all  that  was  noble  or  beautiful 
or  well-born  in  the  country,  and  which  en- 
trusted the  government  to  the  raub,  under 
the  leadership  of  men  who  could  hold 
their  own  only  by  pandering  to  the  worst 
passions  of  Ine  lowest  class.  The  revolt 
against  the  Church  developed  itself  after 
another  fashion,  and  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple became  one  of  rebellion  against  re- 
ligious restraints  of  every  kind.  At  first 
the  sanction  of  the  clergy  was  sought  for 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  Ihe 
world  was  treated  with  the  miserable  per- 
formances of  the  "  Conatitulionai  priests," 
with  the  wretched  Gobe]  at  their  head. 
Then  came  something  worse.  The 
churches  were  wilfully  and  of  malice 
aforethought  desecraled  in  a  fashion  so 
nteasto  be  indescribable.  The  crosses 
were  broken  from  the  gables,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  had  occupied  were  to 
be  seen  the  efiigies  of  pikes  surmounted 
with  caps  of  liberty.  And  although  —  in 
deference  to  the  axiom  of  Voltaire,  that 
"if  there  were  no  God  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  create  one  "  —  the  doors  bore  the 
inscription.  "  Le  peuple  frangais  croit  &, 
I'immorlalili  de  1  ftme  et  &  I'cxistence  de 
lEtre  Supreme,"  Ihe  oi^es  of  which  these 
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edifices  were  the  scene  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  republican  mania  gave  the 
most  effectual  negation  even  to  this 
shadow  of  a  creed.  What  was  more,  all 
the  churches  —  like  the  houses  of  the  no- 
bility and  of  the  wealthier  classes  gener- 
ally—  having  been  confiscated  by  the 
State,  became  **  national  property."  In 
the  period  of  general  scarcitvand  distress 
which  followed  the  Terror,  they  were  con- 
sequently put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  or 
were  let  for  slorinjj  wine  or  other  mer- 
chandise. The  Sainte  Chapelle  —  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  relics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  Paris  possesses  —  was 
stripped  of  its  light  and  2Avy  flhhe^  de- 
spoiled of  its  many  ornaments,  and  turned 
into  a  storehouse  for  legal  records.  No- 
tre Dame  still  stood,  but  as  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  was  the  only  deity  tolerated  under 
the  rule  of  republican  philosophy,  it  was 
no  longer  a  church.  Under  the  Terror  it 
had  been  turned  into  a  brothel ;  under  the 
Directory,  nave  and  choir  were  filled  with 
barrels  of  wine. 

Even  before  the  Terror  came  to  an  end, 
however,  signs  of  reaction  were  visible. 
The  miserable  Gobel  found  his  blasphe- 
mies insufficient  to  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,  and  although  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  though  all  religion  was  to  be 
replaced  by  the  fantastic  fancies  of  the  re- 
publican philosoph}',  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  the  fanaticism  of  unbelief 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple at  lar^e.  It  was  in  the  last  days  of 
the  dreadful  year  which  ended  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1 794,  that  the  worse  than  heathen 
inscription,  which  declared  death  to  be  but 
an  eternal  sleep,  w^as  removed  from  the 
entrances  to  the  cemeteries,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  patronizing  assurance  that  **the 
French  people  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
Even  the  feast  of  reason,  that  filthy  bur- 
lesque of  all  that  good  men  hold  in  rev- 
erence, was  a  sign  of  the  craving  for 
communion  with  the  unseen  world  which 
is  natural  to  humanity.  But  that  craving 
was  not  to  be  gratified  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  early  days  of  the  Directory 
were  sij^cnalized  by  an  astonishing  amount 
of  superstition.  Reason  having  expelled 
such  religion  as  remained  in  the  corrupted 
Gallican  Church  from  the  minds  of  men, 
its  place  was  occupied  by  something  a 
good  deal  more  repugnant  to  right  reason 
llian  even  the  superstitions  of  the  unedu- 
cated. They  had  at  least  a  basis  of  good 
intention,  and  they  aimed  assuredly  at 
purity  and  right.  But  the  superstitions 
of  the  age  of  reason  were  base  and  vul- 


gar, and  even  immoral.  It  may  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  philosophy  to 
believe  in  the  creeds  of  the  Churcn,  and 
to  accept  her  teaching  with  respect  to 
matters  beyond  the  cognisance  of  the 
senses,  but  it  could  not  be  wiser  or  noUer 
to  trust  to  the  predictions  of  fortane-tett> 
ers  and  conjurors ;  it  might  be  absurd  and 
irrational  to  dread  the  approach  of  the 
Day  of  Jud^ent,  but  they  vrere  a^ 
suredly  not  wiser  who  went  into  a  panic 
of  terror  over  the  supposed  prediction  of 
Lalande  that  the  world  was  aboat  to  be 
destroyed  by  one  of  two  comets  which 
were  then  engaged  in  a  celestial  race  for 
precedence  in  the  work.  Nor,  finally,  is  it 
possible  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinioa 
of  the  intellect  of  those  who,  having  ooih 
temptuously  thrown  aside  the  beliefs  of 
their  fathers,  were  content  to  pin  their 
faith  to  philtres,  charms,  and  magic  ^ 
tions. 

Gradually  under  the  Directory  Fiance 
returned  to  some  semblance  of  religion 
By  the  fifth  year  of  the  republic  (1 797) 
the  clergv  began  to  reappear  m  the  itieetiL 
and  Pyrrhonism  and  atheism  to  go  oat  01 
fashion.  Some  of  the  Constitutional 
priests  thought  it  as  well  formally  to  re- 
tract their  oaths ;  while  others  set  the» 
selves  to  refute  the  philosophy  of 
D'Holbach,  Rousseau,  and  St.  Lambert 
The  people  flocked  back  to  the  churches 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  reopened  and 
purged  from  their  desecration,  so  that  at 
one  church  the  congregation  at  high  mats 
stretched  half-way  across  the  roadT  Once 
more  the  religieuses  began  to  appear  la 
their  accustomed  dress,  and  signs  were  not 
wanting  that  education  would  revert  to 
those  who  had  had  a  monopoly  of  it  op  to 
1 789.  The  prospectuses  01  schoolmastas 
no  longer  announced  that  little  children 
would  be  taught  to  read  from  the  "  Dedfr 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  and  froB 
the  **  Republican  Constitution,"  but  spoke 
only  of  *'  inspiring  in  the  minds  of  children 
those  sentiments  of  probity  and  of  honor 
based  upon  relispon,  which  are  the  on^ 
unimpeachable  foundation  of  moralityr 
The  tide  had  turned,  but  there  were  abnn* 
dant  evidences  that  the  philosophers  woold 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  froB 
their  strongholds  without  a  struggle.  The 
bishops  mi^ht  consecrate,  as  they  did,  five 
hundred  priests  in  a  single  yeaft  and  tibe 
clerical  party  might  imagine  that  they 
were  to  be  replac^  in  a  position  of  s» 
premacy,  or  something  akin  to  it ;  baft  te 
philosophers  were  not  likely  to  ■Imii^ 
the  position  they  had  gained  at  so  heavy 
a  cost.    Lalande,  the  astronomer. 
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I  Canning's  "  Anii-Jacobin, 
"the  Society  of  Men  without  a  God." 
Their  object  of  worship  was  virtue  ;  their 
Bible,  a  record  of  the  works  of  good  men ; 
and  their  code,  creed,  or  formula  of  admit- 
tance, a  promise  and  undeiruking  "  lo  fight 
without  cessation,  but  with  the  weapons 
of  reason  alone,  against  the  grand  and 
faftal  error  of  believing  in  God. 

As,  however,  the  Revolution,  even  be- 
fore it  was  devoured  of  its  a 
had  solemnly  decreed  the  existen( 
Supreme  Being,  a  religion  of  som 
became  a  necessity  of^State,  and, 
subject  were  not  so  serious,  the 
gles  of  the  philosophical  parly  in  I 
rection  would  be  exceedingly  an 
One  member  of  the  Council  of  Fivi 
dred  discovered  that  Fratjce  posse; 
religion  without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
"We  have,"  said  Leclerc,  in  a  speech 
which  was  thought  important  enough  lo 
be  reproduced  in  the  fornt  of  a  pamphlet : 

We  have  a  civil  religion  with  its  faith,  prac- 
tice, and  priests.  Its  faith  is  the  existence 
of  a  God,  recognized  by  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  ol  man ;  its  practice  will  be  tlie  civil 
iiislilutions  when  they  shall  hare  been  settled 
in  a  worthy  and  practical  way  ;  its  priests  are 
the  officers  of  the  Sute. 

All  the  acts  which  once  required  a  re- 
ligious sanction  were  lo  be  performed  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the 
State,  and  when  so  performed  were  to  have 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  sacramental  valid- 
ity. It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this 
scheme  should  have  falleo  to  the  ground 
after  a  single  day's  debate.  Pure  deism 
must,  however,  have  its  cultus,  and  that 
was  afforded  by  the  new  sect  of   Thtfo- 

Ehilanthropes,  a  society  founded  in  1790, 
y  Lareveilh&re-Lepeaux,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  brother  of  Haiiy  the  geologist, 
and  suppressed  in  1801,  after  having  ob- 
tained possession  for  the  time  of  many 
of  the  desecrated  ecclesiastical  fabrics. 
There  is  something  almost  touching  in 
the  simple-mindedness  of  these  enthusi- 
asts of  unbelief.  They  saw  that  the  world 
in  which  they  lived  was  out  of  joint,  and 
they  fancied  that  they  could  set  it  right 
by  invoking  the  Unknown  God  in  a  canti- 
cle of  eight-and-twenty  lines,  by  putting 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  season  upon  the 
altars  of  their  churches,  and  by  florid 
orations  delivered  by  middle-aged  gende- 
men  in  "tunique  bleu  celeste  dans  une 
chaire  i.  draper le  aurore."  There  was  a 
species  of  universality  about  the  theory 
of  this  new  religion  which  was  found  very 
captivating  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
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been  nursed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Tht'ophilan- 
thropes  recogoizccf  the  quasi-i aspiration 
of  all  good  men,  from  Confucius  and  the 
Seven  Sages  down  to  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
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.  whose  "  Geogra- 
phy "  was  known  lo  most  men  of  the 
present  generation  in  their  school-days, 
translated  and  published  a  "  Manual  of 
the  Th^ophilanthropes  as  Adorers  of  God 
and  Friends  of  Men,"  which  ran  through 
two  editions,  and  w)|lch  might  safely  pass 
for  a  manual  of  resjiectable  deism.  The 
one  dogma  of  the  Th^op  hi  Ian  th  ropes  is, 
'•  Worship  God,  cherish  your  kind,  render 
yourselves  useful  to  the  country,"  every- 
thing else  is  mere  fringe.  Some  of  it  is, 
however,  of  an  amusing  tiaiveU.  Thus, 
for  example,  under  the  head  of  '■  Marriage 
of  the  Thfiophilanthropes,"  we  have  the 
following :  — 

The  espouMd  cnuple,  after  having  fulfilled 
the  iormalitles  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  present  themselves  at  the  religious 
naeinbly  of  the  family,  or  the  abode  of  the 
bride.  After  the  celebiatioa  of  worahip,  they 
appear  by  the  altar,  they  ate  tied  together 
with  ribbons  or  garlands  of  lowers,  the  two 
extremities  of  wh'ch  are  supported  on  each. 
aide  of  the  espoused  couple  by  their  parents 

Le  Chcfde  FamilU  to  Ikt  BHdtsrogm.  You 
have  taken  N.  for  your  wife  1 

Bridigroam.  Ves. 

Te  tkt  Bridt.  You  have  taken  N.  for  your 
husband  ? 

Bridi.  Yea. 

The  stage  direction  which  follows  is  de- 
lightful in  its  simplicity.  "To  these 
formalities  maybe  added  the  presentation 
of  the  ring  from  the  bridegroom  to  the 
bride,  the  medal  of  union  given  by  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride,  or  other  ceremo- 
nies of  that  kind  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  country."  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  just  about  half  a  century  after 
this  sect  had  been  forcibly  suppressed  ia 
France,  the  English  Leigh  Huntin  aliltle 
volume  which  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
which  had  for  title  "The  Religion  of  the 
Heart,"  made  a  serious  attempt  to  revive 
ita  doctrines,  though  without  expressly 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  sect  from 
which  he  obviously  derived  them. 

All  these  matters  were,  however,  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  the 
crushing  poverty  which  tell  upon  France 
during  and  after  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
For  months  and  even  years  after  the  de- 
cisive night  which  witnessed  the  downfall 
oi  Robespierre,  Paris  remained  a  wrecked 
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and  desolated  city.  A  foreign  army  might 
have  besieged  it  without  effecting  so  utter 
a  destruction  as  that  which  befell  it  at  the 
hands  of  its  own  children.  Whole  quar- 
ters were  in  ruins ;  the  state  of  the  streets 
everywhere  was  sickening,  with  heaps  of 
mud  and  filth  at  every  corner,  and  with 
strayed  dogs  and  pigs  rooting  in  the  gar- 
bage thrown  from  the  houses.  The  hotels 
of  the  aristocracy  had  been  converted  into 
nests  of  lodging-houses  or  into  workshops 
and  factories  on  a  small  scale,  and  had 
(like  the  churches) .  become  "  national 
property,"  which  the  State  in  its  dire 
necessity  now  sought  to  sell.  On  all  sides 
consequently  were  to  be  seen  announce- 
ments of  auction  of  houses,  churches,  and 
every  kind  of  immovable  property,  side 
by  side  with  advertisements  of  similar 
sales  of  furniture,  works  of  art,  curiosi- 
ties, the  contents  of  libraries  and  ward- 
robes once  belonging  to  aristocrats  who 
had  fallen  beneath  the  murderous  knife  of 
the  guillotine,  or  who  in  England  or  the 
United  States  were  dragging  out  a  weary 
existence  supported  partly  by  charity  and 
partly  by  the  exercise,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
dustry, of  the  arts  which  had  once  been 
their  diversion.  Nor  was  this  all.  In 
their  insane  rage  against  the  upper  classes, 
the  sovereign  people  had  destroyed  every- 
thing that  was  associated  with  the  names 
of  kings  or  nobles.  That  the  names  of 
the  streets  should  be  altered  was  a  matter 
of  course,  but  the  mob  had  gone  further. 
One  of  the  first  of  their  brilliant  exploits 
had  been  to  hack  down  the  beautifullv 
sculptured  achievements  of  arms  which 
decorated  the  hotels  of  the  "  noble  fau- 
bourg." Then  public  buildings  were 
destroyed.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution tiie  mob  had  stopped  everybody 
passing  over  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  salute  the  statue  of  the 
"good  kinjT  Henri  IV."  When  they  had 
discovered  that  the  very  name  of  king  was 
hateful,  the  statue  was  torn  down  and 
sent  to  the  foundry  to  be  cast  into  cannon. 
The  beautiful  ancf  quaint  fountain  which 
had  stood  on  the  same  bridge  for  two 
hundred  years  had  been  despoiled  of  its 
carillon  ol"  bells,  and  of  the  group  in  gilded 
lead  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria. The  building  itself,  being  "nation- 
al property,"  was  leased  to  a  limonadier. 
At  the  Tuileries  a  fine  sculptured  group 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  representing 
Prudence  embracing  Justice,  had  been 
smashed,  and  the  ancient  bell  in  the  tower 
above  carried  off  to  the  foundry.  Every- 
where the  same  ruin  and  desolation  were 
visible.    The  philosophers  —  the  pedants 


and  doctrinaires  who  were  mainly  reapon- 
sible  for  the  Revolution  —  had  done  little 
if  anything  in  the  interests  of  science,  sare 
indeed  sending  the  menaserie  from  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Jardia  des  Plantes.    Else- 
where they  had  wrought  only  rain.    At 
the  Observatory  the  disused  instruments 
lay  neglected  in  the  dust ;  the  Sorbonne 
—  "the  nursin|r  mother  of  science  and 
the  Vatican  ol  letters  *' «^  was  unroofed 
and  desolate,  and  the  affiliated  colleges  of 
Cluny,  Sens,  Lemoine,  d*Harcourt,  and 
Sainte-Barbe  were  either  unoccupied  or 
turned    into   factories    and    workshops. 
Finally,  to  add  to  the  generally  povertf- 
stricken  and  desolate  appearance  of  toe 
city,  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  perfect 
eruption   of    posting-bills.      Beffroy  de 
Reigny  in  his  curious  *'  Dictionnaire  Ndo- 
logique  des  Hommes  et  des  Choses,**  re- 
lating to  the  Revolution,  has  a  long  article 
on  these  advertisements.    By  his  account 
the  number  was  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
perfect  paper-famine.    After  speaking  of 
the  thousands  of  bills  to  be  seen,  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  "all  the  inculpated  Ter- 
rorists  stuck  up   some  justification  or 
other;  every  man  who  wanted  anything 
of  another  posted  up  a  libel,  which  in  its 
turn  was  effaced  on  the  morrow  by  an- 
other  poster   in   reply."     Orders    were 
given  for  the  suppression  of  this  abuse  in 
the  spring  of  1 794,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  carry  them  out,  and  the  nuisance 
was  intensified  by  the  ordinance  of  March, 
1 793,  which  required  the  occupier  of  every 
house  to  place  upon  the  door  a  paper  cod* 
taining  the  prinoms  and  surnames,  M^ 
quality  (/.^.,  whether  married  or  single^ 
and  profession  of  every  person  in  the 
house. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  poor  as  it  appeared  to  be. 
Things  had  been  bad  enoi^h  under  the 
monarchy,  with  its  inordinate  civil  list 
and  with  the  extravagant  expenses  of  the 
harem  of  Louis  XV.,  but  the  burdens  of 
the  people  were  multiplied  tenfold  whca 
the  republican  dream  was  realized  and 
when  paper  had  replaced  the  old  specie 
currency.  The  new  government  was  ci^ 
ried  on  upon  a  foundation  of  assignaUk 
and  the  natural  result  was  that  these  moifr 
gage  bonds  on  the  landed  property  of  the 
State  were  depreciated  from  t&e  firSL 
The  extent  of  that  depreciation  Is  baldly 
appreciated  in  these  oays,  but  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  certsun  extracts  given 
by  MM.  de  Goncourt  from  a  notebook 
kept  by  one  of  their  family  in  1796^  TVs 
unhappy  rentier  put  down  a  day*k  cs- 
penscs  at  41,300  livres-*  the  items  befa^g: 
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"  18,650  for  coat,  blouse,  vest,  and 
breeches;  1,500,  stockings;  2,700,  for  a 
hat;  3,000,  boots;  Coo,  cab  and  dinner; 
1 2,000  for  a  watch  ;  50,  coffee  and  liqueur ; 
and  2,800,  paper,  ink,  wax,  and  light. 
And,"  these  authors  go  on,  — 
from  whom  were  these  absurd  prices  de- 
manded >  From  alcickholders  ruined  by  the 
forced  and  voluntary  loans  of  the  Terror; 
from  stockholders  upon  whom  the  Revolution 
decrees  that  the  burden  of  the  taxation,  even 
to  a  fiflli  of  their  income,  shall  lall,  in  addition 
to  (he  duties  required  at  the  barriers  {xtnij, 
lo  ihe  taxes  upon  doors,  windows,  and  chim- 
neys, and  to  the  taxes  upon  carriages  and 

The  country  was  in  fact  bankrupt;  the 
public  credit  was  ruined,  and  though  the 
time  was  a  favorable  one  for  stockjobbers 
and  gamblers,  honest  commerce  was  par- 
alyzed and  production  was  almost  at  a 
standstill.     All   things  were,   in  a   word, 

Ereparing  for  a  fresh  revolution.  The 
our  and  the  man  alone  were  wanting,  and 
it  wasnot  until  Bonaparte  came  to  the  help 
of  the  bewildered  government  wiih  his 
"  whiff  of  grapeshot''  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  was  found. 

Whilst  waiting  for  that  fortunate  mo- 
ment, some  branches  of  commerce  flour- 
ished. Whatever  happened,  people  must 
eat  and  drink;  and  accordingly  even  un- 
der the  Terror  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
and  tn/Zj  increased  in  number.  Those 
who  eat  and  drink  require  amusement, 
those  who  live  in  conslnnl  fear  demand 
The  result  was  seen  in  the 
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and  in  the  overflowing  of  the  debaucheries 
of  the  Palais  Royal  into  the  neighboring 
streets.  But  above  all  things  the  Paris- 
ians danced.  No  sooner  had  the  shadow 
of  the  Terror  been  hfted  than  the  gaiety 
of  the  people  —  that  gaiety  which  had  so 
often  dissolved  itscirin  unimagined  hor- 
rors—  found  vent  once  more.  They  for- 
got the  guillotine;  they  did  not  care  to 
penetrate  the  dark  and  troubled  future ; 
they  lived  for  the  moment  and  consoled 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  those  who  had 
been  dearest  to  them  with  the  dance. 
Even  da/s  de  victimi  were  organized,  en- 
trance to  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
those  who  had  lost  some  near  relation. 
To  quote  once  more  from  M.M.  de  Gon- 

Thcre  was  dancing  upon  tears;  there  was 
danting  in  deep  mourning.  The  sons  and 
the  daughters  of  those  who  had  been  guillo- 
tined danced  together,  and  those  great  griefs 
which  should  have  been  immortal  skip  about 


at  afiddler's  bidding.  Thesmilini;  Artemislns 
move  with  grace;  the  orphaned  youths  and 
maidens  entwine  their  arms  for  Ihc  waltz  and 
for  the  Mphyr.  As  an  eyewitness  relates — 
and  he  is  Punchinello  —  "I  law  a  fine  young 
man,  and  this  fine  young  mm  said  to  me, 
'  Ah,  Punchinello,  tbey  have  killed  my  fa- 
ther i  '  'They  have  killed  your  father?  and 
I  pulled  my  handkcrcliief  out  of  my  pocket, 
but  he  began  to  dance. 


There  is  a  short  story  told  by  Cold- 
smith  of  a  man  who  lived  a  double  life, 
adding  to  his  more  material  existence  a 
second,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
equally  real,  existence  in  dreamland. 
Unlike  the  visions  of  others,  his  dreams 
followed  one  another  in  weU-continued 
series,  till  he  only  woke  to  eat,  drink,  and 
loiter  away  a  few  harsh  hours  on  earth 
before  plunging  once  again  into  the  scenes 
of  his  ideaflife.  He  loved,  wooed,  and 
that  successfully,  the  fair  lady  of  hia 
dreams.  They  lived  together  in  happi- 
ness till  an  untoward  fate  snatched  her 
from  him,  and  he  remained  alone  and 
widowed.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  bis  lot  became  too  hard  to  bear. 
When  awake  he  was  unmarried  and 
lonely  \  when  asleep,  desolate  and  a  wid- 
ower. Gradually  his  strength  failed  him ; 
and  though  be  still  continued  10  alternate 
between  one  life  and  the  other,  the  mel- 
ancholy which  filled  his  sleeping  hours 
pressed  upon  him  with  such  a  heaviness 
that  one  morning  when  they  came  to 
waken  him  he  was  found  dead.  One  mys- 
tery, of  course,  history  cannot  solve.  Did 
he  die  in  his  dream,  or  did  he  cease  dream- 
ing? But  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  such  a  question,  we  may  lay  the  moral 
to  heart,  and  remember  not  to  lie  on  our 
backs  when  we  go  to  bed.  Thus  much  by 
prelude. 

It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our 
large  northern  towns  that  the  family  lived 
which  provides  the  heroine  of  this  story. 
Wandering  up  from  the  noisy  highway 
lliere  ran  a  quiet  lane,  sbaded  to  gloom 
with  high  trees,  which  hid  the  houses  from 
the  passers-by.  One  of  these  houses  was 
the  residence  of  a  doctor  with  a  large 
family,  and  still  better,  with  a  large  prac- 
tice. Many  as  the  children  were  in  num- 
ber, the  real  centre  of  the  household  was 
fixed  in  the  person  of  Ihe  second  daughter, 
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Olive,  Her  sisters,  indeed,  were  good 
enough  and  pretty  enough  to  serve  as 
attraction  for  many  a  lawn-tennis  party, 
but  she  seemed  to  stand  apart  from  them 
rather  by  a  certain  indefinable  charm  of 
manner  and  power  of  social  sympathy  than 
by  reason  of  any  peculiar  gift  of  beauty. 
To  sue!)  she  could  scarcely  lay  claim,  and 
though  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  she 
gained  no  reputation  as  a  wit,  while  she 
failed  in  most  of  the  little  practical  enter- 
prises which  she  undertook.  Yet  despite, 
and,  perhaps,  almost  in  consequence  of, 
these  deficiencies,  she  continued  to  rule 
her  sisters  and  parents,  and  so  to  madden 
the  hearts  of  all  the  youth  of  the  suburb 
that  they  went  in  their  multitudes  to  all 
the  places  where  she  played  tennis,  and 
expended  their  hard-earned  money  in 
bouquets  when  the  neighborhood  ventured 
on  its  somewhat  miniature  balls.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  she,  at  least,  re- 
mained heart-whole  and  free.  So  often 
had  she  to  exercise  her  prerogative  of 
rejection  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  habit  by  answering  a  suitor  in  the 
affirmative. 

For  some  time  before  the  beginning  of 
our  story  there  had  been  little  of  note  in 
the  annals  of  the  family.  One  sister  had 
been  married  and  another  become  en- 
gaged, but  Olive  lived  on,  contented  and 
happy,  oftenest,  indeed,  quietly  at  home, 
but  sometimes  making  short  rounds  of 
visits  amonji  friends. 

On  her  return  from  one  of  these  short 
tours  of  courtesy  her  manner  seemed  as 
though  it  had  undergone  a  change.  The 
old  quiet  was  superseded  by  a  fitful  rest- 
lessness ;  and  though  she  still  was  lively 
at  times,  she  loved  best  to  seek  out  quaint 
paths  in  the  surrounding  country,  where 
she  might  wander  unobserved  and  unhur- 
ried. She  would  come  in  from  her  ram- 
bles flushed  and  bright,  and  then  would 
join  gaily  in  the  outbursts  of  mirth  so 
common  in  a  large  family.  But  the  cause 
of  the  change  was  soon  revealed.  One 
morninjj  she  had  wandered  into  the  lane 
before  l^reaktast,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  had  brought  the  usual  budget  of  let- 
ters, which  she  had  taken  from  the  post- 
man at  the  gate.  There  was  one  which 
she  had  hitldcn  in  her  pocket,  only  to 
rest  there  for  a  time,  since  no  sooner  was 
the  mo;il  over  than  she  darted  off  to  read 
it  in  private,  but  shortly  afterwards  re- 
turnefl  to  her  mother  with  her  version  of 
the  old,  old  story. 

It  ran  in  this  wise.  While  staying  at 
Swansea  with  some  friends  she  had  met  a 


young  man,  a  barrister.  They  had  faUai 
m  love,  but  he,  as  he  had  no  means  of  his 
own,  had  striven,  apparently  with  success, 
to  conceal  his  feelings ;  and  so  they  bad 
parted  without  any  understanding,  and 
indeed,  according  to  her,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  mutual  attachment 
But  now  a  change  had  come  in  his  for- 
tunes. A  distant  relative  had  died  in  New 
Zealand,  leaving  him  heir  to  his  sheep 
farm,  which  report  had  exalted  to  a  most 
fabulous  value;  yet  even  after  every 
method  of  discount  had  been  exhausted^ 
there  still  remained  enough  to  make  him  a 
very  wealthy  man.  No  sooner  did  he  re- 
ceive the  news  than  he  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  Olive,  in  which  he  besought  her 
to  be  his  wife.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
come  down  to  the  north  himself,  but  the 
condition  in  which  the  estate  was  left 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  short 
trip  out,  while  the  necessity  of  settling  his 
affairs  and  making  a  few  preparations  ra» 
dered  the  few  hours  still  remaining  before 
the  departure  of  the  overland  mail  far  too 
short  to  allow  of  his  absence.  It  was  a 
fine,  manly  letter,  and  the  few  words  that 
accompanied  it  addressed  to  the  parents 
made  them  hesitate  in  their  resolve  to 
refuse,  or  postpone,  their  consent  tiU  he 
could  ask  it  in  person.  Thus  it  was  that 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  received  a 
letter  which  gave  him  the  answer  he 
wished. 

Thenceforth  he  was  swept  on  in  his  prq^ 
arations  by  a  hurricane  of  joy,  and  yet 
being  prudent  and  a  barrister,  unburdened 
by  too  many  briefs,  he  cultivated  an  afr 
quaintance  with  a  solicitor  and  made  his 
will.  This,  at  least,  he  told  her,  and  die 
reason  which  he  assigned  was  hardly  woxk 
as  to  ease  a  fond  heart,  for  he  wrote  that 
he  wished  to  leave  her  everything  he  had* 
in  case  an  accident  of  some  kind  should 
overtake  him.  But  love  was  not  modi 
damped  by  such  forebodinn,  and  Olivt 
seemed  content  with  the  written  vows  of 
ardent  love,  though  the  ocean  widened 
between  her  and  her  receding  lover. 

But  now  her  very  life  was  transfomed. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  reading  over  die 
few  letters  she  had  had  time  to  receive,  or 
talking  with  her  friends  of  the  days  whet 
she  knew  him,  but  did  not  know  that  he 
loved  her,  while  oftenest  of  all  she  loftd 
to  calculate  when  he  would  return  and 
where  he  might  be.  Indeed,  the  one  great 
question  which  exercised  the  whole  fandlf 
was,  when  could  Henry  be  back  ?  It  tt 
not  necessary  to  add  that  she  was  ever  oa 
the  lookout  for  the  postman,  and  her 
!  father  laughed  again  and  again  at  the 
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bom  punctuality  o£  her  habits,  and  at  the 
sanctity  which  attached  to  letters,  which 
she  always  received  with  her  onu  hands. 
Her  devotion  in  this  respect  was  almost 
ludicrous,  and  fortunately  it  was  well  re- 
warded, while  she  herself  was  encouraged 
in  her  new  habit  of  early  rising  by  the 
coincidence  that  on  the  one  or  two  occa- 
sions when  she  was  late,  no  letters  came 
by  the  mail. 

Time  flew  by  and  her  lover's  approach 
was  expected.  She  had  received  news  of 
the  vessel  bv  which  he  intended  to  return, 
and  as  this  letter  was  posted  only  just  in 
advance,  his  arrival  was  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.  But  the  vessel 
which  was  to  have  brought  hirn,  only 
brought  a  letter  in  which  he  explained  the 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  detention.  The 
agent  ivtiom  he  had  confirmed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  property,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  company  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  obliged  to  qui!  the  coun- 
try, and  Henry  Brinton  (such  was  his 
name)  overtaken  by  the  news  at  Sydney, 
had  been  forced  to  quit  the  vessel  and  re- 
turn once  more  to  New  Zealand.  But 
shortly  afterwards  another  letter  an- 
nounced that  he  was  once  more  on  his 
way  home,  and  this  time  he  asked  that,  as 
he  had  been  so  delayed,  the  marriage 
might  take  place  the  week  after  liis  return. 
Of  course  there  were  many  objections. 
but,  equally  of  course,  these  objections 
were  overruled,  and  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony was  fixed  on  the  Wednesday  after 
the  arrival  of  the  traveller. 

Unfortunately  the  chapter  of  accidents 
was  only  at  its  beginning.  As  they  speed- 
ily found,  the  marriage  was  not  to  lake 
place  when  arranged,  for  anolher  letter 
told  Olive  how  Mr.  Brinton  had  been  at- 
tacked by  fever  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the 
desperate  extremity  to  which  he  ivas 
brought  At  the  bottom  of  this  letter, 
written  in  a  strange  hand,  there  was  a 
faint  pencil  scrawl  in  which  the  lover  him- 
self had  tried  to  send  his  own  brief  mes- 
sage of  .ifiection,  despite  the  weakness 
which  scarcely  allowed  his  fingers  to  guide 

A  terrible  time  of  anxiety  spread  itself 
out  before  those  at  home.  Olive  seemed 
to  fail  in  health  and  to  shun  all  exertion, 
while  all  her  interest  centred  ia  the  visits 
of  the  postman,  for  whose  arrivaJ  she 
would  watch  wistfully,  and  too  often  in 
vain.  It  wasonly  at  his  approach  that  she 
shook  off  the  lassitude  which  had  become 
habitual:  on  such  occasions  &he  would 
run  to  the  gate,  and  even  walk  down  the 
lane  to  meet  him  and  to  see  whether  he 


Once  clear  o 


and  when  a  letter  c; 
seemed  no  longer 


had  a  letter  for  her.  Sometimes  she  re- 
turned brighter  than  she  went,  for  then 
she  had  a  letter  and  knew  at  least  that  he 
still  lived.  They  followed  ills  course 
closely.  It  was  at  first  but  a  poor  consola- 
tion to  hear  that  he  had  been  put  ashore 
at  Malta,  but  after  that  letters  came  more 
frequently,  and  each  one  seemed  to  give 
further  accounts  of  improvement,  lill  at 
length  it  was  announced  that  he  was  com- 
ing over  to  the  mainland  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home.  There  was  something 
of  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  distance 
which  lay  between  them  could  be  bridged 
in  days,  and  anxiety  grew  less  and  hope 
more  liardy  as  mail  after  mail  brought  the 
news  of  incrcasine  strength. 

hot  south  his  health 
'ilh  a  sudden  bound, 
ime  from  Paris,  there 
om  for  doubt  as  to  his 
speedy  return.  In  the  train  to  Boulogne, 
however,  he  showed  signs  of  fresh  feeble- 
ness, once  indeed  fninting  away,  to  the 
alarm  of  an  old  friend  who  had  come  over 
to  France  to  meet  him.  When  he  revived 
his  first  remark,  as  his  friend  wrote  to 
Olive's  mother,  was  a  true  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  his  attachment,  for  with  a  faint 
smile  he  said,  "Ahl  I've  quite  falsified 
my  little  Olive's  pet  theory."  She,  it 
seems,  with  girlish  petulance,  had  often- 
times maintained  that  nobody  need  faint 
if  only  their  mind  was  made  up  to  resist 
'  ■  ipulse.  At  Boulogne  he  was  taken 
he  hotel  and  put  to  bed.  To  his 
friend's  mingled  horror  and  amusement  he 
showed  symptoms  of  having  caught  the 
measles,  a  matter  soon  put  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  opinion  of  an  English  doctor 
■  1  (he  house.  Fortunately  the  at- 
but  slight,  and  the  lapse  of  three 
weeks  saw  him  restored  to  a  state  of  health 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  he  had 
enjoyed  since  his  first  illness. 

Now,  indeed,  we  must  return  to  Olive. 
At  last  her  hopes  were  neariag  their  fulfil- 
ment. She  grew  more  cheerful,  brightei*, 
and  every  morning  she  came  down- 
stairs humming  a  light  soog  of  gladness, 
while  her  eyes  glistened  softly  with  the 
feelings  of  love  rendered  more  potent  by 
the  trials  it  had  undergone.  She  and  her 
father  were  to  go  up  to  London  to  greet 
him  on  his  arrival ;  but  at  the  last  minute 
their  departure  was  postponed  by  a  letter 
from  the  friends  with  whom  they  were  to 
stay.  They  were  in  great  trouble,  indeed 
wholly  unable  to  take  them  in.  But  this 
matter  seemed  of  slight  account,  as  the 
next  day  Ihey  heard  that  Henry  had 
reached  town,  and  proposed]  after  a  delay 
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of  two  days,  to  come  straight  on  to  the 
north. 

Their  surmise  was  all  too  hasty,  for  a 
few  days  proved  that  it  had  been  better 
for  them  to  go  up  to  town  despite  all  in- 
convenience. The  measles  had  left  a 
weakness  of  the  eyesight,  and  after  seeing 
his  doctor,  Henry  Brinton  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remain  for  a  week  longer  to  con- 
sult an  oculist.  It  was  not  without  feelings 
of  trepidation  that  they  awaited  the  ac- 
count of  the  interview ;  but  when  it  came 
thev  were  once  more  to  experience  the 
feeling,  so  often  repeated  in  their  case,  of 
relief.  He  wrote  that  there  was  little  the 
matter  with  his  eyes,  and  that  he  could 
come  down  the  day  they  would  receive 
his  note.  They  met  the  train  l^e  had 
chosen,  but  he  was  not  in  it,  a  fact  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  evening,  when  they 

fot  a  hurried  scrawl  to  say  that  he  had 
een  forced  to  attend  at  a  police  court  to 
give  evidence  in  a  trumpery  case  of  as- 
sault, of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  the 
day  before.  This  over,  there  was  nothing 
to  delay  him,  and  he  would  leave  by  the 
newspaper  train  on  the  following  morning. 
The  day  came,  and  with  it  the  appearance 
of  brealcfast.  Still,  to  any  one  who  can 
view  the  conditions  of  the  case  without 
prejudice,  it  must  appear  consolatory  that 
none  of  their  appetites  were  keen,  since 
they  were  bound  to  be  unsatisfied  through 
the  necessity  of  hurrying  down  to  the  sta- 
tion some  half-hour  before  it  was  neces- 
sarv. 

Olive,  with  her  sister  and  father,  paced 
up  and  down  the  long  platform  in  an  ex- 
citement hardly  unnatural  under  all  the 
circumstances.  They  all  felt  irritated ; 
first  with  the  train,  because  it  did  not 
come  before  its  time;  then  with  them- 
selves, because  they  had  hurried.  Olive 
herself  was  the  calmest  of  the  trio,  though 
her  eager  eyes  showed  how  she  felt,  and 
her  tightly  interlaced  fingers  were  an  evi- 
dence of  the  constraint  which  she  was 
putting  on  her  emotions.  At  last  the  bell 
rang,  and  slowly  the  train  swept  into  the 
station.  They  had  hurried  forward  to 
welcome  him  —  Olive  to  meet  her  lover, 
the  others  to  greet  a  stranger.  But  where 
was  he  ?  At  first  they  had  waited  for  him 
to  step  out  on  the  platform ;  then  not  see- 
ing him  they  went  hurriedly  along  the  train 
peering  into  carriage  after  carriage,  but 
the  most  diligent  search  could  convince 
them  of  but  one  thing,  his  absence. 
There  was  no  passenger  by  the  train,  hunt 
though  they  might.  The  train  moved  out, 
and  they  remained  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered.   As  the  last  hope  seemed  to  vanish,  i 


I  a  low  cry  from  Olive  reached  her  £ither, 
and  he  turned  just  in  time  to  catch  her 
before  she  fell  to  the  ground.    He  called 
a  cab  and  put  her  in,  tn inking  as  be  did  lO 
that  the  strain  was  now  going  to  teO  upon 
her,  and  that  a  sharp  illness  would  be  the 
probable  result    Yet  by  the  time  home 
was  reached  she  seemed  better,  and,  de* 
spite  all  their  efiPorts,  she  refused  to  go  to 
bed.    She   insisted   on   staying  up  and 
waiting  —  for  what?     They  would  have 
telegraphed^  but  remembered  just  in  tine 
that  Henry,  in  his  last  letter,  had  said  diat 
he  was  leaving  the  hotel  at  which  he  had 
been  stopping  in  order  to  sleep  at  one 
nearer  the  station,  so  that  they  had  no  ad> 
dress  to  which  they  could  send  a  naesiage. 
It  was  a  terrible  day,  for  the  hours  crept 
by  and  3^et  no  news  came,  till  some  time 
after   midday    Olive,  looking   anzioiul)f 
from  the  window,  spied  out  the  postman  la 
the  distance  and  hurriedly  ran  to  meet 
him.    There  was   a  letter  to  her  In  a 
stranee  writing ;  but  all  the  news  it  can* 
tained  was  in  a  few  lines,  which  said  how 
Mr.  Brinton  had  met  with  an  accidental 
the  station  which  prevented  his  travelling 
that  day.    With  this  they  had  to  remain 
content  as  best  they  could.    The  otbcn 
went  about  their  duties  with  heavv  hearts ; 
but  Olive  sat  drearily  gazing  aown  the 
lane,  watching  for  the  lover  who  did  nol 
come,  while  her  lips  seemed  to  fonn  the 
refrain  of  the  old  childish  sport,  ''he  cob- 
eth,  he  cometh  not." 

So  the  day  wore  away ;  but  just  as  dank 
seemed  to  close  in  and  preclude  aU  f»- 
ther  hope  of  news,  the  whole  houaehoU 
was  startled  by  a  loud  shriek.  Thef 
rushed  down  to  find  Olive  lying  motion* 
less  on  the  hall  floor,  her  hand  clendiei 
over  a  letter  just  opened.  The  last  post 
had  been  delayed,  and  once  more  she  nad 
been  the  one  to  receive  the  letters*  One 
glance  at  the  note  revealed  alL  It 
from  a  stranger,  who  stated  that  Mr. 
ton  had  met  with  a  severe  accidentt 
which  concussion  of  the  brain  of  so  iital 
a  character  had  ensued  that  he  had  died 
some  five  hours  after  the  fall.  All  this  was 
told  in  the  most  hurried  of  scrawlsi  so 
brief  and  hasty  that  the  writer  had  fbfgol- 
ten  to  add  his  address,  or  to  give  any  de* 
tails  as  to  arrangements  whicn  might  hi 
made. 

Of  course,  the  first  care  with  the  doctor 
was  to  see  to  his  daughter ;  but  iHiea  At 
had  been  put  to  bed,  he  sat  up  to  caoMs 
the  whole  matter.  He  wouid,  of  ooam^ 
have  hurried  up  to  town  himself  but  lor 
the  impossibility  of  leaving  hia  patieilliat 
a  moment's  notice ;  while,  in  additioi^  ft 
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seemed  scarcely  wise  to  go  till  Olive  woke 
out  of  the  unconsciousness  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  Next  raornine,  indeed,  she 
was  better ;  though  her  white  drawn  face 
and  listless  manner  betrayed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  shock.  Even  then  she  was 
hardly  able  to  do  more  than  lie  languidly 
back  in  a  chair,  letting  others  do  afl  that 
was  necessary  in  getting  mourning.  Her 
chief  employment  seemed  to  be  that  of 
reading  over  and  over  again  the  announce- 
ment of  death  which  had  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  punctual  appearance  of  this  had  al- 
layed much  of  the  uneasiness  in  the  worthy 
doctor's  mind,  though  he  wished  most 
fervently  that,  in  addition  to  stating  that 
death  was  due  to  an  accident,  it  had  con- 
tained some  information  as  to  the  place 
where  the  ill-fated  Henry  Brinton  had 
died.  Still  he  rested  content  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  solicitors  to  the  deceased 
would  communicate  with  him  when  they 
came  to  examine  into  the  will. 

A  few  days  had  worn  away  when  Olive 
received  a  letter  stating  that  the  funeral 
had  taken  place  at  the  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery. This  news  turned  her  thoughts  in  a 
fresh  direction,  and  she  followed  her 
father  into  his  study  with  the  request  that 
he  would  take  her  up  to  see  the  grave  as 
soon  as  he  could.  The  only  thing  which 
delayed  his  consent  a  minute  was  a  doubt 
whether  the  condition  of  her  health  did 
not  prohibit  such  a  scheme  as  unwise; 
but  when  he  noticed  the  plaintive  —  even 
piteous  —  endurance  with  which  she 
pressed  her  request,  he  gave  way,  think- 
ing as  he  did  so  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  him  to  go  up  himself  and  see  after 
matters.  The  opportunity  was  a  welcome 
one  on  that  account,  for  as  he  received  no 
communication  a  fear  came  over  him  lest 
the  silver  (nay,  the  golden)  lining  to  their 
cloud  should  prove  illusory. 

They  went  to  London  the  next  morning, 
but  as  she  obviously  shrank  from  meeting 
any  one,  whether  stranger  or  friend,  he  de- 
cided to  drive  off  to  the  cemetery  at  once, 
and  then  to  try  to  discover  some  place 
where  she  would  be  willing  to  go  and  rest 
for  an  hour  or  two.  All  throughout  the 
drive  her  nervous  excitement  mcreased, 
till  he  feared  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  her  to  encounter  so  severe  a 
trial.  The  burial-ground  reached,  she 
asked  her  father  to  let  her  stroll  on  while 
he  went  in  to  inquire  the  locality  of  the 
grave.  He  watched  her  as  she  went  slowly 
into  a  bypath,  feeling  all  a  father's  sacl- 
ness  for  the  heavy  sorrow  that  had  come 
and  bowed  the  slight  figure  that  looked  so 
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fragile  in  its  deep  mourning;  then  be 
turned  and  asked  the  attendant  to  tell  him 
where  the  grave  of  Mr.  Brinton  was.  As 
he  awaited  the  answer,  which  was  a  little 
delayed,  he  could  not  avoid  commenting 
to  himself  on  the  denseness  of  a  memory 
so  clogged  that  its  machinery  was  long  in 
bringing  out  the  required  note.  His 
thoughts  were  broken  in  on  by  the  voice 
of  the  man. 

**  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  burial  in 
that  name,  sir.** 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "it  was  on  Tues- 
day last.'* 

"  Tuesday,'*  echoed  the  attendant,  and 
once  again  he  seemed  to  wind  up  his 
memory  to  its  necessary  work.  But  with 
all  the  winding  he  could  not  recall  the 
name.  *  At  last  he  said  he  would  go  and 
look  in  the  register ;  but  the  register  con- 
tained no  entry  of  the  name  of  Brinton. 
Not  content  with  looking  through  the  list 
of  funerals  on  Tuesday,  tney  glanced  at  aJl 
that  had  occurred  since,  and  then  went  so 
far  back  as  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  buried  on  the  day  previous  to  his 
decease.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose;  and 
when  the  doctor  ceased  his  search,  he 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  lodge,  the  per- 
spiration standing  on  his  brow,  while  his 
important  bearing  and  evident  indignation 
only  heightened  the  mockery  of  the  scene. 
At  first  he  had  ^ven  way  to  a  little  out- 
burst of  wrath,  bidding  the  official  find  the 
grave,  look  for  it,  and  not  stand  gaping 
there.    It  was  a  last  straw  to  lose  the 

?'ave  after  losing  a  future  son-in-law. 
hen  the  folly  of  his  anger  dawned  on 
him,  and  he  had  come  to  the  open  door, 
and  now  stood  looking  down  the  path  at 
the  bereaved  girl,  who  passed  slowly  on, 
scanning  each  new-turned  mound  with  an 
unconcealed  apprehension.  He  had  to 
tell  the  news  to  her.  Thanking  the  offi- 
cials, who,  at  first  irritated,  were  now  half 
sympathetic  in  their  manner,  he  went 
quickly  along  the  path  till  he  overtook 
Olive.  She  turned  to  meet  him  with  an 
inquiring  glance  which  took  no  heed  of 
the  signs  of  perplexity  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Olive,*'  he  said,  trying  to  assume  the 
light  tone  in  which  he  would  utter  some 
mere  commonplace,  "  Olive,  I*m  afraid 
there*s  been  some  mistake.*' 

"  Yes,  father,  what  ? "  but  the  tone  in 
which  the  question  was  uttered  showed  a 
lack  of  interest ;  there  was  but  one  sub- 
ject about  which  she  felt  anxiety. 

*'  Why,"  and  in  trying  to  break  the  news 
he  put  it  as  bluntly  as  possible,  "  it  seems 
that  Henry  was  not  buried  here." 
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For  the  time  she  thought  he  merely  the  news  which  it  contains  is»  I  am  wany 

referred  to  the  part  of  the  cemetery  where  to  say,  anything  but  pleasing.     When  I 

they  were;  her  lips  were  just  parting  to  wrote  to  you  this  morning  I  had  not  made 

reveal  her  thoughts  when  he  went  on :  up  my  mmd  as  to  the  course  of  action  lor 

**He  was. not  buried  in  this  <:emetery  at  the  day,  but  the  letter  was  hsurdly  potted 

all;  in  fact,  my  dear,  weVe  come  to  the  when  I  determined  to  go  to  the  newspaper 

wrong  place.*'  office  and  see  if  I  couQ  get  any  clue  as  to 

**  Where  was  it  then?"  and  this  time  the  place  from  which  the  advertisement  of 

the  dreaminess  of  tone  seemed  gone.  Mr.  Brinton's  death  had  been  sent.    Ao* 

"Oh,'*  he  said,  "I  don't  quite  know;  cordingly  I  wentin.   They  were  veiy  poUte 

indeed,  there  has  been  an  entire  mistake,  when  f  told  them  the  reason  of  my  enrandp 

and  we  must  try  to  find  out."  and  the  manager  of  the  department  came 

What  more  he  might  have  said  was  to  me  at  once.    He  sent  for  the  arigimmi 

stayed  when  he  saw  the  look  of  despair  of  the  advertisement,  which  came  throo^ 

that  spread  over  the  young  girl's  counte-  their  country  agent.    Now  I  must  ask  yon 

nance.     He  hurried  her  away,  called  for  a  to  take  heed  to  yourself,  for  here 

cab,  and  drove  off  once  more  to  the  sta-  the    terrible   revelation:    Tk€ 

tion.     Now  his  only  wish  was  to  get  her  rnent  of  death  was  writUn  in 

home  in   safety.     His    anxiety  was   not  handwriting.    Of  this   I  have  no  doubt 

without    ground,  for    even    before    they  whatever.    On  further  inquiry  we  foond 

reached  the  north  she  sank  into  a  halt-  that  it  had  been  paid  for  by  apostal  Ofdcr 

unconscious  condition,  and  when  thev  got  drawn  at  your  own  post-omce-^a  fuft 

her  to  her  room  it  was  only  too  evident  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  clerk  who 

that  the  excitement  of  the  past  days  had  opened  the  note  because  he  .had  lived  not 

induced  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever,  far  from  there  when  a  child.     I  fear  the 

Of  course  she  could  not  be  left,  so  the  whole  thing  was  an  illusion. 
doctor,  determined  to  get    the   mystery       "Enclosed  is  the  original  of  the  afr 

solved  as  soon  as  possible,  went  to  his  nouncement. 

brother  who  lived  in  the  same  town,  and  "  Your  affectionate  brother, 

asked  him  to  go  up  to  London  and  make  "£.  A.  CAUPBSLXi.*' 

'"xiirnext  fel^d^ytwere  chiefly  marked  scJcelTcauJht  S'ou^rt  "'^'tii'fiilS 
bv  the  increase  of  anxiety  and  the  absence  J    Then  stooped  ind  rJLl^raS 

of  news.    Only  one  letter  had  been  re-  fi,„  „„„-,  »!.,»  i,»-i  Voii._  *_  lu    """^ 

ceived.  and   that   letter   intimated   that  ^J^L^^?1'.  *»*  A^.  ^*?_*?  the  groaad. 


\,d\vri.if    uiiu    iiictt    iciLci    iiiiiiiiai,cu    iiidk   The  news  was  onlv  too  true      Fops. 
nothinjT  had  yet  been  discovered  of  the   ment  he  sat  quiet;  then,  and  not  tiU  then. 
smallest  >mportance.    .Meantime   every  ^.^  .^  strike  him  that  Olive,  and  She 

fc^^h^d^'^e^rtlkerSlfve""  rtre'w^s   S^' ^-.f^S- '»  *»  ^««'«- ^««-^ 
little  hope  of  her  recovery,  thought  the  ^ 

doctor,  as  he  stood  by  her  bedside  that 

very  evening    after  the  receipt  of    this  . 

note ;  yet  even  he  did  not  know  how  near 

to  her  was  an  end  of  the  weary  series  of 

disappointments  and  trials  that  had  been  From  The  Wetdidn*Br 

crowded  into  so   brief  a  time.    As    he  PREHISTORIC  SURGERY. 


turned  to  quit  the  room  he  heard  her  mur-       The  truth  of  the  saying  of 

mur  the  name  "  Henry,"  and   when  he    "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sOi* 


glanced  round  in  haste  he  spied  the  new  has  been  often  exemplified ;   bat    

stillness   that  had  come  over  her   face,  modern   surgeons  began,  with  fear  and 

She  luid  died  with  the  name  of  her  lover  trembling,  to   operate  upon  the    haa 

on  her  lips.  head,   and  by  means  of   instruments 

By  his  plate,  on  the  morrow,  he  found  perfect  as  human  skill  could  devise,  and-, 

a  fresh  despatch  from  his  brother.    As  he  took  to  cut  away,  with  a  circular  saw  *^H**i 

opened  the  envelope  to  take  out  the  letter,  a  trephine^  a  portion  of  bone,  and  to  raitt 

an  enclosed  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to  his  a  fractured  part,  which  bv  pressing  BpOA 

feet.     lie  did  not  stay  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  brain  caused  insensibility  or  epOepllc 

began  reading  at  once :  —  convulsions,  they  Httle  dreamt  that  tMO* 

sands  of  years  oefore,  at  a  period  whca 

"The  Clarence,  Wednesday,  men  dwelt  in  caves  and  knew  not  the  Wl 

*'Mv  DEAR   Douglas, —  Please  read  of  any  metal  —  when  their  only  tools  aid 

this  letter  when  you  are  by  yourself,  as  instruments  consisted  of  polianedliiiitaaC 


.  x^ii 
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various  shapes,  and  of  teeth  and  bones  of 
animals,  hafted  in  different  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended —  these  uncivilized  men  yet  had 
the  courage,  or  temerity,  to  undertake  an 
operation  resembling  modern  trephining  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  practised  it 
witH  a  success  which  modern  surgeons 
might  well  envy,  for  those  operated  upon, 
frequently  —  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases  —  survived  for  many  years,  and  in 
some  instances  evidently  grew  up  from  in- 
fancy, with  a  large  hole  in  some  part  of 
the  nead,  and  died  in  old  age,  not  from 
the  wound,  but  from  some  natural  cause. 
It  will  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  things  which  took 
place  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  interest,  not 
only  to  the  man  of  science,  but  also  to  the 
general  student  of  human  progress  in  the 
past,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it  clear. 

It  was  in  the  year  1868  that  M.  Pru- 
ni^res  discovered,  in  a  dolmen  near  Ai- 
guiferes,  a  skull  which  had  evidentlv  been 
cut  away  after  death,  so  as  to  aestroy 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  side.  One  spot 
alone  of  the  large  hole  thus  produced  was 
smooth,  while  the  rest  appeared  to  have 
been  sawn  away  with  rough  tools.  M. 
Pruni^res  supposed  that  he  had  discov- 
ered one  of  those  drinking-cups  of  human 
skulls,  from  which  the  Gauls  drank  to  cel- 
ebrate their  victories,  and  imagined  that 
the  smooth  portion  represented  the  part 
to  which  the  lips  had  been  applied.  As  a 
drinking-cup  it  was  presented  to  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  but  when  other 
skulls,  more  or  less  mutilated,  were  dis- 
covered in  various  graves  of  the  neolithic 
(polished  stone)  period,  and  with  them  nu- 
merous fragments,  evidently  fashioned 
carefully,  some  with  holes  or  cross  cuts 
for  suspension,  but  always  with  a  little 
polished  section  in  some  part,  the  late 
Dr.  Paul  Broca  bej^an  to  examine  these 
mutilated  skulls  with  care,  and  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  polished  part 
of  the  mutilation  resulted  from  a  cicatrized 
wound,  healed  many  years  prior  to  death  ; 
whilst  the  fragments  represented  amulets 
cut  from  the  skull  after  death,  and  from 
some  cause  especially  valued,  as  having 
upon  them  a  portion  of  the  cicatrized 
wound. 

This  discovery  was  much  discussed  in 
the  French  Anthropological  Society,  and 
in  1877  Dr.  Broca  published  his  very  in- 
teresting pamphlet  entitled  "  Sur  la  Tr^ 
panation  du  Crane  et  les  Amulettes 
Craniennes  \  I'Epoque  Ndolithique."  In 
this  Dr.  Broca  fully  explains  his  reasons 


for  believing  that  these  perforations  of  the 
skull  were  not  the  result  of  accident  or 
disease,  but  had  been  intentionally  made, 
and  for  a  purpose  which  he  thought 
argued  a  belief  in  spirits  among  these  pre- 
historic surgeons. 

The  holes  found  in  these  skulls  were  all 
more  or  less  oval,  and  were  not  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  head,  although  never 
made  on  the  forehead.  The  skulls  oper- 
ated upon  belonged  also  to  both  sexes,  and 
generally  showed  signs  of  g^rowth  after 
the  operation,  thus  proving  that  the  tre- 
phining had  taken  place  in  very  early  life, 
and  evidently  upon  healthy  skulls.  Cast- 
ing about  for  a  reason  for  a  practice  so 
apparently  barbarous.  Dr.  Broca  found  in 
a  work  b'y  Jehan  Ta:»pil,  published  in  1603, 
a  passage  which  seemed  to  throw  light 
both  upon  the  process  employed  and  the 
reason  for  its  application.  TaxiPs  work 
was  entitled,  **  Traits  de  Pepilepsie,  mala- 
die  vulgatrement  appelM  au  pays  de  Pro- 
vence la  goutette  aux  petits  enfans,*'  and 
the  treatment  prescribed  for  this  disease 
was  the  application  of  a  cautaire^  "en 
descouvrant  I'os,  vo)rre,  en  r&ppant,  en  em- 
portant  la  premiere  table,  comme  on  le 
faict  ordinairement,'*  Hence  Dr.  Broca 
assumed  that  in  neolithic  times,  as  in  the 
days  of  Taxil,  the  trephining  of  infants  by 
scraping  away  the  substance  of  the  skull 
with  a  flint  implement,  was  the  common 
mode  of  cure  applied  to  epilepsy,  or  to  that 
which  was  often  mistaken  for  epilepsy 
—  infantile  convulsions;  that  those  who 
survived  the  operation  were  looked  upon 
with  a  certain  veneration,  and  that  after 
their  death  a  posthumous  cutting  away  of 
the  skull  took  place,  in  order  to  provide 
amulets  for  the  protection  of  others  from 
similar  diseases,  and  that  these  amulets 
derived  their  value  from  having  upon  them 
a  portion  of  the  healed  wound,  showing 
that  they  had  belonged  to  a  person  who 
had  been  operated  upon  successfully; 
hence  the  variety  of  shape,  some  being 
round,  some  triangular,  some  irregularly 
oval,  or  nearly  square.  Sometimes  these 
amulets  are  found  inside  a  much  muti- 
lated skull,  but  in  these  cases  the  amulet 
belongs  invariablv  to  another  skull,  and 
the  mutilated  skuII  is  always  packed 
tightly  with  earth,  in  order,  as  is  supposed, 
to  deceive  the  spirit,  which,  returning  and 
finding  no  aperture,  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  the  loss  of  substance. 

We  have  here  given  the  ideas  of  Dr. 
Broca  upon  this  very  interesting  discovery, 
important  in  the  history  of  a  people  who 
occupied  Europe  long;  before  any  of  the 
races  now  inhaoiting  it  had  come  into  ex- 
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istence,  because,  if  Dr.  Broca  has  rightly 
interpreted  the  facts,  they  prove  Siese 
cavendwellers  to  have  possessed  not  only  a 
considerable  amount  of  surgical  skill  in 
performing  a  certain  operation,  but,  also, 
associated  therewith,  a  rudimentary  reli- 
gious belief  in  spirits,  which  association, 
as  we  shall  show  later,  has  continued  to 
the  present  day,  and  may  still  be  traced 
even  among  ourselves. 

The  subject,  although  long  familiar  to 
French  anthropologists,  has  only  recently 
attracted  notice  in  this  country.  In  1881 
it  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  entitled 
"  Surgery  and  Superstition  in  Neolithic 
Times,"  by  Miss  A.  W.  Buckland,  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Institute,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  excited  an 
interest  in  the  general  public.  On  March 
4,  1S87,  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  F.  R.  S.,  de- 
livered a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
entitled  "  Brain  Surgery  in  the  Stone 
Age;  "  the  lecture  was  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  lime-light  illustrations,  to  show 
the  ancient  and  modern  mode  of  trephin- 
ing, and  was  so  well  received  that  Mr. 
Horsley  was  requested  to  repeat  it  before 
the  Anthropological  Society,  which  he  did 
on  May  10,  and  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
point  out  how  far  Mr.  Horsley  differs  from 
Dr.  Broca.  In  the  first  place,  he  asserts  : 
*'  From  a  comparison  of  the  modes  of 
trephining  performed  by  savage  and  med- 
iaeval nations,  it  was  proved  that  the  stone- 
age  people  opened  the  skull  either  by 
drilling,  scraping,  or  sawing,  most  proba- 
bly by  the  last  method."  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Broca,  who  found  in 
the  numerous  skulls  examined  by  him  no 
trace  of  sawing,  the  cicatrized  wound  being 
always  smooth  and  more  or  less  oval, 
which  we  need  not  say  would  have  been 
impossible  had  flint  saws  been  used,  as 
these  could  only  work  in  a  straight  line, 
and  would  show  traces  of  cutting  beyond 
the  opening,  which  are  not  found  in  these 
very  ancient  skulls,  although,  as  we  shall 
show,  such  cuts  are  found  in  certain  cases 
of  later  date  ;  besides  which,  the  slope  of 
the  bevelled  edge  in  these  perforated 
skulls  of  the  stone  age,  shows  that  a  scrap- 
ing implemenfmust  have  been  used,  as  in 
sawing,  the  edge  would  be  perpendicular  ; 
besides  which.  Dr.  Broca  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  a  precisely  similar  opening 
to  those  in  the  ancient  skulls  might  be 
made  in  a  child's  skull  in  five  minutes  by 
scraping  the  bone  away  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  whilst  in  an  adult,  the  same  opera- 
tion required  an  hour.  Again,  Mr.  Hors- 
ley differs  from  Dr.  Broca  in  supposing 
that  these  operations  were  resorted  to  for 


the  relief  of  symptoms  caused  by  fractared 
skull,  which  often  produces  epilepsy.  Dr. 
Broca,  however,  showed  that  In  the  skulls 
he  examined  there  was  no  trace  of  frac* 
ture. 

Mr.  Horsley  then  proceeds  to  say: 
**  The  deliberate  nature  of  the  operatioii, 
as  exemplified  in  the  skulls  hitherto  dis- 
covered, was  proved  by  the  position  oCtbe 
openings,  these  being  in  the  majority  of 
instances  healed,  and  oy  the  extremely  in- 
teresting discovery  of  the  fact,  that  tlie 
portions  of  bone  cut  out  were  not  oolr 
preserved  as  amulets^  but  also  put  bacx 
again  into  such  a  trephined  head  at  the 
time  of  death."  *  As  the  amulets  known 
are  of  all  shapes,  in  most  cases  larger  dun 
the  perforations,  and  are  sometimes  pQl> 
ished  with  care,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  thev  can  be  the  fracturtd ^aj^mMh 
removed  from  the  oval  aperture  "by  sawiK 
according  to  Mr.  Horsley's  theory,  and  m 
fact  Dr.  Broca  proved,  as  we  said  befoRa 
that  in  all  cases  the  amulets  found  inside 
the  mutilated  skulls  did  not  belong  Is 
those  skulls,  but  were  of  a  totally  differest 
texture,  and  as  they  always  nad  opos 
them  a  portion  of  a  cicatrizea  wound,  wKf 
must  have  been  cut  from  a  slrall 
long  before  death. 

A  very  elaborate  article  upon,  this  m 
ject  appears  in  vol.  v.  of  '*  Contribntiost 
to  North  American  ethnology^**  publidwd 
by  the  Uiyted  States  government  in  Ml> 
The  author,  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  M.R.CS. 
England,  follows  Dr.  Broca's  p«i«pMit 
closely,  and  reproduces  his  drawingStM 
gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  practioe  ss  it 
exists  at  the  present  dav  among  barbaioH 
and  semi-civilized  peoples,  as  well  as  a  Bit 
of  the  discoveries  made  of  these  carioM 
perforated  skulls  and  amulets  since  te 
date  of  Dr.  Broca's  .pamphlet  We  fiid 
from  this  paper  that  three  modes  of  li^ 
phining  or  openine  the  skull  exist  at  te 
present  day,  one  of  which  is  in  ose  amQB| 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Sooth  Sis 
Islands,  who  may  be  said  to  be  stiU  in  Ae 
stone  age,  as  their  only  metal  tools  are  d^ 
tained  n-om  Europeans;  and  in  this  oM 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  nMfhoi 
employed  follows  closely  upon  that  Mf 
sumed  by  Dr.  Broca  to  have  been  in  W 
in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says :  "  In  Otaheitc^  At 

I  operator's    armamentarium    consists  if 

i  pieces  of  broken  glass  bottles  for  utib*^ 

or  sometimes  of  flints ;  sharks'  teen  fior 

incisions,  and  pieces  of  gourd  with  shflfW 

tendons  for  strings,  wiUi  wbidb  to  eoMT 


*  Abstract  ol  ItcUm  at  Royal 
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aryat  Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyally  Islands:  — 
A  notion  prevails  that  headatho,  ncunlgia, 
vertigo,  and  other  cerebral  af[<.L.[j.iii..  inoteed 
from  a  crack  in  Ibe  head,  or  rirl■-.'.^^re  of  the 
skull  on  the  brain.  ThereineJv  j. lu layopen 
the  scalp  with  a  cross  or  T  incisnin,  then 
scrape  the  cranium  carefully  anil  ytnilvivhh 
a  piece  of  glass,  until  a  hole  is  Tinnk'  inio  thi: 
skull,  down  to  the  dura  mater,  .iliom  the  size 
of  a  cronn.piece.  Sometimes  iliis  scraping 
operation  will  be  even  to  the  pii  niaicr  by  an 
unskilful  surgeon,  or  from  Ihe  iiini.iiience  of 
the  friends,  and  death  is  thecor^e<{llenl.e.  In 
the  best  of  hands,  about  the  half  (.f  thuse  who 
undergo  the  operation  die  from  ii,  Vti  thin 
barbarous  custom,  from  supers  ti  rum  mil  fasii- 
ion,  ha«  been  so  prevalent,  that  viry  few  of 
the  male  adults  are  without  this  li^.k  in  ihe 
cranium.  I  am  informed  that  -.Jiin.i^nics  »ii 
attempt  is  made  to  covei  the  ::  <  :;.:  i.'  .  .  i 
the  cranium  so  exposed  by  pla  . 
cocoanul  shell  under  the  scalp, 
pose  they  select  a  very  hard  am 
of  shell,  from  which  they  scr  ■ 
parls,  and  grind  quite  smooth,' :mi:I  [phi  iliis 
IS  a  plate  between  the  scalp  and  ^kull.  For- 
merly the  trephine  was  simply  a  -.hji  k's  tooth; 
now  a  piece  of  broken  glass  is  f^mnd  more 
suitable.  The  part  of  the  cranium  generally 
selected  is  that  where  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
sutures  unite,  Or  a  little  above  it.  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  the  fracture  exists.* 

The  oext  instance  we  will  quoie  of  Ihe 
common  practice  of  this  surgical  opera- 
tion among  semi 'Civilized  people  at  the 
present  day  is  also  taken  from  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's article  before  referred  to.  It  relates 
to  a  tribe  of  Kabyles  in  the  province  of 
Constantinc,  Algeria,  who  are  metal-work- 
ers, and  it  is  especially  noticeable  because 
it  is  almost  confined  to  a  single  tribe  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Berbers,  A  full 
account  of  the  operation  is  given  by  two 
French  army  surgeons,  MM.  L.  T.  ^Iartin 
and  Am^d^e  Paris,  who  found  in  use  a 
set  of  trephining  instiument.s,  consisting 
of  a   razor,   knife,   hook,   elevator,   perfo- 

The  perforator  is  a  metal  rod  with  a  point 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  but  not  over  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  which  thus 
forms  .1  shoulder,  and  prevents  loo  deep  ■ 
penetration  of  the  instrument.  The  point 
being  fiicd  in  the  bone,  after  icrnoval  o(  the 
scalji  by  a  crucial  incision,  the  tod  is  takcu 
between  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and,  by  a 
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fracture,  or  the  portion  of  bone  intended  to  be 
removed,  is  surrounded  with  a  row  of  these 
holes  very  close  together.  The  saw  is  used 
to  run  Ihem  one  into  the  other,  and  by  means 
of  the  elevator  the  fragment  is  removed.  The 
dcntaied  edges  are  smoothed,  a  «bield  is  fast- 
ened over  the  aperture,  and  appropriate  dies»- 
ings.  with  many  ceremonies,  applied.  The 
operation  !:<  performed  with  great  slowness, 
and  is  not  generally  completed  al  one  Hilling. 
Ii  mii-ii,  one  would  think,  be  cnquisitely  pain- 
ful, liut  it  is  held  to  be  a  point  of  honor  to 
exhibit  no  evidence  tif  auSering;  and  if  the 
patient  should  be  so  weak  as  to  utter  cries,  he 
is  jeered  at,  and  even  beaten.* 

The  operation  is  performed  for  fracture 
of  the  skull,  tor  disease  of  the  bone,  and 
for  violent  pains  in  the  head.  It  may  be 
performed  at  any  age  between  ten  and 
sixtv,  upon  either  sex,  and  tipon  any  part 
of  the  skull,  although  the  parietal  Dones 
vii/m  to  be  most  frequently  chosen.  M, 
'l.irtin  bad  seen  men  upon  whom  Ihe  oper- 
"iiin  had  been  performed  five  or  six  times, 
irid  one  case  is  published  in  which  a  man 
had  been  operated  upon  live  times  within 

There  is  yet  a  third  method  described 
by  M.  Paris  as  in  use  amoo^  these  Ka- 
byles. In  this  a  square  cut  is  made  with 
a  saw,  and  the  piece  thus  traced  out  Is  for- 
cibly lifted  with  the  elevator,  which  some- 
times tears  away  a  considerable  portion 
beyond  the  square  designed,  ft  is  pos- 
sible that  all  three  of  these  processes  may 
have  been  in  use  in  prehistoric  times,  al- 
though the  simple  scraping  away  of  the 
substance  of  the  skull,  as  now  in  use  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  would  seem  to 
have  been  both  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  usual  manner  of  performing  the  op- 
eration, for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  saw  or 
drill  holes  with  flint  implements ;  and  the 
fact  that  skulls  have  been  found  in  which 
the  operation  has  not  been  completed,  a 
portion  only  having  been  scraped  away, 
proves  that  this  was  the  orilinary  method 
employed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  geographical 
range  of  this  curious  cnstom  in  prehistoric 
times,  before  endeavoring  to  assign  a  rea- 

Perforated  or  trephined  skulls  of  the 
age  of  polished  stone  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  France,  in  Belgium,  at 
Borreby  in  Denmark,  at  Noes  in  the 
island  of  Falster,  in  Bohemia,  in  Russia, 
in  Poland,  in  I'ortu^l,  in  Algeria;  whilst 
a  cranial  amulet  has  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings.  No  perforated 
skulls  are  as  yet  known  in  Great  DritaiQi 
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nor  in  Italy,  perhaps  because  they  have 
not  been  diligently  sought  for;  out  in 
America  one  celebrated  instance  is  known, 
of  a  skull  found  by  Mr.  Squier  in  a  Peru- 
vian grave,  in  which  a  square  opening  had 
been  cut  just  above  the  forehead,  the 
patient  having  died  before  the  wound  had 
completely  healed,  Broca  thought  about 
ten  days  after  the  operation.  This  long 
rcmatned  the  solitary  American  example 
of  this  curious  custom,  and  seems  to  be 
more  nearly  analogous  to  the  process  de- 
scribed in  Algeria  than  to  the  usage  of 
prehistoric  times  in  Europe,  although  Mr. 
Fletcher  thinks  the  square  cut  in  this 
instance  was  made  with  an  instrument 
resembling  an  engraver's  burin^  and  not 
with  a  saw ;  but  several  skulls  have  since 
been  found  in  grave  mounds  in  America, 
with  perforations  at  the  vertex,  made,  as 
is  supposed,  with  a  rude  stone  implement, 
but  it  is  at  present  undetermined  whether 
these  were  made  during  life  or  after  death, 
and  simply  for  suspension.  Mr.  Oilman, 
however,  found  a  perfect  skeleton  in  a 
grave-mound  in  Michigan,  of  which  the 
skull,  still  attached  to  the  body,  showed  the 
perforation  at  the  vertex,  similar  to  those 
above  mentioned,  which  would  appear  to 
be  evidence  of  the  trephining  having  taken 
place  during  life  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Holbrook 
discovered  eight  skeletons  in  a  dolmen, 
the  skull  of  one  having  a  circular  opening 
alx)ut  the  size  of  a  silver  dime.  This 
perforation  had  been  made  during  life, 
for  the  edges  had  commenced  to  cica- 
trize ;  but  without  further  evidence  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  whether  this  was  a 
case  of  trephining  or  of  a  partly  healed 
wound. 

The  geographical  range  of  a  custom  so 
peculiar  is  important  from  an  anthropo- 
logical point  of  view,  because,  although  it 
is  the  fashion  to  say  that  men  similarly 
circumstanced  invariably  do  the  same 
thing,  and  that  therefore  manners  and 
customs  are  no  proof  of  unity  of  race,  nor 
even  of  contact,  yet  there  would  seem  no 
reason  why  a  custom  so  strange  as  that  of 
which  we  are  treating,  should  have  origi- 
natetl  in  so  many  different  parts  of  tne 
world,  among  races  perfectly  distinct,  and 
it  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  regard  it 
as  a  proof  of  intercourse  at  some  remote 
period  with  some  people  who  commonly 
practised  it;  and  this  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  every- 
where, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
it  is  associated  with  similar  superstitions. 
We  all  know  with  what  tenacity  a  custom 
is  retained,  especially  when  associated 
with  religious  beliefs.     Many  of  our  mod- 


ern religious  ceremonies  may  be  traced 
back  to  neathen  times,  and  pcrluqM  to  a 
prehistoric  origrin;  but  if  Dr.  Broca  was 
correct  in  assigning  this  prehistoric  sur- 
gical operation  to  a  oelief  in  spiritual  poa- 
session,  we  have  in  these  perforated  sknUs 
the  earliest  religious  record  known.  That 
the  operation,  as  at  present  practised  - 
amone  the  Kabyles  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  has  a  religious  significanoet  is 
abundantly  evident;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  South  Sea  operatioot 
which  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
that  of  neolithic  times,  the  religious  si£> 
nificance  is  less  clearly  marked  than  m 
the  more  advanced  form  of  operatioD 
which  obtains  among  the  KabyleSi  io 
which  iron  instruments  are  employed.  In 
the  latter  case  it  assumes  the  character  of 
a  religious  rite,  the  operator  bei^g  in- 
vested with  semi-priestly  dignity,  and 
holding  the  office  by  inheritance.  ''The 
operation,*'  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  **theiA* 
struments,  the  dressing,  are  all  sacred, 
and  the  patient  is  held  in  reverence  after 
recovery.  The  dressiozs  consist  main^ 
of  woman's  milk  and  of  butter ;  the  fdrmer 
obtained  fiom  a  woman  who  has  duly 
performed  her  religious  rites.** 

It  would  not  seem  difficult  to  trace  boA 
the  rite  and  the  superstitions  attaching  to 
it  from  neolithic  times  even  to  the  prescat 
day  in  Europe,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fMt 
that  in  all  ages  epilepsy  and  kindred  di^ 
eases  have  been  regarded  as  the  espedri 
work  of  evil  spirits,  as  testified  by  the 
numerous  records  in  the  BiUe ;  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  trephining  as  a  cure  for 
these  diseases  was  resorted  to  even  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Bracii 
that  in  the  work  of  Taxil  on  e|Nlepij« 
although  the  circular  trephine  was  in  as 
in  his  day  for  the  relief  of  fracture  of  the 
skull,  he  yet  recommends  the  opeiatioa 
for  epilepsy  to  be  performed  by  termfm§^ 
thus  showing  the  survival  of  the  andcat 
custom.  Even  now  we  believe  the  oU 
superstition  lingers  on  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France,  where  we  see  the  heads 
of  dogs  constantly  adorned  with  oral 
patches  of  red  leather,  to  pres^rvt  ikpm 
from  Jits  ;  whilst  the  use  of  cranial  anfr 
lets,  and  of  the  substance  of  the  hm 


.  skull  as  medicine  in  cases  of  epilepsy, 
is  well  known.  Even  as  late  as  the  BSt 
century  portions  of  the  skulls  of  Egypdaa 
mummies  were  used,  sometimes  applied 
as  a  plaster  on  the  crown  of  the  nesd; 
sometimes  given  internally  as  pills  nd 
potions  ;  sometimes  hung  round  tiie  acdc 
in  bags  as  charms.    The  portion  of  the 
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skull  thus  used  figured  id  okd  books  as  as 
epiiepticum. 

The  wearing  of  cranial  amulets  can  be 
traced  back  from  medixvaJ  times  to  the 
old  Gauls,  several  having  been  found  in 
Gaulish  sepulchres,  either  bored  for  sus- 
pension or  attached  fo  golden  torques ; 
wlWlst  a  singular  account  of  the  venera- 
tion still  felt  for  pieces  of  the  human  skull 
as  a  protection  from  epilepsy  may  be 
found  in  the  English  lUuitraUd  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1886,  where,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  In  Umbria,"  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage :  — 

A  very  curious  amulet  (in  Perugia)  was  the 
fiagmenl  of  a  human  skull  enclosed  in  a  little 
brass  reliquary,  and  considered  In  be  3  aov- 
ereign  prolection  against  epilepsy  and  kindred 
disoiders.  Tradition  said  that  this  bit  ot  bone 
bad  belonged  to  the  skull  of  a  person  dead 
200  years  l>ef ore,  who  had  w-irkcd  ^u  many 
wonderful  cures  by  his  akill  in  miJidne,  and 
had  lived  such  a  long  and  saintly  liii;,  that  he 
had  been  loved  and  venerated'bv  all.  The 
professor  told  us  that  it  was  not  at  .lU  uncotn- 
mon,  when  a  body  was  dug  Uji  in  the  Course 
of  excavations,  to  iind  a  bit  of  tlie  ^kiill  miss- 
ing, and  this  amulet  doubtless  i:x]]l lined  (he 
use  that  had  been  made  of  such  lost  frag- 


The  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
the  priestly  tonsurt  did  not  originate  from 
the  custom  of  trephining  the  head  to  ex- 
pel the  evil  spirit  of  disease.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  reason  fur  the 
supposition,  especially  when  we  remember 
the  size  and  position  of  the  tonsure  in 
some  orders,  which  certainly  resembles 
the  wound  in  the  trephined  skulls,  and 
might  be  referred  to  a  survival  of  a  prac- 
tice which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
employed  to  denote  the  holiness  of  one 
from  whom  the  evil  spirit  had  been  ex- 
pelled. The  singular  and  unexplained 
fact  that  the  tonsure  exists  among  the 
Brahmins  would,  in  such  a  connection,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  trephioing  was  also 
practised  anciently  in  India ;  a  siippoaition 
which  receives  support  from  the  fact  that 
holed  dolmens  — that  is,  stone  graves  with 
holes  bored  in  one  of  the  stones,  as  an- 
thropologists believe,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  spirit  — are 
found  in  I  ndia  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  in 
Peru,  and  these  holes  in  graves  are  cer- 
tainly analogous  to  the  holes  made  in  the 
skull,  in  all  probability  for  the  same  pur- 
pose—  that  is,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 

Mr.  Fletcher  finds  in  the  account  of  the 
birth  of  Athene,  as  told  by  Luciao,  the 
first  historical  record  of  trephining,  whilst 


it  is  certain  that,  among  all  barbarous  peo- 
ples, disease  in  every  form  is  looked  upon 
as  the  work  of  mabgnani  spirits  \  it  is 
something  outside  of,  and  foreign  to  the 
suGferer,  brought  about  by  a  malignant 
spirit  in  the  service  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
Intruder  must  be  expelled  by  a  more  pow- 
erful spirit,  working  in  and  through  the 
witch  doctor,  who,  being  called  in,  pro- 
ceeds to  find  out  by  the  aid  of  magic,  wtio 
and  what  has  caused  the  evil,  pretending 
to  suck  out  from  the  patient  pieces  01 
bone  or  stone,  and  exorcising  the  spirit 
with  inanv  mystic  ceremonies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  at 
what  period  ia  man's  history  a  belief  in 
spirits  originated,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
early.  In  fact,  the  fear  of  the  unknown, 
which  is  the  germ  of  religion,  is  shared 
by  many  of  the  inferior  ammals,  and  il  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  germ  would  rapidly 
develop  in  man  into  a  superstitious  fear  of 
unseen  spirits,  so  that  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, such  as  epilepsy  or  convulsions,  for 
which  no  natural  cause  could  be  assigned, 
attacked  any  one,  means  must  be  found  to 
gel  rid  of  the  evil  spirit  who  had  caused  it, 
and  the  exit  must  be  facilitated  by  making 
a  hole  to  allow  of  his  escape;  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  prehistoric 
trephining.  The  mind  of  uncivilized  man 
is  uot  strictly  logical,  and  therefore  there 
is  to  him  noihingslrangeintheideaof  the 
intangible  requiring  a  tangible  mode  of 
exit,  and  even  to  the  present  day  a  rem- 
nant of  this  superstition  lingers  among  us, 
so  that  ignorant  watchers  by  a  death-bed 
will  throw  open  the  door  or  window  to 
allow  the  soul  to  escape.  Among  some 
races,  the  soul,  once  departed,  is  forbid- 
den 10  return,  lest  the  deceased  should 
appear  as  a  wandering  ghost,  and  with  this 
idea  all  the  natural  vents  in  the  body  are 
securely  closed,  the  mouth  being  lied  to- 
gether with  strong  cords ;  and  perhaps 
this  was  the  reason  for  tilUng  the  skulU, 
which  had  been  mutilated  by  cutting  away 
amulets,  with  earth,  and  placing  Ihcreitt 
the  amulet,  probably  worn  during  life  to 
protect  the  exposed  brain,  as  pieces  of 
coeoanut  shell  are  now  worn  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Among  other  races,  as  we 
have  sfen,  free  entrance  and  exit  are  pro- 
vided lor,  by  a  hole  in  the  tomb  as  well  as 
a  hole  in  the  skull,  but  in  both  cases  a 
distinct  behef  in  spirits  is  expressed, 
though  in  different  ways.  There  is  one 
point  wi|h  regard  to  these  prehistoric  sur- 
gical operations  which  deserves  especial 
attention  —  namely,  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal endurance  and  recuperative  power 
which  they  indicate,  and  which  has  lately 
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formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Anthropological  Institute  by  Dr.  Har- 
ley. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  a  race  upon  the 
possession  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
endurance,  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  En- 
glishman ot  the  present  day  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  the  slow  and  painful 
operation  of  trephining,  by  means  of  rude 
iron  implements  or  the  still  ruder  glass 
scraper,  without  flinching,  as  the  Kabyles 
and  South  Sea  Islanders  are  represented 
as  doing ;  but  our  forefathers  bore  ampu- 
tations and  survived  fractured  skulls  and 
other  serious  injuries  with  very  imperfect 
surgical  aid ;  and  the  punishments  en- 
dured even  now  in  countries  far  removed 
from  barbarism  must  be  as  painful  as  sur- 
gical trephining  with  a  flint  scraper. 

Mr.  Kletcher  supposes  this  power  of  en- 
durance to  depend  greatlv  upon  race^  but 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  simply  as  an 
effort  of  will^  because  we  find  men  and 
women  of  all  races  able  to  endure  the 
most  agonizing  sufferings  when  necessity 
arises ;  although,  perhaps,  these  same  men 
and  women,  surrounded  by  luxury  at 
home,  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  without  the  administra- 
tion of  an  aniEsthetic,  and  doubtless  with 
the  advance  of  luxury  the  nerves  become 
more  sensitive.  Every  advance  in  medi- 
cal and  surgical  skill  tends  to  minimize 
suffering,  and  therefore  to  lessen  the 
power  of  endurance ;  and  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  this  enervation  upon  future  gen- 
erations we  cannot  foresee,  but  at  present 
we  believe  the  male  sex  is  but  tempora- 
rily affected  by  it,  probably  because  school 
training  acts  as  a  wholesome  corrective  of 
the  too  great  luxury  of  home. 

Recuperative  power  may  perhaps  be 
greater  among  savages,  who  live  much 
simpler  and  perhaps  more  healthy  lives 
than  civilized  races  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  the  subject 
is  far  too  difficult  and  intricate  for  the 
present  essay,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
go  beyond  the  curious  fact  that  in  prehis- 
toric times,  at  a  date  not  easily  calculable, 
but  which  may  certainly  be  reckoned  by 
thousands  of  years,  when  men  were  living 
in  caves,  using  only  flint  and  bone  imple- 
ments, and  in  a  state  of  society  probably 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  of  to-day,  they  had  yet  attained 
to  such  surgical  slcill  as  enabled  them  to 
trephine  or  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  skull, 
in  order,  as  is  supposed,  to  expel  an  evil 
spirit  which  had  caused  epileptic  convul- 
sions ;  that  this  operation  was  performed 
by  scraping  away  the  substance  of  the 


skull  with  a  flint  scraper,  and  that  the  sur- 
vivors were  regarded  with  so  much  vener- 
ation, that  after  their  death  pieces  of  the 
skull,  containing  a  portion  of  the  cicatrized 
wound,  were  cut  away  to  provide  amulets, . 
to  preserve  others  from  similar  seizures : 
that  this  practice  existed  in  many  ooan- 
tries  remote  from  each  other,  and  extended 
even  to  America,  and  that  it  is  still  prac- 
tised  in  Algeria  and  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands,  and  may  be  traced  in  a  state  of 
survival  even  among  ourselves,  and  that 
in  connection  with  it  may  always  be  foand 
a  superstitious  belief  in  spirits,  requiring 
a  visible  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  de- 
noting  a  rudimentary  belief  in  a  fatnre 
state. 
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True  poets  are  not  so  numerous  that 
we  can  afford  to  let  them  pass  away  from 
us  unnoticed ;  and  fewer  still  are  the  tme 
poets  whose  tone  is  so  simply  and  truly 
Christian  that  they  can  yield  us  constant 
wealth  of  suggestion  and  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  truth  comes  home  to 
simple  minds.  But  such  a  one  was  pre> 
eminently  the  subject  of  this  article,  tfie 
Rev.  William  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet, 
who  died  last  year  at  the  ripe  ap  of 
eighty-six.  Tnou|;h  little  known  in  his 
lifetime  to  the  outside  world,  yet  genoioe 
poets  and  critics  like  Sir  F.  Doyle^  C 
Patmore,  Professor  Palgrave,  etcl,  had 
long  known  and  acknowledged  his  worth, 
and  since  his  death  many  of  them  haie 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  recognition  of 
it.f  They  have  already  pointed  out  many 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  oo 
this  merely  from  one  point  of  view  and  to 
show  how  valuable  that  poetry  is  to  dl 
who  have  intercourse  with  the  asricol- 
tural  poor,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  bring  Christian  truths  home  to 
their  hearts. 

The  life  itself  was  marked  by  the  beanQf 
of  simplicity.  Born  in  iSoo,  the  son  of  a 
yeoman  in  the  north  of  Dorset,  WilUam 
Barnes  inherited  from  his  mother  a  lote 
of  poetry  and  art,  and  early  developed  a 


*  I.  Pofms  o/Rurmi  Life  m  tkt  DwmaH 
By  William  Rarnss.    London,  1879. 

2.  Forms  0/  Rnrai  Lift  in  C^mmm 
William  Barnks.    London,  1868. 

t  Cf.  Sir  F.  Doyle,  **  Oxford  Lectorca"  and 
vincial  Poetry;**  C  Paioior^  in  the 
vitw^  December,  1886 ;  Prat.  Palgrava,  la' 
,  No.  3231. 
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fondness  for  study.  Beginning  life  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  first  at  Sturminster  New- 
ton and  afterwards  at  Dorchester,  he  used 
every  opportunity  of  self-culture,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty- three  opened  a  school  at 
Mere,  which  he  removed  to  Dorchester  in 
1835.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  very 
wide  linguistic  knowledge,  being-able  to 
read  French,  Italian,  German,  Welsh,  and 
Persian,  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  while  in  Dorchester  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  and 
Hebrew.  His  interests  were  mainly  phil- 
ological, but  on  all  sides  of  education  he 
was  very  successful  as  an  intellectual  stim- 
ulus, compelling  all  the  best  boys  to  think, 
and  to  think  clearly,  and  to  trace  up  all 
facts,  whether  of  language  or  of  science, 
to  their  elementary  principles.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  life  in  Dorchester  was  the 
most  eventful.  During  it  were  written 
and  published  (he  greater  number  of  his 
poems  ;  during  it  he  entered  his  name  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
his  degree  of  B.D.  on  the  ten-years  sys- 
tem ;  during  it  too  he  was  ordained  in 
1847  as  curate  to  the  neighboring  village 
of  Whitcombe,  and  in  1862  he  gave  up 
his  school  on  being  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Came,  which  he  held  with  Whit- 
combe till  his  death.  There  for  twenty- 
four  years  he  lived  a  quiet,  peaceful  life, 
eminently  the  "friend"  of  all  his  par- 
ishioners, whom  he  used  to  visit  once  a 
week  regularly  —  a  simple-hearted,  loyal 
Churchman.  *'  I  never  knew  him  lose  nis 
temper  but  once,"  said  one  who  knew  him, 
"and  that  was  when  Mr,  Green  was  put 
into  prison."  With  an  eager  love  of  his 
books  (with  what  scorn  —  though  scorn 
was  with  him  always  gentle  —  he  used  to 
speak  of  the  undergraduates  who  sold 
their  books  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
their  examination!),  with  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  philology  so 
unflaojging  that  even  during  his  last  ill- 
ness his  mind  was  working  on  the  modifi- 
cations of  inflections  in  ArysLU  speech, 
and  he  was  publishing,  in  the  diocesan 
magazine,  notes  which  showed  much 
thoughtful  originality  upon  the  Revised 
Version,  he  remained  bright,  humorous, 
contented,  simple-minded  to  the  last;  a 
standing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  learned  and 
the  simple-hearted,  and  himself  winnine 
honor  and  respect  from  the  Church  which 
he  served. 

This  simplicity  and  sincerity  is  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  his  poetry.  **  I 
never  wrote  a  poem,"  he  once  saia  to  the 
present  writer,   "except  because  it  g;ave 


me  pleasure,  and  I  always  felt  the  inspi- 
ration last  as  long  as  I  needed  it,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  pass  away."  **  Ought 
not,"  I  asked,  *'  the  same  to  appl^r  to  our 
sermons ;  and  is  it  not  hard  for  it  to  be 
true,  when  we  are  obliged  to  preach  twice 
a  week  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  his  answer  ;  **  the 
thought  of  the  sermon  ought  always  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  us;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  a  pleasure  at  the  mo- 
ment; it  must  have  given  us  pleasure  and 
strength  at  some  time."  His  poems  cer- 
tainly bear  the  impress  of  this.  There 
are  few  volumes  of  poetry  which  contain 
so  little  that  is  poor.  The  poems  are  all 
short;  scarcely  one  exceeds  two  pages. 
They  have  most  of  them  some  one  thought 
or  phrase  round  which  they  turn,  and  on 
the  various  meanings  of  which  they  play ; 
they  are  never  overdone,  and  they  have 
a  wonderful  melody  of  language,  with  a 
striking  variety  of  metre,  of  rhyme  within 
rhyme,  and  frequent  alliteration,  which 
makes  them  in  nearly  every  case  most 
musical  when  recited.  Certainly  we  see 
in  them  the  two  things  which  conspire  to 
make  the  perfect  lyric — "an  original 
emotion  of  more  than  usual  depth,  inten- 
sity, and  tenderness,  and  a  corresponding 
mastery  over  langtiage  to  ^ve  it  fitting 
utterance."*  On  the  principle  that  "the 
excellence  of  the  work  is  in  proportion  to 
the  joy  of  the  worker  "  these  poems  are 
excellent,  and  are  destined  to  be  a  joy  for> 
ever  to  others. 

The  sources  of  Mr.  Barnes's  inspiration 
were  twofold  —  nature  and  peasant  life. 
The  nature  from  which  he  drew  was  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.  There  is  no 
description  and  scarcely  a  mention  of  the 
sea  throughout  his  poems,  none  of  the 
wilder  and  grander  side  of  inland  nature ; 
the  voices  of  the  sea  and  of  the  mountains 
had  not  spoken  to  him.  All  bis  pictures 
are  drawn  from  his  own  county,  and 
mainly  from  his  birthplace,  the  Vale  of 
Blackmore,  in  the  north  of  the  county. 
Its  lanes  with  their  hazel  and  maple  trees 
and  "  black«stemmed  "  thorns,  their  vio- 
lets, daisies,  gilcups,  and  g^raegles  (blue- 
bells); its  sunny  woodlands  with  the 
"  woaks  "  and  "  elems  "  and  feeding  herds ; 
the  Stour  and  its  tributary  brooks  with 
the  alders  and  grey-boughed  withies  at 
the  side,  with  the  bulrushes  in  the 
"  zedgy  bed,"  and  the  "  goolden  summer 
clote  "^(water  lily)  riding  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  swallow  skimming  above ;  its 
"  naYsy-buildins; "  rooks  and  sparrows  and 
blackbirds  and" gookoos,"  —  are  all  por- 

*  SHtirp,  Aip6Ctt  of  Poetry,  p.  191. 
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trayed    with    vivid    and    loving    touch,  musical  melody  of  his  song;  he  is  like 

Sometimes    these  scenes  of  nature  are  Wordsworth  in  the   way  in    which  tlie 

loved  purely  for  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  emotion  is  remembered  and  mellowed  in 

sometimes    for   the  human  associations  tranquillity,  and  in  his  belief  that  **tlie 

connected  with  them  (cf.  p.   15,*  *'The  godsapprove  the  depth  and  not  the  tnamlt 

Girt  Woak  Tree  that's  in  the  Dell ;  "  p.  of  the  soul." 

156,  *'  The  Pleace  a  Teale's  a-twold  o* ; "       In  the  poems  the  village  life  is  seen  in 

p.  240,  '^  Hallowed  Pleaces''),  sometimes  all  its  classes,  and  how  vividly  each  per> 

for  the  moral  and  spiritual  lesson  which  son  stands  before  us  1    At  the  Inckgroimd, 

the  scene  has  suggested  and  which  his  with  less  distinctness  than  the  rest,  stands 

imagination  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  the    kindly  squire,  who  has  let  oat  his 

it,  his  ''zoul  sight,"  had  seen  in  it    As  land  in  allotments  and  whose  manor-hoose 

the   golden    daffodils   brought    back  to  lies  within  the  pillared  g;ate ;  then,  more 

Wordsworth    their   thought    of   dancing  clearly,  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  pNV 

brightness  in  his  solitary  hours,  so  '*  zum-  round  to  inspect  their  poultiy  and  cstde 

mer  "  thoughts  come    to  him  in  winter  on  Sundays  after  church ;  jolly  Bloom  the 

time, —  miller,  too  stout  to  get  into  any  LooVm 

An'  in  the  storm  my  fancy's  eyes  cab,  but  respected  at  home  as  the  grinder 

Can  look  upon  their  own  blue  skies.  of  the  best  of  meal ;  Gammony  Gay,  with 

(P.  415.)  his  ready  joke  and  rollicking  fun ;  Grafr 

But  it  is  of  his  description  of  the  peas-  "^^^^7  ^ij^'.^^jj  ^^?"  everything  goes 

ant  life  that  we  wish  chiefly  to  speak,  for  wrong;   Daniel  Dwi then,  the  wise  chsj^ 

it  is  here  that  our  debt  to  him  is  the  great-  ^^'^<>  ^"^P"^^  everything  and  explains  the 

est.    At  a  recent  meeting  called  to  con-  t»?ck  of  an  elephant  as  the  mark  of  a  deer 

sider  the  advisability  of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  ^ith  quoits  on  his  feet ;  Meiistcr  GwiUcti 

Barnes,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  said  that  the  shy  man,  who  with  difficulty  jgets  hi» 

he  felt  that,  as  a  bishop,  he  had  learnt  ^^^^  ^P  ^^^F^^  ^^_}^  marned,  wishing^ 

more  in  half  an  hour^s  conversation  from  ^^^,  time  "he  werden  the  bndeflproomM 

Mr.  Barnes  about  his  own  people,  how  to  ^"^y  the  father,    and  yet  for  ^1  his  sky- 

love  and  come  nearer  to  them,  than  he  5«ss  is  bod  enough  not  ••to  do  a  mess 

could  have  learnt  by  a  much  larger  experi-  ^^ed  or  tell  woone  a  lie ;     Molly  Dnm. 

ence  in  going  about  himself  among  the  the  witch,  with  her  evil  eye  spoiling  tte 

people  ;  he  had  given  him  the  key  to  their  farmer  s  crops  ;  good  Mekster  Cplhns,  tte 

heart  and  character.     Now,  what  half  an  P^po°»    reconciling    spiteful    folk,    and 

hour's  conversation  did  for    the  bishop  "sme  every   opportumty  to  say  a  Uod 

may  be  done  for  others  by  a  study  of  this  ^^^^  *°^  to  preach  peace  on  ear^  sod 

real  and  sincere  poetr)-.     For,  in  the  first  S""^  ^^^^  among  men ;  and,  above  aU,  the 

place,  Mr.  Barnes  describes  this  peasant  laborer  coming  home  to  his  ninechiUfC% 

hi^/rom  the  inside.    He  was  near  enough  ^^sted  and  numbed,  but  forgetting  itiJI 

by  birth  to  it  to  enter  into'  it  with  perfect  ^'^  Jhe  warmth  of  their  low  as  the  Me 

reality,  and  to  share  its  feelings,  and  so  "J?*^^^  "R^^«  °'^»  ^\  ^  ?*"«^^'l^ 

his  description  of  it  maybe  trusted.     In  slippers    his  feet,  and  the  boys  delight  is 

this  he  is  superior  to  Milton,  who,  both  in  the  toys  that  he  has  brought  

his  description  of  nature  and  of  peasant  ,  ^"^  .t*^**  peasant  hfe  is  described  bw 
life,  is  rather  the  lettered  student  viewing  tne  chnstemng  to  the  grave ;  ^  its  ana- 
it  from  outside  and  describing  the  effect  ners  and  customs  — the  bnght  keeping ep 
it  ou<Tht  to  have.  He  is  more  to  be  com-  ^^  Christmas  (pp.  120-132),  of  the  M« 
pared  with  Wordsworth,  but  he  is  nearer  T^J  (P;  i"),  the  new  clothes  at  E^slV 
even  than  Wordsworth  to  the  actual  ex-  (p.  8),  the  club-walking  at  WhiUuntide  fr 
prcssion  of  the  peasant  feelings,  and  there  lofX  the  village  feast  in  the  autumn  C^i 
is  less  of  obtrusive  moralizing  and  of  self-  /3),  the  harvest  home  (p.  78),  the  £tiriM 
consciousness  than  in  him,  and  far  more  ^P-  W,  the  Guy  FawJces  fesUval  Q>-  » 
of  merrv  humor;  he  is  most  akin  of  all  to  th®  walk  to  church  and  the  seete  4 
Burns,  describing  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of  ^"ends  home  afterrords  (p.  44),  the  hooss- 
peasant  life,  though  without  the  passion-  changmg  (p.  Q,  the  house-warming  fl^ 
atencss  of  Burns.  It  would  not  be  unfair  243)  —  are  described  with  all  the  jppMc 
to  place  him  mid  way  between  Burns  and  *^""^?^  *°^  P^**??  Of  Thomas  Haidy^ 
Wordsworth.  He  is  like  Burns  in  the  ",P™^\.  And  behind  the  customs  cet 
direct  reality  of  his  description  and  the  the  feelings  of  the  laborers  ;  the  coortte 

^  wi  th  1  ts  banter  and  jealousies ;  the  aticMh 

•  The   reference*  throughout  are  to  the  poems  in  of  true  love  in  SpitC  of  itS   ^^miffis;*' IM 

Dorset  dialect.  beauty  of  Wedded  life ;  the  valne  of  cU 
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friendships ;  the  sorrow  over  the  dead, 
Two  instances  will  be  enough  ;  ihe  first  is 
one  of  the  best  expressions  of  bright, 
light-hearted  delight  in  the  loved  ooe'i 
beauty  (p.  432). 

My  love  is  good,  my  love  is  teair, 

She's  comely  to  behold,  O, 
In  everything  that  she  do  wear, 

Aliho'  lis  new  or  wold,  O. 
My  heart  do  leap  to  see  her  walk, 

So  straight  do  step  her  veet,  O ; 
My  tongue  is  dumb  to  hear  her  (aik, 

Her  vaice  do  sound  so  sweet,  O. 


When  she  do  zit,  then  she  do  seen 
The  teiiirest  to  my  zighl,  O, 

Till  she  do  stan'  an^  I  do  deetn 
She's  feiiirest  at  her  height,  O. 

And  she  do  seem  within  a  room 
The  feiirest  on  a  floor,  O, 

Till  I  agean  do  lee  her  bloc 


Still  fe 


>•  door,  O, 


An'  when  the  deasies  be  a-pressed 

Below  her  vootsteps'  waight,  O, 
Do  seem  as  if  she  looked  (he  best 

Ov  all  in  walkin  gait,  O, 
Till  I  do  zee  her  sit  upright 

Behind  (he  ho'se's  neck,  O, 
A-holden  wi'  the  rain  so  tight 

His  lussin  head  in  check,  O, 
Where  flowery  groun'  wi'  floor  30  green 
Do  bear  but  vew  so  good  and  true. 

1  wish  I  hid  my  own  free  land 

To  keep  a  ho'se  to  ride,  O ; 
I  wish  I  had  a  ho'se  in  hand 

To  ride  en  at  her  lide,  O ; 
Vor  if  I  wer  as  high  in  rank 

As  any  duke  or  lord,  O, 
Or  had  the  goold  the  richest  bank 

Can  shovel  from  his  horde,  U, 
I'd  love  her  still,  if  even  (hen 
She  were  a  leaser  in  the  glen. 

The  second,  named  "  Jeane  "  (p.  t6i)  is 
well  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
"John  Anderson  "  as  the  song  of  wedded 

We 

Mv: 


lil^n  w 


Let  others  frown,  i(  thou  bist  near 
\Vi'  hope  upon  thy  brow,  Jeane : 

Vor  I  vu'st  loved  thee  when  thy  light 

Young  sheape  vu'st  grew  to  woman's  height ; 

1  loved  thee  near  an'  out  o'  zight. 
An'  1  do  love  thee  now,  Jeane. 

An'  we've  a-trod  the  sheentn  bleade 
Ov  eegtass  in  the  zummer  sheade, 
An'  when  the  leaves  began  to  fe^dc 


O'  swayin  w  .      .. 

An'  we've  a-slrolled  together  roun" 

The  brook  an'  drough  ihe  leane,  jeane. 

An'  nwooe  but  I  can  ever  tell 
Ov  all  thy  tears  that  have  a-vell 
When  trials  meade  thy  bosom  iwell. 

An'  nwone  but  thou  of  mine,  Jtane; 
An'  now  my  heart  that  heaved  ivj'  pride 
Lack  then  to  have  thee  by  my  lidc. 
Do  love  Ihee  mwore  as  )-ears  do  slide 

An'  leave  them  times  behioe,  Jeane. 

This  description  of  country  life  is  true, 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  main  idealized.  It  is 
not  that  he  ignores  the  bad  side  1  here 
and  there  we  gel  glimpses  of  it.  glimpses 
of  the  evil  of  drink  in  the  pathetic  idyll  of 
the  boy  whom  the  tnowers 

drenched  from  eile  horns  loo  deep. 
Till  his  thouEhts  were  a-drown'd  in  a  swoon- 
Ay  I  his  life  was  a-smothered  in  sleep 
(p.  3SO; 
glimpses,  again,  of  immorality  in  the  equal 
pathos  of  the  "  love  child,  zea%  away  to  be 
born  "  (p.   383),  of   the  broken   heail  (p. 
399),  or  of  blushSn  Jeane  — 

That  wer  a-coor(ed  an'  undone 
By  Farmer  Woodley'a  woldest  son ; 
An'  after  she'd  a-been  voriook 
Wer  found  a-drown'd  in  Longracad  brook 
(p.  59t' 
But  this  is  in  the  main  kept  in  the  back- 
ground; and  this,  though  sometimes  ur^ed 
as  a  defect,  is  surely  a  merit  in  the  poet. 
As  a  great  painter  said  when  he  had  been 
ill-treated,  "  Yes,  there  are  bad  people ; 
but  there  are  good  ones  also,  and  one  ^od 
one  consoles  you  for    luaQy  bad."     So 
everyone  knows  that  there  are  evil  traits 
in  peasant  life,  but  what  we  need  a  poet 
foria  to  reveal  to  us  the  good  and  to  make 
us  feel  that  one  good  trait  consoles  ua  for 
many  bad. 

And  certainly,  whatever  the  historian 
may  say,  the  clergy  can  be  only  erateful 
for  such  ideaJizatioa ;  foroneof  their  chief 
functions  is  surely  this,  to  idealiie  their 
people,  to  picture  to  their  "soul  sight" 
what  the  possibilities  a.rethat  underlie  the 
unattractive  faces  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Such  idealizing  is  the  first  step  in 
any  intercession,  and  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary step  If  the  Intercession  is  la  be  effi- 
cient and  to  keep  up  hope  in  the  heart  of 
him  who  intercedes,  and  so  hand  on  hope 
to  him  for  whom  he  intercedes.  '■You  will 
find  that  agricultural  laborers  have  only 
two  thoughts,  drink  and  immonllty,"  said 
a  benevolent  and  cultured  lady  to  a  new 
rector  of  a  country  parish.    Had  she  been 
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able  to  look  deeper,  had  she  had  the  sym- 
pathetic euidance  of  such  poetry  as  this, 
she  would  have  known  that  underneath  all 
this  loveless  outside  there  was  much  else 
— aifeciion  to  parents,  loyalty  to  the  loved 
one  and  to  the  wedded  wife,  sorrow  for 
those  gone  before,  hearts  bowed  in  praise 
and  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  good  gifts. 

That  is  the  first  debt  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  a  debt  like  that  which  we 
owe  pre-eminently  to  George  Eliot  among 
our  novelists,  ifach  alike  reveals  to  us 
and  makes  us  respect  the  true  humanity 
of  the  pioor,  before  which  patronizing  be- 
comes impassible  and  which  alone  enables 
us  truly  to  serve  Christ  in  his  poor.  Those 
who  have  laid  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the 
I  elections,  which  have  taught  us 
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So  the  poplars  "rustlfai  toft  an'  load" 
have  power  to  heal  the  "ranklfca  >ore" 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  men  (p.  X33X 
the  summer  bloom  after  the  floods  in 
spring  suggests  the  happiaess  which  God 
gives  after  sorrow  (p.  3J0),  and  "nndcT 
others'  wrongs  an'  slighteos  "  God's  love- 
tokens  from  above  are  found  "in  the 
vields  by  watervalla  "' fp.  401).  Another 
thought  of  God  on  which  he  loves  to  dwdl 
is  his  steadfastness  in  change.  The  knr^ 
ney  on  a  railroad  in  which  all  the  fielcu  flit 
by,  but  the  sun  is  always  present,  snggesis 
the  quick  fleeting  of  earthly  pleanmSi 

God,  behold^  from  above 
Our  lowly  road,  wl  yeamtn  love. 
Do  keepbeitde  us,  stage  by  staae, 
Vrom  bc'th  to  youth,  vrom  youtl  U 


classes,  in  spite  of  all  their  effort  and  all 
their  benevolence,  may  gain  in  these 
poems  hope  for  a  fresh  start,  and  a  fresh 
start  perhaps  in  a  new  and  truer  spirit. 
They  will  learn  to  respect  the  true  inde- 
pendence of  the  poor,  remembering  that 
saving  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
"f)h,  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a  nteay 
man  to  be  honest  and  independent !  "  If 
thev  honor  this  honest  independence  they 
will  in  time  find  the  poor  place  a  true 
confidence  in  them. 

And  the  second  debt  we  owe  to  him  is 
the  suggestion  which  his  poems  make  of 
the  sides  of  Christian  truth  which  may  be 
expected  to  come  home  to  the  poor.    The 
clergyman    appears    but  seldom    in  the 
poems;    when    he    does   it    is    as   "the 
friend  "  (p.  1.S8),  or  as  "  Mr.  Goodman,"  or 
as  "good  Measter  Collins."     In  the  same 
way  religion  and  theology  are  not  for  a 
moment  obtruded.    No  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  to  be  found  there,  scarcely 
any  mention  of  the  sacraments,  except 
that  of  christening.     But  there  is  an  un- 
derlying religion  which  is  most  sugges- 1  brought 
tive.     We   have   spoken    alreadj;  of    '  '    '  "■"  ''"'•' 
simple  treatment  of  nature  ;  but  it    ' 
further  be  noticed  how  he  treats     .  .._ 
gift  of  God,  given  of  his  mercy  to  bright 
our  hearts,  a  gift  to  which  we  can  tu 
when   man    proves   unkind   or  trouble 
hard  upon  us. 


woaken    tree,"  bearing     fresh 
summer  after  being  besten  bj 


leaves  in  summer  after  being 
winter's  storms,  teaches  the  1< 
God  will  not  give  us  more  sorrow  than  we 

can  bear,  but 


An'  yet  while  thtnn  do  come  an'  goo 
God  s  love  is  steadfast,  John,  an'  tiuei 
If  winter  vrost  do  chill  the  ground 
'Tia  but  to  bring  the  lumiaer  round. 
Ait's  well  a-lo9t  where  He's  a-voand, 
Vor,  if  'tis  right,  for  Chiiste's  aciike 
He'll  (ii'e  us  mwore  than  He  do  tciikei 
Mis  goodness  don't  gi'e  out,  Johik 
(P-4M 
Meanwhile  angels  are  sent  by  his  to 
takeorbrin^ourjoysQ).  297}and  towstd 
□ver  the  object  of  our  love  (p.  331).    So 
when  we  turn  from  God  to  human  lite  «e 
find   a   thought  which   surelv    is    raicb 
brought  out  in  our  teaching,  the  sense  A 
.    ...„    the  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  ancestois* 
hould  I  works.  In  "  Our  Fathers'  Wnrks  "  (p.  a^ 

the  poet  recalls,  in  a  wav  that  the  simplest 

peasant  can  understano,  the  mwaj  worb 
which  he  finds  wrought  "by  oar  vor* 
fathers'  ceare  and  thought "  -<—  the  fosd^ 


An'  manv  times  when  I  do  vind 
Things  all  coo  wronj  and  volks  tinkbd. 
To  tee  the  hapi'y  veedin  herds 
An'  hear  the  lingin  of  the  birds 

e  than  words ; 


Vor  I  do . 


e  that 't 


o  dark  'ithin 


the  bridge,  and  as  a  climax  o_  ^ 

plcace  where  we  mid  seek  the  giflB  ol 
gre^ce   from  week    to    week,"  with    Itl 
tower  and  churchbella  —  and  he  ends  «iA 
Che  moral,  — 
Zoo  now  mid  none  of  ns  Torget 
The  pattern  our  vorefatbeis  set, 
llut  each  be  fun  to  imderteiUK 
Some  work  to  meiike  for  others'  nhh 
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That  we  mid  leave  mwore  good  to  sheiie, 
Less  ills  to  bear,  less  souls  to  grieve, 
All'  when  our  hands  do  vail  10  rest 
It  mid  be  vrom  a  work  a-bleal. 
How  would  it  be  possible  lo  begin  bel 
ter  with  a  simple  ramd  id  bringing  home 
III e  sense  of  historic  continuity,  whic.  ._ 
of  the  very  essence  of  Church  teaching? 
Not  less  strong  is  the  sense  oE  the  strength 
of  the  debt  which  the  claims  of  the  famdy 
lay  on  us.  In  "  A  Good  Father  "  (p.  ijo) 
the  son  is  urged  to  mind  his  father,  even 
though  his  tongue  be  keen  in  correction  1 
totendliim  In  old  age  in  return  for  his 
bringine;  up  in  youth  ;  to  honor  still  his 
name  wTien  "his  bwones  be  in  the  dust" 
In  "  Treat  well  your  Wife  "  (p.  397)  the 
husband  is  reminded  of  all  that  his  wife 
has  left  for  him,  of  all  that  she  had  been 
to  him  in  (heir  days  of  courting,  as  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  grieve  her  now; 
and  the  saddest  and  sternest  words  of  alt 
the  volumes  are  reserved  for  any  who  have 
forsaken  their  true  love.  The  "  wedd^n 
band"  is  the  secret  of  true  happiness 
(p.  68).  When  the  daughter  is  born  she  is 
brouglii  to  be  christeikedto"  the  hallowed 
slwone,  vor  Christ  to  feake  ye  vor'his 
own  :  "  and  she  is  brought  out  "a  child  o' 
greace  "  lo  be  trained  at  home  till  she  is 
once  more  brought  to  the  church  and 
given  to  Ihe  bridegroom  as  a  faithful 
bride  (■'  The  Slantfen  Light  oT.-ill."  p.  357). 
Sunday  is  the  poor  man  s  cherished  day  — 
The  day  that's  all  our  own  to  spend 
\Vi'  God  and  wi'  an  earthly  friend. 
The  worold's  girt  vo'k  wi'the  best 
O'  worldly  goods  may  be  a-biest ; 
But  Zunday  is  the  poor  man's  pearl. 
To  seave  his  soul  and  cheer  his  heart. 
(P.  60.) 
Though  all  days  may  have  their  joys,  the 
best  tor  body  and  for  soul  is  "the  church 
an'  happy  Zunday;  then  the  thoughts  rise 
to  Him  who  shed  his  blood  for  us,  and  still 
gives  forth  his  love  to  living  and  to  dead  ; 
then  the  churchyard  brines  back  the 
thought  of  the  dead,  and  the  neighbors 
flocking  together  lo  church  keep  up  true 
neighborliness  and  broiiierly  ftsling  (p. 
140).  There  they  kneel  side  by  side,  "  the 
knower  speechless  to  the  known, 'all  hav- 
ing  voiCL*  alone  for  God,  to  whom  ihey  tell 
their  sorrows  and  their  joy.s,  full  of  holy 
thoughts  and  with  hearts  healed  by  the 
peace  from  above  (p.  208, "Vo'k  a-comin 
into  Church"),  — 

L'pon  the  day  o'days  the  best, 
The  day  o'  grace  an'  peace  an'  rest. 

(P.  371,  Zunday.) 
And  during  the  hard  work  of  the  week 


there  is  a  quiet  a,ImosDherc  of  content- 
ment spread  over  the  life.  Not  that  there 
is  any  discouragement  of  a  true  andm.ioiy 
independence.  There  are  frequent  lamen- 
tations over  the  absorption  of  small  liome- 
sieads  into  large  farms  and  the  decay  of 
the  yeomen  families  (p.  164),  and  over  the 
loss  of  the  freedom  wnich  the  poor  had  en- 
joyed of  letting  their  (owls  and  children 
run  wild  over  the  common  before  it  was 
"took  in  "(p.  143).  The  laborer  looks  for- 
ward to  having  his  allotment,  and  having 
it  near  his  house,  that  he  may  train  his 
children  and  keep  his  eye  upon  them,  and 
have  a  litde  independence  of  his  own, 
which  will  enable  him  to  "keep  himself 
from  parish  "  {p.  28).  The  crippled  grand- 
mother, though  submitting  to  God's  good 
will  "  that  she  should  bitie  'ilhin  a  wall," 
yet  prays  that  his  mercy  will  leave  her  free 
—  even  from  the  walls  "a-reared  vor  wold 
and  rick  in  try&n  times."  She  will  be 
txintent  with  dry  bread  if  only  she  can  live 
at  home  and  And  fresh  life  in  the  lives  o£ 


itrokes  of  trial  a: 


But  side  by  side  with  this  love  of  freedom 
is  a  bright  happiness  in  the  lot  which  Goi 
has  given,  even  though  it  include  hardship 
and  toil.  The  man  who  for  money's  sake 
will  give  up  his  peace  of  mind  or  his  free- 
dom, or  would  "  lose  vo'ks'  good-will,  vor  to 
have  a  bad  neSme,"  is  satirized  as  "  zell^n 


e'hat    ; 


.  (P- 


316),    "To  slight  our  b lessens  would  be 
sin,"  and  these  olessings   include  air 
water,  sun  and  moon,  which  God  sc 
freely  to  rich  and  poor  alike  (p.  300). 


He's 


constant  feast ; 
that  do  want  the  least. 

IP.  69.) 


The  spirit  of  Bums's  orotesl,  '■  A  man's  a 
for  a'  that,"  or  ofWords  worth's  great 
sonnet,  "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
reappears  again  and  again  in  the  praise  of 
the  free  and  horcsl  heart  that  is  better 
than  riches  (The  Ivy,  p.  83);  or  in  the 
praise  of  the  happiness  that  dwells  with 
the  lowly,  in  a  poem  which  h.is  a  true 
Horati^n  ring  about  it,  of  which  we  quote 

An'  ceitre  can  come  'ithin  a  ring 
O'  swarded  guards  to  smite  a  king. 
Though  he  mid  hold  within  his  hands 
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Or  reach  (he  miBW  that  do  smile, 
A-biiil(16n  up  his  goolden  pile ; 

Oi  else  mid  smite  the  lowly 
Th^t  have  noo  power  to  loose  or  bind 
Another's  body  or  his  mind, 
iJut  only  hands  to  help  mankind. 
If  [here  is  rest  'ithin  the  breast 
'Tis  where  the  heart  is  holy. 

(P-  3«9-> 
Where,  a^in,  could  be  found  a  better 
sermonette  ai;alnst  all  malice  and  hatred 
than  in  j;ood  Measter  Collins's  protest 
against  Ihc  spiteful  saying,  "I  be  never 
the  better  vor  ze£n  o'  you  "(p.  450);  or  a 
better  comment  on  our  Lord's  words,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  little  ones  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me,"  than  in  the  same  Melaler  Collins's 
wor(lsonpity(p.4Si)i  or  on  the  duty  of 
becoming  as  little  children  if  we  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  than  in 
the  picture  oi  the  grown-up  man  trying 
"when  he  lias  been  wronged  to  call  ijack 
and  live  overagain  the  sweet  days  of  child- 


When  wrongs  an'  overbcarin  words 
Do  prick  my  bleediii  heart  lik'  swords. 
Then  I  do  try,  for  (Jhrlste's  sedke. 
To  think  o'  yon,  sweet  days,  and  meiike 
My  s»ul  iis  'twcr  when  you  did  weake 
My  childhood's  eyes,  an'  when,  if  spite 
Ur  grief  did  cume.  did  die  al  night. 
In  sleep  'ithin  the  hollow. 

(P.  35.) 
But  if  there  is  one  subject  more  than 
another  which  Mr.  Uarnes  has  made  his 
own,  and  nbout  which  it  is  especially  hard 
to  train  simple  rninds  aright,  it  is  the 
thought  of  death  and  its  associations.  No 
less  truly  than  of  Wordsworth  may  it  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  the  poet  to  be  read 
for  consolation  in  time  of  loss  and  sor- 
row. Strong  in  the  hour  of  death  is  the 
sense  that  God  is  working  for  the  best, 
and  th;it  we  shall  see  hereafter  why  the 
sorrow  has  come ;  or,  again,  the  burden 
of  sorrow  is  lessened  by  the  unselfish  de- 
light in  the  joys  of  others  (p.  400).  For 
those  who  are  gone  the  life  bevond  the 
grave  is  pictured  as  a  life  of  endless  rest 
after  the  toils  of  this  world,  winterless  and 
free  from  sickness.  There  the  dead  in 
God's  c.ireare"smilinstiU"(p.  24);  nay, 
however  beautiful  they  were  on  earth  Ihey 
are  more  beautiful  there,  where  looks 
never  wear  uncomely.  Could  this  be 
more  bciutifully  expressed  than  in  the 
most  cxquiiite  poem  "The  Young  that  An' 
Uiedinl!uanty"(p.  317)?     We  will  quote    Whcr 


An'  nothin  better  were  the  cdbe. 
How  comely  still  in  iheiipe  an'  fdioa 
Would  many  reach  that  hippj  pleKce, 
The  hopeful  souls  that  in  their  prime 
Ha'  seemed  a-took  ivore  their  time  — 
The  young  that  died  In  beauty. 

But  sdl!  the  dead  shall  mwore  than  keq 
The  beauty  of  their  early  sleep, 
Where  comely  looks  shall  never  w«w 
Uncomely  under  tweil  an'  ceiire. 
The  feair  at  death  be  xlway*  feiir 
Still  feair  to  liver's  thoughts  an'  loT^ 
An'  feairer  still  to  God  above 
Than  when  they  died  in  bean^. 
And  as  to  the  survivors  on  earth  mi 
ory  only  recalls  the  good  and  bright  s 
of  their  life,  so  too  it  nuy  be  for  the  de- 
parted.   The  evil  and  cares  of  this  world 
pass  away  and  their  godlj  life  1 
their  glory. 
But  livtn  folk  Krlevtn  on 
Wi'  Iwonesome  bve  for  •onls  agcRM 
Do  zee  their  goodness,  bat  do  vind 
All  else  a-slcal^a  out  o'  mind: 
As  air  do  meiike  the  vurtbest  lind 
Look  fciiirer  than  the  vield  at  hand. 


shesde  upoi         _ 
Its  wid'nin  speiice  do  slowlj'abed 
A  glory  roun'  the  wold  vo'k  deuL 
An'  what  if  good  vo'ks'Ufe  a'  breath 
Is  zoo  a-hallowed  after  death 
That  they  mid  only  know  above 
Their  times  o'  faith  an' j(»»a'  lovej 
While  all  the  evil  time  ha'  brought 
'S  a4ost  vor  ever  out  o'  thought. 
As  all  the  moon  that  'idden  bright 
'S  aJosc  in  darkness  oat  o'  light. 

Is  glory  to 

IE  things  be  zoo,  an'  souls  above 

Can  only  mind  our  e'thly  love, 

Whv  then  they'll  veel  our  kindnew  driMn 

The'thoughts  ov  all  that  melde  'einlraw^ 

An'  jay  ol  jays  will  dry  the  tear 

C  sadness  that  do  trickle  here. 

An'  nothin  mwote  o'  life  than  lore 

An'  peice  will  then  be  know'd  above. 

Do  good,  vor  that  when  life's  a-vled 

Is  still  a  pleasure  to  the  dead. 

(P.  xtj.) 

Meanwhile  the  survivors  tend  with  lov- 
ing care  the  grave.  For  the  "child^ 
greave "  (p.  410)  the  mother  nukes  k 
"  Seavior's  little  cross  "  of  flowers. 


intv;-(p 


-bloomin  bright 
cached  His  Hands  o' left  nn'  Mti 
blossomi,  crimaoiHljMt 


Two 

I         Did  mark  the  pleccei  . , 

An'  woone  did  lie  a-smcIUn  swcrt 
'  Up  where  the  ipear  did  wound  the  ddl 
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Of  Him  thai  is  the  life  ov  all 
Greave  sleepers,  whether  big 

In   the  "Dree    Woakfl"(p.    162), 


the 


thought  of  "We  are  Seven  is  exactly 
reproduced,  and  the  molher  who  had  lost 
one  of  her  daughters  still  "meade  dree 
when  but  two  were  a-voun'."  The 
of  the  dead "  live  in  the  memory  still, 
touching  the  heart  to  the  quick  and  stir- 
ring the  living  to  take  a  manly  pari  in  life 
(p.  155).  Their  memory  clings  round  old 
places,  hallowing  them  and  making   the 


eoldh 


they 


Zoo  I  nould  always  let  alwone 

The  gin  wold  house  o'  mossy  stwonc ; 

I  woulden  pull  a  wing  o'n  down. 

To  meake  their  speechless  sheades  to  irown ; 

Vor  when  our  souls  mid  oonce  become 

Lik'  (heirs,  all  bodiless  an'  dumb. 

How  good  to  think  that  we  mid  vind 

Zome  thought  vrom  them  we  left  behind. 

An'  thai  zome  love  mid  still  unite 

The  hearts  o'  blood  wi'  souls  of  light. 

Zoo,  if  il  'twer  mine,  I'd  let  alwone 

The  eirt  wold  house  o'  mossy  stwoite. 

(r.  .73-) 
Such  thoughts  as  these  will  surely  lead 
the  simplest  to  repeat  with  deeper  mean- 
ing the  words  of  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  Communion  of  Saints  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body."  Nor  Is  the  thought 
of  the  Judgment  Day  absent,  when  might 
shall  no  longer  be  right;  when  those  who 
have  wronged  the  poor,  or  scourged 
slaves,  or  persecuted  God's  servants,  or 
kept  back  the  wages  of  them  that  labored. 
or  wronged  a  maiden,  shall  have  10  stand 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  have 
wronged  (p.  442).  One  case  01  such 
wrong  Is  specially  dwelt  upon. 

Where  a  man  wi'  heartless  sliahtin 
Mid  become  a  maiden's  bllghien, 
He  mid  cearelessly  forseitke  hec, 
But  mu5l  answer  to  her  Meiikei ; 
He  mid  slighl  wi'  selfish  blindness 
All  her  deeds  o'  luvin-kindness  ; 
God  will  weigh  in  wi'  the  slightin 
That  mid  be  her  love's  requitin : 
He  do  look  on  each  deceiver ; 
He  dii  know 
What  weight  o'  woe 
Do  bleak  (he  heart  ov  every  griever. 
(P-  399-1 
There    are  many  other  sides  of   Mr. 
Barnes's  teaching,  manyother  characteris- 
tics of  his  genius,  on   which  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell,  but  we  trust  that  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  all  lovers  of  po- 
etry will  find  here  real  poetic  geni<i  o[  the 
first  order;  and  further,  that   those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  laboring  cUsaes  can  1 


find  much  of  hope  and  sj'mpathy  and  sug- 
gestion from  these  pages.  The  instances 
which  we  have  quoted  will  also  show  that 
a  very  little  trouble  will  be  sufficient  to 
get  over  the  initial  difficulty  of  dialect. 
Certainly  those  who  can  appreciate  Burns 
in  spite  of  the  Scotch  dialect  will  find  less 
of  trouble  in  the  Dorset  dress  with  which 
Barnes's  poems  are  clothed,  and  wilt  also 
feel  that  they  have  g;ained  much  by  their 
dress,  even  as  the  pastoral  idylls  of  Theoc- 
ritus gain  in  the  same  way."  With  those 
they  have  much  in  common,  and  con- 
sciously so,  for  the  motto  of  one  of  the 
earlier  editions  was  the  line  of  Theocritus, 
Aupia6ev  i'  ffrim  dau  Toif  iidpitram.  Seldom 
since  Theocritus  have  the  poet  and  ihe 
painter  come  so  close  together.  Poem 
after  poem  suggests  vivid  cottage  scenes 
which  our  imagination  instantaneously 
transfers  to  canvas.  They  have  been  com- 
pared with  Frederick  Walker's  paintings  ; 
the  J' might  be  compared  with  Wilkie  for 
tlicir  quiet  homeliness;  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  truest  analogy  is  not  that 
of  the  Normandy  peasant  painter,  Jean 
Francois  iMilleL  Certainly  they  have  not 
his  strong  protest  against  conventionali- 
ties, his  tone  of  defiance ;  but  they  have 
his  pure,  heartfelt  sympathy  with  and 
pride  in  agricultural  life  with  all  the  de> 
tails  of  its  work  and  all  the  simple  charm 
of  its  home  life,  and  they  have  hi^  quiet, 
deep  religious  feelinjg.  Side  by  side  with 
Millet's  "Shepherdess"  and  "Sower" 
m^  be  placed  Barnes's  "  Milkmaid "  or 
"The  Carter;"  side  by  side  with  hb 
"First  Steps,"  in  which  the  Norman 
mother  is  training  the  child  to  meet  his 
father  as  he  comes  home  from  work,  we 
would  place  Barnes's  "  Fatherhood," 
where  the  tired  laborer  is  welcomed  home 
by  wife  and  children,  and  forgets  all  (he 
frost  and  cold  and  toil  in  the  warmth  of 
the  fireside;  and  if  Millet  has  given  us  in 
in  his  "  Anzelus  "  a  picture  ofquiet  rev- 
erence such  as  is  perhaps  only  possible 
in  a  Catholic  peasant,  and  has  succeeded 
In  his  aim  of  making  us  fancy  we  hear  the 
church  bells  ringing  across  the  harvest 
field,  so  again  and  again  through   these 

Eaems  comes  the  sound  of  the  church 
ells,  ringing  with  giant  voice  for  Ihe  joys 
and  sorrows  of  peasant  life,  and  lighting 
up  its  cares  with  the  rest  of  happy  Zun- 
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day.  There  is  at  the  background  of  these 
poems  the  same  unobtruded  love  for  the 
Bible  which  made  Millet  say:  "The 
Psalms  are  my  breviary.  1  get  n-om  them 
all  that  I  do ;  the  same  strain  of  thankful 
praise  in  which  he  cried  out,  "  My  God, 
how  good  it  is  under  thy  heaven  1  I  don't 
know  anything  more  delicious  than  to  be 
on  the  heather  and  look  up  at  the  sky." 
Barnes  could  surely  re-echo  Millet's  con- 
fession of  faith:  — 

In  the  country  I  find  much  more  than 
charms;  I  find  mfinitc  glories.  I  see  .  .  . 
the  little  flowers  of  which  Christ  said  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  I  see  the  halos  of  dandelions, 
and  the  sun  also,  which  spreads  out  beyond 
the  world  its  glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see 
as  well  in  the  plain  the  steaming  horse  at  work 
and  in  a  rocky  place  a  man  all  worn  out  .  .  . 
who  tries  to  straighten  himself  a  moment  and 
breathe.     The  drama  is  surrounded  by  beauty. 
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BY  LADY  EASTLAKK. 

If  asked  to  say  which  is,  or  may  be,  the 
happiest  form  of  work  for  man,  we  fancy 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case 
in  favor  of  that  of  the  artist.  To  begin 
with  its  most  abstract  conditions :  art  has 
the  advantage  of  being  neither  wholly 
mental  nor  wholly  mechanical,  but  a  happy 
division  of  labor  between  the  mind  and 
the  hand.  Instead  also  of  bringing  its 
votary,  by  professional  necessity,  like  the 
clergyman  and  the  lawyer,  into  contact 
with  the  sins  and  meannesses  of  human 
nature,  the  artist's  education  and  employ- 
ment may  be  called  a  foretaste  of  Para- 
dise, for  it  consists  in  studying  the  beau- 
ties of  God's  creation,  discerning  more 
and  more  how  **  very  good  "  they  are,  and 
how  especially  good  for  his  purpKJses. 
Nor  has  any  other  class  of  cultivated  life 
such  immunities  from  worldly  temptations 
and  ambitions.  The  company  of  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  is,  we  all  know,  felt  to  be 
an  honor  and  an  ornament  whenever  he 
condescends  to  appear ;  but  no  sacrifices 
to  the  follies  and  vanities  of  society  are 
required  from  him.  His  ambition  is  un- 
derstood to  be  wisely  confined  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  his  art,  nor  will 
any  one  despise  him  if,  like  Leslie  the 

Cainter,  he  maintains  that  "politics  are 
est  left  to  ladies."  Everybody,  in  short, 
understands  that  an  artist  is  a  being  set 
apart,  who  cannot  work  in  the  tossing  surf 


of  this  world,  but  most  live  in  an 
sphere  of  tranauillity  and  serenitv  of 
mind,  without  which  the  palette  will  be 
spread  in  vain.  This  serenity,  it  n  tnie^ 
is  sometimes  sorely  disturbed,  and  from 
within  quite  as  much  as  from  withoot 
Art  is  long,  and  patience  is  short,  and  art> 
ists'  nervous  systems  are  curiously  and 
fearfully  made;  but  if  there  be  trialii 
which  others  wot  not  of,  which  ^Jl  to 
their  lot,  there  are  also  periods  of  ineffa- 
ble bliss  which  outsiders  can  as  littte 


ceive. 

So  much  for  the  general  elements  ol 
artist  happiness.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  particular  walk  commands  the  lamst 
share  of  them.  And  here  we  especnOy 
congratulate  him  who,  leaving  antiqoarin 
lore,  and  historical  costume,  and  all  the 
anxious  search  for  the  unities  of  time  nd 
place,  finds  his  subjects-  in  the  short  aad 
simple  annals  of  village  life,  his  hemes 
and  heroines  at  his  very  gate  ^^  his  roses 
on  his  own  porch — his  foregroonds  Us 

farden  —  his  back|;rounds  the  grove  be> 
ind  his  house  ^- his  interiors  the  neaiat 
cottage  hearth,  and  his  wardrobe  or 
*'  properties  "  the  homely  garments  of  vit 
lage  lads  and  maidens,  faded  by  sun  aid 
air,  wind  and  weather,  into  those  Iomb 
which  his  soul  loveth.  Happy  indeed  tfct 
man  whose  deau  itUal  a  small  plot  d 
English  mother-earth  can  thus  supply,  M 
"  paternal  acres  "  perhaps,  but  his  ne^- 
bor's  serve  his  purpose  as  well,  for  wfaoh 
so  literally  the  monarch  of  all  he  snrvns 
as  the  genuine  artist?  To  this  daasIM 
late  Mr.  Webster,  R.A^  who  has  lefl  nsa 
few  notices  of  his  life,  was  wise 
and  happv  enough  to  belong. 

Mr.  Webster  was  bom  in  i8oa 
father  was  attached  to  the  household  €f 
Georee  III.,  and  his  son  lived  with  Uaia 
Windsor,  where  he  was  trained  as  one  d 
the  choristers  of  St  Georve's  Qn|NL 
This  was  his  first  introduction  into  til 
troubles  of  this  world ;  and  he  never  ma> 
tioned  this  period  without  pain.  ¥9 
those  to  whom  daily  choral  services  Wt 
thought  to  be  a  means  of  edification,  itbtf 
well  to  record  the  very  opposite  effect  Oft 
those  engaged  in  them,  and  how  a  mi 
man  ever  maintained  that  a  practice  muA 
associated  religion  with  weariness,  hanh* 
ness,  and  irreverence,  was  the  worst  tial^ 
ing  that  could  be^l  a  young  b^.  UpdV 
cover  of  '*  intoning,'*  all  kinds  of  prafnft 
doegerel  were  introduced,  on  whi^  lit 
looked  back  with  repuenance.  No  hof  lit 
cared  for  would  ever  have  been  peimfilrf 
to  join  such  a  class.  Webster^  «  -•  — 
was  head  of  one  of  the  many 
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ments  of  court  service  —  being  over  what 
was  called  the  **  ewry  and  napery  "  depart- 
ment. Young  Webster,  with  other  bovs 
similarly  situated,  saw  something  of  the 
humors  of  the  court.  They  were  not  kept 
very  strictly,  being  quite  at  home  in  every 

Cart  of  the  castle,  and  Webster  remem- 
ered  often  playing  with  a  companion  in 
the  corridor,  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
king  suddenly  entered.  In  their  alarm 
they  hid  themselves  behind  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture. But  the  barking  of  a  little  dog  his 
Majesty  had  with  him  compelled  them 
to  emerge,  when  the  good-humored  mon- 
arch patted  them  on  the  head  and  hoped 
they  had  had  a  good  game.  Webster  acted 
for  some  years  as  page  to  the  princess 
Sophia,  who  never  ceased  to  take  interest 
in  his  career.  He  frequently  visited 
H.R.H.  in  after  years  at  her  residence  in 
York  House,  Church  Lane,  Kensington, 
and  was  occasionally  honored  by  requisi- 
tions on  her  part,  which,  however  flatter- 
ing, were  rather  troublesome  to  a  painter 
engrossed  in  his  profession.  Dunne  his 
attendance  on  the  princess  she  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  skilful  mender  of 
the  quill  pens  then  only  in  use ;  and,  to 
the  last,  she  would  send  him  bundles  of 
quills  to  renovate  for  her.  His  position 
at  Windsor  at  this  youthful  time  intro- 
duced him  to  many  a  little  incident  of  the 
day.  Sir  William  Beechey  was  then  the 
court  painter,  and  had  an  assistant  to 
paint  backgrounds,  etc.,  of  the  name  of 
Sharp,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is 
told.  Another  was  as  follows.  The  king 
took  a  fancy  to  Sharp,  and  often  entered 
his  studio.  The  walls  were  whitewashed 
and  bare,  and  Sharp,  who  was  a  clever 
executant,  sought  one  day  to  break  their 
monotony  by  painting  a  large  key,  as  if 
suspended  on  a  nail.  The  king  entered, 
and  being  immediately  deceived  by  the 
effect,  said  in  his  fussy  way,  **  Key,  key! 
Who  has  put  that  key  there? "and  lifted 
his  hand  to  take  it  down.  His  reason  was 
perhaps  tottering,  for  the  deception  an- 
noyed him  so  much  that  he  intimated  to 
Sir  William  Beechey  that  he  had  better 
change  his  assistant,  and  poor  Sharp  was 
dismissed.  The  last  time  the  boy  Web- 
ster saw  the  king  was  when  he  was  leav- 
ing the  princess  Amelia's  room  after  her 
death. 

Webster  had  the  old  stories  to  tell  of 
the  various  perquisites.  The  wax  candles 
just  lit,  or  never  lit  —  in  the  latter  case 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  shop  unopened, 
at  a  certain  rate  of  allowance  to  some- 
body.   On  some   occasions   he  and  his 
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young  companions,  though  not  the  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods,  were  the  consumers 
of  them.  When  the  court  migrated  to  St. 
James's,  or  to  Weymouth,  the  heads  of 
departments  accompanied  it,  leavinj^^  their 
offices  to  subordinates,  or  to  their  own 
boys;  and  Webster  would  describe  with 
boyish  glee  how  gloriously  they  feasted, 
as  the  temporary  representatives  of  the 
fruit,    pasti^,  and   grocery    departments 

fave  entertainments  to  each  other.  The 
ifficulty  was  to  sauare  the  accounts  on 
the  return  .of  the  elaers.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  such  an  alarming  deficit  in  the 
item  of  apples,  that  the  young  culprits 
were  at  their  wits'  ends,  when  Webster 
remembered  that  the  princess  Amelia  had 
had  an  apple  dumplins^  about  the  size  of  a 
breakfast-cup  every  day  for  a  time,  and 
the  poor  suffering  lady  was  debited  with 
an  amount  per  diem  which  met  the  diffi- 
culty. But  he  also  bore  witness  to  an 
economy  which  now  sounds  strange.  No 
champagne  was  allowed  at  the  royal  table 
except  on  birthdays,  and  altogether  the 
royal  regimen  was  very  simple.  As  relics 
of  this  time,  certain  royal  account-books 
remained  in  Webster's  possession.  These 
had  been  most  minutely  kept,  giving  ex- 
actly the  quantities  supplied  —  even  to 
the  pounds  of  potatoes.  There  was  no 
symptom  of  that  profane  burlesque  to- 
wards the  table-napkins  of  George  III. 
which  was  exacted  towards  the  nef  that 
contained  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  which 
all  bowed  who  passed  it  —  one  of  the 
abominations  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  —  but  it  was  the  spedal  duty 
of  Webster's  father  to  see  that  the  table 
was  in  order,  all  adjuncts  within  reach,  — 
the  silver  ewers,  answering  to  our  finger- 
glasses,  ready — hence  the  word  "ewry'" 
—  and  to  stand  behind  their  Majesties' 
chairs  during  the  repast  The  king  and 
queen,  as  usual  with  royalty,  always  sat 
side  by  side,  and  when  the  king  \vas  ab- 
sent from  mental  illness,  his  chair  was 
retained  in  its  place,  and  the  table  laid  as 
if  he  was  present 

As  Webster  attained  manhood,  he  was 
employed  under  Sir  Benjamin  Stephenson 
in  the  comptroller's  office.  The  king's 
death  in  1820  threw  him  out  of  this,  and 
left  him  free  to  indulge  a  love  of  drawing 
which  determined  him  to  become  an  art- 
ist. Here  Mr.  Webster  tsdces  up  the  pen 
for  himself :  — 

'*  My  father  gave  his  consent,  and  armed 
with  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  person, 
about  the  court  to  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  keeper, 
I  was  directed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Accordingly  I  made  my  way  to  Somerset 
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House,  where  I  found  a  number  of  car- 
riages and  mourning  coaches  assembled. 
On  enquiring,  I  learned  that  the  funeral 
of  the  late  president,  Benjamin  West,  was 
about  to  take  place  in  St.  PauPs.  I  had 
often  looked  at  his  works  in  the  castle 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  thinking 
them  miracles  of  art.  The  next  dav  I  de- 
livered my  letter,  and  was  received  by  Mr. 
Fuseli  with  much  kindness.  On  showing 
him  my  drawings,  I  was  almost  crushed 
when  he  told  me  they  were  not  such  as  he 
could  place  before  tne  Council.  He  told 
me  to  make  a  drawing  from  a  cast.  Now 
as  I  had  never  drawn  either  from  **  the 
round  '^  or  in  chalk,  the  result  was  a  sad 
affair.  Seeing  how  completely  I  was 
"abroad,"  and  pitying  my  poor  and  anx- 
ious efforts,  the  keeper  did  me  an  act  of 
kindness  —  though  one  of  the  greatest  ir- 
regularity —  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
allowed  me  to  attend  the  antique  school. 
In  two  months  I  had  so  far  improved,  that 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum,  where  I  saw  many 
students  at  work.  I  now  soon  mastered 
the  material,  and  made  a  drawing  of  the 
*  Theseus,*  which  was  approved  by  the 
Council  and  I  was  admitted  a  probationer, 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  six  months 
I  gained  my  *  student's  ticket,*  and  in 
twelve  months  was  admitted  to  the  Life 
School,  which  enabled  me  to  enter  the 
School  of  Painting. 

"  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  a  pal- 
ette on  my  thumb,  but  I  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  paint  that  I  had  to  ask  a  fel- 
low-student of  the  name  of  Watts  to  set 
my  palette  for  me.  My  first  effort  was  to 
copy  a  Vandyck,  in  which  I  entirely 
failed  ;  my  second  was  from  a  Nicolas 
Poussin,  when  I  was  more  successful. 
Mulrcady  was  "  visitor  **  during  the  prog- 
ress of  that  copy,  and  I  remember  he 
took  an  interest  in  my  work  —  asked  how 
long  1  had  been  a  student,  and  my  antece- 
dents ;  expressed  surprise  at  my  progress, 
and  prophesied  I  should  succeed.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  received  *  a  pat- 
ting on  the  back.*  In  after  life  he  often 
asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  In  1825  I  gained  the  first  Silver 
Medal  for  a  copy  of  Vandyck's  Virgin 
and  Child  from  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 
This  copy  was  shown  to  George  IV.  by 
my  friend  O'Rielly  —  the  king's  medical 
attendant  at  Windsor.  I  was  now  twenty- 
six,  and  as  my  fathers  pension  was  not 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  his  family,  I 
was  anxious  to  relieve  him  from  further  ex- 
pense on  my  account.    I  therefore  thought 


if  I  could  obtain  employment  as  aislstait 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  I  should  be  able 
to  support  myself.  Thinking  that  a  word 
from  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas  would  be  all- 
powerful,  my  wishes  were  made  known  to 
his  Majesty.  It  happened  that  Segor,  die 
keeper  of  the  royal  pictures,  came  to 
Windsor  on  business.  My  copy  was 
shown  to  him,  and  the  matter  placed  b^ 
fore  him.  His  replv,  as  I  was  afterwudi 
informed,  was  as  rollows:  *The  punter 
of  that  copv  (which  some  day  vnU  pass  far 
an  original)  had  better  be  left  alone^  at 
painting  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  wonld 
only  be  injurious  to  bim.  I  thought  at 
the  time  he  was  unkind,  but  I  have  since 
thanked  him  for  his  opinion. 

*Mn  1827  I  commenced  practice  as  s 
portrait-painter,  having  taken  a  firsUloar 
and  bedroom  at  5,  Howland  Street,  lor 
which  I  was  to  pav  a  rent  of  ^6o»  After 
furnishing  it  to  the  best  oftny  mfan% 
I  had  about  thirty  shilling  left*  I  ha4 
however,  two  portraits  in  proapecti  Si 
seven  guineas  each,  and  a  family  graqi^ 

~  It  I  maae  that 


and  I  see  by  my  register  that 


(it  should  have  been  a  capinf^ 
exhibited  at  the  British  Inatitutiooi  sad 
broueht  me  ;^2o.    It  was  favorably  a» 
ticecTin  the  Times^  and  was  engraved  bf 
Romne^\      The*  Rebels   Defeated*  vai 
a  contmuation  of  the   subject,  and  WM 
also  engraved.    The  purchaser  of  the  foA 
picture,  who  possessed  the  key^  \  unwi^ff 
that  the  sequel  to  it  would  doubdess  fiii 
a  purchaser,  o£Eered  me  fifteen  guinea^ 
which  so  annoyed  me,  that,  poor  as  I  wi^ 
I  refused  his  o£Eer,  and  gave  the  pidVi 
to  the  engraver,  who,  I  afterwards  lMBi4 
sold  it  to  the  purchaser  of  the  firsts  far 
what  sum  I  know  not.    In  1876  these  taO 
pictures  were  brought  to  me  for  reslaifr 
tion,    being  much  cracked  from  the  a» 
phaltum  I  had  used.    Wilkie's  pictnicL 
and  most  of  the  works  of  the  time,  s» 
fered  from  the  same  cause.      I  lestawl 
them  and  painted  the  backgrounds  afreik 
for  which   I  charged  j^ioo,  and  offMi 
also  to  purchase  the  two  pictures  nyidl 
for  ;^2oo,  but  my  offer  was  declined.   Tit 
success  of  these  two  works  induced  aw  li 
turn  my  attention  to  subject  pictoresi  aai 
I  gave  up  portraits.    George  IV.  hating 
expressed  an  interest  in  my  progress,,  iie 
Marquis  of  Conyngham,  then  about  iie 
court,  gave  me  a  commission.      Acooi^ 
inglv  I  painted  '  A  Committee  of  Tails' 
^children   discussing  the  contents  of  t 
jam-pot),  which  so  pleased  the  Idi^  T  ' 
he  gave  me  an  order  for  two  pictncs^^ 
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I  painted  *The  Foraging  Party '  and  *  The 
Prisoner,*  for  which  I  received  forty  guin- 
eas.    They  were  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution,  and,  having  been  painted  for 
the  king,  were  much  commented  upon. 
Such   patronage  attracted   the  notice  of 
people   who  would    not  otherwise    have 
cared  for  them,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as 
a  rising  man.     I  had  no  lack  of  encour- 
agement till   1830,  when  the  king  died, 
and  others  succeeded  *who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph.'    The  Reform  excitement  followed, 
and   the  interest  in  art  was  diverted  to 
politics.    In  1829  I  had  removed  to  Lower 
Belgrave    Street, —  Eaton   Square   being 
then  open  fieids  —  and  soon  found  myself 
in   difficulties.     My  income  in    1830  for 
pictures  sold  only  amounted  to  ;f  103  5^., 
and   in  1832  to  if  139.    That  year  I   re- 
moved   to  the   Mall,   Kensington,  being 
joined  by  my  father,  mother,  and  sister. 
This  saved   me,  but  though   I  was  very 
industrious,  I   earned  in  1833  only  £77, 
Meanwhile  Liverpool  and  Manchester  had 
opened  an  exhibition,  to  which  I  was  in- 
vited to  contribute,  and  this  raised   my 
earnings  to  ^178  15X.     From  that  time  I 
did  better,  and  got  rid  of  many  works 
previously  exhibited,  but  unsold  —  though 
at  prices  that  would  astonish  some  of  the 
young  artists  of  the  present  time,  a  large 
work,  namely,  with  many  figures,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  late   Mr.  Bolckow, 
for  thirty  guineas.     One  picture  I  painted 
at  that  time,  entitled  *V.  C.,*  was  left  on 
my  hands.     This  was  also  the  case  with 
one  painted  in  1829  called  *  Village  Con- 
noisseurs.'   Many  years  after,  when  1  had 
made  a  reputation,  a  stranger  came  into 
my  studio,  and,  not  being  able  to  let  him 
have   any  of  the  works   I    was   then  en- 
gaged on,  he  pointed  to  this,  then  hang- 
ing over  the  chimneypiece,  and  enquired 
the  price.     I  replied  that  it  was  an  early 
work,  and   the   price  ^100.     He  took  it, 
and  paid  the  sum.     A  fortnight  later  an- 
other stranger  came,  bringing  the  picture 
in  question,  and  asked  me  to  certify  that 
it  was  by  my  hand.     I  gave  him  the  cer- 
tificate, on  which    he   offered   me  a  fee, 
which  I  declined,  but  asked  him,  if   he 
really  felt  as  much  obliged  to  me  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  to  tell  me  what  he  had  paid 
for  the  picture.     He  replied  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  now  that  he  had  the  certifi- 
cate  of  its  beinjj:  mv  work  a  client  was 
prepared  to  give  him  four  or  five  hundred 
guineas.  I  forget  which.     When  very  poor 
I  had  offered  that  picture  in  vain  for  if20. 
Such  is  picture-dealing.      The  sketch   is 
still  by  me;  the  subject  *  Villagers  criti- 
a    fresh-painted   Sign,'    an    idea 
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taken   from   Sir   Walter   Scott's    'Dick 
Tinto.' 

"  The  first  work  for  which  I  received  a 
remunerative  sum  was  'The  Football,' 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hippesley  for  two  hun- 
dred guineas;  executed  in  1839.  The 
following  year  I  painted  *  Punch  '  for  the 
same  gentleman,  for  which  I  received 
three  hundred  guineas.  Both  pieces  were 
engraved,  and  in  1840  I  was  elected  an 
A.  R.  A.  (Associate  Royal  Academy).  In 
1840  also  I  exhibited  'The  Smile ^  and 
*  The  Frown,'  and  the  •  Boy  with  many 
Friends,'  and  for  the  three,  received 
three  hundred  guineas.  Thev  have  since 
realized  thirty-eight  hundrea  guineas  at 
Christie's  rooms  —  the  'Boy  with  many 
Friends'  two  thousand  guineas,  'The 
Smile '  and  '  The  Frown '  eighteen  hun- 
dred guineas. 

"  From  that  time  I  received  more  com- 
missions than  I  could  execute ;  my  prices 
advanced,  and  I  have  been  able  by  econ- 
omy to  realize  what  renders  me  indepen- 
dent in  my  old  age. 

*'  It  may  interest  some  to  know  the 
prices  I  received  for  pictures  by  me  now 
in  the  National  Collections. 

" '  Going  and  Returning  from  the  Fair,' 
painted  1837,  one  hundred  and  fiifty  guin- 
eas. 

"  *  Contrary  Winds,'  painted  1843,  one 
hundred  guineas. 

'"Sickness  and  Health,'  painted  1843, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  These 
three  works  are  in  the  South  Kensington 
collection. 

"'The  Dame's  School,'  painted  1845, 
four  hundred  guineas.  In  the  National 
Gallery.  This  was  the  year  I  was  elected 
full  R«  A.  (Royal  Academician)." 


Here  the  short  M.S.  concludes. 

In  Webster^s  passage  through  the  Acad- 
emy schools  he  made,  acquaintance  with 
fellow-pupils,  and  especially  became  inti- 
mate with  Boxall,  afterwards  the  welU 
known  portrait-painter  and  genial  member 
of  society,  but  a  man  curiously  sensitive, 
and,  like  aill  true  artists,  dissatisfied  with 
all  his  own  works.  To  him  Webster,  then 
a  slight  and  tall  youth,  sat  for  a  Cupid ! 
And  he  could  never  forget  how  Boxall, 
always  aiming  at  good  colors,  and  often 
attaining  it,  went  on  for  a  time  in  a  state 
of  bliss  over  his  work,  murmuring  to  him- 
self that  it  had  a  look  of  Titian  or  Cor- 
reggio  —  his  especial  divinities.  Then 
ensued  a  reaction,  —  silence,  a  rueful 
countenance,  and  sounds  of  despair.  Then 
a  sudden  seizure  of  the  palette-knife,  rag, 
and  turpentine,  and,  with  one  fell  swoop, 
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away  went  all  the  result  of  the  shivering 
Cupid's  much-tried  patience. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  his  father  con- 
tinued in  Windsor,  Webster  often  returned 
to  his  old  quarters ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  another  of  his  court  stories.  The  first 
giraffe  that  appeared  in  this  country  was 
sent  as  a  present  to  George  IV.,  who  com- 
missioned Davis,  an  animal* painter,  to 
make  a  portrait  of  the  creature.  The 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham  was  then  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Webster  happened  to 
be  in  the  corridor  when  the  picture  was 
brought  for  the  royal  inspection.  It  was 
taken  into  the  king's  room,  and  soon  an 
attendant  came  out  and  said  the  marchio 
ncss  was  to  be  asked  to  come  and  see  it. 
Her  ladyship  soon  appeared  in  great  haste, 
but  paused  for  a  moment  as  the  door 
opened  to  admit  her,  and  whispered  ear- 
nestly to  the  page,  **  Am  I  to  admire  it  ?  " 
An  affirmative  nod  was  the  answer,  and 
before  she  was  fairly  into  the  room,  Web- 
ster heard  the  clasping  of  hands,  and  the 
gushing  tones,  *•  Oh,  how  charming!  how 
lovely  !  "  which  proceeded  from  the  lady. 

Mr.  Webster's  art  occupies  a  niche  oy 
itself  in  the  English  school.  His  subjects 
run  partially  on  the  same  line  with  those 
of  Wilkie.  Both  were  humorists,  and 
both  dealt  with  homely  scenes.  Wilkie 
latterly  in  his  life  departed  from  them,  as  in 
his  "John  Knox  preaching,"  but  not  suc- 
cessfully. Webster  never  left  what  he 
felt  was  his  native  vein.  Especially  did  he 
study  the  young,  and  more  especially  the 
boy.  That  audacious  compound,  which  is 
called  "the  urchin,"  was  never  more  faith- 
fully rendered  in  all  his  moods  of  fun  and 
mischief.  The  painter's  chief  triumphs 
were  indeed  won  in  these  varying  parts  — 
struggling,  fighting,  playing,  sliding,  see- 
sawing, teasing,  coaxing,  laughing  —  and 
admirable  in  all.  Notably  are  his  two 
pictures  already  mentioned,  "The  Smile" 
and  "The  Frown,"  the  fruits  of  the  most 
subtle  power  of  observation  —  the  subject 
taken  from  "The  Deserted  Village  — 
the  same  boys  in  the  two  pictures  seated 
on  the  same  bench  —  but  oppositely  af- 
fected by  the  smile  and  frown  of  the  in- 
visible master. 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he : 
Full  well  the  busy  whis|)er,  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

His  style  of  art  was  equally  his  own  ; 
less  powerful  than  Wilkie's,  but  more 
sympathetic  and  far  tenderer,  and  never 
tempted  into  any  exaggeration  of  expres- 
sion.     His  female   type    especially  was  , 
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pleasing,  and  more  nataral  than  WDldeVi 
which  was  often  peculiar,  sniall-eyed«  and 
affected.  Webster  took  nature  for  evei^ 
thing,  and  when  engaged  on  his  picture 
called  "  The  Slide,"  thoueh  sufiEeriug  fron 
the  gout,  had  himself  wheeled  on  to  the 
frozen  pond  to  stud^  the  effect  of  the  ice. 
Wilkie  changed  his  style  on  retuniiw 
from  a  visit  to  Spain.  Webster  visited 
Italy  in  1865,  and  did  full  justice  to  bos 
opportunities  there,  but  they  never  shook 
his  allegiance  to  his  native  scenes  andhii 
individual  style.  He  spent  tfie  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  that  paradise  of  the 
artist,  Cranbrook,  near  Staplehunt,  it 
Kent,  respected  and  beloved  oy  high  and 
low,  and  adored  by  the  ]roung.  No  sooner 
was  his  venerable  figure  seen,  whether 
walkine.  or  in  his  well-known  donkef* 
chair,  than  little  bovs  — and  little  girls  too 
—  started  up  like  flowers  in  his  path^he 
with  a  kind  nod  or  word  for  all  —  and  thet 
began  the  chase  as  to  who  should  open  hit 
gate  for  him. 

Mr.  Webster  was  a  childlike  wonlii|h 
per  of  the  revelations  above  and  anmbd 
him  —  whether  seen  through  the  telesoope 
in  his  garden,  or  the  microscope  in  his 
window.  It  was  with  the  same  humorom 
feeling  that  gave  a  charm  to  his  art*  tint 
coming  to  London  once  in  the  fall  spriq^ 
time,  ne  complained,  with  a  countenaoe 
beaming  with  health  and  content*  that  he 
had  been  positively  driven  away  from  the 
country  by  the  smell  of  the  violets,  and  the 
song  01  the  nighingales. 

A  small  picture  of  his  father  and  mother 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  H^ 
tional  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  most  bcsfld* 
ful  specimens  of  the  technical  pertectieo 
of  his  hand  ^  or  indeed  of  any  hand,  it 
seems  also  to  shed  additional  light  i^oft 
the  character  and  life  of  the  artist  himell 
for  one  can  hardly  look  at  It  without  aoofr 
viction  of  the  goodness  of  the  son,  aii 
the  happiness  ofthe  man  who  executed  ib 


From  All  ThaT«w 
SOME  ETYMOLOGICAL  CURIOS. 

A  PAINSTAKING  cffort  to  tface  the  d^ 
scent  of  many  words  and  phrases  in  ooa- 
mon  u.se  unfolds  an  interesting  field  of 
research  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  several  works,  dealine  in  a  OMMt 
or  less  exhaustive  manner  wiu  the  si^ 
ject,  have  been  published.  It  wonhl  al- 
most seem,  however,  that  the  authon  of 
these  books  have  frequently  missed 
mark  by  aiming  too  high ;  or,  In 
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words,  that  they  have  often  selected  wordi 
or  sayings  which  are  not  by  any  mean: 


Those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  the 
pedigree  of  familiar  terms  wilt  scarcely 
dispute  the  above  assertion ;  for  the  philo- 
logical antiquary  will  often  in  vain  consult 
the  dictionaries  in  question  conceruing 
the  origin  of  such  expressions,  for  ir 
stance,  as  "to  cut  and  run  ;  ""to  take  hii 
down  a  peg["  "to  set  the  Thames  a 
fire ; "  or  the  like.  And  he  will  have  but 
a  slightly  greater  success  in  the  ca; 
numerous  words,  such  as  "queer  "  (which 
is  sufficiently  familiar)  [  the  term  "  jerked," 
as  applied  to  beef;  or  the  name  ■'John 
Dory,  attached  to  a  well-known  denizen 
of  the  deep.  As  the  whole  subject  of 
origin  is  curious,  we  may  as  well  begin 
I   of    the    history    of 


De  Quincey 
etymology    ' 


'^■•and  V, 


IS  a  high  authority  on 
as  also,  beyond  doubt, 
e  have  to  thank  him  for 
placing  on  record  the  strange  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  birth  of  that 
expressive  word.  These  were  brieHy  as 
follows.  Quin,  the  celebrated  actor,  while 
engaged  as  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  one  night  wagered  a 
nobleman  one  hundred  pounds  th;it,  next 
morning,  a  new  word  would  be  in  every- 
body's mouth.  The  wager  was  accepted, 
it  being  clearly  bargained  that  the  word 
would  be  a  brand-new  one.  So,  when  Mr. 
Rich's  theatre  closed  that  evening,  Quin 
called  together  all  the  "  supers  *'  and  other 
inferior  stage  hands.  Giving  each  a  large 
piece  of  chalk  he  desired  them  to  go 
through  all  [he  principal  streets  of  London, 
and  write  in  very  legible  characters  on  the 
sidewalks,  the  word  "  queer,"  Oa  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  of  course,  people  were 
amazed,  and  the  expression  was  literally 
in  everyone's  mouth.  Knots  of  persons 
gathered  here  and  there  to  discuss  the 
matter ;  and  Quin  won  the  wager,  leaving 
lis  a  legacy  in  the  shape  of "  queer." 

Some  of  the  opium-eater's  etymologi- 
cal discoveries  are  interesting,  if  not  al- 
ways trustworthy.  He  tells  us,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  familiar  word  "  ticws  "  is 
simply  a  combination  of  the  initial  letters 
of  the  monosyllables  north,  east,  west, 
south  ;  while  ne  derives  the  opprobrious 
term  "  coward,"  not  from  the  welt-known 
animal  represented  in  its  orthography,  but 
from  that  animal's  caudal  appendage  —  a 
coward  being  one  who  lags  behind  in  bat- 

•  Qi.l/r  did  HOI  oriuinate  in  this  w.j.     Dt  Quincey 


I  tie.  A  similar  kind  of  reasoning,  no 
doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "He  is 
always  behind,  like  the  cow  s  tail,"  which 
is  common  in  some  districts.  Though  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  inventor  of  the 
"  truckle-bed "  was  conversant  with  the 
Greek  Lexicon,  De  Quincey  says  that  that 
article  of  furniture  derives  its  designation 
from  lraehlea,'A  little  wheel. 

We  continually  hear  of  persons  "step- 
ping into  dead  men's  shoes,"  or,  rather,  it 
IS  remarked  that  so-and-so  has  stepped 
into"adead  man's  shoes."  Several  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
orizin  of  this  expression  ;  and  an  excecd- 
ingTy  plausible  one  has  been  set  forth  by 
a  recent  writer.  Very  much  abridged,  It 
is  to  the  following  efifect. 

In  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands 
many  "  tanist  stones  "  have  been  found. 
These  are  generally  portions  of  the  solid 
rock  projecting  above  the  neighboring 
surface ;  and  on  the  tanist  stone  is  carved 
the  impression  of  a  very  large  human  foot. 
Why  the  impression  is  invariably  so  large, 
has  been  a  puxitling  question  to  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  the  writer  on  tanist  stones  makes 
no  attempt  to  explain  this  important  point. 
But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  easily  capable  of 
elucidation;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  statements  of  an  ancient  Celtic  author, 
whose  somewhat  unspellable  name  we  at 
present  forgeL  He  asserts, however,  that 
the  feet  of  the  Picts  were  so  large,  that, 
when  the  men  were  slain  in  battle,  Ihcy 
did  not  fall,  but  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies,  as  it  were,  "  hung,"  for  their  feet, 
owing  to  their  immense  proportions,  re- 
tained their  normal  position  flat  on  the 
ground. 

This  is  surprising  enough,  and  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  the  extraordinary  as- 
pect of  a  field  "  after  the  battle."  But  our 
veracious  writer  goes  further.  He  adds 
that,  in  summer,  the  Ficts  utilized  the 
soles  of  their  feet  after  the  manner  of  the 
modern  umbrella  —  they  lay  on  their 
backs,  and,  elevating  their  lower  limbs, 
were  at  once  provided  with  an  adequate 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

When  a  new  king  or  chief  succeeded  to 
power,  be  installed  himself  by  placing  his 
right  foot  in  the  carved  impression,  at  the 
same  lime  saying  that  he  was  by  right  in- 
stalled into  his  possess-iona,  and  would 
walk  in  his  ancestor's  footsteps.  Thus  he 
ilcpped  into  a  dead  man's  shoes. 

While  treating  of  feet  we  may  here  note 
the  saying  to  "put  the  right  foot  fore- 
most," which,  it  is  believect  can  boast  of 
a  Roman  origin.  Roman  etiquette  re- 
quired a  visitor,  calling  on  aa  acquaint* 
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ance,  to  step  over  the  threshold  with  his 
right  foot ;  and  so  strictly  was  this  in- 
sisted upon,  that  an  attendant  was  posted 
at  the  door  to  see  that  the  regulation  was 
complied  with. 

A  word  which  we  have  just  employed, 
"etiquette,"  is,  of  course,  directly  im- 
ported from  beyond  the  "silver  streak." 
Dut  its  present  meaning  has  considerably 
wandered  from  its  original  signification, 
and  has  done  so  by  the  following  interest- 
ing path.  Etiquette,  in  the  first  place, 
implied  a  ticket,  a  label ;  so,  etiquettes 
were  tied  to  luggage  to  show  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  they  were  also  used  to  indicate 
the  contents  of  legal  deeds  or  other  docu- 
ments. In  course  of  time  tickets  (or  eti- 
quettes) were  given  to  people  on  occasions 
of  state,  or  to  gain  for  them  admission  to 
various  entertainments. 

From  the  latter  circumstance  arose  the 
application  of  the  word  to  ceremonious 
behavior. 

The  curious  word  "leet,"  much  used  in 
Scotland,  is  also  derived  from  the  French. 
According  to  the  old  method  of  an  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow  municipal  election,  a 
large  list  of  persons  was  first  presented 
bv  the  trades,  so  that  the  magistrates  might 
sfiorten  it.  This  was  the  "lang  leet;" 
when  abridged,  it  was  called  the  "short 
leet,'*  The  word  is,  of  course,  a  corrup- 
tion of  ilite^  chosen  persons. 

Among  slang  terms,  "  blunt,"  meaning 
money,  is  from  the  French  blond,  pale- 
colored  coin. 

Some  place-names  have,  however,  been 
set  down  in  too  hasty  a  manner  as  being 
direct  appropriations  from  our  neighbors. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
appellations  Belgrave,  Belgravia,  etc., 
which  are  often  said  to  have  arisen  after 
the  great  influx  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  the  name  of  the  metropoli- 
tan Belgravia  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
village  of  Belgrave,  in  Cheshire.  This 
place  belonged,  for  hundreds  of  years,  to 
a  family  of  Belgraves,  the  ruins  of  whose 
castle  still  exist,  though  the  family  has 
long  been  extinct. 

The  same  county  of  Cheshire  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  saying  "to  grin  like  a  Cheshire 
cat,"  which  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  England.  Several 
accounts  have  been  given  as  to  the  birth  of 
this  suggestive  phrase.  One,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  plausible,  asserts 
that  the  wild  cat  continued  to  inhabit  the 
peninsula  between  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.    The  face,  and  espe- 


cially the  mouth,  of  the  animal  nere  vm 
wide,  and  its  "  gpn  *'  was  so  exoeedii^M 
formidable,  that  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  the  saying,  '*  to  grin  like  a  ChesUre 
cat  '*  came  to  be  a  common  one  amoqg  the 
peasantry.  It  is  also  said  to  have  ansea 
from  the  fact  that  Cheshire  cheeses  weic^ 
at  some  distant  period,  made  in  the  form 
of  the  cat  indigenous  to  the  county.  We 
are  told  that  the  cheeses  were  embellished 
with  whiskers  and  tails ;  and  we  may  siqh 
pose  that  their  mouths  were  accorded  a 
sufficiently  wide  grin  to  give  the  cne  to 
the  saying. 

"To  ^ive  the  cue  "  is  a  common  phiaiii 
According  to  most  dictionaries,  **  cne  "  Ha 
its  theatncal  sense)  is  derived  from  me 
Latin  cauda,  through  the  French  gmmni 
and  the  same  authorities  say  that  it  mens 
the  last  words  of  a  speech  which  Ac 
actor,  who  has  to  reply,  catches  and  i^ 
gards  as  a  notice  to  begin.  This  theoiy 
is,  perhaps,  supported  by  the  fact  tha^  ia 
French  theatrical  phrases,  what  we  cal 
the  <'cue"  is  styled  the  ripiique*  Bat 
Mr.  Wedgewood  maintains  that  the  ahove 
etymology  is  quite  erroneous.  He  a^s 
that  '*  cue  '*  is  derived  from  **  6,**  the  fim 
letter  of  the  Latin  guamdo^  which  used  19 
be  marked  on  the  Roman  players*  pMtib  ' 
to  show  when  they  were  to  enter  aai 
speak. 

The  bibulous  customs  of  our 
have  bequeathed  a  number  of 
phrases  to  our  own  time.  Till 
paratively  recent  period  the  DevoosUR 
farmer,  accompanied  by  his  laborers,  po^ 
formed  the  rite  briefly  described  bdowea 
the  eve  of  Epiphany.  They  proceeded  li 
the  orchard,  and  surrounding  the  apdl* 
trees,  drank  from  a  caqncious  veaadts 
their  budding,  bearing,  and  blowing  Tit 
liquor  used  U>t  this  purpose  was  invariili^ 
a  concoction  of  sugar,  apples,  and  ikL 
being  called  by  the  peasants  "'lairiir 
wool.''  This  extraordinary  appellatifla 
might  well  excite  curiosity,  and  its  ori|||fa 
has  been  explained  as  follows.  The  afr 
cient  Irish  used  to  worship  the  apiiitthlt 
presided  over  fruit,  and  particolaily  ONf 
apple-trees,  the  special  day  devoted  ID  tUs 
celebration  being  called  La  Mas  Ubbal'^ 
the  day  of  the  apple  —  and  the  Bqag 
consumed  on  the  occasion  received  Aa 
name  of  the  day.  Bv  a  series  ol  evcalii 
too  complicated  to  aetail  here,  the  saat 
designation  came  to  be  applied  to  tht 
liquor  of  Devonshire,  etc,  where  we  hnt 
still,  in  **  lambs'  wool,'*  a  cormptfan  ol  Ia 
Mas  Ubhal. 

The  phrases,  **he's  in  a  merry  pin,* 
*'  take  him  down  a  peg,"  we  owe  to 
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wisdom  of  King  Edgar,  who,  accordinj;  lo 
Struit,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress 
the  drinking  customs  of  his  subjects.  He 
would  only  permit  each  village  to  have  one 
ale-house  ;  and  placed  funher  restrictions 
on  the  inhabitants  by  the  singular  method 
of  causing  pins  or  pegs  to  be  affixed  at 
intervals  in  the  drinking-cups,  which  were 
made  of  wood  or  horn.  Whoever  drank 
beyond  these  marks  at  one  draught  be- 
came liable  to  a  penalty.  But  tlie  author 
of  "Curiosities  of  Ale  and  Beer"  says 
that  this  ingenious  device  was  of  little  real 
use,  and  eventually  led  to  increased  drink- 
ing, so  much  so,  that  in  uol,  Anselm 
issued  the  decree,  "  Let  no  priests  go  to 
drinking-bouts,  or  drink  to  pegs."  Such 
drinking  "  to  pegs  "  was  commonly  called 
pin-drinking,  or  pin-nicking,  from  which 
latter,   perhaps,    may   COtne   the   modern 

It  is  said  that  Handel,  while  he  was 
resident  in  England,  was  fond  of  company, 
but  did  not  like  his  guests  to  remain  in 
his  house  beyond  a  certain  period.  If 
one  of  his  friends  was  becoming  tiresome. 
the  ^reat  composer  would  suddenly  start 
to  Ills  feet,  place  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  remark,  "  I  have  a  lot,  I  have  a  tot." 
This  meant  that  he  had  a  "thought,"  an 
idea,  and  must  retire  for  a  moment  to  note 
it  down.  But  when  he  returned  to  the 
room,  it  was  frequently  observed  that  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
refresh  himself;  hence  possibly  the  ex- 
pression, "  a  tot  of  spirits."  While  treat- 
ing of  spirits,  we  may  glance  at  the  word 
"gin,"  which  is  derived  from  the  Dutch, 
who  call  the  hollands  (their  national  spirit) 
giniva.  This  term  they  have  drawn  from 
the  French  ^tf«iVi'«,juniper;  juniper  ber- 
ries being  used  in  flavoring  the  gin  made 
at  Schiedam  from  unmalted  rye. 

Passing  on  from  beer  and  spirits  to  lish 
and  fiesh.we  find  Prescoii,  in  his  "Con- 
it  of  Peru, 
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giving  the  following  theory 
1  of  the  term  "jerked  "  as 
applied  to  beef.  Some  of  the  coarser 
varieties  of  the  Peruvian  sheep  were 
slaughtered,  their  fiesh  being  cut  into  thin 
slices.  These  latter  were  distributed 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  I  oca's 
subjects,  who  converted  them  into  char- 
qui  —  the  dried  meat  of  the  country,  which 
still  continues  to  form  an  important  article 
of  diet  in  Peru,  And  so  charqui  is  now 
represented  in  the  jerked  beef  ot  South 
America.  The  name  "  Peru  ''  itself  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
One  authority  states  that '  " 
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i  of  the  Spaniards,  who 


ujmped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  country;  while  -Mootesioos 
remarks  that  Peru  was  the  ancient  Ophir, 
which  in  time  became  modilied  into  Phiru, 
Piru,  Peru.  This  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
origin  of  the  Scotch  surname  "  Carru- 
thers;"  the  first  of  that  name  being  a 
steersman,  who  was  styled  by  his  ship- 
mates "John  Ca'  the  rudder." 

The  etymology  of  "JohD  Dory  "has 
been  a  vexed  question.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of 
il  janitors,  or  the  doorkeeper.  On  the 
Italian  coast,  the  lish  was  called  SL  Peter, 
and  he  being  supposed  to  be  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven,  11  janitore  was  occa- 
sionally substituted ;  this,  British  tars 
transformed  into  John  Dory.  Among 
vegetables,  the  "Jerusalem  "  artichoke  is 
a  corruption  of  girasolt  —  the  plant  turn- 
ing to  the  sun  —  and  many  may  have 
wondered  what  connection  it  has  with 
Jerusalem,  The  "mayduke" cherry, a^in, 
derives  its  name  from  Medoc  m  Bur- 
gundy ;  while  the  damson  is  damascene, 
or  the  plum  of  Damascus.  The  ■'  biga- 
roon "  cherry  is  so  called  from  Bigorre, 
the  French  province  where  it  is  grown; 
and  "cherry"  itself  is  from  Cerasus,  in 
Asia  .Minor.  Among  celebrated  apples, 
the  "retinefis  la  rttnetie,  ot  ihe"little 
queen;"  while  "pippin  "  is  detlved,savs 
Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  Dutch  puppygie. 
The  brown  "bury  "pear  is  so  named  from 
letting  quality  liturr/) ;  and 
plum  is  a  corruption  of 
"  Orleans." 

The  word  plum  reminds  us  of  the  slang 
term  "plum,  meaning  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Professor  Barrcre  traces 
this  \o  pluma,  a  feather,  the  idea  being 
that  the  man  who  had  accumulated  so 
large  a  sum  had  thoroughly  '■  feathered 
his  nest."  This  is  as  good  as  Dr.  .VUc- 
kay's  etymology  of  AwAc.  a  policeman, 
Bobby,  he  says,  is  derived  from  a  Gaelic 
word,  bobhan,  meaning  "a  big  boy."  But 
Professor  Barrere  confesses  himself  beat 
by  other  financial  tertns,  such  as  "pony," 
"monkey,"  and  "  marygold."  The  name 
"  tanner,"  however,  which  is  attached  to  a 
well-known  coin,  is  derived  from  the  Gipsy 
language.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe 
that  numerous  words,  once  regarded  as 
slang,  have  now  been  regularly  incor- 
porated with  the  English  tongue.  "  Saun- 
terer  "is  an  instance  of  this.  The  beggars 
who,  in  medieval  times,  wandered  about 
the  country,  pretending  that  they  \ 
poor  Crusaders  from  the  sainte  terre,  be- 
came before  long  known  as  sainte-lerrers, 
hence  our  word  saunterer. 
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We  may  perhaps  hazard  the  guess  that 
the  phrase  that  such  a  person^  or  such  an 
undertaking,  is  "up  a  tree,"  is  derived 
from    the    unpleasant    experiences     of 
Charles  the  Second,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester ;  while  we  may  in  passing  at- 
tempt to  deprive  our  American  cousins  of 
the  honor  of  coining  the  terra  **  Lynch 
law."     It    appears    to  be  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  expression  is  of  Yankee 
origin.     liut  a  recent  traveller  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  visited  Galway,  where  he  ^^•as 
shown  one  of  the  principal  **  sights  "  of 
the  town — an  ancient  house,  with  a  win- 
dow over  which  Governor  Lynch  hanged 
his  own  son.     This  event  probably  took 
place  long  before  Lynch  law  was  heard 
of  in  the  far  West.      Many  words  and 
phrases  in    common  use    are,  however, 
importations    from    the     United    States, 
"Yankee"  itself  was  originally  the  word 
**  English,"  as  pronounced  by  the  Indians 
(Yenghies,  Yanghies,  Yankees).  **  Bogus," 
again,  is  from  Borghese,  a  swindler  who 
passed  many  counterfeit  bills  in  America, 
while   "the  upper  ten,"  or  "the  upper 
ten  thousand,"  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  same  country.     Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  special  correspon- 
dent to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  said : 
"  The  seats  for  the  first  night  are  already 
many  of  them  engaged,  and  engaged,  too, 
by  the   very  cream   of  our  upper  ten." 
"  Upper  crust "  is  another  example.  Judge 
Haliburion,  as   Sam    Slick  in    England, 
writes :  "  I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanley, 
Macaulay,  etc.    They  are  all  upper  crust 
here." 

Many  of  us  have  been  told  by  peda- 
gogues or  others  that  the  word  "cabal" 
was  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  Charles  the  Second's  ministers  — 
names  needless  to  detail  here.  This, 
however,  is  undoubtedlv  a  mistake;  for 
we  find  the  word  useci  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir  John  Harrington. 
It  occurs  in  the  epigram :  — 

I  am  no  cabalist,  to  judge  by  number; 

Yet  this  church  is  so  with  pillcers  filled, 
It  seems  to  mc  to  be  the  lesser  wonder. 

That  Sarum's  church  is  every  house  pilled. 

"Hudibras"  was  written  ten  years  be- 
fore the  celebrated  Cabal  of  1672,  yet  we 
find  the  word  employed  by  Butler  in  two 
different  senses.  In  Part  One  it  occurs 
as  follows :  — 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 

And  in  Part  Four,  in  its  usual  accepta- 
tion :  — 


Set  up  committees  o£  cabals. 

To  pack  designs  without  die  waUa. 

Some  etymologists  derive  **  cabal "  tnm 
a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  a  hidden  adenoe 
of  Divine  mysteries,  which  the  rabbb 
affirmed  was  revealed  to  Mosea,  and  by 
him  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  acef^ 
tical  Gentiles,  however,  treated  this  as- 
sumption of  the  Jewish  priests  aa  a  mere 
pretence,  so  in  time  ^  cabal "  came  to 
have  a  less  reverential  significance.  But 
whatever  the  remote  derivation  of  the 
word  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  in  use 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Some  years  ago,  the  expressloiit  **  What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  was  constantly 
in  people *s  mouths.  The  phrase  was  orif* 
inally  taken  from  Tom  Morton's  comedy, 


''Speed  the  Plough.*'  The  play  opens 
with  a  view  of  a  fermhouse,  where  Farmer 
Ashfield  is  seen  sitting  at  a  table,  eDJoj^ 
ing  his  ale,  and  holding  the  following  on- 
loquy  with  his  wife :  — 

**  Ashfield.  Well,  dame,  welcome 
home.  What  news  does  thee  bring  from 
market  ? 

*'Dame.  What  news?  Whatlaiw^ 
told  you  —  that  Farmer  Grundy's  whcH 
brought  five  shillings  a  quarter  more  tfan 
ours  did. 

"  Ashfield.    All  the  better  for  he. 

"  Dame.  And  I  assure  you.  Dame 
Grundy's  butter  was  quite  the  crack  cf 
the  market. 

"Ashfield.  Be  quiet,  will  ye.  Al- 
ways din^-dingine  Dame  Grundy  intOHf 
ears.    *  What  win  Mrs.  Grundy  say? ' ** 

Professor  Barrere  asserts  that  a  sayte 
of  a  different  kind»  ^  gone  to  my  unclear 
is  really  a  pun  upon  uie  Latin  mmau^  te 
hook  which  pawnbrokers  employed  to  Kit 
articles  before  the  more  modem  spout  «M 
invented.  The  latter,  again,  has  fim 
rise  to  another  slang  phrase,  more  pouldf 
expressed  by  the  American  specohlor 
when  he  explained  to  the  BanknuM^ 
Court,  that  his  property  had  gone  ^'mcR 
the  woodbine  groweth. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  sukrwM^  ^f^ 
der  the  rose,'"  is,  ^  in  strict  coafidenoCi* 
Cupid  gave  Harpocrates  (the  god  flf 
silence)  a  rose,  to  oribe  him  not  tiMMlnif 
the  amours  of  Venus.  The  rose  thus  b^ 
came  the  emblem  of  silence.  It  wm 
sculptured  on  the  ceilings  of  banqoefr 
rooms,  to  remind  the  guests  that  i~ 
was  said  there  was  not  to  be  repeated 
side  ;  and  down  to  1526,  a  rose  was 
over  confessionals.  - 

The  dictum  that  *'  cleanliness  la 
godliness,''  has  been  ascribed    to  Jdht 
Wesley ;  but  it  is  said  to  have     -  -       - 
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from  the  following  sentence  by  George 
Herbert  i  "  His  [a  clergyman's]  ap|)arel  la 
plain  but  reverend,  and  clean,  without 
spots  or  dust;  the  purity  of  his  mind 
breaking  out  and  dilating  itself,  even  to 
his  body,  clothes, and  habitation." 

Philologists  seem  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous in  considering  the  familiar  term 
"navvy"  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
'*  navigator,"  for  the  first  canals  being 
known  as  "  navigations,"  their  contractors 
were  called  "  navigators,"  soon  contracted 
to  "  navvies."  About  a  quarter  oE  a.  cen- 
tury ago,  however,  a  clergyman  resident 
at  Fort  William  advanced  the  fallowing 
ingenious  theory  as  to  the  derivalion  of 

In  the  northern  countries  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  (he  Danish  word  na&iis 
used  in  the  sense  of  "neighbor,"  and  has 
so  been  employed  for  centuries.  When 
the  Caledonian  Canal  was  bting  cut  in 
1800  and  the  following  twenty  years,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  engaged 
in  the  work.  These  men  frequently  ad- 
dressed one  another  as  "nabi  — just  as 
an  Englishman  would  probably  say 
" mate,  ■' chum," or  " comrade."  Alarge 
number  of  the  same  men  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  assist  in  the  excavation  of  the 
Crinan  Canal,  which  intersects  the  Mull 
of  Canlyre,  where  they  found  among 
the  workmen  a  very  considerable  admix- 
ture of  Englishmen.  Here  the  use  of  the 
term  "nabi,"  or  "  naabi,"  beciitne  .ill  but 
universal;  and  as  the  contractors  and 
superintendents  were  English,  they  con- 
veyed the  word  with  them  10  the  southern 
canals,  when  it  was  soon  corrupted  into 
"navvy."  This  theory,  if  not  quite  ten- 
able, has  at  least  tlie  merit  of  ingenuity ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  laborers  at  the  Crinin  Canal  were 
called  "  naabis." 

About  the  period  when  caD;ds  were  be- 
ing made  all  over  the  country,  a  va^t  num- 
ber of  Marlello  lowers  rose  along  the 
southern  shores  of  England  anj  Ireland. 
An  invasion  was  expected,  and  it  was 
generally  imagined  that  this  descent  would 
take  place  on  the  Irish  coast.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  viceroy,  and  he  ordered  a 
series  of  isolated  forti5cations  to  be  built. 
But  much  discussion  followed  as  to  the 
design  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction; 
of  these  forts;  there  was  little  prospect  of^ 
Iheir  being  erected  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
It  happened,  however,  that  (he  Duke  of 
Richmond  returned  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, while  the  authorities  were  consider- 
ing a  variety  of  plans.     He  had  witnessed 
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the  bombardment  of  a  little  town,  called 
Martella,  on  the  Corsican  coasL  Most  of 
the  defences  of  this  place  were  quickly 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  heavy  guns  of  the  En- 
glish fleet;  but  one  insignilicanl-looking 
fort  offered  an  unexpected  opposition, 
On  this  building,  which  was  of  a  circular 
form,  the  heaviest  artillery  of  the  times 
made  no  impression  whatever.  The  can- 
non balls  glanced  off  tlie  structure,  just 
as  they  are  said  to  have  done  when  tired 
in  more  recent  days  at  the  circular  turret 
of  the  celebrated  Monitor,  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  So  this  small  Cor- 
sican fort  was  the  progenitor  of  the  mtilli- 
tude  of  Martello  towers,  which  still  mount 
guard  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  turret  ship  Monitor,  above  al- 
luded to.  was  likewise  the  progenitor  of 
hosts  of  vessels  of  similar  build,  called 

Among  exclamations  in  commoo  use, 
"  halloo  and  "  hurrah  "  have  curious 
origins  atiribuied  to  them.  It  is  said  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Queen's  English,"  that 
the  people  of  Charnwood  Forest,  Leices- 
tershire, when  they  desire  to  bail  a  person 
at  a  distance,  call  out,  not  "  Halloo  1 "  but 
"  Hallo  up  r'  This  he  imagines  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  times  when  one  cried  to  an- 
other, "a  loup  1  a  loup  I "  or  as  we  wouid 
now  say,  "Wolf!  wolf  1""  Hurrah,"  again, 
according  to  M.  Littrtf,  is  derived  from 
the  Sclavonic Awriy,  "  to  Paradise."  which 
si^niJied  that  all  soldiers  who  fell  fighting 
viOiantly  went  straight  to  heaven.  "  Pri- 
thee" isobviously  a  corruption  of  "I  pray 
thee ; "  while  "  marry  "  wa-i  originally,  in 
Popish  times,  a  metnod  of  swearing  by 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Srarliar  term  "  jockey  "  is  from  the 
Gipsy  chuikni,  a  whip;  and  John  Gait  in- 
forms us  that "  canter  "  is  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Canterbury."  In  his  "  Entail,"  this 
passage  occurs :  "  The  horse  at  the  same 
moment  started  forward  into  that  pleasant 
speed  at  which  the  pilcrims  of  yore  were 
wont  to  pass  from  L.onaon  to  the  slirine  of 
Thomas  &  Bccket  at  Canterbury,  which 
for  brevity,  is  in  vulgar  parlance  called,  in 
consequence,  a  canter,"  In  the  south  of 
Scotland,  a  donkey  is  termed  a  "  cuddy ; " 
and  near  Melrose  Abbey,  there  is  a  park 
called  "  Cuddy's  Green."  This,  however, 
is     a    contraction    of     Saint     Cuthbert's 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  embarking  on 
a  new  steamship  called  the  Ciiy  of  Edin- 
burgh, remarked  to  the  captain  that  the 
vessel  should  have  been  christened  the 
New  Reekie;  and  he  is  res|>onsible  for 
the  subjoined  explanation  of  tlie  sobriquet 
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Auld  Reekie,  as  applied  to  the  northern 
capital.  A  Fifeshire  laird  used  to  regulate 
the  time  of  evening  worship  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  smoke  of  Edinburgh,  which 
could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  door  of 
his  mansion.  When  he  observed  the 
smoke  thickening,  he  directed  his  family 
to  make  preparations  for  prayer.  "  For 
yonder's  Auld  Reekie,"  said  he,  "  putting 
on  her  nightcap  1 ''  There  is  met  with  in 
some  districts,  a  surname  "  Reekie  ;  "  per- 
haps this  may  be  derived  from  the  byname 
of  the  Scotch  capital. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  one  or  two 
terms  of  a  different  character,  we  find  that 
** turncoat"  has  an  interesting  history. 
One  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  found  his  po- 
sition between  the  opposing  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  somewhat  awkward ; 
and  he  had  often  to  change  sides.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  alternation  of  pol- 
icy he  had  a  coat  made,  blue  on  one  sur- 
face and  white  on  the  other,  either  side 
being  adapted  to  wear  outwards.  When 
in  the  French  interest,  he  appeared  in 
white ;  when  in  the  Spanish,  in  blue. 
From  these  circumstances  he  acquired  the 
nickname  of  Emanuel  the  Turncoat,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other  princes  of 
his  house. 

"  Cravats,"  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so, 
were  introduced  to  Paris  by  the  Croats ; 
while  "  haberdashers  "  derive  their  desig- 
nation from  a  variety  of  cravat  which  en- 
joyed great  popularity,  and  which  was 
called  a  "  berdash." 

"  Blue-stocking  "  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  De  Quincey  attributes  the 
use  of  the  word  to  an  old  Oxford  statute, 
which  instructs  "loyal  scholastic  stu- 
dents "  to  appear  in  blue  socks  ;  while  Dr. 
Bisset  says  **  blue-stocking  "  was  a  sobri- 
quet applied  to  the  only  gentleman  who 
attended  Lady  Mary  Montague's  assem- 
blies in  Portman  Square.  This  gentle- 
man, a  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  wore  blue 
stockings. 

It  is  singular  to  note  that  the  well- 
known  word  "  Whig "  is  derived,  by 
Jamieson,  from  "  whig,"  "  an  acetous  liq- 
uor subsiding  from  sour  cream." 

"  Tory,"  again  comes  from  the  Irish 
**  tora,  tora,"  "stand  and  deliver;"  and 
was  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  bands 
of  outlaws,  who  harassed  and  cut  off  the 
English  in  Ireland.  Then  it  came  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  supposed  abettors  of 
the  celebrated  "  treason  and  plot ;  "  and  at 
a  later  time  a  "  Tory  "  was  one  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  exclusion  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prince  from  the  throne. 

From  the  far  East  we  get  the  saying. 
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<*  white  elephant**  The  Oriental  monardis 
were  wont  to  bestow  a  white  el^hant  oa 
subjects  whom  they  designed  to  hurry  I0 
ruin.  To  house,  feed,  and  attend  on  the 
royal  animal  would  cost  the  unhappy  re- 
cipient of  it  more  than  all  the  care  and 
treasure  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give,  so 
that  at  length  he  was  ruined  by  the  my 
magnificence  of  the  present. 

l*rom  nearer  home  we  have  the  welt 
known  expression,  ^He  will  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire."  It  is  thus  eacplained. 
Our  ancestors  used  a  wooden  millv  or 
quern,  which  sometimes  took  fire  iHwa 
worked  with  great  rapidity.  This  mill  was 
called  the  thammis;  and  when  in  tibe 
hands  of  an  idle  miller,  the  chances  of  Hi 
becoming  ignited  were  considerably  mini- 
mized. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  conclude;  and 
we  may  appropriately  do  so  by  glandv 
at  the  common  phrase,  "  to  cut  and  mnr 
In  ancient  Egypt^  any  one  who  ventnfcd 
to  mutilate  the  deacl  was  held  in  abom- 
ination. But  the  system  of  embalmi^f 
rendered  certain  operations  neceasaiy; 
and  a  low-caste  person  was  selected  la 
make  the  first  incision.  As  soon  as  hi 
had  completed  his  task  he  was  set  «Mi 
by  the  bystanders,  who  belabored  Urn 
with  sticks,  and  thus,  followed  by  stonei 
and  curses,  he  found  it  highly  expedicdii 
having  ''  cut,"  to  ''  run.*'  At  least,  that  ii 
one  explanation  of  the  saying,  and 
it  is  as  good  as  another. 
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The  volume  before  us  is  composed  rf 
a  series  of  essays,  first  published  in  the 
Catholic  periodical  Natur  umd  Ofrndat 
un^^  in  18S5-86.  By  ba  the  greater  mrt 
of  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  a  purely  sdenniic 
character.  The  opening  chapter  aioit 
enters  upon  theoiogicsu  considentionii 
which  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  ditffiift 
recommending  merel^,  in  passiiu^  tiit 
broad  and  wise  doctnnes  it  *'^My*q'f  la 
the  notice  of  those  well-meaning 
who  apprehend  danger  to 
speculations  as  to  origins. 

That  of  our  planetary  system  is  vny 
actively  in  debate  just  now.  The  nebsitf 
hypothesis,  as  fashioned  by  T-apfufff^  ^ 
longer  fits  in  with  all  the  known  '  ~^~ 
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There  are  so  many  of  them  tliat  it  would 
be  surprising  if  it  did,  since  ihe  outside 
of  its  claim  was  to  the  plausible  represen- 
tation of  possible  truth.  It  had  a  part  to 
play  in  Ihe  history  of  science,  which  it 
played  with  eminent  success.  This  was  to 
show  that  thought,  safeguarded  by  right 
reason,  might  be  trusted  to  run  backward 
towards  the  beginnings  of  things — that, 


I  might  have  emerged  from  (he 
brooding  darkness  of  chaos,  along  paths 
not  wholly  inaccessible  to  human  discur- 

But  now  the  reiterated  blows  of  object- 
ors may  fairly  be  said  to  have  shattered 
the  symmetrical  mould  in  which  Laplace 
cast  his  ideas.  What  remains  of  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  solar 
system  did  originate,  somehow,  by  the 
condensation  of  a  primitive  nebula.  The 
rest  is  irrevocably  gone,  and  the  field  lies 
open  for  ingenious  theorizing.  It  has  not 
been  wanting. 

The  newer  cosmogonists  are  di\Hded 
into  two  schools  by  the  more  or  leas  radi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  reforms  they  pro- 
pose. Someseek  wholly  to  abolish,  others 
merely  to  renovate,  the  Kant- Laplace 
scheme.  The  first  class  is  best  represented 
by  M.  Faye,  the  second  bj-  i\L  Wolf  and 
Dr.  Braun.  Dr.  Braun  is,  however,  a 
more  thorough-going  renovator  than  M. 
Wolf.  The  edifice,  as  restored  by  him, 
shows,  indeed,  little  trace  of  its  original 
aspect.  Scarcely  the  invisible  faundation.s 
are  the  same ;  the  superstructure  is  un- 
recognizable. We  will  endeavor  to  sketch 
its  main  features. 

In  widening  the  nebular  hypothesis  to 
embrace  the  whole  sidereal  worht,  our  au- 
thor demands  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
way  of  postulates;  simply  a  co-extensive 
nebula,  structureless,  motionless,  tenuous, 
its  panicles  endowed  with  gravity  and 
atomic  repulsion.  Such  a  nebula,  i"f  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  should  give  birlli  to 
one  portentous,  solitary  sun.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  would  possess  innumerable, 
almost  imperceptible,  local  irregularities, 
which,  forming  so  many  centres  of  attract 
tion,  would  eventually  lead  to  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  nebula  mto  a  vast  multitude 
of  separate  fragments. 

On  one  of  these,  the  destined  progenitor 
of  the  solar  system,  we  are  asked 
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its  development  is,  however,  a  widely  dif 
fcrenl  one  from  that  traced  by  the  great 
French  geometer.  Laplace  assumed  the 
needful  rotation,  and  left  the  rest  to  work 


itself  out  spontaneously.  He  permitted 
!io  external  interference  with  the  tranquil 
processes  which  he  discerned  as  progress- 
—  through  the  ages.  Dr.  Braun.  on  the 
er  hand,  assumes  less  to  begin  with, 
but  invokes  adventitious  aid  m  emer- 
gencies. No  single  nebula  thrown  on  its 
own  resources  suiSced,  he  finds,  for  the 
production  of  the  solar  system.  The 
complicated  phenomena  wliicb  it  presents 
demand  a  complex  origin  to  explain  them. 
The  mass  of  cosmical  matter  in  which 
they  first  began  to  unfold  themselves  was 
accordingly Tjut  the  nucleus  of  what  it 
afterwards  became.  It  not  only  grew  by 
the  accretion  of  similar  masses  falling  to- 
wards it  from  space,  but  acquired  its  gy- 
ratory movement  by  eccentric  collisions 
with  them.  The  conset^uences  of  such 
events  elsewhere  are  visiblv  pictured  to 
us  in  Ihe  spiral  lines  of  lig'lit  of  certain 
nebula.  The  great  whirlpool  in  the  Ca- 
nes Venatiin,  Tor  instance,  betrays  and 
records  the  fall  of  a  comet,  on  the  gigantic 
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strange  peculiarities  of 
accounted  for ;  and  only  thus  i 
impulse  to  axial  rotation  in  oi 
tern  have  been  given. 

The  visits  of  comets,  as  i 
them,  feebly  represent,  we  a 
colossal  in-rushesfrom  intersti 
by  which  the  machinery  of  pli 
duction  was  set  going  and  modified, 
it  is  dif&cult  to  allow  to  such  bodies  the 
independent  origin  implied  in  the  claim 
for  ihem  of  such  illustrative  significance. 
Comets  can  no  longer  be  set  down  as 
mere  casual  intruders  upon  the  solar  sys- 
tem. They  certainly  share  its  translatory 
motion,  since,  if  they  were  either  over- 
taken or  encountered,  they  should  seem  to 
come  most  numerously  from  near  the  apex 
of  the  sun's  path.  But  they  approach  hEm 
indifferently  from  all  parts  of  the  sky.  A 
further  proof  of  the  absence  of  relative 
motion  is  a&orded  by  the  shape  of  the 
tracks  they  pursue.  M.  Faye  has  re- 
marked that,  of  364.  cometary  orbits  calcu- 
lated, not  one  is  a  decided  hyperbola 
(Origine  du  Monde,  p.  146} ;  and  Laplace's 
view  that  they  are  hyperbolic  by  nature 
and  elliptical  only  through  perturbations, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth. 

A  fundamental  objection  to  Laplace's 
cosmogony  is  that  it  implies  a  far  swifter 
axial  movement  in  the  central  bodies  of 
our  system  than  they  actually  possess. 
For  in  the  theory  of  annular  separation, 
the  rotadonof  the    generating    '- 
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strictly  correlated  with  the  revolution  of 
its  offspring  by  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  areas,  which  requires  that  a 
rotating  homogeneous  globe  should  spin 
quicker,  as  it  contracts,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  square  of  its  radius.  Thus,  if  the 
solar  nebula,  when  it  filled  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  rotated  (as  on  the  hypothesis  in 
question  it  must  have  done)  in  Neptune's 
period  of  165  years,  the  period  of  the  sun 
shrunken  to  its  present  dimensions  should 
have  shortened  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
of  2,780,000,000  (the  mean  distance  of 
Neptune)  to  the  square  of  434,000  miles 
(the  solar  radius).  In  other  words,  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  should  be  accomplished 
in  127  seconds,  in  lieu  of  25  days.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  terrestrial  rotation  period  cor- 
responding to  the  lunar  revolution  in  27 J 
days,  is  no  more  than  io(  minutes  1  It  is 
true  that  in  both  these  estimates  (the  latter 
taken  from  Dr.  Braun's  pages),  the  effects 
of  central  condensation  are  neglected,  al- 
though it  must  inevitably  have  made  some 
progress  before  annulation  began  ;  but  no 
allowance  on  this  score,  however  liberal, 
can  possibly  reconcile,  though  it  contrib- 
utes to  lessen,  the  discrepancy. 

Dr.  Braun  adjusts  the  balance  in  this 
way.  The  solar  nebula  had  never  at  any 
time,  in  his  view,  a  uniform  axial  move- 
ment. He  even  ventures  to  consider  the 
present  unequal  rotation  of  the  sun  as  a 
survival  of  the  primitive  state  of  things  to 
which  the  central  deficiency  of  rotational 
momentum  is  due.  For  the  entire  mass 
was,  in  the  beginning,  set  gyrating  by  ex- 
ternal impacts.  Movement  was  hence 
generated  predominantly  in  its  outer  re- 
gions, and  was  only  by  degrees  and  im- 
perfectly communicated  to  the  nuclear 
parts. 

The  device  is  marked  by  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  is  at  any  rate  preferable  to 
the  eddying  movements  by  which  M.  Faye 
evades  the  same  embarrassment.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  needed  by  Dr.  Braun, 
since  the  "  ring  theory  "  of  planetary  for- 
mation is  almost,  and  logically  ought  to 
be  completely,  abandoned  by  him.  Diffi- 
culties have  of  late  been  thickening  round 
it ;  they  reached  a  climax  when  the  con- 
viction was  attained  that,  apart  from  the 
neutralizing  effects  of  tidal  friction,  it 
could  only  result  in  the  retrograde  motion 
of  all  secondary  systems.  The  plan  of 
centres  of  condensation  is  accordingly 
substituted  by  our  author.  This  has  the 
advantaiije  of  allowing  planets  to  begin  to 
form  anywhere  in  the  nebula.  It  emanci- 
pates them  from  that  strict  conformity  to 
the  equatorial  level  which  was  an  incon- 
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venient  feature  of  Laplace's  hypotfaealt; 
and  though  they  necessarily  tended,  in  the 
course  oftheir  growth,  to  aescend  towards 
it,  enough  may  perhaps  remain  of  their 
primitive  divergence  to  explain  the  olh 
served  slight  deviations  from  the  funda> 
mental  plane.  Yet  Dr.  Braua*s  confidence 
in  this  rationale  of  the  iadioations  of  the 
planetary  orbits  is  so  far  from  being  on- 
limited  that  he  holds  in  reserve,  in  case  o£ 
its  failure,  other  means  for  bringing  about 
the  same  end. 

Each  planet  is  roughly  estimated  to 
have  started  on  its  career  at  about  five 
times  its  present  distance  from  the  sun. 
In  condensing,  it  descended  towards  i^ 
sweeping  up  materials  as  it  went,  until 
finally  almost  the  whole  of  the  diffused 
gaseous  stuff  was  concentrated  in  sun  and 
planets,  and  the  intervening  spaces  were 
void.  By  that  time,  too,  tangenti^  veto 
ity  had  come  to  balance  gravityp  and  die 
slow  inward  approach  ceased.  But  the 
resistance  met  with  in  the  earlier  stans 
of  its  history  by  the  growing  and  faUiqf 
planet  had  had  one  result  ot  vital  impor- 
tance to  its  future.  It  had  imparted  to  it 
a  movement  of  rotation.  As  it  settled 
down  in  close  spirals  towards  its  preseat 
orbit,  its  velocity  must  everywhere  have 
exceeded,  by  a  small  amount,  the  velocitf 
in  the  same  direction  of  the  medium  iQ 
which  it  moved.  The  density  of  that  n^ 
dium  must,  however,  have  increased 
towards  the  sun;  and  the  embiro  planet 
consecjuently  experienced  a  slight  excess 
of  resistance  on  its  inner  side,  resultia| 
in  a  direct  whirline  movement.  Dr. 
Braun  endeavors  to  snow  that  the  rotation 
thus  set  on  foot  must  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  external  layers  oi  the  pbnB> 
tary  nebula.  His  motive  is  that  of  condt 
iatmg  the  swift  circulation  of  satellites  yet 
to  be  born  from  it  with  the  comparatively 
sluggish  spinning  of  the  parent  mass. 

Tidal  friction  he  rejects  as  an  ageMt 
of  planetary  development,  attributing  IS 
it  barely  the  power  to  have  rendered 
absolute  an  already  approximate  coinci- 
dence between  the  periods  of  rolatioi 
and  revolution  of  satellites.  Perhaps  he 
might  here  be  induced  to  reconsider  Us 
position.  At  least  in  the  case  of  te 
lunar-terrestrial  system,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  tidal  friction  was 
largely  concerned  in  bringing  about  its 
present  condition.  We  may  further 
assure  him  that  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin 
(whom  he  evidently  identifies  with  the  lale 
Charles  Darwin,  his  father)  has  not  oo» 
mitted  the  blunder  he  imputes  to  him  of 
ascribing  to  the  moon  a  Moritr  period  ol 
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revolution  than  that  of  the  earih's  rota- 
tion, at  the  time  when  it  began,  under  the 
reactive  influence  of  the  tidal  wave,  lo 
travel  slowly  outward  from  near  its  sur- 
face. On  the  contrary,  a  sliRhtlv  inferior 
angular  velocity  in  the  satellite  is  the  as- 
sumed starting-point  of  all  his  subsequent 
reasoning  on  the  subject 

For  the  completion  of  the  solar  system 
in  its  minor  details.  Dr.  Braun  is  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  collisions  with  some 
of  the  many  nebulous  fragments  which 
continued  lo  be  drawn  towards  it  from 
unfathomed  depths  of  space.  Most  of 
these  became  incorporated  with  the  sun, 
but  a  certain  proportion  tnnsl  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  planets,  which,  in  their 
forming  state,  as  possessing  less  mass  and 
velocity,  were  more  sensitive  lo  such 
shocks  than  when  fully  formed.  Thus, 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  might  have  been 
altered,  we  are  told,  i"  by  ihe  impact 
upon  the  inchoate  earth  of  a  body  possess- 
ing jjif^  of  its  present  mass.  Facilities 
even  greater  were  offered  for  changing 
the  elements  of  rotation  ;  that  of  the  earth, 
when  of  seventy  times  its  actual  radius, 
might  even  have  been  stopped  altogether, 
by  collision,  under  specially  favorable 
circumstances,  with  a  mass  only  j^^^  of 
the  terrestrial. 

But  this  method  of  explanation  is  rad- 
ically unsatisfactory.  It  suggests  the 
deas  ex  machind  of  an  unskilled  drama- 
tist, and  cannot  be  admitted  without 
protest  into  scientitic  speculation.  We 
have  learned  to  regard  comctary  impacts 

mogonist,  Such  events  are  not  impossible, 
but  to  resort  to  them  in  difficulties  is  to 
throw  up  the  game  of  ordered  inference. 
The  conviction  remains  unalterable  that 
the  results  visible  to  ua  were  brought 
about  by  meansless  apparently  fortuitous. 
Dr.  Braun,  for  example,  is  obliged  lo  sup- 
pose not  only  that,  before  the  separation  of 
the  moon,  the  axis  of  the  lunar-terrestrial 
nebula  was  deviated,  by  extraneous  agen- 
cies of  the  kind  indicated,  to  Ihe  extent 
of  5°  from  its  original  position  of  perpen- 
dicularity to  the  [Sane  of  llie  ecliptic;  but 
that,  subsequently  to  the  separation,  fur- 
ther shocks  continued  the  process  upon 
the  earth  alone  until  the  inclination  at- 
tained its  present  value  of  231°.  Still  less 
admissibly,  the  solar  axis  is  assumed,  af- 
ter the  formation  of  Venus,  to  have  been 
tilted  s°  by  a  numberof  successive  im- 
pacts. A  transcendent  degree  of  improb- 
ability seems  to  be  reached  by  this 
conjecture.  I 

In  the  order  of  planetary  production,  i 


Dr.  Braun  follows  Laplace.  Neptune  ia 
his  oldest  planet.  And  the  fact  that  it 
revolves  very  nearly  in  the  "invariable 
plane  "  of  the  solar  svstem  is  confirmatory 
of  the  view  that  it  really  was  the  first  body 
(instead  of  being  the  last,  as  M.  Faye 
supposes)  to  become  severed  frotn  the 
primitive  nebula,  the  rotation  of  which  is 
likely  to  have  been  conducted  in  that 
plane  (ViaM,  Bull.  Astrangmiqiie,  I.  ii.,  p, 
228).  Neptune  alone,  owing  lo  the  dis- 
tinction of  hia  retrograde  rotation,  is 
allowed  byourauthor  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  detachment  and  eventual  condensa- 
tion of  a  nebulous  ring.  Bm  Professor 
Kirkwood  lias  raised  an  objection  to  this 
orthodox  mode  of  genesis  which  applies 
with  especial  force  to  the  remotest  planet. 
The  coalescence  into  a  single  globe  of  the 
fragments  of  a  broken-up  ring,  if  it  hap- 
pened at  all  (which  is  uncertain)  would, 
it  appears,  have  been  an  unconscionably 
slow  process.  Thus,  two  opposite  por- 
tions of  a  ring  of  the  dimensions  of  Nep- 
tune's orbit  could  scarcely  have  come 
together  in  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  years.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  startling  demand  on  the  time- 
exchequer  even  of  the  cosmos. 

Uranus  ia  regarded  by  Dr.  Braun  as 
what  Bacon  calfcd  a  "limiting  instance  " 
between  the  annular  and  the  nuclear  meth- 
ods of  generation.  An  abortive  ring  gave 
place  to  a  centre  of  condensation,  Ihe  re- 
sult (helped,  perhaps,  by  some  well-aimed 
cometary  shoves)  being  the  indecisive 
character  of  the  Uranian  rotation  on  an 
axis  lying  prone  in  the  plane  of  revotulion. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  outlines  of 
the  last  and  newest  cosmogony.  While 
dissenting  from  some  of  its  conclusions, 
we  readily  admit  that  it  is,  in  several  ways, 
a  noteworthy  eSort.  Its  appearance  may 
be  said  lo  mark  the  dclinile  abandonment, 
by  sound  thinkers,  of  the  annular  method 
of  planet  ^nd  satellite  formation.  The 
preciseness  of  the  conditions  of  that  cele- 
brated hypothesis  lent  it  its  charm,  but 
has  proved  its  ruin.  Had  they  been  less 
definite,  it  might  have  lived  longer.  But 
it  gave,  as  it  were,  hostages  to  the  future 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  redeem. 

It  is  gradually  becoming  clear  that, 
while  the  various  members  of  the  solar 
family  owned  unquestionably  a  common 
origin,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  a  common  history.  Each  ran  through 
a  cycle  of  development  particular  to  itself, 
and  appointed,  without  doubt,  to  adapt  it 
to  a  special  purpose.  The  biography  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  as  narrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Darwin,  is  an  example.    Here  ' 
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fluences  predominated  which,  in  every 
other  secondary  system,  were  compara- 
tively unfclt. 

This  <n-owing  persuasion  of  what  we 
may  call  planetary  individuality  is  re- 
flected in  Dr.  Braun*s  vigorous  and  origi- 
nal chapters.  He  has  honestly,  and  with 
no  small  ability,  worked  out  ai  initio  the 
problems  that  they  deal  with,  and  he  finds 
them  insoluble  by  the  uniformitarian 
method  of  treatment.  The  expedients  by 
which  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  diversity  of 
results  by  introducing  a  diversity  of  vicis- 
situdes, strike  us  perhaps  as  arbitrary  and 
awkward ;  but  the  admission  of  their  ne- 
cessity by  an  inquirer  of  such  acuteness, 
and  so  well  abreast  of  contemporary  sci- 
entific thought,  is  highly  instructive.  We 
shall  return  later  to  the  part  of  his  inter- 
esting work  devoted  to  solar  theory. 

A.  M.  Clerke. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  "SPENT"   LAWS. 

A  BILL  introduced  this  session  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  further  revision  of 
the  statutes,  and  for  the  repeal  of  "spent," 
"  superseded,"  and  obsolete  laws,  serves 
to  remind  us  what  an  extraordinary  mu- 
seum of  curious  and  delightfuf  learning  is 
that  many-volumed  work,  "  The  Statutes 
at  Large."  Yet,  entertaining  and  inform- 
ing as  are  the  statutes,  how  few  people 
have  explored  their  treasures  1  To  the 
general  public,  an  act  of  Parliament  means 
one,  and  one  thing  only,  —  a  series  of 
dry,  unintelligible  facts,  conveyed  in  bad, 
tedious,  and  unexpressive  English,  and 
totally  devoid  of  light  or  interest.  The 
idea  that  statute  law  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  readable,  is  one  totally  and  abso- 
lutely inconceivable ;  and  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  rather  than  face  so  terrible 
an  ordeal  as  its  perusal,  will  wade  through 
an  infinity  of  dry  little  abstracts,  be  they 
never  so  incorrect  and  incomplete.  No 
doubt  people  readily  admit  that  the  ped- 
ant and  the  historian  will  find  important 
facts  therein  ;  but  this  is  not  our  point. 
It  is  that,  putting  aside  all  question  of 
mere  antimiarian  lore,  the  statutes  at  large 
contain  plenty  of  entertainment  for  those 
who  like  to  see  the  amusing  side  of  the 
life  that  was  led  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Amonj;  the  statutes  now  to  be  repealed, 
there  are  some  very  curious  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. In  the  tnird  year  of  Edward  I. 
was  passed  what  in  enect  is  a  primitive 


press  law.  It  is  directed  a^nst  *tlie 
Devisors  of  Tales  whereby  Disooid  or 
occasion  of  Discord  hath  arisen  betwcca 
the  King  and  his  People  or  great  men  of 
this  Realm ; "  and  under  it  is  commanded 
that  **  henceforth  none  be  so  hardy"  as  to 
publish  false  news.  The  penalty  ander 
this  act  is  an  extremely  amusing  one: 
The  publisher  of  the  false  news  is  to  be 
put  in  prison,  and  kept  there  **  until  he 
hath  brought  him  into  Court  which  wis 
the  first  author  of  the  Tale.*"  This  sort  of 
^* Arabian  Nights"  justice  would  baldly 
suit  the  editors  of  our  evening  newqnp 
pers.  This  enactment  proved,  however, 
not  strong  enough;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  Richard  II.  a  fresh  act,  directtd 
against  **  Horrible  and  False  Lyes,**  had 
to  be  passed.  The  payment  of  tithe  seem 
to  have  been  an  object  of  dislike  as  eauly 
as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  for  it  is  now 
sought  to  repeal  an  act  passed  in  his  rrijil 
against  "purchasing  Bulls  to  be  m* 
charged  of  tithes."  It  appears  from  tibe 
statute  that  certain  religious  men^^A, 
monks  of  the  order  of  Cisteox  —  hadol^ 
tained  papal  bulls  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  to  restrain  them  the  useful  penalties cf 
praemunire  were  brought  into  play.  Pttw 
haps  the  most  important  of  ul  the  ads 
dealt  with  in  the  present  revision  is  tti 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  "concerning  the  lam 
to  be  used  in  Wales," — in  effect,  the  Acl 
of  Union  between  Eneland  and  WilcSi 
which  is  partly  repealea.  The  preamUcb 
which  is  still  left  in  force,  recites  and  cb> 
acts  that,  "  Albeit  the  PrIncipaUty  ef 
Wales  justl)r  and  righteously  is  and  eicr 
hath  been  incorporated,  suDJect  to  aid 
under  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Reafaii 
as  a  very  member  and  joint  of  the  sia^ 
yet  notwithstanding  because  in  the  siOM 
Principality  divers  Rights,  Laws,  and Oii^ 
toms  be  far  discrepant  from  the  Laws  aid 
Customs  of  this  Realm,  and  because  tte 
People  do  daily  use  a  speech  nothing  Ska 
nor  consonant  to  the  natural  mother  to^M 
used  within  this  Realm,  some  mde  aid 
ignorant  People  have  made  distinction  and 
diversity  between  the  King's  subjects  cf 
this  Realm  and  his  subjects  of  the  said 
Principality,  whereby  great  discord,  vari- 
ance, debate,  division,  murmur,  and  sedi* 
tion  hath  grown  between  his  saidsufajedfc 
His  Highness,  of  a  singular  zeal,  kvfCb 
etc.,  minding  to  reduce  them  to  perfect 
order,  notice,  and  knowledge  of  his  faiw% 
and  utterly  to  extirp  all  and  siogolar  tha 
sinister  usages  and  Customs  differia| 
from  the  same,  and  to  bring  the  said  i& 
jects  of  this  his  realm  and  of  the  aaid  Prf^ 
cipality  to  an  amicable  oonaxd  and  vdtfb 
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hath  therefore  by  the  deliberate  advice, 
etc.,  ordained,  etc.,  that  tlie  said  Princi- 
pality shall  stand  and  continue  forever 
(roin  henceforth  incorporated,  united,  and 
annexed  to  and  with  tliis  his  realm  of  En- 
gland." If  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent 
studies  of  Welsh  nationality,  has  come 
across  this  act,  he  ha3  no  doubt  found 
considerable  comfort  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  wished  in  the  sixteenth  century  lo 
mark  the  "distinction  and  diversity  of 
England  and  Wales  were  called  "  rude 
and  ignorant  people  ; "  for  do  not  these 
expressions  clearly  show  that  the  masses 
were  held  to  be  for  disruption,  and  the 
classes  for  union  ?  The  Welsh  act,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  repealed  statute  which 
is  of  interest  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  That 
of  George  I.  '-to  encourage  the  planting 
of  Timber-Trees,  Fruit- Trees,  and  other 
Trees  for  ornament,  shtlter,  or  protil,  and 
for  the  belter  Preservaiion  of  the  same," 
bears  upon  his  well-known  love  of  forestry. 
If  people  ask  what  is  ihi;  use  of  repealing 
a!i  these  old  laws,  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  can,  we  believe,  draw  a  very  good  an- 
swer from  the  statue  of  George  Hi.  lo  reg- 
ulate "the  making  and  vending  of  Metal 
Buttons,"  Of  this  act  is  lold  a  very  cele- 
brated circuit  story.  Not  very  long  ago, 
an  action  was  brought  by  a  manufacturer 
to  recover  the  price  of  certain  ordinary 
steel  buttons  sold  to  a  dealer  in  such 
goods.  The  matter  was  one  of  simple 
contract,  and  there  seemed  no  possilile 
defence  to  the  action.  An  ingenious  coun- 
sel, however,  discovered  or  remembered 
the  act  of  George  III.,  and  pleaded  in  de- 
fence that  no  action  would  lie  for  the  price 
of  the  buttons,  since  the  contract  was  alto- 
gethervoid,  having  been  made  in  contra- 
vention of  the  statute  which  in  effect 
forbids  the  sale  of  metal  buttons  unless 
gilt  or  silver-plated.  If  the  story  is  a  true 
one,  it  certainly  gives  a  good  reason  for 

If  there  is  curious  matter  to  be  found  in 
the  acts  just  repealed,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  is  there  matter  of  interest  discov- 
erable in  those  cither  repealed  before  or 
still  adorning  the  Statute  Book.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  delightfully 
naivf  than  the  bill  preferred  by  the  Up- 
holsterers' Company  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI L,  discussing  "  what  stuff  Upholsterers 
shall  put  in  Bolsters,  Feather-beds,  and 
Pillows"?  The  Company,  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  recital,  are  much  horriHed 
to  find  that  certain  people,  to  the  "great 
jeopardy,  loss,  and  deceit"  of  the  king's 
subjects,  are  making  feather-beds  and  bol- 
sters "  of  two  manner  of  corrupt  stuffs,  — 


that  is  to  say,  scalded  Feathers  and  dry 
pulled  feathers  together,  which  is  conta- 

fious  for  man's  body  to  lie  on."  It  must 
e  admitted  that  the  mixture  does  not 
sound  a  very  fearful  one.  The  Company, 
however,  wax  very  wroth  at  the  notion, 
and  go  on  to  explain  how,  "  by  the  heat  of 
man^  body,  the  savor  and  taste  is  so 
abominable  and  contagious  that  many  of 
the  king's  subjects  have  been  thereby 
destroyed."  It  is  evidently  hard  work 
enough  for  the  draftsman  to  keep  his  lan- 
guage within  bounds  when  he  is  describ- 
ing "the  deceitful  making  of  this  corrupt 
and  unlawful  stuff."  When  he  gets  to 
the  remedies  and  the  operative  part  of  the 
act,  he  becomes  completely  incoherent 
with  rage,  and  enacts  not  only  that  no 
person  sltall  make,  utter,  or  sell  any  of  the 
"corrupt  and  unlawful  stuff,"  but  that  it 
shall  be  "  utterly  damned  forever."  Even 
nowadays,  when  a  private  member,  newly 
elected,  drafts  one  of  those  small  bills  to 
redress  a  local  inconvenience,  which 
unwitliagly  repeal  by  implication  the  vital 
parts  of  ftlagna  Charta  or  the  Statute  De 
Donis,  he  seldom  breaks  out  so  furiously 
in  bis  excessive  leal  for  reform.  The  last 
clause  of  the  Bolster  Act  is  curiously 
English,  and  was  evidently  inserted  in 
committee  by  some  Lord  Werayss  or  Lord 
Oramwell  of  the  day.  It  is  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  any  one  who  likes  may 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  "for  their  own 
proper  use  in  their  houses,  any  of  the 
aforesaid  corrupt  and  unlawful  stuff." 
Acts  of  tliis  kind  abound  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  son.  They  are  all  of 
them  extremely  entertaining,  on  account 
of  the  querulous  eagerness  with  which  the 
perplexed  legislature  rushed  into  law- 
making directed  against  manufacturing 
deceits.  The  statute  called  "A  remedy 
to  avoid  deceitful  sleights  used  upon  Fus- 
tians" is  ouite  melodramatic  in  the  way  in 
which  it  describes  how  "divers  persons 
by  subtil  and  undue  sleights  and  means 
have  deceivably  imagined  and  contrived 
with  the  which  Irons 
:  most  highest  and  secret  places  of 
houses  they  strike  and  draw  the  said 
over  the  said  Fustians  unshorn,  by 
.s  of  which  ihey  pluck  oS  the  nap  and 
n  of  the  same  Fustians,  and  break 
ily  both  the  ground  and  threads  in 
sunder."  Why  these  evilly  disposed  per- 
sons should  thus  have  sat  up  in  their 
attics  utterly  spoiling  good  fustian  in  the 
way  described,  does  not  appear,  but  strin- 
gent provisions  are  enacted  to  prevent  the 
practice.  It  is  curious  lo  find  in  the  leg- 
loiiiinn    nt    ikb   Bi^tecntb    Leolurv, 
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regulating  trades  and  professions  in  very 
much  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  regulate 
them  ourselves.  The  bill  for  the  appoint- 
ing of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  a  case  in  point.  The  recital 
waxes  very  indignant  over  the  fact  that 
"  Physick  and  Surgery  "  is  practised  by 
persons  "  who  have  no  manner  of  insight 
in  the  same," and  "common  artificers  as 
Smiths,  Weavers,  and  Women  boldly  and 
accustomably  take  upon  them  great  cures 
and  things  of  great  difficulty  in  the  which 
they  partly  use  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
partly  apply  such  medicines  as  be  very 
noious  and  nothing  meet  thereof,  to  the 
high  Displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  erievous  hurt,  dam- 
age, and  destruction  of  many  of  the  King's 
liege  people,  most  especially  of  them  that 
cannot  discern  the  cunning  from  the  un- 
cunning."  Certainly  the  notion  of  a  smith 
attempting  to  effect  a  cure  by  a  mixture 
of  sorcery  and  "  noious  "  drugs  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  after  such  a  recital  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  the  holding  of  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  medical  examinations. 
When  the  government  is  obliged  to  drop 
legislation  much  needed  by  the  country 
simply  because  members  will  not  stay  in 
town,  the  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  that  no 
Knights  of  the  Shire  nor  Burgesses  depart 
before  the  End  of  Parliament,"  has  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  The  act  states  that  though 
"commonly  in  the  end  of  every  Parlia- 
ment divers  many  great  and  weighty  mat- 
ters "  are  still  to  be  settled,  members 
leave  town,  and  it  therefore  inflicts  penal- 
ties on  their  doing  so  without  the  leave  of 
the  speaker.  However,  even  though  the 
act  were  still  in  force,  it  would  not  be 
available  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  for  under 
it  the  punishment  is  the  losing  by  the 
member  of  "all  those  sums  of  money 
which  he  or  they  should  or  ought  to  have 
had  for  his  or  their  wages."  Strange  and 
fussy  are  the  acts  "  concerning  outlandish 
people  calling  themselves  Egyptians." 
These  people,  complains  the  act,  "  using 


no  craft  nor  feat  of  Merchandise!  bave 
gone  from  Shire  to  Shire  and  place  1o 
place  in  great  companies,  and  used  great 
subtil  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
people,  bearing  them  in  hand  that  they  br 
palmistry  could  tell  Men*s  and  Womeni 
fortunes,  etc."  From  an  act  of  this  sort 
passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  gather 
that  "this  sort  of  counterfeit  rogue,"as  die 
old  law-books  call  them,  had  already  b^ 
gun  to  attract  to  themselves  —  as  in  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  poem  of  **  The  Sduriar- 
Gipsy"  —  native  Englishmen  of  wandei^ 
ing  habits,  who  learnt  their  language  and 
adopted  their  nomadic  and  predatory 
ways. 

To  make  anything  like  a  real  exandna* 
tion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  statutes  would 
far  outrun  the  space  at  our  disposaL  We 
cannot  stop  to  tell  our  readers  now  one  of 
Henry  VIlI.*s  Parliaments  passed  an  act 
against  crows  and  rooks,  m  which  the 
cross  and  spiteful  tone  of  the  language 
caused  by  the  *'  innumerable  number  of 
Rooks,  Crows,  and  Chouehs  which  dailr 
breed  and  increase  throughout  the  Realm,* 
and  by  the  **  wonderful  and  marvclkm 
great  quantity  of  grain  they  consume," is 
extremely  funny.  **  If,"  says  the  statate^ 
*'the  said  Crows,  Rooks,  and  Choughs 
should  be  suffered  to  breedand  continue;*' 
the  country  will  utterly  go  to  ruin,  we 
wish  we  could  introduce  our  readert  to 
some  most  amusing  pieces  of  coHogmsl 
socialism  to  be  found  in  the  statute  called 
^*  Concerning  the  number  of  sheep  ooe 
should  keep.*'  In  the  recitals  Mr.  Caap 
beare  could,  we  should  imagine,  find  the 
very  greatest  solace  and  comfort,  notwitb- 
standmg  that  the  answer  to  the  questioa 
propounded  by  the  legislature  is  "not 
above  two  thousand."  As  it  is,  we  matt 
leave  the  subject  of  **  spent  laws  **  wi^ 
a  recommendation  to  any  one  who  hai 
access  to  a  public  library  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  the  statutes  at  largie.  If  i 
man  once  eets  the  taste,  he  will  find  a  i 
and  most  delightful  field  of  reading 
to  him. 


Origin  of  Atmosphere  Ozone.  —  A  great 
many  theories  have  been  propounded  in  expla- 
nation of  the  mode  of  formation  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of 
C.  Wurster,  whose  observations  have  led  him 
to  conclude  that  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  clouds.  He  states  that  when 
clouds  are  continuallv  formed  from  above 
they  become  highly  charged  with  this  active 
form  of  oxygen,  whilst  those  formed  from 


below  only  contain  it  in  notable  quantity  is 
their  upper  la^rer.  This  theory  has  one  a^ 
vantage  over  many  others,  it  admits  of  oofr 
firmation  or  refutation  both  by  obsembaB 
and  experiment.    Artificial  cicada  are  cari^ 


formed,  may  be  confined  in  glsss  vesi 
there  exposed  to  sunlight.    Ordinaiy 
eter  paper  contained  u  the  same 
at  once  display  the  formation  of 
actually  occurs.        Hardirkkifft 
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KAISER  DEAD. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

ApHie,  1887. 

What,  Kaiser  dead  ?    The  heavy  news 
Post-haste  to  Cobden  calls  the  Muse, 
From  where  in  Farringford  she  brews 

The  ode  sublime, 
Or  with  Pen-bryn*s  bold  bard  pursues 

A  rival  rhyme. 

Kai's  bracelet  tail,  Kai*s  busy  feet. 

Were  known  to  all  the  village  street. 

**  What,  poor  Kai  dead  ?"  say  all  I  meet ; 

**  A  loss  indeed  1  ** 
O  for  the  croon  pathetic,  sweet, 

Of  Robin's  reed  I* 

Six  years  ago  I  brought  him  down, 

A  baby  dog,  from  London  town ; 

Round  his  small  throat  of  black  and  brown 

A  ribbon  blue, 
And  vouch 'd  by  glorious  renown 

A  dachsnound  true. 

His  mother,  most  majestic  dame. 

Of  blood  unniix'd,  from  Potsdam  came; 

And  Kaiser's  race  we  deem'd  the  same  — 

No  lineage  higher. 
And  so  he  bore  the  imperial  name. 

But  ah,  his  sire  1 

Soon,  soon  the  days  conviction  bring. 
The  collie  hair,  the  collie  swing, 
The  tail's  indomitable  ring, 

The  eye's  unrest  — 
The  case  was  clear ;  a  mongrel  thing 

Kai  stood  confest. 

But  all  those  virtues,  which  commend 
The  humbler  sort  who  serve  and  tend. 
Were  thine  in  store,  thou  faithful  friend. 

What  sense,  what  cheer  I 
To  us,  declining  tow'rds  our  end, 

A  mate  how  dear  I 

For  Max,  thy  brother-dog,  began 
To  flag,  and  feel  his  narrowing  span. 
And  cold,  besides,  his  blue  blood  ran, 

Since,  'gainst  the  classes, 
lie  heard,  of  late,  the  Grand  Old  Man 

Incite  the  masses. 

Yes,  ^^ax  and  we  grew  slow  and  sad ; 
But  Kai,  a  tireless  shepherd-lad. 
Teeming  with  plans,  alert,  and  glad 

In  work  or  play. 
Like  sunshine  went  and  came,  and  bade 

Live  out  the  day  I 

Still,  still  I  see  the  figure  smart  — 
Trophy  in  mouth,  agog  to  start. 


*  Come,  join  the  melancholioat  croon 
0>  Robin's  reed. 

(Burns,  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy.) 


Then,  home  returo'd,  once  more  depnt; 

Or  prest  together 
Against  thy  mistress,  loving  heart. 

In  winter  weather. 

I  see  the  tail,  like  bracelet  tidrl'd. 
In  moments  of  disgrace  imcurl'd. 
Then  at  a  pardoning  word  refurl'd, 

A  conquering  sign ; 
Crying,  "  Come  on,  and  range  the  vocldi 

And  never  pine.'* 

Thine  eye  was  bright,  thy  coat  it  shone; 
Thou  hadst  thine  errands,  off  and  on; 
In  joy  thy  last  mom  flew ;  anon^ 

A  fit  I    All's  over; 
And  thou  art  gone  where  Geist  hath 

And  Toss,  and  Rover. 

Poor  Max,  with  downcast,  reverent  heada 
Regards  his  brother's  form  outspread; 
Full  well  Max  knows  the  friend  is  dead 

Whose  cordial  talk. 
And  jokes  in  dog^h  language  said, 

Beguiled  ms  walk. 

And  Glory,  stretch'd  at  Burwood 
Thy  passing  by  doth  vainly  wait; 
And  jealous  Jock,  thy  only  hate** 

The  chiel  from  Skye, 
Lets  from  his  shaggy  Highland  pate 

Thy  memory  die. 


Well,  fetch  his  graven  collar  fine. 
And  rub  the  steel,  and  make  it 
And  leave  it  round  thy  neck  to 

Kai,  in  thy  grave. 
There  of  thy  master  keep  that  sign« 

And  this  plain  stave. 

Fofftai(fal|y 


AUTUMN,  1885. 

Yes,  Autiunn  comes  aeain  and  finds 

Last  year  I  thought  I  should  be 

Than  'mid  these  fading  falling  leaves;  ioff 

there, 
Beneath  life's  tree  whose  leaves  are  never  sac 
But  green  throughout  the  great  eternal  vear 
I  thought  to  lie,  and  breathe  the  tranqnl  aki 
And  see  my  boy  who,  being  for  earth  too  bk^ 
Is  fairer  still  in  that  celestial  sphore. 


Perchance  for  me  his  little  heart  did 


I 


Haply  to  meet  me  at  the  golden  gate 
He  oit  would  wander,  stand  awhSe,  and  ten 
Away  to  cry,  *'  My  father  llnsers  late." 
Content  thee,  little  one;  my  heart  doth  tarn 
For  thee  as  thine  for  me,  bat  God 
"Wait  I" 

James  Asucxorr  NoKXt 
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Thii  dog  i) 


iiJmmmrr  .VifAfi  Driam. 

A  PROPER  sermon,  like  Cerberus,  and 
the  Hydra,  and  other  fabulous  monsters, 
may,  we  all  know,  have  at  least  three 
heads.  Yet  there  is  usually  only  one  text. 
If  in  tiiis  sermon  in  stones  the  proportiou 
is  otherwise  —  since  it  is  prefixed,  as  it 
were,  by  a  whole  sheaf  ot  texts  —  it  is 
because  here  one  text  can  never  suffice. 
"  Music  vibrates  in  the  memory,"  as  the 
spirit  opens  to  the  influences  near,  and 
verse  after  verse  of  poets  new  and  old 
rushes  to  the  mind  ;  we  stem  to  hear  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  Enghsh  song,  the  surge 
and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey.  And,  more- 
over, Serk  has  especial  poems  of  fls  own. 

For  the  sp,;ll  of  ardent  airs  and  im- 
measurable seas,  o£  hollow  shores  round 
which  the  waters  lie  more  divinely  radiant 
than  floors  of  beryl,  of  golden  sunshine, 
and  the  sweet,  bright-blossomed  earth  in 
springtime  —  the  spell  of  all  that  is  free 
and  fair  —  is  about  us  here.  Rut  above 
all  is  that  strange  irresistible  fascination 
which  islands  have  upon  the  spirit  — 
sweet  new  land  hung  afar  between  sky 
and  sea,  filling  us  with  a  painful  joy,  caus- 
ing our  hearts  to  burn  with  a  mighty  long. 
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ing — the   yearning   to  bi 
know,  and  beat  rest. 

But  the  dog,  that  Is,  my  dog,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  mind  in  these  matters. 
Corrie  is  like  the  Frenchman  who  asked, 
with  a  praiseworthy  repudiation  of  cant, 
"AimeK'Vous  les  beautrfs  de  la  nature? 
Pour  moi,  je  les  abhorre  !  "  Or  at  least, 
hkc  the  poet  Gray,  she  is  much  distressed 
and  alarmed  at  beholding  hundreds  o£  feet 
of  precipice  above  her,  or  a  yawning 
chasm  or  huge  hole  going  straight  down 
two  or  three  hundred  feel  below  her  nose 
into  fathomless  depths  of  murmuring 
surge.  These  things  suggest  nothing 
either  pleasurable  or  poetical  to  her.  She 
tries  to  sit  down  on  the  securest  spot, 
uttering  gentle  moans  and  deprecating 
whistles  o£  distress  ;  and  however  loyally 
she  follows,  no  matter  how  great  the  dan- 
gers she  sees  so  clearly  before  her,  her 
appreciation  of  such  "  beauties  of  nature  " 
is  always  greatly  enhanced  when  she  be- 
holds as  few  of  them  as  possible,  and 
when,  marching  on  the  secure  earth,  she 
has  a  satisfactory  sense  that  neither  she 
nor  her  mistress  will  fall  down  over  some 
cliff  that  '■  looks  fearfully  in  the  coniinM 
deep,"  or  else  be  crushed  by  tons  of  rock 
from  overhead  She  is  not,  I  fear,  even 
purged  by  pity  and  terror.  Her  taste  in 
the  matter  of  the  picturesque  is  still  the 
"  taste  "  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
—  the  age  of  grottoes  and  the  clipping  of 
yew-trees,  of  artificial  cascades  that  flowed 
to  the  magic  souad  of  flutes,  and  of  cows 
that  yielded  syllabub  in  at  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  drawing-room  window. 

The  shifting  fashion  of  art  or  taste,  the 
change  in  the  eye  for  certain  aspects  in 
landscape,  or  in  the  car  for  certain  modes, 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  need  not  enter 
here  ;  though  it  is  a  curious  if  not  an  im- 
portant psychological  phenomenon.  It  is 
enough  that  these  things  too  are  subject 
to  change.  1  once  met  a  degenerate 
Scotchman  who  admired  the  flatness  of 
the  flat  country,  in  comparison  with  those 
trouble.some  mountains ;  for  the  prospect, 
if  not  of  Ashes,  then  oE  loaves,  wu  must 
imagine.  Dut  Scots  with  souls  so  dead 
arc  rare  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  only  fail 

Gray's  aflright  at  finding  himself 
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standing  under  big  rocks  in  the  lake 
country,  to  remember  that  with  all  his 
town-bred  attitude  towards  it,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  the  first,  who  discovered 
the  **  romantic  "  in  nature,  who  saw  beauty 
in  that  of  which  he  was  more  than  half 
afraid.  As  late  as  1773  Dr.  Johnson 
made  his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
To  those  who  know  and  love  Loch  Co- 
ruisk  and  the  Cuchullins  his  description 
of  Skye  may  well  be  a  marvel,  while  his 
idea  of  the  islands  in  Loch  Lomond  was 
to  "  employ  upon  them  all  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment"! "  But  as  it  is,"  he  cried, 
"  the  islets  which  court  the  gazer  at  a  dis- 
tance disgust  him  at  his  approach,  when 
he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and  shady 
thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
ruggcdness."  No  doubt  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
in  darkness.  "  Men  bred  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
often  decorated  with  the  splendors  of  or- 
namental erudition,"  is  the  appalling  view 
he  takes  in  Glasgow,  at  the  moment  when 
Burns,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  following 
the  plough-tail,  as  it  were  within  speaking 
distance  ;  a  student  in  that  larger  uni- 
verse which  has  become  our  school  too  as 
it  never  was  the  old  doctor's.  Beethoven 
was  three  years  old,  so  was  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge  was  a  year  old.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  two.  Turner  was  not  born  at 
all  till  two  years  later.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  journey  to  Scotland  before  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or  the  sight  of  Mont 
Blanc  before  the  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouni ; "  and  what  has 
not  been  given  us  to  see  and  know  since 
then?  But  let  us  beware  of  spiritual 
pride.  The  shores  of  Clyde  are  vulgar- 
ized every  year;  a  tram-car  rattles  down 
the  streets  cf  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  the  city  of  Oxford ;  and 
in  more  important  matters  far  than  these 
we  still  sin  against  the  best  teaching  of 
nature,  and  of  nature's  priests. 

And  Corrie  is  as  yet  only  a  dog — a 
small  and  exceedingly  emotional  collie 
dog.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  dog  of  the 
nineteenth  century  should  still  be  filled,  if 
not  with  disgust,  yet  with  consternation 
and  abhorrence,  by  these  same  rocks  and 
cliffs  to  which  men  and  women  have  only 


lately  learnt  that  they  may  seek  as  to  the 
very  fountains  of  beauty  and  strength. 
Who  knows?  There  may  be  a  time  a£ 
culture  coming  for  dogs  too,  in  the  cento- 
ries  before  us.  This  is,  vre  are  toldi  an 
age  of  transition. 

And  even  for  Corrie  life  has  its  com- 
pensations here  and  now.  She,  poor 
thing,  has  lately  passed  through  deep  wat- 
ers. Is  it  not  hard  for  a  dog  of  spotless 
pedigree  to  be  branded  in  an  English 
court  of  justice  as  a  "mongrel,**  to  be 
dubbed  *' dangerous '*  and  '^ferodous" 
by  a  terror-stricken  policeman,  when  yoQ 
are  conscious  of  the  most  tender  phtbui* 
thropy  —  at  least  towards  those  who  are 
well  attired ;  all  because  j^ou  express  by 
a  few  barks  some  possibly  aesthetic  dis* 
approval  of  the  uniform  worn  by  the  pih 
lice  force?  Yet  so  it  was,  and  the 
nervous  strain  consequent  on  these  severe 
afflictions  is  only  just  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  usual  remedies,  quiet  and  sea  air, 
and  **  cheerful  surroundings.**  As  lor 
these  latter,  surely  there  is  no  more  pih 
tent  encouragement  under  the  son  than  a 
distinguished  social  position ;  and  dns 
she  enjoys  in  Serk,  where  truly  a  dog  tfast 
is  a  dog  indeed  is  a  cynosure  to  eveiy 
eye.  For  nowhere  upon  this  ^^obe  h 
there  to  be  found  a  more  fantastic  graop 
of  mongrels  than  the  community  of  dogs 
in  this  island.  There  is,  in  the  tet 
place,  a  most  disproportionate  number  cf 
dogs.  There  are  only  a  hundred  mci; 
there  are  apparently  numberless  dofL 
And  then  the  varieties,  the  vagaries  sf 
mongreldom!  Small  curs  not  twdft 
inches  high,  fashioned  otherwise  like  St 
Bernards ;  gigantic  hounds  with  a  ladl- 
crous  resemblance  to  toy  terriers  or  Ki^g 
Charles  spaniels ;  tiny,  shriveUed,  wistid- 
looking  creatures  resembling  coQics— 
save  the  mark  1  There  are  animab  with 
long  rat's  tails  that  are  not  dogs  at  aOa  hot 
apparently  a  mixture  of  a  snake  and  a 
bird  and  a  four-legged  stool.  In  spite  of 
strange  and  ancient  and  most  si 
dog-laws,  it  is  a  very  paradise  of 
grels;  and  in  such  society  it  is,  if 
great  honor,  at  least  some  soothing 
solation  for  a  dog  of  birth  to  sojonm 
to  shine  for  a  time.  They  say  that 
dog  has  his  day. 
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And  now,  what  of  the  cliffs  and  Ihi 
seas,  "the  rocky  isle   in  the  mid-sea" 
The    first  question    which    forces    iuelf 
upon  the  wayfarer  who  has  passed 
dred  miles  and  more   souih- westerly  of 
what  is  a  very  respectable  island,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  is  to  distinguish  between 
island  and  a  rock  in  the   sea:  even 
philosophic  turn  does  not  lead  to  further 
speculations  as  to  the  disiinclion  between 
islands  and  continents.     A  Scotch  school- 
boy of  considerable  common  sense,  though 
possibly  imperfect  training;,  once  defined 
an  island   as  "a  bit  of   the  sea 
water   in   it;"  but    every   well-regulated 
schoolboy  knows,  and  is  able  confidently 
to   declare,   that  an  island  is  a  piece 
land  surrounded  by  water,  and  that  it 
figured  on  maps  as  a  space  varying  from 
a  threepenny  bit  or  less,  to  about  the  f ' 
of  a  crown-piece. 

Now  it  would  seem   that,   pushed 
where    nothing    should    surely    ever 
pushed  in  this  practical,  not  to  say  ci 
promising  world — pushed  to  its    logical 
conclusion,  this  definition  may  be  made  to 
include  all  lands  whatsoever ;  and  that, 
in  many  other  matters,  the  exactness  of  a 
definition  is  merely  a  question  of  degree. 
Where,  however,  the  unsteered  course  of 
the  wanderer  takes  him  into  seas  from 
which    arise,    bewilderirgly,    numberless 
pinnacles  and  teeth-like    ridges   of   rock, 

isolated  —  not  to  mention  not  a  few  un- 
mistakable islands  ;  where  there  are  then 
no  end  of  bits  of  the  sea  with  no  water  in 
them,  from  a  sharp  stone  a  foot  or  two 
across,  scarce  uncovered  by  a  low  e'lb-tide, 
showing  for  an  instant  a5  the  quiet  waters 
open  about  it  and  then  -close  ag.iin,  to  an 
expanse  of  land  raised  up  near  four  hun- 
dred feet  high  abovj  the  level  sea.  and  as 
Swinburne  says,  "laughing  against  the 
sun  "  five  or  six  miles  broad,  —  where 
there  is  all  this  diversity  vuilh  only  the  com- 
mon property  of  being  surrounded  by 
water,  to  know  how  to  distinguish,  even 
by  rule  of  thumb,  between  a  rock  and  an 
island,  becomes  necessary  for  mere  peace 
of  mind.  Here  in  the  Climnel  it  is  pcr- 
h.ips  best  to  call  every  bit  ol  land  an  island 
that  without  the  aid  of  map*  is  obviously 
seen  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  and  — 


and  this  is  the  special  distinction  —  that 
has  soil  upon  it  in  which  the  merry  worm 
can  pursue,  as  Darwin  tells  us,  the  most 
absorbing  and  fruitful  of  all  industries, — 
on  which  at  least  grass  can  grow,  and 
which  the  hungry  sea  can  never  wholly 
overwhelm  though  it  heave  never  so  high 
beneath  a  wintry  moon.  An  island,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  which  that  attenuated 
and  insignilicanl  landlubber  the  earth- 
worm cannot,  even  in  less  hard  times  than 
these,  meet  with  employment,  on  which 
no  Bismarck  among  the  annulata  in  sore 
want  of  colonies  for  his  earthworms  has 
ever  cast  an  envious  eye,  is  not  an  island, 
but  a  rock. 

And  though  this  great  rock  rises  shore- 
less from  the  waters  as  if  they  loved  it  loo 
well  to  leave  a  foot  uncovered  where  pur- 
chance  the  blue  clear  flood  might  lie; 
though  it  has  steep  and  jagged  sides, 
fretted  spires  and  buttresses  all  of  naked 
stone,  it  well  deserves,  nevertheless,  to  be 
called  a  gem  of  islands.  The  Garden  of 
Cymodoce  is  Swinburne's  name  for  it — 
the  garden  of  the  Nereid,  the  wave-re- 

I  knew  not,  mother  of  mine. 
That  one  hirth  more  divine 
Than  all  births  else  of  thine 

That  hang  like  flowers  oi  jewels  on  thy  deep 
soft  breast, 
Was  left  for  me  to  shine 
Above  thy  girdling  line 
Of  bright  and  breathing  brine, 

To  take  mine  eyes  with  rapture  and  my  sense 
with  rest. 

There  is  no  eiaggeration  here.  This  gar- 
den of  the  Nereid  has  such  rich  and  deli- 
soil,  yielding  fruit  in  abundance 
obedient  to  the  will  of  man.  On  every  tor 
and  headland  gorse  blazes  golden  against 
of  the  sky,  the  indescrib»,ble 
brightness  of  the  sea.  Ivy.  in  lint  like  the 
green  sea-water  where  the  shadows  tie, 
clings  closely  knit  down  the  steep  sides  of 
: very  rocky  seaward  iioUow ;  dainty  fringes 
of  fern  hang  in  the  caves  and  crannies; 
clusters  of  sea-canpion,  fragile  and  white 
like  the  spray,  nestle  in  every  ledge. 
"  y  dell  and  deep-banked  lane,  the  slop- 
ing sunny  hillsides,  the  very  banks  of  the 
bare  ploughed  fields,  are  delicious  with 
turf  and  moss  and  brown  ivy,  from  among 
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which  the  little  curls  of  hart's  tongue  show 
their  tender  green,  and  from  which,  in 
March  and  April,  primrose  and  celandine 
spring  golden,  countless  as  sparks  of  fire. 
The  wealth  of  primroses  is  incredible ; 
the  ground  is  Hooded  with  a  pale  golden 
light  —  large  blossoms  two  inches  across, 
on  stalks  oiten  nine  inches  long,  filling  all 
the  air  with  their  gentle  sweetness.  And 
there  are  no  such  daisies  anywhere,  so 
large  and  crimson  —  no  dog-violets  so 
large  and  dark,  as  they  grow  here  in  solid 
masses  along  the  banks  and  dikes,  a  blue 
flush  under  the  clear  green  of  the  youn^ 
hawthorn  hedges,  and  the  soft  grey  and 
purple  of  the  honeysuckle  shoots  aoove ; 
while  the  wild  hyacinths  grow  by  millions 
among  the  brownish  green  of  the  young 
bracken  springing  everywhere.  And  yet 
they  say  in  Serk,  "  Wait  till  May  and  the 
roses  come." 

For  in  no  deeps  of  midmost  inland  May 

More  flower-bright  flowers  the  hawthorn,  or 
more  sweet 

Swells  the  wild  gold  of  the  earth  for  wander- 
ing feet ; 

For  on  no  northland  way 

Crowds  the  close  whin-oloom  closer,  set  like 
thee 

With  thorns  about  for  fangs  of  sea-rock  shown 

Through  blithe  lips  of  the  bitter  brine  to  lee ; 

and  all  the  things  opening  and  thriving 
under  the  sunshine  day  after  day,  and  un- 
der a  sky  twice  as  high  as  is  the  sky  even 
in  Devon.  The  very  song  of  the  larks 
seems  fuller  and  more  sweetly  shrill,  as  if 
they  had  farther  to  go  into  the  blue,  and 
so  needs  must  sing  a  louder  song  to  reach 
the  fields  that  lie  so  far  below. 

But  again,  what  is  the  right  proportion 
of  rocky  coast-line  for  an  island  that  has 
proper  self-respect,  and  yet  would  not  wish 
to  appear  inhospitable  to  the  stranger 
drawn  to  it  from  afar?  There  would  be, 
on  an  ideal  island  ready  to  welcome  all 
comers,  cliffs  and  rocks  perhaps,  but  also 
surely  sheltered  sweeps  of  sandy  beach 
where  the  wa/e  gently  carries  the  ships  to 
land,  and  where  the  big  boats  lie  in  rows. 
Now  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  a  quite 
enormous  extent  of  vertical  or  all  but 
ver-.ical  edge,  if  a  body-guard  of  small  and 
smaller  attendant  isles  and  islets,  of  cruel 
rocks  out  to  sea  all  round,  can  betoken 
pride  —  there  is  none  prouder  in  all  the 
soas  than  this  little  island  of  Serk.  En- 
circled by  hurrying  currents  against  which 
strong  rowers  strive  in  vain,  inviting 
-sands,  shelving  bays  and  approaches,  there 
are  none  ;  but  rather  stern  and  apparently 
inaccessible  ramparts  of  rugged  rock  of  I 


every  shape  and  hue,  as  our  very  firat  wA 
venture  plainly  showed. 

On  a  brilliantly  sunny  morning  eariy  fn 
April,  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  sail  in  a 
small  cutter  carried  us  south-eastward 
from  Guernsey  to  Serk ;  during  the  niidit 
we  had  come  south  in  the  mail-pacKet 
from  Southampton  to  Guernsey.  Tacomtf 
as  we  had  come,  Conie  and  I«  for  that 
was  all  the  party,  straight  from  an  evening 
spent,  however  pleasandy,  in  the  nndean 
exhausted  atmosphere  of  Whitechapel, 
and  to  awaken  in  this  region  ol  warn 
brightness,  breathing  the  strong  breatii  of 
the  sea,  seemed  little  short  of  miracidoas 
—  a  miracle  happily  not  difficult  of  pe^ 
formance ;  and  the  white  gulls  wfaeeung 
overhead  under  the  high  bhie  arch  of  the 
morning  sky  as  the  packet  drew  up  to  the 
White  Rock  at  St.  Peter  Port,  seemed 
like  messengers  from  another  sphere. 
There  were  palm-trees  in  Guernsey,  and 
blooming  camellias  and  roses  in  the  gw> 
den ;  there  were  all  manner  of  delights  o£ 
Paradise.  There  was  also  most  exceUent 
breakfast ;  and  Corrie  blissfully  punned 
the  minutest  researches  in  osteology  oter 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  coUection 
of  bones  she  ever  saw  in  her  life,  humbiy 
offered  her  by  a  German  waiter. 

Characteristically  the  utmost  vagoenev ,' 
as  to  any  means  or  time  of  leaiHIng  Guern- 
sey prevailed,  and  our  getting  to  Serk  that 
day  at  all  is  a  matter  for  some  gratitude^ 
a  debt  I  would  gladly  pay  to  the  kind 
hosts  who  sailed  us  across  — •  me  andOv- 
rie  and  the  luggage. 

Seven  miles  oT  water  lie  between  St 
Peter  Port  and  the  little  isle  in  the  mid- 
sea  ;  about  double  that  distance  beY«Mid  it 
is  the  northern  coast  of  Jersey.  As  «t 
sailed  with  a  fair  wind  we  passed  rock 
after  rock  —  cruel,  hungr}-4ooking  1mbmI% 
such  as  Les  T6tes  d*Aval,  rising  only  a 
boat^s  length  off  out  of  the  blue  expanse 
with  gulls  sitting  on  them  watching  nsin 
the  pauses  of  their  business  in  great  wfr 
ters,  perfectly  tame,  for  they  are  tUMf 
protected.  I  n  these  channels  —  the  CtM 
Russel,  between  Guernsey  and  the 
smaller  islands  of  Herm  and  Jethou, 
the  Great  Russel,  between  these 
Serk  —  the  rocks  to  a  very  coosidenLble 
extent  appear  and  disappear  accordii^  to 
the  tide,  so  that  when  it  is  low  it  aeesi 
almost  as  if  you  could  cross  on  steppi^ 
stones,  where  at  other  times  there  m 
miles  of  unbroken  water,  and  it  is  cari- 
ous how  much  greater  the  distance  kioks 
when  the  rocks  are  hid.  Round  Serk  tki 
tide  rises  and  falls  nearly  forty  feet,nMBd 
Jersey  nearly  fifty,  and  m  many  placet  it 
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runs  silt  to  eight  miles  an  hour  — bailing 
and  slippingpastlheroclcs  like  a  mill>race. 
Il  is  the  Irue  measure  ot  lime  in  these 
parts — the  only  eonsiraining  force.  Lit 
marie  prisse,  they  say;  and  all  is  said. 
I  kept  wondering,  as  the  boat  moved  on 
noiselessly,  how  much  tide  there  might  be 
in  the  iCgean,  or  what  were  tlie  dangers  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  compared  lo  these 
reefs  and  eddies.  Numbers  of  cormorants 
flew  past,  black  in  the  shadow,  a  rusty 
brown  where  the  sunlight  touched  them, 
—  their  large  heads  aud  strong  necks  out- 
stretched, and  the  steady  short  beat  of 
their  wings,  on  their  straightforward 
flight,  so  unlike  a  sea-gull's ;  and  they 
seemed  to  me  to  add  in  some  strange  way 
to  the  sense  of  what  the  dangers  must  be 
on  days  less  halcyon-like  than  these.  I 
quote  another  passage  from  "  The  Garden 
OT  Cymodoce;    — 

For  here  of  all  thy  wateri,  here  of  alt 
Thy  windy  ways  the  wildest,  and  beset 
As  some  beleaguered  city's  war-breached  wall 
With  deaths  enmeshed  all   ruund  it  in  deep 

Thick  sown  with   rocks  deadlier  than  steel, 

With  loud   cros*countering  currents,  where 

Flags,  flickering  like  a  wind  bewildered  leaf, 
The  densest  weft  oE  waves  that  prow  may 

Coils  round  the  sharpest  warp  of  shoals  that 

Suddenly,  scarce  well  under  for  one  brief  , 

Keen  breathing-space  belwcen  the  streams 
adverse, 

Scarce  showing  the  fanged  edge  of  one  hun- 
gering lip 

Or  one  tooth  lipless  of  the  ravening  reef; 

And  midmost  of  the  mutdctous  water's  web 

All  round  it  stretched  and  spun 

Laughs,  reckless   o£  rough   tide  and  raging 

The  loveliest  thing  that  shines  gainst  the 


This  is  rather  breathless  reading,  but  it 
is  penetratingly  just  Indeed,  the  accu- 
racy alone  of  a  poem,  which,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  reader  be  it  said,  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible  in  many  parts  without 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  isle  which  fills 
the  poet  with  a  "  rapture  of  rage  "  (or  is 
il  '■  a  rage  of  rapture  "  .'I,  commands  every 
respect  as  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Serk  brings  comprehension ; 
and  some' of  the  passages  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  rest  ?  —  well,  Victor 
Hugo  once  paid  a  visit  to  .Serk.  and,  stop- 
ping to  lake  breath,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "Mais,  c' est  maxnifiqutl'"  —  a 
not  unusual  French  expression  of  admira- 


tion. That,  however,  the  isle  thrilled  to 
its  base  on  that  occasion,  or  shone  with  a 
"subtler  glory  and  rarer  "  than  sunshine, 
seems  very  doubtful  The  island  under- 
stands French,  but  it  is  solidly  British  in 
disposition. 

As  we  draw  nearer,  the  great  north, 
western  wall  towers  up  —  a  shallow  cres- 
cent perh.ipa  two  miles  long,  and  pretty 
uniformly  three  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
the  perpendicular,  running  out  al  its 
northern  end  in  a  fine  point  of  wave-worn 
granite,  the  Bee  du  Nez,  on  the  south- 
west, towards  which  we  were  steering,  in 
a  larger  lumpy  mass  of  rock.  About  the 
mid^e  are  some  beautiful  detached  rocks, 
ctiriously  square-looking  —  "  Les  Aute- 
lets,"  the  people  cail  them  — Swinburne's 
"  black,  bright,  sheer  twin  flameless  altar- 
lets."  But  there  are  four  of  them,  and 
one  glorious  mass,  like  the  great  high 
altar,  named  Tinlageux  —  the  Tintagel  of 
Serk,  the  largest  of  all.  There  can  be  no 
more  beautiful  bit  of  clift  scenery  than 
this,  as  one  stands  above  Les  Aulelets 
watching  the  water,  brightest  green,  wash- 
ing round  them,  and  m  and  out  of  the 
caves,  Les  Boutiques,  that  lie  towards  the 
Bcc  do  Nei.  But  no;  where  was  there 
the  sign  of  an  inlet  or  harbor  even  when 
we  came  close  up,  and  the  vivid  colors  of 
the  rocks,  red  and  tawny,  and  black  and 
grey,  showed  cleariy  above  the  perfectly 
still  bright  sea.  Suddenly  turning  to  the 
right,  the  boat  seemed  to  pierce  noise- 
lessly through  this  rampart;  what  had 
seemed  a  large  headland,  turned  out  lo  be 
an  island,  and  we  were  in  a  narrow  pas- 
sage not  eighty  yards  across,  the  trans- 
parent tide  running  fast  between  walls  of 
grey  rock  in  shadow.  And  out  of  this  we 
passed  silently,  almost  holding  our  breath, 
into  the  most  lovely  little  rock-bound  bay 
opening  to  the  west.  But  a  moment  ago 
we  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  narrow 
strait,  the  water  below  of  the  inlensest 
steelly  blue  ;  and  now,  as  it  were  in  an  in- 
stant, we  had  passed  with  no  other  sound 
than  the  faint  lap  of  the  water  as  the  boat 
softly  put  it  asiae,  into  this  radiant  shin- 
ing haven,  this  peace-pool,  where  il  seemed 
no  care  or  sorrow  could  ever  come,  or  the 
high  sun  of  noonday  cease  to  lieht  up  its 
waters  and  the  inaccessible  walls  of  rock 
that  guard  it  all  around.  We  passed  an 
empty  boat,  painted  a  bright  grass-green, 
__  J  :. ij  L_  : -ui,  iQ  )^nd  a  Delf" 


c  foil  than  t1 


I  shrill 


mt\ 


for  the 


loveliness  of  the  water  touchmg  It.  It  is 
the  dearest  water  I  have  ever  seen  :  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  of  it  are  absolutely  transpar- 
ent, and  it  seems  a  miagling  of  blue  and 
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freen  and  silver  light  in  one  indescri ba- 
le liquid  hue.  The  little  bay  is  hardly 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and 
there  is  nowhere  any  sign  of  man  or  his 
dwelling-places.  At  the  farther  side  the 
sail  was  dropped ;  we  were  looking  up- 
wards at  hundreds  of  feet  of  cliff,  perpen- 
dicular to  all  appearance  as  the  wall  of  a 
house ;  but  evidently  we  were  going  no 
farther,  and  evidently  we  were  going 
ashore,  if  shore  it  could  be  called  where 
shore  was  none.  After  some  moments  of 
blank  astonishment,  it  became  evident  that 
nevertheless  here  were  the  ways  of  men, 
for  some  natives  in  blue  weather-worn 
jerseys,  with  long  yellow  beards  and  ruddy 
faces,  and  carrving  immense  lobster-creels, 
appeared  winding  down  from  above ;  fig- 
ures so  in  harmony  of  color  with  their 
surroundings,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  really  suffered  a  sea  change.  There 
was  a  black,  loose,  amorphous  object  also 
bundling  down  behind,  which  attracted 
Corrie's  attention —  the  first  of  those  mul- 
titudinous mongrels;  even  then  and  there 
I  know  we  both  thought  it  odd  enough. 
Corrie,  by  the  way,  had  entirely  disre- 
garded everything  I  have  spoken  of  be- 
tween Gucrnesy  and  Serk.  I  think  she 
felt  death  would  be  the  only  happiness,  as 
she  lay  motionless  under  the  half-deck. 
It  is  not  many  people  who  like  to  own  to 
sea-sickness  on  a  fair  day.  Presently  we 
became  aware  of  a  ladder  fastened  to  the 
rock  some  feet  above  and  below  the  wa- 
ter's edge  in  a  more  than  vertical  position  ; 
moreover,  of  possible  niches  and  coigns 
of  vantage  in  the  rock  above  where  to 
place  our  feet ;  and  finally,  of  a  long  rope 
stretching  down  to  the  ladder,  as  we  after- 
wards saw,  from  an  iron  ring  far  above, 
—  sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  this  at  least. 
Though  at  low  water  it  is  possible  to 
scramble  over  some  outlying  rocks,  La 
Longe  Pointe  (I  delight  m  tne»e  French 
names  for  integral  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire), to  the  zigzag  path  cut  in  the  cliff, 
the  ascent  has  almost  always  to  be  made 
thus,  as  it  were  *at  the  tail  of  a  tow"  — 
a  romantic  method  of  approach  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  this  enchanted  isle. 
The  '*  adjacent  island  "  to  the  west  which 
we  had  passed  is  Brechou  or  He  ^  Mar- 
chands  —  Brechou  signifying  apparently 
Isle  of  the  Breach.  And  this  breach,  the 
narrow  strait  between  it  and  Serk —  I  had 
almost  said  the  mainland,  such  is  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  relativity  —  bears  the 
signi  ficant  name  of  the  Gouillot.  Through 
the  Gouillot  the  tide  rushes  with  the  speed 
of  a  man  swiftly  running  —  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor.    Now  in 


this  passage  is  yet  anot  sr  isUuidt  the  ite 
perhaps  of  a  ^gantic  pium-padding ;  and 
though  the  seigneur  A  Senc  —  that  Unf 
in  Ithaca — is  lord  not  only  of  Serk,  but 
of  all  its  dependencies  within  three  miles 
of  its  coast,  as  witness  Brechou,  jet  tfus 
little  isle,  this  Moie  du  GouiUott  was  the 
independent  kingdom,  or  is  even  now,  of 
one  of  the  De  Carterets — a  descendant  of 
that  Holier  or  Hilary  on  whom  Qyeca 
Elizabeth  bestowed  Serk.  Last  ■nmfr 
I  was  fired  with  the  desire  to  buy  for  tws 
pounds  sterling  a  castle  on  the  RUaCi 
Now,  like  Sanctio  Panza,  I  desire  mMmg 
so  much  as  to  own  an  island ;  and  if  ealf 
I  could  imagine  that  there  woold  be  lOOBi 
or  flat  space  enough,  on  the  Moie  do  Q/cA 
lot  for  an  armchair  and  an  umbrella,  and 
a  mat  for  Corrie,  I  should  feel  graaAf 
tempted  to  offer  a  good  many  shiluiip  Is 
King  de  Carteret  for  his  anaent  hent^fBi 
Many  tales  are  told  of  malefactors  and 
pirates  and  shipwreck  on  Brechou.  Then 
is  the  story  of  the  East  Indiaman,  the  Vat 
entine,  which,  after  making  tack  after  tack 
in  the  terrible  narrow  waters  of  the  Greit 
Russel,  with  as  much  obstinate  dioni^as 
if  she  had  been  quietly  crossing  tne  wide 
Indian  Ocean,  vras  cast  away  on  BredMML 
The  sea  was  strewn  with  bales  ol  spioei 
and  gold-dust  and  dyewood  and  ridi  bH> 
cade;  and  they  say  that  in  some  of  At 
little  ^nite-built  dwellings  on  Seric  yon 
can  still  find  pieces  of  the  gorgeous  stofii 
that  formed  part  of  her  freight  A  thofr 
sand  years  before  that,  we  are  told  by  ont 
Warnefricd  of  Aquila,  three  ahips  ef 
Charlemagne^s  were  wrecked  on  the  iskai 
of  Evodia — to  this  day  this  old  name  for 
Brechou  lingers  in  the  name  of  **  La  Q- 
vaude,"  borne  by  its  westernmost  ooos  rf 
detached  rock.  Brechou  is  about  hdf  a 
mile  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ywdi 
wide.  There  is  one  family  on  it — tn 
they  say,  have  been  ezperimentadly  piofsd 
an  impossibility,  because,  like  the  tno 
families  on  Ireland^s  Eye,  just  off  III 
Great  Head  of  Howth,  thev  quanndled  li 
a  degree  incompatible  with  life ;  for  aevaa 
years  these  two  Irish  families  were  tha 
only  inhabitants,  and  never  ezdmofed  a 
word.  There  is  a  deliehtful  atoir  ef  a 
maiden  from  Brechou  wno  went  with  hsr 
father  on  a  visit  to  Aldemey— a  ftf 
quieter  and  less  advanced  resion,  aay  tin 
Sercquois,  than  their  islandT  After  flb 
weeks  she  implored  her  £Kther:  "^Ornoa 
p^re,  revenons  chez  nous,  le  mood 
mauvais!"  Poor  little  madden* 
her  prototype,  that  other  Miranda,  ahedU 
not  exclaim,  **How  beauteous  aaai  *^~'' 
is !    O  brave  new  world  that  haa. 
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people  in  it !  "  Alas,  no :  **  O  mon  iphre^ 
te  monde  est  si  mauvais !  '*  On  the  whole 
one  is  inclined  to  think  the  maiden  from 
Brechou  the  queen  of  prigs. 

Now  hear  what  the  Sercquois  say  of 
Alderney.  "Aurigny?  Aurigny,  Mam'- 
zelle ;  c'est  le  dernier  pays  mi  monde  I " 
But  the  friend  who  said  this  to  me  is  a 
cobler,  and  cobblers  are  always  men  of 
advanced  views.  However,  I  have  heard 
a  similarly  low  opinion  of  the  Lewis  ex- 
pressed by  the  natives  of  Skye,  and  it  is 
more  probably  just  insular  pride. 

Under  the  Moie  du  Gouillot  is  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  Serk.  The  "  mighty 
twin  hollows  where  never  the  sunlight 
shall  be  "  which  inspire  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  Swinburne's  poem  — 
a  passage  too  long  to  quote,  beautiful  and 
exact  though  it  is  in  parts,  in  spite  of  its 
exaggeration  and  its  amazing  apotheosis 
of  Victor  Hugo.  These  are  a  series  of 
caves,  or  rather  vast  fissures,  very  deep, 
and  opening  out  of  each  other  far  into  the 
hillside,  constantly  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  accessible  to  human  beings  only  at 
low  water  of  a  high  spring-tide. 

And  the  seal  on  the  seventh  day  breaks  but  a 

little  that  man  may  behold 
What  the  sun  hath  not  looked  on,  the  stars  of 

the  night  have  not  seen  as  of  old. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  these  in  detail, 
but  will  only  shortly  relate  how  one  day, 
the  last  of  our  stay,  we  descended  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  Corrie  and  I,  rein* 
forced  and  comforted  by  the  presence  of 
my  brother,  newly  escaped  from  a  term's 
pedagogy,  and  guided  by  a  delightful 
youth  ot  the  Sercquois,  one  De  Carteret, 
cunning  in  the  caves.  First  there  is  a 
very  awkward  descent  by  an  almost  nomi- 
nal path  "  for  passage  of  sea-mews,"  down 
to  the  boulders  and  seaweed  left  uncov- 
ered by  the  tide.  Corrie,  not  being  a  sea- 
mew,  soon  began  to  see  that  it  was  going 
to  be  very  picturesque  indeed.  She  fol- 
lowed us  downward  ever  with  increasing 
signs  of  terror,  growing  more  and  more 
Cassandra-like  in  her  whines  of  warning, 
and  in  the  anxious  appeal  of  her  brown 
eyes  and  erect  ears,  as  we  drew  nearer  to 
the  portals  of  Hades.  When,  however, 
greatly  amazed  at  our  own  prowess,  my 
brother  and  I  proceeded  to  follow  Johnnie 
de  Carteret  through  a  narrow  crevice  of 
rock,  and  plunged  into  over  two  feet  of 
restless  sea-water  —  in  the  month  of  April, 
be  it  said  —  she  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  re- 
turning, and  stood  on  the  brink  of  this 
Styx  rending  the  air,  and  all  but  cleaving 
the  rocks,  with  her  appalling  shrieks.    She 


sabmitted,  however,  to  being  dragged 
through  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
afterwards  returned  the  same  way,  alacri- 
tous,  to  the  upper  air. 

These  caves — Les  Creux  du  Gouillot 
—  are  the  most  wonderful  natural  aquaria 
in  Britain.  The  zoologists  who,  up  to  the 
waist  in  water,  have  danced  for  joy  in 
them  at  sight  of  the  rare  and  wondrous 
things  with  sesquipedalian  names  which 
they  contain,  are  mamy  and  famous.  Even 
to  our  unlearned  eyes  it  was  evident  that 
here  were  sponges,  and  corallines,  and 
anemones  by  millions  and  millions,  in 
every  color,  rich  and  strange ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  move  awav,  even  though  it 
involved  standing  ankle-aeep  in  icy  water, 
from  a  wall  of  rock  thirty  feet  high,  cov- 
ered with  what  looked  a  forest  of  amber- 
colored  moss,  from  each  of  whose  myriad 
stalks  hung,  it  seemed,  a  living  pearl. 
That  Victor  Hugo  "grossly  overrated" 
the  size  of  the  octopus  which  generally 
lives  here  I  am  able  to  state  confidently, 
from  researches  on  the  spot . 

But  the  most  lovelv  sight  to  weary  eyes 
is  the  view  right  tnrough  the  Moie  du 
Gouillot.  One  cave  is  open  at  both  ends, 
and  out  of  the  dimness  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea  is  seen,  framed  by  the  deep 
claret-colored  tunnel  of  rock  as  Eurydice 
may  have  beheld  the  fair  earth  on  that 
traeic  journey  which  found  no  end,  the 
little  bay.  Boats  rockine  below,  the  lad- 
der and  the  rope,  the  gmd  and  green  of 
the  cliff  edges  against  the  sky  above, 
white  gulls  crossing  and  passing  out  of 
sight,  and  the  innumerable  laughter  of  its 
blue  waters  in  the  sunshine  which  never 
touches  these  secret  places  of  the  earth 
where  the  sea  has  worn  a  home  for  its 
children. 

This  little  haven,  by  which  we  landed 
on  Serk,  is  called  Havre  Gosselin  — as 
pretty  a  name  admost  as  it  deserves. 

We,  Corrie  and  I,  mounted  up  somehow 
that  first  day,  but  how  the  luggage  came 
up  I  never  Imew.  It  consisted  of  a  few 
papers,  a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  a  couple 
of  volumes  of  Carlyle,  a  pamphlet  or  two 
on  Church  and, State,  that  fittest  of  lovely 
story-books.  Butcher  and  Lang's  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey  —  especially  Mr, 
Swinburne's  poems  on  Serk.  These,  and 
a  few  changes  of  raiment.  But  when  I 
think  of  that  cliff,  half-a-crown  entered  in 
my  accounts  seems  to  me  poorly  to  sym- 
bolize the  m3rstery  of  the  upbringing  of 
this  little  library  and  the  adjacent  gar* 
ments. 

Once  on  Serk,  you  find  how  many  times 
more  charming  it  is  when  you  are  on  it 
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than  when  you  are  off  it,  I  am  not  sure 
that  among  the  many  islands  I  have  known 
intimately  it  at  all  specially  "courts  the 
gazer  at  a  distance."  To  court  the  gazer, 
It  should  have  a  sky-line,  should  run  up, 
as  even  mean  little  islands  do  in  Scot- 
land, into  lovely  shapes  of  mountain  peak 
or  dome-shaped  hill.  Serk,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Corrie  discovered  to  her  im- 
mense delight,  is  practically  level  a-top. 
She  found  that  the  only  abruptness  was 
the  extreme  edge  all  round,  and  that  if 
she  could  succeed  in  keeping  from  rolling 
over  this,  the  rest  was  a  beautiful  plain, 
where,  by  merely  sitting  down  in  the  mid- 
dle, you  could  agreeably  prove  yourself 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  ana  take  note  of 
every  object  thereon  calculated  to  please 
or  excite.  For  though  she  is  a  dog  of 
feeling,  suffering  more  especially  from 
prolonged  fits  of  WeltschmerSy  she  de- 
lights, as  does  every  dog,  in  excitement 
of  any  kind  at  all. 

To  the  human  eye,  however,  this  wide 
lookout,  the  untramelled  vision  — 

From  thine  high  place  of  thy  garden-steep, 
Where  one  sheer  terrace  oversees  thy  deep  — 

across  the  most  beautiful  surface  on  earth, 
the  sea,  brings  a  satisfaction,  a  delight, 
which  nothing  else  can.  Ruskin  some- 
where speaks  of  this,  "the  joy  that  the 
mind  has  in  contemplating  the  flatness 
and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad 
seas  ; "  and  I  remember  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  view  from  the  Carlyles' 
house  at  Craigenputtock,  whenceyou  look 
down  upon  the  upland  plains  of  Galloway, 
"  the  marching-place  of  the  sun  from 
morning  until  night."  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  beauty  of  high  islands.  To 
be  on  a  mountain-side  is  something,  is 
much  ;  but  to  look  down  from  a  mountain 
on  the  sea  all  round,  to  behold  the  earth 
divided  into  land  and  water,  to  see  as  you 
do  from  Arran  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  spread 
below  you  like  a  ribbon  dividing  the 
nearer  sea  from  a  golden  sea  beyond,  or, 
as  I  have  heard  desc.i bed,  from  Parnas- 
sus to  behold  Eubcea  lying  a  gently  swell- 
ing island  in  the  iEgean,  and  to  look 
beyond,  past  island  after  island,  to  where 
white  Aihos  and  the  Ionian  shore  show 
like  a  dream  on  the  horizon,  is  to  behold 
the  fairest  aspect  of  the  earth.  And 
of  this  delight  the  soul  can  drink  day 
after  day  in  this  little  island  in  the  Chan- 
nel. You  see  that  there  is  the  wide  surface 
of  the  sea  all  round.  To  the  west  lie 
Guernsey  and  Herm  and  Jethou,  to  the 
east  and  north  lies  Alderney,  and  Jersey, 
its  rocky  edge  so  like  that  of  Serk,  lit  up 


by  the  western  saiu  The  long,  ydlov 
sweep  of  sand  gleaming  against  the  blae 
is  the  Cotentin  and  France  itself;  and  lo 
the  north  stretches  the  ocean  fortfacr  tfan 
the  eye  can  see. 

The  only  mountain  peak  on  this  iiland 
is  the  Vauroque  windmill;  the  cfanrcfait 
a  mere  hillock.  The  mill  and  the  iiland 
together  are  just  the  height  of  St.  Panl%. 
A  mile  or  two  off,  Serk  presents  an  alaoK 
level  sky-line  with  the  conical  top  of  the 
mill  rising  from  it,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  point  from  which  to  observe  aiM 
signals.  Over  the  door,  carved  in 
and  pierced  out  of  the  vane  of  the 
cock,  is  the  date  1571 — the  year  befoit 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  wliea 
Elizabeth,  having  forbidden  her  Ownmnw 
to  discuss  any  marriage  projects  lor  her 
royal  self,  was  busy  helping  the  Hqgs^ 
notSy  and  with  such  matters  as  the  ool» 
nization  of  Serk  by  her  faithful  liege  At 
Seifi^eur  H^ier  de  Carteret  of  St.  Ooet 
in  Jersey,  and  his  forty  good  men  aod 
true.  The  mill,  by  the  way,  is  an  espcdii 
object  of  terror  to  Corrie,  who  used  to  A 
in  horrified  fascination  watching  its  dick 
of  sails  fifty  feet  across  sweeping  thnn^ 
the  air  witli  their  heavy  rush  <Mt  sound. 

As  for  size,  throw  the  London  parks  into 
one  and  surround  them  with  water,  anil 
you  have  an  island  almost  exactly  the  tiM 
of  Serk  and  its  dependencies;  and  hov 
charmine  is  this  little  space  of  earth  I  It 
seemed  out  a  level  plain,  but  there  is  a 
wonderful  beauty  and  diversity  in  then 
two  square  miles  or  so,  in  the  rise  wL 
fall  of  the  land  as  it  runs  out  on  to  SOM 
headland,  or  sinks  into  the  hollows  b^ 
tween ;  in  the  interchange  of  pasture  Md 
of  ploughed  field,  and  of  gorse^ovend 
common,  even  in  the  beautiful  canMn 
roads,  some  of  them  overarched  wlik 
trees,  and  with  flowery  banks 
lanes  in  Devon,  leading  from 
ing  to  farm-steading,  across  a  little  teiri* 
tory  where  there  seems  no  disorder  nor 
waste,  nor  a  speck  of  dirL  And  oom^ 
stantly  within  reach  is  the  magnlfioeMC 
of  its  edge  of  di£b  and  the  deHghlU 
irregularity  of  an  outline  of  whitt  te 
birds  as  they  fly  can  never  tire. 

Owine  to  this  wonderful  iircgniarily^ 
one  of  the  dependencies  cf  Serk  is  SMNt 
dependent  than  is,  I  imagine,  at  all  vsmL 
Somewhere  in  one  of  the  **  guide-books  "  It 
is  stated  that  part  of  Serk  Is  **  sepanlid* 
from  the  rest  "  by  a  precipice."  Now  H 
would  be  idle  to  discuss  this  rtrfinJIlMl 
it  onl^^  shows  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
anything  at  all.  Let  us  rather 
bume  again :  — 
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Through  that  steep  straight  of  rock  whose 

twin-cliffed  height 
Links  crag  with  crag  reiterate,  land  with  land, 
By  one  sheer  thread  of  narrowing  precipice 
Bifront,  that  binds  and  sunders 
Abyss  from  hollower  imminent  abyss 
And  wilder  isle  with  island,  blind  for  bliss 
Of  sea  that  lightens  and  of  wind  that  thun- 
ders. 

There  is  in  fact  another  Serk,  Little  Serk, 
joined  to  Great  Serk  by  a  very  notable 
precipice  indeed,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is 
named  La  Couple,  and  is  simply  a  place 
where  the  two  edges  of  the  outline  meet, 
back  to  back !  The  sea  has  washed  away 
all  but  a  ridge  of  harder  rock,  perhaps 
three  hundrecfyards  long  or  more,  a  very 
small  number  of  yards  across  the  base 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  no  yards  at  all,  only 
five  feet,  wide  on  the  top — while  it  falls 
down  to  the  water  fully  three  hundred  feet 
on  either  side.  On  one  side  it  is  a  verti- 
cal unscalable  precipice ;  on  the  other, 
though  it  is,  as  the  old  Scotch  gardener 
said  of  the  garden  wall,  "  perpen-eneuch- 
deecular,  Maister  Alexander,"  still  it  is 
just  possible  at  one  place  to  scramble 
down  10  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bays,  La  Grande  Grftve.  The 
bay  on  the  other  side  is  La  Baleine ;  and 
as  the  harder  vein  of  rock  was  fairly  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  the  two  bays  are 
much  of  a  size  east  and  west.  The 
Couple  runs  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
striking  and  terrifying  place ;  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  cliffs  encircling  the  two 
bays,  which  all  but  meet  below,  the  flying 
western  light  on  the  moor  of  Little  Serk, 
and  on  the  dark-grey  crested  sea  on  either 
hand.  Imagine  the  Couple  pierced  and 
the  wa'ers  meeting,  and  you  have  another 
Gouillot,  with  another  Evodi a  beyond.  On 
the  top  is  the  only  road  leading  to  and 
from  Little  Serk.  There  is  neitlicr  wall 
nor  handrail,  and  yet  carts  pass  even  in 
the  dusk,  and  the  children  daily  cross  to 
school.  Formerly  the  ridge  was  higher 
and  the  path  narrower ;  and  one  man,  re- 
turning from  his  nightly  carouses  on  the 
greater,  to  his  home  on  the  lesser  island, 
was  wont  to  try  his  steadiness  by  walking 
along  an  old  cannon  which  lies  near  the 
end  of  the  Couple,  prudently,  if  he  failed 
to  keep  his  balance,  sleeping  off  the  fumes 
of  the  poteen  before  venturing  farther. 
There  was  a  man,  too,  not  very  long  ago, 
wlio  was  carrying  his  feudal  tithe  of  corn 
across  on  his  back,  and  was  seized  by  a 
gust  of  wind  and  blown  over,  and  so  per- 
ished. 
Contrary  to  one's  expectations  and  con- 


victions Little  Serk  Is  south  of  Great  Serk ; 
but  the  island  is  puzzling  to  a  stranger 
unless  he  has,  as  some  people  have,  the 
instincts  of  a  carrier  pigeon.  Vauroque 
mill  and  the  church  and  the  schools,  all 
at  some  few  yards*  distance '  from  each 
other,  are  fairly  in  the  centre.  Village, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  none.  "  Sur  la 
chaussee "  is  vaguely  indicated  as  the 
locality  where  strangers  are  talked  over  or 
gossip  circulated — by  the  men;  women 
never  gossip.  Rather  towards  the  east 
and  south  are  the  two  small  hotels.  The 
one,  Dixcart  Hotel,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  wooded  combe,  leading  down  to 
the  lovely  little  Dixcart  Bay,  past  Little 
Dixcart,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  the 
most  delightful  eranite-built  farmhouses, 
in  front  oiE  whicn  ^row  great  bushes  of 
camellias  covered  with  rosy  flowers.  The 
other,  the  Victoria  Hotel,  the  smallest 
hotel  in  the  world  but  one,  is  at  the  cor- 
ner where  four  roads  meet  —  one  of  which 
leads  up  from  the  sea  and  Le  Creux,  the 
**  harbor  with  the  double  entrance,  where 
ships  may  ride,"  surely  a  unique  harbor. 
It  opens,  due  east  from  the  Havre  Gosse- 
lin,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  Serk  ;  and 
though  the  only  deep  valley  of  any  sort 
runs  down  here,  the  road  and  the  valley 
are  blocked  close  to  the  sea  by  a  mass  of 
cliff  which  appears  from  the  water  as  im- 
penetrable and  inaccessible  as  any  part  of 
the  coast-line.  A  strong  granite  break- 
water runs  out  into  the  sea  trom  the  foot 
of  this  in  what  seems  the  most  irrelevant 
way,  and  it  is  an  almost  theatrical  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  way  into  the  island 
is  through  two  lon/ic  tunnels  pierced  right 
through  the  cliff  —  the  only  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  valley  and  the  road;  a  very 
pretty  surprise  if  it  does  seem  like  a  the- 
atre. 

The  dark  deep  sea-gate  that  makes  way 
Through  chaimelled  darkness  for  the  darkling 

day, 
Hardly  to  let  men's  faltering  footfall  whi 
The  sunless  passage  in, 
Where  breaks  a  world  aflower  against  the 

sun, 
A  small  sweet  world  of  wave^ncompassed 

wonder. 

To  this  beautiful  little  harbor  there  comes 
in  early  spring  only  a  fitful  steam-tug  from 
Guernsey — once  a  week  fairly  certainly ; 
twice  a  week  not  certainly  at  all.  In  tne 
mean  while  no  letters,  no  papers,  an  utter 
absence  of  excitement  of  an  altruistic 
kind.  They  are  home-rulers  —  rulers  of 
their  own  home,  that  is  —  the  .Sercquois, 
and  can  dispense  with  many  things  in 
consequence ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
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f  provisioQ  in  the  way  of 
ire,  and  in  safety  it  returned 
u  Moulin.  St.  Magloire  for- 
_  i  who  thus  for  three  days 
i  school  and  "absencf  " 
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sible, 


1  the  gifts  they  brought 
enth  century  Serk  was  ii 
fese  of  Coutances.  It  is  curiou: 
e  old  cemeterj-  belonging  to  thi. 
:  dead  lay  with  their  heads  to- 
f  ihe  cast, 
n  follow  centuries  of  pirate  occupa- 
Danes  in  the  ninth  century 
!  Moine  in  the  thirteenth, 
lud  the  rest  of  the  isles  of  the  Co- 
n  held  to  Jalin  and  passed  to  England 
1  he  lost  Normandy.  They  are  the 
remnant  of  the  Norman  clukedoin, 
ud  ihe  islanders  say,  and  print  even  now, 
took  England,"  —  a  consciousness 
f  which  would  seem  to  be  the  only  peaceful 
basis  for  imperial  federation.  In  the  lirst 
half  of  l)ie  fourteenth  century,  David 
Bruce,  with  his  Scots,  "slayed  and 
burned"  in  the  islands;  and  by  the  end 
of  it  Serk  was  so  intolerable  on  account 
of  its  population  of  pirates  and  wreckers, 
that  some  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
feigning  to  ask  permission  to  bury  one  of 
their  number,  landed,  instead  of  their 
dead  captain,  a  coffin  full  of  arms,  with 
which  tliey  destroyed  their  pirate  hosts. 
But  when  Panurge.  in  Kabelais's  wonder- 
ful Odyssey,  describes  "  Cerq  el  Herm  " 
as  "  isles  des  forfants,  des  larrons,  des 
brigands,  des  me  ur  triers  et  assassin  curs  ; 
tout  extraicts  du  propre  original  des 
basses  fosses  de  la  conciergerje.  lis  sont 
.  .  .  pires  que  les  Canibales,  lis  nous 
mangeroient  touts  vifs.  N'y  deacendez 
pas,  de  gr^ce.  Mieulx  vous  scroil  en 
Averne  descendre.  Escouter.  Je  v  oi, 
par  Uieu.  le  tocquising  horrifiaue,  im- 
ploring Frtre  Jean,  "ce  diable  ae  moine 
ici,  ce  moine  de  diabie,"  and  all  his 
companions,  not  to  land,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  hysterical  in  the  most 
ludicrous  access  of  terror  to  be  found  in 
all  fiction,  —  in  the  first  place,  Panurge  is 
afways  the  same  lying,  cowardly  scamp; 
and  secondly,  the  inhabitants  of  Serk, 
when  Rabelais  wrote,  were  a  garrison  of 
Frenchmen  holding  the  island  against 
Henry  VIll. 

In  1555  a  party  of  Flemings,  subjects 
of  Philip  II.,  surprised  and  carried  oS  this 
disreputable  French  garrison,  and  offered 
the  island  to  Mary  ;  but  Mary  was,  it 
may  be  imagined,  too  full  of  her  recent 
marriage  to  take  any  notice  of  the  offer, 
and  the  island  remained  without  inhabit- 


ants. Elizabeth's  conduct  in  regard  1 
it  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degre 
of  her  and  of  the  difference  c  ' 
two  queens.  Restlessly  active  and  bent 
on  tidying  all  her  affairs  in  Church  and 
Slate,  in  1563,  while  the  Thirly-n 
tides  were  being  drawn  up  to  regulate  her 
spiritual  dominions,  she  had  also  a  " 
mission  sitting  to  sell  all  waste  land  under 
her  sway.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  then 
governor  of  Jersey,  and  the  seigneur  of 
St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  as  brave  a 
lived  in  that  brave  t"  . 
ger  which  the  deserted  island  of  Serk  r 
of  being  captured  by  the  French,  and  si 
ingalso  admirable  opportunity  for  plant- 
ing a  model  colony  therein,  applied  to  this 
commission,  and  together  they  prayed  the 
captain  of  Guernsey  to  permit  the  Seig- 
neur of  St.  Ouen  to  take  possession  of 
Serk.     To  this  the  captain  of  Guernsey 

Save  his  free  and  hearty  consent  —  ^50 
own  to  be  paid  into  the  crown  court. 
This  seigneur,  Holier  or  Hilary  de 
Carteret,  had  a  wife  worthy  of  her  hus- 
band. Together  they  passed  c 
Serk,  lodging  in  Magloire's  old  ruined  bit 
of  chapeiy  and  immediately  tried  a  piece 
of  land  with  wheal.  Next  year  Ue  Car^ 
terct  went  to  live  in  Serk  altogether,  along 
with  ■'  Madame,"  and  a  number  of  his  vas- 
sals from  St.  Ouen.  All  the  provisions, 
fuel,  building  materia!,  and  so  on,  had  to 
be  brought  over  by  water  from  Jersey. 
The  new  colonists  were  at  first  occupied 
in  killing  the  rabbits  and  reclaiming  the 
warrens,  and  the  litde  grey  Serk  rabbits 
of  toJay  have  an  utterly  amaiing  faculty, 
developed,  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  these 
persecutions,  of  running  headlong  down 
absolute  precipices,  apparently  into  the 
sea.  Hdlier'a  next  step  was  to  bring  over 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  one  Cosm^ 
Brevint,  a  native  of  Angoulfime,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  church  on  Serk  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  most  vieorous  and 
pious  of  the  Hugueno 
islands,  and  its  synods 
many  ministers,  and  b 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Having  now  well  ordered  the  island. 
Holier  went  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  her  and  to  her  Privy  Council 


I  churches  in  the 

e  attended  by 

Y  the  captains  cu 


a  fief 
yearly  payment  of  fifty  sols, 
the  one-tweniieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
She  gave  him  also,  as  a  mark  oC  her  pleas- 
ure, six  pieces  of  artillery,  two  demi-cul- 
verins,  two  sakers,  two  falcons,  all  new, 
from  the  Tower  of  London.    One  beauti- 
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pire  should  demand  immediate  attention, 
the  two  gallant  Serk  cutters,  the  Nelson 
and  the  Rescue,  would  certainly  put  out 
to  sea  ready  for  any  emergency. 

There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  leisure  on 
islands,  of  conquest  over  time  and  hurry. 
The  hungry  have  their  meals  fairly  punc- 
tually, the  children  are  let  out  of  school 
when  the  bell  rings  at  noon ;  there  is 
church  on  Sundays ;  but  beyond  that,  a 
few  hours,  a  day,  or  more  days,  what 
do  they  really  matter  ?  You  expect  to  eo 
on  a  certain  day  by  the  steam-tug.  "  Le 
vapeur  n'est  pas  arriv^  aujourdhui"  — 
and  without  a  murmur,  with  a  sigh  of  re* 
lief,  you  leave  your  things  unpacked,  and 
stay  till  it  seems  you  can  really  go.  Some 
one  on  the  mill  perhaps  perceives  the 
vapeur  or  the  Serk  cutter  approaching 
miles  out  to  sea.  It  will  take  her  so-and- 
so  long  to  come  round  the  point  or  to  tack 
round  the  south  end.  And  then  in  a  lei- 
surely fashion  the  carts  and  the  sledges  — 
they  use  sledges  on  the  roads  all  the  year 
round — go  down  to  the  Creux.  And 
presently  Jean  Philippe  de  Carteret  or 
some  other  man  comes  up  with  the  mail ; 
and  you  perceive  how  unnecessary  it  is, 
after  all,  to  read  through  four  or  five  num- 
bers of  the  Daily  News ;  you  doubt  the 
very  existence  of  Russia  or  even  of  Ire- 
lana;  while  the  letters  of  your  friends  — 
what  if  they  are  a  week  old  ?  they  are  as 
fresh  as  if  written  an  hour  before. 

I  heard  the  most  vague  and  divergent 
views  expressed  as  to  the  population  I 
should  find  on  Serk.  Some  believed  that 
there  were  twelve  human  beings,  others 
were  sure  that  there  were  six  horses.  I 
trust,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  over-fondness  for  statistics  if  I  Briefly 
state  that  there  are  on  the  island  over  five 
hundred  human  souls  —  two  to  every  acre 
of  its  area ;  horses  and  cows  we  will  say 
in  proportion  ;  but  I  n^ver  met  an  ass. 
These  five  hundred  people  live  in  the 
most  charmingly  clean  and  trim-looking 
little  dwellings  of  grey  granite  —  some 
thatched,  some  slate-roofed  —  scattered  all 
over  the  island  singly  or  in  small  groups. 
Nothing  prettier  could  be  imagined  than 
Philippe  de  Carteret's  cottac^e  close  by 
the  church,  with  its  garden  full  of  every 
flower  sweet  to  look  at  or  to  smell,  or 
than  the  schoolmaster's,  thick  with  rose- 
buds up  to  the  very  roof.  There  are  a 
good  many  trees  in  various  parts  —  in  the 
valleys  towards  the  sea,  a  beautiful  grove 
of  ilex  round  the  church,  and  especially 
along  the  roads.  The  roads  are  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  the  island,  and  may 
fitly  lead  to  a  few  words  about  the  people 


who  made  them.  Tbey  are  very  iride-^ 
mostly  twenty-four  feet  —  and  MandfaUf 
kept,  and  are  the  propertr  of  die  9t» 
neur, — literally  royal  roaos,  the  kiof^ 
highway;  and  the  ccrvit  by  which  dicy 
have  been  maintained  ever  since  dicy 
were  made,  is  an  institution  £ar  older  dm 
the  history  of  the  present  race  ol  Scro- 
quois. 

This  history,  small  as  it  is.  is  eiceed* 
ingly  interesting  as  an  almost  perfiect 
specimen  of  feudal  institutions  and  cf 
complete  local  government.  In  the  carif 
centuries  of  our  era  it  presents  leataKS 
in  common  with  almost  any  part  <tf  Nor 
man,  or  indeed  northern  £aropean  U^ 
tory.  While  in  the  sixth  century  Colmfas 
was  making  the  littie  island  of  leaa  a 
centre  of  learning  and  of  niisaioBarj-i» 
terprise,  Serk  also  bad  its  island  sanl— 
as  usual,  also  an  Irishman  —  a  certaia  St 
Magloire.  As  is  almost  invariable,  b^ 
sides  theology  he  practised  the  art  sf 
healing,  and  found  a  patron  in  a  crateM 
patient  —  a  certain  lord  in  the  Onealia 
named  L^Oiseau.  With  aiarty-two  cs» 
panions  Magloire  took  possession -^asl 
without  miraculous  tokens  —  of  the  ii  ~ 
granted  to  him,  built  an  oratory  and 


and  became  the  founder  of  a  mliiioMij 
colleee.  Part  of  his  monasteiy  siB 
stands ;  his  fish<^nd  is  Le  Reservoir,  Ids 
sluice  L^Ecluse ;  the  litde  stream 
down  from  these,  which  turned  his 
mill,  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  Port 
Moulin  ;  and  the  whole  territory  is 
La  Moinerie.  He  himself,  and  bis  dnl 
body  after  him — for  saints,  unlike  Ofiicr 
Cromwell  with  his  head,  had  never  qiili 
done  with  their  bodies— performed  ami 
miracles.  One  of  these  old  stories  is  wk 
full  of  human  interest.  It  refers,  howcvia 
to  a  time  when  St.  Magloire  still  aniJMlH 
his  very  eflicacious  tenement  of  day.  Nt 
tached  to  the  monastery  was  a  school  lir 
boys  of  noble  birth.  One  day  these 
dren,  playing  on  the  beach,  got  into 
old  rotten  vessel  l][ing  above  hisf 
mark.  In  a  few  minutes  a  humi 
so  says  the  legend,  at  least—] 
them  on  the  waters  of  the  Great 
where  they  drifted  without  oars,  stfli^  or 
rudder  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  lidSi 
When  real  terror  succeeded  to  their  irti 
fearful  joy,  St.  Magloire  appeared  to 
bodily  {quasi  corpomUu^  ausd 
the  vessel  with  his  staff  to  the  ooast  rf 
France.  The  king  of  that  coantry, 
to  admiration  of  the  saint  by  the 
dren's  story,  filled  their  vessel  wi&sl 


1 


manner  of  stores  and  rich  gifts,  aad, 
mated  by  faith,  sent  it  on  to  sea  1 
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with  no  more  provision  in  the  way  of 
pilot  than  before,  and  in  safety  it  returned 
to  the  Port  du  Moulin.  St.  Magloire  for- 
e:ave  the  boys  who  thus  for  three  days 
had  shirked  school  and  **  absence,"  per- 
haps because  he  was  not  insensible,  as 
we  are  told,  to  the  gifts  they  brought. 
Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  Serk  was  in 
the  diocese  of  Coutances.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  old  cemetery  belonging  to  this 
priory,  the  dead  lay  with  their  heads  to- 
wards the  east. 

Then  follow  centuries  of  pirate  occupa* 
tion,  from  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century 
to  Eustace  le  Moine  in  the  thirteenth. 
Serk  and  the  rest  of  the  isles  of  the  Co- 
tentin  held  to  John  and  passed  to  England 
when  he  lost  Normanciy.  They  are  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Norman  dukedom, 
and  the  islanders  say,  and  print  even  now, 
**we  took  England,"  —  a  consciousness 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  only  peaceful 
basis  for  imperial  federation.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  David 
Bruce,  with  his  Scots,  "  slayed  and 
burned  "  in  the  islands ;  and  by  the  end 
of  it  Serk  was  so  intolerable  on  account 
of  its  population  of  pirates  and  wreckers, 
that  some  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
feigning  to  ask  permission  to  bury  one  of 
their  number,  landed,  instead  of  their 
dead  captain,  a  coffin  full  of  arms,  with 
which  they  destroyed  their  pirate  hosts. 
But  when  Panurge«  in  Rabelais^s  wonder- 
ful Odyssey,  describes  **  Cerq  et  Herm  " 
as  "■  isles  des  forfants,  des  larrons,  des 
brigands,  des  meurtriers  et  assassineurs ; 
tout  extra) cts  du  propre  original  des 
basses  fosses  de  la  conciergerie.  lis  sent 
.  .  .  pi  res  que  les  Canibales.  lis  nous 
mangeroient  touts  vifs.  N'y  descendez 
pas,  de  grace.  Mieulx  vous  seroit  en 
Averne  descendre.  Escouter.  Je  y  oi, 
par  Dieu,  le  tocqu*sing  horrifiaue,  im- 
ploring Fr^re  Jean,  *'  ce  diable  de  moine 
ici,  ce  moine  de  diable,"  and  all  his 
companions,  not  to  land,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  hysterical  in  the  most 
ludicrous  access  of  terror  to  be  found  in 
all  fiction,  —  in  the  first  place,  Panurge  is 
afways  the  same  lying,  cowardly  scamp; 
and  secondly,  the  inhabitants  of  Serk, 
when  Rabelais  wrote,  were  a  garrison  of 
Frenchmen  holding  the  island  against 
Henry  VIII. 

In  1555  a  party  of  Flemings,  subjects 
of  Philip  1 1.,  surprised  and  carried  off  this 
disreputable  French  garrison,  and  offered 
the  island  to  Mary  ;  but  Mary  was,  it 
may  be  imagined,  too  full  of  her  recent 
marriage  to  take  any  notice  of  the  offer, 
and  the  island  remained  without  inhabit- 


ants. Elizabeth's  conduct  in  regard  to 
it  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree 
of  her  and  of  the  difference  oetween  the 
two  Queens.  Restlessly  active  and  bent 
on  tidying  all  her  affairs  in  Church  and 
State,  in  1563,  while  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles were  being  drawn  up  to  regulate  her 
spiritual  dominions,  she  had  also  a  con>- 
mission  sitting  to  sell  all  waste  land  under 
her  sway.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  then 
governor  of  Jersey,  and  the  seigneur  of 
St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  as  brave  a  man  as 
lived  in  that  brave  time,  seeine  the  dan- 
ger which  the  deserted  island  01  Serk  ran 
of  being  captured  by  the  French,  and  see- 
ing also  admirable  opportunity  for  plant- 
ing  a  model  colony  therein,  applied  to  this 
commission,  and  together  they  prayed  the 
captain  of  Guernsey  to  permit  the  Seig- 
neur of  St  Ouen  to  take  possession  of 
Serk.    To  this  the  captain  of  Guernsey 

Save  his  free  and  hearty  consent  — ^£50 
own  to  be  paid  into  the  crown  court 
This  seigneur,  H^ier  or  Hilary  de 
Carteret,  hSi  a  wife  worthy  of  her  hus- 
band. Together  thev  passed  over  into 
Serk,  lodging  in  Magloire's  old  ruined  bit 
of  chapeC  and  immediately  tried  a  piece 
of  land  with  wheat  Next  year  De  Car- 
teret went  to  live  in  Serk  altogether,  along 
with  **  Madame,"  and  a  numt^rof  his  vas- 
sals from  St  Ouen.  All  the  provisions, 
fuel,  building  material,  and  so  on,  had  to 
be  brought  over  by  water  from  Jersey. 
The  new  colonists  were  at  first  occupied 
in  killing  the  rabbits  and  reclaiming  the 
warrens,  and  the  little  grey  Serk  rabbits 
of  to-day  have  an  utterly  amazing  faculty, 
developed,  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  these 
persecutions,  of  running  headlong  down 
absolute  predpices,  apparently  into  the 
sea.  H^er's  next  step  was  to  bring  over 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  one  Cosm^ 
Brevint,  a  native  of  Angoul6me,in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  church  on  Serk  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  most  vigorous  and 
pious  of  the  Huguenot  churches  in  the 
islands,  and  its  sjrnods  were  attended  by 
many  ministers,  and  by  the  captains  (2 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Having  now  well  ordered  the  island, 
Hdier  went  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  her  and  to  her  Privy  Council 
he,  in  156;,  presented  the  map  01  Serk,  in 
which,  unlike  poor  Mary,  she  **  did  take 
singular  delight'*  She  created  it  a  fief 
hain>ert,  on  yearly  payment  of  fifty  sols, 
the  one-twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
She  gave  him  also,  as  a  mark  of  her  pleas- 
ure, six  pieces  of  artillery,  two  demi-cul- 
verins,  two  sakers,  two  falcons,  all  new, 
from  the  Tower  of  London.    One  beauti- 
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ful  old  gun  still  lies  in  the  Seigneurie 
grounds,  bearing  the  words  **  Don  de  la 
Royne,  1565." 

Elizabeth,  in  her  letters  patent  to  H^ 
lier  de  Carteret,  talks  in  a  beautifully 
comprehensive  wa^  of  "the  island  of 
Sercq,  situate  within  our  Dutchy  of  Nor- 
tnanay^'*  and  indeed  Calais  had  been  lost 
only  six  years.  The  one  condition  on 
which  Holier  de  Carteret  held  his  fief  was 
that  he  should  cause  the  island  to  be  in- 

tiabited  by  forty  good  men,  faithful  and 
oyal  lieges  to  the  English  crown.  If 
after  three  repeated  fines  he  should  fail 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number  of  men, 
able  and  armed,  and  well  drilled  for  the 

fuard  and  defence  of  the  island,  "  it  shall 
e  lawful  for  the  queen  or  her  heirs  to  re- 
enter the  island  of  Serk.*'  An  ideal 
scheme  of  home  rule  is  implied  in  these 
terms.  In  all  other  respects  the  seigneur 
was  and  is  kin^  of  the  island.  He  had  a 
sort  of  rude  harbor  made  on  the  side 
nearest  Jersey,  tunnelling  the  cliff  to  reach 
it;  and  the  roads  —  on  which  every  one 
having  feu  et  lieu  is  still  obliged  to  work 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  yearly,  or 
else,  failing  a  substitute,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
I  J.  i\d,  a  day  —  were  laid  out  at  once  in 
their  fine  breadth. 

The  colonizing  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  bulk  of  the  colonists  were 
from  St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  but  there  were  a 
few  Guernsey  men  headed  by  De  Car- 
teret's friend  Nicolas  Gosselin,  after  whom 
the  little  eastward  Havre  is  named,  and 
even  occasional  waifs  and  strays  had  to 
be  welcomed  —  of  whom  some  were  En- 
glish, Baker  and  Slowly,  and  the  like. 
But  the  majority  are  old  Norman  names 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  peerage.  De 
Carteret  and  Hamond,  Le  Mesurier,  Vau- 
din,  Le  Feuvre,  are  the  family  names  in 
the  island  to  this  day. 

According  to  the  terms  ol"  the  patent, 
the  seigneur  divided  the  island  into  forty 

Earcels,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a 
it  of  cliff  down.  These  were  leased  in 
perpetuity  to  the  tenants^  who  are  what 
might  be  termed  customary  freeholders. 
Each  tenant  was  obliged  to  build  a  good 
house  on  his  land.  No  money  was  paid 
for  the  lease,  but  the  seigneur  has  tithes 
—  the  tenth  sheaf  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peas,  flax,  and  hemp,  a  tithe  of 
apples,  lambs,  wool,  and  a  certain  number 
of  capons.  Though  the  coins  in  use  are 
francs  and  the  Guernsey  "double,"  the 
value  of  everything  in  Serk  is  computed  in 
quarters  of  wheat,  so  that  wheat  is  the 
actual  money  of  the  island,  as  barley  was 
in  Greece  in  Solon*s  time.    The  rent  of  a 


piece  of  groundt  for  instance.  Is  cmBBBted 
at  so  many  cabois  the  tf^rgig  or  halucie 
The  land  reverts  to  the  seigneur  absolrtely 
if  there  are  no  heirs  within  the  seventh  cs- 
nonical  degree,  or  if  the  tithe  is  unpaid  te 
three  successive  vearst  and  it  cannot  be 
seized  for  any  other  debt  than  the  lei^ 
neurial  dues.  Later  ODt  when  it  acqoiici 
a  further  value,  resulting  from  occiqlie^ 
sale,  or  rather  a  transference  of  the  kHt^ 
became  possible ;  but  according  to  a  sbtt* 
ute  of  James  I.  reinforced  after  the  Resli^ 
ration,  it  is  incapable  of  division,  and  the 
sale  can  be  effected  only  with  the  aancdoi 
of  the  seigneur.  The  essential  conditio^ 
however,  is  the  obligation  of  military  ser 
vice.  Theoretically  every  Sercqoois  it 
a  soldier,  and  the  seigneur,  no  mUer 
though  he  be  in  orders,  or  a  womaa,  il 
colonel  of  the  Serk  militia.  Like  CfCf]^ 
thing  else,  however,  at  the  present  ■> 
ment  the  forces  of  the  island  are  "la  a 
state  of  transition,"  and  for  the  last  aevci 
years  have  been  changing  from  infufty 
to  artillery  —  wisely  doing  nothimr  tte 
while,  and  having  as  their  sole  mutay 
possessions  one  hundred  and  twenty  ptfas 
of  boots. 

The  jurisdiction  on  the  island  was  il 
first  in  all  respects  similar  to  thai  of  J» 
sey.  The  Chefs  Plaids  were  and  are  tic 
assembly  of  every  tenant  on  the  isini 
and  are  the  fountain  of  law  and  jutioik 
The  first  laws,  dated  Serk,  157a  arc  mM 
enough.  At  the  **  Premier  Oefs  nidi 
de  Serk,  tenus  le  50  Novembre,  AJX.  tS!9^ 
we  find  in  the  Norman  French,  wliM  il 
still  the  official  language  of  the  ishn^ 
the  most  solemn  law  node,  enjoining  ai 
every  owner  of  pigs — bisUs  p^rdUma^ 
to  have  them  properly  tfiiJff#/Atf — thfltl^ 
provided  with  rings  through  their  BOHik 
Another  law  deals  with  £e  maikiqg  rf 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  marks  to  be  eulaei 
in  a  book  on  St  John  Baptist^  Dqb 
Again,  another  is  an  instance  of  locd  sp» 
tion,  and  finally  decides  that  the 
keepers  shall  send  every  one  to 
homes  at  sunset,  imposing  very 
fines  for  allowing  anytning,  or  any 
be  drunk  on  the  premises  after  aui 

Another  of  these  laws,  survlvii^  la  frit 
force  as  it  does  to  the  present  day,  h 
romantically  interesting.  At  the  Om 
Plaids  in  February,  1579^  we  find  firatsf 
all  five  men  fined  because  they  did  aol  fi 
to  sermon  on  a  certain  Sunday  evcnhigj 
and  then  one  Jacques  Vaudm  la  iaflf 
'« pour  avoir  crU  HARO  U  A  tmUi  A  Jl 
Royney^  without  cause  shown,  or 
wound  or  blood  on  his  body,  TUa  1 
of  redress  is  still  open  to 
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He  has  but  to  repeat  the  Lord^s  Prayer  ia 
French,  to  cry  *"  Haro,  Haro !  RoUo  men 
prince  h  mon  aide,  on  me  fait  tort !  "  and 
a  court  has  to  be  called,  and  the  matter 
adjudged.  The  cri  de  haro  was  certainly 
used  in  Serk  within  this  generation,  and 
might  be  used  at  any  time  even  now  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  redress.  It  is  strangely 
thrilling  to  hear  the  old  Norse  cry  echoing 
through  thousands  of  years. 

The  Guernsey  folk  soon  became  jeak)us 
of  the  independent  way  in  which  the  Serc- 
quois  managed  their  own  afiEairs,  and  suc- 
ceeded iu  1582  in  securing  a  sort  of 
over-lordship  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 
The  settlement  they  made  practically  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  but  the  five  jurats  ap- 
pointed by  them  were  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  five  men  in  Serk  who  would 
take  the  oaths  or  receive  the  sacrament 
as  directed  by  law.  And  one  conformist 
being  easier  to  find  than  five,  one  man 
was  appointed  seneschal,  combining  the 
offices  of  judge  in  the  court,  and  speaker 
in  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  legislature  at  present  consists  of 
the  seigneur  and  the  forty  holders  of  land, 
who,  under  the  presidency  of  the  senes- 
chal, constitute  the  Chefs  Plaids.  There 
is  also  a  prdv6t,  acting  in  the  threefold 
capacity  of  procureur  de  la  reine,  ser- 
geant, and  pr^vdt,  and  the  greffier  or 
registrar.  The  seigneur  or  his  deputy 
must  be  present.  The  laws  of  Serk  are 
those  of  the  ancient  Coutumier  de  Nor- 
mandie,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Chefs 
Plaids  consists  in  passing  ordinances  for 
such  matters  as  the  corvie  on  the  roads 
and  fortifications,  the  construction  and 
regulation  of  harbors,  and  the  budget 
The  public  revenue  is  at  present  about 
^140.  The  first  poor-rate  is  no  older 
than  1802.  The  first  property  tax  was 
levied  to  supply  oil  and  fuel  for  the  guard- 
house on  Serk  when  England  declared 
war  against  France  in  1793.  The  break- 
water at  Le  Cruex  was  built  by  corvie^ 
and  then,  in  a  very  public-spirited  manner, 
further  expense  was  defrayed  by  a  self- 
imposed  tax  on  spirituous  liquors  —  a 
very  self-denying  ordinance  for  the  Scrc- 
quois,  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 

The  Chefs  Plaids  of  Serk,  also  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  made  education  compul- 
sory a  good  many  years  before  Mr.  Dix- 
on's bill  in  favor  of  compulsory  education 
was  rejected  in  England.  The  mtelligence 
and  refinement,  the  absence  of  vulgarity 
which  is  really  striking  in  the  islanders,  is 
doubtless  largely  due  to  this  wise  meas- 
ure, even  allowing  a  great  deal  for  other 
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causes,  such  as  the  purity  of  race  and 
the  influence  of  beautiful  scenery.  The 
schools  are  excellently  managed,  chiefly 
because  the  authorities  have  pursued  the 
wise  plan  of  selecting  a  good  master  for 
the  boys  and  a  good  mistress  for  the  girls, 
and  then  letting  them  alone  as  much  as 
may  be.  No  doubt  a  bilingual  education 
such  as  these  children  enjoy  —  a  real  pos- 
session  of  two  languages  —  always  does  a 
great  deal  towards  developing  the  intelli- 
gence. There  is  somethmg  quaintly  de- 
lightful to  the  mind  of  a  *'schoolmarm  *' 
to  come  in  upon  a  matter  of  seventy  boys 
or  so  of  all  ages,  in  the  most  admirable 
order  under  the  rule  of  one  single  master, 
and  then  to  be  courteously  invited  to  take 
a  class,  the  *'  sixth  '*  —  the  lesson  to  be  in 
the  natural  tongue  of  these  sturdy  little 
Britons,  in  French.  Unfortunately  there 
is  little  or  no  French  poetry  available ; 
and  after  a  most  satisfactory  reading  les- 
son in  French  on  physical  geography,  to 
hear  **The  boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck  **  repeated  line  by  line  in  short  ex- 
plosions of  very  foreign  English,  was  try- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  even  a  very  **old 
hand.*'  The  girls  were  charming,  oeauti- 
fully  clean  and  neat»  and  with  the  manners 
of  little  ladles  as  they  pattered  away  in 
sabots  after  school,  and  paid  compliments 
to  Corrie,  who,  used  to  superintending  the 
education  of  the  young,  had  been  doing 
her  school-inspectmg^with  great  care  and 
evident  approval.  They  frequentlv  stay 
at  school  till  the  age  ot  fifteen.  AH  the 
children  are  remarkably  good  arithmeti- 
cians. The  revenue  for  the  schools  is  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  but  the  original 
contribution  was  one  cabot  of  wheat  From 
every  tenant  The  singing  is  beautiful, 
the  schoolmaster  is  excellently  musical, 
and  the  islanders  as  a  whole  no  less,  as  is 
evident  from  the  singing  in  church,  where 
French  versions  of  hymns,  ancient  and 
modem,  are  sung  to  old  Norman  tunes 
which  rise  and  lall  like  the  swell  and 
surge  of  the  sea,  and  break  in  beautiful 
little  turns  and  grace-notes.  The  whole 
church  service  is  in  French,  translated  by 
the  orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her 
"  Dutcby  of  Normandy,"  and  the  English 
ritual,  in  its  French  garb,  remains  ex- 
tremely dignified  and  beautiful.  In  spite 
of  the  liturgy,  however,  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable flavor  of  Puritanism  which  recalls 
the  time  when,  James  I.  being  on  the 
throne,  Serk  alone  of  the  Channel  Islands 
had  not  conformed,  and  its  then  pastor, 
Elie  Brevint,  educated  at  the  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic  University  of  Saumur,  could 
write:  "For  thou  alone  art  found— -the 
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voung;est  amongst  four  sisters  —  who  basl 
kept  the  commandments  of  thy  God,  The 
other  three  have  broken  loose.  Have 
thou,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  their 
adulteries,  that  thou  \x  not  partaker  of 
their  plagues.  Acknowledge  thou  no 
other  Bisliop  and  Head  of  the  Church  but 
the  Eternal  Son." 

The  seigneur  appoints  and  maintains 
the  clergyman ;  and  it  is  only  since  the 
latter  hall  of  the  last  century  that  the  min- 
isters of  Serk,  who  have  &11  been  French 
or  .Swiss  Presbyterians,  and  educated  at 
foreign  universities,  such  as  Saumur  and 
Rennes,  have  received  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. The  islands  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester. 

And  here  of  all  places  Dr.  Pusey,  just 
fifty  years  a^o,  when  he  was  suspended 
from  his  duties  at  Oxford,  preached  the 
first  sermon  in  English,  and  wore  the  first 
surplice,  which  he  expressly  left  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  The  then  vicar  of 
Serk,  an  extremely  learned  and  devoted 
man,  who  never  left  the  island  during 
more  than  forty  years,  used,  by  the  way, 
to  preach  vigorously  about  /a  lonjiue 
iterniti — a  qualification  for  which  we 
should  surely  be  grateful,  though  it  has  an 
oddly  Irish  sound. 

As  is  usual  in  England,  the  strongest 
force  is,  however.  Dissent,  and  there  — 


judge,  of  the  prtfv6l  and  grefiier.  In  one 
case  which  happened  during  our  stay,  the 
greffier,  who  was  also  our  landlord,  was 
sued  by  the  seigneur,  who  has  among 
other  royal  rights  le  drett  de  tavtmage, 
for  not  renewing  his  license ;  and  1  do  not 
know,  though  1  tried  to  find  out  from  him, 
if  he  registered  his  own  sentence.  These 
ofiicers  are  appointed  by  the  seigneur, 
and  sworn  in  before  the  royal  court  at 
Guernsey.  The  police  consi.ita  of  a  con- 
stable and  vingtenitr,  appointed  by  the 
Chefs  Plaids.  The  seneschal  has  com- 
plete jurisdiction  in  all  offences  involving 
a  fine  of  not  n,jre  than  three  livres,  or  im' 
prisonmcnt  for  not  more  than  three  times 
twenty-four  hours.  The  prison  is  the 
most  grotesque  little  building.  The  thine 
looks  like  a  tea-caddy,  with  architectural 
embellishments  at  tne  corners  like  the 
ears  on  a  fool's  cap.  A  little  English 
maidservant  imprisoned  there  for  ihefl 
utterly  refused  to  be  locked  up,  and  the 
door  was  accordingly  left  wide  open,  re- 
lays of  Sercquoises  coming  with  their 
knitting  to  sit  by  the  little  culprit  till  her 
time  of  durance  was  over. 
We  witnessed  a  cour — a  case  of  libel 
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as  he,  Thomas  Godfray,  lad  on  the  an^ 
at  Guernsey  alleged  that  it  dit  Jnm 
Pierre  le  Feuvre  had  put  butteriae  fa  Ui 
butter — that  be  wai  "A  nun  of  batt» 
ine  J " 

At  noon  on  the  appoiatnl  day  tbe  an 
of  Serk  met  at  the  school— a  ooad  ■• 
island  king  in  Heltaa  need  have  ban 
ashamed  to  call  his  subjecta.  Tall  mta, 
'ith  finely  cut,  intelligent  facea  and  !■( 
addy  beards,  often  hanj '  ■■••-- 
those  of  a  Greek  statue 
seya,  and  some  even  in  scarlet 

caps,  they  looked  a  far  inore  pit 

crowd  than  the  chorus  of  fishermen  ii 
'  Ajaz,"as  it  was  done  at  Cambridgeaoai 
ears  ago.  They  hung  about  discussiiy 
le  matter  in  their  strange  Noratao 
speech,  the  "youths"  ttanding  nspeOr 
fully  listening  to  their  elders,  liil  all 
crowded  into  the  school —  the  lenaais  al 
one  end,  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  wiib  &t 
seigneur  and  the  plaintijf  and  defendant 
at  the  other.  The  grelfier  repealed  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  French,  and  tbea  id  f»- 
fois  began  accusation  and  defence,  pleM^ 
ing  and  counter-pleacUng,  face  to  face,  is 
the  old  Roman  fashion.  Jeaa  Piem  ll 
Feuvre  was  indignant  acd  impnwt^ 
while  the  defence  was  shifty  though  i» 
genious.  "  Peut-<tre  qu«  jc  f'ai  dit  qa'oa 
a  mis  de  la  butterine  dans  le  beurre,  sail 
je  n'ai  pas  dit  que  c'^tall  Jean  Pierre  It 
Feuvre, Je  n'al  pas  nomm^  personnc;  si 
Jean  le  Feuvre,  ni  Pierrt  le  Feuvre;  Osi 
peut  pas  dire  que  je  I'ai  nommi."  THr 
seneschal  listened  with  quiet  dignity  M 
the  disputants  warmed  to  their  work,  vA 
after  a  time  decided  9*'il/  avail tMM, 
and  that  both  parties  should  coll  witnesses 
and  appear  on  a  given  day.  Codirty^ 
libel  wras  proved,  we  afterwards  heard,  sad 
he  was  fined. 

The  seigneur,  who  occupies  this  iatpei- 
tant  and  romantic  position,  lives  in  a  beta- 
tiful  house  with  grouods  leading  to  Aa 
Fort  du  Moulin.  The  grounds  aod  J^ 
dens  are  most  lorctjr— glowii —  '-  *-^' 
with  camellias  and  roses  aod 
of  sweet-smelliog  flowers. 
English  trees  and  the  flood 

everywhere,  there  are  _  ^ 

gum  trees  and  New  Ze&Uod  Bax, 

the  pond  clumps  of  arums  and  wild  t\»' 
barb,  whose  leaf-buds  are  as  big  U  > 
baby's  head.  And  the  seigneur  ol  Seril 
may  sit  in  peace  under  bis  own  ^■tnR 
for  he  has  a  figandc  one  trained  «  ■  ! 
horizontal  trellis  aa  laip  as  a  boU-rwi^ 
and  over  five  feet  hi^,  cavt:rcd  withtlHa-| 
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sands  of  figs.  The  enemies  of  the  figs  are 
the  black  rats,  which  are  peculiar  to  Serk, 
and  too  dainty  to  eat  anything  but  fruit. 
There  was  also  an  aloe,  unfortunately 
done  blooming,  a  gigantic  ilower-spike 
fifteen  feet  hign  or  more.  We  found  the 
seigneur  and  his  lady  the  kindest  possible 
hosts  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Every- 
thing is  quaint  and  pretty ;  the  old  draw- 
wells,  very  deep,  with  a  huge  clump  of 
mesembryanthemum  on  the  roof,  which 
in  a  few  weeks  will  be  a  mass  of  scarlet 
blossom;  the  soft-colored  cows  passing 
through  gates  which  turn  on  hinges  made 
of  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  it ;  the  women  dressed  still  in 
Puritan  black,  with  picturesque  black  sun- 
bonnets  ;  the  grain  dancing  in  the  dusty 
sunlight  as  the  threshers  beat  the  sheaves 
down  upon  a  wooden  block ;  men  with 
their  great  lobster  creels  passing  down  to 
the  Creux  ;  and  little  Priscilla  in  her  short 
black  frock  standing  outside  our  windows 
in  the  sun  —  three  years  old  and  mother- 
less, with  eyes  like  the  blue  of  heaven 
peeping  from  under  a  vast  black  hat 

And  so  the  last  day  has  come.  We  pay 
a  visit  to  Captain  Guille  to  arrange  about 
the  cutter,  the  vapeur  having  by  no  means 
arrivi  to  take  us  off  as  was  expected. 
The  tryst  is  for  four  o'clock  next  morning 
at  the  Epercquerie,  the  scene  of  Swin- 
burne's wof  ul  **  ballad  of  Sark.*'  La  marie 
ne  servira  plus  tard^  says  Captain  Guille, 
if  we  want  to  catch  the  packet.  And  Mme. 
Vaudin,  most  excellent  of  landladies,  asks, 
"  Shall  I  unlight  the  lights  ?  "  after  she 
has  promised  us  breakfast,  no  matter 
when.  And  at  three  in  the  morning  we 
find  breakfast,  almost  as  good  as  the 
Scotch  breakfasts  even  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
tolled, and  we  pass  down  across  the  sleep- 
ing island,  Corrie  barking  all  the  way  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  wake  the  deaa,  to 
where  the  cutter  lies  rocking  far  below  by 
the  north  point.  The  rocks  stand  out  in 
the  grey  dawn  like  black  diamonds  from 
the  grey  sea,  as  we  wind  down  over  the 
short,  sweet-scented  turf  towards  them. 
The  light  is  burning  steady  at  Guernsey 
to  the  left ;  behind  us,  on  the  French  coast, 
another  light  marks  La  Pointe  dc  Carte- 
ret, and  the  great  revolving  light  of  the 
Caskets  is  flaming  out  to  sea.  The  level 
red  lines  of  a  different  splendor  where  sky 
and  water  meet  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
sun. 

La  marie  presse  /  they  call  to  us  from 
below  ;  we  get  on  board,  and  slowly  pass 
away  across  the  calm  morning  sea.  The 
rocks.  La  Chapellc  des  Mauves,  Les  Bu- 
rons,  the  Bee  du  Nez,  sink  lower  and  seem 
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to  crowd  back  towards  their  parent  island 
as  we  leave  it  behind.  We  look  across 
the  water,  and  we  feel  that  what  we  are 
leaving  is  a  season  of  calm  weather  —  the 
sight  of  that  immortal  sea  which  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  scenes  like  these,  where 
we  can  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling 
evermore. 

Sophie  Weisse. 


Frail  ChsiBMnf  JoimsL 
RICHARD  CABLE. 

THE   LIGHTSHIPICAN. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  ICAGPIE. 

There  stood  a  humble  inn — a  tavern, 
rather — called  the  Magpie,  on  the  downs ; 
its  door  opened  on  no  highroad ;  but  it 
stood  where  lanes  or  side  parish  roads 
conveiged.  In  the  dden  days,  it  had 
been  a  resort  of  smugglers,  who  had  run 
their  goods  into  Pentaigon  cove.  The 
tavemer  had  then  always  maintained  half- 
a-dozen  donkeys,  and  these  were  employed 
in  transporting  the  smuggled  goods  up 
the  clifiEs  by  the  precarious  path  whicn 
alone  eave  access  to  the  cove,  and  enabled 
goods l>rou£ht  there  to  be  carried  away. 
The  smugglers  knew  well  enough  how  to 
surmountthe  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
ascent;  they  stretched  a  rope  along  it 
from  a  crowbar  driven  into  the  turf  above. 
As  for  the  donkeys,  they  were  unshod  and 
sure-footed,  they  would  run  almost  where 
a  squirrel  went 

But  the  smugging  times  were  past,  so 
were  the  days  when  a  livelv  trade  in 
wrecks  was  carried  on ;  and  the  Magpie 
would  have  perished  of  ioanition,  hadnot 
the  landlord  begun  to  enclose  the  downs 
and  annex  a  iztm  to  bis  alehouse.  The 
place  was  so  exposed,  so  wind-swept,  that 
only  rye  would  grow  there ;  but  he  kept 
plenty  of  sheep  and  several  pigs,  and 
reafed,  though  he  could  notiEatten,  cattle. 

As  none  Si  the  roads  that  met  at  the 
Magpie  were  market-roads,  the  host  could 
onlv  count  on  stray  passengers,  fagged 
witn  laborious  scrambtes  up  the  stony  and 
steep  coast-road,  to  drop  in  for  refresh- 
ment His  most  regular  customers  were 
the  coastguard,  who,  in  their  noctumsd 
tramps  along  the  dilb,  passed  his  door 
twice  every  night,  and  never  passed  with- 
out a  halt  and  a  drop  of  comfort 

Partly  because  the  coastguard  wished 
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to  do  Jacob  Corye  a  good  turn,  and  partly 
because  the  Magpie  was  the  nearest  inn, 
they  conveyed  the  Cable  family  beneath 
its  sheltering  roof.  Richard  was  put  to 
bed,  a  surgeon  sent  for ;  and  Mrs*  Cable 
undressed  the  children,  borrowed  dry 
clothes  of  the  landlady  for  them,  and  set 
to  work  lo  wash  the  salt  out  of  their  gar- 
ments and  hane  them  up  to  dry. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cables  been  housed, 
before  a  swarm  of  men  came  down  the 
cliff  to  the  beach,  from  which  the  tide  was 
retreating,  invaded  the  Bessie,  and  began 
to  ransack  and  strip  her,  as  the  ants  will 
attack  and  strip  a  -dead  bird  cast  near 
their  mound.  Sails,  shrouds,  anchor,  bin- 
nacle, the  fittings  of  the  cabin,  the  con- 
tents of  the  galley,  the  mattresses  of  the 
berths,  the  benches,  stools,  the  chest, 
everything  they  could  remove  was  carried 
away.  They  heeded  neither  cold  nor  wet ; 
they  disregarded  the  peril  to  their  lives 
from  the  waves  that  still  swept  the  wreck, 
so  eager,  so  ravenous  were  they  for  spoil. 

The  days  of  the  wreckers  are  long  over 

—  that  is  to  say  the  days  when  wrecking 
was  called  wrecking;  it  is  now  called 
salving,  from  the  Latin  word  salvare^  to 
save  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  those 
who  have  been  wrecked  get  much  more 
than  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
wreckers.  Those  whose  fathers  went 
wrecking,  now  go  salving ;  and  very  con- 
soling it  is  to  us  to  know  that  we  have 
made  such  an  advance  in  civilization.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  All  salvage  is  supposed  to  be 
given  up  to  an  official  receiver  of  wreck 

—  on  the  coast  where  the  Bessie  was  cast, 
this  was  the  head  coastguard.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  that  is  salved 
is  thus  delivered  over.  When  the  receiver 
has  got  what  the  salvors  have  chosen  to 
deliver  up,  then  the  Board  of  Trade  inves- 
tigates, and  decides  between  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  owner  and  the  salvor, 
retaining,  however,  a  share  for  the  crown. 
Mostly  the  wreckage  is  sold  by  auction 
first ;  and  it  is  the  proceeds  which  are  di- 
vided, the  crown  taking  a  third,  and  the 
salvors  a  third ;  and  a  tnird  is  left  to  the 
owner.  To  the  last-named,  the  salving 
looks  very  like  wrecking;  to  Richard 
Cable,  very  much  so  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
the  things  were  sold  when  he  was  unable 
to  attend,  and  the  amount  raised  to  be  di- 
vided by  three  was  not  much,  and  his  re- 
ceipt infinitesimal  compared  with  the  value 
he  set  on  his  property.  Moreover,  things 
he  valued  highly  sold  for  pence  and  far- 
things. Richard  was  irritated,  and  not  at 
all  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  comforted  by 
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the  thought  that  everfthfng 

had  gone  under  the  categCMry  of  nl««fib 
and  was  therefore  dean  away  from  Im 
forever, 

<«  It  is  her  doing  — it  all  comes  of  her  I" 
he  muttered,  and  tossed  in  fever  and  nR 
on  his  bed.  He  was  unreasonable  in  ■■ 
anger.  The  thought  of  Josephine  as  one 
who  brought  evil  oni  him  and  pursued  \Sm 
remorselessly,  had  taken  hold  of  hisfncy, 
and  he  attributed  every  misfortune  tohcr: 
not  altogether  without  a  cause*  for  Ind 
she  not  made  Hanford  unendurable  to  hia^ 
he  would  not  have  left  it ;  had  he  not  hit 
it,  he  would  not  have  been  wrecked;  hsi 
he  not  been  wrecked,  he  would  not  hate 
been  crippled ;  and  had  he  not  been  orij^ 
pled,  he  would  have  returned  to  his  ihb 
the  moment  he  saw  bis  children  safe^  asi 
then  no  wreckers  nor  salvors  coidd  hwe 
meddled  with  its  contents. 

His  very  ship  was  no  longer  his  o«n;k 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  die  sadfOifc 
Fortunately,  all  his  money  was  sale:b^ 
fore  leaving,  he  had  secured  it  abootMii 
Dut  the  amount  was  small,  after  he  hsi 
paid  his  rent  and  all  the  little  l»Us  at 
ford. 

Presently,  Mrs.  Cable  came  up  and 
his  hand.    It  was  hot,  and  his 


were  flushed.  **The  surgeon  is  a  Iw 
time  coming,"  she  said.  ^  O  Ridian^  W 
accident  to  you  is  worst  of  alL** 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,**  he  ansucnl 
**  I  threw  little  Bessie  down  and  inJHsi 
her ;  now  she  has  cast  me  down  and  kMl 
me.  If  in  like  manner  as  she  at  Haafni 
Hall " — he  would  not  name  Joaepldae"* 
**has  brought  misery  and  ruin  on  meal 
mine,  misefy  and  rum  might  be£all  hoi|  I 
were  well  content" 

<<  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Cable 
**  I  do  not  recogniie  you,  with 
feelings  in  your  heart." 

«'  I  do  not  recognize  myself.  Do  |ii- 
know  how  if  a  little  gall  fsuls  into  apo^ft 
spoils  the  whole  mess?  She  has  mtt 
wormwood  into  my  life;  and  the  vool 
everythine;  I  taste  and  smell  and  see  Ml 
hear  and  feel,  is  bitterness  to  me.** 

The  doctor  arrived;  and  with  tfieh# 
of  the  innkeeper,  Richard's  1^  was  gH 
in  place  again;  but  the  sntgeoa 

his  head,  and  said  that  there  was  si 

jury  than  mere  displacement  done— i 
the  recovery  would  be  slow ;  the  k|ga 
be  given  perfect  rest;  and  that,  ■ 
nately,  it  was  likely  Richard  would 
have  a  stifiE  joint. 

**  That  also,"  muttered  Gafaie, 
his  hands  in  the  bed— ''that  I 
to  her,  and  bear  ever  about,  ai 


J 
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record  against  her,  a  warning  against  my 
ever  forgiving  her." 

He  was  restless  whilst  confined  ta  his 
bed,  and  his  restlessness  interfered  with 
his  convalescence.  He  was  impatient  to 
get  away,  to  be  at  his  future  home.  The 
pain  he  suffered  made  him  irritable ;  but 
disappointment  chafed  him  more  than 
physical  pain.  What  wrong  had  he  done 
that  he  should  be  thus  pursued  with  mis- 
fortune ?  He  had  done  his  utmost  for  his 
children  ;  he  had  discharged  his  duties  a& 
a  lightshipman,  as  a  son,  as  a  husband, 
conscientiously ;  and  yet  —  Providence 
laid  on  his  back  lash  alter  lash,  as  if  he 
were  one  who  needed  chastisement  to  be 
brought  out  of  evil  courses  into  the  right 
way.  He  murmured  at  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence ;  he  accused  it  of  injustice,  of  cni« 
elty,  of  blindness.  He  was  wroth  with 
the  crew  for  deserting  the  Bessie.  If  they 
were  all  drowned,  it  served  them  right 
Had  they  remained,  one  could  have  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  vessel,  and  de- 
livered it  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
salvors.  He  was  an^ry  with  those  who 
had  despoiled  his  ship,  thoueh  he  knew 
that  they  had  acted  with  legal  right.  He 
was  incensed  with  his  hostess,  who  had 
come  up  to  his  sick-room  and  demanded 
whether  he  were  prepared  to  pay  for  all 
the  food  and  care  and  housing  he  and  his 
family  received. 

"VVe're  poor  folk,"  said  the  woman, 
"  and  can't  afford  to  keep  eight  people  for 
nothing.  The  children  eat  a  lot  o*  bread 
and  butter,  and  drink  a  gallon  of  milk. 
My  man  is  a  hard-working  chap ;  but  he 
don't  calculate  to  maintain  a  family  as 
ain't  his  own." 

Richard  had  promised  to  pay ;  but  the 
demand  of  the  woman,  though  reasonable, 
appeared  selfish  and  hard  to  him. 

**  You  know,"  said  she,  **  I've  heard  that 
folks  be  going  about  with  a  brief  to  get 
together  a  few  shillings,  maybe  a  couple 
o'  sovereijjns  or  even  more,  for  you ;  and 
when  you've  got  the  money,  you  can  pay 
me  out  of  that." 

Then  Richard  was  very  hot  with  indig- 
nation. "  Tell  those  busybodies  who  have 
begun  the  collection,  to  return  every 
penny.  Not  one  coin  of  it  will  we  touch. 
I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  will  take  nothing^ 
from  any  one  but  what  I  have  earned  with 
my  hands." 

He  knew  that  his  scanty  fund  would 
soon  be  exhausted ;  but  he  would  not 
stoop  to  receive  a  gift.  He  was  a  proud 
man  —  he  had  inherited  pride  from  his 
mother. 

Then  he  thought  of  Josephine,  always 
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with  a  simmering  rage  in  his  heart  He 
counted  over  sul  the  insults  she  had 
heaped  on  him.  He  recalled  her  look,  the 
flash  of  her  eye,  the  distended  nostril,  the 
curled  lip,  tne  comtemptuous  shrug  of 
the  beautiful  shoulders,  the  intonation  of 
her  flexible  voice.  He  could  not  yet  shake 
off  the  fascination,  the  admiration  she  pro- 
duced in  him ;  but  he  thought  of  her 
without  love*  What  was  she  now  doing? 
How  had  she  borne  the  news  of  his  depart- 
ure ?  He  knew  but  too  surely.  She  had 
laughed,  and  clapped  her  hands,  and  tossed 
her  beautiful  head,  and  said,  **  I  am  well 
rid  of  him."  Now  she  was  free,  and  en- 
joying herself,  goin^  about  to  all  the  ten- 
nis parties  and  picnics  and  dinners  in  the 
neighborhood,  courted,  making  herself 
a^eeable,  saYin|^  sharp  and  witty  things, 
smging  and  playine,  forgetting  him  utterly, 
and  only  now  and  then,  when  forced  to 
recall  him,  recollecting  him  with  a  sneer. 
As  he  thus  thought,  he  eround  his  teeth 
and  tore  at  the  sheet  till  he  had  ripped  it 
into  rags ;  and  he  bit  at  the  rags  and  tore 
them  smaller  and  threw  them  about  him, 
in  impotent  furv.  Verily,  he  kated  Jose- 
phine with  deaaly  hate. 

Jacob  Corye,  bis  host  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  and  he  came  up  with  his  pipe 
occasionally,  and  with  a  jug  of  ale  in  one 
hand,  and  sat  and  talked  with  him;  but 
his  talk  did  not  much  interest  Cable  —  it 
was  all  about  bullocks. 

**  You  see,  cap'n,  this  is  how  we're  beat 
We  can  raise  just  about  any  amount  of 
young  stock  here;  but  we  can't  fat  'em. 
There's  no  rich  pasture  to  make  'em  fat ; 
or  it  may  be  the  salt  that  is  over  all  the 
land,  carried  by  the  wind  and  air  for  a 
score  o' miles  inland,^  takes  the  goodness 
and  the  fatting  properties  out  o'  Uie  grass. 
I  can't  say ;  rm  no  scholar.  But  we  can 
raise  'em ;  we  can  raise  'em  in  any  num- 
bers. We  can  raise  and  rear  'em ;  out  we 
can't  sell  'em  to  eood  advantage,  all  be- 
cause we  can't  ^t^em.  If,  now,  we  could 
fat  'em  as  well  as-  raise  and  rear  'em,  then 
it's  pounds  on  pounds  we  could  make; 
but  we  can't  do  it  I've  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  altered.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  cap'n,  rearing  is  one  thing, 
raising  is  another,  and  fatting  is  a  third. 
It  is  just  as  with  milk  —  there's  milking, 
and  creaming,  and  buttering.  Now,  we 
can  rear  and  raise,  but  we  can't  fatten ; 
which  is  all  the  same  as  if  in  a  dairy  they 
milked  and  made  cream,  but  nohow  could 
turn  the  cream  into  butter.  Consider  the 
loss  that  would  be  if,  they  couldn't  make 
butter  out  of  the  cream  1    Or,  put  it  an- 
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other  way  with  wool  —  there's  the  shear- 
ing, and  then  the  weaving,  and  then  the 
tailoring,  before  the  coat  of  a  sheep  comes 
on  my  back.  There's  a  profit  goes  in  the 
shearing,  another  in  the  weaving,  and 
again  in  the  tailoring.  Just  reckon  it  up 
in  your  mind  what  a  fortunate  thing  it 
would  be  for  me  if  I  could  shear  the  wool 
off  my  sheep  and  clap  it  straight  on  to 
your  carcase  without  any  intervention  of 
weaver  and  tailor.  It  would  not  be  keep- 
ing of  the  Magpie  Td  be  then,  and  getting 
a  few  coppers  out  of  the  coastguard  of  a 
night,  when  they're  prowling  about  look- 
ing for  each  other.  It  do  rile  me  uncom- 
mon, thinking  how  I'm  beat  about  the 
fatting." 

"  I  'm  not  surprised  at  your  house  bear- 
ing the  sign  of  the  Magpie,*'  said  Richard 
impatiently. 

"  Ain't  you  ?  "  answered  Jacob.  "  Well, 
now,  that's  a  curious  coincidence;  nor 
am  I.  I  found  it  called  the  Magpie  when 
I  was  born  into  it.  But  —  as  I  was  say- 
ing about  the  young  cattle." 

*'  Oh  —  the  cattle."  Richard  turned 
his  head  irritably  from  side  to  side  on  the 
pillow.  **  I  thought  vou'd  fatted  'em  off 
and  done  with  them.'^ 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Jacob  eagerly, 
"that's  just  what  I  can't  do.  There  come 
the  rascally  regraders  about,  and  pick  up 
our  calves  or  young  stock ;  and  they  take 
'em  to  Cameltord  or  Launceston  or  Bide- 
ford,  poor  and  thin,  naught  but  skin  and 
bone,  because  we  can't  fatten.  If  we 
could  fatten  as  we  can  rear  and  raise, 
we'd  get  better  prices ;  but  we  can't  It's 
like  your  seven  little  maids  —  just  as  if 
you  could  rear  'em  and  educate  'em,  and 
couldn't  marry  'em,  because  you'd  no 
money  to  lav  on  'em  thick  as  slaos  o'  yel- 
low fat.  Tnere'd  be  a  cruel  case,  to  have 
the  bringing  up  of  all  them  maidens  and 
not  be  able  to  marr)'  'em.  I  say  it's  all 
the  same  with  our  young  stock.  The  re- 
graders  make  a  profit  at  the  market ;  and 
then  others  take  the  cattle,  and  when 
they've  fatted  'em,  they  sells  'em  to  the 
butchers ;  and  they  kill  'em,  and  there's  a 
profit  again.  There's  two  profits  goes  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  I'm  beat  if  I  know  how 
to  compass  it  to  secure  'em  to  myself." 

**  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,"  growled  Rich- 
ard, driven  desperate  by  the  incessant 
chatter  of  the  host  about  raising  and  rear- 
ing and  fattening. 

"  Put  it  to  yourself,"  continued  the  land- 
lord placidly.  "It  would  be  a  vexing 
thing  for  a  father  like  you  to  have  raised 
seven  little  maids  —  and  I  will  say  they're 
as  promising  young  stock  of  the  human 


kind  as  I've  seen  many  a  day— > and  been 
to  pains  and  expense  rearing  and  edoca- 
ting  of  'em ;  but  you  never  set  no  fiartber 
—  never  can  fatten  'em.    You  tXMl  and 
you  contrive  and  pinch  youraelf   eveiy 
way  for  'em ;  but  they  remain  like  Ph» 
raon's  lean  kine.    You  can't  do  notfaiog 
with  'em;  no  buyer  will  take  then  aa 
your  hands ;  all  jonr  labor  and  care  ia  ao 
much  waste,  because  yon    can't  fatten. 
That  would  be  an  aggravating  aigfat  lor  a 
father  in  his  old  age  to  have  aU  thcw 
seven  as  bony,  lean  old  maids  bnmaiiig 
about  him,  because  he  was  unable  to  di^ 
pose  of  'em  in  the  marriage  market    Yon 
can  understand  that ;  then  yon  can  ondcfb 
stand  the  feelings  of  a  farmer  here  with 
his  calves.    There  is  nothing  like  briag^ 
ing  a  situation  home  to  a  man  perMM^^ 
by  personal  application,"  said  Jacob  sen- 
tentiously.    "  My  pipe  is  out.** 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  sneered  RiduHd 
'<  Hark !  what  is  that  ?  Who  Is  down- 
stairs ?    I  hear  a  voice  I  know  J  ** 

An  exclamation  in  the  doorway  from 
Mrs.  Cable :  •<  Oh,  Mr.  Sellwood  J  Yoe 
here ! " 

"  Come  all  the  way  from  Hanfoid  en 
purpose,"  was  the  answer.  **  We  bend 
there  of  the  wreck.  It  was  in  the  pgqMfs; 
and  I  came  to  gather  information  aboet 
those  who  were  lost — poor  fellowsi  lor 
their  relations.  I  thougnt  it  woold  case 
their  minds.  But  most  dE  all,  I  Ve  CCNSS 
to  see  Richard— -I  have  a  messaae  lor 
him." 

"  From  whom,  rector  ?  " 

**From  his  wife — from  poor  Joi^ 
phine." 

Poor  Josephine?  Richard  lim^j 
scornfully  in  his  bed. 


A  brief  paragraph  in  the  papers  was  aU 
that  informed  Hanford  people  of  the  loH 
of  the  Bessie.  When  a  snip  is  wiecfced 
and  sailors'  or  passengers'  lives  are  lotl^ 
depositions  are  taken  as  to  the  £acta»  and 
the  names  are  entered  in  an  official  recndi 
but  very  little  information  gets 
When  a  man-of-war  or  a  passenger 
sinks,  then  full  lists  of  those  who  go 
i  n  her  are  published.  When  a  railway  w> 
cident  occurs,  then  we  know  who  woe 
killed,  who  had  bones  broken,  mho 
bruised,  and  who  had  only  their  bats 
tered,  and  their  shirts  crumpled. 
when  a  sailing-vessel,  a  trader,  a  ooOieii  a 
fishing-smack  is  lost,  the  matter  is  di» 
missed  in  a  line  of  the  daily  pqier;  then 
is  no  sensational  writing  done  nbont  H; 
no  details  of  the  tragedy  are  given.  Tie 
I  loss  is  too  insignificant!  too  flomcb  bl  tkt 
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common  run  of  events,  to  demand  much 
attention.  When,  in  the  post-office,  a  let- 
ter goes  astray,  especially  if  that  letter 
contains  half-a-dozen  postage  stamps,  a 
great  stir  is  made  ;  the  general  post-office 
sends  down  an  official  to  investigate  the 
matter,  to  track  the  course  of  these  six 
queen 's-heads,  and  to  brine  to  justice  the 
postman  through  whose  dishonesty  they 
have  been  made  away  with.  But  when  a 
ship,  not  an  envelope,  and  six  living  hu- 
man heads  are  lost  —  not  six  little  paper 
portraits  worth  a  penny  each  —  then  a 
perfunctory  inquiry  suffices;  no  one  con- 
cerns himself  to  see  whether  blame  at- 
taches to  any  one  ;  scarcely  is  the  trouble 
taken  to  count  the  lost  heads  and  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  half-a-dozen,  or 
twelve,  or  a  baker's  dozen.  So,  when  the 
scanty  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Bessie 
reached  Hanford,  no  one  knew  the  par- 
ticulars. 

In  such  cases,  on  the  seacoast,  the  par- 
son is  the  one  who  collects  the  requisite 
information.  He  writes  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish  where  the  wreck  took  place, 
and  the  latter  is  almost  sure  to  supply  the 
desired  particulars.  But  if  the  parson  be 
like  Baal,  either  talking  or  hunting  or  on 
a  journey,  or  perad venture  sleeping,  then 
there  is  neither  voice  nor  any  that  an- 
swereth,  and  the  trembling,  anxious  ifvives 
and  mothers  must  remain  in  suspense. 

The  importance  of  the  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  the  Bessie  did  not  strike  either 
Josephine  or  her  father  at  first,  for  neither 
was  aware  of  the  change  of  name;  but 
the  rector  soon  knew,  and  came  to  the 
Hall  to  break  the  news  to  Josephine.  He 
at  once  volunteered  to  run  down  by  ex- 
press to  Bideford  and  take  the  North 
Cornwall  coach  on,  and  learn  all  that  was 
needed  to  be  known,  and  telegraph  what 
he  heard  to  Hanford.  Josephine  wanted 
to  accompany  him,  but  he  dissuaded  her 
from  so  doin^. 

Mr.  CorneTlis  brightened  at  the  news. 
"  Really,  Josephine,  he  said,  "  luck  is  on 
your  side.'* 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  went  into 
the  garden  after  the  rector,  caught  his 
arm,  and  said  :  **  Tell  him  —  tell  him,  if  he 
be  alive,  that  I  send  him  my  humble  love. 
He  has  only  to  hold  up  his  finger,  and  I 
will  come  to  him.  Tell  him  all  —  he  must 
now  know  all." 

'*  Say  nothing  to  your  father  about  your 
resolution  till  my  return." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  good,  kind 
old  man  arrived  at  the  Magpie. 

On  his  way  from  Bidewrd,  he  had  oc- 
cupied the  biox  seat,  and  the  coachman 
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had  been  able  to  tell  him  about  the  wreck. 
The  crew  were  all  lost  —  how  many  they 
were,  he  did  not  know ;  but  the  captain 
and  a  woman,  his  mother,  and  six  or  seven' 
little  children,  were  saved,  and  were  all  at 
the  Magpie.  **And,  looky*  here,  sir,*' 
said  the  driver ;  *<  whatever  you  do,  don't 
drink  none  of  Jacob  Corye's  tSeer ;  it's  bad. 
I  reckon  it  be  brewed  with  Epsom  salts. 
I  took  a  couple  o'  glasses  once,  and  I 
couldn't  drive  the  coach  next  day,  I  were 
that  pulled  down.  None  of  the  quaility,  sir, 
patronizes  the  M^pie,  only  them  coast* 
guard  —  a  low  lot,  sir ;  and  Jacob's  beer 
and  Epsom  salts  agrees  wi'  them,  happen." 
He  drew  his  lash  across  the  leader. 
**  You  don't  happen  to  know  Jacob,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  had  the  honor." 

"  You'll  please  to  mind  what  I  have  said 
about  his  beer,  sir.  Jacob  is  always  goine 
on  upon  his  young  stock  because  he  can? 
fatten.  He  oegrudges  the  money  picked 
up  by  the^  who  take  them  ofiE  him  and  put 
them  in  nch  pastures  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  sell  them  at  a  great  profit.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Jacob  to  grumble  that  vmyr ; 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  he  drenches  his 
bullocks  with  his  beer.  I'd  be  glad  to 
know  what  becomes  of  his  beer,  if  he 
don'teive  it  to  the  cattle.    No  Christian 

—  onty  coastguards-— will  drink  It;  and 
you  can't  fatten  young  stock  on  Epsom 
salts.  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  ana  a  Church  of  Eng^iand  minister 

—  can  you  ?  "  Again  he  wiped  the  back 
of  his  leader,  as  tenderly  as  a  fly-fisher 
wiping  the  glassy  surface  of  a  pool  for  a 
trout  **  Looky'  nere,  sir  I  Them  coast- 
guard men  took  the  cap'n  of  the  wreck  to 
the  Magpie  because  they  drinks  there, 
what  no  one  else  in  his  senses  would  do, 
not  if  he  has  any  respect  for  his  vitals.  It 
do  seem  a  cruei  pity  that  the  party  there 
should  run  the  risk  oi  being  poisoned,  just 
to  oblige  the  coastguard  and  Jacob  Corjre. 
You're  goin^  to  see  the  cap'n  you  say,  sir. 
Well,  I  think  —  youll  excuse  the  freedom 
I  take  —  that  you'd  be  acting  as  a  true 
minister  of  religion  if  ^u'd  caution  the 
cap'n  against  the  Magpie  beer.  It's  that 
lowering,  sir,  that  you«  sir,  whom  I  take  to 
be  an  archdeacon  — *—  " 

'*  Oh  dear,  no  I — nothing  of  the  sort — 
a  simple  rector." 

''Even  if  ]rou  was  an  archdeacon,  sir, 
after  a  week  of  that  Magpie  beer  you 
would  be  a-teetotaling  all  over  the  county." 

When  Mr.  Sellwocxl  descended  from  the 
coach,  he  tipped  the  driver  so  generously, 
that  the  coachman  drew  dose  to  him  with 
a  radiant  smile  and  said,  behind  bis  hand : 
*«  You'll  not  touch  a  dn^  o'  that  beer,  sir; 
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and  say  a  word  in  season  to  the  cap*nJ 
As  he  strolled  away  towards  the  tap  of  the 
inn  where  the  coach  stopped  for  the  i^ight, 
he  said  to  himself :  *'  If  he  was  to  take 
half-a-dozen  ^lass  of  that  beer,  it  would  so 
lower  him  altogether,  that  for  the  return 
journey  he'd  give  me  a  sixpence  instead 
o'  halt-a-crown.  A  man  can't  come  to 
greater  degradation  than  that,  I  reckon." 

Forewarned  in  this  way,  the  rector  of 
Hanford,  after  having  deposited  his  port- 
manteau at  the  inn  where  the  coach 
stopped,  walked  o£E  to  the  Magpie. 


From  The  National  Review. 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PAINTED  GLASS. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable,  not  to  say  an  as- 
tonishing cicumstance,  that  of  all  the  dec- 
orative arts  known  to  man,  the  essentially 
Christian  art  of  glass-painting  should  have 
received  the  least  attention  from  the  pub- 
lic generally.  English  books  devoted  to 
the  nistoryor  study  of  painting  on  glass 
are  scarce  and  costly.*  French  histories 
and  monographs  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, but  the  most  important  of  these  are 
works  in  folio  or  quarto  volumes,  suited 
for  art  libraries,  and  arc  rarely  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected Germans  to  write  fully  and  pro- 
foundly on  this  art,  which  they  were 
among  the  first  to  attempt  to  revive  in 
modern  times,  but  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  with  one  exception,!  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  are  meagre  and  of 
little  value.  Books  relating  to  other  arts 
are  countless  in  number.  Architecture, 
painting  in  oils  and  in  water-color,  sculp- 
ture and  basso-relievos,  mosaics,  illumina- 
tions, tapestry,  jewellery,  pottery  in  all  its 
forms,  everything,  in  short,  relating  to 
art,  has  been  expounded  and  described 
and  illustrated  over  and  over  again,  in 
volumes  of  all  sizes,  and  in  every  easily 
attainable  shape  that  can  be  desirea. 
Among  the  many  useful  handbooks  treat- 
ing of  art  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, one  on  glass-painting  is  not  to  be 
found.  There  is  one  on  "  Glass,"  brimful 
of  information  regarding  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  art  of  glass-making  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  various  uses  to  which  it 

*  See  Charles  Winston**  Hints  on  GUss  Painting:, 
and  Letters  and  Lectures,  3  vols.  8vu. ;  Weales'sQuar* 
terly  Papers  and  Divers  Works  of  Early  Mastevs,  • 
vols  folio;  Warrin>;ton's  History  of  Stained  Glass,  i 
vol.  folio :  and  Westiake*s  History  of  Design  in  Painted 
Gias!S  4  vols,  quarto. 

t  Geschicte  der  Glasnulerai,  Gessert,  i  vol.  8vo. 


was  applied,  but  the  handbook  oontaini 
not  one  word  on  glass-painting  in  wiiH 
dows. 

The  ijgnorance  that  prevails  on  die 
subject  IS  great,  and  the  apathy  and  in- 
difference to  it  are  great  also.  Yet  has 
dass-paintin^  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  history,  and  all  lovers  oToeaa- 
tiful  things,  it  might  be  supposed*  would 
be  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  study  of  pi& 
tures,  often  on  a  very  large  scale,  whereia 
in  places  of  public  resort,  notably  in  cath^ 
drals  and  churches,  may  be  seen  gomoos 
effects  of  color  such  as  no  materiu  but 
glass  can  provide,  and  which  imitate  and 
even  rival  precious  stones,  set  infold  and 
silver  and  framed  in  noble  architecture; 
scenes  in  sacred  and  legendary  history  are 
represented  in  these  pictures  of  gml 
interest  and  importance  to  the  ardueolo- 
gist  and  the  artist,  to  the  student  of  sja- 
bolism,  of  costume,  of  heraldry  and,  fina^f 
to  the  Christian.  The  brilliant  cokn 
used  in  mediaeval  times  were  so  artisti- 
cally arranged  as  to  produce  a  most  hir- 
monious  whole;  even  when  the  drawing 
was  rude,  and  sometimes  grotesque  from 
its  very  earnestness,  it  was  always  expres- 
sive, and  the  devotional  feeling  displmd 
has  never  been  approached  in  mooen 
days.  These  pictures  are  most  tnly 
works  of  art  They  are  not  like  illuminatea 
manuscripts  treasured  up  in  libiariea  and 
carefully  preserved  from  sun  and  idr;  ia 
fadeless  splendor  they  have  braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,  the  sunshine  and 
the  storm.  Cracked,  mutilated,  weather- 
beaten  they  may  be,  but  they  have  coae 
down  to  us,  and  they  will  remain  so  lotg 
as  they  exist,  sparldin^,  luminous,  |^oi^ 
ing.  And  yet,  with  aS  these  dairns  Is 
admiration,  what  do  we  find,  practicsBft 
in  the  impression  produced  by  soft 
works?  A  passing  glance  is  bestowed 
upon  them ;  often  scarcely  so  much  as 
that.  A  weeping  marble  cherub  with  a 
torch  turned  upside  down,  a  broken  col- 
umn, a  bust  of  some  insignificant  peraoa 

th  a  long  catalogue  otimj^osalMe  vh^ 


wi 


tues,  these  and  such-like  objects 
far  more  attention  from  the  masses,  and 
even,  to  an  extraordinary  extent^  from  tte 
more  cultivated  classes  also.*  If  any 
doubts  this  assertion  he  has  only  to  ' 


*  The  dowafter  qaeen  Adelud*  one*  paid  ■  ^ril-ii 
an  English  cathedral  which  oonuined  m  ■     '•-> 

old  KlaM ;  of  this  fact  whm  ha4  beta  mmdm  i 


hand ;  but,  unfortunately,  th«  transmu  ol  tha 
were  adorned  with  gaudf  aiMCinMiis  ctmmd' 
century  work ;  this  she  mistook  for  tha  d 

tury  glass  of  which  the  had  heardt  and  tha  1 

I  proceeded  to  admire  it  greatly.    Her  nada  kai  •■ 
j  inform  her  that  there  wat  wmM  "  aa^  BMC*  M  As 
east  end  of  the  chordk 
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up  a  nosl  for  a  few  hours,  every  day  for 
a  week,  in  some  cathedral,  York,  or  Can- 
terbury, or  Lincoln,  and  watch  ihe  ways 
of  the  sight-seers ;  or,  better  still,  -  - 
a  cicerone  for  a  short  time  in  these 

churches  where  valuable  old  glass  i 

found,  and  listen  to  the  remarks  made, 
and  note  the  objects  that  are  generally 
admired.  Even  such  beautiful  cinqr " 
cento  work  as  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  where  the  subjects 
are  well  defined  and  the  whole  effect  '■ 
magnificent,  is  passed  by  with  a  vaca 
glance.  So  true  is  it,  as  the  Jesuit  father 
at  Bourges  remarks,  that  "  il 
prendre  pour  arriver  mime  k  v 
Ignorance  and  neglect  has  roi 
consequences  than  might  be 
The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Puriia 
well's  lime  scarcely  caused  mo 
tion.  There  were  few  country  churches 
after  that  period  that  did  not  stiii  posses, 
beautiful  examples  of  this  medixval  art 
there  are  hundreds  now  where  no  traces 
of  it  remain.    This  destruction 


supposed. 


thing  of  the  past  only,  jt  is  still  going 
In  the  various  histories  of  Kent  and  C 


terbury,  written  during  the  eichteenlh 
tury,  many  records  are  found  of  subje 
in  painted  glass  which   no   longer   ex 
Of  Ashford  Church  it  was  said,  "  Here 
many  goodly  portraitures,  as  of  Edward 
IJI.,  to  the  number  often."    These  had 
entirely  disappeared   in   1794,  when  Mr. 
Parsons  made  a  riding  tour  through  Kent 
for  Ihe  benefit  of  his  health    '      ■       ■■     ■ 


s  and  painted  glass  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  churches.  Scarcely 
anything  now  remains  in  Ihe  windows  of 
those  churches  but  fragments,  and  in  mo 
cases  even  these  have  vanished  away, 
is  melancholy  to  read  the  descriptiot 
given  by  the  worthy  old  gentleman  of  the 
"admirable  paintings"  he  found  in  num- 
bers of  these  country  churches;  the  fig- 
ures "most  beautiful  indeed."  In  one 
window  was  "an  exquisite  representation 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  there  is  a  divine 
sweetness  in  the  features  of  the  infant 
which  is  enchanting;  "and  a  female  figure 
in  particular  in  one  of  the  compartments 
"  is  so  truly  elegant,  the  form  so  just,  and 
the  face  so  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  no  painting  of  the  pencil 


What 


t  pity."  he  C 


"that  a 


spot  !■  and  still  more  is  it  to  be  lamented 
that  it  should  be  so  neglected 


danger  of  decaying  from  dust  and  damp," 
The  interest  Mr.  Parsons  took  in  the  mat- 
ter was  so  little  shared  by  his  contempo- 
raries that  he  apologiies for  it.  "  Perhaps 
some  persons  will  think  that  I  have  said 
too  much  on  the  subject  of  painted  glass ; 
I  hope  not.  I  confess  that  I  am  delighted 
with  this  beautiful  ornament  in  whatever 
place  I  meet  with  it,  but  more  especiallj" 
in  our  churches."  And  he  adds  :  "  May  it 
never  be  the  fate  of  my  work  to  be  sucn  a 
proof  of  horrid  profanation  by  becoming 
a  repository  of  monuments  deuceior  de- 
molished by  sacrilegiotis  plunder !  Much 
of  the  glass  described  by  Charles  Winston 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  has  perished 
or  has  been  cast  away  disregarded  and  de- 
spised, and  within  the  last  few  years  has 
been  replaced  by  plain  white  glass.  It  is 
recorded  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  wife  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  she  caused 
to  be  removed,  and  disposed  of  for  any 
trifle  they  would  fetch,  very  many  of  the 
coats  of  arms  which  were  in  the  different 
windows  of  Lambeth  Palace,  Ihcy  being  in 
her  view  "  too  primitive,  tasteless,  and 
ugly."  Thcsi^  ancient  relics  consisted  of 
the  arms  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  other  prel- 
ates impaled  with  those  of  the  see." 

Modern  memorial  windows  have  caused 
the  disappearance  of  many  precious  re- 
mains; the  local  plumber  and  glazier  Is 
ordered  to  "take  that  old  stuff  awaj-  "  to 

Erepare  for  the  advent  of  a  new  window 
■om  London.  He  takes  it  aw.iy  accord- 
d  it  is  broken  up  for  the  sake  of 
or  it  reposes,  perhaps  for  years, 
on  some  dusty  shelf  in  his  back  shop.  If 
the  London  glaiier  removes  the  relics  il 
is  different ;  he  knows  their  value,  but 
they  disappear  none  the  less  from  the 
church,  to  be  seen  in  some  collector's  gal- 
lery sooner  or  later. 

Sometimes  a  glass-slainer's  firm  is  di- 
rected to  copy  the  old  fragments  so  as  to 
fill  the  window  and  make  a  better  show. 
This  is  done,  but  the  old  is  not  returned, 
and  the  former  owners  make  no  com- 
ilaint ;  they  do  not  even  know  that  a  theft 
lad  been  committed,  "  Restoration,"  even 
[  not  done  by  thieves,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  ruin-  Restorers  are 
very  proud  of  their  achievements  in  this 
line.  In  the  last  century  the  glass  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  was  all  "  re-made  "  by 
Pierre  Levicil,  who  glorified  the  church 
and  himself  by  placing  a  JEHOVAH  in 
red  letters  on  a  gold  ground,  and  framed 
circle  of  sky-blue,  over  the  principal 
glass  of  the  sanctuary.     He  records  that 

■  The  HiiiwT  of  Sliiiud  Glu^  W.  Warrittioa. 
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glass  windows  of  the  twelfth 


century  existed  m  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral, "doat  j'ai  demoli  en  1714  les  deux 
derniers,  pour  les  reniplir  de  vitres 
blanches."  This  was  the  work  of  a  man 
who  wrolc  a  learned  folio  volume  on  his 
art,  and  whose  aim  and  hope  ia  writing  it 
was  to  restore  that  art  to  public  favor. 
"  Si  je  ne  puis  y  rtfussir,"  he  says,  "  qu'il 
me  soit  au  moms  permis  de  repandre 
quelques  lieurs  ou  de  verser  quelques 
larmes  sur  le  tombeau  qu'on  lui  destine, 
avant  qu'on  le  ferme."  A  favorite  device 
of  restorers  is  to  put  together,  "as  fancy 
directs,"  all  the  small  pieces  scattered 
about  in  various  parts  of  the  church  into 
one  window,  some  upside  down,  and  all 
with  no  reference  wnatever  to  the  sub- 
jects, but  so  as  "  neatly  to  till  up  the  whole 
and  render  it  an  object  pleasing  in  a  great 
degree;''  wherein  indeed  they  succeed, 
for  even  in  this  shapeless  and  distorted 
state  the  old  glass  will  be  "pleasing"  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  new.  But 
certainly  remains  so  "  mended  and  con- 
fused "  do  "  not  afford  much  speculation," 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dart  remarks  regarding 
the  very  curiously  painted  windows,  full 
of  Scripture  story,  in  Becket's  chapel  at 
Canterbury  cathedral. 

Painted  glass,  though  highly  valued  in 
medixval  times,  had  no  such  protection 
from  injury  as  is  now  supplied  by  wire 

fuards,  and  hail-storms  and  violent  winds 
estroyed  much  of  it."  At  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  zealous  ecclesiastics,  like 
Dean  Horn  at  Durham,  "pulled  down 
and  broke  in  pieces  most  excellent  colored 
glass,  most  artificially  set  forth  and  curi- 
ously wrought,  for  he  could  never  abide 
any  ancient  monuments,  acta,  or  deeds, 
that  gave  any  light  of  or  to  godly  reli- 
gion. "  The  whole  story  and  miracles  of 
that  holy  man  St.  Cuthbert "  had  been  set 
in  the  windows  of  the  cloisters,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  (oundcrs  and  builders  of  thcm.f  The 
hail-storms  which  wrecked  so  much  an- 
cient art,  were  as  nothing  to  the  tempests 
of  Puritan  bigotry  which  battered  and 
shattered  it  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  I»ng  poles,  and 
pikes,  and  stones,  and  fury  were  so  freely 
used,  more  particularly  in  our  large  towns, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  anything  still  remains 
to  testify  to  the  former  magnificence  and 
popularity  of  the  art,    Simon  Gunion  thus 

•  Tht  •iprm  In  Octnbtr,  tS6«,  iharKnd  much  of  tbc 


describes  the  proccediiin  of  fbe  rnrllMi 
in  Peterborough  CaQie&l: — 

Having  done  their  work  oa  the  Floor  below, 
they  are  now  at  leisure  to  look  op  at  tte  Wb 
dows  above,  which  would  htwv  cntartatMd 
any  persons  else  with  Ki'eat  delight  and  atti^ 
faction,  but  only  such  Zealots  u  the«e,  ^HM 
eyes  were  so  dazited  that  tbey  thoqght  Ibn 
saw  Popeiv  in  every  lecture  and  piece  Cl 
painted  Glass.  Now  the  Windows  «C  ddi 
Church  were  very  fair,  and  had  much  cariMi^ 
of  workmanship  in  Ihem,  beiag  jukmcd  aaa 
beautified  with  several  Hutoriial  patugM  otf 
of  Scripture  and  Ecdeslaaticsl  Motr;  MCft 
were  those  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  hi  U* 
Isles,  in  the  new  Building  am'  ' 
But  the  Cloister  windows  were  w 
all,  for  their  great  Art  and  pleasing  ti 
.  .  .  all  which  were  notwittwtaodaig 
shamefully  brolcen  and  dEstroycd.  . 


pieces,  and  left  nothing  ondemoliiht,  what 
either  any  Picture  or  painted  Glass  did  ip- 
pear,  excepting  only  part  of  the  giest  Wot 
window  in  the  body  ot  the  Church.  whichrtB 
remains  entire,  beioff  too  high  for  tlm  >ad 
out  of  reach.  .  .  .  Thus  in  a  short  tim^  aMr 
and  goodly  Structure  was  qnite  Stript  of  dl 
its  ornamental  BeauQr,  and  nude  a  nMMil 
Spectacle,  a  very  Chaos  of  DesoUtks  Md 
Confusion,  nothing  scarce  maalning  batta^ 
bare  walls,  broken  Seats,  and  shattered  Vfr 
dows  on  every  side. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  riiilil 
bury,  on  a  smaller  scale,  fortno^ly :—      " 

Tlus  place  (where  Thomas  k  BeckM  WM 
murdered)  has  formerly  been  hung  with  An% 
and  was  of  old  the  most_Tsluedpait  ef  tt> 
Church;  in  it  Edward  I.  tnarriedMaKantlfe 
Queen.  .  .  .  What  U  less  RemarkJdc,  btf 
more  Noble,  was  the  peat  North  aiailia. 
some  time  of  richly  pamted  GIsss,  sbta  te 
one  of  our  Kings;  •'but  in  the  CWil  WinUM 
a.  Sacrifice  to  narrow  Conception  andleriais 
Bigoirv ;  for  a  certain  Enthusiastic  Vn^itt, 
caU'd.'for  his  singularity  and  Fury,  mae  b^ 
by  the  assistance  of  a  Ladder  aiMl  Itng  t^i 
shatter'd  it  10  pieces,  crying  out  ^  tfaa  wU^ 
with  a  demoniac  Rage,  like  a  ■^"'iiw  Hn» 
critc,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  doth  theWMkil 
the  Lurd  deceitfully ;  "  and  tncttlBg  othM*  H 
assist  him,  which  the  standcn4y  dU  wCh 
.Stones,  in  such  a  manner  ss  to  Iwcak  lb 
Head,  and  use  him  almost  as  bad  aa  he  111 
the  Windows. 

Richard  Culmer,  alia*  Blue  JtV,  ak 
appointed  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Ikl 
cathedral  at  the  beginning  of  the  0*0 
Wars.  He  described  his  own  perfan^ 
ance  thus :  "  A  minister  was  ob  tlw  top  i( 
a  city  ladder,  near  siztj  stepa  hi^wbh 
a  whole  pike  in  his  hanii,  rutling  iktmm 
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proud  Becket^s  glassic  bones,  whea  others 
present  would  not  venture  so  high."  •  It 
IS  said  that  Gondemar,  a  Spanish  ambas* 
sador,  had  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  this 
window,  that  he  offered  ;£io,ooo  for  it,  or 
its  weight  in  gold,  in  vain. 

Belgium  fared  no  better  than  England 
during  the  political  and  religious  wars 
which  desolated  the  country.  Antwerp 
formerly  possessed  splendid  examples  of 
this  art.  Bruges  also  was  richly  endowed, 
and  now  retains  but  a  very  small  part  of 
her  magnificent  glass.  Much  vandalism 
took  place  in  the  last  centurv.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  at  Bruees,  the 
authorities  removed  the  elass  with  which 
their  church  had  been  decorated,  and  in 
its  room  they  placed  an  inscription,  re- 
cording the  deed,  with  the  date  1730  in 
large  colored  letters,  and  a  blue  efobe 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  fire.  Such  in- 
stances of  the  utter  lack  of  appreciation 
of  beautiful  works  of  art,  alike  in  past 
times  and  in  our  own,  are  only  too  com- 
mon and  too  numerous. 

France  is  still  a  treasure-house  of 
painted  glass,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Prot- 
estant zealots  in  the  south  of  France 
destroyed  glass  and  churches  alike.  Many 
churches  were  secularized  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  priceless  glass  in  them  sold 
to  English  purchasers  for  any  small  sums 
that  were  offered.  Monsieur  Le  Cheva- 
lier Alex.  Lenoir,  speakin?  of  some  fine 
windows  illustrating  the  li^  of  St.  Bruno, 
says,  "  Je  crois  qu*iTs  sont  passes  dans  Ic 
gouffre  qu*on  appelle  Angleterre,  oh  pas- 
sent  aujourd'hui  tons  nos  objets  d'art" 
We  possess  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum several  of  the  windows  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,t 
where  they  were  originally  placed  by  St 
Louis  to  adorn  the  chapel  he  built  to 
receive  **les  precieux  restes  des  instru- 
ments qui  avaient  servis  k  la  Passion  du 
Roi  des  Rois."  In  York  Cathedral  is  a 
window  from  St.  Nicholas's  Church, 
Rouen,  where  three  churches  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution.  Some  of  the 
glass  from  these  churches  is  now  In  the 
museum  at  Rouen ;  the  collection  is  chron- 
ologically arranged,  and  is  most  valuable 
and  instructive. 

The  beautiful  glass  in  Italy  is  very  little 
valued  there  now.  In  the  Church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  in  Florence,  most  of  it  is 
covered  up  with  curtains  at  all  times  of  the 
day.     The  peculiarity  of  Italian  work  is 

•  Gostling's  Walk  in  and  about  tht  Citj  of  Canter- 
bury, 1777. 
t  Date  about  lasa 


that  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  glass,  i>.,  the  material,  used,  was 
as  brilliiuit  as  in  the  early  mediseval  times 
among  the  northern  nations.  The  pieces 
of  glass  were  also  much  smaller  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  was  customary  in 
other  countries  during  that  period.  The 
Italians  combined  goi^ous  color  with 
great  artistic  skill  in  balancing  and  har- 
monizing it  In  1560,  the  date  on  the 
lovely  cloister  windows  of  the  Certosa  Val 
d'  £no,  when  the  northern  nations,  Flan- 
ders in  particular,  had  completely  ruined 
glass-painting  by  a  profuse  use  01  enamel 
color,  the  essential  and  vital  principles  of 
the  art  were  still  maintained  unimpaired 
in  Italy.*  Early  German  work  exhibits  a 
great  angularity  of  treatment,  but  the 
color  is  always  forcible  and  good.  The 
oldest  examples  are  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Augsburg,t  said  to  be  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Swiss  painted  glass  is  of  small 
importance,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  pri- 
vate collections.  % 

There  are  fine  windows  in  Spain,  but 
little  early  work.  Glass  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Toledo ;  in  1459  ^^ny  windows 
were  painted  in  that  church.  In  Valencia 
Cathedral  glass  was  painted  between  the 
years  1500  and  1541.  In  Seville  Cathe- 
dral are  ninety  windows  painted  by  Amao 
de  Flandes  and  his  brother,  from  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Albert 
Diirer,  and  others,  between  the  years 
1504  and  1558.  In  the  list  of  Spanish 
painters  we  find  the  names  Holanda,  Luis, 
Christobel,  Aleman,  Carios  de  Bruges, 
and  Pedro  Frances,  besides  that  of  Arnao 
de  Flandes.  The  window  labelled  "  Span- 
ish** in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
has  strongly  marked  Flemish  characteris- 
tics. 

Painted  glass  appears  to  great  disad- 
vantage in  museums.  Large  figures  and 
subjects  intended  to  be  seen  from  a  con* 
siderable  distance  are  brought  dose  to  the 
eye,  so  tfaiat  the  effect  they  were  calculated 

*  Tbt  beutifol  dnqveotnto  work  at  Areno  was  bf 
a  French  Dominican  mookt  GuiUaunia  de  MarseiUea. 

t  Ste  Glaamaleraen  dee  Mittelaltera  und  der  Re- 
niiMtance,  H.  Kolbi  Plate  1. 

t  A  very  Cttriona  and  interetting  window  of  Bale 
manofaetwret  lately  in  the  pouetsion  of  J.  Batenian, 
Esq.,  hat  been  given  by  him  to  the  Church  at  Biddulph. 
It  repreeents  St  John  with  his  |>artridcea  at  his  feet ; 
in  his  hands  >are  a  raten  and  a  chalicei  which  he 
appears  to  be  oflEering  to  Luther's  wife.  Luther  him> 
self  occupies  a  proainent  position  in  the  foreground. 
Our  Lord  stanos  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  sor> 
rounded  by  sainta  and  reformers,  among  whom  are 
St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingle, 
who  ia  raising  a'cup  to  hia  lipe.  The  glass  is  beautifully 
drawn  and  colored,  and  apfwars,  from  the  strle  of  the 
work,'  to  have  been  tiecntod  about  the  time  ot  Lother'a 
death,  via.,  1546* 
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to  produce  is  entirely  lost.  In  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  some  large  fig- 
ures from  Winchester  Cathedral  •  and 
Winchester  College  Chapel,  which  latter 
the  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  allowed  to  be  taken  away  by 
Messrs.  Betton  and  Evans,  of  Shrews- 
bury; they  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  lime  of^  Richard  II.  The  vicar  o£  St, 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Row- 
laud,  bought  [hern  for  his  church,  but 
after  some  years  replaced  them  by  finer 
work,  chiefly  from  St.  Jacques  Lie^e,  and 
OD  his  death  they  were  sold  by  his  exec- 
utors to  the  Museum. t 

In  Le  Vieiel's  "  Art  de  la  Peinture  sur 
Verre,"  lie  remarks  of  England  ia  a  pro- 
phetic way ;  "  Qui  saitsi  cet  art  plus  long 
temps  neglig^  dans  ceCte  Isle  que  partout 
ailleurs,  n'y  reparalira  pas  a*ec  plus 
d'tfclal?"  In  the  opinion  of  our  own 
glass- painters  this  "reappearance"  has 
taken  place  in  England,  if  not  with  a  noon- 
tide splendor,  at  least  with  the  brilliant 
gleams  of  dawn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  true  art  of 
glass-painline  practically  perished  about 
the  latter  hall  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it 
was  supposed  to  be  "lost,"  but  it  really 
died  of  inflation,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  copy  its  great  and 
popular  rival,  oil-painting.  This  collapse  ', 
continued  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
but  "there  are  hopes  for  the  moderns" 
now ;  i  we  are  awakening  from  that  palsied . 
moribund  condition.  Tnis  revival  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  art  in  England  is 
mainly  due  to  Mr.  C.  Winston's  untiring 
eSorts,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. When  he  lived  and  wrote  there  was 
hardly  any  English  school  worthy  of  the 
name ;  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  radical 
defects  of  the  Munich  school,  and  would 
be  the  last  to  prefer  it  to  the  work  now 
produced  by  our  best  men  in  England ; 
and  yet,  in  1857,  he  advised  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  authorities  at  Glasgow  to  fill  the 
Dave  of  their  four  tee  nth -century  cathedra] 
with  .Munich  glass.  The  painful  result 
we  now  see  Hiere.  "I  think,  on  the 
whole,"  he  said,  "  that  It  is  better  to  have 
art  witliout  transparency,  than  transpar- 
ency without  art,  ,  .  ,  Stick  to  Munich, 
therefore,  and  be  content  that  Glasgow 


lh(  iploKlid  KmdJih  -  Jok"  id  the  cut  • 

i  Ktmirk  repniita  lo  tiire  b«n  nijdt  by  Proftii 
RuiVin,  na  ucini  ■  »in(la~  in  Lichfield  Ciiticd 
niSKKntingt  Si.  Michul  lad  St,  Chid,  bj  Men 
Burlino  ud  Grrlli.     __, 


d  pointed  art 
I  the  Ikttr  Oh 


shall  be  regarded  u  the  cradle  at  ttM- 
(superior  to  Genaut)  school  which  It  b 
Mr.  Petil's,  as  well  at  your  aad  ay  «i^ 
to  see  flourishing  in  thia  couatrf ." 

Mr.  Winston  wannly  advocated  the  1» 
cient  "mosaic  (ystenj,"  and  -  -  ■ 
how  far  superior  it  wai  to 
amel  methods  ;*  he  also  triad  to  _ 
^laas-manufacturers,  both  at  Mnnich  ani 
m  England,  to  pay  more  attentioa  to  Ihl 
make  of  the  glau  itself.  At  a  fi^^ 
penditure  of  time  and  labor  he  c~*^^^" 
old  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceal 
to  be  chemically  analyzed, 
ments  to  be  made  under  hi: 
Messrs.  Powell's  works  in  Whitefr 
produce,  if  possible,  the 
and  the  same  colors  as  those  used  by  6» 
lid  masters  at  that  period.  He  succeeded 
at  last,  and  he  convinced  some  men,  ia 
England  at  least,  of  the  necessity  of  usii^ 
similar  means  If  they  would  attain  «mi1u 
effects  as  those  of  mediaeval  times.  Tla. 
result  of  his  labors  may  be  seen  to  ihd; 
glass  of  the  Temple  Church,  the  exccotM , 
of  which  he  superintended.  Visitors  an. 
informed  that  the  medallions  are  "  old." 

We  had  within  the  last  few  momhj,!*' 
St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.  Ml  »■■ 

iple  in  full  force  of  the  eoanicl  methoA 
of  painting,  viz.,  the  attempt  to  treat  jchtt 
'[   it  were  canvas,  in  a  copy,  at  tbe- 
end,  of  Rubeas's  "  Descent  troio  the 

In  the  west  window  of  New  Collet, 
.  xford,  tve  have  a  truly  notable  ia.itanOE 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  metliod,  from  Sk 
Joshua  Reynolds's  design.  The  old  glatt 
was  removed  to  put  the  *'  washy  vinots" 
in  its  place.  There  are  many  other  C^ 
amples  of  this  false  style.  The  Churcfc«* 
St.  Maria  Hilf,  near  Munich,  is  full  of  veft 
large  enamel-painted  windows,  encoHA 
at  the  royal  establishment  at  MmMk 
by  command  of  King  Louis  I.,  and  aadv 
the  direction  of  Professor  Hess.  That 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  carcl4 
representation  upon  paper,  in  color,  b^ 
Franz  Eggart.  The  one  looka  qgltt  n 
much  like  glass  as  the    other.    Ia  tte 
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Cathedral  of  Ratisbon  are  some  very 
gaudy  and  painful  specimens  of  the  same 
school,  alongside  of  some  old  glass,  and 
the  contrast  is  remarkable.  An  unusually 
enlightened  sacristan  shaded  his  eyes 
when  he  looked  at  the  Munich  work  and 
said,  "  Es  thut  die  Augen  weh  ;  *'  and  he 
was  quite  right.  Of  all  the  Bavarian  glass 
imported  into  England  at  that  time,  viz., 
about  twenty  jears  ago,  that  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  given  by  some  of  the  city 
guilds,  is  the  least  objectionable.  One  of 
the  latest  acts  of  Mr.  Winston's  life  was  to 
make  a  journey  to  Brussels  to  meet  Herr 
Ainmiiller,  the  director  of  the  Munich 
establishment,  in  order  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  proposed  windows  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer 
to  those  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule, 
of  the  cinquecento  period.  The  enamel 
on  these  windows  at  St.  Paul's  is  peeling 
off,  however ;  the  faces  are  already  worn 
and  faded,  and  will  soon  be  featureless. 
As  the  glass  is  chiefly  seen  from  a  consid- 
erable distance,  this  is  not  very  noticeable ; 
and  although  an  ugly  orange  red  is  used 
in  the  dresses  of  tne  figures,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  crucifixion  the  whole  effect  is 
fairly  good,  and  the  white  angels  above 
are  beautiful.  The  recent  examples  of 
Munich  glass  in  this  country  are  distin- 
guished by  a  feeling  for  art  and  a  very 
much  more  sparing  use  of  enamels  than 
formerly ;  the  colored  glass  is  English- 
made,  and  is  deep  and  powerful ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  har- 
mony in  the  treatment,  and  a  violent  con- 
trast of  high  lights  and  shadows  seems  to 
be  aimed  at,  such  as  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  old  work  of  any  period.  The 
English  glass  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ought  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  is  the  product  of  a 
time  when  the  art  was  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  it  is  a  terrible  eyesore.  Many  of 
the  modern  windows  in  the  Abbey  are  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  but,  especially  when 
coated  with  London  smuts,  they  snut  out 
too  much  light.  The  dread  ot  raw  and 
crude  effects  of  color  causes  too  much 
smear  and  shadinoj  with  opaque  color  to 
be  used,  so  that  the  natural  translucent 
character  of  the  material  is  greatly  ob- 
scured. That  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
a  high  degree  of  art  combined  with  vivid 
and  intense  gem-like  color  maybe  seen  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  in  Flor- 
ence ;  it  is  a  proof  that  brilliancy  and 
beaut  V  of  the  material  are  no  bar  to  artistic 
excellence.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
our  maj^nificent  Abbey  may  yet  be  adorned 
by  such  work  as  this  r 


Mr.  Winston  was  very  anxious  that  the 
new  or  **  original  school "  in  England,  to 
which  he  looked  forward,  should  avoid 
copying  mediseval  work,  where,  he  main- 
tained, **  perfection  "  was  not  to  be  found. 
Hitherto,  those  of  our  artists  who  have 
trodden  in  paths  of  their  own  invention 
have  succeeded,  indeed,  in  producing 
beautiful  and  ori^nal  glass  pictures,  but 
the  more  distinctively  nineteenth  century 
these  are  in  their  character,  so  much  the 
less  do  they  harmonize  with  mediaeval 
structures.  Glass-paintine  and  architec- 
ture obtained  their  triumphs  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  together.  The  handmaid  of 
architecture  followed  her  mistress  faith- 
fully, and  became  stricken  with  paralysis 
at  the  same  time,  or  shortly  suter,  the 
death  of  her  patron  and  companion.  Vain 
have  been  the  attempts  to  galvanize  archi- 
tecture into  life  agam.  This  is  an  age  of 
copying.  All  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  done  for  these  arts  is  to  make  por- 
traits of  them  after  death.  The  only  truly 
original  idea  that  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  architects  in  these  **new  dark  ages  '*  is 
to  take  all  the  best  features  of  the  ancient 
styles,  and  make  an  olla  podrida  of  them 
in  one  building ;  thus  completely  imitating 
the  picturesque  efiEect  of  mediseval  worl^ 
which  genenuly  consisted  of  several  styles 
grown  together  as  it  were,  or  grafted  one 
on  the  other  in  succeeding  periods.  This 
curious  and  very  modem  notion  is  uninten- 
tionally exemplified  by  the  glass  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  we  have  early  glass 
sadly  mutilated  and  jumbled  up,  together 
with  many  excellent  imitations  of  ola  work 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell ;  a  window  in 
the  nave  of  purely  nineteenth-century  feel- 
ing by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne ; 
the  sioresaid  south  transept  windows  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon ;  the  great  west 
window  with  its  huee  date  in  white  figures, 
1735  >  iuid  the  north  transept  rose  window, 
date  1722,  with  many  others.  According 
to  the  shilling  Guide  to  Westminster  Ach 
bey,  the  church  has  been  "  enriched,*'  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  with  twenty-two 
windows.  If  the  choir  were  habitually  to 
sing  as  many  discordant  notes  as  are 
chronically  sustained  by  the  chorus  of 
windows  in  different  keys,  and  were  to 
be  as  totally  out  of  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings as  some  of  these,  the  congrega- 
tion would  promptly  rebel,  and  all  Lon- 
don would  be  in  an  uproar ;  for  an  ear  for 
music,  and  a  love  of  harmonious  sounds 
is  much  more  general,  and  is  more  culti- 
vated both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  is  an  eye  for  color,  and  the  one 
is  consequently  more  easily  pained  and 
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o£Fended  by  an  inharmonious  rendering  of 
the  subject  than  the  other. 

Until  architecture  arises  from  its  grave, 
and  leads  the  way,  elass-painting  must 
continue  to  adapt  itself,  as  best  it  may,  to 
our  old  Gothic  buildines,  to  the  modern 
copies  and  imitations  ofthem,  and  of  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  or  of  classical  architec- 
ture, in  which,  at  present,  glass  can  alone 
be  enshrined.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  painted  glass  in  these  days,  and  no 
lack  of  supply.  Thousands  of  windows 
have  been  put  up  all  over  the  country  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  First,  and 
chiefly,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  grave- 
stone or  monument,  and  as  such  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  difficulty  in  erecting  any 
other  kind  of  memorial,  particularly  in  old 
churches  and  in  towns,  for  there  are  gen- 
erally too  many  marble  creations  already, 
which  are  apt  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  take  up  too  much  room.* 
We  are  not  quite  prepared,  like  our  ances- 
tors in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  saw 
through  beautiful  arcading  —  as  in  West- 
minster Abbey  —  to  raise  an  ugly  marble 
urn  or  vase,  fifteen  feet  high,  through  its 
ruins,  and  thus  aspire  to  immortality.f  A 
painted  window  is  an  obvious  resource ;  it 
is  in  nobodv's  way,  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
present  to  the  church  besides ;  although 
It  is  often,  unfortunately,  a  more  than 
doubtful  advantage,  both  to  the  church  and 
to  the  congregation. 

In  the  early  periods  of  glass-painting 
the  art  served  two  purposes,  decoration 
first  and  edification  afterwards,  and  not 
until  later  times  did  it  become  a  memorial. 
The  chief  subjects  were  always  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of 
the  apostles,  or  portraits  of  the  saintly 
founders  of  the  cathedral  or  abbey,  or 
martyrdom  of  the  confessors  of  the 
Church  ;  these  were  portrayed  in  the  most 
striking  and  effective  way  before  the  eyes 
of  the  worshippers.  These  were  the 
"books  of  the  laitv,"  and  were  calcu- 
lated  to  inspire  holy   thoughts,  and   to 

*  The  inconvenience  arisinfc  from  large  monaments 
in  churches  was  thus  expressed  in  1511,  at  a  visitation 
held  by  the  Commissary  of  Archbishop  Warham  at 
SiiiinRbourne.  The  churchwardens  of  Minster  in 
Sheppcy  "presented"  that  "it  is  desyred  that  where 
of  lonK  tvme  a?n,  in  the  said  chapell,  a  knight  and  his 
wife  (were)  buried,  and  their  pictures  upon  theym  were 
sore  v\orne  and  broken,  that  they  may  take  away  the 
pictures  and  lay  in  the  place  a  playn  stone,  with  an 
epitaph y  who  i.s  there  buried,  that  the  people  may 
make  seti*;  and  pewys,  where  they  may  more  quietly 
serve  Gi»d.  and  that  it  may  less  cowmber  the  rowme." 
—  ke^iister  of  Archbishop  Warham,  Lambeth  Palace* 
Archeuloji^tti  Cantittna. 

t  See  the  monument  to  Abraham  Cowley  in  Poet's 
Corner. 


distract  the  mind  from  the  tfoaUet 
worries  of  daily  life,  brinffiii|(  the 
face  to  face  with  the  suneniigs  endnied 
by  the  Saviour  for  them  and  their  redcap 
tion,  and  remindinz  them  that  hisaervaali 
were  bold  also,  and  in  defence  of  the  fuik 
endured  stripes  above  measure  and  dcaAa 
oft.  In  the  catechism  used  in  the  diocsw 
of  Liege  and  Namur  occurs  the  question 
"A  auoi  pensex-voos  en  lisant  vtee 
chapelet  ?  **  and  the  answer,  **  A  qndqpe 
chose  que  n6tre  Seigneur  ou  Ntoe  Dame 
ont  faite  ^tant  au  monde,  ou  bien  k  qndqoB 
image  que  je  vois  devant  mot  •  .  .  ao 
verrihrts  en  mon  livre  ou  en  mes  muns." 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  in  tlie 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriesy  when 
books  were  unheard  of  for  the  peopk 
generally,  these  picture-books  in  the  n- 
dows  were  of  great  value.  The  dariccrtfae 
church  the  more  these  pictures  spaiUed 
and  glowed,  and  the  more  they  he^edtks 
devotions  of  the  ^thful,  £or  whom  the 
outer  world,  with  its  cares  and  qnamH 
and  distresses,  and  wear  and  tear,  VM 
thus  shut  out,  and  the  soul  could  frii 
strength  and  elevaUon  from  ^^rwitiirt  witk 
the  oSier  and  better  world. 

The  maenificent  decorations  posseHel 
bv  all  ca£edrals,  and  nearly  all  paiiik 
cnurches  in  a  minor  degree,  down  to  Ihc 
time  of  the  Reformation,  were,  nodoab^ 
chiefly  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  IMI 
kings,  and  emperors,  and  noUes,  and 
porations,  ana  guilds,  vied  one  with 
other  also,  in  contributing  laiwe  sobm  lor 
the  adornment  of  the  national  bniUKngb 

No  glorification  of  the  deeds  of  the  d^ 
nors  appear  in  the  glass  of  eariy  timciL 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centt 
we  see  the  first  appearance  of  portruts 
donors  of  windows,  both  laymen  and  * 
ics.  Gradually  these  came  to  nsoqi  i 
and  more  space.  Kings  and  princes, 
the  great  ones  of  the  eardi,  were  rrn^ 
sented  gorgeously  robed  and  bearii^iWr 
coats  of  arms,  but  still  hnmbly  kneeim 
with  clasped  hands  before  the  divine  l» 
fant  and  his  mother,  and  genenlly  SM* 
ported,  and  as  it  were  introduced,  fay  Ihw 
patron  saints.  As  the  true  art  ana  htuy 
tions  of  painted  glass  declined,  in  the 
middle  and  latter  half  of  the  sizteettll 
century,  so  did  the  taste  for  self-^kviicai 
tion  among  its  patrons  incteaae,  vatil  sft 
last  no  room  was  found  for  Scriptnre  wi^ 
jects  at  alL 

In  the  vi-indows  at  Govda,  la  HeivL 
given  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  liter  si 
England,  those  grandees  appear,  knecn^ 
it  is  true,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  bat wIlE 
little  evidence  of  humility.    The  ' 
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tion  accompanying  the  figures  is  in  a  strain 
worthy  of  the  Celestial  Empire  of  China : 
'*The  most  illustrious  Phihp,  son  of  the 
invincible  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  by 
the  Giraceof  God  King  of  Spain,  England, 
France,  and  both  the  Sicilies,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zealand,  etc.  Father  of  the 
country,  the  most  ^^entle  and  religious 
prince  hath  given  this  glass  to  embellish 
this  Church.  May  his  throne,  like  a  sun 
filling  the  whole  world,  stand  forever." 
Many  other  eminent  persons  gave  win- 
dows to  St.  Jan's  Kirk  at  Govda;  includ- 
ing Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess  of 
Parma  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
William  of  Orange;  the  chief  cities  of 
Holland,  the  colleges,  lords,  and  ladies, 
etc. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  kines 
and  princes  troubled  themselves  little 
about  painted  gl^ass  during  the  last  three 
centuries  in  England,  otherwise  even 
more  destruction  might  have  been 
wrought  to  the  old  work,  and  graceless 
pictures  of  the  Georges  have  taken  its 
place  latterly.  Royal  personages,  when- 
ever represented  now,  stand,  crowned  and 
sceptred,  and  facing  the  spectator.  It  is 
no  longer  the  fashion  for  such  great  per- 
sons to  give  glass  themselves  for  the 
adornment  of  our  national  buildings. 
Possibly  the  art  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  or  worthy  of  the  nation.  Cer- 
tainly royal  patronage  has  not  done  much 
for  the  Bavarians,  and  until  the  general 
public  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  art 
manufacture  to  study  it,  and  cultivate  a 
sound  taste  re^rding  it,  nothing  great 
can  be  expected  from  it. 

In  the  great  west  window  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's Church,  Westminster,  is  a  purely 
secular  record  of  the  achievements  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  he  is  represented  on  a 
large  scale,  together  with  Prince  Henry, 
Edmund  Spenser,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  window  was  presented  by 
Americans,  with  the  lines  — 

The    New    World's    sons,  from    England's 

breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came ; 
Proud  of  our  past  from  whence  our  present 

^rew, 
This  wmdow  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's  name. 

It  is  highlv  suitable  for  some  great 
national  builcfing,  but  it  is  out  of  place 
in  a  church.  Many  other  similar  ex- 
amples may  be  recollected.  In  St.  An- 
drews, Undershaft,  London,  is  a  large 
window  originally  placed  at  the  east  end, 
but  now  fortunately  banished  to  the  west. 


It  contains  full-length  pictures  of  James 
I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  XL,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Edward  VI. ;  they  have  no  his- 
torical interest  or  merit  of  any  kind.* 
The  window  has  been  replaced  at  the 
east  end  by  a  beautiful  escample  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne's  work.  In 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
a  memorial  window  to  R.  Stephenson  :  it 
is  wholly  occupied  by  scenes  trom  the  life 
and  labors  ox  that  great  engineer,  the 
bridges  he  built,  and  the  trains  that 
steamed  over  them,  etc.  The  window 
dedicated  to  the  memorv  of  Charles  W« 
Siemens  is  similarly  filled;  angels,  al- 
ways picturesque  adjuncts,  are  here 
represented  holding  a  scroll  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Laboran  est  oran^  Had  the 
designer  of  these  and  such-like  windows 
gone  back  for  precedents  to  the  best  peri- 
ods of  the  art,  they  would  have  found 
means  to  combine  subjects  intended  to  do 
honor  to  men  with  others  more  calculated 
to  do  honor  to  God*s  house ;  as  at  Le  Mans 
Cathedral,  or  at  Chartres,  where  we  see 
windows  presented  by  various  trades. 
The  lowest  division  only  of  each  window 
is  occupied  with  pictures  of  men  engaged 
in  their  employment,  as  money-chamgers 
with  their  weights  and  balances,  or  archi- 
tects directing  their  workmen,  who  are 
represented  very  small,  like  children ; 
they  are  probably  at  work  on  the  cathe- 
dral. Other  windows  were  g^ven  by  the 
bakers  of  the  city,  with  details  of  their 
work  in  a  similar  position.  Furriers  and 
drapers,  fish-mongers,  shoemakers,  and 
butchers  and  wine<lressers,  all  appear  as 
donors  of  the  respective  windows.  One 
curious  light  Is  given  by  a  company  of 
gamblers,  and  apparently  paid  for  oy  dint 
of  rattling  dice.  These  subjects  are  all 
small,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  window  Is 
dedicated  to  the  lUostration  of  Scripture 
story  or  tradition.  The  duties  devolved 
upon  angels  vary  greatly  at  difiEerent  peri- 
ods. In  the  early  times  they  are  repre- 
sented with  censers,  or  with  harps,  viohnsi 
or  trumpets,  flutes  or  little  organs,  or 
they  hold  scrolls  with  short  sentences  from 
the  Creed,  the  Te  Denm,  and  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  or  they  carry  the  Instruments 

*  We  tmA  a  mHm  of  kinct  tad  bisboM  io  th«  d«r»- 
•tory  windows  of  the  naTtofRheimt  Cathedral.  '*Thit 
it  supixMed  to  represent  the  list  of  Ardibishope  and  of 
the  Kings  consecrated  by  tbem.  It  may  have  been  the 
iDtenti<Mi  thas  to  continue  the  line  of  anointed  Kingi 
from  the  anointed  Kings  of  Ivael  in  the  western  rose 
into  the  Christian  Church."  (A  History  of  Design  in 
Painted  Glass,  N.  H.  T.  Weetlake,  F.S.A.)  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Tim€i  announced  that  the 
violent  hail-storm  of  August  loth.  1866,  had  destroyed 
the  great  rose  window  oiRheime  Cathedral,  and  nearly 
ail  the  painted  glaia  ia  the  othif  choschea  of  the  town. 
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of  the  Passion.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
their  chief  office  seems  to  be  gracefully  to 
display  shields  with  the  coats-of-arms  of 
donors  of  the  window  or  benefactors  of  the 
church,  as  in  the  Flemish  glass  at  Lich- 
field Cathedral  (1528  to  1539),  or  they  hold 
the  strings  of  a  cardinaPs  hat,  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Auch  in  France  (15 13).  We 
seldom  now  degrade  the  office  of  angels 
to  such  a  pitch  as  this. 

Ancient  art  is  a  guide  both  as  a  model 
and  as  a  warning.  We  committed  the 
great  mistake,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  of  imitating  the  errors  succeed- 
ing the  cinquecento  period;  from  this 
fault  we  fell  into  the  opposite  one  of  copy- 
ing stiiSness  and  bad  drawing,  with  an 
idea  that  an  ill-drawn  figure  must  needs 
have  a  devotional  character ;  the  result 
was  an  ugly  body  without  a  soul.  In 
these  railway  days  a  glass-painter  has  a 
great  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in 
modern  times :  he  can  visit  with  ease  and 
comfort,  and  in  a  few  months  instead  of 
years,  all  the  chief  works  that  remain  to 
us  of  old  times  in  difEerent  countries  ;  he 
can  study  and  compare  them,  classify 
them  into  schools,  and  learn  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  in  all  periods,  and  admire 
what  is  excellent  in  all  countries.  Our 
best  artists  now  are  those  who  have  not 
only  been  taught  to  draw  with  facility,  but 
who  have  made  the  most  diligent  study  of 
old  work,  and  who  have  made  careful  and 
faithful  drawings  and  tracings  and  photo- 
graphs of  it,  not  to  copy  it  in  their  own 
work,  but  to  make  the  spirit  of  it  their 
own,  and  to  train  themselves  up  heart  and 
eye  in  the  best  school  of  the  world  — 
antiquity. 

An  artist  in  painted  glass  needs  many 
qualifications.  What  is  required  above 
all  things  for  a  painting  in  a  church  is 
devotional  feeling,  such  as  we  meet  with 
but  rarely,  alas  !  except  in  early  Christian 
art,  together  with  simplicity  and  dignity 
in  the  treatment  and  composition.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  Christian  in  more  than 
name  can  be  expected  worthily  to  repre- 
sent the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  require  that  such 
a  subject  as  this  should  be  lightly  dealt 
with  as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,  and 
paid  for  at  so  much  a  foot.  The  cruci- 
fixion has  been  so  treated  by  great  mas- 
ters, that  a  traditionary  handling  of  it  is 
usually  adopted  ;  but  we  occasionally  see 
lurid  sunsets,  views  of  Jerusalem,  Slack 
clouds,  and  other  realistic  effects,  at- 
tempted. The  crucifixion  is  a  subject 
constantly  demanded  from  glass-painters. 
It  has  rarely  been  undertaken  by  modem 


artists  in  oil-colors.  A^  is»^^nter 
be  a  colorist,  one  who  luves  DriUiant  oolv 
and  is  able  to  arrange  it  hannonioady; 
no  accuracv  of  drawing  or  skill  in  umliww 
can  atone  tor  a  lack  of  this  power.    It  m 
a  natural  gift  which  may  and  most  bt 
cultivated,  out  the  absence  of  it  is  abi^ 
lutely  fatal  to  a  glass-pointer.    He  shodd 
have  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  theokfy^ 
and  of  decorative  art»  of  arclueoipR  cC 
heraldry,  and,  for  an  intelligent  stnqf  sC 
old  work,  he  should  also  understand  kff* 
dary  history  and  Sjrmbolical  art.    Gnck 
art  died  slowly;  and  even  the  delMSii 
traditions  and  practice  of  it  which  At 
Gothic  nations  received  from  Constaads^ 
pie  affected  the  condition  of  art  dowa  Is 
the  twelfth  century.    The  oldest  paiatod 
glass  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  no- 
ord  is  at  Le  Mans  Cathedral  (dale  sfaosl 
1099^    The   figures  and   faoeai  thcM^ 
verging  on  the  grotesque,  are  mofe  d» 
cately  drawn  than  in  most  fif  teenth-oeuMf 
work.    Greek  influence  is  strongly  smM 
in  it.    It  is  curious  that  the  French,  «!• 
excelled  in  glas&minting  during  the  lU 
die  Ages,  and  who  spread  the  lofe  wd 
practice  of  it  into  other  coontiicSi  hsM^ 
in  spite  of  their  knowled^  of  its  priad* 
pies,  of  their  researches  into  its  hutog^ 
and  careful   study   of    the    magnifinirt 
works  of  their  ancestors,  been  uttaUe  li 
rise  above  a  mediocre  imitation  of 
They  make  no  attempt  to  copy  the 
rial  *  formerly  used,  and,  in  oommo 
the  modem   Germans  and    ItaHaaii 
power  of  harmoniously  comlriniiw  oal 
seems  to  have  passed  away  from  tbok 

A  revival  of  the  art  took  plaGe  in  Bed 
Cologne,  Flanders,  SwitierJand,  and  Itlii 
about  the  same  time  as  in  France  mt 
England.  I  n  Antwerp  Cathedral  are  saat 
go(xl  modem  windows  in  the  north  aUik 
and  some  very  bad  specimens  ia  ifef 
south  aisle.  A  window  id  Belgian  01^ 
is  in  the  Carmelite  Church,  KensiM^. 
it  is  very  elaborately  finished  and  paaMa 
in  enamel  color,  ana  is  so  opaque  thtf  Ai 
material  might  be  mistaken  for  poradriii. 
Mons.  Capronnier  labored,  but  iiimnriii 
fully,  to  advance  the  cause  of  art^  and  U 
improve  the  taste  of  hia  oonntryBca  If 
his  works. 

American  glass-punters  pay  nrodh  i^ 
tention  to  the  quality  o£  the  gtoa  W0L 
Besides  the  so-called  ^cathMtal"  «i 
''  antique  "  glass,  glass  is  produGcd  thlR 
'*  which  is  streaked  and  mottled  with  ss^ 
eral  colors,  rendered  opalMoent  by  m 

•  Modern  French  ^am  k  fUa 
the  thirteenth-centnrf  glMi  at 
an  inch  thick,attd  wf 
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admixture  of  bone^ust  and  arseaic,  and, 
perhaps,  deeply  corrugated  or  very  un- 
even in  thickness."  The  Americans  claim 
"  not  only  to  approach,  but  to  outdo  the 
splendor  of  the  old  cathedral  windows." 
They  trust  to  time  to  harmonize  those 
splendors. 

In  America  much  ^lass-painting  is  done, 
in  private  houses  as  well  as  in  churches. 
Of  Canadian  work  we  had  some  exam- 
ples in  the  Colonies  Exhibition,  which  did 
not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  manufacture  in  Canada.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  our  best  glass- 
painters  do  not  condescend  to  compete  for 
prizes  or  renown  in  exhibitions.  One  and 
all,  good  and  bad,  enjoy  an  unhealthy  and 
mucn-to-be-regretted  immunity  from  criti- 
cism. This  is  doubtless  owine  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  tradesmen  as  well  as  artists, 
and  the  name  of  a  firm  delivers  them  alike 
from  hostile  attacks,  and  from  well-mer- 
ited praise,  such  as  individuals,  whether 
painters,  poets,  architects,  or  public  men, 
expect  and  receive  as  a  regular  matter  of 
course. 

Whv  should  not  glass-painters  always 
sign  their  names  to  their  work,  and  date 
it  r  The  objection  to  signing  names  arises 
from  the  fact  that  several  persons  are 
often  concerned  in  the  work,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  an  engraving,  the  name  of  the 
painter  appears  in  one  corner,  and  of  the 
engraver  in  the  other,  so,  when  the  de- 
signer and  the  painter  of  the  glass  are 
different  persons,  their  names  might  simi- 
larly appear  in  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
window,  to  the  great  benefit  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  public.  The  leading  well- 
known  firms  have  a  characteristic  style 
and  manner  which  usually  stamps  their 
work  at  the  first  glance  for  those  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but  not 
for  the  world  in  general ;  and  there  are 
numbers  of  smaller  men  struggling  into 
notice,  who  should  record  their  names,  in 
however  obscure  a  corner,  and  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  a  date,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Clement  of  Chartres  signed 
one  of  his  beautiful  windows  at  Rouen 
with  his  immortal  name.  Bernard  van 
Luige  signed  and  dated  his  windows  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  College  Chapel.  In  our 
own  day,  Washington,  Saunders,  Qa5rton 
and  Bell,  Austeri,  Gerenti,  Didron,  Oudi- 
not,  and  other  modern  French  glass-paint- 
ers, have  signed  their  work,  but  some  of 
these  occasionally  only.  Eminent  artists, 
Titian,  Raphael,  Vivarini,  Carpaccio,  Al- 
bert Diirer,  the  two  Bellinis,  and  many 
others,  in  former  times,  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  have  signed  and  dated  their  pro- 


ductions, though,  unfortunately,  not  al« 
ways.  It  is,  practically,  extremeljr  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  firm  or  artist  is 
responsible  for  many  modem  glass-paint- 
ings. Sextons  in  country  churches  are 
almost  always  quite  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  they  know  very  well,  and 
are  eager  to  inform  you,  that  such  a  win- 
dow was  put  up  as  *'  a  memorandum  "  to 
the  squire*s  sister  or  son,  etc.,  etc.  Verg- 
ers in  cathedrals  are  sometimes  little  bet- 
ter. **Well,  if  you  are  so  particular,  I 
may  as  well  say  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
answer  in  one  of  our  chief  cathedrals. 
Nor  can  the  clergy  be  invariably  relied 
upon  for  the  desired  information. 

The  price  of  glass,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  sparingly  used  even  in  churches  and 
palaces,*  ana  when  the  nobility  and  fi;en- 
try  kept  the  wind  and  the  wet  out  of  tneir 
rooms  with  wooden  shutters,  seems  to 
have  been  stranzely  small,  even  allowing 
amply  for  the  difference  of  the  value  m 
money  at  the  present  day.  In  the  chap- 
ter accounts  of  York  Cathedral  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  recorded  that  i  j.f 
per  square  foot  for  colored,  and  &/.  for 
white  glass  was  paid.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  splendid  glass  at  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridiicef  cost  only  is,  4//.  per 
square  foot  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
about  eight  times  the  sum  mentioned  will 
be  an  approxinuition  to  the  present  value 
of  money.  Wouter  Crabeth  received  lol 
stivers  or  52I  cents,  from  the  Duchess  m 
Parma  for  the  window  given  by  her  at 
Govda,  as  is  proved  by  the  receipts  for 
the  money  still  existing  in  the  archives  of 
St  Jan*s  Kirk.^  Bernard  van  Luige  is 
said  to  have  had  /i,5oo  for  the  windows 
he  painted  at  Waoham  College,  Oxford, 
in  1622.  The  New  College  window  cost 
/i,928  present  value.  In  our  own  day 
the  best  work  is  by  no  means  always  the 
most  costly.  The  price  varies,  for  fis^re 
subjects,  according  to  the  amount  of  de- 
tail required,  and  ranges  from  301.  to  £^ 
or  with  some  firms  to  /5,  per  square  foot.$ 
Bernard  of  Palissy  arandoned  the  art  of 
glass-paintinff  and  took  to  pottery  and 

f  lazing  porcelain.  **  II  vaut  mieux,"  said 
e,  **qu'un  homme  ou  un  petit  nombre 
d'hommes  fassent  leur  profit  de  quelque 
art  en  vivant  honn^tement,  que  non  pas  un 

*  So  late  ss  the  thirteenth  oentary  the  windtme  of 
Peterborottgh  Cathedral  were  doted  with  reede  and 
straw,  and  the  ai^laaed  clerestory  was  looff  protected 
only  by  shutters  in  most  places.  (A  Popular  Diet,  of 
Bcdceiastical  Art,  Maekensie  Walcott.  B.D)  Set 
Turner's  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

t  Equal  to  about  tSt.  present  money. 

t  Weale's  Divers  Works  of  Early  Masters. 

f  In  America  to  j(  10  per  foot. 
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grand  nombre  d'hommes,  lea  quels  s'eiir 
dommaseront  si  fort  Ics  un»  les  autres 
qu'ils  n'auront  pas  moyeos  de  vtvre,  sidod 
en  profanant  les  arcs,  et  laissant  les  choaes 
k  demi-faites,  comme  I'oa  volt  commun^ 
menC  de  tous  les  arts  auxquels  le  nombre 
des  ouvriers  est  trop  grand."  The  num- 
ber of  glass-painters  is  now  very  consid- 
erable, and  many  of  them  might  be  weeded 
out  of  the  profession  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public ;  but  bo  long 
as  a  vulgar  and  tasteless  public  exists,  so 
long  will  tasteless  and  vulgar  workmen 
supply  the  demand  for  their  wares,  «m 
profanaat  Its  artt. 

E.  G.  Howard. 


CHAPTER  L 

Sheuyt 
'■  I  will "  unto  ibi  knon  nol  whu. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  short  winter  twi- 
light was  rapidly  dosing  in;  outside  the 
prospect  was  so  dreary,  thai  it  was  a  re- 
lief lo  turn  from  the  unshuttered  window 
and  look  within  to  whei'e  a  stout  German 
girl  was  lighting  lamps  and  putting  fresh 
wood  on  the  stove,  even  though  the  room 
in  which  she  performed  her  task  vras  of 
an  uncomfortable,  sparsely  furnished  or- 
der. 

The  occupant  of  the  room  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  feel  the  need  of  brightness 
or  companionship ;  for  as  the  sudden 
glow  streamed  through  the  half-darkness, 
she  moved  from  the  window  where  she 
had  been  standing,  and,  passine  out,  en- 
tered an  adjoining  room,  carefully  closing 
the  door  after  her.  Here  a  candle  burnt 
on   the   table,   and,   almost  as   if  uncon- 


looked.  as  if  scarcely  heedine  or  recog- 
nizing the  face  that  looked  back  at  her. 

The  eyes  that  met  her  own  were  of  a 
grey  so  dark  that,  set  as  they  were  in  a 
face  from  which  every  shape  of  color  was 
banished,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
their  hue.  Under  the  straight  pencilled 
eyebrows,  shadowed  by  black  lasnes,  they 
too  might  have  passed  for  black.  The 
face  itself  was  too  thin,  too  colorless;  it 
needed  the  soft  lines  and  curves  of  youth 
— such  youth  as  the  tall,  slight  figure 
spoke  of  —  but  it  was  the  whiteness  and 
thinness  of  trouble  \  of  this  there  was 
dence,  also,  in  the  lack  of  care  with  which 


anddy  knot  at  tbe  buk  <£  Ihl 
head. 

A  knock  the  next  moment  startled  ber 
straying  thou^ts,  and  the  aenrant^  vdoe 
announced  in  German  "that  a  cairiiM 
had  come  for  madame — and  this,"  hiA 
ing  as  she  spoke  a  small  note. 

At  tbe  words  the  gjrl  had  benn  aw- 
vously,  with  a  alender,  tremUiiic  Mo^  IB 
smooth  back  her  hair — a  hand  oa  i^Kfe 
the  only  ornament  wai  a  Darrow  gold  itet 
it  was,  Indeed,  the  OoIt  gteani  ti  aSr 
about  her  anyWbere^  Her  drcas,  kaynd 
plain,  was  tuack,  nnrdlevied  e«ea  nj  \ 

touch  of  white,  and  tenred  to " — " 

the  delicacv  of  her  face,  the  i 
of  her  hanoB. 

When  the  had  taken  tbe  note  abe paoHi 
a  moment  in  her  preparatioiu,  uxC  <>(■* 
ing  it,  read  tbe  few  words  ft  oontaiiiea  bf 
the  light  of  the  solitary  candlcw 

There  was  no  conventional  begfaaAiK 
—justafew words iaaman'a  faand,wi» 
ten  wid)  careless  decision  mcmm  Iki 
page:  — 

"It  is  better  yon  sboold  come  to  ■& 
I  do  not  go,  but  send  for  yon.  _  It  la  «M 
I  ^ncy  you  would  prefer.    Come." 

It  was  a  commanding  little  noH^  mi 
yet  through  it  ran  a  subtle  hiddes  note  rf 
tenderness  which  the  eirl  seciBed  to  M 
and  acknowledge;  for  her  eyes  inJu—d* 
little,  something  of  the  despair  vaaisb 
She  smoothed  the  letter  once  or  t«.. 
with  her  hand,  then  replacing  it  in  its  ei 
velope,  slipped  it  Into  her  pockeL  ' 
she  did  so,  a  tear  fell  and  sparkled  a  I. 
nent  on  her  black  gown.  She  looked  m 
talmostasif  insuT^se;  butattbe^  " 
she  lingered  no  longer.  With  a 
effectual  efidrt  atsmoothlae  her  x 

hair,  she  drew  over  it  a  Food,  i. . ^ 

ping  a  heavy  furlined  cloak  about  bM^  1 
stepped  out  Into  the  small,  brigbtlj  lit  I 

Here  she  did  not  he^taCe,  bat  l. 
with  quick  steps  down  to  the  litdc  t 
trance  hall,  where  tbe  stoat  CennsB  '' 
stood  awaiting  her  by  tbe  door. 
opened  it  as  the  steoder,  blaclM'dUi 
ure  appeared,  andacold  wintry itf"^" 

"Madame  Is  going  home  7"  i 
arded,  as,  with  a  nod  and  a  " 
ing,"  she  would  bare  paaaed  ii 

"To  the  castle?— yes,"  the  other  li^ 
plied  nervously.  **  Good-oisbt,  EidBa.'V 
And  so  went  out  into  tbe  dark  ^oo 
night,  to  where  a  carriage  awaited  !i 
A  moment  later  she  was  drivittg  a* 
her  eyes  turned  to  "-'  gleam  of  I 
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which  still  streamed  forth  from  where 
Emilie  stood  and  watched  her  departure 
from  the  door  of  Madame  Hartmann*s 
pension. 

And  in  these  last  few  days  Madame 
Hartmann^s  pension  had  changed  in  char- 
acter. From  a  very  ordinary  boarding- 
house,  where  the  chief  advantage  had 
been  that  it  was  cheap,  it  had  assumed 
tragic  proportions.  Inside  those  common- 
place walls,  in  those  dreary,  uncarpeted, 
meaerely  furnished  rooms,  was  buried 
Leigh  Curwen's  youth. 

Thence,  but  yesterday,  she  had  followed 
to  his  grave  the  father  who  was  her  chief 
link  with  life, — the  father  whose  com- 
panion she  had  been  ever  since  she  could 
remember ;  and  there,  not  a  week  ago,  she 
had  knelt  by  his  side,  and  become  a  wife. 
Such  a  dream  it  appeared,  that  as  yet  she 
had  not  realized  it  was  not  Leigh  Curwen 
thinking  thus,  but  Leigh  Eberhardt. 

The  name  itself  was  familiar  enough. 
Ever  since  the  Curwens  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  out-of-the-way  German 
village,  whose  one  hold  on  their  wander- 
ing steps  was  the  little  money  needed  for 
daily  food  and  lodging,  the  name  had 
been  one  which  she  had  learned  to  know. 

He  who  owned  it  lived  a  secluded  life 
in  the  more  modern  part  of  the  ruined 
castle  overhead ;  and  about  him  was 
woven  a  web  of  doubts  and  fears  which 
left  him  an  undesirable  person  to  meet  ex- 
cept in  broad  daylight. 

Not  that  he  was  often  met  Sometimes 
he  was  seen,  on  his  big  black  horse,  riding^ 
homewards  as  the  countrymen  went  forth 
to  their  day's  labor ;  but  tor  the  most  part 
he  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  deserted  cas- 
tle, or  amid  its  surrounding  grounds. 

A  light  was  visible  long  after  the  vil- 
lagers had  retired  to  rest,  burnine  in  his 
turret  window,  and  that  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  his  repute  questionable  ; 
but  as  the  years  passed,  and  he  remained 
on  alone,  leading  the  same  solitary  life, 
the  answer  to  the  enigma  was  to  be  had 
from  all  around,  varying  according  to  the 
speaker,  but  having  a  common  root  in 
evil  accomplished.  Little  Leigh,  coming 
with  her  father,  heard  all  the  tales  before 
she  was  old  enough  to  associate  them 
with  the  man  who  found  her  one  day 
straying  tearfully  in  the  wood,  where  she 
had  lost  her  way,  and,  picking  her  up,  took 
her  back  on  his  horse  to  where  the  path 
led  straight  to  the  village  street. 

It  was  years  before  she  discovered  that 
the  friena  of  her  childhood  and  Eberhardt, 
whose  name  she  heard  spoken  with  bated 
breath,  were  the  same. 
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It  was  six  years  afterwards,  wtien  she 
had  grown  into  a  tall  slip  of  a  e^rl  of  six- 
teen —  yes,  she  was  sure  of  the  date,  be- 
cause it  was  her  birthday,  and  the  day  also 
on  which  her  brother  had  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  England.  She  remembered  even 
now  his  eager,  enthusiastic  talk  on  that 
day,  which  had  been  all  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  and  see,  and  seemed  to  give 
so  little  thought  to  the  sister  he  was  leav- 
ing behind.  And  after  he  had  gone,  she 
had  realized  so  distinctly  that  vear  by 
year  it  would  be  so ;  that  the  old  days, 
when  they  had  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  were  over;  that  wider  separation 
was  all  she  had  to  look  forward  to.  Heavy 
with  the  thought,  which  was  vet  only  a 
vague  shadow  cast  from  the  future,  she 
had  strayed  farther  than  was  her  wont, 
wandering  on  with  heedless  steps  amidst 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  till,  wearied,  she 
seated  herself  under  a  great  tree,  to  follow 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  troubling  her. 

All  the  great  problems  which  make  life 
st|ch  a  hopeless  question  were  crowding 
round  her  in  the  forest  stillness ;  the  an- 
swer to  everything  sounded  alike. 

Separation — death.  Up  till  this  mo- 
ment she  had  never  realized  it  Life  had 
meant  hitherto  the  dose  companionship 
of  those  who  loved,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  silence  and  separation  of  death. 

But  now  it  was  no  longer  so.  The  trag- 
edy of  life  that  we  cannot  retain  our  hold 
on  those  we  love,  was  unfolding  itself  be- 
fore her,  ^-  that  sooner  or  later  death  or 
life  withdraws  them  from  us. 

So  thinking,  the  slow  tears  had  gath- 
ered in  her  eyes,  brought  by  the  sense  of 
the  futility  of  a  strug^e  with  a  world  gov- 
erned bv  such  laws.  If  she  had  had  a 
sister,  she  fancied,  with  her  it  would  have 
been  different ;  that,  traversing  the  same 
road,  they  mi&;ht  have  been  companions 
on  the  way.  ft  was  but  a  passing  dream, 
a  vain  one,  had  she  but  known  that  the 
universal  law  admits  of  no  exceptions; 
but  for  the  moment  it  seemed  unbearable 
that  one  by  one  her  home  treasures  should 
be  taken  from  her. 

Distinctly,  child  as  she  had  been  at  the 
time,  she  could  recall  that  other  departure 
into  the  world  of  him  who  had  been,  in  all 
but  name,  the  elder  brother  of  the  little 
trio  —  the  son  of  her  mother's  sister,  the 
orphan  who  had  shared  with  these  little 
cousins  home,  and  father  and  mother's 
love,  till  it  had  been  hard  to  realize  they 
were  not  in  truth  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  young  man  when  little  Leigh  Curwen 
was  a  child,  she  could  recall  even  now  the 
pride  she  had  felt  in  him,  when  he  stood 
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before  her  in  the  aniform  he  had  chosen 
—  a  German  uniform  of  the  regiment  to 
which  his  dead  father  had  belonged.  Then 
after  that,  a  sad  enveloping  darkness ;  and 
when  it  had  cleared  away,  it  meant  some- 
how a  terrible  tragedy  —  Rudolf  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel.  It  aid  not  convey  much 
meaning  to  forlorn  little  Leigh,  wno  was 
creeping  about  the  desolate  house  in  a 
black  frock  because  she  ni'as  motherless ; 
that  fatal  quarrel  out  yonder  had  not  ter- 
minated with  a  bullet  through  poor  young 
Rudolf's  heart,  but  had  also  carried  ailing, 
weakly  Mrs.  Curwen  to  her  grave. 

Under  such  a  shadow  the  child  had 
grown  to  girlhood,  recalling  the  one  great 
gnef  dimly,  but  never  speaking  of  it,  sav- 
ing at  rare  intervals  to  her  brother,  be- 
cause her  father  shrank  from  all  mention 
of  the  tragedy  that  had  spoilt  his  life.  But 
with  Leonard  it  was  different. 

*»  When  I  am  older,  Leigh,"  he  would 
promise,  *•  I  will  find  out  alfabout  it.  Oth- 
ers will  know  and  tell  me.  It  was  not 
Rudolf's  fault,  I  am  sure.*' 

And  Leigh  would  sigh  in  eager  re- 
sponse, ''  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not.  You 
are  like  him  in  some  things,  Leo,  but  not 
quite  the  same." 

"  There  was  no  one  like  him,"  Leonard 
positively  asserted.  "  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember.  Why,  I  was  twelve  when  he 
went  away !  Of  course  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten him  —  so  handsome,  so  strong.  Do 
you  remember,  Leigh  ?  "  And  seated  in 
the  twilight,  the  children  would  recall 
memories  of  those  vanished  days  —  mem- 
ories which  would  bring  sometimes  a  tear, 
sometimes  a  laugh,  a  hushed  laugh,  be- 
cause of  the  solemn  seal  set  upon  the  past. 

*•  When  I  am  a  man,  Leigh,  trust  me  I 
will  find  it  all  out  —  find  his  murderer  and 
avenge  his  death." 

And  the  boy^s  dark  eyes  would  flash, 
and  some  responsive  gleam  shine  in  the 
girl's  ;  for  the  passing  years  had  woven  a 
light  web  of  glory  about  the  young  dead, 
and  he  stood  to  these  children  who 
mourned  his  loss  as  the  youngest  of  the 
heroes.  Life  was  divided  for  them  into 
the  dim  past  when  he  had  gone  from 
among  them,  and  the  no  less  dim  future 
when  his  death  should  be  avenged. 

**  How  will  you  find  him,  Leo?"  Leigh 
had  asked.  "When  you  are  grown  up  it 
will  all  have  happened  such  a  long  time 
ago." 

•*  Oh,  I  shall  find  him,"  the  boy  confi- 
dently replied.  **  There  will  be  some  one 
to  tell  me/' 

"  And  when  you  have  found  him,"  ques- 
tioned the  girl,'**  what  will  you  do  ?  " 


''Do?    I  sball  ^to  him 
forgotten  all  about  it.** 

"Fomtten,*'  sighed  Leigh;  ■■oh,  he 
cannot  forget  1  ** 

''Cannot  he?"  Leonard  retorted  ooa- 
temptuously.  "  I  dare  say  he  has  aefcr 
thought  of  It  Somewhere,  I  dare  s^,  Itt 
is  quite  happy  and  enjoying  hinsdl 
whilst  Rudoii  is  dead*  Tnat  is  vinft  I 
shall  say  to  myselL** 

"Yes,"  put  in  (he  other,  ■■say 
Leo ;  that  will  make  yoa  bra  /e." 

"  Yes ;  and  then  I  shall  m  up  to 
and  say, '  When  you  killed  Kndoif  aoeae 
came  to  you,  because  he  had  only  a  Bide 
cousin,  and  he  had  to  wait  till  he  «■■ 
grown  up ;  but  now  he  has  cooie  to 
his  murder.' " 

Sometimes,  planning  in  the  forest 

ness,  they  would  carry  on  the  stoiy  Is  tke 
climax, — there  was  no  doubt  oo  wlich 
side  the  victory  would  rest  now.  Sir  Wit 
ter  Scott  was  the  referee  in  all  natlcn  cC 
chivalry,  and  there  the  just  quarrel 
nated  as  a  just  quarrel  shonlo.  The 
pion  of  ri^ht  did  not  find  his  strei 
cunning  fail  him  when  he  stood  o 
the  evildoer.  Sometimes  Lrigh 
cry,  "  Spare  him !  **  when  the  ooi  , 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  oonquenir*;  bi^ 
flushed  with  triumph,  the  boy  wooU  d» 
fend  the  justice  that  demanded  a  life  for  a 
life. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Leigh  Cnrocafll 
under  the  trees  and  thought  of  the  d» 
mands  that  the  world  had  made  upon  ~ 
—  of  all  that  life  and  death  had  < 
upon  her  to  contribute.  The  teais 
and  vr\ih  her  eyts  dosed,  her  headietfi^g 
against  the  tree,  she  scai 
they  fell  one  by  one. 

''You   are   in   trouble'*  — a  _ 

voice,  breaking  the  silence*  distmbeilir 
thoughts,  and  looking  up  she  was  anve 
of  a  stranger  standing  before  her,  lookivi 
down  upon  her.  A  black-haired^  lifadk* 
browed  man,  with  a  stem*  juumSStg 
mouth,  stern,  unsmiling  eyes*  whadk  fCt 
looked  at  her  as  if  they  would,  Imd  ' 
possessor  known  how,  have 
trouble  for  her. 

'*  Can  I  help  you ?**  he  went 
ond  later,  as  she  strove  to  brush  die 
awav. 

**  ^Io,  no ;  no  one  can  help 

"  You  look  too  young  to  say  tfaaL* 

And  as  she  only  shook  her  head 
half  rising  the  while,  **  Have  yon  lostJ 
one?"'  he  questioned.     ■■Perfa^—  ' 
one  you  care  for  is  dead  ?  ** 

"  No,  it  is  not  that^*'she  re|4lcd 
stopping  to  look  up  at  h  n  ' 
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had  half  risen  and  was  kneeling  on  the 
soft  moss  at  his  feet,  ^*  it  is  not  that  I 
was  thinking  that  life  is  just  as  cruel  — 
more  so,  perhaps.  It  steals  away  those 
you  love  —  you  lose  them.  Death  is  dif- 
ferent; it  steals  them  too,  but  it  keeps 
them  for  you.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  seems  as 
if  every  one  goes  away  from  you." 

She  finished  vaguely,  looking  into  the 
strange  eyes  above  her,  not  expecting  a 
response,  onlv  striving  to  put  into  words 
the  new  terrible  truths  that  were  assailing 
her. 

"You  are  only  partly  right,"  the  man 
answered.  **  What  death  takes,  it  never 
eives  back;  in  time  you  may  win  back 
from  life." 

"  But  life  changes  them,"  she  urged ; 
**  when  you  get  them  back,  they  are  not 
the  same,  —  they  are  no  longer  those  you 
parted  from." 

"  But  life  is  the  better  of  the  two,"  the 
man  said.  He  scarcely  answered  her ;  he 
was  as  much  speaking  aloud  his  thought 
as  she  was  hers. 

"  Life  holds  so  much,  —  it  is  so  strong 
and  powerful ;  one  day  it  may  hold  what 
we  desire,  while  death  — "  His  voice 
drifted  into  silence. 

"  But  you,"  he  went  on  a  minute  later, 
looking  down  at  the  white,  tear-stained 
face,  "you  are  over  young  to  be  finding 
this  out.  Leave  such  questions  to  older 
heads,  and  go  back  to  your  mother." 

"Alas,  sir,"  —  the  tears  rose  again  at 
the  words,  "  I  have  no  mother ! " 

"  Poor  child  !  no  one  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  her  —  or  help  her  to  forget  it,  so 
much  the  better  plan  !  Only  a  mother  can 
do  that."  He  spoke  of  her,  and  yet  though 
he  looked  at  her,  it  was  with  eyes  that 
took  more  note  of  his  own  words  than  of 
the  kneeling  girlish  figure. 

"  No  one  can  help  you,"  he  added,  as 
she  rose  and  stood  beside  him.  "  I  least 
of  all,  —  1  cannot  even  help  myself." 

He  half  turned  away,  but  made  a  step 
back  and  said  abruptly,  "  Who  has  gone 
out  of  your  life  ?  —  tell  me  that." 

"  It  is  my  brother," she  faltered.  "  We 
have  been  separated  so  little,  and  since 
my  mother  died  —  and  another  brother, 
we  have  been  always  together,  and  now 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  soldier."  Even  through  her 
tears  there  was  a  ring  of  innocent  pride  in 
the  words.     "  He  has  gone  to  England." 

"  And  so  you  feel  you  have  lost  him? 
Perhaps  vou  are  not  so  far  wrone.  A 
woman's  nold  on  a  man  is  so  slight. 
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And  then  noting  the  wistful  eyes  that 
never  left  his  face,  he  changed  the  end  of 
his  sentence.  "  But  if  it  cannot  hold  him 
at  first,  in  the  end  it  often  brings  him 
back.    Though  sometimes  it  is  too  late." 

*'  It  could  not  be  too  late,  if  she  were 
alive."  She  was  no  longer  crying.  This 
strange,  rough  man,  wiUi  his  auick,  de- 
cided voice  and  gloomy  eyes,  haa  diverted 
the  current  of  her  thoughts.  It  was  of  his 
words  she  was  thinking  now. 

**  No,"  he  answered,  and  she  could  not 
tell  if  he  were  mocking  her  or  not ;  *'  but 
there  so  often  steps  in  death,  and  it  is  too 
late." 

He  seemed  about  to  go,  leaving  those 
as  his  last  words,  but  stopped  agam,  and, 
"You  are  the  daughter  of  the  Englishman 
who  lives  in  Breitstein,"  be  said. 

*•  Yes ;  I  am  Leigh  Curwen." 

**  I  am  Eberhardt,"  he  said. 

The  effect  of  the  words  on  the  girl  was 
electric.  Up  till  that  moment  it  had 
scarcely  struck  her  to  think  of  the  stranger 
as  more  than  a  voice  that  had  answered 
her  doubting,  grieved  words ;  but  now  he 
took  at  once  a  strange  and  almost  terrify- 
ingpersonality. 

The  color  flew  up  into  her  cheeks,  she 
was  aware  of  her  Quickened  pulses.  And 
yet  why  should  sne  fear  him,  unless,  as 
some  whispered,  he  was  mad  ?  But  min- 
gled with  the  fear  was  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment, which  for  the  moment  made  her 
forget  her  previous  trouble. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  he  asked, 
noting  the  change  of  expression. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  asserted  boldl]^, 
but  saying  so,  she  was  not  quite  sure  if 
there  were  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  his 
words. 

"Confess,** — there  was  a  note  of  pas- 
sion in  his  voice,  —  "  confess  you  woUld 
not  have  spoken  to  me  had  you  know  who 
I  was.  \^ere  were  your  instincts  ?  If  I 
were  likely  to  harm  you,  why  did  they  not 
warn  you  r  But  no';  you  could  talk  to  me 
as  if  1  were  your  brother  —  until  vou  learn 
who  I  am.  Come  now,**  and  as  ne  spoke 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  teU  me 
what  it  is  you  have  heard  about  me. 
What  is  it?"  he  repeated;  and  as  she 
still  remained  silent,  '*that  I  am  one  who 
has  broken  the  law  —  done  something 
which  makes  it  better  to  keep  out  of 
sight  ?  Well,  you  do  not  say  no  or  yes,  so 
I  may  suppose  it  is  so.  And  if  u  were 
true,  if  I  had  been  as  guilty  as  possible  — 
in  the  past  —  if  I  had  committed  any 
crime  you  choose  to  imagine,  why  should 
you  argue  from  that  that  I  should  hurt 
you  now?     Have  faith,  cldld.    Do  not 
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judge  by  hearsay,  but  by  your  own  experi- 
ence ;  you  are  young  enough  for  that. 

The  sudden,  passionate  outbreak  died 
away ;  the  speaker  stood  watching  the 
girl,  who  had  now  risen,  —  stood  watching 
her  with  some  shadowy  expectation  ot 
awaiting  a  reply.  At  any  rate,  so  Leigh 
Curwen  interpreted  tlie  look. 

'*  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  she  said, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  his  ;  **  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you,  —  why  should  I  be  ?  You  do  not 
look  to  me,"  she  added,  as  he  still  stood 
silent,  "  as  if  you  would  hurt  any  one,  un- 
less," —  remembering  the  passion  that  had 
shaken  his  voice  a  minute  ago,  —  "  unless 
you  were  angry."  No  smile  lightened  the 
gravity  of  his  eyes  at  the  concluding  words. 

**  A  wide  reservation,"  he  said;  "tha 
devil  makes  the  most  of  those  reservations, 
and  grants  opportunities." 

**  But  you  are  stronger  than  the  devil," 
she  said  gently. 

Once  again  he  looked  at  her,  as  if 
weighing  her  words,  but  good-night  was 
what  he  said  when  he  spoke  next,  and 
added,  **  Don*t  trouble  your  youn§  soul 
any  more  about  problems  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  can't  answer.  Be  happy 
while  you  can ;  men  are  not  worth  the 
tears  women  give  them." 

*'0h  yes,"  she  replied,  "some  men 
are,"  remembering  that  young  dead  hero ; 
"  though  after  all " 

"  After  all,  —  what  ?  "  as  she  paused. 

"It  does  not  much  matter,"  she  con- 
cluded, "  I  mean,  if  they  are  worth  it. 
They  are  worth  it  to  us,"  she  ended  softly. 

"  Which  proves,"  he  said  gravely, 
"what  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  not  to 
put  himself  outside  the  pale  of  a  woman^s 
love." 

"  I  think  that  is  impossible."  What 
could  Leonard  do  in  the  uncertain  future 
which  would  make  her  stand  aloof  from 
him?  "W'V  cannot  alter,"  she  concluded 
vaguely,  "  because  they  do." 

He  had  left  her  then,  and  she  had  made 
her  way  home  slowly,  under  the  solemn 
trees,  the  current  of  ner  thought  changed 
from  the  brijjht-faced,  eager  boy  from 
whom  she  had  parted,  to  this  man,  with 
the  sad,  grave  eyes,  and  the  stern,  unsmil- 
ing mouth. 

She  had  no  one  to  speak  to  of  her  little 
adventure,  for  her  father  took  but  little 
•  interest  in  the  village  and  its  doings,  and 
gradually  the  episode  faded,  until  its 
sharp  outlines  were  lost,  but  not  before 
one  day,  in  a  quick  flash  of  memory,  she 
had  recognized  in  the  stranger  of  the  wood 
the  man  who  had  been  kind  to  her  as  a 
little  child,  lifting  her  on  to  his  horse, 


drying  her  tears,  and  comforting  her  vHk 
the  promise  of  showing  her  the  way  home. 
Nothing  else  of  any  importance*  It 
seemed,  on  looking  back,  had  happened  in 
her  whole  life,  except  one  brief  visit  firon 
Leonard,  until  that  dreary  evenine^  this 

East  week,  when   her   father    haa  bees 
rought  home,  ill,  dying,  the   stnu^ 
black-browed  man  by  bis  side. 

"  Eberhardt  1 "  the  servants  had  criedt 
shrinking  back  from  the  open  door,  even 
in  that  moment  giving  more  thought  to  the 
dweller  on  the  heights,  v^o  had  dns 
appeared  amongst  them*  than  to  poor  in- 
sensible Wilfred  Curwen,  It  was  to 
Leigh  he  addressed  his  few  wcn-ds,  to  bcr 
he  explained  how  and  where  he  had  foond 
her  father,  fainting  and  ill,  and  had  got 
assistance,  and  brought  him  home;  to 
her  he  looked  as  to  what  her  wishes  o^ght 
be. 

She  did  not  shrink  from  hiniv  perinsi 
partly  from  association,  which  haa  ta^pt 
her  not  to  fear  him,  perhaps  because  is 
that  supreme  moment  any  strong  huHU 
help  was  valuable. 

Amongst  all  the  varied  inmates  of  At 
house,  all  offering  advice  or  grieving  aloodl 
all  more  or  less  excited,  he  stood  a» 
moved  and  calm,  as  if   the  terror  ad 
agitation  had  left  bim  alone  untondwdi 
When  a  moment  later  Madame  Hi 
herself  announced   that    the 
ready,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
maicfs,  the  men  who  had   bronriit  Mr. 
Curwen  home  prepared  to  carry  nia  n^ 
stairs,  Leigh,  who  was  foUowiiM^  tlioib 
turned  back,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impali^ 
to  where  the  dark,  silent  figure  still  stood» 
and  "  Wait,"  she  said,  laying  a  sUm,  tn» 
bling  hand  on  his. 

Though  such  had  evidently  not  bem 
his  intention,  yet  at  the  words,  the  loscft^ 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  « I  will  wait" 

Two  hours  later,  —  the  request  she  hid 
made  forgotten  in   the  anguish  of  km 
heart  at  the  doctor's  verdict,— when  Al 
re-entered  the  little  room,  she 
minded  of  it,  by  the  sight  of  him 
—  so  it  seemed  to  her — In  the 
tude  in  which  she  had  left  him,  looidm 
out  through  the  falling  winter  twilight  as 
to  the  dull  village  street. 

She  faltered  some  words  ol  wpfkegk 
which  he  checked  bv  a  question. 

**  Your  brother,  where  is  he  ?  Yoam^ 
send  for  him." 

*'It  is  too  late,**  she  cried.    *SMy 
day  we  are  ezpectlne  a  letter  sayi^H 
has  gone  to  India.    He  hoped  tooomelfr 
us,  but  only  in  his  last  letter 
it  would  be  impossible.** 
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She  was  not  crying  —  only  looking  at 
him,  as  if  praying  of  him  to  hold  out  some 
shadow  of  hope.  **  I  will  send  a  telegram 
at  any  rate,"  he  answered;  "there  is 
always  a  chance." 

"It  has  been  a  great  trouble,"  she  went 
on,  —  "hearing  of  this  sudden  order  to 
India,"  she  explained.  "  I  fear  that  is 
what  has  made  my  father  ill." 

There  was  no  hope  he  could  hold  out ; 
it  was  in  silence  he  left  her,  and  went  out 
into  the  darkenins^  night 

The  message  brought  no  reply.  Day 
after  day  passed  ;  the  old  man  lay  dying, 
—  not  calmly,  as  Leigh  would  have  wished, 
but  torn  with  anxiety  for  what  was  to 
become  of  her. 

And  then  one  day  he  told  her  of  the 
way  of  peace  that  had  opened,  —  that 
Eberhardt  had  offered  to  marry  her,  and 
stand  between  her  and  the  cold,  desolate 
world,  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  her. 

"Do  not  refuse,"  the  old  man  urged. 
"  Dear  Leigh,  it  is  breaking  my  heart  to 
leave  you  like  this.  He  is  trustworthy,  I 
feel  certain  of  it.  All  these  years,  except 
that  he  has  lived  alone,  there  has  been  no 
word  against  him.  The  childish  gossip 
of  ignorant  villagers  is  not  to  be  listened 
to.  Promise  me  this,  and  let  me  die  in 
peace." 

And  she  had  promised.  Why  should 
she  not  ?  The  lonely  world  in  which  she 
was  to  be  left  she  dreaded.  This  man,  to 
her  at  least,  was  kind  in  his  stern,  quiet 
way.  He  asked  nothing  from  her;  he 
only  took  her  hand  in  his  as  they  stood 
by  the  old  man's  side  and  said,  "You 
consent  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered ;  but  a  minute  later 
turned  towards  him,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
his.  "  1  do  not  know  you,"  she  said,  — 
her  voice  was  steady,  though  low.  "You 
have  been  kind  to  me,  and  my  father 
wishes  it;  but  you  are  a  stranger  to  us. 
Tell  me,  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  marry  you  ?  " 

Her  eyes  never  left  his  face;  under 
their  steady  gaze,  his,  for  a  second,  wa- 
vered. It  seemed  as  if  his  face,  so  stern 
and  cold,  for  a  second  grew  sterner,  colder, 
but  his  voice  did  not  falter  as  he  answered, 
"  No." 

"  I  trust  you,"  Leigh  said. 

And  only  a  couple  of  days  later  she 
was  kneeling  by  his  side,  listening  to  the 
words  which  made  her  his  wife.  Then 
so  few  hours  of  separation  between  that 
moment  and  the  one  in  which  she  knew 
herself  to  be  fatherless,  —  so  few  the 
hours,  and  now,  with  the  past  all  cutaway 
from  behind  her,  she  was  setting  forth 
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alone  to  face  the  future  which  was  so 
dim  and  uncertain.  She  did  not  analyze 
enough  to  know  exactly  what  she  felt 
The  thought  of  Ihe  strange,  dark-eyed 
man  she  was  going  to  meet  quickened  her 
heart-beats ;  it  was  impossible  to  realize 
that  he  was  her  husband,  —  that  it  was  to ' 
that  building  on  the  heights,  from  whose 
turret  window  the  light  had  so  often  shone 
through  the  darkness,  that  she  was  going, 
to  share  his  life.  No,  that  was  unrealiza- 
ble, and  what  she  could  realize  was  fright- 
ening; and  yet  underneath  it  all  was  a 
sensation  that,  the  terror  once  calmed, 
there  would  be  peace  and  protection  for 
her  there,  and  shelter  from  the  cold,  deso- 
late world  she  feared.  I n  this  faith,  which 
was  that  of  a  child  for  some  one  who  had 
been  kind,  she  drove  through  the  dark 
winter  night  in  the  shabby  fly  from  the 
Red  Lion,  up  the  steep  hill  path  to 
where  Castle  Breitstein  loomed  above. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Paradise  ii  imder  the  shadow  of  swords. 

There  was  no  lisht  visible  when  the 
carriage  drew  up  before  the  |;loomy  mass 
of  building  which  showed  dimly  through 
the  darkness.  Leigh  felt  her  courage 
failing,  her  dreams  vanishin|^,  as  the  man, 
after  some  vain  attempts,  informed  her  he 
could  not  find  a  bell,  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  about ;  but  even  as 
he  spoke,  there  was  a  slow,  shuffling  foot- 
step,  and  a  dim  lantern  showed  vaguely 
an  old  man  in  the  doorway.  He  said 
something  which  the  gprl  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
her  arrival,  and  then  dismissing  the  car- 
riage, told  her  to  follow  him. 

He  led  the  way,  his  lantern  casting  un- 
certain lights  and  shadows,  through  vari- 
ous dark  passages,  until  he  paused  before 
a  heavy  curtain,  and  lifting  it  disclosed  a 
door  hidden  behind  its  folds. 

Almost  involuntarily  Leigh  stretched 
out  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  if  such  had  been  her  intention. 
He  had  turned  the  handle,  and  she  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  room,  which 
by  comparison  with  the  gloomy  passages 
that  had  led  to  it,  was  dazzling  to  her 
eyes. 

At  the  sound  of  the  openins^  door,  Eber- 
hardt, the  only  occupant,  looiced  up  with 
an  exclamation.  **  It  is  you,*'  he  said,  ris- 
ing and  moving  towards  her.  **  I  hoped 
I  should  have  heard  you  arrive."  He 
took  her  cold  hands  in  his  and  drew  her 
nearer  to  the  fire.  ^  Hans  will  get  you 
some  coffee,"  he  said. 
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as  they  were  by  the  strong-lined  face, 
the  dark  gloomy  eyes,  that  looked  at  the 
youn^  passionate  boy  opposite ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  either  of  the  two 
young  hearts  the  pathos  found  any  reflec- 
tion. 

"I  accept  the  inevitable,"  Leonard 
went  on,  unheeding  the  interruption. 
"  Leigh  and  I  will  go  away,  and  strive  to 
forget  you,  and  the  cruel  harm  you  have 
done  us.'' 

He  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  and  drew 
her  nearer  to  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
clung  closer  to  him,  seeking  protection 
from  all  this  new  fierce  trouble.  She 
rested  her  cheek  against  his  arm,  touch- 
ing his  hand  with  a  little  caressing  ges- 
ture, —  almost,  it  was,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  go  away  with  him,  out  into  the  wide 
world,  all  unknowing  and  unquestioning 
as  to  what  lay  on  the  other  side  of  this 
room,  when  of  a  sudden  Eberhardt's  voice 
was  heard  again. 

"  She  is  free  to  do  as  she  wills,  —  the 
choice  lies  with  her,  —  to  go  with  you,  or 
to  stay  with  me." 

Something  in  the  voice  recalled  to  her 
memory  the  new  life  that  so  short  a  time 
back  had  opened  before  her,  something 
in  its  tones  made  her  turn  her  head,  and 
look  at  him  who  had  spoken.  Her  hand 
dropped  from  Leonard's  arm,  and  she 
stood  irresolutely  between  them. 

"  Choose,"  Leonard  said.  **  I  can  do 
but  little  for  you, — anyway  it  seems  to 
me  your  life  is  spoilt.  But  with  me,  you 
know  my  love,  —  it  is  tried  and  proved.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks  at  the 
words ;  she  faltered  out  something  of 
which  the  only  clear  words  were,  "Ah, 
Leo,  with  you,  whatever  happened,  1 
should  be  happy,  —  you  know  it,"  and  at 
the  words  Eberhardt  turned  his  head,  and, 
drawing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  out  into 
the  night. 

A  second  later  a  light  hand  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  If  he  felt  the  touch,  he 
gave  but  small  sign  that  it  was  so.  He 
did  not  turn  his  head,  took  no  part  in  the 
passionate  tender  talk  between  the  brother 
and  sister.  It  was  his  silence  and  aban- 
donment that  had  set  the  seal  on  Leigh's 
decision.  Almost  unconsciously  she  had 
decided,  letting  her  hand  rest  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  momentary  desire  to  com- 
fort one  who  was  so  terribly  in  the  wrong. 
And  to  her  he  had  been  kind ;  through 
the  tumult  and  pain  of  her  brother's 
words,  that  thought  would  again  find  its 
way. 

AH  alone  he  stood  against  the  world; 


for  the  moment  desire  to  stand  bj  Us 
side  obliterated  the  realization  of  wbat 
such  a  position  would  cost  her.  But  now 
she  knew,  with  Leonard's  arms  round  her, 
Leonard's  kisses  on  her  cheeks,  bidding 
her  farewell,  striving  to  speak  gently  and 
fairly. 

"I  do  not  blame  you,  little  one.  You 
were  helpless,  and  alone,  and  deceived, 
and  I  cannot  decide  for  you  now ;  bat  if 
you  wish  for  me  at  any  moment,  if  yoa  aie 
unhappy,  do  not  hide  it  from  me, — send 
for  me.  Oh,  it  has  been  a  ctimI  fiirte  I 
But  I  was  away.  I  have  travelled  nisht 
and  day  since  I  got  your  telegranirMt 
too  late  —  too  late  1  Well,  I  anigoing ;  I 
do  not  choose  to  stay  here.  cStoaijtf 
Leigh.  Nothing — no  one  — shall  ooae 
between  us  "  He  kissed  her  again,  and 
turned  with  quick,  uneven  footsteps  away; 
but  at  the  door  he  paused  once  more  to 
look  back  and  cry,  *' Leigh,  do  jon  hes- 
itate ?    Come  to  me." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head— the 
tears  would  not  let  her  speak ;  and  with 
those  last  words,  that  last  look  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  door  closed  between  them. 

Left  alone  in  the  silence  that  snooecded 
the  voung  denouncing  voice,  it  seemed 
as  it  in  a  moment  the  passionate  spirit 
had  passed  into  her  own  heart — ss  if 
only  now,  when  her  dioice  was  made,  and 
she  stood  facing  what  she  had  done,  M 
she  realize  the  impossibility  of  her  pori*  " 
tion. 

The  momcntaiy  pity  had  passed:  it 
was  as  if  Leonara's  spirit  had  paswfd  wto 
Leigh  *s  soft  dark  eyes,  when,  at  lengthy 
Eberhardt  turned  and  faced  her. 

''  Why  did  you  stay  ?  "  he  asked.  ICs 
voice  was  unsteady,  the  hand  resting  os 
the  table  trembled  a  little ;  but  bj  La^ 
both  signs  passed  unobserved. 

''  Why !  '^  she  cried,  "  what  was  I  todd? 
You  knew  my  position.  Do  you  think  ft 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  my  brother 
to  provide  a  home  for  me  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  spoil  his  life  as  well  as  my  own.** 

There  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  thtt 
met  his  now  —  it  was  as  if  a  flame  of  fire 
had  dried  them ;  no  tremble  in  tlie  dnr 
voice.  Almost  it  seemed  as  if,  after  tint 
parting,  the  curtain  had  faUen  behind  tltt 
soft-eyed  girl,  and  that  it  was  passionle 
young  Leonard  Curwen  who  had  r^ 
mained. 

*'  Deceived  and  broken-liearted,**  CTCiy 
other  thouc;ht  or  memory  was  summed  ip 
for  her  in  those  words,  and  the  poweiki^ 
ness  she  felt  but  served  to  augment  Ae 
bitterness  of  her  soul.  She  had  not  ca» 
pected  much;  she  had  striven  to 
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*•  You  hear,  Leieh  ?  '*  he  said.  "  You 
are  not  ashamed,  his  young  passionate 
voice  ringing  through  the  silent  room,  "to 
take  advantage  of  a  poverty-stricken, 
helpless  old  man,  and  a  young  defenceless 
girl.  You  have  hidden  yourself  success- 
fully all  these  years,  but  I  have  found  you 
at  last.    You  are  Sigismund  Westenholz." 

"  Sigismund  Westenholz,"  the  man  re- 
plied, and  still  his  resolute  eyes  faced 
boldly  his  young  accuser,  **  is  dead." 

**  Not  dead,"  the  other  retorted  hotly, 
"  but  dishonored  —  diseraced  I  " 

**  Leo,"  pleaded  Leigh,  as  at  the  words 
Eberhardt  rose.  He  did  not,  however, 
move  a  step  nearer,  did  not  even  drop  the 
pen  that  he  still  held.  But  Leigh's  soft 
voice  was  drowned  in  Leonard's  fiery 
tones. 

**  Do  you  know  him  now,  Leigh  ?  See 
him,  recognize  him,  for  whom  he  is,  Ru- 
dolfs murderer  —  and  your  husband !  All 
these  years  to  have  sought  him,  and  to  find 
him  thus  !  —  now,  when  it  is  you  who  have 
tied  my  hands." 

With  a  low  cry,  Leigh  shrank  away  from 
his  side.  Her  eyes  turned  to  Ebernardt; 
it  was  to  him  she  spoke — to  him  who 
still  stood  silent. 

**  You  deceived  me  ! "  she  cried.  It  was 
all  she  said,  but  her  words  brought  a 
fierce,  quick  answer. 

"  You  cannot  feel  it  more  than  I  do.*' 

It  was  no  repudiation,  it  was  accept- 
ance. 

To  Leigh,  it  felt  as  if  the  palace  of  life 
were  falling  about  her.  No  words  were 
possible ;  indeed  there  was  nothing  to  say 
in  face  of  such  direful  disaster. 

From  both  these  men  she  seemed  now 
equally  separated.  Was  this  passionate 
man,  flaming  out  in  righteous  indignation, 
the  dear  brother  whose  life  she  had  shared 
so  long?  Was  this  other  he  who  had 
first  blighted  their  home  life,  and  whose 
image  had  been  the  shadow  on  their 
home  ?  "  Rudolf's  murderer  I  " —  the 
words  were  ringing  in  her  ears. 

*'  Say  something  in  answer,"  Leonard 
cried ;  **  with  your  own  mouth  condemn 
yourself.  Let  the  girl  you  have  deceived 
understand  it.  Own  that  you  lied  to  her 
—  married  heron  false  pretences." 

"Silence"  —  a  despairing  voice  fol- 
lowed the  other^s  rapid  speech  —  'Ms  as 
condemning  as  words."  The  quiet  tones 
broke  the  other's  quick  torrent. 

**  You  have  hidden  yourself  all  these 
years,"  ignoring  his  words  ;  "  you  married 
under  a  false  name ;  you  were  anxious  the 
world  should  forget  Sigismund  Westen- 
holz."  I 
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"A  useless  wish, even  if  possible.  It 
needed  no  one  outside  one's  self  to  remind 
one  that  Sigismund  Westenholz  was  still 
alive,  all  these  years." 

"  Ten  years,"  interrupted  Leonard  pas- 
sionately. *'Do  you  think  we  have  for- 
gotten ?  He  who  was  brother  to  us,  in  all 
but  name;  and  now  —  it  is  too  hard. 
You  have  taken  them  both  from  me  — 
first  the  brother,  and  now  the  sister." 

"1  deny  nothing  —  say,  do  what  you 
will.    The  right  is  on  your  side." 

"So  easy  to  say  wnen  you  are  safely 
sheltered  behind  ten  years  of  silence, 
which  have  ^ven  you  in  addition  the 
means  of  working  us  this  further  evil," 

'« I  do  not  accept  the  shelter.  Your 
sister  married  me,  as  you  say,  to  please 
her  father,  who  feared  to  leave  her  alone 
in  the  world ;  but  she  married  me  in  ig- 
norance, under  a  false  name.  Such  a  mar- 
riage, one  would  think,  could  be  easily  set 
aside.  I  do  not  press  my  claims.  Sne  is 
free,  — -  as  free  as  if  you  nad  come  in  time 
to  save  her.  Take  ner  away  with  you, 
and  I  swear  that  she  shall  never  hear  of 
me  again." 

It  was  faint  reparation  Leonard  in  his 
hot  passion  felt,  but  it  was  all  he  had  to 
ofiEer.  He  took  a  few  steps  nearer  to  him, 
until  only  the  narrow  width  of  the  writing- 
table  divided  them,  and  the  lamp  showed 
the  two  faces  clearly  and  distincdy  to  the 
watching  woman* 

''It  was  not,"  he  cried, "  to  leave  you  in 
peace,  that  I  have  sought  you  all  these 
years,  —  it  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
man  who  was  my  dearest  friend.  It  was 
a  cruel  death  —  you  know  it  You  knew 
that  the  chances  were  all  in  your  favor." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,"  the 
other  answered. 

.  "  Others  thought  difiEerently,"  Leonard 
said  significantly.  "But  I  would  have 
risked  the  same  ^e  that  he  found;  I: 
should  not  have  feared  it  any  more  than 
he  did,  only  ^- 1  cannot  fight  Leigh's  hus- 
band, even  though  he  is  her  husband  only 
in  name." 

Leigh  was  standing  beside  him  now,  a 
white,  terrified  woman  between  these  two 
men, — the  one  so  strange  and  terrifying 
in  his  passion,  the  other  so  still  and  calm, 
and  yet  with  something  in  the  stillness 
more  alarming  than  the  other's  wrath. 

"  No,"  he  went  on, "  I  accept  what  I  feel 
to  be  the  feilure  of  my  life,  foiled  through 
some  luck  which  has  once  again  stood 
you  in  good  stead.  Ten  years  thrown 
away." 

"  I  was  y&ur  age.**  There  was  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  words,  emphasiied 
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as  they  were  by  the  strong-lined  face, 
the  dark  gloomy  eyes,  that  looked  at  the 
youn^  passionate  boy  opposite ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  either  of  the  two 
young  hearts  the  pathos  found  any  reflec- 
tion. 

"I  accept  the  inevitable,"  Leonard 
went  on,  unheeding  the  interruption. 
"  Leigh  and  I  will  go  away,  and  strive  to 
forget  you,  and  the  cruel  harm  you  have 
done  us.'' 

He  tuck  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  and  drew 
her  nearer  to  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
clung  closer  to  him,  seeking  protection 
from  all  this  new  fierce  trouble.  She 
rested  her  cheek  against  his  arm,  touch- 
ing his  hand  with  a  little  caressing  ges- 
ture, —  almost,  it  was,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  go  away  with  him,  out  into  the  wide 
world,  all  unknowing  and  uncjuestioning 
as  to  what  lay  on  the  other  side  of  this 
room,  when  of  a  sudden  Eberhardt's  voice 
was  heard  again. 

**  She  is  free  to  do  as  she  wills,  —  the 
choice  lies  with  her,  —  to  go  with  you,  or 
to  stay  with  me." 

Something  in  the  voice  recalled  to  her 
memory  the  new  life  that  so  short  a  time 
back  had  opened  before  her,  something 
in  its  tones  made  her  turn  her  head,  and 
look  at  him  who  had  spoken.  Her  hand 
dropped  from  Leonard's  arm,  and  she 
stood  irresolutely  between  them. 

*'  Choose,"  Leonard  said.  **  I  can  do 
but  little  for  you, — anyway  it  seems  to 
me  your  life  is  spoilt.  But  with  me,  you 
know  my  love,  —  it  is  tried  and  proved.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks  at  the 
words ;  she  faltered  out  something  of 
which  the  only  clear  words  were,  "Ah, 
Leo,  with  you,  whatever  happened,  1 
should  be  happy,  —  you  know  it,"  and  at 
the  words  Eberhardt  turned  his  head,  and, 
drawing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  out  into 
the  night. 

A  second  later  a  light  hand  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  If  he  felt  the  touch,  he 
gave  but  small  sign  that  it  was  so.  He 
did  not  turn  his  head,  took  no  part  in  the 
passionate  tender  talk  between  the  brother 
and  sister.  It  was  his  silence  and  aban- 
donment that  had  set  the  seal  on  Lei^^h's 
decision.  Almost  unconsciously  she  had 
decided,  letting  her  hand  rest  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  momentary  desire  to  com- 
fort one  who  was  so  terribly  in  the  wrong. 
And  to  her  he  had  been  Icind  ;  through 
the  tumult  and  pain  of  her  brother's 
words,  that  thought  would  again  find  its 
wav. 

All  alone  he  stood  against  the  world; 


for  the  moment  desire  to  stand  bj  Us 
side  obliterated  the  realization  of  what 
such  a  position  would  cost  her.  But  now 
she  knew,  with  Leonard's  arms  round  her, 
Leonardos  kisses  on  her  cheeks,  biddiof 
her  farewell,  striving  to  speaJc  gently  and 
fairly. 

"I  do  not  blame  you,  little  one.  Yoa 
were  helpless,  and  alone,  and  deceived, 
and  I  cannot  decide  for  you  now ;  but  if 
you  wish  for  me  at  any  moment,  if  yoa  aie 
unhappy,  do  not  hide  it  from  me, — send 
for  me.  Oh,  it  has  been  a  ctimI  fiirtel 
But  I  was  away.  I  have  travelled  nisht 
and  day  since  I  got  your  telegranTMt 
too  late  —  too  late  1  Well,  I  anigoiog ;  I 
do  not  choose  to  stay  here.  CHwdoyc^ 
Leigh.  Nothing  —  no  one — shall  ooae 
between  us  "  He  kissed  her  again,  sad 
turned  with  quick,  uneven  footsteps  away; 
but  at  the  door  he  paused  once  mors  to 
look  back  and  cry,  *' Leigh,  do  jon  hes- 
itate ?    Come  to  me." 

But  she  only  shook  her  bead— the 
tears  would  not  let  her  speak ;  and  with 
those  last  words,  that  last  look  of  lote  and 
sorrow,  the  door  dosed  between  theau 

Left  alone  in  the  silence  that  snooecded 
the  young  denouncing  voice,  it  seened 
as  ii  in  a  moment  the  passionate  spirit 
had  passed  into  her  own  heart— ss  if 
only  now,  when  her  choice  was  made,  sad 
she  stood  laicinf^  what  she  had  done,  M 
she  realize  the  impossibility  of  her  pori*  * 
tion. 

The  momentaxv  pity  had  passed;  it 
was  as  if  Leonara's  spirit  had  paswfii  iats 
Leigh's  soft  dark  eyes,  when,  at  lengthy 
Eberhardt  turned  and  faced  her. 

*'  Why  did  you  stay  ?  "  he  asked.  ICs 
voice  was  unsteady,  the  hand  resting  oa 
the  table  trembled  a  little  ;  but  l»y  L^ 
both  signs  passed  unobserved. 

''  Why !  '^  she  cried,  <"  what  was  I  todd? 
You  knew  my  position,  po  you  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  my  lirother 
to  provide  a  home  for  me  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  spoil  his  life  as  well  as  my  own.** 

There  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  thtt 
met  his  now  —  it  was  as  if  a  flame  of  fire 
had  dried  them ;  no  tremble  in  the  deir 
voice.  Almost  it  seemed  as  if,  after  tint 
parting,  the  curtain  had  fallen  beliind  tltt 
soft-eyed  girl,  and  that  it  was  pmioitc 
young  Leonard  Curwen  who  had  r^ 
mained. 

*'  Deceived  and  broken-liearted,**  crciy 
other  thought  or  memory  was  summed  ip 
for  her  in  those  words,  and  the  poweiki^ 
ness  she  felt  but  served  to  augment  Ai 
bitterness  of  her  soul.  She  liad  not  ca» 
pected  much;  she  had  striven  to 
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her  father  —  had  done  what  he  had 
wished,  trusting  only,  in  her  foolish,  con* 
fiding  youth,  to  the  honor  of  this  man  — 
and  ne  was  unworthy  of  her  trust ;  had 
with  his  own  lips  acknowledged  that  it 
was  so.  She  was  helpless  and  alone; 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  appeal,  and 
it  was  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  weakness 
of  her  position  roused  a  despairing,  fever- 
ish strength  which  sought  relief  in  words. 
But  for  a  moment  after  she  had  spoken, 
they  were  both  silent,  both  standing  nearly 
the  width  of  the  room  between  them,  and 
how  much  besides  of  separation  that  no 
space  could  define;  she  with  head  half 
turned  towards  the  door,  as  if  there  were 
yet  a  shadowy  dream  of  escape,  her  face 
whiter  than  before,  her  eyes  dark-circled 
and  tragic  in  their  despair;  he,  haggard 
and  worn,  with  some  faint,  unaccustomed 
pleading  in  the  gloomy  eyes. 

To  him  she  appeared  like  some  beauti* 
ful  wild  animal  realizing  the  sense  of  cap- 
ture ;  and,  if  it  were  so,  in  him  she  only 
saw  a  cruel  captor,  who,  not  trusting  to 
his  strength  alone,  had  used  unfair  strat- 

It  was  the  woman  who  at  length  broke 
the  silence.  Her  taunting  words  broue^ht 
no  response  ;  and  she  had  now  passed  oe- 
yond  the  stage  wherein  to  recognize  that 
words  are  lutile,  is  cause  sufficient  for 
withholding  them. 

"You  say  nothing  —  can  say  nothing! 
Well,"  with  sudden  attempt  at  calmness, 
clasping  her  hands  together  and  facing 
him  once  more,  "  tell  me  the  story.  Let 
me  hear  it  from  your  point  of  view.  What 
did  you  fight  about?" 

"  You  do  not  know  ?  " 

"  1  know  nothing,"  with  swift  passion. 
'*  I  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  all  my 
life  ;  but  my  eyes,"  with  bitter  emphasis, 
**  have  been  opened  at  last." 

"  We  fought  about  a  certain  Eleanor  von 
Cortlandt,"  with  stem  brevitv.    "  She  —  " 

"It  was  about  a  woman,"  Leieh's  voice 
broke  in  with  curious  breathlessness. 
"  You  loved  her  ?  " 

"  I  loved  her,"  he  acquiesced. 

She  laughed  a  little,  harsh,  discordant 
laugh. 

"And  she?" 

"  We  both  flattered  ourselves  that  her 
smiles  were  ours  alone.  It  appeared  af- 
terwards we  were  both  mistaken." 

"Why?"  Despite  herself,  there  was 
eagerness  in  the  question. 

"  1 1  was  a  sort  of  proof  that  she  refused 
my  love  when  I  offered  it  to  her." 

"  You  were  his  murderer  I " 

The  words  came  swiftly,  as  if  unpre- 
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meditatedly ;  but  she  lifted  her  eyes  defi* 
antly,  as  if  to  stand  by  them — even  if 
they  had  escaped  her  unawares. 

**You  only  see  me  in  that  terrible 
light?" 

"  Only." 

**  You  are  a  hard  judge,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  Do  you  not  believe  in  expiation  ?  '* 

*' Expiation  with  you,  she  retorted 
quickly,  "  meant  refuge  from  the  world^s 
blame  —  bitterness  at  |he  loss  of  the 
woman  you  loved.'* 

Viewed  from  her  point  of  view,  it  was 
such  a  natural  summing  up. 

"  Is  she  alive  ?  "  pursuing  her  questions 
in  quick,  hard  tones* 

♦*Yes." 

It  seemed  as  if  with  each  word  he  was 
putting  himself  further  in  the  wrong,  and 
yet  the  facts  might  have  been  twisted  into 
another  direction,  he  felt,  if  only  «—  But 
under  the  circumstances  sucn  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  case. 

Burning  as  she  was  with  a  sense  of  her 
wrongs,  her  heart  still  aching  over  the  sor- 
row that  had  left  her  desolate  in  the  world, 
it  was  little  wonder  that  Leigh  saw  every* 
thin^  in  harsh  outline,  with  no  softening 
intervening  veiL 

She  waited  a  second  after  that  brief  an- 
swer to  her  question,  and  then,  half  turn- 
ing away,  — 

*'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  she  said. 
**  Whether  you  have  told  me  the  truth  or 
not,  how  am  I  to  know  ?  There  may  be 
more,  which  I  shall  learn  some  day.  When 
it  comes,  I  shall  at  least  be  better  pre- 
pared t|ian  I  was  this  evening." 

He  said  somethioff, — some  quick  words 
passed  his  lips*  Ofthat  she  was  assured ; 
and  she  half  essayed,  through  the  gather- 
ing numbness  that  was  creeping  over  her, 
to  hear  what  they  were.  But  though  he 
spoke,  he  did  not  move — only  wavered  a 
little,  as  if  he  were  growing  a  shadowy 
outline,  instead  of  the  distinct  reality  he 
had  been  for  so  long  against  the  dull 
crimson  background.  Or  was  it  she  her- 
self that  was  unsteadily  striving  to  push 
aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  hung  over  the 
door?  But  it  must  be  done,  though  she 
was  not  very  strong ;  she  could  not  re- 
main here.  Escape,  that  was  what  she 
must  do ;  and  this  was  the  way.  In  here 
it  was  a  prison — a  suffocating  prison ;  and 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  throat,  lean- 
ing  for  a  moment  against  the  door  to  re- 
cover breath.  Here  was  no  place  for  her. 
In  here  she  had  listened  to  all  that  story 
which  necessitated  her  departure.  What 
was  the  story  ?  Something  about  Eleanor 
—  what  was  the  name?    He  loved  her* 
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Yes,  that  was  it.    Recalling  all  her  eaer- 

fies,  which  seemed  slipping  away  from 
er,  she  grasped  the  curtain  more  firmly 
with  one  hand,  but  it  was  a  faint  grasp. 
She  felt  it  slipping  away  from  her,  a  dark- 
ness growing  between  her  and  the  fire- 
light, then  a  momentary  terror,  which 
found  utterance  in  one  sharp  cry,  "  Eber- 
hardt !  "  But  before  he  couid  answer  it, 
or  reach  her  side,  she  was  lying  white  and 
still  on  the  threshold. 

When  next  realities  and  dreams  stood 
out  sharply  dissevered  from  oae  another, 
she  was  lying  in  bed,  the  cold  wintry 
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all  this  previous  horror  was  part  of  the 
shifting  feverish  visions  that  had  haunted 
herduring  the  ni^ht,  and  she  was  opening 
glad  girlish  eyes  m  the  small  room  at  Ma- 
dame Hartmann's  boarding-house,  where 
80  much  of  her  life  had  been  passed. 

But  a  minute  later,  when  she  lifted  her- 
self on  her  elbow,  the  sight  of  the  stranze 
room  brought  memory  back;  and,  as  she 
moved,  the  curfkin  was  pushed  aside,  and 
a  woman  appeared  by  her  bed,  at  the  sight 
of  whom  all  that  had  been  momentarily 
indistinct  came  back. 

Tliis  calm,  quiet  woman  had  leant  over 
her,  her  face  moved  with  anxiety,  when 
she  had  first  opened  her  eyes  after  that 
vain  effort  to  escape ;  this  woman's  senile 
hands  had  helped  her  later  into  bed,  and 
had  brought  her  some  refreshing  drink, 
after  taking  which  she  had  sunk  into  that 
troubled  sleep  which  had  yet  brought  half 
forgetf ulness ;  and  it  seemed  as  il,  while 
she  was  tossing  feverishly  about  during 
the  past  hours,  now  and  again  the  same 
kind  hands  had  smoothed  ner  pillow,  the 
same  gentle  eyes  looked  at  her. 

"Were  you  here  all  the  time?"  she 
asked,  reali^iog  this  fact. 

"Madame  is  awake,"  the  woman  said. 
"  I  will  get  you  some  coffee ;  it  will  re- 
fresh you." 

"  No,"  Leigh  turned  quickly,  catching 
at  the  woman's  hands,    "  No,  aon't  leave 

"  I  will  ring  for  it,"  she  answered  sooth- 
inglv,  and  as  she  spoke,  she  pushed  back 
the  thick  dark  hair.  "  No,  I  will  not  leave 
you  ;  I  am  here  to  take  care  of  you," 

The  frightened  look  faded  out  of  the 
girl's  eyes.  Perhaps  the  elder  woman  un- 
derstood what  she  feared  ;  she  said  noth- 
ing, but  she  sighed  as  she  walked  across 
the  room,  and  opened  the  door  locive  the 
order.  When  it  had  been  attended  to,  and 
Leigh  had  drunk  the  coffee,  she  rose  once 
more  from  her  scat  by  the  bed,  and  put- 


wait  while  she  reada  it  —  there  majr  be  tm 

There  was  no  doubt  who  it  was  bem, 
though  she  had  only  seen  the  writing  oaet 
on  that  previous  scrap  of  p^per  whidi  ibc 
had  received.  Was  ft  only  last  nifht? 
She  knew  it  at  once;  her  breath  case 
quickly  at  the  sigfat,  her  cheeks  pev 
whiter  stilt,  but  she  opened  it  and  read  It 

It  was  not  very  long;  and  bo  clear  that, 
weakand  bewildered  as  ahe  was,  its  mean- 
ing reached  her  at  once.  There  was  bo 
formal  beginning,  —  in  that  it  r 
its  predecessor,  but  there  tl 

"  Margaret  tells  roe  you  have  bad  a  bad 

night,  so  perhaps  yon  will  not  fed  wtfl 
enough  for  a  journey  Uhdaj.  Bnt  if  ygi 
are  inclined  to  start,  1  have  made  arrai|» 
ments  for  vou  to  go  to  my  sister,  where  I 
think  and  nope  you  will  be  happier.  Ytm 
are  too  youi^  to  let  a  sorrow,  boweiv 
crushing,  spou  yourlife.  Put  itaMde,aBd 
forget  as  much  as  possible  ;  or,  if  that  b 
denied  you,  do  not  at  least  refuae  jon^ 
self  the  chance  of  so  doing.  Rest  aasoRd 
of  this,  at  least,  that  everything  that  caa 
be  done  to  make  your  future  easy,  will  bc 
done.  Margaret  win  remain  with  yoa,aBd 
arrange  your  journey  just  how  aod  wbca 
vou  feel  inclined.  She  comes  fromAi^ 
heim,  and  can  tell  you  anytbiof;  )-on  wU 
to  know."  And  then,  abnipdy,  as  la  tW 
other  letter,  his  signature  ;  and  as  in  tbl^ 
only  the  name  by  which  she  had  leant  Id 
know  him  —  "  Ebexuawit.* 

Under  it  a  few  more  words,  wiitteaM 
if  something  had  prompted  them, — it^ 
personalfeeliDK  which  liad  been  c 
suppressed  intbe  letter  ItaeU. 

"  If  you  should  ever  wish  me  to  do  »• 
thing  tor  you,  or  even  to  see  me,  I  aUI 
be  here ;  or  If  1  should  leave,  mj  airiK 
will   always    know   where    I    am   IB  ba 

When  she  had  read  It,  she  folded  It  ak 
sently,  unheeding  of  the  anxioua  ejcalW 
followed  her  movemeDts.  But  at  lurtfc 
she  spoke,  turning  her  head  to  aak  goiqh 
"  Vou  are  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  glad,"  the  girt  said  sofOv,  la«b- 
ing  the  elder  woman^  hand.    "  Von  krit 
so  kind  and  good,  I  am  glad  job  wtB  ba 
with  me," 
I     "  And  VOU  wish  to  go  ?  "  ahe  q 
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—  it  suffocates  me.  But  you  are  tired ; 
you  shall,"  grudgingly,  *'  have  one  night's 
rest,  and  then * 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
start  to-day,  if  that  is  the  only  reason ; '' 
but  there  was  a  little  disappointed  sigh  as 
she  added,  "There  is  no  answer?" 

"  No,  no  ; "  said  the  girl  quickly ;  **  you 
sit  down  and  tell  me  how  we  are  to  go,  and 
when  —  when  ?  " 

*'  You  are  so  impatient." 

•*  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  why." 

She  drew  the  elder  woman  nearer,  and 
lowered  her  voice.  "  I  thought  —  all 
night  it  haunted  me  —  that  he  would  keep 
me  here." 

"  And  you  are  so  anxious  to  go  ?  " 

The  girl  only  nodded,  and  turned  impa- 
tiently to  the  consideration  of  the  journey, 
and  what  it  involved. 

It  mattered  little  to  her  where  she  was 
going,  or  into  what  dim,  unknown  future. 
To  escape  from  the  neighborhood  of  him 
who  had  wrought  the  wrong,  to  go  away, 
was  her  only  thought,  into  some  new 
future  which  should  contain  some  as  yet 
unknown  water  of  forgetfulness,  in  the 
drinking  of  which  she  would  become 
Leigh  Curwen  once  more,  and  that  was 
what  this  journey  seemed  to  offer.  She 
was  too  young  to  have  learnt  that  there 
are  no  spaces  so  wide  that,  hastening 
across  them,  we  can  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  have  outstripped  what  we 
are  flying  from ;  small  wonder  was  it, 
then,  that  her  only  wish  and  hope  was  to 
begin  the  journey  which  was  to  obliterate 
the  past. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Rerisw. 
GREATER  GREECE  AND  ITS  EDUCATION. 

Europe,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
England,  is  apt  to  be  disappointed  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  Greek  kingdom 
during  its  half-century  of  freedom;  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  disappointed  that  a  tiny, 
mountainous  country,  without  resources, 
for  the  most  part  sterile,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  from  long  disuse  to  government, 
look  only  to  local  interests,  and  on  whom 
the  idea  of  patriotism  is  only  just  dawn- 
ing, does  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Italy  and  make  of  itself  a  power.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  might  as  well  make  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, and  expect  it  to  rival  the  British 
Empire,  as  expect  the  tiny  Greek  king- 
dom, with  its  two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
to  take  position  as  a  power  in  the  East 


Wealthy  Greeks,  the  representatives  of 
ereater  Greece,  as  we  may  call  them, 
nave  recognized  these  impossibilities  by 
withholding  their  support  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  what  we  should  naturally  call 
their  own  country.  They  continue  to 
live  in  Constantinople,  England,  France, 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  carrying  on  their 
commerce;  a  race  as  scattered  almost, 
and  as  commercial,  as  the  Jews,  but  by  no 
means  unpatriotic,  in  so  far  as  patriotism 
is  possible.'  Large  sums  of  money  find 
their  way  into  proper  channels  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion still  in  bondage ;  these  Greeks  realize 
the  fact  that  education  is  the  one  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  Turkey  and  to  check 
the  advances  of  Russia  in  the  Blast,  and 
when  it  U  a  question  of  money  for  the 
building  of  schools  for  Greeks  in  remote 
I>arts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  purse- 
strings  of  greater  Greece  are  always 
loosened. 

Nobody  who  has  known  Athens  for 
long,  or  who  knows  the  real  resources  of 
the  country  of  which  she  is  the  capital, 
can  be  disappointed  with  the  progress 
made.  Few  cities  have  improved  more 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  gov- 
ernment has  introduced  compulsory  edu- 
cation on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  railroads 
are  being  opened ;  drainage  and  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  have  received  great  attention ; 
and  the  sudden  breeze  of  patriotism  which 
has  lately  passed  over  Greece  and  puzzled 
Europe  will  doubUess  bear  its  fruits  in 
greater  unity  of  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
real  evil  which  more  than  anything  else 
has  checked  the  progress  of  Greece  during 
tiie  last  half-century  has  been  its  consti- 
tutional govemmeat.  There  are  many 
Cavours  in  Greece.  Tricoupis  is  a  Cavour 
with  English  ideas;  but  unfortunately 
Greece  is  not  ruled  over  by  a  Victor 
Emanuel,  nor  has  she  yet  produced  a 
Garibaldi.  Everybody  in  the  small  king- 
dom is,  as  of  oldt  a  politician,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  Is  that  ministries  rise 
and  fall,  and  elections  take  place  with  a 
rapidity  which  might  even  astonish  us. 
The  one  point  on  which  all  Greeks  are 
agreed,  and  which  has  been  taught  them 
by  late  events,  is  this,  that  if  evei;  they 
are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula they  must  have  more  territory.  They 
crave  for  the  fertile  plains  of  Epirus  and 
Macedonia,  for  something  that  will  give 
them  a  chance  d  development  and  the 
means  of  existence  on  a  large  scale. 

The  place  where  the  Greek  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  is  not  at  Athens, 
where  mass  meetings  will  one  day  cheer 
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for  Delyannis  and  the  next  for  Tricoupis, 
but  at  Constantinople.  There  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  defensive,  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  destroyer  of  his  race  and 
freedom.  Here  his  commercial  propen- 
sities and  industry  have  brought  him  to 
the  fore.  The  "  unspeakable  Turk,"  who 
loves  moncv,  but  hates  making  it  as  bit- 
terly as  he  nates  the  Greek  who  can  make 
it,  has  given  him  in  return  for  money 
everything  that  he  asks.  This  has  enabled 
the  Greeks  to  attack  the  Turks  with  the 
above-mentioned  weapon  of  education. 
Concessions  for  Greek  schools  all  over 
the  rotten  empire  have  been  literally 
bought;  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  village 
in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  the  islands,  and  the 
coast  villages  of  Asia  Minor  which  has 
not  been  supplied  with  schools  for  both 
girls  and  boys,  either  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  rich  Greeks,  or  throueh  the  cler- 
ical and  monastic  in^uence  which  in  its 
day  has  played  so  valiant  a  part  in  the 
conservation  of  the  Hellenic  language  and 
the  Christian  religion. 

After  the  revolution  there  came  a  thirst 
for  a  more  extended  system  of  education, 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  aroused,  and 
central  societies  were  formed  at  Constan- 
tinople with  a  view  to  elaborate  some 
scheme  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of 
the  Greek  population  scattered  through 
the  Turkish  Empire.  For  many  years  the 
progress  made  towards  this  end  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  owing  to  the  keen  opposi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  government,  and  it 
was  not  till  1861,  when  the  Porte  found 
itself  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  finance, 
that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  step  in  and 
purchase  from  their  rulers  concessions  for 
schools,  and  a  concession  for  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  very  centre  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  a  central  educational  body  con- 
structed somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a  Ger- 
man Schulverein,  At  first  a  so-called 
central  college  was  formed  by  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  which  drew  up  for 
itself  a  wide  programme  of  action,  and 
established  as  the  basis  of  its  work  the 
patriotic  motive  of  raising  the  Greek 
masses  out  of  the  depths  of  ignorance 
into  which  they  had  fallen  under  the  Otto- 
man rule.  But  this  college  failed,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  here  discuss, 
and  finally  handed  over  its  programme  to 
a  society,  which  last  year  celebrated  its 
twenty  fifth  anniversary,  and  which  re- 
joices in  the  somewhat  high-sounding  title 
of  the  Hellenic  Philological  Syllogos. 

To  this  society  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  tlic  immense  advance  in  education 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Greek  popu- 


lation in  the  Turkish  dominions  dnilac 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  influence  which 
has  been  efiEected  by  the  society  apon  the 
masses  is  only  now  beeinnin^  to  be  fdt, 
and  if  its  area  of  usef umess  develops  viA 
similar  rapidity  during  the  next  quarter  ci 
a  century,  little  will  be  left  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  education. 

This  society  was  not,  as  its  namewonld 
almost  lead  one  to  imaeine,  a  literarj  so- 
ciety founded  by  a  coUection  of  litntaiy 
men.  The  men  who  in  1861  joined  to* 
gether  with  the  view  of  developing  and 
spreading  education  amongst  their  coifr 
patriots  were,  for  the  most  part,  bankeiSi 
shopkeepers,  doctors,  and  priests,  not  ose 
of  whom  had  at  that  time  any  special  pr» 
dilection  for  literature  or  art;  and  up  to 
the  present  time  it  is  from  these  daitrt 
of  society  that  the  ranlcs  of  the  SjfUogos 
are  fillea.  Herakles  Vasiades,  for  esa» 
pie,  who  is  president  of  the  society  dds 
year,  and  who  has  l>een  re-elected  to  this 
post  on  several  occasions,  is  by  pratesios 
medical  man,  and  he  has  for  many  yean 
ist  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  a» 


a 

past 

ciety. 

The  epithet  philolog|icaI,  which 
given  to  the  society,  is  not  to  be 
stood  in  the  somewhat  restricted  seose  la 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it; 
it  is  in  no  way  intended  to  imply  that  At 
society  is  devoted  solely  to  philolqgyaDd 
literary  pursuits,  but  it  must  be  imder 
stood  in  the  wider  and  more  patriodc 
sense,  namely,  that  the  society  has  fo  oat 
of  its  chief  objects  the  instrucdoo  in  le^ 
ters  of  a  vast  population,  of  whom  ^b§ 
years  aeo  only  nve  per  cent,  of  the 
and  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
could  either  read  or  write. 

The  branches  of  the  society  are 
fold;  there  is  the  archaeological  b 
pure  and  simple,  presided  over  by  itsi 
chairman  and  directed  by  its  own  com 
tee.  This  branch  has  done  adnufdMi 
work  in  the  preservation  <rf  ancient  moa^ 
ments  in  and  around  OMistantlaOBlBL 
Then  there  is  the  scientific  branch.  B» 
wise  under  the  direction' of  a  sepaiJie 
committee,  which  has  done  all  it  caa  t^ 
wards  the  advancement  <rf  sdentifie  i»» 
search,  and  towards  the  amelioration  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  one  of  tfie  BMl 
unsanitary  cities  of  Europe.  ThiidlTtVt 
have  the  financial  committee,  whidh  bokl 
after  the  internal  woridng  of  sB  Ikl 
branches  of  the  society ;  this  brand  loi 
the  onerous  duty  of  soliciting  and  ooM^ 
ing  subscriptions,  and  of  attendii^lD  Ikl 
demands  made  on  t  society^  r 
by  the  other  com       4      ;  bot  tfao 
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tive  and  useful  branch  is  the  educational, 
the  committee  of  which  has  adopted  the 
object  which  the  former  college  set  itself 
as  its  own,  namely,  that  of  spreading  edu- 
cation through  the  Levant.  It  is  with  this 
branch  of  the  society  that  we  are  now 
more  especially  interested,  so  we  will  at 
once  set  out  its  scheme,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

(a)  The  spread  of  education  amon^t 
the  orthodox  peoples  of  the  East,  paying 
especial  attention  to  female  education, 
whereby  the  mothers  of  the  future  Greek 
race  may  be  enabled  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  their  children  from  their  earli- 
est infancy. 

(d)  This  object  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  erection  of  boys*  and  girls'  schools 
wnerever  necessary,  and  by  assisting  al- 
ready established  schools  to  increase  their 
usefulness. 

(c)  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
publishing  and  distribution  of  good  educa- 
tional books  for  the  use  of  these  schools. 

(//)  Efficient  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses are  to  be  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople to  superintend  these  schools  in 
remote  districts  of  the  empire  where  the 
same  cannot  be  locally  provided. 

(tf)  And  lastly,  the  soaety  is  to  endeavor 
to  establish  colleges  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  clergy,  whose  immediate 
work  it  is  to  cope  with  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  has 
naturally  called  for  the  greatest  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  Greeks,  and 
the  substantial  success  which  has  been 
already  achieved  during  the  short  period 
of  twenty-five  years  is  the  best  testimony 
that  can  be  found  to  illustrate  their  genuine 
patriotism,  and  is  a  subject  for  the  warm- 
est congratulations  to  the  Syllogos. 

Throughout  the  period  of  four  centuries 
of  darkness  which  succeeded  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  there  always  existed 
amongst  the  Greek-speakine  population 
an  attempt  at  education  solely  conducted 
by  the  clergy ;  their  schools  were  known 
as  simple  of  elementary  schools,  and  the 
education  therein  given  to  the  boys  who 
attended  them  was  limited  in  the  extreme ; 
specimens  of  these  simple  schools  may 
still  be  found  in  outlying  districts,  where 
the  central  educational  system  has  not  yet 
penetrated.  The  classes  are  generzLly 
held  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  or  in 
a  house  close  bv,  and  are  only  opened  at 
those  seasons  ot  the  year  when  the  priest, 
who  is  usually  the  master,  is  not  obliged 
to  be  working  in  his  fields.  The  scholars 
learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  writ- 
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ten  tablets,  and  when  they  can  read  cor- 
rectly a  verse  of  the  Psalter  they  are  sent 
home  to  their  work  and  to  forget  the  very 
shape  of  letters.  Some  few  only  are  per« 
mitted  to  prosecute  their  studies  until 
they  are  able  to  read  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospels ;  two  or  three  at  the  most  ever 
attain  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  that 
they  are  allowed  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
service  in  church.  When  such  a  paragon 
of  intellect  adorns  a  family«  the  grateful 
parents  and  relatives  will  make  a  gp'eat 
least  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  they  will 
bring  handsome  gifts  to  the  instructor  as 
a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  and  the 
successful  pupil  is  considered  to  be  so 
superior  to  the  rest  of  his  family  that  he 
takes  the  name  of  Diakos  or  Deacon, 
which  name  is  treasured  in  his  family  for 
generations.  If  such  a  youth  feels  in- 
clined to  take  up  literature  as  his  profes- 
sion in  preference  to  the  tilling  of  his 
ancestral  fields,  he  may  proceed  to  the 
higher  branch  of  writine,  and  from  being 
the  secretary  of  the  schoolmaster  in  his 
capacity  of  village  scribe,  he  may  attain  to 
the  proud  rank  m  schoolmaster  and  village 
scribe  himself. 

It  was  on  such  material  as  this  that  the 
Syllogos  bad  to  build  its  educational 
structure.  Of  course  in  some  of  the  lamr 
towns  there  existed  schools  of  a  higher 
class;  these  were  at  once  incorporated 
into  Uie  scheme,  and  this  was  done  by 
constituting  them  as  the  heads  of  brancn 
brotherhoods  and  societies  incorporated 
with  and  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  Syllogos  at  Constantinople. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  foundation  of 
this  Philological  Society  there  sprang  into 
existence  no  less  than  eighty-four  of  these 
independent  branches,  scattered  all  over 
the  empire,  which  recognized  the  educa- 
tional committee  In  the  capital  as  their 
central  head.  By  demts  in  some  towna^ 
such  as  Adrianople,  tor  example,  readinf- 
rooms  were  opened  and  librauies  formed, 
and  the  several  branches  of  archaeology 
and  science  were  added  to  the  already 
existing  educational  one,  so  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mother  socie^  was  repro- 
duced at  Adrianople  in  all  its  departments. 

Now  there  are  many  more  of  these 
branches,  and  the  work  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. Some  of  these  o£Eshoots  have  taken 
to  themselves  appropriate  names ;  that  at 
Philippopolis  was  known  as  the  Brother- 
hood of  Good  Works,  that  at  Smyrna  is 
called  the  Homer,  that  in  Patmos  the  Re- 
generation. It  is  required  of  each  of 
these  societies  and  brotherhoods  that  they 
shall  transmit  periodical  accounts  of  fhe 
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work  done  and  of  the  necessities  of  each 
place  for  the  beneficial  extension  of  the 
system ;  and  in  the  journal  which  the 
central  society  publishes  periodically  at 
Constantinople,  side  by  side  with  accounts 
of  archxological  discoveries  and  scientific 
research,  we  read  the  minutes  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee,  which  proves  at  the 
same  time  the  extent  of  the  generous  help 
already  given  and  the  immense  field  that 
there  is  for  future  development. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  examples 
from  various  points  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
of  the  educational  work  that  is  in  progress. 
Where  the  monastic  resources  are  suffi- 
cient, and  where  help  is  not  urgently 
required,  matters  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  old  course.  On  the  island  of  Nisy- 
ros,  for  instance,  we  found  the  archiman- 
drite Cyril,  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Cave,  the  chiet  mover  in  the 
dimmutive  societv  on  this  island,  who, 
besides  acting  as  banker  for  the  peasants 
and  issuing  cardboard  notes,  an  inch  and 
a  half  square  and  of  the  value  of  one  penny 
each,  signed  by  his  name,  as  a  medium 
for  exchange,  and  besides  paying  for  a 
doctor  to  attend  the  poor  people  free  of 
charge,  has  likewise  with  the  income  of 
the  monastic  property  established  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Mandralci, 
the  chief  village  on  the  island,  which  are 
presided  over  by  efficient  teachers,  who 
have  been  sent  out  thither  through  the 
agency  of  the  society,  the  books  of  instruc- 
tion having  likewise  been  provided  from 
the  same  source.  But  all  this  had  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  monastery, 
which  is  a  prosperous  one  ;  and  when  one 
sees  what  valuable  work  these  monastic 
institutions  have  done  in  their  day  for 
Hellenism,  and  how  ready  they  are  to  co- 
operate with  any  institution  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  race,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  regret  their  suppression  in  the 
new  Hellenic  kingdom;  but  there,  as  in 
western  Europe,  the  work  of  the  monas- 
teries is  practically  over,  since  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  upon  itself  the  sole  su- 
perintendence of  education,  and  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  What  monasteries  once  were, 
and  what  good  they  have  done,  can  now 
only  be  realized  in  Turkey ;  the  smaller 
ones,  as  the  one  in  Nisyros  for  example, 
have  provided  education  for  the  masses ; 
the  larger  ones,  as  Mount  Athos,  have  pro- 
vided instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning,  and  act  as  universities. 

On  the  neighboring  island  of  Telos, 
which  is  inhabited  by  semi-barbarous 
Greeks,  living  in  a  state  of  shocking  igno- 
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similar  fashion,  has  of  late  years 
menced  to  work  for  the  good  oTthe  peoplt. 
Five  years  ago  the  monks  deddea  10 
expend  /25  per  annum  on  the  mainly 
nance  ot  a  schoolmaster,  who  gave  as 
a  lamentable  account  of  the  ignorance  be 
found  there,  and  which  still  exists  anoM 
the  elder  inhabitants ;  but  when  we  visitea 
the  school  each  boy  had  in  hia  hands  the 
books  which  the  society  ham  printed  far 
educational  purposes,  and  the  elder  ones 
could  read  Xenophon  quite  flaently  sad 
translate  it  into  modem  Greek.  The 
monastery  of  Telos  is  far  from  being  as 
rich  as  that  of  Nisyros,  so  the  inhahitaalB 
have  to  die  without  physic  and  the  girii 
have  to  grow  up  without  inatruction^W 
doubtless  in  good  time  the  society  will 
step  in  and  see  to  the  rectification  of  the 
latter  deficiency ;  for  this  Is  a  field  wniitf 
to  those  in  wnich  the  society  has  done 
such  admirable  work  elsewhere.  Bat  the 
island  of  Telo*^  is  only  thinly  popolale^ 
and  as  remote  from  any  centre  of  civflifl^ 
tion  as  could  well  be  found. 

In  Macedonia  the  society  can  now  boail 
of  over  twenty  affiliated  branches,  the  dncf 
of  which  are  the  Educational  Brotherhood 
at  Kozane,  the  Educational  Societyy  it 
Drama,  and  the  Pieria,  at  Naonsa;  and 
from  Macedonia  we  may  select  an  instuet 
of  the  beneficial  work  which  has  aheadf 
been  carried  out  At  tbt  moont^aov 
village  of  Deliachova,  when  the 
commenced  operations,  it  had  moat  ] 
able  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Hen 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Slavs  alike  was  a  barbarous  Torkbh 
patois,  and  as  none,  even  of  die  bettor 
class,  understood  Greek,  the  great  difr 
culty  was  to  obtain  local  assistance  la  the 
schools,  and  even  those  available  wooH 
only  teach  when  there  was  nothing  to  bs 
done  in  the  fields;  the  popolation  n 
considerable,  and  the  Churcn  could  orif 
manage  to  advance  ^£30  a  year  ttmam 
educational  purposes.  This  position  of 
afiEairs  was  duly  represented  to  the  Sfl* 
logos  at  Constandnople,  and  through  nt 
society^s  instrumentali^  not  only  haie 
proper  Greek  masters  been  piovided,  sad 
the  necessary  educational  books,  bat  abs 
a  girls'  school  has  been  opened,  that  the 
future  mothers  of  unborn  Greeks  m^  be 
able  to  speak  to  their  Infants  In  theh» 
gua]^e  of  their  ancestors. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  valoable  braadb  of 
the  societv  was  established  at  AdrianoiJi 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  centre  foriM 
furtherance  of  education  in  Thraee:  H 
started  with  a  subscribed  Income  of  W^ 
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thousand  grossia,  partly  advanced  by  the 
Syllogos,  and  partly  by  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town ;  ever  since  then  this 
income  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  public  reading- 
room  and  library  are  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  this  large  city,  where 
not  so  many  years  ago  the  exception  was 
for  a  man  to  be  able  to  read  or  write.  One 
of  the  most  Nourishing  branches  in  Thrace 
is  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis,  where 
previously,  even  though  it  was  within 
easy  reach  of  the  capital,  the  greatest 
ignorance  prevailed,  and  immense  benefit 
has  been  conferred  on  a  people  who  hith- 
erto have  known  nothing  of  patriotism 
and  their  own  nationality ;  whereas  now, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  society,  the 
fact  has  been  brought  home  to  them  that 
they  are  Greeks,  and  that  the  main  object 
of  their  rulers  has  been  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  war  against  igno- 
rance has  been  waged  by  the  society  with 
equal  success  ;  here  many  villages  existed, 
and  still  exist,  where  the  Greeks  are  only 
recognizable   by    their  relimon,   the   lan- 

fuage  and  customs  of  the  dominant  race 
aving  been  universally  adopted  ;  to  these 
villages  the  society  has  sought,  to  the  best 
of  its  abilities,  to  send  instructors  to  teach 
the  children  their  ancestral  tongue.  We 
will  brietiy  detail  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  brotherhood  of  Argyropolis, 
near  Trcbizond  —  it  is  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting one,  and  one  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  method  adopted  by  the  society  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

Argyropolis  is  a  town  in  lower  Arme- 
nia, and  was  founded  and  chiefly  colonized 
by  Greeks  who  fled  thither  from  Trebi- 
zond  for  greater  security  after  the  Otto- 
man conquest ;  it  is  situated  in  a  wild  and 
sterile  district,  the  land  around  is  unpro- 
ductive, and  timber  is  exceedingly  scarce  ; 
but  the  town  grew  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Argyropolis 
presented  an  appearance  of  eminent  pros- 

Cerity —  churches,  schools,  and  other  fine 
uildings  were  erected,  and  in  addition  to 
the  wealth  that  accrued  to  them  from  the 
working  of  the  mines,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  lar^e  carrying  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  tribes  from  the  east.  After  the 
lapse  of  years  the  mines  were  exhausted, 
and  the  caravan  trade  from  eastern  Asia 
found  its  way  into  other  channels,  so  that 
owing  to  loss  of  employment  and  the  want 
of  natural  productions  for  sustaining  life, 
those  who  continued  to  live  on  at  Ar- 
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gyropolis  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
state  of  destitution,  the  result  being  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century  the 
once  flourishing  town  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  village,  and  of  the  numerous  Greek 
families  only  a  few  hundred  remained,  and 
for  these  there  was  no  education.  Their 
language  had,  consequently,  degenerated 
into  an  almost  incomprehensible  patois, 
and  their  only  livelihood  was  gained  by 
depredations  and  other  acts  of  dishonesty. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  few  of  the 
respectable  Argyropolitans,  who  had  set- 
tled at  Trebizond  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, met  together  and  expressed  their 
distress  at  the  condition  of  their  native 
town;  they,  accordingly,  determined  to 
make  an  application  to  the  Philological 
Society  at  Constantinople,  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  for  assistance  in  forming  a 
scheme  to  ameliorate  its  condition;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  their  statements  hav- 
ing been  duly  considered  at  headquar- 
ters, a  brotherhood  of  Argyropolitans  was 
formed  at  Trebizond,  and  enrolled  as  one 
of  the  Asiatic  branches  of  the  society. 
With  the  generous  assistance  which  was 
obtained  from  Constantinople  this  broth- 
erhood was  enabled  to  open  in  Argyropolis 
in  the  year  1870  a  boj^s'  school,  and  three 
years  later  this  was  followed  by  the  open- 
mg  of  a  girls*  school;  and  now,  not  only 
in  Argyropolis  are  there  good  schools, 
provided  with  efficient  instructors  and 
books  from  the  central  branch  at  Trebi- 
zond, but  also  the  brotherhood  has  been 
enabled  to  establish  schools  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  villages. 

Instances  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  tlie 
work  done  by  the  society  might  be  enu- 
merated indefinitely,  but  those  I  have 
given  will  serve  to  prove  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  As  it  at  present  exists,  the  Syllo- 
gos has  representatives  amongst  its  mem- 
bers of  the  best  and  richest  Greek  families 
in  Constantinople ;  it  possesses  a  large 
building  in  Pera  containing  a  good-sized 
lecture-hall,  reading-rooms,  and  a  library, 
which  is  at  present  unfortunately  small, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  build- 
ing was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  Pera  in 
1872,  when  many  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts  were  destroyed.  They  have 
a  literary  meeting  every  week,  at  which 
scientific  and  archsological  papers  are 
read,  and  they  have  periodical  business 
meetings,  at  which  the  secretaries  of  the 
several  sections  read  minutes,  which  are 
published  in  the  journal  under  the  head  of 
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by  the  society  to  the  publication  of  good 
educational  books  in  Greek,  and  Mr.  Ka.- 
rapanos,  celebrated  for  his  excavatioos  at 
Dodona,  has  given  a  prize  for  the  best 
book  of  this  class ;  the  banker,  Mr.  Zo- 
graphos,  has  in  a  similar  fashion  given 
encouragement  to  the  best  collection  of 
songs  and  folk-lore  from  remote  districts, 
and  frequendy  oo  Sunday  afternoons 
members  of  the  archzological  department 
may  be  seen  visitin?  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  Slaml>oul,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Paspate,  or  some  other  archxolo- 
gist  who  is  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  its 
antiquities,  and  by  this  means  the  Turks 
cannot  destroy,  without  the  knowledge 
and  expostulation  of  the  Greeks,  any  of 
the  objects  of  interest  which  lie  scattered 

Several  of  the  members  occupy  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  the  tankages  and 
literature  of  the  numerous  alien  peoples 
under  ihe  Ottoman  rule ;  this,  of  course, 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  educational 
scheme,  since  education  has  to  be  carried 
into  countries  where  the  original  inhab- 
itants have  lost  or  corrupted  their  native 
idiom  by  intermixture  with  Asiatic  trities. 
In  1882  Mr.  Theodore  Mavrogordato  de- 
voted four  annuities  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Turkish  pounds  each  to  the  diacov- 
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ninaries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  this 
view  .Mr.  Papadopoulos  Kerameus  has 
been  sent  on  a  journey  to  visit  all  the  con- 
vents from  Trebiiond  to  Cappadocia.  His 
re.searches  have  already  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  several  curious  speci- 
mens of  Byzantine  literature,  including 
six  unpublished  letters  of  the  emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  result  of  his 
travels  are  being  published  by  the  society 
under  the  title  of  the  Mavrogordato  Li- 


The  society,  it  will  be  seen,  has  every 
right  10  be  proud  of  the  work  it  has  car- 
ried on,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  adverse 
ci re um stances,  for  the  benefit  and  resus- 
citation of  the  Greek  people  and  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  It  has  fought  a  secret 
and  unostentatious  battle  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  against  despotism  and  igno- 
rance; it  has  triumphed  so  far,  and  will 
triumph  still  more  when  the  full  benefit  of 
its  work  is  shown  by  the  development  in 
intellect  of  the  rising  generation.  Edu- 
cation is  the  surest  weapon  with  which  to 
attack  a  government  which  acknowledges 
itsL'lf  averse  to  knowledge  in  every  form  ; 
and  there  is  little  douT>t  that,  if^left  to 
themselves,  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  would 
by  slow  and  sure  steps  settle  the  Eastern 


question,  and  regain  for  themadTCt  At 
capital  of  their  ancestors.  But  owtng  M 
their  own  jeslousies  the  Westeni  powcn 
only  recognize  these  faicta  when  jyrtfiWi 
of  tne  Ottoman  Empire  awake  to  a  kaorii 
edge  of  theirpoaition  throaghancbiDab^ 
mentality  as  the  Philologioa  Sodctf 
affords,  and  are  then  ripe  for  revolnthL 

The  only  other  nation  which,  faon  Hi 
disinterestedness,  has  had  doubtleM  a 
clear  insight  into  this  atate  of  tbinp  il 
America,  and  she  haa  done  her  beat  la 
attack  Turkey  with  the  aame  weapoa  thtf 
the  Greeks  are  using,  namely,  the  peaa^ 
ful  weapon  of  education,  political  andrd- 
gious,  and  not  until  the  final  diaint^fr 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  it  UMV 
how  much  our  transatlantic  consins  fine 


The  American  institution  of  Robert 
College,  which  occupies  an  emTnence  Ok 
the  Bosphorus,  just  over  Roumeli  Hi»sw. 
and  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Was^ 
bum,  will  well  compare  both  in  iu  workf 
and  in  its  successes  M-iih  ihe  Greek  so-, 
ciety.  Its  chief  triumph  has  been  acbimd 
in  the  northern  Balkan  provinces,  aod 
Robert  Cotlege  has  been  the  means  of 
affording  many  young  men  from  Uulgirii 
and  Roumelia  an  enligbtened  and  libenl 
education.  They  are  in  the  first  insoace 
instructed  in  the  English  Uiigiuge,  aal. 
after  that  in  the  principles  of  AmeriOli 
politics,  on  which  subject  debates  arc  held 
amongst  the  elder  scholars,  so  ihai  vbiM 
their  education  is  concluded  they  go  hone 
not  only  with  ideas,  but  with  ibe  facUiCf 
for  expressing  them.  But  for  the  win 
which  Robert  College  has  carried  on  then 
would  not  have  been  found  in  Bulgarit, . 
after  the  Turkish  aovereigntv  vras  at  tt ' 
end,  natives  competent  to  fill  the  olSces  d . 
State,  and  it  would  have  been  fotuul  aep 
essary  to  call  in  Russian  aid 
the  Americans  boast,  and  it 
too,  that  they  ban  done  more 
education  to  check  the  ad^'ance 
influence  in  the  East  tiian  Ki 
with  her  vast  expend!  1 
blood  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Besides  this  college  at  Roumeii  Hia 
the  Americans  bare  eBtablished  oilier 
equal  usefulness  in  the  Kast ;  one  i 
Beyraut,  and  there  are  two  in  theinu 
of  Asia  Minor,  one  at  .'\intab.  and  ana 
at  HarpuL  Ameiican  missionaries 
scattered  all  Over  this  district,  and  tbdf' 
peaceful,  eve^prc^ressive  victories  0  " 
Ignorance  suggest  painful  reflections 
the  action  of  those  civilized  nations  " 
for  their  own  ends  auppon  a  govei 
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whose  policy  is  to  prefer  ignorance  to 
education. 

Pera  and  Stamboul  stand  to-day  as  vis!* 
ble  proofs  of  the  peaceful  victory  which 
the  Greek  is  gaining  over  the  Turt.  The 
former  is  well  built,  clean,  and  flourishing ; 
the  latter  is  a  mass  of  squalor  and  neg* 
lected  ruins,  for  the  Turk  has  not  only  a 
natural  distaste  for  archaeology  but  he 
takes  a  distinct  pleasure  in  destroying  all 
that  is  old ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Syllogos,  who  are 
constantly  visiting  and  watching  over  the 
ruins  of  their  ancestral  greatness,  every 
trace  of  antiquity,  Hellenic  as  well  as  By- 
zantine, would  ere  this  have  been  obliter- 
ated. 

There  is  only  one  Turk  who  takes  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  art  and  archaeology. 
This  is  Hamdi  Bey,  and  his  father  was 
a  Greek,  stolen  when  a  baby  at  the  mas- 
sacre in  Chios.  He  has  married  a  French 
wife,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  remains  still 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan.  He  is  an  artist 
of  considerable  merit,  and  his  pictures  of 
harem  life  and  mosque  worship,  which 
from  his  exceptional  advantages  may  be 
said  to  be  unique,  have  found  great  favor 
with  English  and  American  collectors. 
Hamdi  Bey  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Turkish  autocrat,  and  this  favor,  though 
valuable  in  enabling  him  to  obtain  leave 
for  the  preservation  of  objects  of  art, 
sometimes  places  him  in  awkward  posi- 
tions. When  Abdul  Hamid  was  building 
his  palace  of  Yildiz,  where  he  now  lives 
in  painful  seclusion  and  amuses  himself 
with  almost  childish  delight  with  tiny 
steamers  on  miniature  lakes,  he  summoned 
Hamdi  Bey  to  decorate  his  rooms  with 
flower-paintings.  It  was  in  vain  that  Uie 
artist  remonstrated,  affirming  his  inability 
to  paint  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion ;  he 
had  to  abandon  his  studio  for  a  time  and 
convert  himself  into  a  wall-decorator. 

How  can  Turkey  be  anything  but  a  rot- 
ten power  when  everything,  municipal  as 
well  as  national,  is  directed  by  a  feeble, 
half-crazy  monarch,  who  is  so  terrified  of 
his  life  that  he  is  hardly  ever  visible,  and 
who  was  so  alarmed  lest  cholera  should 
break  out  in  Constantinople  last  year,  that 
he  ordered  all  vegetables  and  fruit  to  be 
sunk  in  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
comfort of  thousands  of  his  subjects  who 
chiefly  live  on  such  things  ?  Once  a  week 
only  can  he  be  seen,  when  he  goes  to  the 
mosque  near  Yildiz  with  a  whole  army  to 
protect  him.  As  for  his  twenty  palaces 
on  the  Bosphorus,  he  never  goes  near 
them  ;  and  if  everybody  had  their  own  in 
this  world  the  Turkish  bondholders,  with 
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whose  money  most  of  them  were  built, 
would  be  in  possession. 

Turk  though  he  professes  to  be,  Hamdi 
Bey's  parentage  is  evidenced  by  his 
actions.  He  is  not  a  destroyer  but  a  pre- 
server of  antiquities ;  he  has  made  exten- 
sive and  valuable  excavations  at  Mersina, 
and  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  sultan  to  establish  a  museum  for 
Hellenic  antiquities  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Seraglio.  His  house  on  the  Bosphorus 
and  his  studio  are  charming  to  behold. 
Never  was  there  such  a  Turk  as  he.  All 
over  the  Turkish  dominions  intelligent 
Greeks  recognise  the  destroying  tendency 
of  their  rulers,  and  to-day  if  they  discover 
an  archseological  treasure  they  are  content 
to  conceal  it  until  better  times  shall  come. 
For  example,  whilst  dimne  at  Mitylene« 
a  Greek  came  across  the  old  Temple  of 
Apollo.  He  forthwith  save  orders  that  a 
wooden  church  should  pe  erected  over  it 
to  prevent  spoliation ;  for  there  is  this 
good  feature  in  the  Turk,  he  never  dis- 
turbs religious  buildines;  he  only  objects 
to  the  cl2ui|^ng  of  b^  and  the  proces- 
sional services.  If  his  subjects  will  wor> 
ship  quietly  they  may  worship  as  they 
please. 

If  we  now  remove  ourselves  from  Con- 
stantinople and  watch  the.  Greeks  in 
Turkish  provinces  far  from  the  central 
government,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  present  state  of  greater 
Greece.  Most  of  the  smaller  islsmds  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  Greeks  in  cham  of  a  Turk- 
ish governor  and  a  few  souiiers,  whose 
only  duty  is  to  exhort  money  from  the 
people.  If  they  pay  up  wfllinely,  the 
Greeks  are  allowed  more  or  less  cS  autoof 
omy ;  if  they  demur,  as  happened  at  Sjrme 
last  year  in  connection  witn  an  exorbitant 
tax  on  the  sponge-fishing  apparatus,  Turk- 
ish meiH>f-war  apoear,  and  they  are  re* 
duced  to  order.  Owing  to  a  protracted 
debate  on  the  islands  at  the  Beiiin  Om- 
gress  and  the  desire  to  conclude  the  busi^ 
ness,  these  islands  were  not,  as  they 
confidently  expected,  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  Crete  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  ambassadors  were  indifferent 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  left  such 
insignificant  speckj  of  land.  The  result 
is  that  here  the  pashas  find  a  field  to  com* 
pensate  them  for  the  losses  they  have  ex- 
perienced elsewhere,  and  the  arbitrary 
exaction  now  exercised  is  in  many  cases 
most  deplorable.  A  short  chapter  of 
modem  Turkish  history  may  some  day  be 
written  oa.Svme.for  this  island  has  shown 
unusual  spirit  in  resisting  oppression. 
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Originally  Syme,  like  most  of  the  islands, 
submitted  to' the  Ottoman  rule  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  received  for  so  doing  excep- 
tional privileges.  But  these  privileges 
received  a  fatal  blow  in  1867,  when  the 
Vilayet  laws  were  promulgated  under  the 
pretext  of  introducing  European  reforms, 
and  the  once  powerful  authority  of  the 
locally  elected  demogerontes  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  pasha  of  Rhodes.  This 
pasha  received  orders  to  visit  Syme  and 
to  get  what  he  could  out  of  it,  so  accord- 
ingly he  went  in  his  steamer  and  imposed 
a  tax  on  spirits.  Two  deputies,  sent  by 
the  Symiotes  to  the  ship  to  expostulate, 
were  forthwith  imprisoned  in  the  coal- 
hatches  of  the  steamer,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  pasha's  return  to  Rhodes, 
>vhen  they  were  transferred  to  the  public 
prison,  and  were  only  released  at  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  European  consuls  after 
nine  months'  incarceration. 

A  kaimakam  was  then  appointed  to  rule 
in  Syme,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
collect  taxes.  He  taxed  mules,  cattle, 
and  produce  of  every  kind  until  the  Symi- 
otes were  left  with  oarely  enough  to  live 
upon.  But  what  finally  drove  them  to 
rebel  was  the  tax  on  the  sponge-div- 
ing apparatus  and  fishing-boats  in  1875. 
Sponge  fishing  forms  the  great  trade  of 
Syme,  and  the  taxation  on  this  industry 
meant  little  short  of  ruin  to  the  island. 
On  the  announcement  of  this  new  imposi- 
tion a  ereat  concourse  of  Symiotes  as- 
semblecT  to  consider  what  line  of  action 
they  should  adopt.  Some  were  timorous, 
others  were  for  resistance,  and,  as  often 
happens  in  Greek  councils,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  argument  nothing  was  decided 
upon.  At  length,  however,  three  hundred 
women  of  Syme,  island  women  accustomed 
to  do  men's  work  when  the  men  are  ab- 
sent, women  of  surprising  physique  and 
courage  like  the  Spartans  of  ola,  came 
together,  broke  the  windows  of  the  houses 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  force,  drove 
out  the  kaimakam  and  his  few  soldiers, 
and  compelled  the  men  to  decide  on  re- 
sistance. Such  are  the  island  women, 
courageous  as  any  of  their  ancestors  of 
whom  history  speaks,  but,  as  events 
turned  out,  perhaps  too  impetuous,  for  a 
Turkish  fleet  soon  reduced  the  rebels  to 
order ;  the  tax  was  imposed,  the  governor 
was  restored,  and  the  best  sponge-fishers 
quitted  their  home  in  search  of  occupation 
elsewhere.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  only  the  year  before  last  with  a 
similar  result,  and  Europe  not  only  looks 
on,  but  countenances  such  action  by  her 
friendship  with  the  Porte. 


I  know  of  DO  better  p<»iit  in  the  Eutfgr 
forminig  observations  on  the  tendency  cf 
Turkish  rule,  and  on  the  capnbilitiet  cf 
the  Greeks  when  left  to  themadvcs  to 
resuscitate  their  ^len  fortunes*  than  h 
afiEorded  by  the  two  adjacent  islands  cf 
Samos  ana  Chios.  Last  winter  I  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  both  these  isisndL 
and  was  enabled  to  confirm  the  opInloB  I 
had  formed  when  I  first  i^slted 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his 
on  Home  Rule  quoted  Samos  as 
stance  of  the  advantages  which  TMn 
had  gained  by  granting  autonomy  lo  tM 
island,  and  as  an  encouragement  lo  as  Is 
do  the  same  by  Ireland.     However,  thea 
are  vast  di£Eerences  between  the  posftioa 
of  Samos  and   Ireland.    Two  hondnd 
years  ago  Samos  was  uninhabited,  and  it 
that  time  a  Turkish  aga,  recogninog  As 
capabilities  of  the  island,  obtained  a  i^ 
man  which  granted  exceptional  privH^gH 
to  Greeks  who  would  ouonize  it    Tmn 
privileges  were  enjoyed  without  inten^ 
tion  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  si 
Independence,  when  the  Turkish  giwca 
ment  abruptly  cancelled  them  aU.    ThI 
Samiotes  were  naturally  highly  InosMSi 
at  this,  and  became  the  most  InvetenM 
haters  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Greek 
pela^o ;  they  refused  to  reoogniae 
position  as  subjects  of  die  Forte 
peace  was  declared,  and  they  found  _ 
selves  outside  the  map  of  tne  neiriy 
stituted   kingdom  of    Greece;   so  ttey 
abandoned  their  villages,  fortified  dw» 
selves  in  their  mountain  fastnesaes»  Md 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  bei^g  f» 
dependent,  or  of  abandoning  the  MMd 
altogether — which  solution  of  tibe  Utah 
difficulty,  by  the  way,  has  not  7^  * 
suggested  by  the  followers  of  Mn 
When  the   Turkish  fleet  appealed 
Samos,  the  inhabitants,  with  Uiidr 
and  children,  retired  to  certain 
almost  inaccessible  caves  on  a  lofty 
tain  to  the  west  of  the  islancL 
the  Turkish  fleet  retired  they  came  dsv^    j 
crossed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  and  laiilti    \ 
war  and  devastation  almost  up  to  die 
of    Smyrna.     Many  overtures  of 
were  made,  but  not  until  complete  warn  _  j 
omy  was  granted  to  them  in  1834  mM 
they  listen  to  any  conditions. 

Hence  Samos  has  been  free  Cor  oisr 
fifty  years.  She  is  governed  by  hcrsfln 
council  of  four,  elected  by  the  fioordliiiK 
ions  of  the  island.  She  has  her  own  csllt. 
of  laws,  or  rather  she  has  introdoeed  ihl 
code  of  laws  in  use  in  the  Greek 
and  to  carry  out  these  lawn  ahehu  a 
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efficient  body  of  police,  delightful  men  to 
look  upon,  who  are  dresssd  in  a  handsome 
livery  of  blue  faced  with  red,  and /usia- 
nellt,  or  petticoats  of  blue  cloth.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  property  safer  than 
It  is  in  Samos,  and  the  result  is  progress 
and  prosperity.  The  Greek  prince  who 
is  sent  from  Constantinople  to  look  after 
Turkish  interests  and  collect  the  small 
tribute  is  absolutely  powerless,  and  dares 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the 
council ;  if  he  attempt  to  do  so  the  Sami- 
otes  unceremoniously  send  him  back  to 
Constantinople,  as  happened  only  a  year 
ago. 

The  progress  which  a  Greek  population 
numbering  only  twenty-six  thousand  can 
make  when  left  to  themselves  is  sufficient 
to  prove  what  the  population  of  gp'eater 
Greece  could  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. When  they  obtained  their  free- 
dom the  Samiotes  were  little  better  than 
mountain  shepherds,  there  was  not  a  rich 
man  amon^t  them,  and  now  the  capital, 
Vathy,  which  has  sprung  up  within  this 
period,  is  a  town  witn  many  good  houses, 
excessively  clean,  and  presenting  as  its 
frontage  an  excellent  quay  over  a  mile  in 
length.  The  centre  of  uiis  frontage  is 
occupied  by  a  large  square  palace  which 
the  Samiotes  have  built  for  their  prince. 
A  new  hospital  has  lately  been  opened, 
and  in  1882  a  university  called  the  Pvtbag- 
oras,  after  the  ancient  Samiote  pniloso- 
pher,  was  built,  which  gives  to  the  Samiote 
youth  an  education  second  only  to  that 
given  by  the  university  of  Athens.  New 
roads  are  in  course  of  construction  all 
over  the  island ;  at  three  different  points 
around  the  coast  breakwaters  are  being 
constructed  to  supply  the  one  deficiency 
in  Samos,  namely,  a  want  of  harborage; 
and  every  available  piece  of  land  is  under 
cultivation  either  for  vineyards  or  cereals. 
The  wine  trade  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
and  with  similar  progress  for  another  fifty 
years  Samos  will  be  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous places  in  the  Levant.  In  spite  of 
their  independence  the  Samiotes  remain, 
and  always  will  remain,  one  of  Turkey's 
most  inveterate  enemies.  Samiote  sailors 
under  their  own  flag  visit  all  the  neighbor- 
ing  ports,  and  in  speaking  of  their  pros- 
perity sow  sedition  broadcast  At  the 
lirst  symptom  of  war  Samos  is  ready  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  Greece,  and  many 
or  her  young  men  pride  themselves  on 
belonging  to  the  Greek  army  and  in  wear- 
ing the  (ireek  uniform. 

It  is  like  going  out  of  Paradise  into 
Purgatory  when  you  cross  from  Samos  to 
poor  ruined  Chios,  which  before  the  War 
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of  Independence  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  marts  in  the  East  Of  course 
the  contrast  has  been  intensified  by  natu- 
ral causes,  the  earthquake  and  the  subse- 
Suent  paialyzation  of  trade,  and  also  by 
le  terrible  massacre  which  drove  the 
richest  Chiote  merchants  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  But  in  spite  of  all  its  misfor- 
tunes no  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
been  subiected  to  more  tyranny,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  afiEorded  a  richer  har- 
vest for  impoverished  pashas,  and  partly 
because  the  Chiotes  are  very  different  from 
the  Samiotes,  having  been  for  generations 
a  peaceful  and  mercantile  race. 

On  our  arrival  in  Chios  last  winter  we 
found  the  Turks  exceedingly  alarmed, 
fearing  an  outbreak  in  case  a  war  broke 
out  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  conse- 
quently their  soldiers  were  doubly  vigi* 
lant  Thev  seized  a  young  man  who  was 
undoubtedly  caueht  in  the  act  of  smug- 
gling tobacco,  and  so  maltreated  him  that 
he  cned  next  day  in  ereat  torture.  On  the 
following  evening  fineen  soldiers  got  hold 
of  a  drunken  man,  stunned  bim  with  a 
blow,  and  were  carrying  him  off  to  prison, 
when  a  rescue  was  attempted  by  some 
youn^^  men.  Ali  Bey  ^w  greatly  alarmed 
at  this,  surrounded  his  fortress  with  four 
hundred  men,  and  sent  the  rest  to  parade 
the  streets  with  instructions  to  arrest  any 
one  the^  could  lay  their  hands  on,  the  re- 
sult being  that  twenty-two  innocent  per- 
sons found  themselves  in  prison  before 
morning. 

The  tjrnuany  in  the  remoter  villages  is, 
however,  far  more  marked  than  anything 
in  the  chief  town;  the  once  prosperous 
villages  to  the  south  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  people  have  not  had  courage  to  rebuild 
their  houses  since  the  earthquake,  and 
they  have  no  money  to  carry  on  their  trade 
in  mastic,  iast  the  taxation  is  enormous. 
After  the  earthquake  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment magnanimously  proposed  to  remit 
the  taxes  for  t^ft  years.  Europe  heard 
of  this  and  praised  uie  Turk,  bat  Europe 
did  not  hear  how  the  following  vear  double 
taxation  was  imposed,  and  aouble  was 
established  as  the  rate  for  the  future.  In 
the  year  1867  the  Porte  abolished  all  an- 
cient privileges,  and  introduced  a  quasi- 
European  code ;  but  however  honest  and 
conscientious  a  mollah  may  be,  he  cannot 
understand  these  new  laws ;  consequentlv 
he  dispenses  justice  in  accordance  witn 
his  own  knowledge,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rights  of  the  case.  Hie  Greek 
language  is  entirely  banished  from  official 
transactions,  and  very  frequently  the  law- 
yer who  conducts  a  case  is  ignorant  of 
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Turkish.  The  result  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. Before  1867  everything  was  con- 
ducted in  Greek,  consequently  very  few 
of  the  present  generation  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  studv  Turkish. 

In  the  remoter  villages  of  Chios  the 
destitution  is  lamentable  to  behold.  Some- 
times a  mild  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
exactions  of  the  tax-collector,  always  with 
the  same  result  —  further  impositions, 
cruelty,  and  the  imprisonment  of  innocent 
members  of  society.  Some  of  these  vil- 
lagers are  wild  with  hope  when  they  see 
an  Englishman  amongst  them ;  they  re- 
member the  generosity  displayed  by  our 
nation  after  the  earthquake,  and  they  some- 
how believe  that  to  England  alone  must 
they  look  for  help.  Even  now,  in  the 
ruined  villages  where  relief  was  distrib- 
uted, prayers  are  offered  up  every  Sunday 
for  the  welfare  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
nation.  Little  do  they  realize  that  it  is 
the  English  nation  which  is  the  chief  prop 
and  stay  of  their  tyrants. 

In  contemplating  every  branch  of  the 
government  in  Chios  we  see  the  same  mis- 
erable mismanagement ;  roads  are  ordered 
to  be  made  by  the  villagers,  and  when 
half  finished  the  order  is  countermanded, 
therebv  leaving  communication  even  more 
difficult  than  it  was  before.  The  printing- 
press  in  Chios  has  been  stopped,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  ventilation  of  popular 
opinion,  and  the  Chiotes  thereby  have 
been  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
having  to  send  to  Smvrna  for  the  printing 
of  advertisements  and  schoolbooks.  Such 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  that 
every  steamer  which  touches  there  carries 
off  emigrants  who  seek  for  a  more  pros- 
perous nome  elsewhere.  What  a  contrast 
to  Samos  this  is,  and  what  a  reflection  on 
those  who  seek  to  continue  a  government 
which  can  oppress  in  this  fashion  ! 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Nature. 
MINERALS    AT    THE    AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  American  Exhibition  is  the  remark- 
able collection  of  minerals  brought  over 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Foote,of  Phil- 
adelphia. Many  of  the  specimens,  which 
are  extremely  fine,  have  been  obtained 
during  collecting  expeditions  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Foote  himself,  and  several  new 
species  and   varieties  have   been    made 


known  to  science  tfarougli  his  inHrfaHg» 
ble  labors. 

The  central  feature  is  a  hezagoud  |» 
vilion  covered  with  mica,  and  aumionnted 
by  a  model  of  a  snow  crystal.  Eaidi  aide 
01  the  pavilion  is  devoted  to  a  sepaiala 
mineral  region  of  the  North  Aniericn 
continent  —  except  the  firatp  whidi  is 
filled  with  a  collection  of  'gems  and  onfr 
mental  stones.  Here  are  rough  and  cot 
specimens  of  a  predons  raby,  topast  onl 
williamsite,  with  examples  of  malaoHs 
and  azurite  beautifully  banded  and  taUm 
a  fine  polish* 

A  lapidaiy  who  has  had  several  jcmP 
experience  m  making  rock-sectkms  nr  tin 
British  Museum  is  constantly  euiployri 
close  by. 

Minerals  from  the  region  near  die  Pfr 
cific  coast  come  nexL  i¥al£enite,  a  im 
species,  some  the  finest  specimens  eicr 
seen,  is  here  exfailMted  in  laive  gronpi  of 
orange-red  crystals;  also  bnllianUj  nd 
vanadinites  and  large  bright  crystals  of 
chessylite  or  azurite  associated  widi  vehd 
tufts  of  malachite.  All  these  arc  torn 
the  marvellous  country  that  HuBboidt 
called  New  Spain.  The  deep  red  gsmcli 
from  Alaska  in  their  aombre  settlifi 
of  gray  mica  schist  are  espedally  aai^  \ 
worthy.  Among  the  minerala  of  Ae  • 
Rocky  Mountain « region  are  mmdaM 
crystals  of  the  green  Amaaon  stone:  on 
from  the  famous  Bridal  Chamber  at  IjIs 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  so  rich  dist  the 
heat  of  a  match  will  cause  it  to  nek. 
and  fall  in  drops  of  nearly  para  A 
ver.  A  space  the  size  of  a  modeiafr 
sized  room  produced  about  ^looyooOL 
The  precious  turquoise  cornea  mm  hm 
Cerrilloz,  New  Mexico,  where  MontenH 
got  his  chalchuhuitls  that  he  valued  aboit 
gold  and  silver.  The  Indians  still  nds 
long  pilg^ima^s  for  the  sacred  stone. 

Most  strikm^  among  the  minersb  €f 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  lake  icg^ 
are  the  blendes  and  galenas  from  soiAp 
west  Missouri,  a  district  that  nov  HO* 
duces  over  one-half  of  all  the  linc  mined  la 
the  world.  It  was  formerly  ao  abondHt 
that  farmers  built  their  fencea  wiA  It 
Masses  of  the  leadH>re  weig^liing  ten  IM 
were  found  within  twelve  f^tS  the  ia^ 
face.  Here  I ndians  formerly  procured  Ite 
lead  for  their  bullets,  plaan|(  the  ore  ia 
hollow  stumps  and  buildini^  a  fire  over  it 

From  Arkansas  come  fine  rodB-cryslilB 
or  hot-spring  diamonda,  with  poaeitd 
lodestones,  arkansites,  and  hydrodtsoitea 

From  the  Lake  Superior  region    — 
copper,  chlorastroliteSv  and  ao 
a  remarkable  gem-like  ndneraL 
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In  the  case  devoted  to  the  north-Atlan« 
tic  coast  region  is  rhodonite,  so  much 
used  by  the  Russians  in  their  ornamental 
work,  in  fine  crystals.  The  mines  at 
Franklin,  N.  J.,  produce  also  many  min- 
erals found  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
such  as  franklinite,  named  after  the  illus- 
trious philosopher;  anomolite,  a  new  spe- 
cies recently  described  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
Kdnig,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
troostite,  jeffersonite,  blood-red  zincite, 
etc.,  etc.  Caooclasite,  a  new  species  in 
fine  crystals,  associated  with  pink  titanite, 
comes  from  the  same  region,  as  do  the  re- 
markable crystals  of  apatite.  These  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  ever  seen,  and 
associated  with  them  are  the  brilliant  twin 
zircons.  From  the  apatite  are  manufac- 
tured hypophosphites  to  stimulate  the 
appetite,  and  superphosphates  to  grow 
wheat  and  com. 

The  last  case,  devoted  to  the  south- 
Atlantic  coast  region,  contains  amethysts, 
sapphires,  aquamarines,  tantalite,  gum- 
mite,  and  uranolite,  huge  sheets  of  mica, 
etc,  etc. 

Next  to  the  wall  opposite  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive collection  illustrating  the  mineral- 
ogy of  Pennsylvania,  which,  besides  the 
well-known  coal,  iron,  and  other  ores  that 
have  made  the  State  famous,  includes 
very  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  rare 
mineral  brucite,  from  which  the  medicine 
Epsom  salts  may  be  made;  diaspore  in 
fine  crystals,  corundum  for  polishing  pur- 
poses, chromite  for  producing  bnlliant 
yellows,  etc.,  etc 

Adjoining,  in  cases  and  drawers,  are 
the  colleee  and  educational  collections  in- 
dispensable for  the  studies  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  chemistry. 

The  collection  of  American  Geological 
Surveys  and  other  scientific  works  is  very 
extensive,  over  fifty  volumes  from  Penn- 
sylvania alone  being  shown.  We  have 
devoted  so  much  space  to  the  description 
of  the  extensive  exhibit  made  by  Mr.  A. 
£.  Foote,  of  Philadelphia,  that  we  can 
only  refer  to  the  minerals  shown  by  Kan- 
sas and  other  States,  by  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  and  C.  B.  and  Q.  Railroads, 
and  by  various  mining  companies. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  DOGS. 

Mr.  Guggekberger,  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  "  Dogs  in  Germany,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century^  asserts  that  dogs 
play  ^*  a  conspicuous  social  part  in  German 


life,"  and  especially  In  the  life  q£  south 
Germaiqri  In  proof  ii  which  he  quotes  the 
practice  formerly  prevalent  in  Bavaria, 
and  still  more  recently  in  Austria,  of  al- 
ways having  a  regimental  dos;,  which  ao- 
com{>anied  the  band  on  all  occasions, 
drawing  the  bie  drum  during  the  playing 
of  the  music ;  bat  he  admits  that,  as  the 
German  Empire  has  perfected  its  war  ma- 
chinery, It  has  dispensed  with  this  pet  ol 
the  regiment,  though  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment has  trained  d(M;s  as  scouts,  and 
will  use  them  freely  to  obtain  information 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  in  any 
future  war.  Again,  in  the  universities, 
each  corps  of  students  has  a  superb  dog 
belonging  to  the  corps,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  students  take  delight;  and  Mr. 
Guggenbeiger  maintains  that  **the  Ger- 
man gmd^  his  feivorite  no  comfort,  and 
takes  a  pnde  in  his  education  as  in  keep- 
ing him  smart  and  healthy."  But  then,  it 
appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  at  least 
in  Bavaria,  the  law,  ^  not  unkindly  "  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guggenbeiger,  provides 
against  dogs  living  to  old  age.  Every 
3rear  the  dog  mast  be  taken  to  ue  govern- 
ment office  for  its  yearly  license,  when  it 
is  inspected  by  a  veterinaryt  and  '^  if  he  be 
found  either  aged  or  hopelesslv  sickly,  he 
is  ruthlessly  condemned  to  oeath.  You 
must  go  home  without  him.  Decrepit 
dogs  are  not  allowed  in  Bavaria."  Now, 
that  tells  volumes,  we  think,  against  the 
Germans  as  regards  their  esteem  for  dogs. 
If  they  wiU  submit  to  a  law  sentencing 
their  oldest  friends  to  death,— not  be- 
cause they  threaten  the  well-being  of  the 
communi^,  bot  simply  because  uiey  are 
a^red,— tney  may  find  a  great  deal  of 
kindly  anrasement  in  dogs,  bat  they  do 
not  and  cannot  regard  them  as  ^ends. 
They  cannot  feel  aft  Sir  Walter  Scott  felt 
when  he  lost  Camp,  and  declined  to  go 
out  to  dinner  on  the  groand  that  he  had 
just  lost  a  dear  friend.  We  do  not  think 
Englishmen  would  allow  the  law  to  inter- 
fere with  their  friends  in  this  way,  and 
permit  the  police,  on  the  sentence  of  a 
veterinary,  to  destroy  them,  not  because 
they  are  dangerous  to  anybody,  but  be- 
cause the  law  in  its  arbitrariness  chooses 
to  destroy  all  infirm  dogs.  If  that  had 
been  the  rule  in  ancient  Greece,  Homer 
could  never  have  told  us  the  story  of  the 
dog  which  recoCTized  Ulysses  amr  his 
twenty  years'  a&ience,  and  died  at  his 
master's  feet  Indeed,  half  the  pathetic 
evidence  of  dogs'  affection  and  fidelity, 
which  multiply  rapidly  with  the  ace  of  the 
dog,  would  be  wanting.  It  is  men  the 
tiog  gets  old  and  dim*«gfated,  and  follows 
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its  master  or  mistress  about  like  their 
shadow,  that  we  first  begin  to  feel  how 
close  is  the  relation  between  the  dog  and 
the  man.  Yet,  according  to  the  new  law 
in  Bavaria,  and  for  anything  we  know  in 
other  parts  of  Germamr,  the  law  takes  no 
account  of  this  most  anecting  tie,  and  cuts 
off  the  dog  simply  because  it  is  infirm, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  as  the  dog  gets  infirm  that  the  man 
comes  to  recognize  fully  his  loyalty  and 
his  love.  We  cannot  say  we  believe  much 
in  Bavarian  esteem  for  aogs  if  it  tolerates, 
as  it  appears  to  do,  this  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  the  infirm  because  they  are  infirm, 
even  though  sagacity,  loyalty,  and  fidelity 
be  all  the  more  conspicuous  for  the  in- 
firmity of  the  limbs  and  the  dimness  of 
the  sight.  There  is  reason  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  sufferings  of  a  dog  from  any 
source  of  pain  that  cannot  be  removed,  or 
to  the  life  of  a  dog  which  is  daneerous  to 
either  man  or  beast ;  but  to  murder  a  dog 
at  the  age  at  which  he  shows  most  clearly 
how  much  life  there  is  in  him  which  is 
more  than  animal  life,  how  much  that  often 
puts  even  human  affection  to  shame,  does 
seem  a  proceeding  that  no  communitv 
would  tolerate  in  the  social  life  of  whicn 
dogs  play  a  really  important  part. 

What  does  one  really  learn  from  the  so- 
ciety of  dogs,  if  we  observe  their  charac- 
ters with  close  sympathetic  insight  ?  One 
learns  at  least  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
the  insufferableness  of  egotism,  for  how- 
ever playful  and  clever  a  dog  is,  he  is 
never  an  egotist,  and  even  if  he  shows  off 
his  little  tricks  to  please  his  master,  it  is 
because  he  takes  delight  in  doing  what  he 
has  been  taught  to  oo,  never  because  he 
thinks  himself  the  perfection  of  creation 
and  wants  everybody  to  admire  him.  We 
do  not  deny  that  dogs  are  at  times  guilty 
of  affectation,  if  they  can  by  that  means 
attract  pity  or  get  themselves  petted.  A 
dog  will  limp  long  after  he  is  really  quite 
sound  of  limb,  if  there  is  any  one  in  sight 
to  pity  or  pet  him ;  but  even  this  is  not 
egotism ;  indeed,  it  is  half  delight  in  the 
kmdness  shown  him,  and  half  humor,  as 
he  will  soon  show  his  sense  of  fun  if  he 

f)erceivcs  that  he  is  found  out  and  kindly 
aughed  at  for  his  aflEectation.  Never 
was  tiiere  a  dog  whose  ruses  of  this  kind 
went  deeper  than  the  wish  to  attract  affec- 
tionate notice;  whereas  the  loyalty  of 
the  dog  is  the  deepest  instinct  in  nim. 
What  was  it  Cowper  said  of  his  water- 
spaniel  Beau,  after  he  had  watched  Beau 
capturin":  and  bringing  to  his  master's 
feet  the  water-lily  which  the  poet  had  in 
vain  endeavored  to  hook  with  his  stick  ?  — 


But  chief  myself  1 1^  enjoin 

Awake  at  duty's  call* 
And  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  tidnt^ 

To  Him  who  gives  me  alL 

And  what  did  the  great  Dublin  pbjriat 
oeist  and  divine.  Dr.  Haugbtim,  aaj  the 
outer  day,  when  recounting  how  the  Udle 
Skye  terrier  which  had  been  enjoined  bf 
his  master  to  fetch  the  medicines  fran  the 
ship  for  the  sick  children«  had  refniedts 
touch  his  dinner,  though  he  had  had  a  ii» 
teen  miles'  run,  till  the  bottles  were  waSd^ 
strung  round  his  neck,  after  whldi  he  de- 
voured it  with  the  utmost  seat?  "Aal 
as  faithful  to  my  Master  as  that  Utile  diy 
was  to  his  ?  Do  I  alwajrs  refuse  to  eat  or 
drink,  or  do  my  own  businesa»  befioie  Bf 
Master's  work  is  done  ?  "  So  that  ca^  i 
these  acute  witnesses  and  dose  obscrvcn 
insists  on  the  very  same  lesson. ^tlat 
we  cannot  be  intimate  with  the  better Usd 
of  dogs  without  leaminf^  something  of  te 
promptness  and  simplicity  with  which  tli^ 
postpone  the  desires  which  would  he  Bost 
urgent  and  natural  in  them  as  dogs,  to  tihi 
feelings  which  their  wish  to  oScj  thdr 
master's  will,  and  to  show  their  me  is 
him,  engrafts  upon  their  nature  bom 
above.  The  love  for  something  hig|Nr 
than  the  dog  often  transforms  tlw  d^ 
much  more  surely  and  permanentl/  Ass 
the  love  for  something  higher  than  the 
man  transforms  the  man.  And  while  tiM 
dog  shows  that  he  is  a  good  actoTiifki 
gets  the  opportunity,  only  in  order  tod^ 
tain  those  signs  of  regard  and  pity  si 
which  he  is  so  fond,  the  ^~ 


shows  that  he  is  a  good  actor,  if  he  ceb 
the  opportunity,  not  to  obtain  signs  of  MNt 
or  pity,  —  the  latter  of  which  emotioas  hi 
can  seldom  endure,— but  in  order  to  gBt 
admired  for  qualities  which  he  docs  Mt 
possess,  though  he  has  acquired  the  utrf 
simulating  them.  For  the  purpose  of  iU» 
ding  himself  of  egotism,  and  nndrrsfiii 
ing  the  limits  within  which  a£EectalSoa  la 
innocent  and  harmless,  you  conld  harib 
keep  better  society  than  that  of  ■llnhri 
dogs,  if  you  study  them  well  from  jtHtk 
to  age.  Even  the  little  a£E^ctatioo8  tef 
have  in  their  youtht  fall  off  aa  tliey  tfr 
proach  old  age,  when  they  beooow  sIbp 
cerer  and  more  devoted  with  every  jttt* 
And  yet  these  are  the  qualities  wfauaB^ 
varians,  in  their  great  love  ^  dogs,  repif 
by  describing  the  law  which  pots  then  11 
death  merely  for  getting  old,  as  one  tialii 
''  not  unkindly."  We  shouUl  lilce  to  tsi 
what  a  faithful  d(M[  would  say  to  a  ^ 
man  who  marchea  off  his  master  ttT 
for  having  attained  a  certain  agew  Bt 
would  show  pretty  dearlyi  we  tral^  Ait 
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he  thought  of  such  a  law  as  unkindly  as 
he  well  could. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  neither 
Hobbes,  nor  Bentham,  nor  John  Stuart 
Mill  could  have  been  convinced  utilitarians 
as,  from  their  different  points  of  view, 
they  all  were,  if  they  had  kept  good  ca- 
nine society,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  such  society  would  have 
given  them.  For  if  in  the  races  below  us 
the  highest  sense  of  obligation  is  felt 
where  there  is  least  of  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  discharging  that  obligation,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion does  not  spring  from  the  feeling  of 
utility.  The  Skye  terrier  of  which  Dr. 
Haughton  gives  so  impressive  an  account 
had  no  expectation  of  even  getting  a  ca- 
ress the  more  for  insisting  on  obtaining 
his  medicines  for  the  sick  children  before 
he  would  look  at  his  own  dinner;  all  he 
felt  was  the  profound  desire  of  his  master 
that  he  should  bring  back  to  the  Highland 
hut  what  Dr.  Haughton  would  hang  to  his 
collar  ;  and  till  he  felt  the  weight  attached 
to  his  collar,  he  was  not  easy  enough  in 
his  mind  to  eat  or  drink.  What  could 
illustrate  more  clearly  the  fact  that,  even 
in  races  with  nothing  like  the  range  of 
man^s  experience,  the  sense  of  obligation 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  sense  of 
utility  ?  The  dog  knew  somehow  that  his 
master  wanted  something  which  he  was  to 
bring,  but  could  not  have  known  that  any 
utility  of  any  sort  would  arise  from  his 
bringing  it.  The  sense  of  command  and 
of  obedience  was  much  deeper  and  more 
original  than  the  sense  of  any  consequence 
advantageous  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
master.  It  was  a  sense  deeper  than  his 
hunger  or  thirst,  though  he  was  both  hun- 
gry and  thirsty;  and  it  was  certainly 
deeper  than  anv  expectation  he  could 
have  formed  of  benefit  to  arise  from  his 
mission,  unless  he  had  acquired  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  drugs  and  of 
the  skill  of  the  person  who  sent  them. 
Nothing  is  more  impressive  to  the  psy- 
chologist than  the  evidence  which  the 
study  of  sagacious  and  obedient  animals 
gives,  that  the  sense  of  law  and  of  duty  is 
observable  at  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  animal  intelligence  at  which  the  fore- 
cast of  useful  consequences  is  hardly 
even  conceivable.  We  see  with  our  eyes 
the  sense  of  duty  and  fidelity,  and  of 
promptitude  in  duty,  where  a  calculation 
of  consequences  is  auite  inconceivable, 
and  where  even  the  laws  of  association 
would  not  explain  the  eagerness  of  the 
animal  to  fulfil  its  mission.  An  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  social  advantages  to  be 
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derived  from  the  company  of  dogs  would, 
we  believe,  have  guarded  many  of  our 
most  ingenious  philosophical  writers 
against  some  of  their  most  fatal  mistakes. 


From  Natnra. 
THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  CEYLON  BIRDS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  CevloH  Ob- 
server oi  Colombo,  referring  to  the  inter- 
est excited  by  Mr.  Swainson*s  new  book 
on  "  The  Folk-Lore  and  Provincial  Names 
of  British  Birds,"  notes  some  points  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  birds  of  Ceylon,  ob- 
tained largely  in  conversation  with  natives. 
The  devil-bird  (Symium  indrant)  stands 
facile princeps  for  his  evil  reputation  ;  his 
cry  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages 
is  a  sure  harbinger  of  death ;  and  the  super- 
stitious natives  are  thrown  into  great  con- 
sternation by  its  demoniac  screech.  The 
legend  about  the  birds  is  as  follows :  A 
jealous  and  morose  husband  doubting  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  killed  her  infant  son 
during  her  absence  and  had  it  cooked,  and 
on  her  return  set  it  before  her.  She  un- 
wittingly partook  of  it,  but  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  the  body  of  her  child  by  a  fin- 
ger which  she  found  in  the  dish.  In  a 
frenzy  she  fled  to  the  forest,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  uiania,  or  devil-bird, 
whose  appalling  screams  represent  the 
agonized  cries  of  the  bereaved  mother 
when  she  left  her  husband^s  house.  The 
hooting  of  owls  in  the  neighborhood  of 
houses  is  believed  to  bring  misfortune  on 
the  inmates.  The  magpie  robin,  though 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  song-birds  of  Cey- 
lon, is  similarly  tabooed ;  it  has  a  harsh 
grating  screech  towards  evening,  which  is 
considered  ominous.  The  quack  of  the 
pond  heron  flying  over  a  house  is  a  sign 
of  the  death  ot  one  of  the  inmates,  or  ota 
death  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  green 
pigeon  {Nila  kobocya)  should  happen  to 
fiy  through  a  house,  as  it  frequently  does 
on  account  of  its  rapid  and  headlong  flight, 
a  calamity  is  impending  over  that  house. 
Similarly  with  the  crow.  But  sparrows 
are  believed  to  bring  luck,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  build  in  the  neighborhood  of 
houses,  and  are  daily  fed.  The  fly-catcher 
bird  of  paradise  is  called  "  cotton  thief," 
because  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  free- 
booter, and  plundered  the  cloth  merchants. 
As  a  penalty  for  its  sins  it  was  transformed 
into  a  bird  and  doomed  to  carry  white 
cotton  attacked  to  its  tail.  The  red  wattle 
lapwing,  the  alarm  bird  of  sportmen,  has 
the  following  legend  connected  with  it. 
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THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  CEYLON  BIRDS. 

haveODce  poMeased  ihe  peacock's  ^ 

but  one  aaj  when  baiMog   ibe  pcacoctl 

xtole  its  dreu  :  ever  since  (be  Puta  bat! 


It  is  said  to  represcDt  a  woman  who  com- 
mitted suicide  oa  finding  herself  robbed 
of  all  her  money,  amountmg  to  thirty  sil- 
ver pieces,  by  her  son-ia-Uw.  The  cnr  of 
the  bird  is  litcened  to  her  lament :  "  Give 
the  silver,  give  the  silver,  my  thirtv  pieces 
of  silver."  Its  call  is  heart!  at  all  hours, 
and  the  stillness  of  night  is  broken  with 
startling  abruptness  by  its  shrill  cry.  An- 
other story  about  it  is  that  when  lyin^  in 
its  nest  in  a  paddy-field,  or  a  dr^r  apot  m  a 
marsh,  it  lies  on  its  back  with  its  legs  in 
the  air,  being  in  continual  fear  that  the 
heavens  will  Tall  and  crush  its  offspring. 
The  story  current  about  the  blue-black 
swallow-tailed  fly-catcher  (Kawudu  pa- 
rtikkia)  and  its  mortal  enemy,  the  crow,  is 
that  the  former,  like  Prometheus  of  old, 
brought  down  fire  from  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  The  crow,  jealous  of  the 
honor,  dipped  its  wings  in  water  and  shook 
the  drippings  over  the  flame,  quenching 
it.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  deadly 
enmity  between  the  birds.  The  Indian 
ground  thrush  (Pitta  coroiuUa)  is  said  to 


I 


gone  about  the  jungle  crying  out  for  ib  loM  | 
garment*.    According  to  annotber  legend.  . 
the  bird  wis  formerly  a  prioce  who  wu  I 
deadly  in  love  with  a  beautiful  princew  ■ 
His  bther  setit  him  to  travel  for  some  1 
years,  and  on  bis  return  the  princCM  m>  J 
dead.    He   atili  wanders    disconsobldf 
about  calling  her  name.     It   is  also  MH 
that  the  peacock,  being  a  bird  of  s  ' 
plumage,  borrowed  the  brilliant  go; 
the  PUtm  to  attend  a  wedding,  and  did  Ht 
return  it    Thedisconsolale  A//«  wamJwl] 
through  the  jangle  calling  on  the  peasodc 
to  restore  its  dress  —  hence  the  07,^^. 
tarn,  ayittam  (tny  dress,  my  dresaL    nf 
cry  of  the  homblU  (kandetta)  is  (aamk 
dousand  asurt  sign  of  drought.    ThelNnl 
is  doomed  to  suffer  intolerable  thirat ;  nr 
bein^  able  to  drink  from  any  stream  HI 
rill.  It  has  the  power  only  to  catch  tlw 
raindrops  in  its  bill  to  quench  il 
and  keeps  continually  crying  for  r 


A  Man  Killed  ry  a  Swordfisk. — In  the 
last  BaUtlin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
received  at  this  office,  W.  A.  Wilcox,  in  a 
tetter  to  ProEcssor  Baird,  relates  a  curious 
accident  that  befell  Captain  Langsfotd  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  schooner  Venus  is  a  small  vessel 
of  about  twelve  tons,  owned  and  commanded 
by  Franklin  D.  Langsford,  of  Lanesville, 
Mass.,  with  a  crew  of  three  men,  eUKagcd  In 
the  general  fisheries  off  the  coast  ol  Massa- 
chusetts. On  Monday  morning,  August  9, 
l836,  Captain  Langsford  sailed  from  home  in 
pursuit  oE  swordfish.  About  11  A.M.,  when 
eight  miles  north-east  from  Halibut  Point,  in 
Ipswich  Bay,  a  fish  was  seen.  The  captain, 
with  one  man,  taking  a  dory,  gave  chase,  and 
soon  harpooned  the  fish,  throwing  over  a  buoy 
with  a  line  attached  to  the  harpoon,  after 
which  the  fish  was  left  and  they  returned  to 
the  vessel  for  dinner.  About  an  hour  later 
the  captain,  with  one  man,  again  took  his 
dory  and  went  out  to  secure  the  fish.  Pick- 
ing up  the  buov.  Captain  Langsford  look  hold 
of  the  line,  pulling  his  boat  towards  the  sword- 
fish,  which  was  quite  large  and  not  badiy 
wounded.  The  line  was  taut  as  the  boat 
slowlv  neared  the  fish,  which  the  captain  in- 
tended to  lance  and  thus  kill  it.  When  near 
the  fish,  but  too  far  away  to  reach  it  with  the 
lance,  it  Quickly  turned  and  rushed  at  and 
under  the  boat,  thrusting  its  sword  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  tvrenty-three  inches. 


As  the  &ih  turned  and  rushed  toward  ll 

the  tine  wm  luddcnly  slacked.  cau*fai|  tkl 
captain  to  fsU  over  on  his  back ;  and  «^^ 
he  was  in  the  act  of  rising,  the  sword  a 
piercing  through  the  boat  and  into  1'    ' 
At  this  time  anolher  swordfish  was 
near  by,  and  the  captain,  excited  and 
to  secure  both,  raised  himself  up^  n_.     . 
ing  that  he  was  wounded-     Seeing  the  W 
he  seited  It,  ezclaiming,  '  We've  got  hitu 
wav  r '     He  lay  in  the  bottom  of  Hw  4 
holding  fait  to  the  sword,  until   hia  «i 
came  alongside,  while  the  fish,  being  vitt^  . 
the  boat,  could  not  be  reached.     Soon  AB   ' 
captain  said,  '  I  think  1  am  hurt,  sad  t^t» 
badly.'    When  the  vessel  arrived  hewenea  i 
board,  took  a  few  steps,  and  (ell,  xxitt  fWafrJ 
again.     The  boat  and  fish  were  soan  holMM 
on  board,  when  the  swotd  was  chopped  sfi  M 
free  the  boat,  and  the  fish  was  killed  oa  IT 
deck  of  the  vessel.     The   fish  wcigbed  ti 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  after  iu  hr 


d  tailw 
When  alive  ll  »eighed  something  o   . 
hundred   pounds.      Captain    LangabH  *n». 
vived  the  injui;  about  three  day*,  dyidlfM. 
Thursday,   August   iz,   of   peritonitis.  ^""^ 
certificate  of  Dr.  Garland,  written  oD^A' 
t6,  la  appended,  giving  some  furthe*  p 
lars,  and  the  sword  has  been  depc 
U.  S.  Nattonsl  Musnim. 


